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INTRODUCTORY 


DTTRING  the  sad,  tragic  years  of  the  Hsbellion,  a  large  two-vol- 
ume work,  by  the  authors  of  this,  was  published  under  the  title 
of  "Our  YVliole  Country."  It  was  modeled  on  the  same  gen- 
eral plan  with  the  Historical  Collections  of  Massachusetta  and  of 
Connecticut,  by  John  W.  Barber;  and  the  Historical  Collections 
of  Virginia  and  of  Ohio,  by  Henry  Howe.  That  work  was  is- 
sued at  great  expense,  consequent  upon  years  of  labor,  exten- 
sive travel,  and  the  drawing  and  engraving  of  many  hundred 
original  views  of  objects  of  interest  in  all  parts  of  our  country. 

Coming  out  at  a  most  gloomy  period,  its  title  alone  had  the 
effect  to  draw  unkind  comments  from  the  unpatriotic;  for,  in 
their  opinions,  as  in  their  hopes,  the  little  child,  who  in  those 
days,  in  its  innocence,  misspelled  the  title  of  the  Nation's  Map, 
terming  it  the  "Un-tied  States,"  committed  no  error  in  the  fact. 
The  knot,  as  resulted,  instead  of  being  cut,  was  tautened  by  the 
sword;  and  the  just  principle,  the  greatest  good  to  all,  estab- 
lished  on  a  lasting  foundation. 

Yet,  at  what  a  terrible  cost  of  agony  and  of  suflFering!  The 
very  flower  of  the  land.  North  and  South,  slain!— and  in  such 
multitudes,  that  a  double  row  of  coffins,  extending  in  unbroken 
lines  from  Richmond  to  Washington,  would  be  sufficient  to  con- 
tain only  the  lesser  number  of  the  dead.  Such  the  result,  so 
little  anticipated,  that  the  mistaken  leaders  boasted  to  their  de- 
luded people,  that  they  would  agree  to  hold  and  to  quaff  all  the 
blood  that  would  be  shed,  from  the  hollow  of  their  joined  hands. 
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The  changed  condition  of  a  part  of  our  country,  united  to 
the  increased  expense  of  book  publishing,  has  prevented  the 
issue  of  successive  editions  of  the  larger  and  more  expensive 
work;  but,  instead,  there  will  be  given  much  of  the  original 
material  of  that  in  separate  books,  embodying  in  them  more 
or  less  of  the  grand  historical  events  of  the  past  few  years,  in 
which  history  has  been  piled  upon  history  to  monumental  highta, 
and  by  which  this  whole  people  have  been  lifted  into  clearer 
akies,  and  to  happier  visions. 

A  companion  book  to  "Tlie  toyal-West"  will  soon  be  found 
in  "The  iioyal  East;"  while  "Our  Whole  Country,"  in  its 
completeness,  is  suggested  by  their  union  with  a  third  upon  that 
unhappy  section,  the  valor  and  endurance  of  which,  though  in 
error,  have  been  extraordinary. 

Words  are  the  physiognomy  of  ideas;  more  than  this,  they 
have  voices,  and  are  ill-looking,  or  good-looking,  sound  harshly, 
or  sound  sweetly,  according  "to  the  spirit  of  which  they  are 
of,"  Words,  too,  grow  into  our  affections,  as  the  ideas  they  ex- 
press become  endeared  to  us.  Not  one  in  the  English  language 
ever  so  suddenly  grew  beautiful,  in  form  and  in  sound,  as  the 
word  Loyal  to  us  Americans.  Originally  used  to  signify  fealty 
to  government,  w^hen  government  was  intrusted  to  one  man,  a 
single  sovereign,  it  now  means  faithfulness  to  government,  when 
an  entire  people  are  sovereigns,  and  is  as  much  stronger  in  its 
meaning,  more  majestic  in  its  impression,  as  the  millions  are 
more  powerful  and  more  majestic  than  the  one.  At  any  rate, 
the  "plain  people"  so  believe— the  "plain  people,"  whose  coun- 
tenances are  daily  brightening  with  increasing  intelligence,  and 
growing  more  and  more  joyous  with  expanding  hopes. 

An  old  man  with  whom  the  "red"  fires  of  patriotism  so  burned 
under  the  "white"  locks  of  age  as  to  compel  him  to  become  one 
of  the  boys  in  "blue"— a  member  of  the  famous  Iowa  Gray-beard 
Regiment— on  hearing  the  proposed  title  of  this  work,  exclaimed, 
with  fervor,  "Yes  I  the  West  IS  Iioyal!"  This  was  definite;  but 
the  word  West  is  not.  We  here  apply  the  title  to  those  States 
of  our  Country's  West  which  in  the  Rebellion  were  faithful  to 
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the  TTnion.    Can  you  think  of  any  other  word  that  bo  completely 
expresses  the  geography  embodied? 

"The  IiOYAI.  West  to  FHBEDOM  tniel" 

Many  years  must  elapse  before  another  book  wlU  be  issued 
upon  the  West,  involving  so  much  of  labor  and  expense  as  this. 
More  of  both  were  given  before  the  first  sheet  was  printed 
than  to  most  volumes  of  the  same  size  and  price  completed  for 
the  market.  We  design  this  as  a  standard  work  upon  the  West, 
and  in  successive  editions,  to  enhance  its  value  by  such  modifi- 
cations and  additions  as  may  seem  desirable.  We  trust  it  will 
become  a  Houseliold  book  for  the  Western  people;  and  not 
only  this,  but  to  add  to  the  evidence,  if  it  were  necessary,  what 
a  mighty  empire,  under  the  influence  of  our  good  government, 
has  grown  up  here  on  the  sunset  side  of  the  Alleghanies,  since 
many  among  us  first  looked  upon  the  beautiful  things  of  life 
in  the  simple,  trusting  f^ith  of  chUdhood. 

H.    H. 

CIXCISNATI,  111  Xatn  Street. 
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TwENiT  years  after  the  great  event  occurred,  which  has  ii 
talized  the  name  of  Cliristopher  Columbna,  Florida  was  discovered 
by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  ex-governor  of  Porto  Rico.  Sailing  from 
that  island  in  March,  1512,  he  discovered  an  unknown  country, 
which  he  named  Florida,  from  the  abuncance  of  its  flowers,  the 
trees  being  covered  with  blossoms,  and  its  first  being  seen  on 
Easter  Sunday,  a  day  called  by  the  Spaniards  Pasoua  Florida,' 
the  name  imports  tlie  country  of  flowers.  Other  explorers  soon 
visited  the  same  coast.  In  May,  1539,  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  the 
Governor  of  Cuba,  landed  at  Tam[)a  Bay,  with  six  hundred  fol- 
lowers. He  marched  into  the  interior;  and  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1541,  discovered  the  Mississippi;  being  the  first  European  who 
bad  ever  beheld  that  mighty  river. 

Spain  for  many  years  claimed  the  whole  of  the  country — bounded 
by  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  north,  al!  of 
which  bore  the  name  of  Florida,  About  twenty  years  after  the 
discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  some  Catholic  missionaries  attempted 
to  form  settlements  at  St.  Augustine,  and  its  vicinity;  and  a  few 
years  later  a  colony  of  French  Calvinists  had  been  established  on 
the  St.  Mary's,  near  the  coast.  In  1565,  this  settlement  was  anni- 
hilated by  an  expedition  from  Spain,  under  Pedro  Melendez  de 
Aviles;  and  about  nine  hundred  French,  men,  women  and  children, 
cruelly  massacred.  The  bodies  of  many  of  the  slain  were  hung 
from  trees,  with  the  inscription,  "i\^tfi  as  Frenofimen,  but  as 
Aereiies.^'  Having  accomplished  his  bloody  errand,  Melendez 
founded  St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  town  by  half  a  century  of  any 
now  in  the  Union.  Four  years  after,  Dominic  de  Gourges,  burn- 
ing to  avenge  his  countrymen,  fitted  out  an  expedition  at  his  own 
expense,  and  surprised  the  Spanish  colonists  on  the  St.  -Mary's ; 
destroying  the  ports,  burning  the  houses,  and  ravaging  the  settle- 
ments with  fire  and  sword;  finishing  the  work  by  also  suspending 
some  of  the  corpses  of  his  enemies  from  trees,  with  the  inscription, 
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"iToi  aa  Spaniards,  but  as  wurderere.'"  Unable  to  hold  poBseEEion 
of  the  country,  de  Gonrg^  retired  to  bis  fleet,  Florida,  excepting 
lor  a  few  years,  remained  under  the  Spanish  crown,  Buffering  much 
in  its  early  history,  from  the  viciasitudea  of  war  and  piratical 
incursions,  until  1819,  when,  vastjy  diminished  from  its  original 
boundaries,  it  was  ceded  to  the  Onited  States,  and  in  1845  became 
a  State. 

In  1535,  Jamea  Cartier,  a  distinguished  French  mariner,  sailed 
with  an  exploring  expedition  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  taking  pos- 
session of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  king,  called  it  "New 
France."  In  1608,  the  energetic  Champlain  created  a  nuclene  tor 
the  settlement  of  Canada,  by  founding  Quebec.  This  was  the 
same  year  with  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  Virginia,  and  twelve 
years  previous  to  that  on  which  the  Puritans  first  stepped  upon  the 
rocks  of  Plymonth. 

To  strengthen  the  establishment  of  French  dominion,  the  genius 
of  Champlain  saw  that  it  was  essential  to  establish  missions  among 
the  Indians.  Up  to  this  period  "tho  far  west"  had  been  untrod 
by  the  loot  of  the  white  man.  In  1616,  a  French  Franciscan, 
named  Le  Caron,  passed  through  the  Iroquois  and  Wyandot 
nations — to  streanjS  running  into  Lake  Huron;  and  in  1634,  two 
Jesuits  founded  the  tirst  mission  in  that  region.  Bnt  just  a  century 
elapsed  trom  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  ere  the  first  Canadian 
envoys  met  the  savage  nations  of  the  northwest  at  the  tails  of  St. 
Mary's,  below  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior.  It  was  not  until  1659 
that  any  of  the  adventurous  fur-traders  wintered  on  the  shores  of 
this  vast  lake,  nor  until  1660  that  Rene  Mesnard  founded  the  first 
missionary  station  upon  its  rocky  and  inhospitable  coast,  Periah- 
ing  soon  after  in  the  tbreat,  it  was  left  to  Father  Claude  Allouez, 
five  years  subsequent,  to  build  the  first  permanent  habitation  of 
white  men  among  the  Northwestern  Indians.  In  1668,  the  mission 
was  founded  at  the  falls  of  St.  Mary's,  by  Dablon  and  Marquette; 
in  1670,  Nicholas  Perrot,  agent  for  the  intendant  of  Canada, 
explored  Lake  Michigan  to  near  its  southern  termination.  Formal 
possession  was  taken  of  the  northwest  by  tiie  French  in  1671,  and 
Marquette  established  a  missionary  station  at  Point  St.  Ignace,  on 
the  mainland  north  of  Mackinac,  which  was  the  first  settlement  in 
Michigan. 

Until  late  in  this  century,  owing  to  the  enmity  of  the  Indians 
bordering  the  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  the  adventurous  mission- 
aries, on  their  route  west,  on  pain  of  death,  were  compelled  to 
pass  far  to  the  north,  through  "  a  region  horrible  with  forests,"  by 
the  Ottawa  and  French  Rivers  of  Canada. 

As  yet  no  Frenchman  had  advanced  beyond  Fox  River,  of 
Winnebago  Lake,  in  Wisconsin ;  but  in  May,  1673,  the  missionary 
Marquette,  with  a  few  companions,  left  Mackinac  in  canoes; 
passed  up  Green  Bay,  entered  Fox  River,  crossed  the  country  to 
the  Wisconsin,  and,  following  its  current,  passed  into  and  dis- 
covered the  Mississippi;  down  which  they  sailed  several  hundred 
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miles,  and  rDtnrned  in  the  Autumn.  The  discovery  of  this  great 
river  gave  great  joy  to  New  France,  it  being  "  a  pet  idea  "  of  that 
age  that  some  of  its  western  tributaries  would  afford  a  direct  route 
to  the  South  Sea,  and  thence  to  China.  Monsieur  La  Salle,  a  man 
of  indefatigable  enterprise,  having  been  several  years  engaged  iu 
the  preparation,  in  l(i82,  explored  the  Mississippi  to  the  sea,  and 
took  formal  posseeaion  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
France,  in  honor  of  whom  he  called  it  Louisiana.  In  16S5,  he 
also  took  formal  possession  of  Texas,  and  founded  a  colony  on  the 
Colorado;  but  La  Salle  was  assassinated,  and  the  colony  dispersed. 

The  descriptions  of  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  given  by  these  explorers,  led  many  adventurers 
from  the  cold  climate  of  Canada  to  tbllow  tiie  same  route,  and 
commence  settlements.  About  the  year  16S0,  KaskasMa  and 
Cahokia,  the  oldest  towns  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  were  founded. 
Kaskaskia  became  the  capital  of  the  Illinois  country,  and  in  17^1, 
a  Jesuit  college  and  monastery  were  founded  there. 

A  peace  with  the  Iroquois,  Hurons  and  Ottawas,  in  1700,  gave 
the  French  tacilities  for  settling  the  western  part  of  Canada,  In 
June,  1701,  De  la  Motte  Cadillac,  with  a  Jesuit  missionary  and  a 
hundred  men,  laid  the  foundation  of  Detroit.  All  of  the  extensive 
region  south  of  the  lakes  was  now  claimed  by  the  French,  under 
the  name  of  Canada,  or  New  Fi-ance,  This  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  English,  and  the  New  York  legislature  passed  a  law  for 
hanging  every  Popish  priest  that  should  come  voluntarily  into  the 
province.  The  French,  chiefly  through  the  raiid  and  conciliating 
course  of  their  missionaries,  had  gained  so  much  influence  over 
the  western  Indians,  that,  when  a  war  broke  out  with  England,  itt 
1711,  the  moat  powerful  of  the  tribes  became  their  allies;  and  the 
latter  unsnccessfully  attempted  to  restrict  their  claims  to  the  country 
south  of  the  lakes.  The  Fox  nation,  allies  of  the  English,  in  1713, 
made  an  attack  upon  Detroit;  but  were  defeated  by  the  French 
and  their  Indian  allies.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht,  this  year,  ended 
this  war. 

By  the  year  1720,  a  profitable  trade  had  arisen  in  furs  and  agri- 
cultural products — -between  the  French  of  Louisiana  and  those  of 
Illinois;  and  settlements  had  been  made  on  the  Mississippi,  below 
the  junction  of  the  Illinois.  To  confine  the  English  to  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  the  French  adopted  the  plan  of  forming  a  line  of  military 
posts,  to  extend  from  the  great  northern  lakes  to  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
and  as  one  of  the  links  of  the  chain.  Fort  Chartres  was  built  on  the  ' 
Mississippi,  near  Kaskaskia;  and  in  its  vicinity  soon  flourished 
the  villages  of  Cahokia  and  Prairie  du  Bocher, 

The  Ohio  at  this  time  was  but  little  known  to  the  Fi-euch,  and 
on  their  early  maps  was  but  an  insignificant  stream.  Early  in  this 
century  their  missionaries  had  penetrated  to  the  sources  of  the  Al- 
leghany. In  1731,  Joncaire,  a  French  agent  and  trader,  estab- 
lished himself  among  the  Sonecas  at  Lewistown,  and  Fort  Niagara 
was  erected,  near  the  tails,  five  years  subsequent.     In  1735,  accord- 
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ine  to  some  authorities,  Post  St.  Vincent  was  erected  on  the 
Wabaah.  Almost  coeval  witii  ttiia,  was  the  military  post  of  Freaque 
Isle,  on  tlie  site  of  Erie,  FeiiHSjlvauia,  and  from  tliciice  a  cordon 
of  posts  extended  on  the  AllegbaDj  to  Pittsburgh;  an^tiom  thence 
down  the  Ohio  to  the  Wabash. 

A  map,  pubhshed  at  London  in  1755,  gives  the  following  list  of 
French  posts,  as  then  existing  in  the  west:  Two  on  French  Creek, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania;  Duqiiesne,  on  the  site  of 
f'ittsburgh ;  Miamis,  on  the  Manmee,  near  the  site  of  Toledo ;  San- 
dusky, on  Sandusky  Bay ;  St.  Joseph's,  on  St.  Joseph's  River, 
Michigan;  Ponchartrain,  site  of  Detroit;  Massillimacinac;  one  on 
Fox  River,  Green  Bay:  Crevecosur,  on  the  Illinois;  Hockfort,  or 
Fort  St.  Louis,  on  the  Illinois;  Vincennee;  Cahokia;  Kaskaskia, 
and  one  at  each  of  the  mouths  of  the  Wabash,  Ohio,  and  Missouri. 
Other  posts,  not  named,  were  built  about  that  time.  On  the  Ohio, 
just  below  Portsmontli,  are  ruins,  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  French 
fort ;  as  they  had  a  post  there  during  Braddock's  war. 

In  1749,  the  French  regularly  explored  the  Ohio,  and  formed 
alliances  with  the  Indians  In  western  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Virginia.  The  English,  who  claimed  the  whole  west  to  the 
Pacific,  but  whose  settlements  were  confined  to  the  comparatively 
uarrow  strip  east  of  the  monntaius,  were  jealous  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  power  of  the  French  in  the  west.  Not  content  with 
exciting  the  savages  to  hostilities  against  them,  they  stimulated 
private  enterprise  by  granting  six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  choice 
land  on  the  Ohio,  to  the  "Ohio  Company," 

By  the  year  1751,  there  were  in  the  Illinois  country,  the  settle- 
ments of  Cahokia,  five  miles  below  the  site  of  St.  Louis ;  St.  Philip's, 
forty-tive  miles  farther  down  the  river ;  St.  Genevieve,  a  little  lower 
.  still,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  Fort  Chartres,  Kas- 
kaskia  and  Prairie  du  Bocher,  The  largest  of  these  was  Kaskas- 
kia,  which  at  one  time  contained  nearly  three  thousand- souls. 

In  1748,  the  Ohio  Company,  composed  mainly  of  wealVhy  Vir- 
ginians, dispatched  Christopher  Gist  to  explore  the  country,  gain 
the  good-will  of  the  Indians,  and  ascertain  the  plans  of  the  French. 
Crossing  overland  to  the  Ohio,  he  proceeded  down  it  to  the  Great 
Miami,  np  which  he  passed  to  the  towns  of  the  Miamies,  about 
Urty  miles  north  of  the  site  of  Dayton.  The  next  year  the  com- 
pany established  a  trading  post  in  that  vicinity,  on  Loramies  Creek, 
the  tirst  point  of  English  settlement  in  the  western  country;  it  was 
■soon  after  broken  up  by  the  French. 

In  the  year  1753,  Dinwiddie,  Governor  of  Virginia,  sent  George 
Wasliinglou,  then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  as  commissioner,  to 
remonstrate  with  the  French  commandant  who  was  at  Fort  le 
Bcenf,  near  the  site  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  against  encroachments 
of  the  French,  The  English  claimed  the  country  by  virtue  of  her 
first  royal  charters;  the  French  by  the  stronger  title  of  discovery 
and  possession,"  The  result  of  the  mission  proving  unsatiafacto];^, 
the  English,  although  it  was  a  time  of  peace,  raised  a  ibrce  to 
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expel  the  invadcra  from  the  Ohio  and  ita  tributariea.  A  detachment 
under  Lieut,  Ward  erected  a  fort  on  the  site  of  Pittsburgh;  but  it 
was  surrendered  shortly  after,  in  April,  1754,  to  a  superior  force 
of  French  and  Indians  under  Contreccenr,  dnd  its  garrison  peace- 
ably permitted  to  retire  to  the  frontier  post  of  Cumberland.  Con- 
trecceur  then  erected  a  strong  fortification  at  "  the  fork,"  under  the 
name  of  Fort  Duqueene. 

Measures  were  now  taken  by  both  nations  for  the  struggle  that 
was  to  ensue.  On  the  28th  of  May,  a  strong  detachment  of  Vir- 
ginia troops,  under  Washington,  surprised  a  small  body  of  French 
ftora  Fort  Duqueane,  killed  its  commander,  M.  Jumonville,  atid 
ten  men,  and  took  nearly  all  the  rest  prisoners.  He  then  fell  back 
and  erected  Fort  Necessity,  near  the  site  of  Uniontown.  In  July 
he  was  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  French  and  Indians,  com- 
manded by  M.  Viliiers,  and  after  a  gallant  resistance,  compelled  to 
capitulate  with  permission  to  retire  unmolested,  and  under  tho  ex- 
press stipulation  that  farther  settlements  or  forts  should  not  be 
founded  by  the  English,  west  of  the  mountains,  for  one  year. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1755,  Gen.  Braddock  was  defeated  within 
tea  miles  of  Fi>rt  Duquesne.  His  army,  composed  mainly  of  vete- 
ran English  ti'oints,  passed  into  an  ambuscade  tbrmed  by  a  far 
inferior  body  of  Fi-ench  and  Indians,  who,  lying  concealed  in  two 
deep  i'avines,  each  aide  of  his  linu  of  march,  poured  in  upon  the 
compact  body  of  their  enemy  vollies  of  musketry,  with  almost  per- 
fect safety  to  themselves.  The  Virginia  provincials,  under  Wash- 
ington, by  their  knowledge  of  border  warfare  and  cool  bravery, 
alone  saved  the  army  from  complete  rnin.  Braddock  was  himself 
mortally  wounded  by  a  provincial  named  Fausett.  A  brother  of 
the  latter  had  disobeyed  the  silly  orders  of  the  general,  that  the 
troops  should  not  take  positions  behind  the  trees,  when  Braddock 
rode  up  and  struck  him  down.  Fausett,  who  saw  the  whole  trans- 
action, immediately  drew  up  his  rifle  and  shot  him  through  the 
lungs;  partly  from  revenge,  and  partly  as  a  measure  of  salvation 
to  the  army  which  was  being  sacrificed  to  his  headstrong  obstinacy 
and  inexperience. 

The  result  of  this  battle  gave  the  French  and  Indians  a  complete 
ascendancy  on  the  Ohio,  and  put  a  check  to  the  operations  of  the 
English,  west  of  the  mountains,  for  two  or  three  years.  In  July, 
1758,  Gen.  Forbes,  with  seven  thousand  men,  left  Carlisle,  Penn., 
for  the  west.  A  corps  in  advance,  principally  of  Highland  Scotch, 
under  Major  Grant,  were  on  the  13th  of  September  defeated  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Duquesne,  on  the  site  of  Pittsburgh.  A  short 
time  alter,  the  French  and  Indians,  under  Col.  Boquet,  made  an 
unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  advanced  guard. 

In  November,  the  commandant  of  Fort  Duquesne,  unable  to 
cope  with  the  superior  lorce  approaching  under  Forbes,  abandoned 
the  fortress,  and  descended  to  New  Orleans.  On  his  route,  he 
erected  Fort  Massac,  so  called  in  ht^nor  of  M.  Massac,  who  super- 
intended its  construction ,     It  Tas  upon  the  Ohio,  within  forty 
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miles  of  its  mouth— and  within  the  limits  of  Illioois.  Forbes  re- 
paired Fort  Duquesne,  and  changed  its  name  to  Fort  Pitt,  in  honor 
of  the  English  Frime  Minister. 

The  English  were  now  for  the  firet  time  in  possession  of  the 
npper  Ohio.  In  the  spring,  they  established  several  posts  in  that 
region,  prominent  among  which  was  Fort  Bnrd,  or  Eedstone  Old 
Fort,  on  thu  site  of  Brownsville. 

Owing  to  the  treachery  of  Got.  Lyttleton,  in  1760,  by  which, 
twenty-two  Cherokee  chiefs  on  an  embassy  of  peace  were  made 
prisoners  at  Fort  George,  on  the  Savarnah,  that  nation  flew  to 
arms,  and  for  a  while  desolated  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas.  Fort  Loudon,  in  East  Tennessee,  having  been  besieged 
by  the  Indians,  the  garrison  capitulated  on  the  7th  of  Augnst,  and 
on  the  day  afterward,  while  on  the  route  to  Fort  George,  were 
attacked,  and  the  greater  part  massacred.  In  the  snmmer  of  1761, 
Col.  Grant  invaded  their  country,  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for 

giace.  On  the  north  the  most  brilliant  success  had  attended  the 
ritish  arms.  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  and  Fort  Niagara,  and 
Quebec  were  taken  in  1759,  and  the  next  year  Montreal  fell,  and 
with  it  a!!  of  Canada, 

By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  France  gave  up  her  claim  to 
New  France  and  Canada;  embracing  all  the  country  cast  of  the 
Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  Bayou  Iberville.  The  remainder 
of  her  Mississippi  possessions,  embracing  Louisiana  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  Island  of  Orleans,  she  soon  after  secretly  ceded 
to  Spain,  which  terminated  the  dominion  of  France  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  lier  vast  plans  for  empire. 

At  this  period  Lower  Louisiana  had  become  of  considerable  im- 
portance. The  explorations  of  La  Salle  in  the  Lower  Mississippi 
country,  were  renewed  in  1697,  by  Lemoine  D'Iberville,  a  brave 
French  naval  officer.  Sailing  with  two  vessels,  he  entered  the 
Mississippi  in  March  1698,  by  the  Bayou  Iberville.  He  built  forts 
on  the  Bay  of  Biloxi,  and  at  "Mobile,  both  of  which  were  deserted 
for  the  Island  of  Dauphine.  which  for  years  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  colony.  He  also  erected  Fort  Balise,  at  the  mouth  of  thu 
river,  and  fixed  on  the  site  of  Fort  Rosalie ;  which  latter  becanni 
the  scene  of  a  bloody  Indian  war. 

After  his  death,  in  1706,  Louisiana  was  but  little  more  tban  a 
wilderness,  and  a  vain  search  tor  gold,  and  trading  in  furs,  rather 
than  the  substantial  pursuits  of  agriculture,  allured  the  colonists  ; . 
and  much  time  was  lost  in  journeys  of  discovery,  and  in  collecting 
furs  among  distant  tribes.  Of  the  occupied  lands,  Biloxi  was  a 
barren  sand,  and  the  soil  of  the  Isle  of  Dauphine  poor.  Bienville, 
the  brother  and  successor  of  D'Iberville,  was  at  the  fort_  on  the 
Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  where  he  and  his  soldiers  were  liable  to 
inundations,  and  held  joint  possession  with  mosquitoes,  frogs, 
snakes  and  alligators. 

In  1712,  Antoine  de  Crozat,  an  East  India  merchant,  of  vast 
ealth,  purchased  a  grant  of  the  entire  country,  with  the  exclusive 
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riylit  of  commorce  for  sixteen  years.  But  in  1717,  the  speculation 
having  resulted  in  his  ruin,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  colonists,  he 
Burreudered  his  privileges.  Soon  after,  a  number  of  other  adveu- 
tarei-s,  under  the  name  of  the  Missiesippi  Company,  obtained  from 
the  French  government  a  charter,  which  gave  them  all  the  rights 
of  sovereignty,  except  the  bare  title,  including  a  complete  mono- 
poly of  the  trade,  and  the  mines.  Their  expectations  were  chietiy 
from  the  mines ;  and  on  the  strength  of  a  former  traveler,  Nicholas 
Perrot,  having  discovered  a  copper  mine  in  the  valley  of  St.  Petere, 
the  directors  of  the  company  assigned  to  the  soil  of  Louisiana, 
silver  and  gold ;  and  to  the  mud  of  the  Mississippi,  diamonds  and 
pearls.  The  notorious  Law,  who  then  resided  at  Paris,  was  the 
secret  agent  of  the  company.  To  form  its  capital,  its  shares  were 
sold  at  five  hundred  livres  each;  and  such  was  the  speculating 
mania  of  the  times,  that  in  a  short  time  more  than  a  hundred  mil 
lions  were  realized.  Although  this  proved  ruinous  to  individuals, 
yet  the  colony  was  greatly  benefited  by  the  consequent  emigration, 
and  agriculture  and  commerce  flourished. 

In  1719,  Renault,  an  agent  of  the  Mississippi  Company,  left 
France  with  about  two  hundred  miners  and  emigrants,  to  carry  out 
the  hiining  schemes  of  the  company.  He  bought  five  hundred 
slaves  at  St.  Domingo,  to  work  the  mines,  which  he  conveyed  to 
Illinois  in  1720.  He  established  himself  a  few  miles  above  Kas- 
kasia,  and  founded  there  the  village  of  St.  Philips,  Extravagant 
expectations  existed  in  France,  of  his  probable  success  in  obtaining., 
gold  and  silver.  He  sent  out  exploring  parties  in  various  sections  ot 
Illinois  and  Missouri.  His  explorations  extended  to  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  rivers,  and  even  to  the  Cumberland  valley 
in  Tennessee,  where  at  ■'  French  Lick,"  on  the  sit«  of  Nashville,  the 
French  established  a  trading  post.  Aitliough  RenatilE  was  woe- 
fully disappointed  in  not  discovering  extensive  mines  of  gold  or 
silver,  yet  he  made  various  discoveries  of  lead;  amoi^  which 
were  the  mines  north  of  Potosi,  and  those  on  the  St.  Francois. 
He  eventually  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the  smelting  of  lead, 
of  which  he  made  considerable  quantities,  and  shipped  to  France. 
He  remained  in  the  country  until  1744.  Nothing  of  consequence 
was  again  done  in  mining,  until  after  the  American  Kevolution. 

In  1718,  Bienville  laid  out  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  on  the 
plan  of  Roehefort,  France.  Some  four  years  after,  the  bankruptcy 
-  of  Law  threw  the  colony  into  the  greatest  confusion,  and  occasioned 
wide-spread  ruin  in  France,  where  speculation  had  been  carried  to 
an  extreme  unknown  before. 

The  expenditures  for  Louisiana,  were  consequently  stopped,  but 
the  colony  had  now  gained  strength  to  struggle  for  herself.  Louisi- 
ana was  then  dividSi  into  nine  cantons,  of  which  Arkansas  and 
Illinois  formed  each  one. 

About  this  time,  the  colony  had  considerable  difficulty  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  were  iuvolved  in  wars  with  the  Chickasaws  and 
the  Natchez.     This  latter  named  tribe  were  finally  completely  con- 
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qnered  The  remnant  of  them  dispersed  among  other  Indkiis,  Ro 
that,  that  once  powerful  people,  as  a  distinct  race,  was  entirely 
lost.  Their  name  alone  survives,  as  that  of  a  (iourishing  city. 
Tradition  related  singular  stories  of  the  Natchez.  It  was  helicved 
that  they  emigrated  from  Mexico,  and  were  kindred  to  tlie  Ineas 
of  Peru.  The  Natchez  alone,  of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  had  a  con- 
secrated temple,  where  a  perpetual  fire  was  maintained  by  ap- 
pointed gnardians.  Near  the  temple,  on  an'  artificial  mound, 
stood  the  dwelling  of  their  chief— called  the  Great  San ;  who  was 
supposed  to  be  descended  from  that  luminary,  and  all  around  were 
grouped  the  dwellings  of  the  tribe.  His  power  was  absolute ;  the 
dignity  was  hereditary,  and  transmitted  exclnaivelj  through  the 
female  line-,  and  the  race  of  nobles  was  so  distinct,  that  usage  had 
moulded  language  into  the  forms  of  reverence. 

In  1732,  the  Mississippi  Company  relinquished  their  charter  to 
the  king  after  holding  possession  fourteen  years.  At  this  period, 
Louisiana  had  five  thonsand  whites,  and  twenty-five  hundred 
blacks.  Agriculture  was  improving  in  all  the  nine  cantons,  par- 
ticularly in  Illinois,  which  was  considered  the  granary  ot  the 
colony  Louisiana  continued  to  advance  until  the  war  broke  unt 
with  'England  in  1775,  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  hrench 

dominion.  ^        ,    ..    ,    . 

Immediately  after  the  peace  of  1763,  all  the  old  French  lorts  in 
the  west,  as  far  as  Green  Bay,  were  repaired  and  garrisoned  w;th 
British  troops.  Agents  and  surveyors  too,  were  making  examina- 
tions of  the  finest  lands  east  and  northeast  of  the  Ohio.  Judging 
from  the  past,  the  Indians  were  satisfied  that  the  Briiisb  intended 
to  possess  the  whole  conntry.  The  celebrated  Ottowa  chief,  Pon- 
tiac,  burning  with  hatred  against  the  English,  in  that  year  formed 
a  general  league  with  the  western  tribes,  and  by  the  middle  of  May 
all  the  western  posts  had  fallen— or  were  closely  besieged  by  the 
Indians,  and  the  whole  frontier,  for  almost  a  thousand  miles,  suf- 
fered from  the  merciless  fury  of  savage  warfare.  Treaties  of  peace 
were  made  with  the  difl"erent  tribes  of  Indians,  in  the  year  follow- 
ing at  Niagara,  by  Sir  William  Johnson  ;  at  Detroit  or  vicinity 
by  General  Bradstreet,  and,  in  what  is  now  Coshocton  county, 
Ohio  by  Col.  Boquet ;  at  the  German  Flats,  on  the  Mohawk,  with 
the  S'ix  Nations  and  their  confederates.  By  these  treaties,  exten- 
sive tracts  were  ceded  by  the  Indians  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  south  of  Lake  Krie. 

Peace  having  been  concluded,  the  excitable  frontier  population 
began  to  cross  the  mountains.  Small  settlements  were  formed  on 
the  main  routes,  extending  north  toward  Fort  Pitt,  and  south  to 
the  bead  waters  of  the  Holston  and  Clinch,  in  the  vicinity  of  South- 
western Virginia.  In  1766,  a  town  was  laid  out  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Pitt.  Military  land  warrants  had  been  issued  in  great  num- 
bers arid  a  perfect  mania  for  western  land  had  taken  popsession  of 
the  people  of  the  middle  colonies.  The  treaty  made  by  Sir  William 
obnaon,  at  Fprt  Stanwix,  on  the  site  of  XJtica,  Kew  lork,  in 
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October,  1768,  with  the  Six  Kations  and  their  confederates,  and  those 
of  Hard  Labor  and  Lochaber,  made  with  the  Cherokees,  aiforded 
a  pretext  under  which  the  settlements  were  advanced.  It  was  now 
■  falsely  claimed  that  the  Indian  title  was  extinguished  east  and  south 
of  the  Ohio,  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  the  spirit  of  emigration 
and  speculation  in  land  greatly  increased.  Among  the  land  com- 
panies formed  at  this  time  was  the  "Mississippi  Company,"  of 
which  George  Washington  was  an  active  memher.  * 

Up  to  this  period  very  little  was  known  bv  the  English  of  the 
country  south  of  tiie  Ohio.  In  1754,  James  M.  Bride,  wifh  some 
others,  had  passed  down  the  Ohio  in  canoes ;  and  landing  at  the 
month  of  the  Kentacky  River,  marked  the  initials  of  their  names, 
and  the  date  on  the  barks  of  trees.  On  their  return,  they  were  the 
first  to  give  a  particular  account  of  the  beauty  and  richness  of  the 
country  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britisli  settlements.  Ilfo  tarther 
notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  Kentucky  until  the  year  1767, 
when  John  Finlay,  an  Indian  trader,  with  others,  passed  through 
a  part  of  the  rich  lands  of  Kentucky — then  called  by  the  Indians 
"  ik6  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground."  Finlay,  returning  to  North 
Carolina,  fired  the  curiosity  of  his  neighbors  by  the  reports  of  the 
discoveries  he  had  made.  In  consequence  of  this  information,  Ool. 
Daniel  Boone,  in  company  with  Finlay,  Stewart,  HoJden,  Monay, 
and  Cool,  set  out  from  their  residence  on  the  Zadkin,  in  North 
Carolina,  May  1st,  1769 ;  and  alter  a  long  and  fatiguing  march, 
over  a  mountainous  and  pathless  wilderness,  arrived  on  the  lied 
Kiver.  Here,  from  the  top  of  an  euiinence,  Boone  and  his  com- 
panions fii-st  beheld  a  distant  view  of  the  beautiful  lands  of  Kentucky. 
The  plains  and  forests  abounded  with  wild  beasts  of  every  kind  : 
deer  and  elk  were  common  ;  the  buffalo  were  seen  in  herds,  and 
the  plains  covered  with  the  richest  verdure.  The  glowing  descrip'- 
tions  of  these  adventurers  inflamed  the  imaginations  of  the  border- 
ers, and  their  own  sterile  mountains  beyond  lost  their  charms,  when 
compared  to  the  fertile  plains  of  this  newly -discovered  Paradise  in 
the  West. 

In  1770,  Ebenezcr  Silas  and  Jonathan  Zane  settled  Wheeling. 
In  1771,  such  was  the  rush  of  emigration  to  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  Western  Vii^inia,  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Ohio,  that  every 
kind  of  breadstuff  became  so  scarce,  that,  for  several  months,  a  great 
part  of  the  population  were  obliged  to  subsist  entirely  on  meats, 
roots,  vegetables,  and  milk,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  bread- 
stuffs  ;  and  hence  that  period  was  long  after  known  as  "Me  starving 
ymr?^  Settlers,  enticed  by  the  beauty  of  the  Cherokee  country, 
emigrated  to  East  Tennessee,  and  hundreds  of  families  also,  moved 
tarther  south  to  the  mild  climate  of  West  Florida,  which  at  this 
period  extended  to  the  Mississippi.  In  the  summer  of  1773,  Frank- 
fort and  Louisville,  Kentucky,  were  laid  out.  The  next  year  was 
signalized  by  "Dunmore's  war,"  which  temporarily  checked  the 
settlements. 

In  the  summer  of  1774,  several  other  parties  of  surveyors  and 
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hunters  entered  Kentucky,  and  James  Ilarrod  ereck-d  adwcOhiig — 
tlie  first  erected  by  whites  in  tlie  country — on  or  near  tlit;  witu  nl' 
Harrodsbnrg,  aronnd  which  afterward  arose  "  IlarriHi  Stiitinn." 
In  the  year  1775,  Cot.  Richard  Henderson,  a  native  of  N<>rth  Car- 
olina, in  behalf  of  himsell'  and  his  asBOciatee.  purchased  of  ihe  Cher- 
okeuB  ail  the  country  lying  l>etween  the  Cnmberland  Iliver  and 
Cniiiberland  Mountains  and  Kentucky  River,  and  south  ol  the 
Ohio,  which  now  comprises  more  than  half  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tncky.  The  new  country  he  named  Transylvania.  The  tirst 
legislature  sat  at  Boonsborough,  and  formed  an  independent  f;ov- 
ernment,  on  liberal  and  rational  principles.  Henderson  was  very 
active  in  granting  lands  to  new  settlers.  The  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia subsequently  crashed  his  schemes;  they  claimed  the  sole 
right  to  purcliase  lands  from  the  Indiana,  and  declared  his  purchase 
null  and  void.  But  &&  some  compensation  for  the  services  ren- 
dered in  opening  the  wilderness,  the  legislature  granted  to  the  pro- 
prietors a  tract  of  land,  twelve  miles  square,  on  the  Ohio,  below 
the  mouth  of  Green  River. 

In  1775,  Daniel  Boone,  in  the  employment  of  Henderson,  laid 
out  the  town  and  Ibrt  afierw:ird  called  Boonsborouj;h.  From  this 
time  Boonsborough  and  Harrodsbnrg  became  the  nucleus  and  sup- 
port of  emigration  and  settlement  in  Kentucky.  In  May,  another 
tort  was  also  bnilt,  which  was  under  the  command  of  Col.  Benja- 
min Lo^n,  and  named  Logan's  Fort,  It  stood  on  the  site  of  Htan- 
ibrd,  in  Xincoln  county,  and  became  an  important  post. 

In  1776,  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia  was  tbrmally  extended  over 
the  colony  of  Iransylvania,  which  was  organized  into  a  county 
named  Kentucky,  and  the  iirst  court  was  held  at  Harrodsburg  in 
the  spring  of  1787.  At  this  time  the  war  of  the  Revohition  was 
in  full  progress,  and  the  early  settlers  of  Kentucky  were  particu- 
larly exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Indian  allies  of  Great  Britain; 
a  detailed  account  of  which  is  elsewhere  given  in  this  volume.  The 
early  French  settlements  in  the  Illinois  country  now  being  in  pos- 
session of  that  power,  formed  important  points  around  which  the 
British  assembled  the  Indians  and  instigated  them  to  murderous 
incursions  against  the  pioneer  population. 

The  year  1779  was  marked  in  Kentucky  by  the  passage  of  the 
Virginia  Land  Laws.  At  this  time  there  existed  claims  of  various 
kinds  to  the  western  lands.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  ex- 
amine and  give  judgment  upon  these  various  claims,  as  they  might 
be  presented.  Ihese  having  been  provided  for,  the  residue  of  the 
the  rich  lands  of  Kentucky  were  in  the  market.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  passage  of  these  laws,  a  vast  number  of  emigrants  crossed 
the  monntains  into  Kentucky  to  locate  land  warrants:  and  in  tlie 
years  1779-80  and  '81,  the  great  and  alisorbing  topic  in  Kentucky 
was  to  enter,  survey  and  obtain  patents  for  the  richest  lands, 
and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  all  the  horrors  and  dangers  of  an  In- 
dian war. 

Although  the  main  features  of  the  Virginia  land  laws  were  just 
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and  liboral,  vet  a  great  defect  existed  in  their  not  providing  for  a 
general  snrv'ej  of  the  country  by  the  parent  State,  and  lis  snbcli 
?ision  into  seelion.  and  parts  of  sectionn.  Each  «-arrant-ho  der 
being  reonired  to  lualte  his  own  snr»ey,  and  liaving  the  privilege 
of  iMating  according  to  hia  pleasnre.  interminable  con  usion  .rose 
from  want  of  precision  in  the  boundaries.  In  unskillful  hands, 
entries,  surveys,  and  patents  were  piled  upon  each  other,  overlap- 
Ding  and  crossing   in  inextricable   confusion ;    hence,  when    the 
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ionntry  became  densely  populated,  arose  vexatious  lawsuits  and 
perplexitra.  Such  men  as  Kenton  and  Boone,  who  had  done  so 
much  for  the  wclliire  of  Kentucky  in  its  early  days  of  trial  lonnd 
their  inde«nite  entries  declared  null  and  void,  and  were  dispos- 
sessed, in  their  old  age,  of  any  claim  upon  that  soil  tor  which  they 
had  periled  tlieir  all.  .  ,   , 

The  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  lor  a  time  only,  suspended 
Indian  hostilities,  when  the  Indian  war  was  again  carried  on  with 
renewed  energy.  This  arose  from  the  tiiilnre  of  both  countries  in 
fnllv  executing  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  By  it,  England  was  olili- 
gated  to  snirlnder  the  northwestern  posts  within  the  boundaries 
5f  the  Onion,  and  to  return  slaves  taken  during  the  war  Ihe 
United  States,  on  their  part  had  agreed  to  oiler  no  legal  obstacles 
to  the  collection  of  debts  due  from  her  citizens  to  those  ol  dreat 
Britain.  Virginia,  indignant  at  tlie  removal  of  her  slaves  by  tlie 
British  fleet,  %y  law  prohibited  the  collection  of  British  debts, 
while  England,  in  consequence,  refused  to  deliver  up  the  posts,  so 
that  they  were  held  by  her  more  than  ten  years,  until  Jay  8  treaty 
was  concluded.  ,      .        .     ,^r,. 

Settlements  rapidly  advanced.  Simon  Kenton  havmg,  m  1784, 
erected  a  blockhouse  on  the  site  of  Maysville— then  called  Lime- 
stone—that became  the  point  from  whence  the  stream  ot  emigra- 
tion  from  down  its  way  on  the  Ohio,  turned  into  the  interior. 

In  the  spring  of  1783,  the  firet  court  in  Kentucky  was  held  at 
Harrodsbnrg  At  this  period,  the  establishment  of  a  government, 
independent  of  Virginia,  appeared  to  be  of  paramonnt  necessity, 
in  cJnseqnenee  of  troubles  with  the  Indians.  For  this  object,  the 
Bret  convention  in  Kentucky  was  held  at  Danville,  in  December, 
1784-  but  it  was  not  consummated  until  eight  separate  conventions 
had  been  held,  running  through  a  term  of  six  years.  The  last  was 
assembled  in  July,  1790 ;  on  the  4th  of  February,  17!)1,  Congress 
passed  the  act  admitting  Kentucky  into  the  Union,  and  in  the 
April  tbllowing  she  adopted  a  State  Constitution. 

Prior  to  this  unfavorable  impressions  prevailed  in  Kentucky 
against  the  Union,  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  Congress  to 
compel  a  sni-render  of  the  northwest  posts,  and  the  apparent  dis- 
position of  the  Northern  States  to  yield  to  Spain,  lor  twenty  years, 
the  sole  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gull  ot  Mexico, 
the  exclusive  right  to  which  was  claimed  by  that  power  as  being 
within  her  dominions  Kentucky  was  suffering  nnder  the  horrors 
of  Indian  warfare,  and  having  no  government  ol  her  own,  slie  saw 
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that  tiiat  beyond  the  moiiiitaius  was  unable  to  afford  them  protec- 
tion. When,  in  the  year  178ti,  several  States  in  Congress  showed 
a  disposition  to  yield  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi  to 
bpain  lor  certain  commercial  advantages,  which  would  inure  to 
their  benefit,  but  not  in  the  l.^aat  to  that  of  Kentucky,  there  arose 
a  universal  voice  of  dissatisfaction ;  and  many  were  in  favor  of  de- 
claring the  independence  of  Kentncky  and  erecting  an  independent 
government  west  of  the  mountains. 

Spain  was  then  an  immenc-e  landholder  in  the  West.  She  claimed 
all  east  of  the  Mississippi  lying  south  or  the  31st  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  ail  west  of  that  river  to  the  ocean. 

In  May,  1787,  a  convention  was  assembled  at  Danville  to  remon- 
strate with  Congress  against  the  proposition  of  ceding  the  naviga- 
bon  of  the  Mississippi  to  Spain;  but  it  having  been  ascertained 
that  Congress,  throngh  the  inHuence  of  Virginia  and  the  other 
Southern  States,  would  not  permit  this,  the  convention  had  no  occa- 
sion to  act  upon  the  subject. 

In  the  year  1787,  quite  a  sensation  arose  in  Kentucky  in  conse- 
quence of  a  profitable  trade  having  been  opened  with  New  Orleans 
by  General  Wilkinson,  who  descended  thither  in  Juno,  with  a  boat 
'oad  of  tobacco  and  other  productions  of  Kentucky.  Previoasly 
all  those  who  ventured  down  the  river  within  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments, had  their  property  seized.  The  lure  was  then  held  out  by 
the  Spanish  Minister,  that  if  Kentucky  would  declare  her  indepen- 
dence ot  the  United  States,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  should 
be  opened  to  her;  but  that,  never  would  this  privilege  be  extended 
while  she  was  a  part  of  the  Union,  in  consequence  of  existinu-  com- 
mercial treaties  between  Spain  and  other  European  powers. 

In  the  winter  of  1788-9,  the  notorious  Dr.  Connolly  a  secret 
British  agent  from  Canada,  arrived  in  Kentucky.  His  object  ap- 
peared to  be  to  sound  the  temper  of  her  people,  and  ascertain  if 
they  wei-e  willing  to  unite  with  British  troops  from  Canada  and 
seize  upon  and  hold  New  Orleans  and  the  Spanish  settlements  on 
the  Mississippi.  He  dwelt  upon  the  advantages  which  it  must  be 
to  the  people  of  the  West  to  hold  and  possess  the  right  of  navigat- 
ing the  Mississippi;  but  his  overtures  were  not  accepted. 

At  this  time  settlements  had  been  commenced  within  the  present 
limits  ot  Ohio.  Before  giving  a  sketch  of  these,  we  glance  at  the 
western  land  claims. 

The  claim  of  the  English  monarch  to  the  Northwestern  Territory 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at 
I  aris,  September  3,  1783.  During  the  pendency  of  this  negotia- 
tion, Mr.  Oswald,  the  British  commissioner,  proposed  the  Biver 
Ohio  as  the  western  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  but  for  the 
indomitable  persevering  opposition  of  John  Adams,  one  of  the 
American  commissioners,  who  insisted  upon  the  Mississippi  as  the 
boundary,  this  proposition  would  have  probably  been  acceded  to. 

Ihe  States  who  owned  western  unappropriated  lands  under  their 
original  charters  from  British  monarchs,  with  a  single  exception. 
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ceded  them  to  the  United  States.  In  March,  1784,  Virginia  ceded 
the  soil  and  juriBdiction  of  her  lands  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  In 
September,  1786,  Connecticut  ceded  her  claim  to  the  soil  and  jnris- 
diction  of  her  western  lands,  excepting  that  part  of  Ohio  known  as 
the  "Western  Reserve,"  and  to  that  she  ceded  her  jurisdictional 
claims  in  1800.  Massachusetts  and  New  York  ceded  all  their 
claims.  Beside  these  were  the  Indian  claims  asserted  bj  the  right 
of  possession.  These  have  been  extinguished  by  various  treaties, 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  inroads  of  emigration  rendered  necessary. 

The  Indan  title  to  a  large  part  of  the  territory  of  Ohio  having 
become  est ingui shed,  Congress,  before  aettlemente  were  com- 
menced, found  it  necessan'  to  pass  ordinances  for  the  survey  and 
sale  of  the  lands  in  the  Northwest  Territory.  In  October,  1787, 
Manasseh  Cutler  and  Winthrop  Sargeant,  agents  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Ohio  Company,  made  a  large  purchase  of  land,  bounded  south 
by  the  Ohio,  and  west  by  the  Scioto  river.  Its  settlement  was  com- 
menced at  Marietta  in  the  spring  of  1788,  which  was  the  first  made 
by  the  Americans  within  Onio.  A  settlement  had  been  attempted 
within  the  limits  of  Ohio,  on  the  site  of  Portsmouth,  in  April, 
1785,  by  four  families  from  Bedstone,  Pennsylvania,  but  difficul- 
ties with  the  Indians  compelled  its  abandonment. 

About  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  Marietta,  Congress  appointed 
General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Governor:  Winthrop  Sargeant,  Secre- 
tary; and  Samuel  Elolden  Parsons,  James  M.  Varnum  and  John 
Cleves  Symmes,  .lodges  in  and  over  the  Territory.  They  organ- 
ized its  government  and  passed  laws,  and  the  governor  erected  the 
county  of  Washington,  embracing  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
half  of  the  present  limits  of  Ohio. 

In  November,  1788,  the  second  settlement  within  the  limits  of 
Ohio  was  commenced  at  Columbia,  on  the  Ohio,  live  miles  above 
the  site  of  Cincinnati,  and  within  the  purchase  and  under  the 
auspices  of  John  Cleves  Symmes  and  associates.  Shortly  after, 
settlements  were  commenced  at  Cincinnati  and  at  North  Bend, 
sixteen  miles  below,  both  within  Symmes'  purchase.  In  1790, 
another  settlement  was  made  at  Galliopolis  by  a  colony  from 
France — the  name  signifying  City  of  the  French. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1789,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Fort 
Harmer,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  opposite  Marietta,  by' 
Governor  St.  Clair,  in  which  the  treaty  which  had  been  made  four 
years  previous  at  Fort  M'Intosh,  on  the  site  of  Beaver,  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  renewed  and  confirmed.  It  did  not,  however,  produce 
the  favorable  results  anticipated.  The  Indians,  the  same  year, 
committed  numerous  murders,  which  occasioned  the  alarmed  set- 
tlers to  erect  block-houses  in  each  of  the  new  settlements.  In 
June,  Maior  Doughty,  with  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  commenced 
the  erection  of  Fort  Washington,  on  the  site  of  Cincinnati.  In  the 
course  of  the  summer.  Gen.  Ilarmer  arrived  at  the  fort  with  three 
hundred  men. 

Negotiations  with  the  Indians  proving  unfavorable.  Gen.  Harmer 
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marched,  in  September,  1790,  from  Cincinnati  with  thirteen  hundred 
njen,  less  than  one-fourth  of  whom  were  regulars,  to  attack  their 
towns  on  the  Maumee.  He  succeeded  in  burning  thisir  towns;  but 
in  an  engagement  witli  the  Indiana,  part  of"  his  troops  met  with  a 
severe  loss.  The  next  year  a  larger  army  was  assembled  at  Cin- 
cinnati, under  Gen.  St  Clair,  composed  of  abont  three  thousand 
men.  With  this  force  he  commenced  his  march  toward  the  Indian 
towns  on  the  Mauipee.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  ith  of  Nov., 
1791,  his  army,  while  in  camp  on  what  is  now  the  line  of  Darks 
and  Mercer  counties,  within  three  miles  of, the  Indiana  line,  and 
about  seventy  north  from  Cincinnati,  were  surprised  bj  a  large 
body  of  Indians,  and  defeated  with  terrible  slaughter.  A  third 
army,  under  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  was  organized.  On  the  20th 
of  August,  179i,  they  met  and  completely  defeated  the  Indians, 
on  the  Maumee  Kiver,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  the  site  of 
Toledo.  The  Indians  at  length,  becoming  convinced  of  their 
inability  to  resist  the  American  arms,  sued  for  peace.  On  the  3d 
of  August,  1795,  Gen.  Wayne  concluded 'a  treaty  at  Greenville, 
sixty  miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  with  eleven  of  the  most  powerful 
northwestern  tribes  in  grand  council.  This  gave  peace  to  the 
West  of  several  years'  duration,  durir^  which  the  settlements  pro- 
gressed with  great  rapidity.  Jay's  Treaty,  concluded  November 
19th,  1794,  was  a  most  important  event  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
West.  It  provided  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  British  troops 
from  the  northwestern  posts.  In  1796,  the  Northwestern  Territory 
was  divided  into  five  counties.  Marietta  was  the  seat  of  justice 
of  Hamilton  and  Washington  counties;  Vincennes,  of  Knox 
county ;  Kaskaskia,  of  St.  Clair  county ;  and  Detroit,  of  Wayne 
county.  The  settlers,  out  of  the  limits  of  Ohio,  were  Canadian  or 
Creole  French.  The  headquarters  of  the  northwest  army  were 
removed  to  Detroit,  at  which  point  a  fort  had  been  built,  by 
De  la  Motte  Cadillac,  as  early  as  1701. 

Originally  Virginia  claimed  jurisdiction  over  a  large  part  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  as  being  within  her  dominions,  yet  it  was 
not  until  after  the  close  of  the  Kevolution  that  the  boundary  line 
was  permanently  established.  Then  this  tract  was  divided  into 
two  counties.  The  one,  Westmoreland,  extended  from  the  moun- 
tains west  of  the  Alleghany  River,  including  Pittsburgh  and  all 
the  countrybetween  the  Kishkeminitas  and  the  Youghiogheny. 
The  other,  Washington,  comprised  all  south  and  west  of  Pittsburgh, 
inclusive  of  all  the  country  east  and  west  of  the  Monongaheia 
Kiver.  At  this  period  Fort  Pitt  was  a  frontier  post,  around  wiiich 
had  sprung  up  the  village  of  Pittsburgh,  which  was  not  regularly 
laid  out  into  a  town  nntil  1784.  The  settlement  on  the  Monon- 
gaheia at  "  Redstone  Old  Fort,"  or  "  Fort  Burd,"  as  it  originally 
was  called,  having  become  an  important  point  of  embarkation  for 
western  emigrants,  was  the  nest  year  laid  off  into  a  town  under 
the  name  of  Brownsville.  Regular  forwarding  houses  were  soon 
established  here,  by  whose  lines  goods  were  systematically  wagoned 
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over  the  n;ountains,  thus  sopereeding  the  slow  and  tedious  mode 
of  transportation  by  pack-horees,  to  which  the  emigranta  had 
previously  heen  oblitjed  to  resort. 

In  July,  1786,  "The  Pittsburgh  Gazette,"  the  first  newspaper 
issued  in  the  west,  was  published;  the  second  being  the  "Ken- 
tucky Gazette,"  established  at  Lexington,  in  August  of  the  next 
year.  As  late  as  1791,  the  Alleghany  Eiver  was  the  frontier 
limit  of  the  settlements  of  Pennsylyaiiia,  the  Indians  _  holding 
possession  of  the  region  around  its  northwestern  tributaries,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  scattering  settlements,  which  were  all 
simultaneously  broken  up  and  exterminated  in  one  night,  in 
February  of  this  year,  by  a  band  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indians. 
During  the  campaigns  of  Harmer,  St.  Clair  and  Wayne,  Pittfl- 
bui^h  was  the  great  depot  for  the  armies. 

ffw  this  time  agriculture  and  manufactures  had  begun  to  flourish 
in  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  an  extensive  trade 
was  carried  on  with  the  settlements  on  the  Ohio  and  on  the  Lower 
Mississippi,  with  New  Orleans  and  the  rich  Spanish  settlements  in 
its  vicinity.  Monongahela  whisky,  horses,  cattle,  aad  agricultural 
and  mechanical  implements  of  iron  were  the  principal  articles  of 
export.  The  Spanish  government  soon  after  much  embarrassed 
this  trade  by  imposing  heavy  duties. 

The  first  settlements  in  Tennessee  were  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Loudon,  on  the  Little  Tennessee,  in  what  is  now  Monroe 
county,  East  Tennessee,  about  the  year  1758.  Forts  London  and 
'  Ohisael  wercj  built  at  that  time  by  Colonel  Byrd,  who  marched  into 
the  Cherokee  country  with  a  regiment  from  Virginia.  The  next 
year  war  broke  out  with  the  Cherokees.  In  1760,  the  Cherokees 
besieged  Fort  Loudon,  into  which  the  settlers  had  gathered  their 
families,  numbering  nearly  three  hundred  persons.  The  latter 
were  obliged  to  surrender  for  want  of  provisions,  bnt  agreeably  to 
the  terms  of  capitulation  were  to  retreat  unmolested  beyond  the 
Blue  Ridge.  When  they  had  proceeded  about  twenty  miles  on 
their  route,  the  savages  fell  upon  them  and  massacred  all  but  nine, 
cot  even  sparing  the  women  and  children. 

The  only  settlements  were  thus  broken  up  by  this  war.  The 
next  year  the  celebrated  Daniel  Boone  made  an  excursion  from 
North  Carolina  to  the  waters  of  the  Holston.  In  1766,  Colonel 
James  Smith,  with  five  others,  traversed  a  great  portion  of  Middle 
and  West  Tennessee.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  Smith's 
companions  left  him  to  make  farther  explorations  in  Illinois,  while 
he,  in  company  with  a  negro  lad,  returned  home  through  the 
wilderness,  after  an  absence  of  eleven  months,  during  which  he 
saw  "neither  bread,  money,  women,  nor  spirituous  liquors." 

Other  explorations  soon  succeeded,  and  permanent  settlements 
first  made  in  1768  and  '69,  by  emigrants  irom  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  who  were  scattered  along  the  branches  of  the  Holston, 
French  Broad  and  Watauga.  The  jurisdiction  of  North  Carolina 
was,  in   1777,  extended  over  the  Western   District,  which  was 
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organized  as  the  county  of  Washington,  and  extending  nominally 
westward  to  the  Mississippi.  Soon  after,  some  of  the  more  daring 
pioneers  made  a  settlement  at  Bledsoe's  Station,  in  Middle  Tennes- 
see, in  the  heart  of  the  Chickasaw  nation,  and  separated  several 
hundred  miles,  by  the  usual  traveled  route,  from  their  kinsmen  on 
the  Holston.  A  number  of  French  traders  had  previously  estab- 
lished a  trading  post  and  erected  a  few  cabins  at  the  "  Bluir"  in'ar 
the  site  of  Nashville.  To  the  same  vicinity  Colonel  James 
Koberteon,  in  the  fall  of  1780,  emigrated  witb  forty  families  from 
North  Carolina,  who  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  maraud- 
ing incursions  of  Tarleton's  cavalry,  and  established  "  Robertson's 
Sta^on,"  which  formed  the  nucleus  around  which  gathered  the 
settlements  on  the  Cumberland.  The  Cherokees  having  com- 
menced hostilities  upon  the  frontier  inhabitants  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1781,  Colonel  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  with 
seven  hundred  mounted  riflemen,  invaded  their  country  and  defeated 
them.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  settlers  moved  in  in  large 
numbers  from  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
Nashville  was  laia  out  in  the  summer  of  1784,  and  named  from 
Genera!  Francis  Nash,  who  fell  at  Brandywine, 

The  people  of  this  district,  in  common  with  those  of  Kentucky, 
and  on  the  upper  Ohio,  were  deeply  interested  in  the  navigation  of 
tlie  Mississippi,  and  under  the  tempting  offers  of  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana,  many  were  lured  to  emigrate  to  West  Florida 
and  become  subjects  of  the  Spanish  king. 

North  Carolina  having  ceded  her  claims  to  her  western  lands, 
Congress,  in  May,  1790,  erected  this  into  a  territory  under  the 
name  of  the-"Southwestern  Territory,"  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  excepting  the  article  prohibiting 
slavery. 

The  territorial  government  was  organized  with  a  legislature,  a 
legislative  eouueil,  with  William  Blount  as  their  first  Governor. 
Enoxville  was  made  the  seat  of  government.  A  fort  was  erected 
to  intimidate  the  Indians,  by  the  United  States,  in  the  Indian 
country,  on  the  site  of  Kingston.  From  this  period  until  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  northwestern  Indians  by  Wayne,  this  territory 
sufiered  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  who  were 
secretly  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition  by  the  Spanish  agents, 
with  the  hope  tliat  they  would  exterminate  the  Cumberland  settle- 
ments. In  1795  the  territory  contained  a  population  of  seventy- 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-two,  of  whom  about  ten 
thousand  were  slaves.  On  the  first  of  June,  1796,  it  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

By  the  treaty  of  October  27, 1795,  with  Spain,  the  old  sore,  the 
right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  was  closed,  that  power  ceding 
to  the  United  States  the  right  of  free  navigation. 

The  Territory  of  Mississippi  was  organized  in  1798,  and  Win- 
tlirop  Sargeant  appointed  Governor.  By  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
the  people  of  the  Northwest  Territory  were  entitled  to  elect  Kupre- 
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„nt.ti™  to  a  Territorial  Legidatnre  whenever  «  '=»|'«'"«^,?»™ 
males  of  fall  age.  Before  tlie  close  of  the  jear  1798  *« J-';"*^'? 
had  this  number,  and  members  to  a  Tcrntonal  Wislatnre  we  e 
,»„  ir  ehosei.  In  the  yea,  W99,  William  H  Harnso.  was 
ehosen  the  first  delegate  to  Congress  from  ''« .^^  "'J™!' Jemtor^' 
In  ISfin  the  Territory  of  Indiana  was  formed,  and  the  next  year, 
Wi  S  H  Ha  oS^  appointed  Governor.  This  Territory  com- 
™-   eHhe   present  StateS  of   Indiana,  Illinois,  Wiseomm,  and 

those  mainly  of  Freneh  origin.  On  the  f'\°' „^P"''/™L'^'°„ 
OTesB  nassed  an  act  author  zng  a  convention  to  form  a  constitut  on 
IrOMoTUs  convention  Set  at  Chillieothe  in  the  s«c<»ed,n, 
November,  and  on  the  29th  of  that  month,  a  »™»»''°°  »*ecaTe 
Governme;t  was  ratified  and  signed,  by  "'f  l"  »t£J'°  °f  T' 
one  of  the  States  of  tho  Federal  Union.  In  October,  1803,  the 
whole  western  country  was  thrown  into  a  ferment  by  the  suspension 
of  tho  American  right  of  depositing  ^od.  and  P'°<1°°1  "  J^™ 
Orleans,  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  H95,  with  Spain  The  wMe 
commer'cf  of  the  West  was  struck  at  in  »  vital  P°'f  •  »°^ 'l"  '  "-^ 
evidently  violated.'  On  the  26th  of  February,  1803  the  port  "as 
opened  to  provisions,  on  paying  a  duty,  and  ,n  April  tol°™g,  by 
ordere  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the  right  of  deposit  was  restored. 

After  the  treaty  of  1Y6S,  Louisiana  remamed  ,n  possession  of 
SptiS  un  11  1803;  when  it'was  again  restored  to  France  by  the 
terms  of  a  secret  article  in  the  treat,  of  St.  Ude  onso  conoliided 
with  Soain  in  1800.  France  held  but  lirief  possession ;  on  the  30th 
rf  Apr?l  she°old  her  claim  to  the  United  State,  for  the  conside™- 
fion  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  On  the  20th  of  the  succeeding 
December  General  Wilkinson  and  Claiborne  took  possession  ot  the 
"nntTy  for  the  United  States,  and  entered  Now  Orleans  at  the  head 

°'S:,t°^Sr:rS.,y,  I8O5   00.^,  established  the  Terri 

Set"SrtN™^=»™rLrocpj| 

rbo^t't™  aoJe"  completely  »veroi  with  huildings  »4  «™l;-  - 
Ho  material.,  eiceptiig  the  narrow  intervals  ol  tourteen  or  fitteen 
St  need  as  'streeli  o,*lanes,  and  the  whole  was  environed  with  a 
verv  strong  and  secnre  defense  of  tall  and  solid  pickets. 

At  E  per"  «■«  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr  began  to  agitato 
the  western  eonntrv.  In  fcecember,  1806,  a  Heet  oi  boat,  with 
Irms  ptvlions,  and  ammnnition,  belonging  to  *««""»'£ 
of  bJ,  were  seized  npon  the  Muskingum,  by  fg»"'»  »' f ,  J^°j,'^ 
State.,  Vhich  proved  a  fatal  blow  to  the  project.  In  1809  the  ler- 
ritorv  ot  Illinois  was  formed  from  the  western  part  of  the  Indianh 
tSJIioit,  and  named  from  ttie  powerful  tribe  which  ones  had 

T'elndlant who,  since  the  treat,  of  Greenville.had  been  at 
peace,  about  the  jea'r  1810,  began  to  commit  »f '«— °P™iJ° 
inhabitants  of  the  West,  under  the  leadchip  ot  Tecum.eh.     Ihe 
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next  year  they  were  defeated  by  Geueral  Harrison,  at  tlie  battle  of 
Tippecanoe,  in  Indiana.  This  year  was  also  distinj^uisliwl  by  tin; 
voyage  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  OHeane,  of  the  steamboat  '•  Nuw 
Orleans,"  the  first  steamer  ever  launched  upon  the  western  waters. 
In  June,  1812,  the  United  States  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain.  Of  this  war,  ihe  West  was  the  principal  theater.  Its 
opening  scenes  were  as  gloomy  and  disastrous  to  the  American 
arms  as  its  close  was  brilliant  and  triumphant. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  population  of  the  Territories  of  In- 
diana, Illinois,  and  Michigan  was  less  than  50,000.  But  from  that 
time  onward,  the  tide  of  emigration  again  went  forward  with  un- 
precedented rapidity.  On  the  19th  of  April,  1816,  Indiana  was 
admitted  into  the  Union,  and  Illinois  on  the  3d  of  December,  1818. 
The  remainder  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  as  then  organized,  was 
included  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  of  which  that  section  west 
of  Lake  Michigan  bore  the  name  ot  the  Huron  District.  This  part 
of  the  West  increased  so  slowly  that,  by  the  census  of  1830,  the 
Territory  of  Michigan  contained,  exclusive  of  the  Huron  District, 
but  28,000  souls,  while  that  had  only  a  population  of  3,640.  Em- 
igration began  to  set  in  more  strongly  to  the  Territory  of  Micliigan 
in  consequence  of  steam  navigation  having  been  successfully  intro- 
duced upon  the  great  lakes  of  the  West.  The  first  steamboat  upon 
these  immense  inland  seas  was  the  "  Walk- in -the- Water,"  which, 
in  1819,  went  as  far  as  Mackinaw ;  yet  it  was  not  until  1826  that  a 
steamer  rode  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  six  years  more  had 
elapsed  ere  one  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Chicago. 

The  year  1832  was  signalized  by  three  impoi-tant  events  in  the 
history  of  the  West,  viz:  the  first  appearance  of  the  Asiatic 
Cholera,  the  Great  Flood  in  the  Ohio,  and  the  war  with  Black 
Hawk, 

The  West  has  suffered  serious  drawbacks,  in  its  progress,  from 
inefficient  systems  of  banking.  One  bank  frequently  was  made 
the  basis  of  another,  and  that  of  a  thii-d,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
country.  Some  three  or  four  shrewd  agents  or  directors,  in  estab- 
lishing a  bank,  would  collect  a  few  thousands  in  specie,  that  had 
been  honestly  paid  in,  and  then  make  up  the  remainder  of  the 
capital  with  the  bills  or  stock  from  some  neighboring  bank.  Thus 
so  intimate  was  the  connection  of  each  bank  with  others,  that 
■when  one  or  two  gave  way,  they  all  went  down  together  in  one 
common  ruin. 

In  1804,  the  year  preceding  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  Congress 
formed,  from  part  of  it,  the  "Territory  of  Orleans,"  which  was 
admitted  into  the  Union,  in  1812,  as  the  State  of  Louisiana.  In 
1805,  after  the  Territory  of  Orleans  was  erected,  the  remaining 
part  of  the  purchase  from  the  French  was  formed  into  the  Territory 
of  Louisiana,  of  which  the  old  French  town  of  St.  Louis  was  the 
capital.  This  town,  the  oldest  in  the  Territory,  had  been  founded 
in  1764,  by  M.  Laclede,  agent  for  a  trading  association,  to  whom 
had  been  given,  by  the  French  government  of  Louisiana,  a  mono- 
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poly  of  t!ie  commerce  in  furs  and  peltries  with  the  Indian  tribeu 
of  the  Missouri  and  Upper  Mississippi.  The  population  of  the 
Ten-itory  in  1805  was  trifling,  and  consisted  mainly  oi  French 
Creoles  and  traders,  who  were  scattered  along  the  hanks  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Arkansas.  Upon  the  admission  ot  Lomsiana 
as  a  State,  the  name  of  the  Territory  of  Loaisiana  was  changed  to 
that  of  Missouri.  From  the  southern  part  of  this,  in  1819,  was 
erected  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  which  then  contained  but  a  few 
thousand  inhabitants,  who  were  mainly  in  detached  settlements  on 
the  Mississippi  and  on  the  Arkansas,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  "J:*ost 
of  Arkansas."  The  first  settlement  in  Arkansas  was  made  on  the 
Arkansas  River,  about  the  year  17^3,  upon  the  grant  of  the  noto- 
rious John  Law;  but,  being  unsnccesstbl,  was  soon  after  aban- 
doned. In  1820,  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and 
Arkansas  in  1836.  „      „         -r,.  .  .  . 

Michigan  was  admitted  as  a  State  in  1837.  The  Huron  District 
was  organized  as  the  Wisconsin  Territory  in  1816,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  State  in  1848.  The  first  settlement  in  Wis- 
consin was  made  in  1665,  when  Father  Claude  Allouez  established 
a  mission  at  La  Pointe,  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior. 
Four  years  alter,  a  mission  was  permanently  established  at  Green 
Bay  and,  eventually,  the  French  also  established  themselves  at 
Frairie  du  Chien.  In  1819.  an  expedition,  under  Governor  Cass, 
explored  the  Terrilory,  and  found  it  to  be  little  more  than  the 
abode  of  a  few  lndi,;n  traders,  scattered  here  and  there.  Atout 
this  time,  the  Government  established  military  posts  at  Green  Bay 
and  Prairie  du  Chien.  About  the  year  1825,  some  farmers  settled 
in  the  vicinity  of  Galena,  which  had  then  become  a  noted  mineral 
region.  Immediately  alter  the  war  with  Black  Hawk,  emigrants 
flowed  in  from  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  and  the  flourishing 
towns  of  Milwaakie.  Sheboygan,  Racine,  and  Southport  were  laid 
out  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
same  war,  the  lands  west.of  the  Mississippi  were  thrown  open  to 
emigrants,  who  commenced  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort 
Madieon  and  Burlington  in  1833.  Dubucjiie  had  long  before  been 
a  trading  post,  and  was  the  first  settlement  in  Iowa.  It  derived  its 
name  from  Julian  Hubuqoe,  an  enterprising  French  Canadian, 
who,  in  1T88,  obtained  a  grant  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
acres  from  the  Indians,  upon  which  he  resided  until  his  death  in 
1810,  when  he  had  aeeumulated  immense  wealth  by  lead-mining 
and  trading.  In  June,  1838,  Iowa  was  erected  into  a  Territory, 
and  in  1846  became  a  State.  , 

In  1849,  Minnesota  Territory  was  organized ;  it  then  contained 
a  little  less  than  five  thousand  souls.  The  first  American  estab- 
lishment in  the  Territory  was  Fort  Snelling,  at  the  mouth  of  St. 
Peter's  or  Minnesota  River,  which  was  founded  in  1819.  The 
French,  and  afterward  the  English,  oeeupied  this  country  with 
their  fnr-trading  forts.  Pembina,  on  the  northern  boundary,  is  the 
oldest  village,  having  been  established  in  1812  by  Lord  Selkirk,  a 
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Scottish  nobleman,  under  a  grant  frona  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. 

There  were  not  until  near  the  dose  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  any 
American  settlements  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  ceatary  not  a  single  white  man  had  ever  been  known 
to  have  crossed  the  continent  north  of  the  latitude  of  St.  Louis. 
The  geography  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Pacific  slope  was  almost 
K-holly  unknown,  until  the  explorations  of  Fremont,  between  the 
years  1842  and  1848.  That  region  had  formerly  been  penetrated 
only  by  fur  traders  and  trappers.  The  Mexican  war  of  184(j-'48, 
gave  to  the  Union  an  immense  tract  of  country,  the  large  original 
provinces  of  Upper  California  and  New  Mexico.  The  discovery  of 
gold  m  Upper  California  in  1848,  at  once  directed  emigration  to  that 
part  of  the  continent.  From  that  period  settlements  were  rapid  and 
territories  formed  in  quick  succession.  In  1848,  the  Mormons,  ex- 
pelled from  Missouri,  settled  in  Utah,  which  was  erected  into  a  ter- 
ritory in  1850.  In  1848,  Oregon  became  an  organized  territory,  and 
California,  then  conquered  from  Mexico,  in  1850,  was  admitted  as  a 
State,  and  Oregon  in  1859.  The  emigration  to  California  was  im- 
mense for  the  first  few  years  :  in  the  years  1852  and  1853,  her  pro- 
duct in  gold  reached  the  enormous  value  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
.  milUona  of  dollars. 

In  1854,  after  the  first  excitement  in  regard  to  California  had 
somewhat  subsided,  the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  were 
organized.  Kansas  became  for  a  time  a  favorite  country  for  emi- 
grants ;  and  at  last  a  bloody  arena  between  the  free  soil  and  pro- 
slavery  parties  for  mastery.  The  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
the  former,  resulted  in  its  success,  and  Kansas  was  admitted  as  a 
free  State  in  1861. 

The  formation  of  territories  from  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War  to 
the  close  of  the  Southern  Rebellion,  was  rapid  without  precedent,  as 
the  following  summary  exhibits.  This  was  consequent  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  vast  mineral  wealth  in  the  mountain  country : 

CiLiPORNu,  ceded  bj  treaty  with  Mexico  in  1848;  admitted  as  a  Statb  in 

^"ew  Mexico,  ceded  by  treaty  with  Mexico,  and  organized  as  a  Territory  in 

MfsWBSOTA,  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1849 ;  admitted  as  a  Stats  in  1858. 

Utah,  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1850. 

Arizona,  purchased  of  Mexico  in  1854;  organiied  aa  a  Territory  in  1863 

Obeoon,  organiied  as  a  Territory  in  1848;  admitted  as  a  SiiTB  in  1859. 

Washinotos,  organkedas  a  Territory  in  1853, 

Kansas,  organized  as  a  Territory  in  J854;  admitted  as  a  State  in  1861. 

Nebraska,  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1854. 

Nevada,  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1861 ;  admitted  as  a  Staib  in  1864. 

Dacotah,  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1861. 

Colorado,  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1861, 

Idaho,  organized  aa  a  Territory  in  1863. 

Montana,  organized  aa  a  Territory  in  1861 
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WEST    VIRGINIA. 


West  Virginia  owes  her  existence  to  the  Groat  EehelHon  ;  or  ratliei- 
to  the  patriotism  of  her  people,  who,  when  the  mother  State,  Virginia, 
plunged  into  the  vortex  of  seces- 
sion resolved  tostand  by  the  Union. 
The  wisdom  of  their  lajfalty  has 
been  signally  shown  by  its  saving 
them  from  the  sore  desolation  that 
fell  upon  most  parts  of  the  Old  Do- 
.    minion. 

The  seal  of  the  state  is  remarka- 
I  blj  appi-opriate.    It  has  the  motto, 
'     Montani  semper  Uberi " — mounfain- 
eers  always  free.    In  the  center  is  a 
rock  with  ivy,  emblematic  of  sta- 
bility  and   continuance;     the   face 
of  the  rock  bears  the  inscription, 
June  20,  1863,"  the  date  of  found- 
ation, as  if  "graved  with  a  pen  of 
Iran  in  the  rock  forever."     Ou  the 
Ami  Of  »MT  iiBoiNii.  ri^ht  Stands  a  farmer  clothed  in  the 

»m(Biif  Mmpcr  ii&arj— Mom  laiiBora  always  free,  traditional  hunting-shlrt  peculiar  to 
this  legion  hia  ri^ht  arm  resting  on  the  plow  handles,  and  his  left 
supporting  a  woodman  s  ix — indicating  that  while  the  territory  is  par- 
ti^fj  cultivated  it  is  still  m  piocess  of  being  cleared  of  the  original 
forest.  At  his  right  is  a  sheaf  of  wheat  and  com  growing.  On  the  left 
of  the  rock  stands  a  miner,  indicated  hy  a  pickax  on  his  shoulder, 
with  barrels  and  lumps  of  mineral  at  his  ieet.  On  his  left  is  an  anvil 
partly  seen,  on  which  rests  a  sledge  hammer,  typical  of  the  mechanic 
arts — the  whole  indicating  the  principal  pursuits  and  resources  of  the 
state.  In  front  of  the  rocks  and  figures,  as  if  juat  laid  down  by  the 
latter,  and  ready  to  be  resumed  at  a  moment's  notice,  are  two  hunter's 
rifles,  crossed  and  surmounted  at  the  place  of  contact  by  the  Phrygian 
cap,  or  cap  of  "Liberty — indicating  that  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  state  were  won  and  will  be  maintained  by  arms. 

In  the  spring  of  1861,  when  the  question  of  secession  was  submitted 
to  the  people,  those  of  Eastern  Virginia  voted  almost  unanimously  in 
its  favor,  but  in  the  northwestern  counties  quite  as  strongly  against  it- 
In  fact,  the  desire  for  a  separate  state  government  had  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  prevailed  in  this  section,  where  the  slaveholding  intcrcsl 
was  slightj  and  the  habits  of  the  people  diverse.  The  reasons  for  this 
3  1^3) 
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wore,  that  they  were  in  a  measure  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  East- 
ern Virginia  by  chains  of  mountains,  and  that  state  legislation  had 
been  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  their  resources.  The  bi'eak- 
ing  out  of  the  rebellion  was  a  favorable  moment  to  initiate  measures 
for  the  accom.pljshment  of  this  long -desired  separation.  As  the  move- 
ment was  one  of  grave  importance,  we  must  give  it  more  than  a  pass- 
ing notice,  from  a  pen  familiar  with  the  subject. 

"It  has  passed  into  history,  that  for  many  years,  while  the  western 
counties  of  Virginia  h^d  the  preponderance  of  white  population  and 
taxable  property,  the  eastern  connties  controlled  the  legislation  of  the 
state,  by  maintaining  an  iniquitous  basis  of  representation.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  the  western  counties,  with  few  slaves,  were  a  mere 
dependency  of  the  eastern,  with  many  slaves;  and  the  many  revenues 
of  the  state  were  expended  for  the  benefit  mainly  of  the  tide-water  re- 
gion, while  the  west  paid-in  unjust  proportion  of  the  taxes.  This  was 
always  a  cause  of  dissatisfaction.  Besides,  there  was  no  homogeniety 
of  population  or  interest,  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains  were  a  natu- 
ral barrier  to  commercial  and  social  intercourse.  There  were  much 
closer  relations  in  these  respects  with  Ohio  aud  Pennsylvania,  than 
with  the  tide-water  region,  growing  as  well  out  of  the  substantial  sim- 
ilarity of  society,  as  the  short-sighted  policy  of  having  no  great  public 
improvement  in  the  direction  of  Eichmond.  The  construction  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  its  connections,  intensified  the  isolation 
of  the  west  from  the  rest  of  the  state. 

"When  the  ordinance  of  secession  was  submitted  to  the  people,  the 
western  counties,  with  great  unanimity,  voted  against  it.  This  was 
on  the  23d  of  May,  1861.  The  traitors  never  waited  the  result  of  the 
popular  vote,  lor  as  soon  as  the  ordinance  passed  the  convention,  Vir- 
ginia was  practically  hitched  on  to  the  Confederacy;  and  while  at 
Eichmond  the  state  authorities  were  busy  in  the  military  seizure  of 
the  state,  the  people  of  Virginia,  who  were  still  loyal,  met  at  Wheeling 
immediately  after  the  vote  on  the  ordinance  and  called  a  convention, 
the  members  of  which  should  be  duly  elected,  to  'assemble  at  that  city 
on  the  11th  of  June.  The  loyal  people  of  the  whole  state  were  invitoti 
to  join  in  this  movement.  There  was  nothing  in  the  state  constitu- 
tion against  it,  on  the  contrary,  it  provided  for  it  by  just  this  method. 
There  happened  to  be,  also,  a  notable  precedent  for  this  action,  in  the 
history  of  the  state.  In  1774,  Lord  I>unmore,  the  colonial  governor 
of  Virginia,  dissolved  the  house  of  burgesses ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  legislation  in  any  event,  retired  with  his  council  on  board  ■ 
a  British  man-of-war.  The  assembly  being  thus  deprived  of  a  gov- 
ernment, met  together  in  convention,  as  private  citizens,  and  assnmed 
the  powers  of  the  state.  They  issued  an  invitation,  without  any  leg- 
islative authority,  for  the  several  counties  or  districts  to  send  delegates 
to  a  convention.  There  was  no  legal  or  authorized  act  calling  this 
convention,  or  for  the  choice  of  delegates;  but  it  was  the  spontaneous 
act  of  the  people,  who  were  in  favor  of  a  free  government.  The  con- 
vention met  in  1775,  and  declared  'the  necessity  of  immediately  put- 
ting the  country  in  a  posture  of  defense,  for  the  better  protection  of 
our  lives,  liberties  and  property.'  And  after  enumerating  the  acts  by 
which  the  colonial  authorities  had  subverted  government,  asserted 
that  'we  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  supplying  the  present  want  of 
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govemment,  l)y  appointing  proper  guardians  of  the  lives  and  liberties 
of  our  country.'  And  thereupon  they  elected  state  officers  and  re- 
stored the  government, 

"Mark,  these  Tirginians,  when  they  restored  the  government  thus 
abandoned,  did  not  procla:im  revolution  or  secession  from  Great 
Britain;  on  the  contrary,  they  said:  'Lest  our  views  be  misrepresented 
or  misnnderstood,  we  publicly  and  solemnly  declare  before  God:  and 
the  world  that  we  do  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  his  majesty 
King  George  the  Third,  as  our  lawful  and  rightful  king.' 

"Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1861,  the  convention  assembled, 
there  being  quite  a  number  of  delegates  from  the  eastern  counties. 
The  first  ordinance,  after  reciting  the  grievances  of  the  people,  sol- 
emnly declares:  'That  the  preservation  of  their  dearest  rights  and 
lilierties,  and  their  security  m  person  and  property,  imperatively  de- 
mand the  reorganiaation  of  the  government;  and  that  all  acts  of  the 
convention  and  executive  (at  Kichmond)  tending  to  separate  this 
state  from  the  United  States,  or  to  levy  and  carry  on  war  against  them, 
are  without  authority  and  void;  and  that  the  offices  of  all  who  adhere 
to  the  said  convention  and  executive,  whether  legislative,  executive 
or  judicial,  are  vacated.'  They  then  proceeded  to  elect  a  governor  and 
other  state  officers,  who  should  hold  tlieir  offices  until  an  election  coula 
he  had;  and  to  mark  the  era  of  reorganization,  they  added  the  words 
'Union  and  Liberty'  to  the  'Sic  semper  tt/rannis'  of  the  state  arms. 

"This  was  not  revolution,  for  it  was  a  ease  within  the  constitution 
of  the  state.  It  could  not  be  revolution  to  supporl  the  constitution 
and  laws,  both  of  which  the  Richmond  traitors  had  abrogated.  ,_  They 
could  not  be  the  government,  for  they  had  destroyed  it.  That  can  not 
be  revolution  which  upholds  or  sustains  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  viz ; 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  in  pursuance  of  it. 

"But  it  is  said,  there  was  only  a  fraction  of  the  people  who  joined 
in  this  movement.  We  answer  in  the  language  of  another :  '  Doubtless, 
it  ie  desirable  that  a  clear  majority  should  always  speak  in  government ; 
but  where  a  state  is  in  insurrection,  and  the  loyal  citizens  are  underdu- 
ress  the  will  of  the  people,  who  are  for  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  is 
the  only  lawful  will  under  the  constitution ;  and  that  wiU  must  be  col- 
lected as  fkr  as  is  practicable  under  the  external  force.' 

"Immediately  upon  the  election  of  Francis  H,  Pieepont  as  gov- 
ernor he  notified  the  president  of  the  United  States,  that  there  existed 
a  treasonable  combination  against  the  constitution  and  laws,  known  as 
'The  Confederate  States  of  America,'  whose  design  was  to  subvert  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  in  Virginia;  that  an  army  of  the  insur- 
gents was  then  advancing  upon  the  loyal  people  of  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  them  under  the  domination  of  the  Confederacy; 
and  that  he  had  not  at  his  command  sufficient  force  to  suppress  the 
insurrection,  and  as  governor  of  Virginia,  requested  national  aid.  This 
he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  do,  if  he  were  governor  of  Virginia,  for 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  for  the  very  case.  [See 
article  iv,  sec.  4.]  ,     -  ,     i.  ^  /-, 

"Was  he  governor  of  Virginia?  Who  was-to  decide  between  Gov. 
Pierpont,  at  Wheeling,  and  Gov.  Letcher,  at  Eichmond?  Which  was 
the  government  of  Virginia,  the  Wheeling  or  the  Richmond? 

"Happily,  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  furnished  a  solu- 
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tion  of  the  queMtion,  and  put  forever  at  rest,  any  doubt  about  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Wheeling  government.  [Luther  v.  Borden,  7  How- 
ard Eep.  p.  1.]  Thie  is  the  ease  growing  ont  of  the  celebrated  Dorr 
rebellion  in  Ehode  Island,  in  1^0,  and  involves  the  very  question 
under  consideration.  It  is  useless  to  go  into  the  history  of  the  origin  of 
that  conflict.  There  were  two  governors  and  legislatures  in  that  state 
— the  minority,  or  charter  government,  with  Gov.  King  at  its  bead, 
and  the  majority,  or  popular  government,  with  Gov.  Dorr  at  its  head. 
John  Tyler,  a  Virginian,  then  president  of  the  United  States,  decided 
in  &YOT  of  the  minority  or  charter  government ;  and  in  pursuance  of  a 
request  of  Gov.  King  for  national  aid,  similar  to  that  made  by  Gov. 
Pierpont,  the  president  offered  the  military  and  naval  force  of  the 
"United  States  to  Governor  King,  and  the  Dorr  government  thereupon 
succumbed  and  was  disbanded.  The  question  involved  was  carried  to 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  Chief  Justice  Taney  de- 
livered the  opinion  of  the  whole  court.  No  lawyer  can  deny,  that  if 
President  Tyler  had  recognized  the  Dorr  government,  the  supreme 
court  would  have  guided  its  judgment  accordingly.  The  supreme 
court  say : 

'"The  power  of  deciding  whether  the  government  of  the  United 
States  is  bound  to  interfere  (in  case  of  domestic  violence  between  con- 
flicting parties  in  a  state),  is  given  to  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  to  act  upon  the  application  of  the  legislature  or  of  the  executive, 
and  consequently  lie  must  determine  what  body  of  men  constitute  the  legislature, 
and  who  is  the  governor,  before  he  can  act.  The  fact  that  both  parties 
claim  to  be  the  government  can  not  alter  the  case,  for  both  can  not  be 
entitled  to  it.  K  there  be  an  armed  conflict,  it  is  a  case  of  domestic 
violence,  and  one  of  the  parties  must  be  in  insurrection  against  the 
lawful  government ;  and  tne  president  must  necessarily  decide  which  is 
the  government,  and  which  party  is  unlawfully  arrayed  against  it,  in 
order  to  perform  his  duty.  And  after  the  president  has  acted  and 
called  out  the  militia,  his  decision  can  not  be  remewed  by  any  legal  tribunal, 
It  is  said  this  power  in  the  president  is  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  may 
be  abused.  All  power  may  be  abused  if  placed  in  unworthy  hands ; 
but  it  would  be  diificuit  to  point  out  any  other  hands  in  which  this 
power  could  be  more  safe  and  at  the  same  time  equally  effective.  At 
all  events,  it  is  conferred  upon  him  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  must,  therefore,  be  respected  and  enforced  by  its  judicial 
tribunals' 

"In  one  word,  the  question  between  two  govemmente  in  a  state, 
under  these  circumstances,  is  not  a  judicial  question  at  all,  but  rests 
solely  with  the  president  under  the  constitution  and  laws;  and  his 
decision  is  final  and  binding,  and  settles  all  claims  between  conflicting 
jurisdictions  in  a  state. 

"President  Lincoln  responded  nobly- to  the  call  of  Gov.  Pierpont, 
and  furnished  the  requisite  aid  to  the  restored  government.  The  battles 
of  Phillipi  and  Rich  Mountain  followed,  and  the  Confederates  were 
driven  out  of  Western  Virginia.  Here,  then,  was  a  definite  and  final 
settlement  of  the  questions  as  to  who  was  governor  of  Virginia,  by  the 
president,  and  no  tribunal  or  authority  can  review  that  decision  or  call 
it  in  question.  The  heads  of  the  executive  departments  have  recog- 
nized the  restored  government — the  secretary  of  war  by  assigning 
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quotas  under  ealle  for  volunteers;  the  treasurer  by  paying  over  to  the 
state,  upon  the  order  of  its  legislature,  her  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  public  lands,  and  so  on. 

"On  the  20th  of  August,  1861,  the  convention  at  ■Wheeling,  being 
still  in  session,  provided  for  the  election  of  congressmen,  and  they 
were  received  into  the  lower  house.  They  also  called  the  legislature 
of  Virginia  together  at  Wheeling,  to  consist  of  such  members  as  had 
been  elected  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  ordinance  of  secession,  and 
provided  for  filling  vacancies  if  any  by  election.  And  on  July  9th,  the 
legislature  elected  John  S.  Carlile  and  Waitman  T.  Willey  as  senators 
of  the  United  States,  ftom  Virginia,  to  supply  the  places  of  E.  M.  T. 
Hunter  and  James  M.  Mason.  These  senators  were  admitted  to  seats 
in  the  senate  of  the  "United  States,  and  were  so  recognized  by  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  federal  government,  so  that 
any  question  as  to  the  rightfulness  of  the  legislature  at  Wheeling  as 
the  legislature  of  Virginia  was  at  an  end. 

"Thus  the  State  of  Virginia,  with  a  governor  and  legislature,  and 
other  state  machinery  in  operation,  recognized  by  all  departments  of 
the  federal  government,  was  fully  adequate  .to  the  exercise  of  all  the 
functions  of  a  state,  as  well  then  and  now,  as  at  any  period  of  her 
history, 

"Let  us  now  turn  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  article  iv, 
sec.  3,  which  reads  as  follows:  'New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the 
congress  into  the  Union;  but  no  new  state  shall  be  formed  or_ erected 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state,  nor  any  state  be  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  or  more  states,  or  parts  of  states,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  legislatures  of  the  states  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  con- 
gress.' - 

"Now  it  is  apparent  that  to  form  a  new  state  out  of  a  part  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  the  concurrent  consent  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
and  of  eongreas  is  all  that  is  needed  under  the  constitution.  We  nave 
shown  that  the  government  at  Wheeling  was  the  government  of  Vir- 
ginia, with  a  duly  constituted  governor,  legislature,  etc.;  and  the  way 
pointed  out  by  the  constitution  is  plain.  Let  us  now  see  whether  the 
necessary  steps  were  taken  as  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

"On  August  20, 1861,  the  convention  passed  an  ordinance  providing 
for  the  submission  of  the  question  of  the  formation  of  a  new  state  to 
the  people,  and  also  further  the  election  of  delegates  to  a  convention 
to  form  a  constitution  for  the  new  state,  if  the  people  decided  in  fevor  of 
it;  and  also  for  the  various  details  of  the  movement.  The  governor 
was  directed  to  lay  before  the  general  assembly,  at  its  next  ensuing 
meeting,  for  their  consent,  the  result,  if  that  result  should  be  favorable 
to  a  new  state,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
The  peoples  expressed  themselves  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
favor  of  a  new  state.  The  constitutional  convention  for  the  new  state 
met  and  prepared  a  constitution,  which  was  ratified  by  the  people,  and 
the  necessary  ofiicers  for  the  state  government  chosen.  At  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature  of  Vii^inia,  on  May  13,  1862,  that  body  gave 
its  formal  consent  to  the  formation  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginia,  and  directed  that  the  act  be 
transmitted  to  their  senators  and  representatives  in  congress,  and  they 
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were  requeeted  to  use  their  endeavors  to  obtain  the  consent  of  congi-ess 
to  tlie  admisaion  of  the  new  state  into  the  "Union. 

■'At  the  following  session  of  congress,  the  application  was  formally 
made,  first  to  tlie  senate.  Pending  its  consideration,  an  amendment 
to  the  state  constitution  was  proposed,  providing  for  the  gradna!  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  and  also  for  the  submission  of  the  amendment  to  the 
people  of  the  new  state ;  and  if  approved  by  them,  the  president  of  the 
Unfted  States  was,  by  proclamation,  to  announce  the  fact,  and  the 
state  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  In  this  shape  the  bill  for 
admission  passed  the  senate,  and  afterward  the  house,  and  was  ap- 
proved  by  the  president.  The  eonstitntional  convention  for  the  new 
state  held  an  immediate  session,  approved  the  congressional  amend- 
ment, and  submitted  the  constitution  thus  amended,  ta  the  people,  who 
also  approved  it  by  an  overwhelming  majority;  and  so,  now,  all  that 
was  needed  in  order  to  its  admission  into  the  Union,  was  the  procla- 


mation of  the  president,  which  was  accordingly  issued;  and  on  the 
20th  of  June,  1863,  the  new  member,  with  its  motto,  "Montani  semper 
Uberi,"  was  bom  into  the  family  of  states  in  the  midst  of  the  throes  of 
a  mighty  revolution,  and  cradled  in  storms  more  terrible  and  de- 
structive than  any  that  ever  swept  among  its  mountains,  but  clothed 
in  the  majesty  of  constitutional  right. 

"Until  the  time  fixed  by  act  of^  congress,  West  Virginia  was  not  a 
state  and  the  movement,  therefore,  did  not  interfere  with  the  regular 
and  successflil  operation  of  the  government  of  Virginia.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  time  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  state  arrived, 
Gov.  Pierpont  and  the  officers  of  the  government  of  Virginia,  m  ac- 
cordance with  an  act  of  the  legislature,  removed  to  Alexandria,  V a., 
where  the  seat  of  government  was,  and  still  is  located;  and  A.  J.  Bore- 
man,  the  first  governor  of  West  Virginia,  was  duly  installed,  and  the 
seat  of  government  temporarily  fixed  at  Wheeling,  until  the  times 
become  more  settled,  so  that  the  capital  of  the  new  state  may  be  located 
nearer  the  geographical  center  of  its  territory. 

"  The  area  of  the  new  state  is  23,000  square  miles— twenty  times  as 
large  as  Ehode  Island,  more  than  ten  times  as  large  as  Delaware,  five 
times  as  large  as  Connecticut,  three  times  as  large  as  Massachusetts, 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  New  Hampshire,  and  more  than  twice  as 
large  as  Maryland— an  area  about  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  Ehode 
Island,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Massachusetts  and  Vermont.  . 

"According  to  the  census  of  1860,  it  had  a  white  population  of 
335  000— a  population  much  greater  than  any  of  the  new  states,  at  the 
time  of  their  admission  into  the  Union,  and  much  greater  than  many 
of  the  old  states.  ,     ,         ,  „,,   , 

"It  is  among  the  most  loyal  of  the  states,  for  she  has  always  hlled 
her  quotas  under  all  calls  without  a  draft:  she  furnished  more  than 
20  000  soldiers  for  the  Union,  and  several  thousands  in  excess  of  all 
drafts  The  revenue  of  the  whole  State  of  Virginia  in  1850  was  only 
8533  000,  while  in  1860  the  forty-eight  counties  composing  the  new 
state  paid  over  $600,000  into  the  state  treasury.  _ 

"The  new  state,  has  a  rich  legacy  committed  to  her  keeping,  and 
has  all  the  element*  to  make  a  great  and  prosperous  commonwealth 
Lumber,  coal,  iron,  petroleum,  salt,  etc.,  abound,  and  the  fertility  oi 
her  soil  is  equal  to  that  of  most  states  in  the  Union.     And  now  that 
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sKe  is  freed  from  the  incubus  of  slavery,  and  wealth  and  enterprise  are 
beginning  to  develop  her  resources,  she  will  outstrip  many  of  the  more 
favored  states  and  take  her  place  among  the  foremost  common- 
wealths." 


The  most  noted  towns  of  the  state  are  Wheeling  and  Parkereburg, 
both  of  which  are  on  the  Ohio.  Parkersburg  \&  situated  on  the  river  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha,  a  few  miles  below  Marietta,  Ohio, 
and  100  below  Wheeling.  It  has  a  connection  with  the  west  by 
the  Cincinnati  &  Marietta  railroad,  and  with  the  east  by  the  North- 
western railroad,  the  southernmost  fork  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  rail- 
road. It  is  a  thriving  town  of  about  7000  inhabitants.  The  valley  of 
the  Little  Kanawha  is  of  growing  importance  from  its  wealth  in  pe- 
troleum; oil  wells  of  great  richness  are  being  worked.  Just  below 
Parkersburg  is  the  long  celebrated  Blannerh asset's  Island,  so  charm- 
ingly described  by  Wirt  in  his  graceful  oratory  at  the  trial  of  Aaron 
Burr  at  Richmond,  half  a  century  ago.  Herman  Blannerhassot  was 
of  wealthy  Irish  parentage  and  born  in  England.  He  married  Mia» 
Adeline  Agnew,  a  grand- daughter  of  General  Agnew,  who  was  with 
Wolfe  at  Quebec.  She  was  a  most  elegant  and  aocomplished  woman 
and  he  a  refined  and  scholarly  man.  In  1798  he  began  his  improve- 
ments upon  the  island.  In  1805,  Aaron  Burr  lauded  on  the  island, 
where  he  was  entertained  with  hospitality  by  the  femily. 

Whee&^q  is  on  the  east  bank  of  Ohio  River,  and  on  both  sides  of  Wheeling 
creek  351  miles  from  Richmond,  56  miles  from  Pittsburg,  and  365  above 
Cincinnati.  The  hills  back  of  the  city  come  near  the  river,  so  as  tfl  leave  but 
a  limited  area  for  building,  so  that  the  place  is  forced  to  extend  along  the 
high  alluvial  hank  for  two  miles.  A  fine  stone  bridge  over  Wheeling  creek 
connects  the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  city.  Wheeling  is  the  most 
important  place  on  the  Ohio  River  between  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg.  It  la 
surrounded  by  bold  hills  containing  ineihaustihle  quantities  of  bituminous 
coal,  from  which  the  numerous  manufacturing  establishments  are  supp  icd  at 
a  small  expense.  The  place  contains  several  iron  foundries,  cotton  mills,  and 
factories  of  various  kiu^a.  \  large  business  is  done  in  the  building  of  steam- 
boats.   Population  1860,  14,000,  ,      .„     ^        iw       .  ■       . 

The  National  Road,  irom  Cumberland  across  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to 
St  Louis  passes  through  Wheeling,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
terminates  here,  making  this  place  a  great  thoroughfare  of  travel  bet«;een  the 
east  and  west.  The  Ohio  River  is"  crossed  here  bj  a  magnificent  wire  sus- 
pension bridge,  erected  at  a  cost  of  upward  of  |200,000.  Its  span,  one  of  the 
longest  in  the  world,  measures  1,010  teet.  The  hight  of  the  towers  is  153  feet 
above  low  water  mark,  and  60  above  the  abutments.  The  enUre  bridge  is 
supported  by  12  wire  cables,  1,380  feet  in  length  and  4  inches  in  diameter, 
each  composed  of  650  strands.  These  cables  are  laid  in  pairs,  3  pairs  on. 
each  side  of  the  flooring.  ,t        v  -^i. 

In  1769  Col  Ebenezer  Zane,  his  brothers  Silas  and  Jonathan,  with  some 
others  from  the  south  branch  of  the  Potomac,  visited  the  Ohio  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  improvements,  and  severally  proceeded  to  select  posi- 
tions for  their  future  residence.  They  chose  for  their  residence  the  site  now 
occupied  hy  the  city  of  Wheeling,  and  having  made  the  requisite  preparationa 
returned  to  their  former  homes,  and  brought  out  their  families  the  ensuing 
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year.  The  Zanea  were  men  of  enterprise,  tempered  with  prudence,  and  di- 
rected by  sound  judgment.  To  the  bravery  and  good  conduct  of  these  three 
brothers,  the  Wheeling  settlement  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  security  and 
preservation  during  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Soon  after  tbe  settlement  of 
this  place  other  settlements  were  made  at  different  points,  both  above  and  be- 
low Wheeling,  in  the  country  on  Buffalo,  Short  and  Grave  creeks. 

The  name  of  Wheeling  was  originally  Weeling,  which  in  the  Delaware  lan- 
guage signifies  the  place  of  a  Iiead.  At  a  very  early  day,  some  whites  de- 
scending the  Ohio  in  a  boat,  stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  and  were  mur- 
dered by  Indians.  The  savages  cut  off  the  head  of  one  of  their  victims,  and 
placing  it  on  a  pole  with  its  face  toward  the  river,  called  the  spot  H 


iput  ie  OD  tbe  rleht. 


The. most  important  event  in  the  history  of  Wheeling  was  the  siege  of  Fort 
Henry,  at  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  creek,  in  September,  1777.  The  fort  was 
origiuidly  called  Fort  Fineastle,  and  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  settlers  in 
Dunmore's  war.  The  name  was  afterward  changed  to  Henry,  in  honor  of 
Patrick  Henry.  The  Indians  who  besieged  the  fort  were  estimated  at  from 
380  to  500  warriors,  led  on  by  the  notorious  Simon  trirty.  The  garrison 
numbered  only  42  fighting  men,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Shepherd.  The 
savages  made  several  attempts  to  force  themselves  into  the  fort;  they  were 
driven  back  by  the  unerring  rifle  shots  of  the  brave  little  garrison.  A  rein- 
fitreement  of  about  50  men  having  got  into  the  fort,  the  Indians  raised  the 
aie-e,  having  lost  from  60  to  100  men.  The  loss  of  the  garrison  was  26 
killed,  all  of  whom,  excepting  three  or  four,  fell  in  an  ambuscade  outside  the 
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walh  before  the  attack  on  the  fort  commenced.  The  heroism  of  Elizabeth 
Zane  during  the  siege  is  worthy  of  record.  This  heroine  had  but  recently 
returned  from  school  at  Philadelphia,  and  was  totally  unused  to  such  scenes 
as  were  daily  transpiring  on  the  frontier  : 

"The  stock  of  eunpowder  in  the  fort  having  been  nearly  eshauated,  it  was  de- 
termined to  seize  3ie  fevorable  opportunity  offered  by  the  suspension  of  hostilities 
to  send  for  a  keg  of  gunpowder  wnich  was  known  to  be  in  the  house  of  Ebeneier 
Zane,  about  sisty  yards  from  the  gate  of  the  forL  The  person  executing  this  ser- 
vice would  necessarily  expose  himself  to  the  danger  of  being  shot  down  by  the  In- 
dians, who  were  yet  sufficiently  near  to  observe  everything  that  transpired  about 
the  works.  The  colonel  explained  the  matter  to  bis  men,  and,  unwilling  to  order 
one  of  them  to  undertake  such  a  desperate  enterprise,  inquired  whether  any  man 
would  volunteer  for  the  service.  Three  or  four  young  men  promptly  stepped  for- 
ward in  obedience  to  the  call  The  colonel  informed  them  that  the  weak  «tate  of 
the  garrison  would  not  justify  the  absence  of  more  than  one  man,  and  that  it  was 
for  memselves  to  decide  who  that  person  should  be.  The  eagerness  felt  by  each 
volunteer  to  undertake  the  honorable  mission  prevented  them  from  making  the  ar- 
rangement proposed  by  the  commandant;  and  so  much  time  was  consumed  in  the 
contention  between  them  that  fears  began  to  arise  that  the  Indians  would  renew 
the  attack  before  the  powder  could  be  procured.  At  this  crisis,  a  young  lady,  the 
sister  of  Ebenezer  and  Silas  Zane,  came  forward  and  desired  that  she  might  be 
permitted  to  execute  the  service.  This  proposition  seemed  so  extravagant  that  it 
met  with  a  peremptory  refusal ;  but  she  instantly  renewed  her  petition  in  terms  of 
redoubled  earnestness,  and  all  the  remonstrances  of  the  colonel  and  her  relatives 
failed  to  dissuade  her  from  her  heroic  purpose.  It  was  finally  represented  to  her 
that  either  of  the  young  men,  on  account  of  his  superior  fleotnesa  and  familiarity 
with  scenes  of  danger,  would  be  more  likely  than  herself  itt  do  the  work  suooess- 
fuily.  She  replied  that  the  danger  which  would  attend  the  enterprise  waa  the 
identical  reason  that  induced  her  to  offer  her  services,  for,  as  the  garrison  was  very 
weak,  no  soldier's  life  should  be  placed  in  needless  jeopardy,  and  that  if  she  were 
to  fall  her  loss  would  not  be  felt.  Her  petition  waa  ultimately  granted,  and  the 
gate  opened  for  her  to  pass  out.  The  opening  of  the  gate  arrested  the  attention  of 
several  Indians  who  were  straggling  through  the  village.  It  was  noticed  that  their 
eyes  wore  upon  her  as  she  crossed  the  open  space  to  reach  her  brother's  house;  . 
but  seized,  perhaps,  with  a  sudden  freak  of  clemency,  or  believing  that  a  woman's 
life  was  flot  worth  a  load  of  gunpowder,  or  inBuenced  by  some  other  unexplained 
motive,  they  permitted  her  to  pass  without  molestation.  When  she  reappeared 
with  the  powder  in  her  arms  the  Indiana,  suspecting,  no  doubt,  tJie  character  of  her 
burden,  elevated  their  firelocks  and  discharged  a  volley  at  her  as  she  swiftly  glided 
toward  the  gate,  but  the  balls  all  flew  wide  of  the  mark,  and  the  fearless  girl 
reached  the  fort  in  safety  with  her  prize.     The  pages  of  history  may  fnrnish  a 

Sarallel  to  the  noble  exploit  of  Elizabeth  Zane,  but  an  instance  of  greater  self- 
evotion  and  moral  intrepidity  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere." 


Sixteen  miles  above  "Wheeling  on  the  river  is  the  thriving  bns 

town  of  Wellsburg.  Eight  miles  east  of  this  pla«e  in  a  heafihy,  beau- 
tiful aite  among  the  hills,  is  the  flourishing  institution  known  aa  Beth- 
any College.  It  was  founded  by  Elder  Alexander  Campbell,  and  is 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Disciples  or  Christians.  Their 
peculiarity  is  that  they  have  no  creed — juBt  simply  a  belief  in  the 
Bible  as  the  sufficient  rule  of  Chriatian  faith  and  practice;  thus  leav- 
ing its  interpretation  free  to  each  individual  mind. 

Below  Wheeling  eleven  miles,  at  the  village  of  Moundsville,  on  the 
river  flats,  is  the  noted  curiosity  of  this  region,  the  Mammouth  Mound. 
It  is  69  feet  in  height,  and  is  in  fiill  view  of  the  passing  steamers. — 
An  aged  oak,  cut  down  on  its  summit  some  years  since,  showed  by  its 
concentric  circles  that  it  was  about  500  years  old. 
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Point  Pleasant  is  a  small  Tillage  at  the  junction  of  the  Kanawha  with  the 
Ohio.  It  is  noted  as  the  aite  of  the  most  bloody  battle  ever  fought  with  the 
Indians  in  Virginia — the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant — which  took  place  in  Dua- 
more's  war,  Oct.  10,  1774.  The  Virginians,  numbering  1,100  men,  were 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Andrew  Lewis.  The  Indians  were  under  the 
celebrated  Shawnee  chieftain  Cornstalk,  and  comprised  the  flower  of  the 
Shawnee,  Wyandot,  Delaware,  Mingo  and  Cayuga  tribes.  The  action  lasted 
from  sunrise  until  sunset,  and  was  contested  with  the  most  obstinate  bravery 
on  both  sides.  The  Virginians  at  length  were  victorious,  but  with  a  loss  of 
more  than  200  of  their  number  in  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom  were 
some  of  their  most  valued  officers.  This  event  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
rude  song,  which  is  still  preserved  among  the  mountaineers  of  western  Vir- 

SONG  ON  THE  SHAWNEE  BATTLE. 
Let  as  mind  the  tenth  day  of  October,  B;  which  the  heathen  were  confounded, 

Seventy-foar,  which  caused  woe,  "  ■     ■      -       --      -■. 

The  Indian  tUTdgee  thej  did  cover 

The  ple&sant  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

The  battle  beginning  in  the  morning, 

Th  rough  out  the  dlij  it  lushed  sore, 
Till  the  evening  Bbadee  were  returning  down 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

Judgment  precedes  to  eieoution. 

Let  f»me  throughout  all  dangers  go. 
Our  heroes  fought  with  resolution 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

Seven  scare  lay  dead  and  wounded 
Of  chauirions  that  did  face  their  foe, 

Ceredo  is  a  new  town  established  by  Eli  Thayer,  of  Massachusetts, 
just  before  the  rebellion,'  and  settled  by  New  England  emigrants.  It 
18  on  the  Ohio  river,  about  five  miles  above  the  line  of  West  Virginia 
and  Kentucky.  The  settlement  was  nearly  broken  up  by  the  rebel- 
lion. A  few  miles  above  it  is  Guyandotte,  which  was  mostly  burnt  in 
the  war. 

Charleston  is  the  most  important  town  in  West  Virginia  excepting 
Wheeling  and  Parkersbnrg.  It  is  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Kanawha, 
46  miles  eaat  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  contains  several  thousand  people. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  this  valley  is  immense  in  salt  and  coal.  In 
coal  alone,  it  has  been  said,  this  valley  could  supply  the  whole  world 
for  fifty  years,  if  it  could  be  had  from  no  other  source.  The  Kanawha 
salt  works  commence  on  the  rivw  near  Charleston  and  extend  on  both 
sides  for  nearly  fifteen  miles.  Millions  of  bushels  of  salt  are  annually 
manufactured.  The  salt  water  is  drawn  from  wells  bored  in  solid 
rock  i'rom  300  to  500  feet  in  depth.  Bituminous  coal,  which  abounds 
in  the  neighborhood,  is  used  in  the  evaporation  of  the  water. 

Lewisburq  ia  an  important  town  near  the  southeastern  line  of  the 
state,  on  the  direct  road  from  Charleston  to  Eichmond,  about  100 
miles  eaat  from  the  former,  and  200  west  from  the  latter;  near  it  and  in 
the  same  county,  are  the  Blue  Sulphur  and  White  Sulphur  brings:  the 
latter,  the  most  celebrated  watering  place  in  the  south:  long  the  fa- 
vorite resort  of  the  wealthy  planters  and  prominent  politicians  of  the 
south. 


Upon  the 

banks  of  the  Ohio. 

Col.  Lewis  1 
Did  down 

Alas  I  their 
Upon  the 

Eind  some  noble  captains 
to  death  like  Uriah  go, 
heads  wound  up  in  napkins, 
banks  of  the  Ohio. 

Kings  \axae 
Upon  the 

Ac/nowwe 
Far  from 

nled  their  mighty  fallen 

monntnins  of  Gilboa, 
.  mourn  for  brave  Hugh  Allen, 

the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

0  bless  the 
For  all  hi 

Who  hath  t. 
Upon  the 

mighly  King  of  Heaven 
LS  wondrous  works  below, 

banks  ofdie'oh!i"°' 
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The  Bituation  of  the  White  Sulplmr  Springs  Ih  charming,  xt  is  in  a. 
beautiful  valiey  environed  by  Bottly  curving  mountainB.  J  ifty  acres 
or  more  are  occupied  with  lawns  and  -walks,  and  the  cabins  and  cot- 
tages for  the  guests,  built  in  rows  around  the  public  apartments  the 
dining-room,  the  ball-room,  .etc.,  which  give  the  place  quite  a  village 
air.  The  rows  of  cottages  are  variously  named,  as  Alabama  row, 
Louisiana,  Paradise,  Baltimore,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Wolf  and  Bachelor 
rows,  Broadway,  the  Virginia  lawu,  the  Spring,  the  Colonnade,  and 
other  specialities.  The  cottages  are  built  variously,  of  bricb  wood 
and  logs,  one  story  high.  The  place  is  205  miles  west  from  Eichmond, 
and  242  southwest  of  "Washington  City. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Monon- 
eahela,  are  some  thriving  noted  towns,  as  Morgantown,  Clarksburg, 
Weston,  etc.  At  the  latter  place  is  the  state  Asylum  for  the  Insane 
The  Baltimore  k  Ohio  railroad  is  doing  much  for  the  development  ot 
this  region  of  the  state.  This  great  work  of  engineering  skill  is  here 
given  a  more  than  passing  notice. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  379  miles  in  length,  extendmg  from 
the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  at  Baltimore,  to  those  of  the  Ohio,  at  Wheel- 
ing, is  one  of  the  greatest  , 
works  of  engineering  skill 
on  the  continent.  This  im- 
portant undertaking  owes  its 
origin  to  the  fat-reaching  sa- 
gacitj  ot  Philip  E.  Thomas, 
a  Quaker  merchant  of  Balti- 
more who  lived  to  see  its 
completion  although  nearly 
thirty  J  eirs  had  elapsed  from 
the  time  of  its  commence- 
ment At  that  period,  Bal- 
timore citj  was  worth  but 
8„5  000  000,  yet  it  unhesita- 
tii  ^ly  embjrked  in  an  enter- 
pri  L  which  cost  31,000,000. 
The  first  stoQe  was  laid  ou 
the  -Ith  ot  July,  1828,  by 
the  \enerible  Charles  Car- 
rol! of  Cirrolhon,  who  pro- 
nounced it,  nest  to  signing 
the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence the  most  important 
act  of  hia  life. 

"This  was  at  a  very^early 
:riod   in  th     '  ' 
■ways ;  and  during  the  proereBB  of  the  work,  from  y'ear  to  jear, 
exploded  and  new  prinoi/es  introduoed,  increasmg  inholdneas  -... 
itkdyaneed.     Its  annuafreporte  went  forth  as  test  books ;_  its  workshops 


praotical  lecture  rooms,  and  to  have  yforthily  graduated  in  this  school,  is 
orable  passport  to  scientific  service  in  any  part  of  the  world.     In  its  i 
with  on^ralleled  difficulties-financial,  physical,  kgislative  and  legaJ-the  gallant 
little  state  of  Maryland  found  men  equal  to  --      "  -  "°  '    """"  "" 


o  each  emergency  aa  it  arose,  and  the 
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development  of  so  mneh  talent  and  high  character  in  varioiia  departments,  should 
not  be  esteemed  the  emallest  benefit  which  the  eonntry  baa  derived  from  this  great 
enterprise." 

"Ihe  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  traversing  the  Alleghanies,  has 
already  become  somewhat  classic  ground.  The  yioinitj  of  Harpers  Ferry,  old 
Port  Frederick,  Cumberland,  and  other  portions  along  the  Potomac  River,  have 
long  been  known  to  the  world  for  their  imposing  scenery,  as  well  as  for  their 
historical  interest.  It  is  beyond  Cumberland,  howcTer,  that  Ihe  grandest  andmost 
effective  views  on  this  route  «re  presented.  The  Piedmont  grades  Oakland,  with 
ibt  inviting  summer  atmosphere ;  Valley  River  Falls ;  the  Monongahela,  and  other 
attractive  points,  inspire  wonder  in  all  who  witness  them. 

Nor  should  the  grand  scientific  features  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Road  be 
overlooked.  To  say  nothing  of  its  unique  and  most  successfully  planned  grades 
(by  which  an  elevation  of  nearly  three  thousand  feet  above  tide  is  reached),  there 
are  its  numerous  splendid  bridges  of  iron,  and  brick,  and  stone ;  its  massive  build- 
ings of  all  kinds;  its  solidly  arched  tunnels,  and  numerous  other  features,  devel- 
oping the  greatest  skill  and  ingenuity  upon  the  part  of  the  Btronj;  minds  which 
wrooght  them.  The  longest  finished  tunnel  in  America  is  Kingwood  JSinnel,  261 
miles  from  Baltimore ;  it  is  four  fifchs  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  cost  more  than  a 
million  of  dollars! 

Our  engraving  of  '  Tray  Run  Viaduct,' "  saya  Leslie's  Pictorial,  from  which  this 
is  copied,  "is  from  an  accurate  and  faithful  drawing,  made  upon  the  spot,  by  Mr. 
■  D.  C.  Hitchcock,  our  artist,  who  has  also  been  engaged  in  taking  numerous,  views 
on  this  attractive  rout«  for  the  London  Illustrated  News.  Appropriate  to  our  no- 
tice of  the  I'"*?  Run  Viaduct,  we  may  quote  the  following  paragraphs  from  the 
'  Book  of  the  Great  Railway  Celebration  of  1857,'  pubUshea  by  the  Appletons : 

Cheat  River  is  a  rapid  moontiim  streitm,  of  a  dark  coffee  colored  witter,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  take  its  hue  from  the  forests  of  laurel,  hemlock  and  black  spruce  in  which  it  has 
Its  rise.  Our  road  creased  the  stream  at  the  foot  of  Cranberry  grade  by  a  viaduct.  This 
is  composed  of  two  noble  spans  of  iron,  roofed  in  on  abutments,  and  a  pier  of  solid  free- 
stone tiikeu  from  a  neighboring  quairy.  Arrived  at  this  point,  we  fairly  entered  the' Cheat 
River  valley,'  which  presents'by  far  the  grandest  and  most  boldlj  picturesque  scenery  (o  be 
found  on  the  line  of  this  road,  if  indeed  it  is  uot  the  finest  series  of  railroad  views  on  onr 
continent.  The  Eoropean  travelers  in  our  party  were  as  much  mraptured  by  it  as  were 
those  of  us  who  have  never  visited  the  mountains,  lakes  and  glens  of  Scotia  or  Switzer- 
land. For  several  miles,  we  ran  along  the  steep  mountain  side,  clinging,  as  it  were,  to  the 
gigantic  clilTs,  our  cars  like  great  cages  suspended — though  upon  the  safest  and  most  solid 
of  beds — midway,  aa  it  were,  between  heaven  and  earth.  At  one  moment  the  view  was 
confined  to  our  immediate  locality,  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  as  we  were,  by  the  towering 
mountain  aputs.  At  the  next,  a  slight  curve  in  the  road  opened  to  view  fine  stretches  of 
the  deep  valley,  with  the  dark  liver  fiowiuK  along  its  bottom,  andglorious  views  of  the  for- 
eat-eovered  slopes  descending  from  the  peaks  to  Uie  water's  edge.  Amazed  at  the  grand- 
eur of  the  ever-varying  scenery  of  this  region,  a  French  gentleman  is  said  to  have  ei- 
clahued  in  ecstacj, ' Magnijiqae!  Ztre it  nasmnii  iitcsinin  France!'  The  engineerine  dif- 
ficulties, overcome  in  the  parl^of  the  road  within  the  first  few  miles  west  ot  Cheat  River 
bridge,  must  have  been  appalling  ,  but  for  us  tlie  rough  places  had  been  made  smooth  as 
the  prairie  levels.  After  crossing  this  river  itself,  at  Rowlesburg,  the  next  point  was  to  as- 
cend alons  its  bonks  the  '  Cheat  River  hil!.'  The  ravine  of  Kjer's  run,  a  mile  &om  the 
bridge,  76  feet  deep,  was  crossed  b;  a  soUd  embankment.  Then,  after  bold  cutting  along 
the  steep,  rocky  hill  side,  ne  reached  Buckeye  hollow,  which  is  108  feet  below  the  road  levd, 
and  finally  came  to  Tray  run,  which  we  crossed  at  a  hight  of  150  feet  above  its  original 
bedbja  splendid  viaduct,  600  feet  long,  founded  on  a  massive  base  of  masonrv  piled  upon 
the  solid  rock  below.  These  viaducts  ate  of  iron — designed  by  Mr.  Albert  Fink,  one  of 
Mr.  Latrobe's  assistants — and  are  exceedingly  graceful,  as  well  as  very  substantial  struc- 
tures. When  we  reached  the  west  end  of  the  great  Tray  rmi  viaduct,  the  cars  halted,  and 
the  company  alighted  for  a  better  view  of  the  works.  A  walk  of  a  few  feet  brought  us  to 
Wie  brow  of  the  precipice  overlooking  the  river,  nearly  300  feet  below.  The  view  from  this  spot, 
both  of  the  scenery  and  the  grand  structure  whichso  splmdidly  spanned  the  immense  mount- 
wn  ravine,  was  truly  inspiring.  From  onr  great  elevation  the  stream  appeared  to  l>e  almost 
beneath  our  feet,  an  illusion  promptly  dispelled  when  the  strongest  and  longest  armed 
among  ua  failed  to  throw  a  stone  far  enough  to  drop  in  its  bed.  With  tlie  entire  train  full 
of  guests,  the  band  also,  alighted  here,  and  takingposltion  near  the  cliff,  stiiick  up  the  pop- 
ular air  of  '  Love  Not,'  in  sweet  harmony  with  the  emotions  Inspired  by  tlie  scene. 
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THE   TIMES 
THE      REBELLIOISr 

WEST      VIRGINIA. 


"West  YrEoiNiA  early  became  a  theater  of  military  operationa. 
These  were  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of 
providing  and  sustaining  large  armies.  The  country  as  a  whole  may 
be  defined  as  a  collection  of  lofty  mountains,  with  deep  narrow  valleys 
that  seem  to  exist  merely  to  define  the  mountains.  Along  these  valleys 
are  a  primitive  people,  simple  in  their  wants,  dressing  in  homespun,  and 
living  a  varied  life  of  hunting  and  agriculture.  They  are  scattered  in 
cabins  often  miles  apart,  the  mountains  so  encroaching  upon  them  as 
to  leave  but  mere  threads  of  arable  land.  The  roads  for  want  of  room 
are  much  of  the  way  in  the  beds  of  the  streams,  wiiich  are  swollen  by 
every  heavy  shower  to  raging,  impassable  torrents.  Bridges  do  not 
exist  excepting  at  a  few  points.  Military  operations  are  very  difficult; 
transportation  at  times  being  impossible. 

The  best  part  is  in  the  Northwest,  along  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  its 
tributaries.  In  this  section  runs  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Eajlroad  which 
forks  at  Grafton  about  100  miles  from  the  Ohio,  one  branch  termi- 
nating at  Parkersburg  and  the  other  at  "Wheeling.  The  secessionists 
at  the  beginning  made  strenuous  exertions  to  hold  this  country, 
and  suppress  its  union  sentiment:  also  to  possess  the  fertile  valley  of 
the  Kanawha,  so  valuable  to  them  for  its  abundant  crops  of  grain  and 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  salt. 

The  first  event  of  the  war  in  West  Viiginia  was  the  surprise  by  two 
union  regiments  under  Cois.  Kelly  and  Lander,  on  the  morning  of  the 
3d  of  June,  1861,  of  some  1500  secession  troops  under  Col.  Porterfield 
at  Ph.lippi,  a  small  village  on  the  Monongahela  about  20  miles  south 
of  Grafton.  None  of  the  unionists  were  killed;  and  the  loss  of  the 
secessionists  trifling.  The  surprise  occurred  at  daybreak;  but  it  so 
happened  that  the  secessionists  mostly  made  good  their  escape.  Their 
flight  is  amusingly  described  by  one  present.  Said  he  "Did  you  ever 
drive  a  stake  into  an  ant  hill,  and  watch  the  movements  of  the  panic 
stricken  inhabitants?  It  was  nothing  to  this  flight.  They  didn't  stop 
to  put  on  their  clothes,  much  less  their  shoes;  grabbing  the  first  thing 
they  could  reach,  and  dressing  as  they  ran,  each  turned  hia  face  to- 
ward Beverly.  One  fellow  had  eased  one  leg  in  his  unwhisporables, 
when  the  cannister  came  whizzing  about  him. — ^'Delay  was  death' 
and  with  his  shirt  streaming  behind,  and  the  unfilled  leg  of  his  pants 
flopping  and  trailing  after  him,  he  presented  a  most  comical  figure. 
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Some,  half-naked,  mounted  horses  unbridled,  and  grasping  the  mane, 
urged  them  into  a  sharp  run  by  their  cries  and  vigorous  hoel-punolies. 
Many  took  to  the  thickets  on  the  hills;  and  among  these  unfortunates 
the  Indianians,  after  the  melee  was  over,  ignorant  of  their  presence, 
diseharged  their  minie  rifles,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  their  guns,  and 
with  fatal  effect." 

Gen.  MeClelJan,  in  command  of  the  department  of  the  Ohio,  for  politi- 
cal reasons,  refrained  from  crossing  into  Western  Virginia  until  the  27th 
of  May,  after  the  ordinance  of  aeceaaion  had  been  voted  upon  in  a  state 
election.  Then  the  western  troops  crossed  over  and  took  a  position  at 
Grafton.  On  the  11th  of  July,  occurred  the  battle  of  Eich  Mountain. 
At  that  period  the  secession  forces  under  Gen.  Garnett,  numbering 
several  thousand  men,  occupied  near  Beverly  two  intrenched  camps — 
Eich  Mountain  and  Laurel  Hill,  a  few  miles  apart.  Garnett  remained 
at  the  last  named,  leaving  Eich  Mountain  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Col,  Pegram.  Eosecrans  was  sent  with  three  regiments  of 
Indiana  and  Ohio  troops  to  make  an  attack  upon  Pegram.  Passing 
around  the  mountain,  through  miles  of  almost  impenetrable  thickets, 
Eosecrans,  aaaiated  by  Ool.  Lander,  made  a  spirited  attack  upon  the 
upper  intrenchment  of  the  enemy,  who  were  routed  and  fled.  McClel- 
lan  was  preparing  to  attack  Garnett,  but  he  fled  also.  On  the  13th 
Col.  Pegram,  who  had  been  wandering  in  the  hilts  for  two  days  without 
food,  surrendered  unconditionally.  "WTien  Pegram  advanced  to  hand 
his  sword  to  Major  Laurence  Williams,  each  instantly  recognized  the 
other,  and  both  were  moved  to  tears,  and  turned  away  unable  to  speak 
for  a  few  moments.  They  had  been"  classmates  at  West  Point,  and 
had  met  thus  for  the  first  time  in  many  years.  The  number  captured 
amounted  to  about  600.  Pegram  was  killed  late  in  the  war,  at  the 
battle  of  Hatcher's  Run,  before  Eichmond,  Feb.  1865. 

The  same  day,  Gen.  Garnett,  with  the  main  body,  on  his  retreat, 
was  overtaken  some  thirty  miles  north  at  Carriek's  Ford  on  Shafer's 
Pork  of  Cheat  Eiver,  by  the  advance  of  Gen.  Morris.  He  attempted 
to  make  a  stand  to  cover  his  retpeat:  his  men  became  panic  stricken 
and  fled  before  half  their  number.  Here  Garnett,  was  killed  by  a 
sharpshooter.  Not  a  Virginian  was  at  his  side  wher.  he  fell:  a  young 
lad  from  Georgia  alone  stood  by  him  bravely  to  the  last,  and  when 
Garnett  fell,  he  fell  too.  Garnett  was  about  40  years  of  age,  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Gov.  Wise,  and  in  the  Mexican  war  aid  to  Gen.  Taylor.  He 
was  a  roommate  at  West  Point  of  Major  Love,  of  Gen.  Morris'  staff. 

"But  an  hour  or  two  before,  the  major  had  been  talking  about  his  form sf  ac- 
quaintance and  friendBhip  with  Garnett,  and  had  remarked  that  he  mould  be  ^lad  if 
Garnett  could  only  be  taken  prisoner,  that  he  might  be  able  to  aee  him_  again,  and 
talk  with  him  about  the  soverDment  which  had  educated  and  honored  him.  When 
the  major  reached  the  field,  a  short  time  after  the  flight  of  the  rebels,  he  was  led 
to  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  the  body  of  bis  old  roommate  lay  stretched  upon 
the  stones!  Who  shall  blame  him  for  the  manly  tears  he  shed  kneeling  by  that 
traitor  corpse?  The  brave  boy  who  fell  by,  was  taken  to  the  hill  above  the  head- 
quarters and  buried  by  our  trooira.  At  his  head  they  placed  a  board,  with  the 
inscription :  "  Name  onknown.  A  brave  fellow  who  ahared  hia  general's  fate,  and 
fell  fighting  by  his  side,  while  hi»  companions  fled." 
The  appearance  of  the  battle  field  is  thus  described  by  an  eye  witness. 

Returning  from  the  bank  where  Garnett  lay,  I  went  up  to  the  bluET  on  which 
the  enemy  had  been  posted.    Around  was  a  sickening  aighi     Along  the  brink  of 
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that  bluff  lay  the  dead,- stiffening  in  their  own  gore,  in  every  contortion  which 
tbeir  death  anguish  had  produced.  Others  were  gasping  in  the  last  agonies,  and 
still  others  were  writhing  with  horrible  but  not  mortal  wounds,  surrounded  by  the 
soldiers  whom  they  resJly  believed  to  be  about  to  plunge  the  bayonet  to  their 
hearts.  Never  before  had  I  so  ghastly  a  realization  of  the  horrid  nature  of  this 
fraternal  struggle.  These  men  were  all  Americans— men  whom  we  had  once  been 
proud  to  claim  as  countrymen— some  of  them  natives  of  our  own  northern  states 
One  poor  fellow  was  shot  through  the  bowels.  The  ground  was  soaked  with  his 
blood.  I  stooped  and  aated  him  if  anything  could  be  done  to  make  hiw  more 
comfortable;  he  only  whispered,  "-Pmso  culdl"  Ue  lingered  for  nearly  an  hour, 
in  terrible  agony.  Another— young  and  just  developing  into  vigorous  manhood- 
had  been  shot  through  the  head  by  a  large  minie  ball.  The  skull  was  shockingly 
fractured;  his  brains  were  protruding  from  the  huliot  hole  and  lay  spread  on  the 

Eraaa  by  his  head.  And  he  was  stiil  livingl  I  knelt  by  his  side  and  moistened 
la  lips  with  water  from  my  canteen,  and  an  officer  who  came  up  a  moment  after- 
ward poured  a  few  drops  of  brandy  from  his  p()cket  flask  into  his  mouth.  God 
help  us  1  what  more  could  we  do?  A  surgeon  rapidly  examined  the  wound,  sadlv 
shook  his  head,  saying  it  were  better  for  him  if  he  were  dead  already,  and  passe'd 
on  to  the  neiL  And  there  that  poor  Georgiiin  lay,  gasping  in  the  untold  and  un- 
imaginable agonies  of  that  fearful  death,  for  more  than  an  hour  I 

Near  him  lay  a  Virginian,  shot  through  the  mouth,  and  already  stiffening.  He 
appeared  to  have  been  stooping  when  ha  was  shot;  the  ball  struct  the  tip  of  his 
noae,  cutting  that  o^  cut  his  upper  lip,  knocked  out  his  teeth,  passed  through  the 
head  and  came  out.  at  the  hack  of  the  neck.  The  espreasion  of  his  ghastly  face 
was  awful  beyond  description.  And  near  him  lay  another,  with  a  ball  through  the 
right  eye,  which  had  passed  out  through  tlie  back  of  the  head.  The  glassy  eyes 
were  all  open;  some  seemed  still  gasping  with  opened  mouths;  all  were  smeared 
in  their  own  blood,  and  cold  and  clammy  with  the  dews  of  death  upon  them. 

But  why  dwell  on  the  sitkening  details?  May  I  never  see  another  field  like 
that !  All  around  the  Held  lay  man  with  wounds  in  tha  leg,  or  arm.  or  face  groan- 
ing with  pain,  and  trembling  lest  tie  barbarous  foes  they  expected  to  find  in  our 
troops,  should  commence  mangling  and  torturing  them  at  once.  Words  can  haidiv 
eipreas  their  astonishment,  when  our  men  gently  removed  them  to  a  little  knoll, 
laid  them  all  together,  and  formed  a  circle  of  bayonets  around  them,  to  keep  off 
the  curious  crowd,  till  they  could  be  removed  to  the  hoapita!,  and  cared  for  by  our 
Burgeons,  ■' 

There  waa  a  terrible  moral  in  that  group  on  the  knoll,  the  dead,  the  dying  the 
wounded,  protected  by  the  very  men  that  had  been  fighting  and  who  were  aa 
ready  then  as  they  had  ever  been  to  defend  by  their  strong  arms  every  rii-ht  these 
self-made  enemies  of  theirs  had  erer  enjoyed. 

Every  attention  was  shown  the  enemy  s  wounded,  by  our  aurfeons.  Limbs  were 
amputated,  wounds  were  dressed  with  the  same  care  with  which  our  own  brave 

volunteers  were  treated.     The  wound  on  the  battle  field  removed  alt  differences 

in  the  hospital  all  were  alike,  the  objects  of  a  common  humanity  that  left  none 
beyond  its  limits. 

Among  the  enemy's  wounded  was  a  young  MassaehmetU  boy,  who  had  received' 
B  severe  wound  m  the  leg.  He  had  been  nsitins  in  the  youth,  and  had  been  int- 
pressed  m\a  the  ranks.  As  so,.n  aa  the  battle  began,  he  broke  from  the  rebel  ranks 
and  attempted  to  run  down  the  hill,  and  cross  over  to  our  side.  His  own  lieutenant 
saw  him  m  the  act,  and  ahot  him  with  a  revolverl  Listen  to  such  a  tale  as, that 
as  I  did,  by  the  side  of  the  sad  young  sufferer,  and  tell  me  if  your  blood  does  not 
botl  warmer  than  ever  before,  as  you  think,  not  of  the  poor  deluded,  followers,  but 
ot  the  leaders,  who,  for  personal  ambition  and  personal  spite,  began,  this-  infernal 
rebellioa 

Some  amusing  anecdotes  were  related  of  this  battle. 

Previous  to  the  fight;  before  any  ahelia  had  been  thrown,  a  Georgian^  who.  was 
behind  a  tree  some  distance  from  one  of  our  men,  called  out  to  him,  "  What  troops 
are  you  /  One  soldier,  squinting  around  his  tree,  and  seeing  that  there  was  no 
chance  for  n  shot  at  his  queationer,  replied:  "Ohio  and  Indiana  volunteers" 
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"Volunteers!  ,"  excEaimed  the  Georgian,  "you  needn't  tell  me  volunteers 

fltand  fire  that  way!"  The  day's  akirmiBh  presented  some  instaneea  of  extruor- 
dinary  daring.  Perhaps  the  moat  aaWunding  was  that  of  a  fellow  who  nndertoot 
to  famish  the  newa  to  the  rebels.  One  of  MUroy's  Swamp  Devils,  (as  the  boys 
of  the  Ninth  Indiana  were  called,)  took  a  paper  and  deliberately  walked  up  the 
road  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  which  the  enemy  were  placed,  till  he  got  within 
convenient  talking  distance.  Then  asking  them  if  they  wouldn't  like  to  have  the 
news,  and  they  having  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  unfolded  his  paper  and 
hegan,  "Great  battle  at  Manassas  Gap;  rebels  completely  routed;  one  thousand 
killed,  ten  thousand  wounded,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  taken  prisooers;  all  traitors 
to  he  hung  and  their  property  confiscated  I"  By  this  time  the  bullets  beyan  to 
rain  down  upon  him  rather  thickly,  and  he  beat  a  rapid  retreat  to  a  convenient 
tree,  carefully  folding  up  his  paper  as  he  went,  and  shouting  back  that  if  they  would 
come  over  to  camp,  he  would  gire  them  the  balance  of  the  news!  " 

Another  incident  worth  preserving  is  ae  follows: 

In  one  of  the  Indiana  regiments  was  a  Methodist  preacher,  said  to  be  !>ae  of  the 
very  best  shots  in  his  regiment.  During  the  battle,  he  was  particularly  conspio- 
UOU8  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  kept  np  a  constant  fire.  The  14th  Ohio  Regiiuent, 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  fired  an  average  of  eleven  rounds  to  every  man,  but  this 
parson  mani^ed  to  get  in  a  great  deal  more  than  that  average.  He  fired  carefully, 
with  perfect  coolness,  and  always  after  a  steady  aim,  and  the  boys  declare  that 
every  time,  as  he  took  down  his  gun,  after  firing  he  added,  "  And  may  the  Lord 
have  mercy  on  your  soul." 

The  loss  in  killed  and  wonnded  was  slight.  In  the  resnlt,  the  enemy 
were  for  the  time  being  driven  from  Northwestern  Virginia.  The 
whole  affair  was  a  mere  skirmish  compared  to  an  hnndred  later  battles 
of  the  war,  too  inconseqnential  to  be  described  in  hiatory.  But  it  was 
the  first  decided  union  victory,  and  gave  great  eclat  to  Gen.  MoClelian, 
who,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  time,  was  in  conseijuence  transferred  to 
the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  A  second  Napoleon  was 
supposed  to  have  been  found  in  the  person  of  an  ex-captain  of  U.  S, 
engineers. 

The  next  engagement  of  importance  was,  the  battle  of  Carnifex 
Ferry,  which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  September  between  the  anion 
forces  under  Gen.  Eosecrans  and  the  rebefi  under  Gren.  Floyd,  ex-sec- 
retary of  war.  Floyd's  position  was  a  high  intrenched  camp  on  the 
summit  of  a  monntain  m  the  forest,  on  Gauley  river,  opposite  the 
precise  point  where  the  Meadow  river  falls  into  it.  The  intreneh- 
ments  extended  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  his  front,  each  end  resting  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  which  here  by  its  curving  formed  a  kind  of  bow, 
while  the  intrenched  lino  answered  for  the  string.  In  the  center  of 
Floyd's  lino  was  an  extensive  earthen  mound,  supporting  his  main 
battery.  The  rest  of  hie  works  wore  of  fallen  timber  exclusively. 
The  position  could  not  well  be  flanked,  and  the  only  resource  was  to 
attack  him  in  front.  Floyd  had  six  regiments  and  16  pieces  of  artillery. 
On  the  last  day  of  August,  Gen.  Rosecrans,  mo^ed  from  Clarksburg, 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  resume  active  operations. 
His  plan  was  to  engage  Floyd  in  the  re^on  of  the  Kanawha  line. 
After  much  delay,  the  army  moved  from  Birch  river  toward  Summer- 
ville  on  the  9th.  On  the  10th  ho  marched  eighteen  miles,  to  near  the 
intrenched  position  of  the  enemy,  in  front  of  Carnifex  Ferry.  At 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  began  the  strong,  reconnoissance, 
termed  the  battle  of  Carnifex  Ferry.  This  lasted  until  night  camo  on, 
when  the  troops  being  exhausted,  he  drew  them  out  of  the  woods  and 
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posted  them  in  line  of  battle,  intending  to  storm  the  works  in  tlie 
morning.  In  the  night  Floyd  having  become  alarmed  at  the  strength 
of  the  attack  upon  him,  silently  fled,  crossed  the  G-auIey  and  destroyed 
the  bridge  after  him.  Eosecrans  tookpossessionof  the  camp,  captured 
a  few  prisoners,  and  some  arms  and  some  stores.  The  union  loss  was 
114;  among  the  killed  was  the  brave  Col.  Lowe. 

At  the  time  Rosecrans  was  operating  against  Floyd,  Gen.  J.  J.  Reyn- 
olds of  Indiana,  was  stationed  with  his  brigade  at  two  fortified  cainpa 
on  Cheat  Mountain,  one  called  Cheat  Summit,  and  the  other  Blkwater, 
_  seven  miles  apart  by  a  bridle  path.  The  rebel  General  E.  E.  Lee, 
'  desired  to  get  into  their  rear  into  Tygart  Talley,  and  once  there  with 
a  large  force  he  would  have  advanced  against  Grafton  and  Clarksburg, 
the  principal  military  depots  in  Northwestern  Virginia.  On  the  12tii 
inst.  he  marched  up  the  Staunton  pike,  with  about  9000  men  and  from 
8  to  12  pieces  of  artillery.  He  made  attempts  for  several  successive 
days  to  take  these  works ;  and  was  finally  repulsed  on  the  15th.  Among 
the  rebels  killed  was  Col.  John  A.  Washington,  proprietor  of  Mt.  Ver- 
non. He  was  shot  by  a  sraail  scouting  party  while  reconnoitering, 
and  at  the  moment  he  and  his  escort  had  turned  to  flee,  the  latter 
galloping  off  leaving  their  commander  wounded  and  dying  by  the  road 
side. 

"The  party  ran  up  to  the  wounded  man,  and  found  him  partially  raised  upon  one 
hand,  attempting  to  grasp  his  pistol  Aa  they  approached,  the  djinj;  man  smiled 
faintly,  and  said  "How  are  yov.  boi/s?  give  me  tome  teater."  One  of  the  party 
placed  hia  canteen  to  the  soldier's  lips,  but  they  were  already  cold  in  death,  A 
litter  waa  made,  and  the  body  carried  to  headquarters,  when  an  elimination  of  the 
person  was  made.  .Judge,  if  you  can,  of  the  surprise  eioited,  when  upon  his 
olothinj;  was  found  the  name  of  John  A.  Wathlngtou  I  Four  balls  had  passed 
throuj;h  his  body,  two  entering  either  lunj;  and  any  one  inflicting  a  mortal  wound. 
A  flag  of  truce  was  sent  the  neit  morning  to  the  rebels,  offermg  to  return  the 
body,  and  all  the  colonel's  effects.  It  was  met  by  Lieut  CoL  Stark,  of  Ijouislana,  who 
was  coming  to  our  camp  to  demand  the  body.  When  told  that  Colonel  Washington 
was  deail,  Col.  Stark  waa  very  deeply  affected,  and  for  some  moments  was  unable 
to  speak  at  all.  He  Snarly  said,  "  Ool,  Washinfiton's  temerity  killed  him ;  he  waa 
advised  not  to  go  where  he  did,  but  waa  on  liis  first  eipedition,  and  estremely 
oniious  to  distinguish  himself"  Col.  Washington  was  attached  to  the  staff  of 
General  Lee,  as  engineer,  from  which  ft  is  judged  Gen.  Lee  in  person  commands 
tiie  forces  in  our  front  What  a  sad  commentiry  Col.  Washington's  death  affords  us. 
His  illustrious  uncle,  the  founder  of  our  liberties,  the  great  leader  in  the  war  for 
our  independence !  The  degenerate  nephew,  taken  in  arms,  fighting  against  the 
government  his  progenitor  haa  called  into  being;  losing  his  life  in  attempting  to 
nndo  what  that  noble  man  had  done  I  To  he  shot  in  the  back  was  a  proper  termi- 
nation to  the  career  of  a  relative  who  in  selling  at  an  exorbitant  price  the  Mount 
Vernon  estate  to  a  patriotic  association  of  ladies,  had  Siwoulated  upon  the  bones 
of  George  Washington." 

_  Guyandotte  a  town  of  about  600  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Vir- 
ginia bank  of  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  G-uyandotte,  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  above  the  Kentucky  line,  was  the  scene  of  tragic  events 
on  Sunday  night  and  on  Monday,  November  10th  and  11th.  The 
■people  were  nearly  all  bitter  secessionists.  Ool.  Whaley  was  forming 
there  the  Ninth  Virginia  (union)  regiment,  and  had  with  him  on  Sun- 
day about  120  of  his  own  men,  and  35  of  Zeigler's  5th  Virginia  Cavalry. 
A  little  after  sundown  this  small  body  was  surprised  by  a  force  of  sevejral 
hundred  cavalry  under  the  notorious  guerrilla  chief  Jenkins.     Th^ 
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attack  was  entirely  unexpected,  and  Whaley-'B  men  were  "takin,;;  it 
easy,"  some  at  church,  some  sauntering  about,  aome  asleep  in  their 
quarters,  and  only  a  camp  guard  out  and  no  pickets.  -The  men  rallied 
and  gathered  in  squads,  sheltering  themselves  behind  buildings  and 
making  the  best  fight  possible,  in  which  the  gathering  darkness  in- 
creased their  chances  for  escape.  The  rebels  pursued  the  squads, 
charging  upon  them  around  the  corners,  running  down  individuaJa, 
killing  some,  wounding  others,  and  taking  prisoners.  After  the  fislit 
was  over,  they  hunted  many  from  places  of  concealment.  As  our  men 
fought  from  sheltering  positions,  and  the  enemy  were  in  the  o])en 
streets,  the  loss  was  supposed  to  be  nearly  equal  in  killed  and  wounded, 
—from  40  to  50  each.     The  enemy  captured  some  seventy  prisoners. 

The  attack  was  accompanied  by  acta  of  savaRe  barbarity.  Homfl  of  the  fleeina; 
eoldiera  in  attempting  to  orOHS  the  bridge  over  the  Qujandotte,  were  shot,  and  thmis 
only  wouniied,  while  begging  for  their  lives  were  thrown  into  the  river  to  be 
drowned.  Others  were  dragged  from  their  hiding  places  in  the  town  and  mur- 
dered. Some  poor  feiion-s  who  had  taken  to  the  river  were  killed  as  they  ware 
Bwimmingi  or  when  they  had  crawled  out  on  the  other  bank.  One  John  S.  Gar- 
nett,  who  hid  on  that  side  was  bus?  at  this  bloody  busineas.     A  witness  testified 

that  ho  heard  them  shout  across  "John!  Hoi  John  Garnett,  shoot  them devils 

coming  out  of  the  water  there,"  and  two  guns  went  off.     "There  is  another  just 

behind  the  tree."     "Oh!  1  have  sunk  that ^Yankee."     Soon  another  shot  and 

t,  yell,  "  I've  got  one  of  the dad'a  scalps  and  a  first  rate  Enfield  rifle." 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  rebels  fearing  pursuit,  left  the  town, 
carrying  off  with  them  as  prisonera  some  of  the  union  citizens,  having 
first  taken  and  destr&yed  their  goods.  When  they  left,  twenty  one 
secession  women  all  with  their  secession  aprons  on,  paraded  and  cheered 
the  visitors.  Col,  Zeigler  with  a  few  union  troops  immediately  landed 
from  a  steamer,  arrested  ten  of  the  leading  citizens  as  prisoners.  As 
the  people  had  fired  on  the  troops  from  their  dwellings,  the  soldiers 
set  fire  to  the  houses  of  the  rebels,  which  communicating  to  the  others, 
from  one  half  to  two  thirds  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  place  were 
burnt. 

The  guerrilla  war  in  "West  Virginia  was  marlsed  with  many  horrible 
atrocities  and  thrilling  adventures.  There  was  scarcely  a  county 
which  did  not  contain  more  or  less  Becessionists  who  degenerated  into 
assassins.  They  shot  down  in  cold  blood  their  neighbors  in  open  day, 
and  at  night  stealthily  burnt  their  dwellings.  "Hundreds  of  these 
villains  were  arrested,  but  for  want  of  positive  evidence  discharged 
on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance:  when  they  again  renewed  their  acts 
of  savage  barbarity.  So  little  was  this  sacred  obligation  observed,  so 
venomous  did  ti,ey  remain,  that  it  had  its  proper  illustration  in  the 
popular  anecdote  of  the  time,  told  of  a  union  soldier  who  had  ca,ught 
a  rattlesnake;  and  asked  his  companion  "what  should  he  do  with  him?" 
"  Swear  him  and  let  him  go,"  was  the  instant  response.  A  writer  of 
the  time  well  illustrates  the  fiend-like  spirit  that  was  rife  in  these  par- 
agraphs, 

A  thrilling  incident  of  the  war  occurred  to-daj,  within  two  miles  of  Parkers- 
burg.  There  lives  in  that  vicinity  a  farmer  named  Smotherton.  He  is  of  the 
genus  termed  "  white  trash  "  by  the  contrabands ;  n  renting  farmer,  who  lives  from 
hand  to  month,  ignorant,  quarrelsome  and  reckless.  He  has  quite  a  family. 
Smotherton  is  a  secessionist,  a  very  bitter  one,  and  he  has  imbued  the  idea  imd 
its  spirit  into  all  his  family,  from  h'is  wife  down  to  his  youngest  child.     The  suc- 
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cess  fif  the  federal  arms  haa  onlj  served  to  embitter  am!  enrage  him,  and  time  nnct 
again  he  has  threatened  to  poison  the  water  which  supplies  the  camp  at  this  place, 
to  destroy  by  fire  the  property  of  his  union  neighbors,  kill  their  oattle  and  muti- 
late their  horses. 

For  several  months  he  has  done  little  else  than  make  threats  of  this  charaoter. 
His  wife  was  as  bad  with  her  tongue  as  he  was,  and  even  his  children  have  been 
taught  to  hate  and  carse  those  who  were  for  tbe  union,  ^motherCoo  being  in- 
formed that  he  would  be  driven  from  the  nei;(hborhood  if  he  did  not  improve  hia 
conduct,  replied  that  he  would  not  leave  until  he  had  destroyed  the  property  and 
shed  the  blood  of  some  of  the  union  men.  "  They  can't  hurt  me  for  it,"  he  con- 
tinued, "kase  the  war's  commenced,  an'  there  haint  no  law."  That  seemed  to  be 
his  firm  belief, 

lo-day  two  sons  of  Smotherton,  the  oldest  not  yet  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  out 
In  the  woods  with  a  rifle.  They  came  across  another  lad,  named  King,  about  the 
same  a^e  whose  Family  is  for  the  union,  and  reside  in  the  <;»iUie  neighborhood. 
'The  }oung  Bmothertons,  following  the  example  of  their  father,  immediately 
called  him  to  account.  Young  King  sttxid  up  for  the  union,  which  so  enraged  the 
other  two  boys  that  they  threatened  to  shoot  him.  Young  King  then  boldly 
straightened  himself  up  and  shouted,  "Hurrah  for  the  union."  The  oldest  of  the 
Smothprton  boys — not  yet  thirteen  years  old,  remember— deliberately  raised  hia 
rifle  flred  and  gave  young  King  a  mortal  wound.  To-night  it  is  said  he  can  not 
sarvice  until  morning. 

As  soon  as  the  affair  became  known,  a  file  of  soldiers  were  dispatched  from  town 
to  "^mothprton's  hut,  which  they  surrounded,  and,  without  resistance,  took  the  old 
man,  hia  sons,  and  two  or  three  others  prisoners,  t  need  not  eay  that  the  soldiers 
were  disappointed  in  not  meeting  resistance,  for  they  did  not  want  to  bring  in  any 
prisoners.  The  party  was  inarched  to  town  surrounded  by  bayonets,  and  com- 
mitted to  prison,  to  await  examination  before  the  military  authorities  to-morrow. 
An  indignant  crowd  followed  them,  and  many  voluntarily  stepped  forward  as 
witnesses.  An  intelligent  country  girl  said  that  she  heard  the  boy  Smotherton 
declare,  several  days  ago,  that  he  would  shoot  the  boy  King  if  be  did  not  atop 
hurraing  for  the  union,  for  he  (Smotherton)  was  a  secessionist,  and  he  wasn't; 
agoing  to  stand  it. 

Just  such  people  jou  wiil  6nd  all  over  Western  Virginia,  and  as  their  cause 
sinks  they  become  more  desperate,  and  endeavor  to  support  it  by  blood  and  crime. 
Until  they  are  treated  and  dealt  with  as  trivitors,  the  war  in  Western  Virginia, 
ii^ill  not  approximate  a  close.  Our  troops  curse  the  policy  that  has  heretofore 
governed  the  military  authorities,  and  now  they  take  no  prisoners  whenever  they 

Eetailiation,  as  above  stated,  at  last  became  the  common  rule.  The 
union  scouts  learned  to  take  no  prisoners.  One  of  tho  best  pictures 
which  gives  the  lights  and  shadows  of  this  border  war,  is  drawn  by 
a  writer  in  the  first  year  of  the  straggle,  an  union  soldier  from  the 
New  England  settlement  of  Ceredo.    He  says: 

In  Febrnary  1861,  nine  others  and  myself  were  threatened  with  expnlaion  from 
the  "sacred  soil"  of  the  Old  Dominion  for  voting  tor  Lincoln;  all  residents  of 
Ceredo.  In  May  the  war  gainst  us  raged  fiercer,  and  some  of  the  marked  ones 
left  for  fear  of  violence.  Some  of  my  neighbors  could  not  leave  if  they  would,  and 
my  courageous  wife  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  better  to  stay,  for  we  might  by 
that  course  do  more  for  the  good  cause  than  in  any  other  way. 

In  June  and  July  the  excitement  was  all  the  time  inorea^ing,  and  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  latter  month  it  was  publicly  stated  that  the  "  Lincolniles  "  of  Ceredo 
must  leave,  and  notices  to  that  efi'ect  were  sent  to  na.  We  sent  back  word  to 
them  to  "  come  on,"  we  were  prepared  for  them  (but  we  wefe  not  though),  and 
deBed  them. 

For  several  weeks  in  the  middle  of  Summer  we  watched  every  night  for  the 
coming  of  the  indignant  secessionists.  They  looked  for  uc  to  submit  and  take  tbe 
oath  of  allegiaBce  to  the  Southern  Confederacy,  or  leave.     It  was  during  this  time 
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of  fearliil  peri!— for  we  ha-i  sworn  U,  stand  hy  each  other  and  resist  to  the  death 
if  necesaarv-— that  everything  else  was  forgotten.  Al!  business  was  abandoned. 
The  fiirmers  who  had  been  inftuenoed  by  our  p()sition  and  action,  left  their  crops 
and  joined  ns  in  oonsultation  and  watch.  They  were  made  to  underatan^t  that 
they  were  risking  all  their  property  and  their  lires.  and  perhaps  the  lives  of  their 
families  by  joining  us.  But  thev  pledged  themselves  willing  to  make  the  aacrifice, 
if  need  be.  for  the  sake  of  the'nnion.'  Our  fears  were  reasonahly  increased  by 
the  treatment  of  union  men  in  the  adjotning  counties,  and  wa  did  not  hope  for 
meroy  The  enemy  outnumbered  us  who  would  _^ffA<  more  than  three  to  one; 
yet  oiir  bold  stand  and  defiant  declarations  kept  them  back  For  many  ni^jhts  my 
wife  did  not  retire  to  rest  with  any  certainty  that  she  would  not  be  a-oused  before 
mornini;  by  the  torch  and  ballet  of  the  rebel  guerrillas,  now  organiEed  m  throe 
differen't  places  in  our  own  county,  and  in  lai^e  numbers  in  the  nelt  and  neiirest 
county  above  ua.  A  little  band  of  tvfenty-Sve.  and  sometimes  thirty  or  more, 
when  our  country  neighbors  came  in,  stood  on  guard  through  many  summer 
niahta  with  such  arms  as  we  could  pick  up.  waitini  to  resist  the  attack  of  three 
hundred  or  more ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  have  made  a  desperate  resist 
anee  We  bad  become  so  eiasperated  by  the  infamous  threats  of  the  rebels,  and 
BO  incensed  at  their  conduct  toward  union  men  up  the  oouncry,  that  we  all  felt 
that  it  was  our  solemn  duty  to  reaist.  . 

Then  began  the  ort^aniaation  of  a  rejiment  One  of  the  old  resident*  was  urged 
to  take  the  lead  in  this;  we  New  Englanders  pledged  ourselves  »  sustain  hi nL 
It  was  a  fearful  undertaking,  but  we  hail  the  right  kind  of  a  man  to  lead  off,  and 
it  was  successful.  The  rebels  were  of  course  indii^nant  that  we  should  attempt  to 
have  a  military  force  in  the  "  abolition  "  vill^e  of  Oeredo. 

It  has  been  one  continued  whirl  of  bustle,  and  eicitement  and  panic.  It  aeema 
as  thnu-'h  years  ou^ht  to  embrace  the  crowded  events  of  the  past  few  months.  In 
fact,  it  does  seem  years  since  last  June.  I  remember  a  few  aeenes.  a  few  days. 
and  the  balance  is  one  confused  jumble  of  stirring  inoid«nts,  panics,  fearful  and 
enersetic  struggles  to  calm  the  popular  feeling,  painful  and  tedious  night  watcb- 
inas"  lone  rides  for  reoonnoitenna.  aniious  consultations,  and  ireqoent  renewal 
of  pledges.  It  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  the  danger  we  escaped.  I  can 
hardly  realize  that  we  did  pass  through  all  and  are  yet  safe,  and  that  the  dear 
ones  at  home  were  permitted  to  remain  there,  when  danger  passed  so  near,— and 
particularly  since  we  have  learned  what  nefarious  plots  were  concocted  lor  our 

destruction,  ,  j  u  r 

While  the  reoruiting  was  going  on  we  were  all  the  time  m  danger,  and  before 
the  regiment  was  half  full  we  had  men  out  onnstantly  on  the  scout,  either  to  hunt 
Tebels"among  the  hills,  or  to  guard  union  men's  property  away  from  our  camp. 
While  our  men  were  takinz  prisoners  and  running  the  scamps  Irom  uill  to  iiiaing- 
place.  the  union  men  in  Cabell  oountv  were  rode  oyer  rough-shod.  Every  one 
who  had  a  shot-gun  or  rifl  gra       f  p  wd      wis  robbed.     The  robbers  also 

took  beef  and  corn,  and  th  m  tb  t  ty  said  not  a  word,  for  fear  of 

farino-  worse.     The  few  wh     d      d  t  th    g  were  driven  away  or  killed. 

Two  others  were  shot,  but  d       d-        n  w       the  union  army.     One  who 

had  always  maintained  th    nfrht    faV    g  1  nging  to  the  old  government, 

was  called  to  his  door  on  m  ng  by  so  f  J  kins'  cowardly  crew,  and  shot 
dead— four  of  the  assays  ns    boo  t  I     our  county,  young  men   who 

were  out  of  the  reach  of  p  te  t  w  /«■  .i  into  the  rebel  army.  I  can 
not  describe  with  what  ah  Kb  b  ndm  y  trag  were  perpetrated— how  heart- 
less and  cruel,  and  with  h  w  1  ttl  f  h  these  "chivalrous  southrons 
committed  numerous  wr  g  pon  1  Its  p  the.r  rights,  liberty  and  prop- 
erty However,  every  pr  m  t  t  r  oounty  has  been  k'l'ed  or 
taken  prisoner.  This  is  m  1  t  tl  gh  t  does  not  compensate  for  the 
suffering  of  the  loyal  men  -  ,  r  .  i,  -4. 
I  entered  the  army  as  t  te  d  term  d  t  b  useful.  I  was  put  where  it 
was  thought  I  could  be  of  d  h  b  onstantly  and  ceaselessly  en- 
gaged. My  duties  have  t  p  t  d  m  m  k  g  some  observations  of  the 
character  and  the  moral    ff    t    f             t    p 
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How  curiously — to  me  it  seems— haa  tliis  matter  operated.  The  northerner  and 
Virginian,  it  appeared,  never  eould  affiliate.  They  never  did.  It  was  plain  tliat 
a  Yankee  never  would  be  respected  by  the  Virginian ;  from  the  moat  ignnrant  to 
the  most  cultivated,  there  was  the  same  inborn  prejuiiiee.  If  common  courtesy 
and  the  studied  politeness  of  the  educated  man  (Virginian)  led  him  into  sociable- 
nesB  and  cordiality  of  friendly  intercourse  for  a  time,  he  would  all  at  once  assume 
a  coldness  as  though  he  had  forgot  himself  and  done  wron;;.  Among  the  ignorant 
it  was  still  more  unpleasant ;  but  now  all  is  changed.  'I'ney  now  seem  to  think 
we  are  of  one  nation — we  are  all  brothers — we  should  all  be  united — we  should 
help  each  other — we  should  not  remember  that  one  was  from  a  free  state,  and  an- 
other was  born  in  a  slave  state.  This  is  of  the  union  men.  The  secessionists  hate 
UB  more,  if  possible,  and  hate  their  neighbors  who  have  joined  us  still  worse. 
Nothing  else,  it  appears  to  me  could  ever  have  destroyed  this  prejudice.  And  to 
us,  who  have  seen  this  inveterate  prejudice,  this  appears  strange.  Is  it  love  of 
country,  or  is  it  the  danger?     Who  can  tell  7 

I  have  witnessed  many  scenes  in  this  brief  time  which  T  had  never  expected  to 
Bee — altogether  a  great  deal  of  the  worst  of  the  "horrors  of  war,"  and  mingled 
with  the  soldiers  who  are  roughest  and  hardest,  and  heard  their  talk  and  their 
nonsense,  instead  of  feeling  as  though  1  had  been  hardeued,  or  had  become 
oallous  to  the  suffering  of  men  and  the  cruelties  of  war,  it  seems  as  Chough  the 
best  feelings  were  sharpened.  I  know  men  who  never  before  appeared  to  have 
any  real  and  natural  love  for  their  families,  manifest  the  best  and  most  encourag- 
ing aspects  of  fraternal  affection — the  most  delicate  and  tender  love  for  frienis  and 
families — since  this  war  commenced.  Men.  uiinonsciims  of  the  best  feelings  of 
cuUivaUd  nature*,  manifest  that  tender  and  affeiitionate  regard  for  their  wives 
which  we  expect  to  see  only  among  the  most  eriligUcene  1  and  harmonious  fami- 
lies. Many  of  the  natives  are  rough  and  uncultivated.  The  mar  does  them 
good!  So  it  seems  to  me.  This  is  my  question;  why  is  it?  How  would  you  ex- 
plain it?  How  is  it  possible  that  civil  war,  where  there  is  so  mnch  of  awful  trag- 
edy, and  wherein  neighbor  will  shoot  neighbor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lesser 
wrongs  and  outrages,  will  improve  men  generally  ?  While  they  talk  so  glibly  of 
this  one  and  that  one  of  their  acquaintance  who  are  rebels,  as  deserving  to  be  shot, 
they  seem  to  be  pragressiiig  in  other  respects.  They  become  less  selfish,  more 
conSding,  more  generous,  mi>re  considerate,  and  better  men.  I  think,  altoffether. 
And  this  while  we  have  not  the  best  discipline  in  our  regiment,  and  there  is  none 
too  little  whisky  in  camp.  Is  it  love  for  country?  Is  it  that  the  union  is  in 
danger,  or  that  their  families  are  in  danger?  Would  this  last  produce  such  an 
effect  ?  Or  is  it  that  the  lone  for  country  %a  aitck  a  great  and  noble  virtue  that  it 
increases  other  good  qualifier  in  men  t     Ves,  this  js  it,  it  can  be  nothing  else. 

The  bitter  contempt  and  hate  with  which  the  union  men  were  held 
througbout  the  south  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  found  full  ex- 
pression  in  their  seeeasion  papers:  of  which  the  following  extract  pub- 
lished in  the  Jefferaonian  at  Barboursville,  West  Virginia,  in  May  1861, 
K  a  fair  specimen  : 

Capt.  Roger's  company  of  volunteers  are  making  active  preparations  for  service. 
They  are  a  fine  body  of  men,  as  true  as  steel,  and  fighting  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
every  tingle  man  of  them  m  equal  to  a  dozen  of  the  base  hirelings  withuthom  they 
Aawe  to  contend.  In  the  hour  of  battle,  we  doubt  not  but  what  each  man  will 
prove  himself  a  Spartan. 

Should  old  Lincoln  grow  so  insane  as  to  send  100,000  of  his  boi-ankled 
Yankees  up  through  this  part  of  Virginia,  our  mountain  boys  will  give  them  a 
warm  reception,  and  1017/  be  sure  to  save  enough  Yankee  shin  bonet  to  make  husk- 
ing pegs  Kith  which  to  husk  all  ovr  corn  for  a  hundred  years. 

A  few  months  of  actual  experience  dispelled  some  of  those  pleasant 
delusions  in  regard  to  the  cowardice  of  union  men.  As  the  rebels  were 
soon  driven  hy  our  brave  volunteers  from  their  various  camps  at  Phil- 
ippi,  Laurel  Hill,  Cheat  Mountain,  Gauley  river  and  other  points,  they 
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left  behind  in  their  panic  hurry,  bushels  of  private  letters.  These 
revelations  of  the  inner  life  of  the  rebellion,  are  important  contrihutiona 
to  the  history  of  the  .times.  They  illustrate  the  ideas  tlmt  prevailed 
among  the  poor  whites  of  the  South,  their  ferocity  against  the  people 
of  the  free  states ;  and  an  ignorance  so  profound  as  to  show  how  readily 
tiiey  became  the  willing  instruments  in  the  hands  of  their  aristocracy, 
to  perpetuate  and  increase  their  own  degradation.  The  most  amusing 
of  these  were  the  love  letters  of  which  the  camps  were  ftill.  Some  of 
the  tender  documents  could  not  be  exceeded  in  ferocity  of  spirit  by  the 
cannibals  of  Fejee.'  Mingled  with  good  religious  advice  to  husbands 
by  wives  to  trast  in  the  lord  and  offer  up  continued  prayers  for  his 
guidance,  are  blended  requests  to  kill  every  Tankee  they  met,  and 
bring  the  scalps  home  as  trophies  of  the  war.  Little  children  also 
write  to  their  papa's  for  union  scalps,  and  tender  swains  and  love 
stricken  maidens  all  appear  to  revel  in  visions  of  blood.  We  open 
with  one  of  this  description. 

Sewel  Mountain  October  3d  1861. 

Dear  Maisa  Sarah  marf;ret  Waup  I  send  you  mj  beat  love  and  respecta  to  you, 
I  am  well  at  this  present  time  in  hoping  these  few  lines  «ill  find  you  in  the  aame 
helth  and  in  the  Same  mind  as  you  waa  when  1  gote  tha  last  letter.  My  love  ia 
roand  aa  a  ring  that  has  no  end  and  bo  is  my  to  you.  I  waunt  you  not  to  foregit 
mea  and  pick  up  eny  of  the  Raleigh  boys  fore  I  am  goun  tti  Sleep  in  yourea  arms 
if  I  live  and  the  dam  yankee  devels  dont  kill  mea,  I  still  lives  in  hopes  the  devela 
Cant  kill  mea,  I  hope  that  we  will  Jine  haodes  again.  I  waunt  you  to  never  have 
eny  thing  to  Saye  to  the  Raleigh  boyes  they  are  all  purty  muteh  unean  [union] 
mean  1  understand  and  that  is  a  poore  Cuntry  I  no,  I  have  got  youres  lik- 
nass  yet  and  kiss  hit  evry  Day  hites  no  eade  that  hows  I  lov  you.  1  think  of  you 
when  r  am  maroed  into  the  battle  feal.  I  waunt  you  to  ware  the  Secoiooa  war 
riben  a  white  peas  of  cloth  around  your  wast;  the  unean  [union]  lades  wars  the 
black  beltes  around  their  wast     *    * 

[The  writer  indulges  in  some  thorough  going  profanity  in  reference  to  "  Linken," 
and  expresses  a  few  nnoharitable  wishes  respecting  his  future.] 
*  *  mair  inargret  1  would  like  to  see  you  So  we  Could  laff  and  talk  all  about  old 
times.  My  pen  hnde  my  ink  is  no  count  and  I  hant  have  but  S  minets  to  rite  to 
you  and  I  have  to  rito  hit  on  my  lapt.  Pleas  exkoose  mea  I  have  rote  6  letterea 
and  reserved  H  from  you  and  the  hole  of  them  tbare  was  mise  rote  this  you  see 
rember  mea  if  this  nut  exuept  please    eikoosa  mea  and  burn  hJtup 

Sarah  mar^iret  Waup 

JAMES  BOLTOir. 

From  another  letter  found  in  Laurel  Hill  camp  we  take  two  lines. 

"i  sa  agon  deer  Melindy  weor  fitin  for  our  liburtis  to  dew  gest  as  we  pleas  and 
we  will  fite  fur  them  so  long  aa  GODDLEMITV  gi™  ub  breth," 

Here  are  two  letters  from  loving  maidens.  The  first  according  to 
her  own  revelations  had  been  some  time  "on  the  market." 

Mr.  ,  DR.ire  Sir:     I  take  the  pleasure  in  writing  you  a  few  lines  to-night. 

And  to  answer  the  kind  &  eseepted  note.  We  are  all  well  at  present  I  think 
that  Rood  health  &  company  is  all  that  one  should  wish  for,  f  know  that  I  am 
contented  when  1  am  in  your  good  company,  that  I  love  to  be  in  so  much.  But 
I  hope  the  kind  Providence  will  soon  permit  ua  to  be  to  gather  aoou,  I  wished 
that  all  of  those  Yankees'  heads  vas  shot  nff  andpiled  up.  Beck  has  formed  a 
good  opinion  of  you.  But  I  think  that  i  like  you  the  best.  She  eaid  that  she 
wished  that  she  was  married.  She  says  that  she  wants  me  to  put  the  holtar  on 
first.  There  is  no  man  here  I  care  anything  about  now.  I  was  once  12  years 
engaged,  but  am  free  now.  There  was  a  certiiin  person  told  me  to  keep  myself 
free  from  all  engrigements  for  him,  but  did  not  answer,  and  that  was  the  last.     I 
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dreamt  about  you  last  night  1  thought  I  heard  you  talking  to  papa.  I  tell  you 
I  ainioet  was  under  John  a  control,  but  it  may  be  for  the  best  yat  If  things  had 
of  went  on,  I  would  of  been  married,  souie  time  ago.  These  are  times  to  try 
persons  faith  and  feelings.  I  think  every  one  should  be  candid.  1  know  that  you 
Jove  me.  That  Jore  caa  be  returned.  I  am  in  for  any  thinf;  that  yon  say,  &c,  &c. 
WrTHs  TILL  VA  August  I7th  1861 
Dbab  aoK— it  IS  with  grate  plesur  for  me  to  anoer  yore  letter  I  was  glad  to  think 
that  you  tbougt  that  much  of  ma  amany  A  time  I  think  of  yon  all  and  wod  like  to 
see  you  all  but  I  think  that  it  will  be  A  longe  time  be  fore  i  will  see  you  all  but  I 
hoape  that  it  will  not  be  so  longe  you  aade  that  you  had  that  arboviter  that  me  and 
sue  give  you  and.  that  likeness  that  miss  sue  Pattison  had  of  yores  she  has  got  it 
yet  She  aaae  that  she  is  A  goante  to  kepe  it.  The  times  air  loanoem  hear  know 
sence  you  all  lefte  hear.  11  tell  you  that  oampe  Jacksom  lokes  loaneem  know.  I 
havante  northen  much  to  rite  to  you  at  this  time  hut  I  hoape  that  I  will  hate  nore 
to  rite  to  you.  The  neita  tine  that  you  rite  if  that  ever  will  be  but  I  hoap  that 
you  wdl  not  forgit  to  rite.  1  woante  you  to  excuse  me  for  not  hav  ritten  sooner 
but  I  havent  not  had  the  chance  but  I  tride  mity  harda  to  ancer  it  sooner  but  I 
oudent     I  hearde  this  morninge  that  you  all  was  a  goanto  leave  thair  and  I  thaute 


that  1  wod  ancer  it  this  e 


T  yomoe  to  rite  to  i; 


_    u  git  this.     I  have  northen  mora  to  aa  at  the  present  time 
but  esousa  bad  riten  and  spellinge.  Deareat  frende 

Misa  Mary  j)  jjoA 

_  Hero  is  a  third  maidenly  letter  found  at  Cariiifex  Ferry  after  Floyd's 
flight  by  aome  of  Eoaecrana'  soldiers.  It  was  in  a  highly  scented  white 
envelope,  and  was  evidently  addressed  to  one  of  the  secession  chaplains, 
that  "  Genuine  itinerant  Methodist  minister."  Miss  Becky  repels  the 
base  charge  that  she  is  given  to  tobacco  chewing. 

Rev.  Wm.  H. Dear,  in  high  eateem  your  very  weloom  letters  arrived  in 

due  time,  which  were  ploastant  visitant,  it  waa  truely  gratifying  to  hear  of  the 
abundance  of  good  thinjrs  you  are  blessed  with  in  N.  Carolina.  I  reoon  Egypt 
will  certainly  divide  with  Canaan. 

Well  Paraon  I  suppose  you  are  in  the  Dominion  state  this  year  among  polished 
charactera.  I  don't  know  how  you  can  think  of  the  plain  people  in  Pentreaa 
Tennessee. 

I  would  just  say  aa  it  regard  my  useing  tobacco  it  is  altogether  a  false  suppo- 
sition.    I  protest  the  use  of  fobaooo  in  every  shape  and  form,  so  enough  on  that 

8uh|«elj     Dear 1  appreciate  you  as  a  genuine  Itinerant  Methodist  minister 

and  will  take  pleasure  in  any  writen  eorreapondeace  with  you.  There  have  been 
revivals  on  this  miasion  since  you  lefL 

We  espect  Parson at  his  appointment 

Well  Dearest we  are  many  milca  apart  Oh  I  the  deep  between  us  roll  the 

rough  Hills  which  intervene  between  you  &  1.  yet  all  things  are  poaaible  in  the 
Bight  of  the  Lord.  May  the  good  Lord  bleaa  thee  my  dearest  I  hope  you  will  find 
friendes  that  will  treat  you  kindly.  Oh !  that  this  may  be  a  glorious  Coutecence 
year.^   You  are  still  remembered  by  Bebecca. 

Things  are  going  on  smoothly. 

Mary  is  primping  and  fixing  herself  looking  for  her  baaugh.  Dear  me  1  Clear 
the  way,  move  the  chairs,  &  make  room.  Wei!  Parson,  I  must  now  close  by  solic- 
iting your  prayers  in  my  behalf.     Respond  to  this  the  first  opportunity 

Fare-wen  this  Ume  Eebecca  -" 

Oh  I  I  remember  how  joa  looked 
Remember  well  jonr  silver;-  Tons 
And  placid  smile  of  swecteat  lore 
Though  Many  hours  hare  rapid  flown. 

Poetical  effiisions  in  great  quantities  were  found  "  to  fire  the  Southern 
heart."  This  one  is  a  feir  specimen.  It  was  obtained  at  Camp  Gauley, 
among  -the  official  papers  of  the  adjutant  of  a  Virginia  regiment : 
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Come  all  jon  brave  VirginU  boys 
With  hearts  both  slHiit  and  true 

Come  let  ua  go  down  to  the  mnson  line 
And  Whip  thB  Nothern  eras 

if  honor  cease  jour  Boards  brave  bojs 

And  Muskets  not  A  few 
Come  lets  go  down  to  the  Battle  ground 

And  Whip  the  Nothern  erue 

Old  lincoln  ij  there  president 
That  evrjbodj  knows 

And  ho  was  elected  bj  the  Vote 
Of  men  as  black  as  Crows 

Fight  on  Brave  Boys  with  out  a  doubt 

On  til  jou  gain  the  Field 
The  god  of  Battle  he  is  stoat 

He  will  oauB  our  foas  to  jeald 

A  MKlgafflfltion  [s  ther  theme 

And  that  will  never  do 
Come  lets  go  liown  to  the  Battle  ground 

And  Whip  the  Nothern  Crue 

Our  Wives  and  sweet  heart!. 

tell  us  go  and  Sght  Just  like  A  maa 
And  keep  the  nothern  negro  orue 

off  of  Virginue  land     . 

Be  bravB  and  Bold  you  Valiant  boja 
and  keep  your  Armors  Bright 

For  Sothern  Boys  Wonts  nothing  elea 
Bat  Just  the  things  that  Right 

if  luokey  is  our  doom  Bravo  Boys 

in  old  Abe  lincoln  hall 
Oo  our  next  Independent  day 

We  will  Take  a  Sothern  Ball 

God  made  the  peopl  Btnok  and  white 

he  made  Ihereif  man  to 
And  for  tn  mii  up  is  not  Bight 

lets  Whip  the  Negro  orue 

and  when  we  come  safe  home  Again 

Our  wives  and  sweet  harts  to 
We  they  will  weloom  ua  from  Washington 

for  they  have  nothing  elce  to  do 

The  war  in  West  Virginia  was  confined  to  email  batt      ,  , 

and  t-onflicta  with  guerrillaa.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  bat- 
tles, ID  its  conseciuences,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  was  that  of 
Droop  Mountain,  in  the  Greenbrier  country,  Nov.  6,  1863.  In  this  at- 
tion,  tlio  rebels  were  attacked  in  their  works  on  the  summit  of  the 
moiiiitain  by  Gen.  Averill,  and  routed  with  a  loss  of  400  men. 

Tlie  guerrilla  leaders,  Jenkins  and  Imboden,  were,  for  a  time,  active 
and  enterprising,  and  the  union  troops  were  kept  busy  under  Cox, 
Seaiumon,  Crook,  Averill,  Kelly,  and  other  union  officers,  whose  terror- 
inspiring  raids,  and  the  hardships  endured  by  those  who  took  part  in 
them,  will  show  how  noble  a  part  was  played  in  the  great  drama  of 
the  present  age  by  the  union-loving  sons  of  "West  Virginia. 

The  most  noted  of  all  the  raids  was  that  of  Averill  m  the  winter  of 
1863-4.  The  object  of  the  expedition,  which  was  planned  by  Gen. 
Kelly,  was  to  cut  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad,  and  so  sever 
the  communication  between  Leo,  in  Virginia,  and  Longstreet,  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

Several  feigned  movements  were  made  in  order  to  mislead  the  enemy,  which 
were_  successful.  The  command  of  the  real  expedition  was  given  to  General 
Averill.  On  the  8th  of  Daoemljer,  he  started  from  New  Creek,  near  the  Mary- 
land border,  with  four  mounted  regiinenfa  and  a  battery,  marching  almost  due 
aouth,  which  brought  him  almost  directly  between  the  confederate  armies  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee.  On  the  16th,  he  struck  the  line  of  the  railroad  at  Salem, 
and  begun  the  work  of  destruetlon.  The  telejiraphic  wire  was  cut,  three  depots, 
with  a  large  amount  of  stores,  destroyed,  and  the  track  lorn  up,  bridges  and  cul- 
verts desti-oje.l  for  a  space  of  15  miles ;  this  was  the  work  of  a  few  hours.  The 
enemy  in  the  meantime  had  learned  of  his  position  and  operations,  and  sent  out 
six  separate  commands,  under  their  ablest  generals,  to  intercept  hiln  on  his  re- 
turn. They  took  possession  of  every  road  through  the  mountains  whic*  was 
thought  passable.  One  toad,  which  crossed  the  tops  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  was 
thought  impracticable,  remained.  By  this,  Averill  made  his  escape,  carrying  off 
all  bis  material,  with  the  eiception  of  four  caissons,  which  were  burned  in  order 
to  increase  the  teams  of  the  pieces.  His  entire  loss  in  this  raid  was  6  men 
drowned  in  crossing  a  river,  4  wounded,  and  about  90  missing.  He  captured 
about  200  prisoners,  but  released  alt  but  8t,  on  account  of  their  inability  to  walk. 
In  his  report.  General  Averill  saya,  "  My  march  was  retarded,  occasionally,  by  tie 
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tempest  in  the  ioy  njouniains,  and  the  icy  roads.  I  was  obliged  to  swim  my  com- 
mand, and  drag  my  artillery  mith  ropes,  across  Urog'a  creek  seven  times  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  My  horaes  have  subsisted  entirely  upon  a  very  poor  ooUDtrj,  and  the 
officers  and  men  have  suffered  cold,  hunfrer,  and  futigue  with  remarkable  fortitude. 
My  command  has  marched,  climbed,  slid,  and  swam  three  hundred  andfiftujwe 
miUg  in  fourteen  days," 

What  mnet  have  been  the  sufferings  on  such  a  march,  from  cold, 
fatigue,  and  hunger,  in  the  depths  of  winter,  in  that  dreary,  inhospi- 
table, mountain  wilderness,  surrounded  by  fleree,  deadly  enemies, 
thirsting  for  blood  I     Writes  one  : 

The  nights  were  bitter.  It  rained,  snowed,  and  hailed.  Imagine  the  gathering 
of  oloods,  the  twilight  approaching,  the  vfearied  soldier  and  foot-aore  horse  climb- 
ing and  scraping  up  the  steep  mountain  roads ;  then  the  descending  of  the  storm, 
the  water  freezing  as  it  touched  the  ground,  the  line  winding  its  way  up  one  side 
and  down  another,  entering  passages  that  seemed  to  be  the  terminus  of  these 
loountainons  creations,  and  then  emerging  upon  open  lands  but  to  feel  the  fury 
of  the  storm  the  more  severe,  and  he  can  form  but  a  mere  idea  of  what  was  the 
eoene  on  this  trying  oi 
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Kentucky  was  originally  included  in  the  limits  ofVirginia,  and  the  name, 
said  to  signify,  in  the  Indian  tongue,  "The  dark  and  bloody  ground,"  is  in- 
dicative of  her  early  conflicts  with  a 
wily  and  savage  foe.  The  first  ex- 
plorer of  her  territory  of  whom  we  have 
any  very  definite  knowledge  was  Uol. 
James  Smith,  who  traveled  westward 
in  1766,  from  Holstfln  Kiver,  with 
three  men  and  a  mulatto  slave.  The 
beautiful  tract  of  country  near  the 
KeDtucky  Biver  appears  to  have  heen 
reserved  by  the  Indians  as  a  hunting 
ground,  and  consequently  none  of  their 
settlements  were  found  there.  The  dark 
forests  and  cane  thickets  of  Kentucky 
separated  the  Creeks,  Cherokeea  and 
Catawbaaof  the  south  from  the  hostile 
tribes  of  the  Shawnees,  Wyandots  and 
Ab«b  [if  Kentuikt  '  Delawarea  of  the  north. 

In  1767,  John  Eindley  and  some 
others  made  a  trading  expedition  from  North  Carolina  to  this  region.  In 
1769,  Daniel  Boone  (the  great  pioneer  of  Kentucky),  with  five  others,  among 
whom  was  Findley,  undertook  a  journey  to  explore  the  country.  After  a 
long  fatiguing  march  over  a  mountainous  wilderness,  they  arrived  upon  its 
borders,  and  from  an  eminence  discovered  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Ken- 
tucky. Boone  and  bis  companions  built  a  cabin  on  Red  River,  from  whence 
they  made  various  excursions.  Boone  being  out  hunting  one  day,  in  com- 
pany with  a  man  named  Stuart,  was  surprised  and  both  taken  prisoners  by 
the  Indiana.  They  eventually  succeeded  in  making  their  escape.  On  re- 
gaining their  camp,  they  found  it  dismantled  and  deserted.  The  fate  of  its 
mmates  was  never  ascertained.  After  an  absence  of  nearly  three  years,  Boone 
returned  to  his  family  in  North  Carolina. 

In  1770,  Co!.  James  Knox  led  into  Kentucky  a  party  from  Holston,  on 
Clinch  River,  who  remained  in  the  country  about  the  same  length  of  time 
with  Boone's  party,  and  thoroughly  explored  the  middle  and  southern  part 
of  the  country.  Boone's  party  traversed  the  northern  and  middle  region  with 
grei,t  attention.     Although  both  parties  were  in  the  country  together,  they 
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never  met.  When  these  pioneers  returned,  they  gave  glowing  description^ 
of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  throughout  the  western  territories  of  Viro-inia  and 
North  Carolina.  The  lands  given  to  the  Virginia  troops  for  their  services 
m  the  French  war  were  to  be  located  on  the  western  waters,  and  within  two 
years  after  the  return  of  Boone  and  Knox,  surveyors  were  sent  out  for  this 
purpose.  In  1773,  Capt.  Bullitt  led  a  party  down  the  Ohio  to  the  Falls, 
where  a  camp  was  constructed  and  fortified. 

In  the  summer  of  1774,  parties  of  surveyors  and  hunters  followed,  and 
wtthm  the  year  James  Harrod  erected  a  log  cahin  where  Harrodsburg  is  now 
built;  this  soon  grew  into  a  settlement  or  station — the  oldest  in  Kentucky. 

In  1775,  Daniel  Boone  eonstruct«d  a  fort,  afterward  called  Boonesboroufh, 
during  which  time  his  party  was  exposed  to  fierce  attacks  from  the  Indians. 
By  the  middle  of  April,  the  fort  was  completed,  and  soon  after  his  wife  and 
daughters  joined  him  and  resided  in  the  fort— the  first  white  women  who  ever 
stood  on  the  banks  of  Kentucky  Biver. 

In  1775,  the  renowned  pioneer  Simon  Kenton  erected  a  log  cabin  where 
the  town  of  Washington  now  stands,  in  Mason  county.  In  the  winter  of  this 
year,  Kentucky  was  formed  into  a  county  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia.  In 
the  spring  of  1777,  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  held  its  first  sitting  at  Har- 
rodsburg. 

The  years  1780  and  1781  were  distinguished  for  a  great  emigration  to  Ken- 
tucky, and  great  activity  in  land  speculations,  and  by  inroads  of  the  Indiana. 
In  1780,  an  expedition  of  Indians  and  British  troops,  under  Col.  Byrd,  threat- 
ened the  settlements  with  destruction.  Cannon  were  employed  against  the 
stockade   forts,    some    of  the   stations  were  destroyed,  and    the   garrisons 

_  In  1781,  every  portion  of  the  country  was  continually  in  alarm,  and  many 
lives  were  lost.  The  most  important  battle  between  the  whites  and  Indians 
ever  fought  on  its  soil  was  on  the  19th  of  August,  1782,  near  the  Blue  Lick 
Springs.  The  celebrated  Col,  Boone  bore  a  prominent  part  in  this  engage- 
ment, in  which  he  lost  a  sou.  The  whites  numbered  but  182,  while  the  In- 
dians were  twice  or  thrice  that  number.  From  the  want  of  due  caution  in 
advancing  against  the  enemy,  they  were,  after  a  short  but  severe  action,  routed 
with  the  loss  of  seventy-seven  men  and  twelve  wounded.  Kentucky  being 
the  first  settled  of  the  western  states,  a  targe  number  of  expeditions  were  sent 
out  by  her  from  time  to  time  against  the  Indians  in  the  then  wilderness  coun- 
try_ north  of  the  Ohio;  these  were  mostly  within  the  present  limits  of  Ohio, 
which  thus  became  the  battle  ground  of  Kentucky,  and  was  watered  with 
the  blood  of  her  heroic  pioneers. 

After  the  revolutionary  war,  there  was  a  period  of  political  discontent. 
This  arose  partly  from  the  inefficient  protection  of  Virginia  and  the  old  fed- 
eral congress  against  the  inroads  of  the  Indians,  and  partly  by  a  distrust  leat 
the  general  government  should  surrender  the  right  to  navigate  the  Missis- 
sippi to  its  mouth. 

Kentucky  was  the  central  scene  of  the  imputed  intrigues  of  Aaron  Burr 
and  his  coadjutors  to  form  a  western  republic.  What  the  precise  designs  of 
Burr  really  were  has  perhaps  never  been  fully  understood. 

Kentucky  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  1812.  After  the  surrender  of 
Hull  at  Detroit,  the  whole  quota  of  the  state,  consisting  of  upward  of  5,000 
volunteers,  was  called  into  active  service.  In  addition  to  these,  a  force  of 
mounted  volunteers  was  raised,  and  at  one  time  upward  of  7,000  Kentuckiana 
are  said  to  have  been  in  the  field,  and  such  was  the  desire  in  the  state  to 
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mint  into  tie  contest  Ih.l  executive  .uthorltj  wa«  obliged  to  inletpose  to 
limit  tl)o  number.  At  tbis  period,  Im.o  Sbelbj,  .  bero  of  tbe  revolutionapj 
war  wan  goveruor  of  tbe  state.  At  the  barbarous  massacre  of  the  Kiver 
Kaisin  and  also  in  tbe  unfortunate  attempt  to  relie™  fort  Meigs,  ni.nj 
of  her  brare  sons  perished.  In  tbe  recent  war  with  Mexico,  scTctal  of  ber 
distinsruisbed  citizens  engaged  in  the  contest.  ^      ,      .      l    ,  i 

KeutuoW  was  separated  from  Virginia  in  1786,  after  having  had  several 
oonveutions  at  Danville.  In  1792,  it  was  received  into  the  Union  a«  an  in- 
depeudent  state.  The  first  constitution  was  formed  in  1790,  tbe  .eeond  in 
1796  The  financial  revulsion  which  followed  tbe  second  war  with  treat 
Britain  was  severelj  felt  in  Keutucky.  The  violence  of  the  crisis  was  mucli 
enhanced  in  this  stale  by  tbe  charter  of  fortj  independent  hanks  in  1818, 
with  a  capital  of  nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars,  which  were  permitted  to  re- 
deem their  notes  with  the  paper  of  the  bant  of  Kentucky.  The  slate  was 
soon  fiooded  with  the  paper  of  these  banks.  This  soon  depreciated,  and  the 
state  laws  were  such  Ihal  the  creditor  was  obliged  to  receive  his  dues  at  one 
half  their  value.  The  people  of  the  slate  became  divided  mto  two  parties ; 
tbe  debtor  party,  which  constituted  tbe  majority,  was  called  the  Keliet  and 
the  creditors  the  Anti-Belief  party.  The  judges  of  tbe  oourta  declared  the 
acts  of  the  legislatnre,  in  sustaining  the  currency,  nnconstitutioual.  Ibe  ma- 
iority  attempted  to  remove  them  from  office  by  establishing  new  courts;  the 
people  became  divided  inlo  the  "new  court"  and  "old  court  parties  Ihe 
ionlest  was  finally  decided  in  the  canvass  of  1826,  when  the  old  court  party 

'"Kelilucky  is  hounded  S.  by  the  Ohio  River,  separating  it  ftom  the  states  of 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  lUinois ;'  E.  by  Virgiuia ;  W.  by  tbe  Mississippi  Kivor,  sepa- 
rating  it  from  Missouri,  and  S.  by  Tennessee.  It  is  situated  between  36  30 
and  39°  10'  N.  Lat.,  and  between  81"  BO'  and  89°  20'  W.  Long  It.  length 
is  about  400  miles,  and  its  breadth  170  miles,  contatning  37,680  square 

"Kentueky  presents  a  great  diversity  of  surface.  In  the  eastern  part,  where 
it  is  bordered  by  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  there  are  numerous  lofty  eleva- 
tions- and  on  the  Ohio  River,  through  nearly  tbe  whole  extent  of  the  state, 
there  is  a  strip  of  billy  but  fertile  land  from  five  to  twenty  miles  m  breadth. 
On  the  margin  of  tbe  Ohio  are  numerous  tracts  of  bottom  lands,  which  are 
neriodically  overfiowed.  Between  the  hilly  country  of  the  more  "O'Jnlam- 
ous  eaatern  eonntics  and  Green  River  is  a  fertile  tract,  frequently  called  the 
"garden  of  the  state."  This  is  in  the  blue  limestone  region,  in  the  midst  ol 
which  is  the  beautiful  town  of  Lexington.  The  line  domarking  this  region 
passes  from  the  Ohio  round  the  beads  of  Lichng  and  Kentucky  Rivers, 
Dick's  River,  and  down  Great  Green  Eiver  to  the  Ohio;  and  within  this 
compass  of  above  one  hundred  miles  square  is  found  one  of  the  most  tortile 
and  extraordinary  countries  on  which  tbe  sun  has  ever  shone.  The  soil  is 
of  a  loose,  deep  and  black  mold,  without  sand-on  first-rate  lands,  from  two 
to  three  feet  deep— and  exceedingly  luxuriant  in  all  ite  productions.  It  is 
well  watered  by  fine  springs  and  streams,  and  its  beautiful  climate  and  the 
salubrity  of  the  country  are  unequalled  ;  the  winter,  even,  being  seldom  so 
inclement  as  to  render  the  housing  of  cattle  necessary.  In  a  state  of  nature 
"    ■  ■  ■  covered  with  a  dense  forest  or 


nearly  the  whole  surface  of  this  -^n' — ,     „       .         ,    ^  . 

majestic  trees,  and  a  close  undergrowth  of  gigantic  reeds,  forming  what  in 
the  country  are  called  oauebrakes.  In  the  southern  part,  however,  on  the 
head  waters  of  Green  River  and  its  tributaries,  is  an  extensive  tract,  thinly 
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wooded,  and  covered  in  summer  with  high  grass  growing  amid  scattered  and 
etunted  oaks.  Struck  with  the  contrast  this  region  presented  to  the  lusu- 
riant  forests  of  the  neigboring  districts,  the  iirst  settlers  gave  the  country  the 
unpromising  name  of  "barrens." 

In  1800,  the  legislature  considering  this  tract  but  of  little  value,  made  a 
gratuitous  grant  of  it  to  actual  settlers.  This  land  proved  to  be  excellent  f(,r 
grdin,  and  also  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cattle.  The  whole  state,  below  the 
mountains,  has,  at  the  usual  depth  of  eight  feet,  a  bed  of  limestone,  which  has 
frequent  apertures.  The  rivers  have  generally  worn  deep  channels  in  the 
calcareous  rocks  over  which  they  flow.  There  are  precipices  on  the  Ken- 
tacky  River  of  solid  limestone  300  feet  high.  Iron  ore  and  coal  are  widely 
diS'used;  coal,  especially,  occupies  an  extensive  field.  Salt  springs  are  nu- 
merous,  and  mineral  springs  are  found  in  many  places.  The  great  agricul- 
tuval  productions  are  hemp,  flax,  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  wheat  and  live  stock. 
More  than  half  of  all  the  hemp  raised  in  the  Union  is  grown  in  Kentuckv 
Population,  in  1790,  73,077  ;  in  1820,  504,317;  in  1840,  779  828  ■  in  1850 
982,405 ;  in  1860,  1,185,567,  of  whom  225,490  were  slaves. 


^>u,^^,zem 

new  oj  j<vantcjort. 

£SS 

JicB  Of  the  place  (him  the  r 
iindor  the  SlalB  Areenal  an 
public  buildings  are  seen 

A  fcot  pMh  io  the  Cetm-lEiy,  to  seen  on  the  right 
n  the  Mulral  part,  Keutucky  Ri,er  In  front  on  Ih 

Frankfort,  the  capital  of  Kentucky,  is  25  miles  N.  W.  from  Lexington, 
and  53  E.  from  Louisville.  It  is  beaatifully  situated  on  the  right  or  north- 
east bank  of  Kentucky  River,  60  miles  above  its  mouth,  in  the  midst  of  the 
wild  and  picturesque  scenery  which  renders  that  stream  so  remarkable.  The 
city  stands  on  an  elevated  plain  between  the  river  and  the  high  blufi"s,  which 
rise  150  feet  immediately  behind  the  town.  The  river,  which  is  navigable 
for  steamboats  to  this  pla«e.  is  nearly  100  yards  wide,  and  flows  through  a 
deep  channel  of  limestone  rock.  A  chain  bridge  crosses  the  river  here  con- 
nocting  the  city  with  South  Frankfort,  its  suburb.     The  railroad  from'Les- 
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iu^D  passes  into  tho  city  in  a  tunnel  through  tlie  limestone  roek  or  led^ 

on  which  the  State  Arsenal  is  erected.     Frankfort  is  well  built,  and  has  fine 

edifices  of  brick  and  Kentucky  marble.  The  State  House  is  a  handsome  ed- 
ifice of  white  marble.  The 
city  is  well  supplied  with  ex- 
cellent spring  water,  which  is 
conveyed  into  the  town  by 
iron  pipes.  The  State  Peni- 
tentiary is  located  here,  and 
the  trade  of  the  place  is  fa- 
cilitated by  railroads  in  vari- 
ona  directions.  The  Ken- 
tucky Military  Institute,  a 
thriving  institution,  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Frankfort.  Popu- 
lation about  5,000. 

"Frankfort  was  established 
by  the  Virginia  legislature  in 
1786,  though  the  first  survey 
of  600  acres  was  made  by 
Robert  McAfee,  on  the  Itith 
f  July,  1773      The  seat  of  government  was  located  in  1792  and  the  first 

session  of  the  assembly  was  held 

in   1793.     The   pubic   hu  Id  n<rs 

sot  being  ready    the   leg  slature 

assembled  in  a  Ur<re  frame  hou  e 

belonging  to   Maj    James   Lu  e 

on  the  bank  of  tl  e  r  ver     n  the 

lower  part  ol  the  c  ty 

The  Fra  ikfort  Lemetery  ■?  la  d 

out  on  the  sun  n  t  of  the  h  .^h  a  d 

commanding  bluffs  wh  ch   ima  e 

diately  rise  m  an  ea  tern  d   ec 

tion  from  the      ty      The    M  I 

tary  Monun  ent   {in  eu  rav  ng  of 

which  is  annexed)  w      ere  ted   n 

pursuance  of  an  a  t  of  tl  e  !e      la 

ture,  Feb.,  1848      The  follow  n 

inscriptions  a  d      ames    are  e 

graved  upon  t  vib 

Ml  I.  [TARY   Monument    Erkctbo    Br 
Kbstu  ky  a  D  i-^e) 

Mexico,  Lt  J  W"  Powell    Boo 
b'iroiigk,  Harit  a   a  DeJ  at    Ca)  t   J 
MoMurtay;    Mo  terey    P    M.  Bar 
hour;  Puerto  Fs(a,  Col  W  li  am  R 
McKee,  Lieut  CoL  Clay   Cant  Wm 

T.  Willis,  Adjutant  E.  P  T^ughn;  ^^  ^^^,  m™«nif«M"frlnt  iTJhMT  m  ■  B^r 
Paisin,  OoL  John  Allen,  Maj.  Benja-  hoHr'lnThed"wS™hi"hoKnihntDfCol.E.M.  Johnson! 
min.  Graves,   Capt   John  Woolfolk, 

Oapt  N.  G.  S.  Hart,  Capt.  James  Meade,  Capt  Robert  Edwards,  Capt.  Virgil  Mc- 
Cracken,  Capt.  William  Price,  Capt  John  EdmundBOn,  Capt  John  Smpaon,  Cnpt 
Pascal  Hickman,  Lieut,  John  Williamson;   Thames,  Col  Wm.  Whitley,  Capt.  Elijiib 
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Craifc  Lient  Robert  Logan,  Lieut  Thoa-  0.  Graves,  Lieut  Thos-  Overton,  Lieut 

Francis  Chinn,  Ensign  Levi  Weils,  Ensign Shawhan,  fturseon  Ales.  Mont 

comerv.  Surireon  Thomas  C.  Dnvia,  Surgeon  John  Irvin,  Surgeon  Thos.  Mcllvairie  | 
Indiail  Warl  Col,  John  Flojd,  Col.  NaHianie!  Hart,  Col.  Walker  Daniel,  Col.  \V  m. 
Chrietian  Col  Rice  Galloway,  Col.  James  Harrod,  CoL  Wm.  Ljnn,  Maj.  iyyan 
Shelby  Mai.  Bland  BaUard,  Capt  Christ  Irvin,  CapL-Wm.  McAfee,  Capt  John 
Kennedy,  Capt  Christopher  Crepps,  Capt  Eoaers,  t'apt  Wnx  Bryant,  Capt  Tip- 
ton, Capt.  Chapman,  Capt  McCraoken,  Capt  .rames  Shelby  Capfe_  SamuerGran  , 
Supv'r  Hano'y  Tayhir,  Sapv't  Willis  Lee ;  Masaissijuneay,  St  Clear  s  Defeat,  U  . 
Wm  Oldham;  EsUlti  Defeat,  Capt  James  Mstill,  Lieut  South;  Tippeainoe,Col 
Joseph  H.  Daviess,  Col.  jtbram  Owen;  Fort  Meigs,  Col  Wm.  Dudley,  Capt  John 
C  Morrison,  Capt  Chris'r  Irvin,  Capt  Joseph  Clark,  Capt  Thomas  Lew.siB/ue 
lAchs,  Col.  John  Todd,  Col.  Stephen  Trigg,  Major  Silas  Harlan,  Maj.  Wm.  McKnde, 
Capt  Edward  Bulger,  Capt  John  Gordon,  Capt  Isaa*  Boone.  ,    .    .    ,. 

The  principal  battles  and  campaigns  in  which  her  sons  devoted  their  Jives  to 
their  country  are  inscribed  on  the  bands,  and  beneath  the  same  are  the  names  ot 
the  officers  who  fell.  The  names  of  her  soldiers  who  died  for  their  count:^  aie  too 
numerous  to  be  inscribed  on  any  column.  By  order  of  the  legislature,  the  name 
of  Col.  J.  J.  Hardin,  of  the  1st  Reg,  Illinois  Infantry,  a  son  of  Kentucky,  who  lell 
atthebattieofBuenaVista,  is  inscribed  hereon.  „        ,         „  ,      ,,. 

Kentucky  has  erei:t«d  this  column  in  gratitude  equally  to  her  officers  and  soldiers. 

To  the  memory  of  Col.  Richard  M,  Johsson,  a  faithful  public  servant  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  as  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  legislature  and  Benafor  in  conf^ess. 
Author  of  the  Sunday  Mail  Report,  and  of  the  laws  for  the  abolishment  for  debt  in 
Kentucky  and  in  the  United  States.  Distinguished  for  his  valor  fla_  a  colonel  ot  a 
Kentucky  regiment  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames.  For  four  years  vice-president  of 
the  United  States.  Kentucky,  his  native  state,  to  mark  the  sense  of  his  eminent 
services  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  has  erected  this  monument  in  the  resi.ing 
place  of  her  illustrious  dead.  Richard  Mentor  Johnson,  bom  at  Bryant/  Station, 
!^„  ^1,.  I7t>,^a,„f.fnn.iflbpr.  1781:  died  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  on  the  19th  day  of  No- 


merit  at  West  Point  in  182ai  and  immediately  comraiBBioiiBi.  l,ic^i,v..,^...  ""/'^■Sl" 
mentU  S.  Infantry;  captain  by  brevet  for  valor  in  the  Honda  War;  served  with 
distinction  at  Palo  Alto;  m^jor  by  brevet  for  distinguished  gallantry  and  sk.ll  at 
Resaca  de  la  Falma.  He  fell  at  the  head  of  his  command  covered  with  honor  and 
glory  at  the  stormintf  of  Monterey,  Sept  21;  1846.  Florida,  Palo  Alto.  Resaea  de 
Palma,  Monterey.     Kentucky  has  erected  this  monument  to  a  brave  and  noble  son. 


"At  its  session  of  1844-45,  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  adopted  measures  to  have 
flie  mortal  remains  of  the  celebrated  pioneer;  Daniel  Boone,  and  those  of  his  wife, 
removed  from  their  place  of  burial  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  for  the  purpose 
of  interment  in  the  public  cemetery  at  Frankfort  . .  •     j 

The  consent  of  the  surviving  relations  of  the  deceased  having  been  obtained,  a 
commission  was  appointed,  under  whose  supenntendencethe  removal  was  effected ; 
and  the  13th  of  September,  1845,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  time  when  the  ashes  of  the 
venerable  dead  would  be  committed  with  fitting  ceremonies  io  the  place  of  their 


,1  repose.     The  deep  feeling  e-it^ed^by  the^_oc^casion^was^evinoed  by  the  ^. 


sembrn^f  an  immense  concours^of  citl^e;s  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  the 
ceremonies  were  most  imposing  and  impressive.  A  procession,  extending  more 
than  a  mile  in  length,  accompanied  the  coffins  to  the  grave.  The  hearse,  decorated 
with  evergreens  and  flowers,  and  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  was  placed  m  its  as- 
signed position  in  the  line,  accompanied,  as  pall  bearers,  by  the  following  dis  in- 
gSshefpioneers,  vi.:  Col.  Richari  M.  Johnson,  of  Scott;  General  James  Taylor^ 
of  Campbell,  Capt  James  Ward,  of  Mason ;  Gen.  Robert  B  McAfee  and  Peter  Jor- 
dlnTfMer^;  Waller  Bullock  Esq.,  of  Fayette ;  Capt.  Thos.  Joyce,  of  Louisville  ■ 
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Mr.  J^andin  Sneed,  of  Franklin;  Col,  Jolia  Johnston,  of  tlie  state  of  Oliio; 
Z.  WilliiimB,  of  Kenfoa,  and  Co!.  Win.  iSoone,  of  Shelby,  The  procesftion  v 
companied  by  several  military  companies,  and  by  the  members  oi  the  Mason 
tornitj,  and  the  Independent  order  of  Odd  Fellows,  in  rich  regaJia  Arrived 
grave,  the  company  wiis  brought  to-eUier  in  a.  beautiful  hollow  near  thp  ^ri 

wnteronevpi 
Herethefuiie 


ed.  Thp  hj  niu  wii.-< 
given  out  by  the 
Eev  Mr  Godell,  ot 
the  Baptist  Chun^h; 
prayer  by  Bishop 
boule  of  tae  Metho- 
dist B  Chuch;  ora- 
tion bj  the  Honora- 
ble John  J  Critten- 
den closing  prayer 
by  the  Rev  J,  J. 
Bullock  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church, 
ind  benediction  by 
the  Rev  P  -,.  Fall, 
of  the  ChriBtian 
Cliureh  Iheooffins 
were  then  lowered 
into  the  graves.  The 


t  whe 


>  the 


graves  are  situated 
IB  OS  btautiful  as  na> 
ture  and  nrt  com- 
bined u.in  make  it' " 
Only  two  persons 
were  present  of  all 

the  assembled  thousands  who  had  known  Boone  personally.  One  of  these 
was  the  venerable  Col.  John  Johnston,  of  Ohio,  lon<r  an  cgent  of  the  U.  S. 
government  over  the  Indians,  having  been  appointed  lo  that  office  hy  Wash- 
ington The  other  was  a  humble  old  man  mimed  Ellison  Williams,  who 
walfcpd  barefoot  from  Covhigton  to  Frankfort,  a  distance  of  sisty  miles,  to 
see  Boone's  bones  buried,  bnt  he  was  a  silent  mourner  and  an  entire  stranc-or 
in  that  vast  crowd.  He  left  as  his  dying  reqnest  that  ho  should  be  burted 
by  the  side  of  Boone,  and  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  in  1860  appropriated 
ninety  dollars  for  that  purpose.  At  the  same  session  they  passed  a  bill  ap- 
propriating two  thousand  dollars  to  erect  a  monument  over  the  remains  of 
Boone  and  his  wife.  The  originator  of  the  bill  was  the  Hon.  Sumue!  Hay- 
craft,  senator  from  Hardin,  who  advocated  the  measure  in  a  speech  of  "al- 
most matchless  beauty,  eloquence  and  patriotism." 

Hareodssurq,  the  connty  seat  of  Mercer  county,  is  situated  near  the 
^geographical  center  of  the  stale,  thirty  miles  south  from  Frankfort  on  an 
eminence,  1  mile  from  Salt  River  and  8  miles  from  Kentucky  River.  It 
contains  the  county  buildings,  7  churches,  2  banks  25  stores,  several  mnnii- 
facturing  establishments,  the  Kentucky  University,  2  female  colleges  and 
about  2,500  inhabitants.  Bacon  College,  founded  in  ISSfi,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Christian  denomination,  is  located  in  this  place.     The  Har 
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rodsbur^  Springs  are  celebrated  for  the  medicinal  virtue  of  tbeir  waters,  and 
for  the  beauty  and  exteot  of  the  adjoining  grounds. 

Aoiiording  to  ^ome  authorities,  Hairodsburg  was  the  first  settled  place  in 
Kentucky.  In  July,  1773,  the  McAfee  company  from  Bott«tourt  connty, 
Vu.,  visited  this  region,  and  surveyed  lands  on  Salt  River.  Capt.  James 
H.iTTod,  with  forty-one  men,  descended  the  Ohio  River  from  the  Mononga- 
hela,  in  May,  1774,  and  penetrating  into  the  intervening  forest  made  hi. 
principal  camp  about  one  hundred  yards  below  the  town  spring,  under  the 
branches  of  a  large  elm  tree.  About  the  middle  of  June,  Cfapt.  Harrod  and 
companions  laid  off  a  town  plot  (which  included  the  camp),  and  erected  a 
number  of  cabins.  The  place  received  the  name  of  Harrodstown,  afterward 
Oldtown,  and  finally  the  present  name  of  Harrodsburg.  The  fii^t  com  raised 
in  Kentucky  was  in  1775,  by  John  Harmon,  in  a  field  at  the  east  end  of 
Harrodsburg.  During  the  year  1777,  the  Indiana,  in  great  numbers,  col- 
lected about  Harrodsburg,  in  order,  it  was  supposed,  to_  prevent  any  corn 
being  raised  for  the  support  of  the  settlers.  In  this  period  of  distress  and 
peril,  a  lad  by  the  name  of  Ray,  seventeen  yeare  of  age,  rendered  himself  an 
object  of  general  favor  by  his  courage  and  enterprise.  He  often  rose  befor* 
day,  and  left  the  fort  on  an  old  horse  to  procure  (by  hunting)  food  for  the 
garrison.  This  horse"was  the  only  one  left  unslaaghtered  by  the  Indians 
of  forty  brought  to  the  country  by  Major  M'Gary.  He  proceeded,  on  these 
occasions,  cautiously  to  Salt  Biver,  generally  riding  in  the  bed  of  some  small 
stream  to  conceal  his  courae.  When  sufficiently  out  of  hearing,  he  would 
kill  his  load  of  game  and  bring  it  in  to  the  suffering  people  of  the  fort  aftei 
nightfall, 

Louisville,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Jefferson  county,  is  the  largest  city  in 
the  state,  and,  next  to  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg,  the  most  important  on  the 
Ohio.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  head  of  the  rapids, 
65  miles  by  railroad  W.  of  Frankfort,  130  below  Cincinnati,  590  W.  by  S.  from 
Washington,  and  1.411  above  New  Orleans.  The  city  is  built  on  a  gentle  ac- 
clivity, 75  feet  above  low  water  mark,  on  a  slightly  undulating  plain.  Eight 
handsome  streets,  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  run  east  and  west,  parallel  with 
the  river:  they  are  crossed  by  more  than  30  others  running  at  right  angles. 
The  situation  and  surrounding  scenery  of  Louisville  are  beautiful,  and  from 
some  parts  is  had  a  delightful  view  of  the  Ohio  Kiver  and  of  the  towa  of 
Kew  Albany,  a  few  miles  below. 

Its  immediate  trade  extends  into  all  the  Burroundlng  country,  and  em- 
braces within  the  state  of  Kentucky  a  circuit  of  one  of  the  moat  productive 
regions  of  the  world.  The  manutacturea  of  Louisville  are  very  extensive, 
embracing  a  great  variety.  It  has  i'ounderies  and  machine  shops,  steam  bag- 
ging factories,  cotton,  woolen  and  tobacco  factories,  mills  of  various  kinds, 
distilleries,  breweries,  agricultural  factories,  etc.  Ship  building  is  also  ex- 
tensively carried  on.  The  trade  of  Louiaville  is  estimated  at  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  The  principal  agricultural  exports  are  tobacco, 
pork,  hemp,  and  flour.  It  is  connected  with  its  suburb  Portland  by  a  rail- 
road operated  by  horse  power,  and  by  a  canal  2^  miles  around  the  Falls  of 
the  Ohio,  with  a  total  lockage  of  22  feet.  It  is  also  connected  by  railroads 
with  the  interior.  Since  the  completion  of  the  railroad  to  Nashville,  an  im- 
mense trade  has  opened  with  the  south,  which  has  given  a  great  impulse  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  city.  Louisville  contains  many  splendid  public  build- 
ings, 10  banks,  about  60  churches,  and  a  population,  in  1860,  of  75,196. 
The  Mudical  Imtitute,  organized  in  1837,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  city 
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conncil,  ranks  high  among  the  public  institutions  of  Louisville.  The  Uni- 
varniy  of  LoaaBlUe  is  in  successful  operation,  and  has  buildings  which  are  an 
ornament  (o  the  city.     The  Marine  Hospital,  designed  as  a  refuge  for  sick 


The  y(M    »  .  side  of  the  Ohia 

and  infirnnnariners,  is  an  important  pabiie  institution,  located  and  established 
here  in  1820,  by  a  grant  from  the  state  of  $40,000.  Another  Marine  Asy- 
lum has  been  erected  here  by  the  general  government.  The  Asylnm  for  the 
Blind,  established  by  the  stale  in  1842,  has  a  spacious  bwilding  erected  bj 
the  joint  contributions  of  the  state  and  citizens  of  Louisville.  The  students, 
beside  their  literary  studies,  are  also  instructed  in  various  kinds  of  handi- 
craft, by  which  they  can  support  themselves  after  leaving  the  institution.  St. 
Jos^h't  Infirmary  is  a  Catholic  benevolent  institution.  The  Kmtacky  B'a- 
torieal  Society,  in  tJiis  place,  was  incorporated  in  1833:  it  has  collected  valua- 
ble documents  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  state  and  of  the  west. 
The  Mercantile  Library  Association  has  a.  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
books.  The  Artesian  Well,  at  Louisville,  sends  up  immense  quantities  of 
mineral  water  of  rare  medicinal  value  in  various  complaints,  prj>ving  a  bless- 
ing as  great  as  it  was  unexpected  to  the  citizens. 

The  following,  relative  to  the  first  settlement,  etc.,  of  Louisville,  is  from 
Collins'  Historical  Sketches  of  Ky.: 

Captain  Thomas  Bullitt,  of  Virginia,  uncle  of  the  lato  Alexander  Scott  ISitllitt, 
WHO  was  the  first  lien  tenant-governor  of  Kentucky,  is  said  to  have  laid  off  Lnulsvillt 
in  1773.  This  was  before  the  first  log  cabin  was  built  in  Kentucky,  For  m\-^r.d 
years  after  this,  the  silence  of  the  forest  was  undisturbed  by  the  white  man.  Ihc 
pkoe  was  oeeasionally  visited  by  different  persona,  but  no  settlement 


til  1778      Tn  the  spring  of  this  year,  a  party,  consisting  of  a  small  nuiubi 
families,  esme  to  the  Falls  with  George  Kogers  Ciark,  and  were  left  by  him  o 
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iftliod  Com  Tslaod.     The   nnme  is  siijiposeil 
that  the  Bottlers  planted  their  hrst  1  ii 


island  nenr  the  Kentucky  shure,  r 
to  liave  heen  derived  from  the  ein 
diiin  corn  on  this  island. 

These  settlers  were  sis ty  or  seventj  miles  distant  from  any  other  s'ettlement,  and 
had  nothing  hut  their  insular  position  to  defend  them  from  the  Indians.  The  posts 
in  t.he  Wabiish  couotrj,  oeoupied  by  the  British,  served  as  points  of  support  lor 
til.!  incursions  of  the  savas^s-  After  these  had  been  taken  by  Clark,  the  settlers 
iv'Te  inspired  with  confidence,  and,  in  the  fall  of  1778,  removed  from  tlie  island  to 
tiie  Nite  nowoooapied  by  Looisrille.  Here  a  block  bouse  was  erected,  andtlie 
number  of  settlers  was  increased  by  the  arrival  of  other  emisrnnts  from  Virginia, 

In  1780,  the  legislature  of  Virginia  passed  'an  act  for  establishing  the  town  of 
Uuisville,  at  the  falls  of  Ohio.'  By  this  act,  'John  Todd,  jr.,  Stephen  Trijrjr  Geo. 
Slaughter,  John  Floyd,  William  Pope.  George  Meriwether,  Andrew  Hynes,  James 
Sullivan,  gentlemen,'  were  appointed  trustees  to  lay  off  the  town  on  a  tract  of  one 
thousand  acres  of  land,  wSiich  had  been  granted  to  John  Connelly  by  the  British 
"Overnment,  and  which  he  had  forfeited  by  adhering  to  the  English  i 

Each  purahaserwasto  buildon  his  own  lot  ''  ^— "•— ^ --' —  '■■■">  >■ 

nt  least,  with  a  brick  or  stone  chimney,  to  hi 
of  sale.'     On  account  of  the  interruptit 
the  time  was  afterward  extended,     'i'iie 
danffer  and  anidety.     Their  foes  were 
risking  their  lives  to  leave  the  fort 

The  settlement  at  the  fails  was  more  exposed  than  those  in  the  interior,  on  ac- 
count of  the  facility  with  which  the  Indians  could  cross  and  reeross  tlie  river,  and 
[ha  difficulties  in  the  way  of  pursuing  them.  The  savages  frequently  crossed  tlio 
river,  and  after  killing  some  of  the  settlers,  and  committing  depredations  upon 
priipurty,  reerossed  and  escaped.  In  1780,  Colonel  George  Slaughter  arrived  at 
the  h'alls  with  one  hundred  and  Bfty  state  troops.  The  inhabitants  were  inspired 
with  a  fe  Tncr  of  secur'ty  vl  'oh  led  them  frequently  to  expose  them^ekes  with  tt>o 
iittli!  Cftut  on  11  e  r  i  es  ve  e  ever  tie  v^tch  a  d  were  c  t  Uy  Ic  t  ■,  us 
vahnible  J  ves      D  B^er  and  death  cr  ncl  ed    n  every  paUi  and  lurked  beh  nd 


a  dwell ingTiouse  sixteen  feet  by  twenty 
je  finished  within  two  years  from  the  day 
9  caused  by  the  inroads  of  the  Indians, 
,ite  of  the  settlers  was  one  of  constant 
)ntinually  prowling  around,  and  it  was 


Medteal  a  d  Taw  Colhgei  Lo 

The  foil  w  n  cr  [t  ons  e  cop  ed  tr  am  nu  nta  n  tl  e  ^r 
of  Lou  He  tleii  8t  tl  eebe  g  t!  e  oH  j  d  tl  e  c  tj  the  n 
ill  liie  Cyve  IIill  Leuiuteiy. 

Ei-Mted  by  Dr.  J.  M.  T.i.lbi.t  to  llie  raemorj  of  bis  FiUhcr,  Capt.  Ishau  Tslbo 
pnrlod  tbii  ai«  Julj  31),  1839,  in  bis  Slat  yeur.     Ha  wi.i  born  in  Vi.giiiia.     At  a 
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be  enteted  tfae  kimj  of  tbe  Rt 
mantown  aod  Monmouth.     Vi 
in  Ctae  disnstroua  engagement 
through  life  the  charaolar  of  a 
tegrlty  were  never  quea do npd,  i 
et«raal  Life  beyond  the  grave. 
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And  waits  in  heaven,  hie  works  to  follow  there. 

To  the  memory  of  Msjoe  John  Hserison,  who  was  born  in  Westmoreland  Co.,  Virginia, 
A,D.  1754.  After  having  fought  for  the  Liberty  of  his  Country  during  the  struggles  of  the 
American  Revolution,  he  eettledin  Louisville  in  1786,  and  paid  nature's  final  debt,  July  ISth, 
1821.  

PsA-naoN  FoLLiNSBKE,  City  Missionary  in  Lonisville,  born  March  4,  1808,  in  Vflssalboro, 
Me.,  died  Sept.  Bth,  1846.     "  He  went  about  doing  good.     His  record  is  on  high." 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  John  MdKinlkt,  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
tJ.  8.  Bom  May  1,  1780  ;  died  July  19,  lg&2.  "  In  his  manner  he  was  simple  and  unaf- 
fectad,  and  his  eharaoter  was  uniformly  marked  with  manliness,  integrity  and  houur.  He 
WB3  a  candid,  impartial  and  righteous  judge,  shrinking  from  no  responsibility.  He  waa 
fearless  in  the porformanee  of  his  duty,  aeeking  only  to  do  right,  sad  fearing  nothing  but 
lo  do  wrong."— ffiin.  J.  J.  CWiiewdfa'a  rmai-ks  m  U.  S.  Co«i-l. 

W«.  H.  S.  BotLttK,  horn  in  Jefferson  Co.,  Ind.,  Oct.  3, 1825,  died  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
Nov.  2, 1853.  A  man  without  fear  and  without  reproach,  of  gentle  and  retiring  dispoi'i- 
tioB,  of  clear  and  vigorous  mind;  an  accomplished  eebolar,  a  devoted  and  successful 
teaoher,  a  meek  sud  humblo  Christian.  Ho  fell  by  the  hand  of  violence  in  the  presence  of 
his  loving  pupils,  a  Martyr  to  his  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  This  monument  is 
erected  by  his  pupils,  and  a  bereaved  community,  to  show  their  uppredation  of  his  worth, 
and  to  perpetuate  their  horror  at  hia  murder. 

Janb  McCDti.onaH,  wife  of  John  Martin,  died  by  the  falling  of  the  Walnut  Presby- 
terian Churob,  Ang.  27,  1864.     Aged  59  years. 

She  loved  the  Courts  of  Ood  below,  I  And  while  engaged  in  worship  there, 

Xhero  found  her  Saviour  nigh,  |  Waa  called  to  those  on  high. 

Annexed  is  a  view  of  the  magnificent  bridge  over  Green  River  on  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Bailroad.  Excepting  the  Victoria  Bridge,  at  Mon- 
treal, it  is  the  largest  iron  bridge  on  ttis  continent.  The  iron  work  of  the 
superstructure,  which  was  built  by  Inman  &  Gault,  of  Louisville,  was  begun 
in  July,  1858,  and  by  July,  1859,  the  bridge  was  in  its  place  ready  for  the 
passage  of  trains. 

"  It  crosses  the  valley  of  Green  Biver  near  the  town  of  Mumfordsville,  Kentucky, 
about  70  miles  from  Louisville,  and  twentv  miles  above  the  celebrated  Mammoth 
Cave,  which  is  located  on  the  same  stream.  Its  total  length  ia  1,000  feet,  consist- 
inir  of  three  spans  of  208  feet,  and  two  of  288  feet  each ;  is  US  feet  ahove  low- 
water;  contains  638,000  pounds  of  cast,  and  381,000  pounds  of  wrought  iron,  and 
2,500  cubic  feet  of  timber  in  the  form  of  rail  joists.  There  are  10,220  eubiu  yards 
of  masoniT  in  the  pierg  and  abutments.  The  cost  of  the  superstructure,  inolud- 
ing  that  of  erection,  was  sixty-eight  dollars  per  foot  lineal — that  of  the  entire  work, 
$165,000.  The  plan  of  truss  is  that  invented  by  Albert  Fink,  the  designer  and 
consti'uctor  of  the  bridges  and  viaducta  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad;  and 
is  poeuliar  in  this,  that  it  is  splf-compensating  and  pelf-adjusting,  and  no  extremes 
of  temperature  can  put  it  in  such  a  condition  that  all  the  parts  can  not  act  in  theit 
accustomed  manner  and  up  W  their  full  capacity." 
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of  the  great  wonders  of  the  western 
the  line  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 


7)-o»  Briihft  oner  Grem  Iliver. 

ilroad,  and  abont  9f)  miles  from  eaeh  of  the  two  cities.     It  is  said  to  have 

n  explored  to  thedistance  of  10  miles  without  reaching  its  tensi nation,  while 

the  aggr^ate  width  of  all 

its  br!;nche3  eaeeeds  forty 

"The  eaTels  appnuiehed 
tbroD^b  a  rciiaantie  sbftde. 
At  the  enti^nce  is  a  matt 
of  cold  air ;  a  dpseent  of  30 
feet  hj  sloDe  stefw  and  an 
idT&Dceof  150 feet  inward, 
hnn^  the  vrsitor  t«  tha 
door  in  a  solid  stone  wall, 
which  blocks  np  (he  en- 
tnratiee  of  the  cave  A  Bar- 
row passage  leads  to  tho 
^rest  tesiibvle  or  ante 
chamher  en  oval  ball,  200 
bv  15U  feet  and  50  feer 
hifth  Two  pavMiges,  of 
rne  hundred  ftet  width, 
open  into  it  and  the  whole 
V  >'np[iorted  withont  a  sin- 
gle tolamn.  J  his  (.hamber 
wa^  nsed  by  the  races  of  \ 
yore  as  a  cemetery  jadji;-  , 
m^  Irom  the  bones  of  gi- 
gantic size  which  are  dis- 
covered  A  hundred  feet 
above  jour  head  yon  catch 
1  htfal  ^hmp^ie  of  a  dark 
^riv  L  ihiig  rollii^  d  inly  away  like   a  clou!    ind  heaij  luttresses  apparently 
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bendinf;  under  the  superincumbent  weight,  project  their  enormona  masses  from  the 
shadowy  wall.  The  scene  ia  vast,  aoleran,  and  awfuL  In  the  silence  that  pervades, 
you  can  distinctly  hear  the  throhbings  of  your  heart.  In  Audubon  Avenue,  lead- 
ing; from  the  hall,  ia  a  deep  well  of  pufe  Hprin;£  water,  anrrounded  by  Btala^;mite 
colnmna  from  the  floor  to  tne  roof.  The  Little  Sat  Room  contains  a,  pit  of  280 
feet  deep,  and  is  the  resort  of  myriads  of  bats.  The  Grand  Gallery  is  a  vast  tun- 
nel, many  miles  long  and  50  feet  high,  and  aa  wide.  At  the  end  of  the  first  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  are  Ihe  Kentucky  Cliffs,  and  the  Ckitrch,  100  feet  in  diameter  and 
63  feet  high.  A  natural  pulpit  and  organ  loft  are  not  wanting.  '  In  this  t«mple 
religious  services  hase  frequently  been  performed.'  The  Oothia  Avenue,  reached 
by  a  flight  of  stairs,  is  40  feet  wide,  15  feet  high,  and  2  milea  long.  Mummies  have 
been  discovered  here,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  curious  study  to  science; 
there  are  also  stalagmites  and  stalactites  in  Louisa's  Bower  and  Vulcan's  Furnace. 
On  the  walls  of  the  Register  Rooms  are  inscribed  thousands  of  names.  The 
Gothic  Chapel,  or  Stalagmite  Sail,  is  an  elliptical  chamber,  80  feet  long  by  50 
wide.  Stalagmite  columns  of  immense  size  nearly  block  up  the  two  ends;  and 
two  rows  of  pillars  of  smaller  dimensions,  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling, 
and  equi-distant  from  the  wall  on  either  side,  extend  the  entire  length  of  the  hall. 
Thia  apartment  is  one  of  surprising  grandeur,  and  when  illuminated  with  lamps, 
inspires  the  beholder  with  feelings  of  solemnity  and  awe.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Deaila  Arm  Ohair  is  a  small  basin  of  sulphur  vrater.  Then  there  is  the  Breast- 
work, the  Elephants  Head,  Lover's  Leap,  Oatewoo^s  IHning  Table,  and  the  Cool- 
ing 7Vi6,  a  basin  6  feet  wide  and  3  feetdeep,  of  the  purest  water,  Napoleon' s  Dome, 
etc.  The  Ball  Room  contains  an  oreheatra  15  feet  high;  near  by  is  a  row  of 
cabins  for  consumptive  patients — the  atmosphere  being  always  temperate  and  pure. 
The  Star  CSamfter  presents  an  optical  illusion.  'In  looking  np,  the  spectator 
seems  to  see  the  firmament  itself,  studded  with  stars,  and  afar  off  a  comet  wiHi  a 
■bright  tail.'  The  Temple  is  an  immense  vault,  covering  an  area  of  two  acres,  and 
covered  by  a  single  dome  of  solid  roct,  120  feet  high.  It  rivals  the  celebrated 
vault  in  the  Grotto  of  Antiparos,  which  ia  the  largest  in  the  world.  In  the  middle 
of  the  dome  there  is  a  large  mound  of  rocks  rising  on  one  side  neariy  to  the  top, 
very  steep,  and  forming  what  is  called  the  Mountain.  The  River  mill  descends 
like  the  slope  of  a  mountain;  the  ceiling  stretches  away  before  you,  vast  and  grand 
as  the  firmament  at  midpight.  A  short  distance  on  the  left  is  a  sleep  precipice, 
over  which  you  can  look  down,  by  the  aid  of  torches,  npon  a  broad,  black  sheet 
of  water,  80  feet  below,  called  the  Dead  Sea.  This  is  an  awfully  impressive  place, 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  which  do  not  easily  pass  from  memory." 

MiiyMille  ia  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ohio,  73  miles  N.E.  from 
Frankfort,  441  below  Pittsburg,  and  55  above  Cincinnati  by  the  river.  It  is 
beautifully  located  on  a  high  bank,  having  a  range  of  lofty  verdant  hills  or 
bluffs  rising  immediately  behind  the  eity.  Maysville  has  a  good  harbor,  and 
is  the  port  of  a  large  and  productive  seotioa  of  the  state.  Among  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  there  ia  a  baudaome  city  hall,  2  large  seminaries,  a  hospital 
and  7  churches.  Bagging,  rope,  machinery,  agricultural  implements,  and 
various  other  articles,  are  extensively  manufactured.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
hemp  markets  in  the  Union.     Population  about  3,000. 

Maysville  was  known  for  many  years  aa  Limestone,  from  the  Creek  of  that 
name,  which  here  empties  into  the  Ohio.  It  received  ita  present  name  from 
John  May^  the  owner  of  the  land,  a  gentleman  from  Virginia,  The  first  set- 
tlement was  made  at  this  place  in  1784,  and  a  double  log  cabin  and  block 
house  were  built  by  Edward  and  John  Waller,  and  George  Lewis,  of  Vir- 
ginia. Col.  Daniel  Boone  resided  here  in  1786,  and  while  here  made  a. 
treaty  with  the  Indians  at  the  mouth  1  of  Fishing  Gut,  opposite  Maysville. 
The  town  was  established  in  1788.  The  first  school  waa  opened  in  1790,  by 
Israel  Donaldaon,  who  had  been  a  captive  among  the  Indiana.  The  frontier 
and  exposed  situation  of  Maysville  retarded  its  progress  for  many  years,  and 
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t  T  s  n  t  utit  i  about  the  year  1^1'j  tl  j,t    ta  ■pt 
cumnieD<,e(i      It  wa     d  o  [  o  ated  act      n  1^ 


r  t  fairly 


Viev!  of  the  Mouth  of  lAcHng  Ewer,  between  Newport  and  C  iinginn. 


Covington  is  ia  Kenton  county,  on  the  west  side  of  Licking  Kiver,  at  its 
mouth,  also  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ohio,  oppositfl  Cincinnati,  uiid  at  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  Kentucky  Central  Eailroad :  it  ia  CO  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Frankfort.  It  ia  huilt  on  a  beautiful  plain  several  miles  in  extent,  and 
the  streets  are  so  arranged  as  to  appear,  from  the  hills  back  of  Cincinnati,  as 
a  continuation  of  that  city,  of  which,  with  Newport,  it  is  a  suburb.  The  fa- 
cilities of  communication  are  such  that  many  persons  reside  here,  whose 
places  of  business  are  in  Cincinnati.  Its  manufacturing  interests  are  es- 
tenaive  and  varied.  A  magnificent  suspension  bridge  is  now  eonslruoting 
over  the  Ohio,  to  connect  Covington  with  Cincinnati.  Population  about 
15,000. 

Newport  is  on  a  handsome  plain,  on  the  Ohio  River,  opposite  Cincinnati : 
it  ia  separated  from  Covington  hy  Licking  River,  with  which  it  is  oonueeted 
by  a  beautiful  suspension  bridge.  An  U.  8.  arsenal  and  barracks  are  located 
here.  It  contains  several  rolling  mills,  iron  founderies,  steam  mills,  eto. 
Population  about  1^,01)0. 

The  valley  of  the  Ohio,  a  short  distance  from  the  Licking,  was  the  scene  of 
a  most  sanguinary  event  years  before  white  men  had  settled  in  this  vicinity. 
It  was  Rogers'  defeat  and  massacre,  which  oeeurred  in  the  fall  of  1779,  at 
which  time  this  spot,  and  the  site  of  the  now  flouriahipg  city  of  Cincinnati, 
opposite,  was  one  dense  forest: 

Col,  David  Rogers  and  Capt  Eenham,  with  100  men,  were  in  two  large  keel 
boats,  on  their  way  from  New  Orleans,  with  supplies  of  ammunition  and  provis- 
ions for  the  western  posts.  In  October,  when  near  the  mouth  of  the  Licking,  a 
few  Indians  were  seen,  and  supposing  himself  to  be  superior  in  numbers,  Rodgers 
landed  to  attack  them,  and  was  Jed  int«  an  ambuscade  of  400  Indians.  The  whites 
fought  with  desporation,  but  in  a  furiona  onset  with  tomahawk  and  soalping-knife, 
the  commimder,  with  about  ninety  of  fais  men,  were  soon  diapatehed.  The  e=cape 
of  CapL  Benham  was  almost  miraculous.     A  shot  passed  through  botb  legs,  shat- 
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tering  the  bones.  With  great  pain  hedrajrsed  himself  into  the  top  of  a  fallen  tree, 
where  he  lay  concealed  from  the  search  of  the  InOians  after  the  battle  waa  over, 
lie  remained  there  antil  the  erenin"  of  the  next  day,  when,  being  in  danger  of 
fainiBhing,  he  shot  a  raccoon  which  he  perceiTcd  descending  a  tree  near  where  he 
lav.  Just  at  that  moment  he  heard  a  human  cry,  apparently  within  a  few  rods. 
Supposin;^  it  to  bo  an  enemy,  he  loaded  his  jiun  and  remained  silent.  A  seeond, 
and  then  a  third  halloo  was  given,  accompanied  by  the  exclamation,  'Whoever  you 
are,  for  God's  sake  answer  mo?'  This  time  Benham  replied,  and  soon  found  the 
unknown  to  be  a  fellow  soldier,  with  both  arms  broken  !  Thus  each  was  enabled 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  other.  Benham  could  load  and  sboot  game,  while 
his  companion  could  kick  it  to  Benham  to  cook.  In  this  way  they  supported  them- 
selves for  several  weeks  until  their  wounda  healed  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to 
move  down  to  the  mouth  of  Licking  River,  where  they  remained  ontil  the  27th  of 
Novemher,  when  a  flat-boat  appeared  moving  by  on  the  river.  They  hailed  the 
boat,  but  the  crew  fearing  it  to  be  an  Indian  decoy,  at  first  refused  to  come  to  their 
aid,  but  eventually  were  prevailed  upon  to  take  them  on  board.  Both  of  them  re- 
covered. Benham  served  through  the  Indian  wars  down  to  the  victory  of  Wayne, 
and  subsequently  resided  near  Lebanon,  Ohio,  until  his  death,  about  the  year 
1808. 

The  Blue  Lick  Springs  is  a  watering  place  of  high  repute  on  the  Licking 
Biver,  in  Nicholas  county,  19  miles  from  Lexington,  and  80  miles  south- 
easferly  from  Covington.  At  an  early  period,  the  Licks  became  a  place  of 
much  importance  te  the  settlers,  as  it  was  chiefly  here  that  they  procured,  at 
great  labor  and  expense,  their  supply  of  salt.  In  modern  times  it  has  be- 
come a  fashionable  place  of  resort,  the  accommodations  greatly  extended, 
and  the  grounds  improved  and  adorned.  The  Blue  Lick  water  has  become 
an  article  of  commerce,  several  thousand  barrels  being  annually  exported. 

It  was  at  this  place,  on  the  19th  of  Aug.,  1782,  that  a  bloody  battle  was 
fought  with  the  Indians,  "which  shrouded  Kentucky  in  mourning,"  and, 
nest  to  St.  Clair's  defeat,  has  become  famous  in  the  annals  of  savage  war- 
fare. Just  prior  to  this  event,  the  enemy  had  been  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Bryant's  Station,  a  post  on  the  Elkhom,  about  five  miles  from  Lexington. 
As  the  battle  was  a  sequel  to  the  other,  we  give  the  narrative  of  the  first  in 
connection,  as  described  in  McClung's  Sketches: 

In  the  summer  of  1T82,  600  Indians,  under  the  influence  of  the  British  at  De- 
troit, assembled  at  old  Chillicothe,  to  proceed  on  an  espedition  to  exterminate  the 
"  L0711J  Knife"  from  Kentucky,  and  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  August,  this  body 
gathered  around  Bryant's  Station.     The  fort  itself  contained  about  forty  cabins, 

E laced  in  parallel  lines,  connected  by  strong  palisades,  and  garrisoned  by  forty  or 
fty  men.  It  was  a  parallelogram  of  thirty  rods  in  lenuth  by  twenty  in  breadth, 
forming  an  inelosure  of  naarlv  four  acres,  which  was  protected  by  dig^ng  a  trench 
four  or  five  feet  deep,  in  whicn  strong  and  heavy  pickets  were  (Jantea  by  ramming 
the  earth  well  down  against  them.  These  were  twelve  feet  out  of  the  ground, 
being  formed  of  hard,  durable  timber,  at  least  a  foot  in  diameter.  Such  a  wall,  it 
must  be  obvious,  defied  climbing  or  leaping,  and  indeed  any  means  of  attack,  can- 
non excepted.  At  the  angles  were  small  squares  or  block-houses,  which  projected 
beyond  the  piilisades,  and  served  to  impart  additional  strength  at  the  corners,  as 
well  as  permitted  (he  besieged  to  pour  a  raking  fire  across  the  advanced  part;^  of 
the  assailants.  Two  folding  gates  were  in  front  and  rear,  swinging  on  prodigious 
wooden  hinges,  sufficient  for  tJio  passage  in  and  out  of  men  or  wagons  in  times  of 
security.     These  were  of  course  provided  with  suitable  bars. 

This  was  the  state  of  things,  as  respects  the  means  of  defense,  at  Bryant's  Kta^ 
tion  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  August,  1782,  while  the  savages  lay  concfaled 
in  the  thick  weeds  around  it,  which  in  those  days  grew  so  abundantly  and  tiUI.  as 
would  have  sufficed  to  conceal  mounted  horsemen.  They  waited  for  diyvllght,  and 
the  opening  of  the  giites  for  the  garrison  to  get  water  for  the  day's  supply  from  aa 
adjacent  spring,  before  they  should  commence  the  work  of  carnage. 
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It  seems  that  the  garrison  here  were  rather  taken  off  their  puard.  Some  of  the 
palisiid©  work  liad  not  been  BCeiired  aa  permanently  as  possible,  and  the  original 
party  which  built  the  fort  had  been  tempted,  in  the  hurty  of  constructing  and  Iheii 
fewncBsof  haads,  to  restrict  its  extent,  so  as  not  to  inciude  a  springof  water  within 
it»  limits.  iJreat  as  were  these  disadvantages,  they  were  on  the  eve  of  exposure tc 
&  stili  greater  one,  for  had  the  attaek  been  delayed  a  few  hours,  the  garrison  would 
have  been  found  disabled  by  sending  off  a  reinforcement  to  a  neighboring  station 
— Holder's  settlement — on  an  unfounded  alarm  that  it  was  attacked  by  a  party  of 
savages.  As  it  was,  no  sooner  had  a  few  of  the  men  made  their  appearance  out- 
side of  the  gate  than  they  were  flred  on,  and  compelled  to  regain  the  inside. 

Aceordinj;  to  custom,  the  Indians  resorted  to  stratagem  for  sueeeBs.  A  detach- 
ment of  one  hundred  warriors  attacked  the  south-east  angle  of  the  station,  calcu- 
lating to  draw  the  entire  body  of  the  besieged  to  that  quarter  to  repel  the  attack, 
and  thus  enable  the  residue  of  the  assailants,  five  hundred  strong,  who  were  on  Uie 
opposite  side  in  ambush  near  the  spring,  to  take  advantage  of  its  unprotected  situ- 
ation, when  the  whole  force  of  the  defense  should  be  drawn  off  to  resist  the  assault 
at  the  south-east.  Their  purpose,  however,  was  comprehended  inside,  and  instead 
of  returning  the  fire  of  the  smaller  party,  they  secretly  dispatched  an  express  to 
Lexington  for  assistance,  and  began  to  repair  the  palisades,  and  otherwise  to  put 
themselves  in  the  best  possible  posture  of  defense. 

The  more  experienced  of  the  garrison  felt  satisfied  that  a  powerful  party  was  in 
ambuscade  near  the  spring,  but  at  the  same  time,  they  supposed  that  llie  Indians 
would  not  unmask  themselves  until  the  firing  upon  uie  opposite  side  of  tlie  fort 
was  returned  with  such  warmth  as  to  induce  tlie  belief  that  the  feint  had  suc- 
ceeded. Acting  upon  this  impression,  and  yielding  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  the 
case,  they  summoned  all  the  women,  without  exception,  and  explaining  to  diem  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  the  improbability  that  any  injury 
would  be  ofiiered  them  until  the  firing  had  been  returned  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  fort,  they  urged  them  to  go  in  a  body  to  the  spring  and  each  to  bring  up  a 
bucket  full  of  wat«r.  Some  of  the  Indies  had  no  relish  for  the  undertaking,  and 
asked  why  the  men  could  not  bring  water  as  well  as  themselves  7  observing  that 
they  were  not  bullet-proof,  and  that  the  Indians  made  no  distinction  between  male 
and  female  Bcalpe.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  women  were  in  the  habit  of 
bringinn  water  every  morning  to  the  fort,  and  that  if  the  Indians  saw  them  engaged 
as  usual,  it  would  induce  them  to  believe  that  their  ambuscade  was  undiscovered, 
and  that  they  would  not  unmask  themselves  for  the  sake  of  firing  upon  a  few 
women,  when  they  hoped,  by  remaining  concealed  a  few  momenta  longer,  to  obtain 
complete  possession  of  the  ibrt.  That  if  meji  should  go  down  to  the  spring  the  In- 
dians would  immediately  suspect  that  something  was  wrong,  would  despair  of  suc- 
ceeding by  ambuscade,  and  would  instantly  rush  upon  them,  follow  them  into  the 
fort,  or  shoot  them  down  at  the  spring,  'the  decision  was  soon  over.  A  few  of 
the  boldest  declared  their  readiness  to  brave  the  danger,  and  the  younger  and  more 
timid  rallying  in  the  rear  of  these  veterans,  tliey  all  marched  down  in  a  body  to 
the  spring,  within  point  blank  shot  of  five  hundred  Indian  warriorsi  Some  of  the 
girls  could  not  help  betraying  symptoms  of  terror,  but  the  married  women,  in  gen- 
eral, moved  with  a  steadiness  and  composure  which  completely  deceived  the  In- 
dians. Not  a  shot  was  fired.  The  party  were  permitted  to  fill  their  buckets  one 
after  another,  without  interruption,  and  although  their  steps  became  quicker  and 
quicker  on  their  return,  and  when  near  the  fort  degenerated  into  a  rather  unmili- 
biiT  celerity,  attended  with  some  little  crowding  at  the  gate,  yet  not  more  than  one 
fiflih  of  the  water  was  spilled. 

When  an  ample  supply  of  water  had  been  thus  obtained,  and  the  neglected  de- 
fenses completed,  a  party  of  thirteen  men  sallied  out  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
assault  had  been  made.  They  were  fired  on  by  the  savages,  and  driven  again  within 
the  palisades,  hut  without  sustaining  any  loss  of  life.  Immediately  the  five  hun- 
dred on  the  opposite  side  rushed  to  the  assault  of  what  they  deemed  the  unpro- 
teotpd  side  of  the  fort,  without  entertaining  any  doubts  of  their  success.  A  well 
directed  fire,  however,  put  them  promptly  to  fli^t  Some  of  the  more  daring  and 
desperate  approached  near  enougti  with  burning  arrows  to  fire  the  houses,  one  or 
two  of  which  were  burned,  but  a  favorable  wind  drove  the  flames  away  from  the    ' 
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masB  of  the  buildings,  and  the  station  escaped  the  danger  threatened  from  this 
Bource.  A  seccind  a«siiult  from  the  great  Ifljdj  of  the  Indians,  waa  repelled  with 
the  same  vi^or  and  aucoesa  aa  the  first. 

Uiflappoiiiteii  of  their  object  thus  far,  the  aasailanta  retreated,  and  concealed 
th«m9el?es  under  the  bank  of  the  creek  to  await  and  intercept  the  arrival  of  the 
assistance  which  they  were  well  aware  was  on  ita  way  froni  Lexington.  The  ex- 
press from  Bryant'a  Station  reached  that  town  without  difficulty,  but  found  its 
male  inhabitants  had  le!t  there  to  aid  in  the  defense  of  Holder's  Station,  which 
was  reported  to  be  attacked.  Following  their  routo,  he  oyertook  them  at  Itoonea- 
bornugh,  and  sixteen  mounted  men,  wilJi  thirty  on  foot,  immediately  retraced  their 
steps  for  the  relief  of  the  besieged  at  Bryant's,  When  this  reinforeement  ap- 
proached the  fort,  the  firing  had  entirely  ceased,  no  enemy  was  visible,  and  the 
party  advanced  in  reckless  confidence  that  it  was  either  a  mlxe  alarm,  or  that  the 
Indians  had  abandoned  the  siega  Their  avenue  to  the  garrison  was  a  lane  be- 
tween two  cornfields,  which  growing  rank  and  thick  formed  an  efiectual  hiding 
place  tfl  the  Indians  even  at  the  distance  of  a  few  vards.  The  line  of  ambush  ex- 
tended on  both  sides  nearly  six  hundred  yards.  Providentially  it  was  in  the  heat 
of  midsummer,  and  dry  accordingly,  and  the  approach  of  the  horsemen  raised  a 
cloud  of  dust  so  thick  as  to  compel  the  enemy  to  fire  at  random,  and  the  whites 
happily  escaped  without  losing  a  man.  The  footmen,  on  hearing  the  firing  in 
front,  dispersed  amidst  the  corn,  in  hopes  of  reaching  the  garrison  unobserved. 
Here  they  were  intercepted  by  the  savages,  who  threw  themselves  between  them 
and  the  fort,  and  but  for  the  luxuriant  srowth  of  corn  they  must  all  have  been  shot 
down.  As  it  was,  two  men  were  killed  and  four  wounded  of  the  party  on  foot,  be- 
fore it  sacceeded  in  making  its  way  into  the  fort. 

Thus  reinforced,  the  garrison  felt  assured  of  safety,  while  in  the  same  measure 
the  assailing  party  be;^n  to  despair  of  success. 

One  expedient  remained,  which  whs  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating 
the  brave  spirits  who  were  gathered  for  the  defense  of  their  wives  and  little  ones. 
As  the  shades  of  evening  approached,  Girty,  who  commanded  the  party,  addressed 
the  inmates  of  the  fort,  ifounting  a  stump,  from  which  he  could  be  distinclJj 
heard,  with  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  place,  he  assured  the  garrison  that  a 
reinforcement  with  cannon  would  arrive  that  night,  that  the  station  must  fall,  that  he 
could  assure  them  of  protection  if  they  surrendered,  but  could  not  restrain  the 
Indians  if  they  carried  the  fort  by  storm;  adding,  he  supposed  they  knew  who  it 
was  that  thus  addressed  them,  A  young  man,  named  Reytioids,  fearing  the  efi'ect 
■jvhich  the  threat  of  cannon  might  have  on  the  minds  of  the  defending  party,  with 
the  fate  of  Martin's  and  Buddie's  Stations  fresh  in  their  memories,  left  no  oppor- 
tunity for  conference,  by  replying  instantly,  that  he  knew  him  well,  and  held  tim 
in  such  contempt  that  lie  had  called  a  good  for  nothing  dog  he  had  by  the  name 
of  Simon  Girty.  'Know  you,'  added  he,  'we  all  know  voo  tors  renegade  cowardly 
villain,  that  delights  in  murdering  women  and  children?  Wait  until  morning, 
9Jid  you  will  find  on  what  aide  the  reinforcements  are.  We  expect  to  leave  not 
one  of  your  cowardly  souls  alive,  and  if  yov  are  caught,  our  women  shall  whip  you 
to  death  with  hickory  switches.     Clear  out,  you  cut-throat  villain.'     Some  of  the 

Kentuckians  shouted  out,  '  Shoot  the  d d  rascal  I '  and  Girty  was  glad  to  retreat 

:>ut  of  the  range  of  their  rifles  lest  some  one  of  the  garrison  might  be  tempted  to 
adopt  the  advice. 

TTie  night  passed  avfay  in  uninterrupted  tranquillity,  and  at  daylight  in  the  morn- 
ing the  Indian  camp  was  found  deserted.  Fires  were  still  burning  brightly,  and 
several  pieces  of  meat  were  left  upon  their  roasting  sticks,  from  which  it  was  in- 
ferred that  they  hod  retreated  .just  before  daybreak. 

Battle  of  the  Blve  Lieks. — Early  in  the  day  reinforcements  began  to  drop  in, 
and  by  noon  167  men  were  assembled  at  Bryant's  Station,  among  whom  were  <'<>!•' 
Boone.  Todd,  and  Trigg;  Majors  Harland,  McBride,  M'Gary,  and  Levy  Todd,  and 
Captains  Ituher  and  Gordon ;  of  the  last  six  named,  except  Todd  and  M'Giry  all 
fell  in  the  subsequent  battle,  A  tumultuous  conversation  ensued,  and  it  was  unan 
imously  resolved  to  pursue  the  enemy  forthwith,  notwithstanding  that  they  Mere 
three  to  one  in  numbera.  The  Indiana,  contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  left  a  broid 
and  obvious  trail,  and  manifested  a  willingness  to  be  pursued.     Notwithstanding 
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such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  Kentuckians,  that  they  orerlooked  these  eonaJd 
eratione,  and  hastened  on  with  fatal  rfisolution,  most  of  them  being  mounted. 

The  next  day,  about  noon,  they  came,  for  the  first  time,  in  view  of  the  enemy 
at  the  Lower  Blue  Licks.  A  number  of  Indiana  were  eeen  ascending  the  rocky 
ridge  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Licking.  They  halted  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  Kentuckians,  and  gazed  at  them  a  few  moments,  and  then  calmly  and  leisurely 
disappeared  over  the  top  of  the  hill.  An  immediate  halt  ensued.  A  doaen  or 
twenty  officers  met  in  front  of  the  ranks  and  entered  into  a  consultation.  The 
■wild  andlonaly  aspect  of  the  country  around  them,  their  distance  from  any  point 
of  support,  with  the  certainty  of  their  being  in  the  presence  of  a  superior  enemy, 
seems  to  have  inspired  a  portion  of  seriousness  bordering  upon  awe.  All  eyes 
were  now  turned  upon  Boone,  and  Col.  Todd  asked  his  opinion  as  t«  what  should 
be  done.     The  veteran  woodsman,  with  his  usual  unmoved  gravity,  replied: 

That  their  situation  was  critical  and  delicate;  that  the  force  opposed  to  them 
was  nndoubtedly  numerous  and  ready  for  battle,  as  migjit  readily  be  seen  from  ihe 
leisurely  retreat  of  the  few  Indians  who  had  appeared  on  the  crest  of  the  hil! ;  that 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lick,  and  was 
apprehensive  that  an  ambuscade  was  formed  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  in  advance, 
where  two  ravines,  one  upon  each  side  of  the  ridge,  ran  in  such  a  manner  that  a 
concealed  enemy  might  assail  them  at  once  both  in  front  and  flank,  before  they 
were  apprised  of  the  danger,  • 

It  would  be  proper,  therefore,  lo  do  one  of  two  things.  Either  to  await  the  arri 
val  of  Logan,  who  was  now  undoubtedly  on  his  march  to  join  tliem,  with  a  strong 
force  from  Lincoln,  or,  if  it  was  determined  to  attack  without  delay,  that  one  half 
of  their  number  should  march  up  the  river,  which  there  hends  in  an  elliptical  form, 
cross  at  the  rapids  and  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  while  the  other  division 
attacked  in  front  At  any  rate,  he  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  reconnoitering 
the  ground  carefully  before  the  main  body  crossed  the  river, 

Boone  was  heard  in  silence  and  with  deep  attention.  Some  wished  to  adopt  the 
first  plan ;  others  preferred  the  second ;  and  the  discussion  Uireatened  to  be  drawn 
out  to  some  length,  when  the  boiling  ardor  of  M'Gary,  who  could  never  endnre  the 
presence  of  an  enemy  without  instant  battle,  stimulated  him  to  an  a«t,  which  had 
nearly  proved  destructive  to  his  country.  lie  suddenly  interrupted  the  consulta- 
tion with  a  loud  whoop,  resembling  the  war-cry  of  the  Indians,  spurred  his  horse 
into  the  stream,  waved  his  hat  over  his  head,  and  shouted  aloud:  'Let  all  who  are 
not  cowards  follow  me  I '  The  words  and  the  action  together,  produced  a.i  electri- 
cal effect.  The  mounted  men  dashed  tumultuously  into  the  river,  each  striviufi  to 
be  foremost.     The  footmen  were  mingled  with  them  in  one  rolling  and  irregular 

No  order  was  given,  and  none  observed.  They  struggled  through  a  deep  ford  as 
well  as  they  could.  M'Gary  still  leading  the  van,  closely  followed  by  Majors  Hiir 
land  and  McBride,  With  the  some  rapidity  they  ascended  the  ridge,  which,  by 
the  trampling  of  Buffalo  foragers,  had  been  stripped  hare  of  all  vegetation,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  dwarfish  cedars,  and  which  was  rendered  still  more  desolate 
in  appearance,  by  the  multitude  of  rocks,  blackened  by  the  sun,  which  was  spread 
over  its  surface. 

Suddenly  the  van  halted.  They  had  reached  the  spot  mentioned  by  Boone, 
where  the  two  ravines  head,  on  each  side  of  the  ridge.  Here  a  body  of  Indians 
presented  themselves,  and  attacked  the  van,  M'Gary's  party  instantJy  returned 
the  fire,  but  under  great  disadvantage.  They  were  upon  a  bare  and  open  ridge; 
the  Indians  in  a  bushy  ravine.  The  center  and  rear,  ignorant  of  the  g;round,  hur- 
ried up  to  the  assistance  of  the  van,  but  were  soon  stopped  hy  a  terrible  fire  from 
the  ravine,  which  fianked  them.  They  found  themselves  inclosed  as  if  in  the  wings 
of  a  net,  destitute  of  proper  shelter,  while  the  enemy  were,  in  a  great  measure, 
covered  from  their  fire.  Still,  however,  they  maintained  their  ground.  The  action 
became  warm  and  bloody.  The  parties  gradually  closed,  the  Indians  emerged 
from  the  ravine,  and  the  fire  became  mutually  destructive.  The  officers  suffered 
dreadfully.  Todd  and  Tri^,  in  the  rear;  Harland,  McBride,  and  young  Boone,  in 
front,  were  already  killed. 

The  Indians  gradually  extended  their  line,  to  turn  the  right  of  the  Kentuckians. 
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and  out  off  their  retreat.  This  waa  qalekly  perceived  by  the  weifjht  of  the  fire 
from  that  quarter,  and  the  rear  instantly  fell  back  in  disorder,  and  attempted  to 
rush  through  their  only  opening  to  the  riser.  The  motion  quickly  communicated 
itself  to  the  yan,  and  a  hurried  retreat  became  general  The  Indiana  instantly 
sprung  forward  in  pursuit,  and  falling  upon  them  with  their  tomahawks,  made  a, 
cruel  Biaughter.  IVom  the  battle  ground  to  the  river,  the  spectacle  was  terrible 
The  horsemen  generally  escaped,  but  the  foot,  particularly  the  ran,  which  had  a<l- 
vanoed  farthest  within  the  wings  of  the  net,  were  almost  totally  destroyed,  CoL 
Boone,  after  witnessing  the  death  of  his  son  and  many  of  hia  dearest  friends, 
found  himself  almost  entirely  eurrounded  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  ro- 

Several  hundred  Indians  were  between  him  and  the  ford,  to  which  the  great 
mass  of  the  fugitives  were  bonding  their  flight,  nnd  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
savages  was  jirincipally  directed.  Being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  ground, 
he,  together  with  a  few  friends,  dashed  into  the  ravine  which  the  Indians  had  occu- 
pied, but  which  most  of  them  had  now  left  to  join  in  the  pursuit  After  sustaining 
one  or  two  heavy  fires,  and  baffling  one  or  two  small  parties,  who  pursued  him  for 
a  short  distance,  he  crossed  the  river  below  the  ford,  by  swimming,  and  entering 
the  wood  at  a  point  where  there  was  no  pursuit,  returned  by  a  oircuitflus  route  to 
Bryant's  Station.  In  the  meantime,  the  great  mass  of  the  victors  and  vanqnished 
crowded  the  bank  of  the  ford. 

The  slaughter  was  great  in  the  river.  The  ford  was  crowded  with  horsemen  and 
foot  and  Indians,_  all  mingled  together.  Some  wore  compelled  to  seek  a  passage 
above  by  swimming;  some,  who  could  not  swim,  were  overtaken  and  killed  at  the 
edge  of  the  water.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Netherland,  who  had  formerly  been 
strongly  suspected  of  cowardice,  here  displayed  a  coolneaa  and  presence  of  mind, 
equally  noble  and  unexpected. 

_  Being  amon^  the  Brat  in  gaining  the  opposite  bank,  he  then  instantly  checked 
his  horse,  and  in  a  loud  voice,  called  upon  his  companions  to  halt,  fire  upon  the 
Indians,  and  save  those  who  were  still  m  the  stream.  The  party  instantly  obeyed, 
and  facing  about,  poured  a  close  and  fatal  discharge  of  rifles  upon  the  foremost  of 
the  pursuers.  The  enemy  instantly  fell  back  from  the  opposite  bank,  and  gave 
time  for  the  harrassed  and  miserable  footmen  to  cross  in  safety.  The  check,  how- 
ever, waa  but  momentary.  Indiana  were  seen  crossing  in  great  numbers  above  and 
below,  and  the  flight  again  became  ;,  n  al  M  (  f  the  foot  left  the  great  buffalo 
track,  and  plungmg  into  the  thick  ts  es  ap  d  by  a  circuitous  route  to  Bryant's 

But  little  loss  was  sustained  after  as  n  the  r,  although  the  pursuit  was 
urged  keenly  for  twenty  miles.  From  the  batti  ground  to  the  ford,  tlie  loss  was 
very  heavy;  and  at  that  st^e  of  the  et  at  th  e  urred  a  rare  and  striking  in- 
stance of  magnanimity,  which  it  would  b  n  nal  to  omit.  The  reader  could  not 
have  forgotten  young  Reynolds,  who  replied  with  such  rourfi  but  ready  humor  to 
the  pompous  sununona  of  Girty,  at  the  siege  of  Biyant'a.  This  young  man,  aftior 
bearing  Ills  share  in  the  action  with  distinguished  gallantry,  waa  galloping  with 
aeveral  other  horsemen  in  order  to  reach  the  ford.  The  great  body  of^fugitisea 
had  preceded  them,  and  their  situation  was  in  the  highest  degree  critical  and  dan- 
gerous. 

About  half  way  between  the  battle-ground  and  the  river,  the  party  overtook 
Capt  Patterson,  on  foot,  exhausted  by  the  rapidity  of  the  flight,  and  in  consequence 
of  former  wounds  received  from  the  Indians,  so  infirm  as  to  be  unable  to  keep  up 
with  the  main  body  of  the  men  on  foot  The  Indians  were  close  behind  him,  and 
his  fate  seemed  inevitable,  Reynolds,  upon  coming  up  with  tJiis  brave  officer,  in- 
stantly sprung  from  his  horse,  aided  Patterson  to  mount  into  the  saddle,  and  con- 
tinued his  own  flight  on  foot  Being  remarkably  active  and  vigorous,  he  contrived 
to  elude  hia  pursuers,  and  turning  oB'  from  the  main  road,  plunged  into  the  river 
near  the  spot  where  Boone  had  crossed,  and  swam  in  safety  to  the  oppoaito  side. 
Unfortunately  he  wore  a  pair  of  buckskin  breechea,  which  haid  become  ao  heavy 
and  full  of  watflr  aa  to  prevent  his  eserting  himself  with  hia  usual  activity,  and 
while  sitting  down  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  them  off,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  party 
of  Indians,  and  made  prisoner. 
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A  priaoner  h  rarely  put  to  death  by  tho  Indians,  unless  wounded  or  infirm,  nntil 
Jiej  return  to  their  own  country;  and  then  his  fiite  is  decided  Id  solemn  oounoil. 
Young  Reynolds,  therefore,  was  treated  kindly,  and  compelled  to  accompany  his 
oapt«ra  in  the  pursuit.  A  smitll  party  of  Kentuckians  soon  attracted  their  att«n- 
tiun;  end  he -was  left  in  charge  of  tjiree  Indians,  who,  eager  in  pursuit,  in  turn 
committed  him  to  the  ohni^e  of  one  of  their  number,  while  they  followed  their 
companions.  Reynolds  and  his  guard  jogged  along  very  leisurely;  the  former  U>- 
tally  unarmed;  the  latter,  with  a  tomahawk  and  rine  in  his  handa.  At  length  the 
Indian  stopped  to  tie  his  moccaain,  when  Reynolds  instantly  sprang  upon  him, 
knocked  hun  down  with  his  fist,  and  quickly  disappeared  in  the  thicket  wbich  sur- 
rounded them.  Forhia  act  of  generosity,  Capt.  Patterson  afterward  made  him  a 
present  of  two  hundred  acres  of  first  rate  land. 

The  melancholy  intelligence  rapidly  spread  throughont  the  country,  and  the 
whole  land  was  covered  with  mourning,  for  it  was  the  severest  loss  that  Kentucky 
had  ever  experienced  in  Indian  warfare.  l^iiLty  Kentuckians  were  slain  and  a 
number  taken  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Indians,  while  the  battle  lasted,  was  also 
considerable,  though  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  whites. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  battle,  Ool.  Logan  arrived  at  Bryant's  Station  with  four 
hundred  and  filly  men.  Fearful  of  some  disaster,  he  marched  on  with  the  utmost 
diligence,  and  soon  met  the  foremost  of  the  fugitives.  Learning  from  them  the  sad 
tidings,  he  continued  on,  hoping  to  come  up  with  the  enemy  at  the  field  of  battle 
which  he  reached  on  the  second  day.  The  enemy  were  gone,  but  the  bodies  of  the 
Kentnckians  still  lay  unbnried  on  the  spot  where  they  had  fallea  Immense  flocks 
of  buzzards  were  soaring  over  the  battle  ground,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  had 
become  so  much  swollen  and  disfiijured  that  :t  was  impossible  to  recognize  the 
features  of  the  most  particular  friends.  Many  corpses  were  floating  near  the  shore 
of  the  northern  bank,  already  putrid  from  the  iietion  of  the  sun,  and  partially  eaten 
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SouthriDestern  view  of  Lexington  Court  Bouse. 
Lexington,  the  county  seat  of  Fayette  connty,  is  a  remarkably  neat  ami 
beautiful  city,  situated  on  a  branch  of  Elkhorn  Kiver,  25  miles  S.K.  from 
Frankfort,  85  from  Cineinnafi,  77  S.E.  from  Louisvilie,  and  517  from  Wash- 
ington City.  The  streets  of  Lexington  are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  well 
paved,  and  bordered  with  ornamental  trees.  Many  of  the  private  residences 
and  several  of  the  public  edifices  are  fine  specimens  of  architectural  taste, 
while  the  surroundin^r  country,  rich  and  highly  cultivated,  is  adorned  with 
elegant  mansions.  The  city  contains  a  court  house,  a  Masonic  Hall,  the 
State  Lunatic  Asylum,  12  ohurehes,  the  Transylvania  University,  several 
aoademiea  and  an  orphan  asylum.      It  is  celebrated  throughout  the  Union  for 
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its  intolligent  and  polished  society,  and  as  i 
Population  about  12,000. 

Lexington  was  founded  in  1776.  About  the  first  of  April  in  tbis  year,  a 
block  bouse  was  buiit  here,  and  the  settlement  commenced  under  the  iiifiu- 
once  of  Col.  Robert  Patterson,  joined  by  the  Messrs.  McConnels,  Lindseys, 
and  James  Masf«rson.  Maj.  John  Morrison  removed  his  family  soon  after 
from  Harrodsburg,  and  his  wife  was  the  first  white  woman  in  the  infant  set- 
tlement. It  appears  that  a  party  of  hunters  in  1775,  while  encamped  on 
the  spot  where  Lexington  is  now  built,  heard  of  the  first  conflict  between  the 
British  and  Provincial  forces,  at  Lexington,  Mass.  In  commemoration  of 
this  event,  they  called  the  place  of  their  encampment  Lexington. 

Transylvania  University,  the  oldest  college  in  the  stal«,  was  established  in 
1798,  and  has  departments  of  law  and  medicine.  The  medical  school  has 
eight  professors.  Connected  with  the  institution  is  a  fine  museum  and  a  very 
valuable  library,  with  chemical  apparatus,  etc.  TJie  State  Lunatic  Asylum  lo- 
cated here  is  a  noble  institution.  Lexington  was  incorporated  by  Virginia  in 
1782,  and  was  for  several  years  the  seat  of  government  of  the  state.  The 
"Kentucky  Gazette  "  was  established  here  in  1787,  by  the  brothers  John  and 
Fielding  Bradford,  and,  excepting  the  Pittsburg  Gazette,  is  the  oldest  paper 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

Ashland,  the  home  of  Hemey  Clay,  is  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
Le-iiu.'-ton      Mr  Clay  lived  at  'V'thhnd  bctwG<>n  forty  and  fifty  years.     His 

sa  nodest,s 


3  lie  1 


t,  spaci 


^^P 


'^ince  the  death 
of  Mr    CI  y    this  building 
hav  ng    become     somewhat 
d  lap  ]atei  and  insecure,  his 
o      James  B.  Clay,  ISsq., 
had     t   taken   down   and  a 
m  re  elegant  edifice  erected 
upon  the  same  spot,  and  with 
I  1  ut  bI  ^ht  modifications  of 
o   g    al  plan.     Mr.  Clay 
iijny    nteresting  relics 
AsnuND,  RiainEHOB  or  He>bi  lui,  ***  '  ^  f<tther,  which  are  carf^- 

fully  preserved  in  the  new 
building.  The  estate,  consisting  of  about  600  acres,  bore  the  name  of  Ash- 
land before  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Clay,  probably  on  account  of 
the  ash  timber  with  which  it  abounds.  By  Mr.  C.'s  management,  it  became 
o  e  of  the  most  delightful  retreats  in  the  west;  the  whole  tract,  except  about 
''OO  a  e  of  park,  was  under  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  When  ita 
llust  ous  0  eupant  was  living,  it  was  the  abode  of  elegant  hospitality,  and 
tl  0  n  la  hen  annually  thronged  thither  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  states- 
m  wl  o  1  ad  su  h  a  hold  upon  the  aff'ections  of  his  countrymen  that,  when 
he  was  defeated  for  the  presidency,  an  intensity  of  sorrow*  was  every  where 


w  England  eily,  s 
;a,rded  tfce 


h       caod  da  o  as  ideniLfled  with  the  salvation  of  their  eonniry,  whan  an  aged  man, 
w    b  dhflir,  arose  fo  offer  comfort  in  tie  general  sorrow.     He  had  but  three  words  ; 

bat,  Christ.ian-lilte,  he  started  for  those  throe  slrnightwaj  to  the  Bible.  He  raised  his  tall 
slender  foroj  to  its  full  hight,  with  palcaa  nplifted,  and  then  bowing  aubmissiroly,  uttorod 
is  prayertnl  tOQea— "  The  Lord  reignil " 
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exbibited  that  never  was  equalled  by  any  similar  occurrence  in  the  tistory 
of  tlu!  country.  A  stranger  in  the  place  not  long  subsequent,  thus  describes 
Lis  inipressiona  of  the  town  and  visit  to  Ashland: 

No  where  is  tJiere  a  more  delightful  rurai  tract  in  all  our  hroad  land,  than  that 
part  of  this  state  in  the  vicinity  of  Lexington— the  celebrated  "  bine  Rrass  region 
of  Kentucky  Piir  miles  and  miles,  in  every  direction,  it  is  bedecked  with  grace- 
ful curving  iawns,  wood  embowered  cotUgea,  and  taU  open  forests,  vrfiere  not  a 
shrub  rises  to  mar  the  velvety  sward  that  every  where  carpets  the  earth  in  livin" 
green.  Enter  the  dwellings,  and  you  will  find  them  the  abodes  of  elegance  and. 
taste  Your  reception  will  he  frank  and  hospitable.  The  town,  Lexington,  is  well 
worthy  of  the  country.  It  has  a  highly  cultivated  population,  institutions  of  liter- 
ature, elomint  Mansions,  partiy  concealed  in  groves  of  locusts,  whose  tmy  fri^ile 
leaves  gently  dance  in  the  sunlight  to  the  softest  zephyr,  and  is,  moreover,  the  homo 
of  one  whose  very  name  holds  a  dear  place  in  our  memories. 

In  a  minor  street  of  this  beautiful  (own,  is  a  plain  two  story  bnck  edifice,  ovel 
ae  doors  of  which  is  the  sign,  H,  &  J.  B.  CLAY.  One  inorniM,_  a  few  weeks 
since  1  entered  its  plainly  furnished  office,  and,  in  the  absence  of  its  occupants, 
helped  myself  to  a  chair  and  a  nevrspaper,  that  industrious  whig  sheet,  the  New 
York  Tribune.  In  a  few  minutes  in  walked  a  tall,  elderly  gentleman,  attired  in 
black  coat  and  white  pantaloons.  My  eyes  had  never  before  rested  upon  him,  hut 
it  needed  not  a  second  glance  to  know  Hexry  Clay.  I  presented  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction upon  which,  after  soma  little  conversation,  he  invited  me  out  to  tea  at  his 
seat,  Ashland,  some  twenty  minutes  walk  from  the  central  part  of  the  town.  At 
the  appointed  hour,  I  was  on  mv  way  thither,  and  from  a  gate  on  the  roadside  ap- 
proaehed  the  mansion  by  a  winding  path  of  maybe  thirty  rods  in  length,  it  stands 
oti  a  smooth,  undulating  lawn  of  the  purest  green,  fringed  by  a  variety  ol  trees. 
The  open  door  disclosed  to  my  view  two  elderly  ladies,  seated  in  one  of  the  three 
rooms  into  which  a  common  entry  led.  One  of  them,  Mrs.  Clay,  called  to  me  to 
walk  in  and  directed  me  to  the  flower  garden  in  the  rear  of  the  bonse,  where  stood 
Judge  E,,  of  Ohio,  and  her  husband.  The  former,  aa  I  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Clay,  received  me  with  the  stiffness  uf  the  north— the  latter  met  me  m  the  cordial, 
off  hand  manner  of  an  old  acquaintance.  He  then  showed  us  some  rare  phintn, 
ioked  with  his  little  grandchild,  and  we  entered  the  bouse.  Passing  through  the 
room  where  sat  his  lady  and  the  wife  of  tlie  judge,  he  pleasantly  said—  the-e 
ladies  have  some  conapiraoy  together,  let  us  walk  into  the  parlor  On  the  hoiith 
was  an  elegant  rug,  with  the  words  wnrked  in  it,  "Protbction  to  A«Eftio\N  1m)09 
VRY-,"  around  were  busts  and  paintings.  The  furniture  was  old  fashi  nM  I  ut 
rich  and  an  air  of  comfort  pervaded  the  apartment  Among  the  curioo  '  ps  ^ho  n 
ns  by  Mr.  Clay,  was  the  identical  wine  ghiss  used  by  Washington  through  tht  l\ev 

-  The  conversation  of  Mr.  Clay  is  frequently  anecdotlcal,  and  his  knowlc  1  e  of 
all  parts  of  our  country,  their  condition,  prospects  and  people,  renders  it  ei'sy  i  i 
him  to  adapt  himself  in  familiar  topics  to  the  great  variety  of  charicters  that 
assenible  at^is  residence.  His  manner  is  one  of  entire  ease.  Taking  out  a  Loldcn 
snuff  box,  he  drew  in  a  pinch  of  its  exhilarating  powder  with  an  air  ol  8(  lid  s-it  ■- 
tUction ;  then  spreading  his  handkerchief  in  his  lap,  he  leaned  forward  his  whole 
body,  with  his  forearms  folded  and  resting  on  his  knees,  and  talked  with  usin  the 
most  genial,  social'  way,  like  a  fine,  fatherly,  old  country  gentleman— as,  indeed. 

Now  that  I  have  seen  Henry  Clay,  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  hold  he  ha«  upon  the 
affections  of  our  people.  Benevolence  is  the  strongest  expression  in  his  counte- 
nance and  the  humblest  individual  con  not  but  feel;  in  his  presence,  as  much  at 
ease  aa  if  by  his  own  fireside.  His  manner  is  irresistible:  such  aa  would  enable 
him  If  need  there  was,  to  say  disagreeable  things  in  a  way  that  would  occasion 
you  to  thank  him  for  it.     Literally,  his  is  the  power  to  give  "  bard  lacts  with  soft 

When  Henry  Clay  walks  the  streets  of  Lexington,  the  citizens  gwe  upon  hiin 
with  pride,  and  greet  him  with  pleasure.  A  kind  word  and  a  smile  he  has  h.r 
every  body,  no  matter  what  their  age,  sex,  or  condition;  and  little  children  run  op 
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n         I  kn  w 

bu   I    an  n      h    p     k         h 


My  landlord,  11 
nj  years,  iind  ;ii 


The  rne  Btone  of  the  Mon- 
ument e  e  ed  fo  Henry  Cl^ij-.  ill 
e  Le-^  n  on  Cemetery,  ivas 
1  dJny4  ISS'.withimposiii,-; 
e  e  on  es  and  the  structure 
CO  peed  n  1858.  It  is  con- 
s  u  ed  of  magncsian  linie- 
s  o  e  obta  ned  from  Boone'a 
(  ek  abou  14  miles  distjint. 
The  emans  of  Henry  Clay,  his 
n  nd  some  other  rcia* 

a  e  0  be  deposited  iu  the 
u  1  1  an  ber  in  the  base  of 
h       0  urn  At  the  top  of 

I  e      Iu  n      he  flutings  are  13 
p  k  d    pears  representing  the 

0  n         a  e     of  the    Union. 

1  e         no  of  Clay,  sunnount- 

ew  oe      llfeetinhipht. 

1        h    h     of    the   monument 

u   he    r     nd  to  the  lop  of 

t.  ue      119  feet     The  fol- 


ud  rah      be    right,   than  be 
al  Guard,  St.  Louis,  July  Uh, 


■eofed  by  his  friends  in 
it  Fayette),  B,a  a  testimony  of  tbelr 
wns  born  6tb  Feb-,  1704,  in  Lunen- 


The  following  inscription  is  copied  from  the  monument  of  Maj.  Barry 
the  public  square,  or  court  house  yard: 

To  Ibe  memory  uf  WiLLiiH  TAvr.OR  Bakkv, 
Kenlnofcy  (the  site  being  granted  by  the  Count 
respeot  and  adtolmtion  of  his  virtoeB  and  falci 

bui^City,  Vn...  and  *ame  to  Kontnolty  in  his  .  ^ 

both  Houses  of  the  General  Assombly,  a  Judge,  a  Senator  and  Reprosenljitire  in  Congress, 
Lieat,  Gov.  of  Ky.,  and  an  Aideoamp  Co  Got.  Shelby  at  the  battie  of  the  Thames.  On  An- 
drew Jackson's  aecession  lo  the  Presidency,  he  was  sailed  to  his  Cabinet  as  Post  Master 
Geneml,  whieb  office  he  heid  until  1st  of  May,  1S3S,  when  be  was  appointed  Bnv.  Ex  t 
Min.  Plen.  lo  Spain.  H«  was  elected  Hon'y  Memhor  of  the  French  Univ.  Stnl.  Soo  in 
June,  18113.  He  died  at  Liverpool,  on  his  way  to  Madrid,  on  3ftth  Ang.,  13.W.  His  liodv 
lies  on  Albion's  white  shores ;  his  Fame  in  the  History  of  his  Coantry,  and  is  as  immortal 
as  America's  Liberty  and  Glory. 

About  twenty  miles  south-east  of  Lexington,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ken- 
tucky River,  is  the  small,  dilapidated  village  of  Boon esbo rough,  a  point  noted 
in  the  history  of  the  state.  It  was  here  that  Daniel  Boone,  the  great  pioneer, 
built  the  first  fort  ever  erected  in  Kentucky,  and  made  the  commencement  of 
a  permanent  settlement.  Here,  too,  was  convened  more  than  eighty  years 
ago  the  first  legislative  assembly  that  ever  sat  west  of  the  mountains,  the  leg- 
islature of  TransT/lvania,  the  history  of  which  is  as  follows: 

"Col.  Hichard  Henderson,  a  man  of  ardent  temperament  and  great  talents,  formed 
the  mtiHt  extensive  speculation  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  this  country,     lluv- 
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in"  formed  a  company  for  that  purpose,  lia  succeeded  in  nesotiating,  with  tlie  head 

chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  nntion,  a  treaty  (known  as  the  treatj  of  Wiitausa),  i>J  which 

all  that  tract  of  oour.try  lying  between  the  Cumljerland  Uiver,  the  ir--*"-=  "f^*'"' 

same  name,  and  the  Kentucky  River,  and  situated  south  of  the  Ohio,  ^ 

for  a  reasonable  conaideration,  to  the 

comnanj.     By   this    treaty  Henderstn 

and  hia  nsHociatea  became  the  proprie 

tors  of  all  that  country  which  now  c  m 

prises  more  than  one  half  of  the  stite 

of  Kentucky.    This  was  in  1775.    Tl   y 

immediately  proceeded   to  establish   a 

Sroprjetory  government,  of  which  Hen 
erson  became  the  preaident,  and  whis,h 
had  vta  Beat  at  Boonesborough.  The 
new  country  received  the  name  of  Tran 
sylvania.  The  first  legislature  assem 
bled  at  Boonesborough,  and  held  its  sit 
tjngs  onder  the  shade  of  a  large  elm 
r  the  walla  of  the  fort     It  v 


ard  Moore,  lliohnrd  Calloway,  'I'homas 
Slaughter,  John  Ljthe,  Valentine  Har- 
mond,  James  Douglass,  James  Harrod, 
Natlian  Hammond,  Isaac  Hite,  Azariah 
Davis,  John  Todd,  Alexander  8.  Dan- 
dridge,  John  Floyd  and  Samuel  Wood. 
These  members  formed  themBelves  into 
a  legislative  body,  by  electing  Thomas 
Slaughter  chairman  and  Matthew  Jew- 
ett  clerk.  This  cismontane  legislature, 
the  earliest  popular  body  that  assembled 

on  this  side  of  the  Apalachi — ' 

n  behalf  of  himself  and  his 


was  addressed  by  CoJonel  Hendersoui 
speech  of  sufBcient  dignity  and  of  er- 


cellent  sense.     A  compact  was  entered  into  between  the  proprietors  and  the  colo- 
,  by  which  a  free,  manly,  liberal  government  was  established  over  the  terri 
The  most  important  parts  of  this  Kentucky  Magna  Charta  vi 


y  which  a  free,  manly,  liberal  government  w_  -   .. 

rhemost  important  parts  of  this  Kentucky  Magna  Charta  were:  Ist  rhat 
^e"*  election  of  delegates  should  be  annual.  2d.  Perfect  freedom  of  opinion  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  3d.  That  judges  should  be  appointed  by  the  proprietors,  but  an- 
swerable for  mal-conduet  to  the  people;  and  that  the  convention  have  the  sole 
power  of  raising  and  appropriating  all  moneys  and  electing  their  treasurer.  This 
epitome  of  substantial  freedom  and  manly,  rational  (government,  woa  solemnly  ex- 
ecuted under  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  three  proprietors  acting  for  the  company, 
and  Thomas  Slaughter  acting  for  the  colonists.  The  purchase  of  Henderson  from 
the  Cherokees  was  afterward  annulled  by  act  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  as  being 
contrary  to  the  ohart»red  rights  of  that  state.  But,  as  some  compensation  for  the 
services  rendered  in  opening  the  wilderness,  and  preparing  the  way  for  civiliza- 
tion, the  legislature  granted  to  the  proprietors  a  tract  of  land  twelve  miles  square, 
on  the  Ohio,  below  the  mouth  of  Green  Hiver."  * 

The  fort  at  Boonesborough  was  built  in  1775.     The  engraving  is  from  a 
drawin"  by  Col  Henderson.     The  structure  must  have  been  about  260  feet 


•Mr.  Henderson  w«8  born  in: 

Kanovei 

■  ooBnty,  Virginia,  ir 

i  173*.     When  a  boy  his  father 

removed  to  Borth  Cnrolina  und 

beeame 

1  eountj-  sheriff,  and 

the  son  obtained  muuh  of  his 

He  31 

udiod  law,  showed  ti 

ilents  of  the  highest  order,  and 

was  elovaUd  to  the  beacb  of  tbf 

.r  court.     InlTTB,  Ji 

1(1  ge  Henderson  was  appointed 

nda?y™ 

ne  between  Virginia 

and  North  Carolina  into  Pow- 

ell's  Valley.     In  the  aame  year 

be  oper 

led  an  oiGco  at  Frei 

icb  Lick,  afterward  Nashville, 

da.     He  died  in  1786,  aged  M  yea 
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long  and  150  feet  broad.  It  was  several  times  attacked  by  the  Indians  but 
always  ucauccessfuUj.  The  last  time  was  in  September  of  1778,  when  the 
enemy  appeared  in  great  force. 

"There  were  nearlj  five  handred  Indian  warriors,  armed  and  painted  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  what  waa  still  more  formidable,  they  were  conduced  by  Canadian 
officers,  well  akUled  in  the  usages  of  modem  warfare.  Aa  soon  aa  they  were  ar- 
rajed  m  front  of  the  fort,  the  British  colors  were  displayed,  and  aa  officer  with  a 
flag,  was  sent  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  with  a  promise  of  quarter  and 
good  treatment  in  ease  of  compliance,  and  threatening  the  'kalchef  in  case  of  a 
"""nn.     Boone  requested  two  days  for  consideration,  which,  in  defiance  of  all  e 


t — j^  -"'  ^""^i.uu.cL^.uii,  nuiiiii.  111  utjjjuijce  tu  till  ex- 

perience  and  common  sense,  was  granted.  This  interval,  aa  usuaJ,  waa  employed 
in  preparation  for  an  obstrnate  resistance.  The  cattle  were  brought  into  the  fort, 
the  horses  securod,  and  all  thinga  made  ready  againat  the  commencement  of  hoa^ 

BfMSne  then  appeared  at  the  "ate  of  the  fortreaa,  and  communicated  to  Capfi  Da- 
quesne,  their  leader,  the  resolution  of  his  men  to  defend  the  fort  to  the  last  extremity 
Uwappointment  and  chagrin  were  strongly  painted  upon  the  fa«e  of  the  Canadl^ 
at  this  aiiswer,  but  endeavoring  to  disguise  his  feelings,  he  declared  that  Gov.  Ham- 
ilton had  ordered  him  not  to  injure  the  men  if  it  could  be  avoided,  and  that  if  nine 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  fort  would  come  out  and  treat  with  them  they 
would  instantly  depart  without  turther  hostilitj'. 

The  word  "treat  sounded  so  pleasantly  in  the  eara  of  Ihe  besieied  that  they 
agreed  at  once  to  tHe  proposal  and  Boone  himself,  attended  bv  eight  of  hia  men 
went  out  and  mingled  with  the  saviges  who  crowded  around  them  in  great  num- 
bers, and  with  ooantenances  of  deep  anxiety  The  troatv  then  commenced  and 
waa  soon  concluded,  upon  which  Duqueane  informed  Boone  that  it  was  a  custom 
with  the  Indians,  upon  the  oonr-luston  of  a  treaty  with  the  whites,  for  two  warriors 
to  take  hold  of  the  hand  of  each  white  man. 

Boone_  thought  this  rather  a  singular  custom,  but  there  was  no  time  to  dispute 
about  etiquette,  particularly,  as  he  could  not  be  more  in  their  power  than  lie  al- 
ready was.  so  he  signified  his  wiilingness  to  conform  to  the  Indian  mode  of  ce- 
menting friendship.  Instantly,  two  warriors  approached  each  white  man,  with  the 
word  brother  upon  their  lips,  but  a  very  different  expression  in  their  eyes  anil 
grappling  him  with  violence,  attempted  to  bear  him  off  They  probably  (iinless 
totally  mfetuated)  expected  such  a  consummation,  and  a!!  ut  the  Km,.o  m^v.^^t 


sprung  from  their  enemies  and  ran  to  the  fort,  under  a  heavy  fire,  which  fortunately 
only  wounded  one  man.  ^ 

The  attack  instantly  commenced  by  a  heavy  fire  against  the  picketing,  and  was 
returned  with  fatal  accuracy  by  the  garrison.  The  Indians  quickly  sheltered  them- 
selves, and  the  action  became  more  cautious  and  deliberate.  Knding  but  little 
elteot  from  the  fire  of  his  men,  Duquesne  next  resorted  to  a  more  formidable  mode 
of  attack  The  fort  stood  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  within  sixty  yards  of  the 
water.  Commencing  under  the  bank,  where  their  operations  were  concealed  from 
the  ^rrison,  they  attempted  to  push  a  mine  into  the  fort.  Their  object,  however 
was  fortunately  discovered  by  the  quantity  of  fresh  earth  which  they  were  com- 

Selled  to  throw  into  the  river,  and  by  which  the  water  became  muddy  for  some 
istance  below,  Boono,  who  bad  regained  his  usual  sagacity,  instantly  cut  a  trench 
within  the  fort  in  such  a  manner  as  to  intersect  the  line  of  their  approach,  and 
thus  frustrated  thetr  design. 

The  enemy  exhausted  all  the  ordinary  artifices  of  Indian  warfare,  but  were 
steadily  repulsed  in  every  efibrt.  Finding  their  numbers  daily  thinned  by  the  de- 
liberate but  fatal  fire  of  the  garrison,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  final  success  they 
broke  up  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  siege,  and  returned  home.  The  less  of  tlie  khp- 
riTOn  was  two  men  killed  and  four  wounded.  On  the  part  of  the  savages,  tiiirty- 
seven  were  killed  and  many  wounded,  who,  as  usual,  were  all  carried  off" 

Danmlle,  county  seat  of  Boyle  connty,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  district  of 
country,  on  a  small  branch  of  the  Kentucky  Eiver,  40  miles  south  from  Frank- 
fort and  35  from  Lexington.     It  contains  9  churches,  2  banks,  the  Kentucky 
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Asylum  for  tho  Deaf  and  Dumb  (an  elegant  building),  several  mills  and  ke- 
tones and  about  2,500  inhabitants.  Center  College,  chartered  in  1819,  is  lo- 
ented  here;  the  Rev.  Dr,  Chamberlain  became  its  first  president  m  182.-!. 
There  are  also  here  2  female  academies  and  a  theological  institute.  The 
town  mas  laid  out  by  Walker  Daniel,  who  gave  it  its  name ;  it  was  established 
hy  the  legislature  in  1787,  and  was  for  many  years  the  seat  of  government 
for  Kentuckj.  The  first  court  house  and  jail  in  the  limits  of  Kentucky  were 
erected  here,  and  here  the  first  constitution  of  state  government  was  formed. 
Faris,  Shelhyoilk,  Cynthimta,  Versailki,  CarroUtm,  Georgvioum  and  Bard«- 
town  are  all  important  towns  in  this  part  of  the  state,  the  lai^eat  of  which 
has  a  population  of  2,500.  That  well  known  Catholic  institution,  St.  Jo- 
seph's College,  is  at  Bardstown,  and  Georgetown  Colle^  is  at  Georn:etown. 
Paducah,  the  seat  of  justice  for  McCracken  county,  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  Tennessee  River,  is  an  important  shipping  port,  347  miles  below  Louis- 
ville It  is  a  place  of  active  business,  and  a  great  amount  of  agricultural 
products  are  brought  down  the  Tennessee  Kivet  to  this  place,  consisting  of 
tobacco  pork,  live  stock,  etc.,  it  being  the  depot  for  the  product  of  the  vall^ 

ofthatstream.  It 
has  lai^e  ware- 
houses, 2  hanks, 
10  churches,  a 
large  number  of 
stores,  and  about 
5,000  inhabitants. 
It  was  laid  out  in 
1627  by  General 
William  Clark,  of 
St.  Louis,  brother 
of  Gen.  George 
^  rs  Clark, 
anif  named  after 
the  Indian  chief 
I  aduc  1  wh  once  re  ded  n  th  s  re_  on-  The  town  ii  substantially  built, 
BU 1  has  e  y  thr  v  ng  appear  n  e  be  ng  the  larj^est  and  most  iuiportant  , 
pi  p  n  Kei  uoky  west  of  Lou  sv  lie  Ho  L  nn  Boyd  resided  in  this  vi- 
cinity, whore  he  died  m  1859.  He  was  speaker  ot  the  house  of  representa- 
tives from  1851  to  1855,  and  in  1852  was  prominent  as  a  candidate  of  the 
democratic  party  for  the  nomination  for  the  presidency. 

HemhfHoi.,  capital  of  Henderson  county,  12  miles  below  Evansvilie  and 
210  below  Louisville,  is  the  principal  shipping  point  on  the  Ohio  for  the  to- 
bacco corn  and  other  rich  products  of  the  fertile  valley  of  Green  River.  It 
is  a  thriving  business  town,  and  has  about  3,000  inhabitants.  Smithland, 
on  the  OhioT  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland,  is  a  point  for  the  re- 
shipment  of  sroods  up  that  river.  Oaiemboro,  capital  of  Daviess  county,  155 
miles  below  Louisville,  on  the  Ohio;  Hickman,  capital  of  Fulton  county,  on 
the  Mississippi,  35  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  extreme  south- 
western corner  of  the  state,  are  both  busy  towns,  each  having  about  2,500  in- 
habitants. Bowling  Green,  Hopkiwville  and  SusselviUe  are  county  seats  and 
important  interior  towns  in  Lower  Kentucky,  with  each  from  2,000  to  3,000 
inhabitants.  Oihmihus,  a  village  of  about  1,200  inhabitants,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, 25  miles  below  Cairo,  is  the  terminus  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail- 
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Kentucky,  next  to  Virginia,  is  the  greatest  tobacco  producing  state  in  the 
Uniou.  The  statistics  of  1850  gave  her  total  product  at  65J  millions  of 
pounds,  while  that  of  Virginia  exceeded  it  but  a  little  oyer  a  million.  ^  The 
plant  is  mott  exteutively  cultivated  in  western  Kentucky,  in  t!ie  Green 
liner  (ountrj  and  vicinity  and  the  oreateat  tobacco  raising  county  is  Clma- 
t  an  the  annual  yield  of 
which  IS  sis  millions  of 
pouods  This  part  of 
the  state  was  muoh  set- 
tled bj  Virgiuia.[is,  who 
tollowed  out  the  general 
law  oi  emigrants,  of  es- 
pecially cultivating 
thoffl  crops  to  which-* 
they  had  been  accus- 
tomed on  the  soil  of 
their  birth. 

"It  ia  a  curious  fact  in 
tbehistoryof  tobacco  that 
the  expoirta  from  this 
country  have  varied  but 
very  little  in  the  last  &% 
years;  in  1790,  our  coun- 
try, in  round  numbers, 
sent  abroad  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  thousand 
hogsheads;  in  1840,  one 
hundred  and  nineteen 
thousand.  This  ia  one  of 
the  most  curious  fiicts  de- 
veloped in  statistics,  and 
may  probably  be  directly 
traced  to  the  fact  that  the 
population  and  wealth  of 
Burorean  countries  have 
not  increased,  and  that 
ike  duties  levied  upon  its 
introduction  are  as  high 
as  can  possibly  be  borne 
No  article  of  oooimeroa 
pays  a  duty  so  enormous, 
compared  with  its  liome 
pri.e  as  \  men  nan  tobacco  From  it  is  derived  an  important  partof  the  revenuo  ol 
aJmost  eiery  Buropein  government.  In  Great  Britain,  the  import  duty  is  tiiree 
shillings  sterling  (seventofive  cents)  per  pound-— about  twelve  hundred  per  cent, 
upon  the  original  cost— and  two  dollars  per  pound  on  manufactured  tobacco;  thus  lor 
wbatherppoplegiveuilesslhan  two  milliona  of  dollars  they  pay  to  their  own  jtovera- 
ment  for  thp  pmilegL  of  using  it,  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars,  which  is  twice  the 
sum  re.iliied  by  the  Amerii,ai;  producer  for  all  the  tobacco  exported  to  every  part 
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of  tha  world!  As  might  be  supposed,  the  most  stringent  laws  govern  ifa  introduc- 
tion into  that  country,  and  a  large  fleet  of  ships  and  a  heavy  marine  are  supported 
to  detect  smu^lers  who  alone  traffic  in  this  article.  It  is  therefore  not  enrprising 
that  among  alTthe  wondera  of  London,  and  all  the  oreattons  of  that  great  Habjlon 
dedicated  to  commerce,  few  are  so  remarkable  as  the  government  warehouses  used 
for  bonding  or  storin;»  tobaoeo.  Their  interiors  present  saoh  vast  areas  of  ground 
that  thej  become  bewildering  to  the  eye,  and  they  never  had  any  rivals  in  size  until 
the  erection  of  the  C?rystal  Palajje.  Almost  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  are  alleys 
nf  hogsheads,  whose  number  is  immense.  In  all  convenient  places  are  large  scales 
for  weighing,  together  with  other  apparatus  connected  with  the  operation  of  exam- 
ining the  staple. 

Tne  amount  of  the  present  production  of  tobacco  is  about  two  hundred  millions 
of  pounds.  The  home  consumption  is  increasing  fust«r  than  the  population.  Ita 
use  is  most  detrimentAl  to  our  people  by  increasing  their  mental  activity  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  bodies,  through  its  continual  strain  upon  the  nervous  systeni  and 
weakenin"  of  the  appetite  and  di^stive  organs.  It  is  at  the  seasons  of  greatest  es- 
citement  that  he  who  uses  the  plant  is  certain  to  do  so  in  unwonted  quantities.  A 
young  volunteer,  relating  his  experience  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  truthfully 
remarked,  though  in  coarse  phrase,  "Our  boys  chawed  lota  of  tobacco  that  dayl ' 
So  fascinating  the  habit,  that  few  can  break  from  it;  and  he  who  succeeds  should 
be  more  honored  ttan  he  who  storms  a  battery.  Multitudes  essay  the  trial;  gener- 
ally, they  only  make  the  good  resolution  at  the  precise  moment  when  under  the 
flxhilerating  influence  of  a  quid  of  extra  size  revolving  against  the  inner  wall  of 
'  their  cheek  The  corresponding  depression  that  succeeds  the  disuse  is  continn- 
ally  pressing  for  the  stimulus,  with  a  power  akin  to  that  of  a  raging  thirst,  day  in 
and  day  out,  week  in  and  week  out,  month  in  and  month  out,  until  finally  a  weak 
moment  arrivca,  when  the  will  gives  way  and  the  victim  flies  for  relief  to  his  chains 
again — only  to  repeat  in  the  future  a  similar  futile  attempt  to  escape  his  enslave- 
ment. A  gentleman  who  had  ceased  using  it  for  five  years  stated  that  the  desire 
■was  oven  then  continually  upon  him.  and  he  ''would  give  anything"  for  the  indul- 
gence, were  it  not  for  the  accompanying  stiffering  that  he  knew  would  accrue, 
rrobably  few  persons  use  tobacco  to  excess  but  acknowledge  to  themselves  that,  in 
their  individual  ciperience,  the  sum  of  misery  from  it  a  thousand  fold  outweighs 
the  sum  of  gratification. 

■  It  is  often  amusing  to  witness  the  resolution  with  which  those  who  use  tobacco 
part  even  temporarily  from  the  indulgence.  "Fanny  Kemble  used  to  relate,  with 
great  gusto,  a  cigar  adventure  she  met  with  while  traveling  in  Georgia.  It  appears 
that  the  day  was  hot,  the  roads  rough,  and  she  an  invaliif— the  passengers  in  the 
stage,  herself  and  a  gentleman.  As  the  heavy  vehicle  rumbled  along,  there  mingled, 
with  the  dust  that  constantly  penetrated  its  interior,  the  fumes  of  a  most  execrable 
cigar.  Every  blast  of  the  '8tygian  fume'  sent  a  tremor  of  deadly  sickness  tlirough 
Fanny's  heart.  The  gentleman,  her  traveling  companion,  remonstrated  with  the 
driver,  e:tplained  the  mischief  he  was  doing,  and  promised  the  independent  Jehu, 
at  the  end  of  the  journey,  the  reward  of  twentj-nve  choice  Havanas  if  he  would 
throw  away  his  vile  weedL  The  driver's  reply  was,  'Yes,  yes,  in  a  minute,'  but  the 
evil  complained  of  continued  until  finally  it  became  insufferable.  Then  it  was  that 
Fanny  leaned  out  of  the  eoach  window  and  said,  'Sir,  I  appeal  to  your  generosity 
to  throw  away  that  cigar,  and  I  know,  from  the  proverbial  politeness  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, that  my  request  will  be  granted.'  'Yes,  yes,'  said  the  driver,  with  some  trep- 
idation. 'I  intended  to  do  it,  but  I  wanted  flrst  to  smoke  it  short  enough  to  put  in 
my  hat !' " 

EARLY   TIMES   AMONG   THE   PION'EERS   OP   KENTUCKY. 

That  eccentric  and  talented  Methodist  preacher,  Peter  Cartwright,  has 
given  ID  his  autobiography  some  valuable  reminiscences  of  life  among  the 
pioneers  of  Kentucky,  from  which  we  extract  this  article  as  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  times;  ' 

1  was  born  September  1,  1785,  in  Amherst  county,  on  James  Itiver,  in   the  state 
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of  Virginia.  My  parents  were  poor.  Mj  father  waa  a  eoMier  in  the  great  strug- 
gle for  libertji  in  the  Revolutionary  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  secved  over  two 
years.  My  mother  was  an  orphan.  Shortly  after  the  united  colonies  gained  their 
independence,  my  parents  moved  to  Kentucky,  which  was  a  new  country.  It  was 
an  almost  unbroken  wilderness  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky  at  that  early  day,  nnd 
this  wilderness  waa  filled  with  thousands  of  hostile  Indiana,  and  many  thousands 
of  the  emigrants  to  Kentucky  lost  their  lives  by  these  savages.  There  were  no 
roads  for  carriages  at  that  time,  and  although  the  emigrants  moved  by  thousands, 
they  had  to  move  on  pack  horses.  Many  adventurous  young  men  went  to  this  new  , 
country.  Tlie  fall  my  father  moved,  there  were  a  great  many  families  who  joined 
together  for  mutual  safety,  and  started  for  Kentucky.  Besides  the  two  hundred 
families  thns  united,  there  were  one  hnndred  young  men,  well  armed,  who  agreed 
to  guard  these  families  through,  and,  as  a  compensation,  they  were  to  be  supported 
for  their  services.  After  we  struck  the  wilderness  we  rarely  traveled  aday  but  we 
passed  some  white  persons,  murdered  and  scalped  by  the  Indians  while  going  to 
or  returning  from  Kentucky.  We  traveled  on  till  Sunday,  and,  instead  of  resting 
that  day,  the  voice  of  the  company  was  to  move  on. 

It  was  a  dark,  cloudy  day,  misty  with  rain.  Many  Indians  were  seen  through 
the  day  skulking  round  by  our  guards.  Late  in  the  evening  we  came  to  what  was 
i»lled  "  Camp  Defeat,"  where  a  number  of  emigrant  families  had  been  all  mur- 
dered by  the  savages  a  short  time  before.  Here  the  company  called  a  halt  t«  camp 
for  the  night     It  was  a  soiemn,  gloomy  time;  every  heart  quaked  with  fear. 

Soon  the  captain  of  our  young  men's  company  placed  his  men  as  sentinels  all 
round  the  encampment  The  stock  and  the  women  and  children  were  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  encampment  Most  of  the  men  that  were  heads  of  families,  were 
placed  around  outside  of  the  women  and  children.  Those  who  were  not  placed  in 
this  position,  were  ordered  to  take  their  stand  outside  still,  in  the  edge  of  the  brush. 
It  was  a  dark,  disma!  night,  and  all  expected  an  attack  from  the  Indians. 

That  night  my  father  was  placed  as  a  sentinel,  with  a  good  rifle,  in  the  edge  of 
the  brush.  Shortly  after  he  look  his  stand,  and  all  waa  quiet  in  the  camp,  he 
thought  he  heard  something  moving  toward  him,  and  grunting  like  a  swine.  He 
knew  that  there  was  no  swine  with  the  moving  company,  but  it  was  so  dark  he 
couid  not  see  what  it  was.  Presently  he  perceived  a  dark  object  in  the  distance, 
but  nearer  him  than  at  first,  and  believina  it  to  he  an  Indian,  aiming  to  spring  upon 
him  and  murder  him  in  the  dark,  he  leveled  his  rifle,  and  aimed  at  the  dark  lump 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  fired.  He  soon  found  he  had  hit  the  object,  for  it  flounced 
about  at  a  terrible  rate,  and  my  father  gathered  himself  up  and  ran  into  camp. 

When  his  gun  fired,  there  was  an  awful  screaming  throughout  the  encampment 
by  the  women  and  children.  My  father  was  soon  inquired  of  as  to  what  was  the 
matter.  He  told  them  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but  some  said  he  was  scared 
and  wanted  an  eicuse  to  come  in;  but  he  affirmed  that  there  waa  no  mistake,  that 
tiiere  was  something,  and  he  had  shot  it;  and  if  they  would  get  a  light  and  go  with 
him,  if  he  did  not  winw  them  something,  then  they  might  call  him  a  eowaS  for- 
ever.  They  got  a  light  and  went  to  the  place,  and  there  found  an  Indian,  with  a 
rifle  in  one  hand  and  a  tomahawk  in  the  other,  dead.  My  father's  rifle-ball  had 
struck  the  Indian  nearly  central  in  the  head. 

When  we  came  within  seven  miles  of  the  Crab  Orchard,  where  there  was  a  fort 
and  the  first  white  settlement,  it  was  nearly  night  We  halted,  and  a  vote  was 
taken  whether  we  should  go  on  to  the  fort,  or  camp  there  for  the  night.  Indians 
bad  been  seen  in  our  rear  through  the  day.  All  wanted  to  go  through  escept  seven 
families,  who  refused  to  go  any  further  that  nights  The  main  body  went  on,  but 
they,  the  seven  families,  carelessly  stripped  off  their  clothes,  laid  down  without  any 
guards,  and  went  to  sleep.  Some  time  in  the  night,  about  twenty-five  Indians 
rushed  on  them,  and  every  one,  men,  women,  and  children,  was  slain,  except  one 
man,  who  sprang  from  his  bod  and  ran  into  the  fort,  barefooted  and  in  his  night 
clothes,  m  brouiht  the  melancholy  news  of  the  slaughter.  These  murderous 
bands  of  savages  lived  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  would  cross  over  into  Ken- 
tucky, kill  and  steal,  and  then  recross  the  Ohio  into  their  own  country. 

Kentucky  was  claimed  by  no  particular  tribe  of  Indians,  but  was  regarded  as  a 
1  hunting-ground  by  the  various  tribes,  east,  west,  north,  and  south.     It 
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ttboanded  In  Tarious  valuable  gume,  suoh  as  buffalo,  elk,  bear,  deer,  turkoye,  and 
many  other  smaller  game,  and  hence  tbe  Indians  strui,'gled  hard  to  keep  the  white 
people  from  taking  possession  of  it.  It  was  chiefly  settled  by  Virfriniana,  as  noble 
and  brave  ft  race  of  men  and  women  as  ever  drew  the  breath  of  life. 

In  the  fail  of  1793,  my  father  determined  t«  move  to  what  was  then  called  the 
Green  River  country,  in  the  southern  p!irt  of  the  state  of  Kentucky.  He  did  so, 
and  settled  in  Logan  county,  nine  miles  south  of  RusselkiUe,  the  county  seat,  and 
within  one  mile  of  the  state  line  of  Tennessee. 

ha-^fia  county,  when  my  father  moved  to  il,  was  called  "  Rogues'  Harbor."  Here 
many  I'efugees,  from  almost  aU  parU  of  the  Union,  fied  to  escape  justice  or  punish- 
moiii;  for  although  there  was  law,  yet  it  could  not  be  esecufed,  and  it  was  a  dea- 
perafe  state  of  Booiety.  Murderers,  horse  thieves,  highway  robbers,  and  counter- 
feiters fled  here  until  they  combined  and  actually  formed  a  majority.  The  honest 
and  civil  part  of  the  citizens  wotiid  prosecute  these  wretched  banditti,  but.  they 
would  swear  eadi  pther  clear ;  and  they  really  put  all  law  at  defiance,  and  carried 
on  such  _de operate  violence  and  outrage  that  the  honest  part  of  the  oitiKons  seemed 
to  be  driven  lo  the  necessity  of  uniting  and  combining  together,  and  taking  (he 
law  into  their  own  hands,  under  the  name  of  Regulators.  This  was  a  very  des- 
perate state  of  things. 

_  Shortly  after  the  Begulatora  had  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  and  estab- 
lished their  code  of  by-laws,  on  a  court  day  at  Russellville,  the  two  bands  met  in 
town.  Soon  a  quarrel  commenced,  and  a  general  battle  ensued  between  the  rogues 
and  Regulators,  and  they  fought  with  guns,  pistols,  dirks,  knives,  and  clubs.  Some 
were  actually  killed,  many  wounded,  the  rogues  proved  victors,  kept  the  ground, 
and  drove  the  Ilegulatflr.s  outof  town.  The  Regulators  rallied  ag:iin,  hurited^killed| 
and  lynched  many  of  tlie  rogues,  until  several  of  them  fled,  and  left  (or  parts  un- 
known. Many  lives  were  lost  on  both  aides,  to  the  great  scandal  of  civilized  peo- 
ple.    This  is  but  a  partial  view  of  frontier  life.* 

When  my  father  settled  in  Logan  county,  there  was  not  a  newspaper  printed 
south  of  Green  River,  no  mil!  short  of  forty  miles,  and  no  schools  worth  tliename. 


IS  of  the  desperadoes  who  infested  the  settlemeiita  were  two  brothel 
named  Harpe,  of  whom  Judge  Hall,  in  his  Western  Sketches,  has  given  this  narrHtite : 

In  the  fall  of  isni  or  1802,  a  company  consisting  of  two  men  and  three  women  arrived 
in  Lincoln  county,  Ky.,  and  encamped  about  a  mile  from  the  present  town  of  Stanford. 
The  appearance  of  the  individuals  oomposiug  this  party  was  wild  »nd  rnde  in  the  eitreme 
The  one  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  baud,  was  above  the  ordinal'?  atatura  of  njeni 
His  frame  was  bony  and  mnsenlar,  his  breast  broad,  his  limbs  «igantio.  His  clothing  was 
uncouth  and  shabby,  his  eiterior,  weathwbeaten  and  dirty,  indicating  eonlinuni  exposure 

to  the  elements,  and  deslgoatin?  Mm  as  nnn  who  i\ivp}i  f^r  fmm  fhn  hnhiioiw...^  n/-^ 

and  mingled  not  in  (he  courtesii 
and  exceedingly  loputsive,  froi 
which  van  larger  than  ordinarr; 

plexion  annoniiced  that  the  ordi      ,  ^ 

Instead  of  the  healthy  hue  which  indicates  the  social  emoljons,  there  w „.,„.,.,„- 

ral  redness,  resembling  that  of  a  dried  and  lifeless  skin.  Hia  eye  vna  fearless  and  steady, 
but  it  was  alio  artful  and  audacious,  glaring  upon  tbe  beholder  with  an  unpleasant  fised- 
neaa  and  briilianey,  like  that  of  a  ravenous  animal  gloating  on  its  prey.  Re  wore  no  cov- 
ering on  his  head,  and  the  natural  protection  of  thick  coarse  hair,  of  a  fiery  redness,  un- 
combed and  matted,  gave  evidence  of  long  eiposure  to  the  rudest  visitations  of  the  sun- 
baim  and  the  tempest.  He  was  armed  with  a  rifle,  and  a  broad  ieiithern  belt,  drawn  closely 
ari>uiid  his  waist,  supported  a  knife  and  a  tomahawk.  He  seemed,  in  short,  an  outlaw, 
dejtLtute  of  all  Uie  nobler  sympathies  of  human  nature,  and  prepared  at  all  points  for  as- 
Siinlt  or  defense.  The  other  man  was  smaller  in  aze  than  him  who  led  the  party,  but  sim- 
ilarly armed,  havin"  the  same  suspicious  exterior,  and  a  countenance  equally' fierce  and 
aiiijster     The  femaies  ware  coarse,  and  wretchedly  attired. 

The  men  stated  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  inhabitants,  that  their  names  wei*  H.ippe, 
and  tbdt  they  wei'e  emigrants  from  North  Carolina.  They  remained  at  their  encamp  men  I 
the  i.'r8-iter  part  of  two  days  and  a  night,  spending  the  time  in  rioting,  drunkenness  and 
debaiioliery.  When  they  left,  they  took  the  road  leading  to  Green  River.  Tlie  dav  suc- 
ceeding their  dapiirlure,  a  report  reached  the  neighborhood  tlmt  a  young  gen  tie  mini  of 
wealth  from  Vii^iuia,  named  Lankford.  Iiad  been  robbed  and  murdered  ou  what  was 
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Sunday  was  a  day  set  aparb  for  hunting,  flsbing,  horse  racing,  card  playing,  balls, 
dantes,  and  all  kinds  of  jollity  and  mirth.  We  killed  our  meat  out  of  the  woods, 
wild;  and  beat  our  meal  and  hominy  with  a  pestle  and  mortar.  We  stretched  a 
deer  skin  over  a  hoop,  burned  holes  in  it  with  the  prongs  of  a  fork,  sifted  our  iiKi«t, 
baited  our  bread,  eat  it,  and  it  was  first-rate  eating  too.  We  raised,  or  ^atliered 
out  of  the  woods,  our  own  tea.  We  liad  s^e,  bohea,  oroBB-vine,  spice,  and  siwsa- 
fras  teas,  in  abundanca  As  for  coffee,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  smelled  it  for  ten 
years.  We  made  our  sugar  out  of  the  water  oF  the  maple-tree,  and  our  molasses 
too.     These  were  g;reat  luxuries  in  those  days. 

We  raised  our  own  cotton  and  fla^.  We  wafBr-rotted  our  flax,  broke  it  by  hand, 
scutched  it;  picked  the  seed  outof  llie  cotton  with  our  fingers;  our  mothers  and 
sisters  carded,  spun,  and  wove  it  into  cloth,  and  they  cut  and  made  our  garmente 
and  bed-clothes,  etc.  And  when  vre  got  on  a  new  snit  thus  manufactured,  and 
sallied  out  into  company,  we  thought  ourselv^H  "so  hig  as  anybody." 

Time  roiled  on,  population  increased  fast  around  ns,  the  country  improved,  horse- 
thieves  and  murderers  were  driven  away,  and  civilination  advanced  considerably. 
Ministers  of  different  denominations  came  in,  and  preached  through  the  country; 

then  called,  and  is  stil!  known  as  the  "  Wilderness  Road,"  Yfhich  runs  through  the  Rock- 
castle hills.  Suspicion  immediately  filed  upon  the  Harpes  as  the  perpetrators,  and  Cap- 
tain Ballenser,  at  the  head  of  a  few  bold  and  resolute  men,  started  in  pursuit.  They  ex- 
perienced  great  difficulty  in  following  their  tnUl,  owing  to  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  had 
obliterated  moat  of  their  trachs,  but  finally  came  upon  them  while  encamped  in  a  bottom 
on  Gi'een  River,  near  the  spot  where  the  town  of  Liberty  now  stands.  At  first  they  made 
B  show  of  resistance,  but  upon  being  informed  that  if  they  did  not  immediately  surrender, 
thej  would  be  shot  down,  they  yielded  themselves  prisoners.  Thej  were  brought  back 
to  Stanford,  and  there  examined.  Among  their  etfects  were  found  some  fine  linen  shirts, 
marked  with  the  initials  of  Lankford.  One  had  been  pierced  by  a  bullet  and  was  stained 
with  blood.  They  had  also  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  in  gold.  It  was  afterward  as- 
certained that  this  was  the  kind  of  money  Lankford  had  with  him.  The  evidence  against 
them  being  thus  eoneiusive,  they  were  confined  in  the  Stanford  jail,  but  were  afterward 
sent  for  trial  to  Danville,  where  the  district  court  was  in  session.  Here  they  broke  jail, 
and  succeeded  in  making  their  escape. 

1'bey  were  next  heard  of  in  Adair  county,  near  Columbia.  In  passing  through  that 
eountv,  they  met  a  small  boy,  the  son  of  ColoneJ  Trabue,  with  a  pillow-case  of  meal  or 
flour,'au  article  they  probably  needed.  This  boy,  it  is  supposed,  they  robbed  and  then 
murdei'ed,  as  he  was  never  afterward  heard  of.  Many  years  afterward,  human  bones,  an- 
swering the  size  of  Colonel  Trabue's  son  at  the  time  of  his  disappearanoe,  were  found  in 
a  sinkhole  near  the  place  where  be  was  snid  to  have  been  murdwed.  The  Harpes  still 
eh»ped  their  course  toward  the  mouth  of  Greeu  RWec,  niarkia<;  their  path  by  murders  and 
robberies  of  the  most  horrible  and  brutal  character.  I'he  district  of  country  through  which 
thev  passed  was  at  that  time  very  thinly  settled,  and  from  this  reason  th^r  outrages  went 
unpiuiished.  They  seemed  inspired  with  the  deadliest  hatred  against  the  whole  human 
r.ice,  aud  such  was  their  implacable  misanthropy,  that  they  were  known  fo  kill  where  th»e 
was  no  temptation  to  rob.  One  of  their  victims  was  a  little  girl,  found  at  some  distance 
fi'Om  her  home,  whose  tender  age  and  helplessness  would  have  been  protection  agMnst  any 
but  incarnate  fiends.  The  last  dreadful  act  of  barbarity,  which  led  to  their  puul^ment 
and  expulsion  from  the  country,  exceeded  in  atrocity  all  the  others. 
'  Assuming  the  guise  uf  Methodist  preachers,  they  obtained  lodgings  one  night  at  a  soli- 
tary house  on  the  road.  Mr.  Stagall,  the  master  of  the  house,  was  absent,  but  they  found 
his  wife  and  children,  and  a  stranger,  who,  like  themselves,  had  stopped  for  the  nigbt. 
Here  they  conversed  and  made  inquiri^  about  the  two  noted  Harpes,  who  were  reprceuied 
ae  prowling  about  the  country.  When  they  retired  to  I'est,  they  contrived  t«  secure  au  nx, 
whi<A  they  carried  with  them  to  thmr  chamber.  In  the  dead  of  night,  they  crept  softly 
down  stairs,  aud  assa.isiuated  the  whole  family,  together  with  the  sti'anger,  in  their ^leep. 
aud  then  setting  fire  to  the  house,  made  their  escape.  When  Stagall  returned,  he  found 
no  wife  to  welcome  him;  no  home  to  receive  him.  Distracted  with  grief  and  ra(;e,  lie 
turned  his  horse's  head  from  the  smoldering  ruins,  and  repaired  to  the  house  of  Captain 
John  Leeper.  Leeper  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  of  his  day,  and  fearless  as  pow- 
erf'\d.  Collecting  tour  or  five  other  men  well  lu'med,  they  mounted  and  started  in  pursuit 
of  vengeance.  It  was  agreed  that  Leeper  should  attack  "  Big  Harpe,"  leaving  "  Little 
Harpe"tu  be  disposed  oT  by  8t;igall.  The  others  were  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  assist  Leeper  and  St:igatl,  as  circumstances  mij^ht  require. 

'i'his  party  found  the  women  belonging  to  the  Harpes  attending  to  th^r  little  camp  bv 
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rcre  the  pioneer  messengers  of  salvation  In  these  ends 
,,  5'  HarlKir  there  was  a  Baptist  church  a  few  miles  west 
of  my  father's,  and  a  Presbyterian  cmgregation  a  few  mUes  north,  and  the  Meth- 
odist Ebeiieaer  a  few  miles  south. 

Somewhere  between  1800  and  1801,  iq  the  upper  part  of  Kentucky,  at  a  memor- 
able place  called  "Cane  Ridjre,"  there  was  appointed  a  eaoramentai  meetinjf  by 

e  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  at  which  maetinf;,  seemingly  unexpected  by 

:.._...  ^j.  people,  the  mighty  power  of  God  was  displayed  in  a  very  extraordin- 
ary maunsr;  mtiny  were  moved  to  tears,  and  bitter  ani  loud  crying  for  mercy. 
The  meeting  wtis  protracted  for  weeks.  Ministers  of  almost  all'  denoni nations 
flocked  in  from  far  and  near.  The  meeting  was  kept  up  by  night  and  day.  Thou- 
sands heard  of  the  mighty  work,  and  came  on  foot,  on  liorseback,  in  carriages  and 
wagons.  It  was  supposed  that  there  were  in  attendance  at  times  during  the  meet-  , 
ing  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  thousand  people.  Hundreds  fell  prostrate  under  the 
mighty  [Ktwer  of  God,  as  men  slain  in  battle.  Stands  were  erected  in  the  woods, 
from  which  preiiehers  of  different  churches  proclaimed  repentance  toward  Uod 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  it  was  supposed,  by  eye  and  ear  witnesses, 
that  between  one  and  two  thousand  souls  were  happily  and  powerfully  converted 
t«  God  during  tWe  meeting.  It  was  not  unusual  for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  to 
seven  preachers  lo  be  addressing  the  listening  thousands  at  the  same  time  from  the 
different  stands  erected  for  the  purpose.  The  heavenly  fire  spread  in  almost  every 
direction.  Itwas  said,  by  truthful  witnesses,  that  at  times  more  than  one  thousand 
persons  broke  out  into  loud  shouting  all  at  once,  and  that  the  shouts  could  be  heard 
tor  miles  around. 

From  this  camp-meeting,  for  so  it  ought  to  be  called,  the  news  spread  through  all 
tlie  Churches,  and  through  all  the  land,  and  it  excited  great  wonder  and  surprise; 
but  it  kindled  a  religious  flame  that  spread  all  over  Kentucky,  and  through  many 
other  states.  And  I  may  here  be  permitted  to  say,  that  this  was  the  first  camp- 
ttieeting  eeer  held  in  the    Utdied  SiaUs,  and  here  our  camp-meetings  took  their 

To  show  the  ignorance  the  early  Methodist  preachers  had  (o  contend  with  in 
the  western  wilds,  i  will  relate  an  incident  that  occurred  to  Wilson  Lee,  in  Ken- 
There  was  in  the  congregation  a  very  wicked  Dutchman  and  his  wife,  both  of 

the  roid  aide;  the  men  having  gnne  afide  iato  the  woods  to  shoot  an  unlbctunale  traveler, 
of  the  name  of  Smith,  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  whom  the  women  had  begged 
might  not  he  dispatched  before  their  eyes.  It  nns  this  halt  that  enabled  the  pursuers  lo 
overtake  them.  The  women  immedistely  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  miscreants,  mounting 
thmr  horses,  wh'cli  were  large,  fleet  and  powerful,  fled  in  separate  directions.  Leeper 
singled  out  the  Big  Harpe,  and  bains  better  mounted  thnn  his  companions,  soon  left  them 
far  behind.  Little  Harpe  succeeded  in  escaping  from  Stagall,  and  he,  with  the  rest  of  his 
companions,  turaed  and  followed  the  track  of  Leeper  and  Big  Ilarpe.  After  a  ch»se  of 
about  nine  miles,  Leeper  came  within  gun  shot  of  the  latter  and  fired-  The  hall  entering 
his  thigh,  passed  through  it  and  penetrated  his  horse,  and  both  fell.  Harpe's  gun  escaped 
from  his  hand  and  rolled  some  eight  or  ten  feet  down  the  bank.  Reloading  his  rifle  Lee- 
per ran  to  where  the  wounded  outlaw  lay  weltering  in  his  blood,  and  found  him  with  one 
thigh  broken  and  the  other  crushed  beneath  his  horse.  Leeper  rolled  the  horse  awav,  and 
set  Harpe  in  an  easier  position.  The  robber  begged  that  he  might  not  be  killed.  Leeper 
told  him  that  he  had  nothing  to  fe^u'  from  him,  but  that  Stagall  was  coming  up,  snd  could 
pot  probably  be  reatriiined.  Harpe  appeared  very  much  frightened  at  heiiring  this,  and  im- 
plored Leeper  to  protect  him.  It  a  few  moments  Stagall  appeared,  and  without  uttering  a 
word,  raised  hli<  rifle  and  shot  Harpe  through  the  head.  They  then  severed  the  head  Cram 
the  CKidy,  and  ntuck  it  upon  a  pole  where  the  road  crosses  the  creek,  from  which  the  place 
WHS  then  mimed  and  is  yet  called  Hiitik'i  Hfna.  Thus  perished  one  of  the  boldest  and 
most  noted  freebooters  that  has  ever  api>ei;red  in  America.  Save  courage,  he  was  without 
one  redeeming  quality,  iuid  his  death  freed  the  country  from  a  terror  which  had  long  para- 
lyzed its  boldest  spirits. 

The  Little  Harpe  afterward  joined  the  band  of  Mason,  and  became  one  Of  his  most  val 
uable  assistants  in  the  dreadful  trade  of  robbery  and  murder.  He  was  one  of  Che  two 
bandits  th.it,  tempted  by  the  reward  for  their  leader's  head,  murdered  him,  and  eventually 
themselves  sufTei'ed  the  penalty  of  the  lair  as  previously  related. 
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whom,  were  profoundly  ignornnt  of  the  Scriptares  and  the  p!an  of  salvadon.  His 
wife  was  a  nottirioiis  scold,  and  ho  much  was  she  giren  to  this  pmotice,  that  sho 
made  her  hushand  unhappy,  and  kept  him  almost  always  in  a  perfect  fret,  bo  that 
he  led  a  most  miserable  and  uncomfortable  life.  It  pleaaed  God  that  day  to  cause 
Ji.i  preaching  of  Mr.  Lee  to  reach  their  guilty  souls,  and  break  up  the  great  deep 
i>f  their  hearts.  They  wept  aloud,  seeing  their  lost  condition,  and  tJicy,  then  and 
there,  resolved  to  do  better,  and  from  that  time  forward  to  take  up  the  croii  and 
boar  it,  be  it  what  it  might 


prayel  lor  them  na  lon„ 
some  d  -(tante  ff  that  e' 
ment,  sxUled  h  t  hor?e 


gpner'illv  deeph  affp  ted  Mr  Lee  exhorted  them  and 
1  he  con^  stently  could  and  hnvin^  anotl  ernppo  ntment 
1  ng  be  d  »im  ^iied  tl  e  eongregat  on  got  a  little  refrpsh- 
loui  ted  and  started  for  h  s  even  n"  appointment  After 
he  saw,  a  little  ahead  of  him.  a  m^n  tradinng  along,  carry- 
back. This  greatly  surprised  Mr.  Lee,  He  very  naturally 
supposed  that  the  woman  was  a  cripple,  or  had  hurt  herself  in  some  way,  so  that 
she  could  not  walk.     The   traveler  was  a  small  man,  and  the  woman  large  and 

IJefore  he  overtook  them  Mr.  Lee  began  to  cast  about  in  his  mind  how  he  could 
render  them  assistance.  When  he  came  up  to  them,  lo  and  behold,  who  should  it 
be  but  the  Dutchman  and  his  wife  that  had  been  so  affected  under  his  sermoa  at 
meeting,  Mr.  Lee  rode  up  and  spoke  to  them,  and  inquired  of  the  man  what  had 
happened,  or  what  was  the  matter,  that  he  was  carrying  his  wife. 

The  Dutchman  turned  to  Mr.  Lee  and  said,  "Besure  you  did  tell  us  in  your  sar- 
nion  dat  we  must  take  vp  de  cross  and  follow  de  Saviour,  or  dat  we  could  not  be 
saved  or  go  to  heaven,  and  1  does  desire  to  jro  to  heaven  so  much  as  any  pody;  and 
dish  vife  is  so  pad,  she  scold  and  scold  all  de  time,  and  dish  woman  is  de  createst 
cross  I  have  in  de  whole  world,  and  I  does  lake  her  up  and  pare  her,  for  X  must 
save  my  soiil," 

From  1801,  for  years,  a  blessed  revival  of  religion  spread  through  almost  the 
entire  inhabited  parts  of  the  west,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  the  CaroHnas,  and  mnny 
other  parts,  especially  through  the  Cumberland  country,  which  vraa  so  called  from 
the  Cumberland  River,  which  headed  and  mouthed  in  Kentuoky,  but  in  its  great 
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bend  circled  south  through  Tennessee,  near  Nashville.  The  Presbyterians  and 
Methodists  in  a  great  measure  united  in  thia  work,  met  together,  prayed  together, 
and  preached  tojrether. 

In  this  revival  originated  our  camp-mo etings,  and  in  both  these  denominations 
they  were  held  every  year,  and,  indeed,  have  been  ever  since,  more  or  less.  They 
would  erect  their  camps  with  logs,  or  frame  them,  and  cover  them  with  clapboards 
or  shinj;leH.  They  would  also  erect  a  shed,  aafficiently  large  t*  protect  five  thou- 
sand people  from  wind  and  rain,  and  cover  it  with  boards  or  shingles;  build  a 
large  stand,  seat  the  ahed,  and  here  they  would  collect  together  from'forty  to  fifty 
miles  around,  sometimes  further  than  that.  Ten,  twenty,  and  sometimes  thirty 
ministers,  of  different  denominations,  would  come  together  and  preach  night  and 
day,  four  or  five  days  together;  and,  indeed,  1  have  known  these  camp-meetings  to 
last  three  or  four  weeks,  and  great  good  resulted  from  them.  I  have  seen  more 
than  a  hundred  sinners  fall  like  dead  men  under  one  powerful  sermon,  and  I  have 
seen  and  heard  more  than  five  hundred  Christians  all  shouting  aiond  the  high 
praises  of  God  at  once;  and  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  many  happy  thousands 
were  awakened  and  converted  to  God  at  these  camp-meetings.  Some  sinners 
mocked,  some  of  the  old  dry  profeseurs  opposed,  some  of  the  old  starched  Presby- 
terian preachers  preached  against  these  eseroisen,  but  still  the  work  went  on  and 
spread  almost  in  every  direction,  gathering  additional  force,  until  our  country 
seemed  all  coming  home  to  God. 

In  this  great  revival  the  Methodists  kept  moderately  balanced  ;  for  we  bad  ex- 
cellent preachers  to  steer  the  ship  or  guide  the  flock.  But  some  of  our  members 
ran  wild,  and  indulged  in  some  extravagancies  that  were  hard  to  control.  The 
Presbyterian  preachers  and  members,  not  being  accustomed  to  much  noise  or 
shouting,  when  they  yielded  to  it  went  info  great  extremes  and  downright  wild- 
ness,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  cause  of  God. 

Col.  Daniel  Boone,  the  celebrated 
r  of  Kentucky,  was  born  of 


'^fr^-C^  M^'^''^rT^^':L^,'r^^t^. 


a  1734.  When  a  small  boy,  his  pa- 
rents emigrated  to  the  banks  of  the 
Yadkin,  in  North  Carolina.  "At 
that  time  the  region  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge  was  an  unknown  wilderness  to  the 
white  people,  for  none  bad  ventured  thither,  as  far  as  is  known,  until  about  the 
year  1750.  It  was  almost  twenty  years  later  than  this,  when  Boone  was  approach- 
ing the  prime  of  life,  that  he  first  penetrated  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  in 
company  with  others.  He  had  already,  as  a  bold  hunl«r,  been  within  the  eastern 
Terge  of  the  present  Kentucky,  but  now  he  took  a  long  'hunt'  of  about  three  years. 
He  had  made  himself  familiar  with  the  wilderness,  and  in  1773,  in  company  with 
other  families,  he  started  with  his  own  to  make  a  settlement  on  the  Kain-luck-ee 
lUver.  The  hostile  Indians  compelled  them  to  fall  back,  and  Boone  resided  on  the 
Clinch  River  until  1775,  when  he.  went  forward  and  planted  the  settlement  of 
Booneaborough,  in  the  present  Madison  county,  Kentucky.,  There  he  built  a  log 
fort,  and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  several  other  settlers  joined  him.  His 
wife  end  daughters  were  tlie  first  white  women  ever  seen  upon  the  l>anks  of  the 
Kentucky  River.  Ke  became  a  great  annoyance  to  the  Indiana,  and  while  at  the 
Blue  Licks,  on  the  Licking  Eiver,  in  Feoruary,  1778,  engaged  with  others  in 
making  salt,  he  was  captured  by  some  Shawnee  warriors  from  the  Ohio  countrv, 
and  taken  to  Chillicothe.  The  Indians  became  attached  to  him,  and  he  was  adopted 
into  a  family  as  a  son.  A  ransom  of  five  hundred  dollars  was  ofiered  for  him,  but 
the  Indians  refused  it.  He  at  length  escaped  (in  July  following  his  capture),  when 
he  ascertained  that  a  large  body  oflndians  were  preparing  to  march  against  Booues- 
borough.  They  attacked  that  station  three  times  before  the  middle  of  September, 
but  were  repulsed.  During  Boone's  captivity,  his  wife  and  children  had  retumea 
to  the  house  of  her  father,  on  the  Yadkin,  where  the  pioneer  visited  them  in  1779, 
and  remained  with  them  for  many  months.  He  returned  to  Kentucky  in  1780, 
with  his  family,  and  assisted  Colonel  Clark  in  his  operations  against  the  Indians  in 
the  Illinois  country." 
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At  the  close  of  the  vrar,  Boone  settled  down  quietly  upon  his  farm.  But  he  waa 
not  long  permitted  to  remain  unmolested.  His  title,  owing  1«  the  imperfect  nature 
of  the  land  laws  of  Kentucky,  waa  legallj  decided  to  be  defective,  and  Boone  waa 
deprived  of.  all  claim  Wi  iJie  soil  whiutt  he  had  explored,  settled,  and  so  bravely  de- 
fended. In  1705,  disgusted  vrith  civilized  society,  he  sought  a  new  home  in  the 
■wilds  of  the  far  west,  on  the  banks  of  the  Miesouri,  then  within  the  dor  '   '         " 


Spain.     He  was  treated  therewith  kindness  andattentionby  the  public  authorities, 
■  '      '       '  "        '      ' "  ■•    *  "---'■ ' etlyei"'-'  '-  ■-■-  -- 


and  he  found  the  simple  manners  of  that  frontier  people  eiaetly  suited  to  his 
culiar  habits  and  temper.  With,  them  he  spent  the  residue  of  his  days,  and  was 
gathered  t«  his  fathers,  Sept  26th,  1820,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  a^e.  He  was  bur- 
ied in  a  coffin  which  be  had  had  made  for  years,  and  placed  under  his  bed,  ready 
to  receive  him  whenever  he  should  be  called  from  these  earthly  scenes.  In  the 
summer  of  1845,  his  remains  were  removed  to  Frankfort  In  person,  Boone  was 
five  feet  ten  inches  in  bight,  and  of  robnat  and  powerful  proportions.  He  was  or- 
dinarily attired  as  a  hunter,  wearing  a  hunting  shirt  and  moccasins.  His  hiogra- 
{he'r,  who  saw  him  at  his  residence,  on  the  Missouri  lliver,  but  a  short  time  before 
is  death,  says  that  on  his  introduction  to  CoL  Boone,  the  impressions  were  those 
of  surprise,  admiration  and  delight     In  boyhood,  he  had  read  of  Daniel  Boone,  the 

Eioneer  of  Kentucky,  the  celebrated  hunter  and  Indian  filter,  and  imagination 
ad  portrayed  a  rough,  fierce-looking,  uncouth  s^cimen  of  humanity,  and  of 
course,  at  this  period  of  life,  a  fretful  and  unattractive  old  man.  But  in  every  re- 
spect the  reverse  appeared.  His  high,  bold  forehead  was  slightly  bald,  and  his  silver 
locks  were  combed  smooth ;  his  countenance  was  ruddy  and  fair,  and  exhibited  the 
simplicity  of  a  child.  His  voice  was  soil  and  melodious;  a  smile  frequently  played 
over  his  features  in  conversation;  his  clothing  was  the  coarse,  plain  manufacture 
of  &t,  family,  but  everything  about  him  denoted  that  kind  of  comfort  which  was 
Bongeniai  to  his  habits  and  feelings,  and  evinced  u  happy  old  ^e.  His  room  was 
part  of  a  range  of  log  cabins,  kept  in  order  by  his  affectionate  daughter  and  grand- 
daughter, and  every  member  of  the  household  appeared  to  delight  in  administering 
to  the  comforts  of  "grandfather  Boone,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called. 

When  age  had  enfeebled  his  once  athletic  frame,  he  made  an  excursion,  twice  a 
year,  to  some  remote  bunting  ground,  employing  a  companion,  whom  be  bound  by 
a  written  contract  to  take  care  of  him,  anrt  should  he  die  in  the  wilderness  to  bring 
his  body  to  the  cemetery  which  he  had  selected  as  a  final  resting-place. 

George  Sogers  Clark  was 
born  in  Albemarle  county,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1752,  He  possessed 
a  most  extraordinary  military 
genius,  and  became  conspicu- 
ously prominent  in  the  con- 
quest and  settlement  of  the 
whole  west.  "He  first  appeared 
in  history  as  an  adventurer  be- 
yond the  Allegbanies,  in  1772. 
He  had  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  land-surveyor  for  some  time,  and  that  year 
he  went  down  the  Ohio  in  a  canoe  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  in 
company  with  Rev.  David  Jones,  then  on  his  way  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  west- 
ern tribes.  He  was  captain  of  a  company  in  Dunmore's  army,  which  marched 
against  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  in  1774.  Ever  since  his  trip 
in  1772.  he  ardentlydesiredanopportunity  to  explore  those  deep  wildernesses  in  the 
gi-eat  valleys,  and  in  1775  he  accompanied  some  armed  settlers  to  Kentucky,  as 
their  commander.  During  that  and  the  following  year,  he  traversed  a  great  ex- 
tent of  country  south  of  the  Ohio,  studied  the  character  of  the  Indians,  and  made 
himself  master  of  many  secrets  which  aided  in  his  future  success.  He  beheld  a 
beautiful  country,  inviting  immigration,  but  the  pathway  to  it  was  made  dangerous 
Viv  the  enemies  of  the  colonists,  who  saliied  forth  from  the  BriUsh  posts  at  Detroit, 
Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes,  with  Indian  allies.  Convinced  of  the  necessity  of  pos- 
sessini'  these  posts,  Clark  submitted  the  plan  of  an  expedition  against  them  to  the 
Virginia  legislature,  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1778  he  was  at  the  faJls  of  the  Ohio 
(now  Louisville)  with  four  companies  of  soldiers.     There  he  was  joined  by  Simon 
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Kenton,  another  bold  pioneer.  He  marched  through  the  wilderness  toward  those 
impDrtant  posts,  and  at  the  close  of  summer  aU  but  Detroit  were  in  his  possessloa 
Clark  was  now  promoted  to  colonel,  and  was  instructed  te  pacify  the  western 
tribes,  if  possible,  and  bring  them  into  friendly  relations  with  the  Americans. 
While  thus  engajred,  he  was  informed  of  the  recapture  of  Vinoennes.  With  his 
usual  energv,  and  followed  by  less  than  two  hundred  men,  he  traversed  the  drowned 
lands  of  Illinois,  through  deep  morasses  and  snow  floods,  in  February,  1779,  and  on 
the  19th  of  that  month  appeared  before  Vinoennes.  To  the  astonished  garrison,  it 
seemed  as  if  these  rough  Kentuckians  had  dropped  from  the  clouds,  for  the  whole 
country  was  inundated.  The  fort  was  speedily  surrendered,  and  commander  Ham- 
ilton (governor  of  Detroit),  and  several  others,  were  sent  fo  Virginia  as  prisoners. 
Colonel  Ciark  also  captured  a  quantity  of  goods,  under  convoy  from  Detroit,  valued 
at  $50,000;  and  having  sufficiently  garrisoned  Vincennes  and  the  othor  posts,  he 

Scoceeded  to  build  Fort  Jefferson,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  below  the 
ihio.  When  Arnold  invaded  Virginia,  in  1781,  Colonel  Clark  joined  the  forces 
under  the  Baron  Steuben,  and  performed  signal  service  until  the  traitor  had  de- 
ported. He  wns  promoted  ta  the  rank  of  brigadier  the  same  year,  and  went  beyond 
the  mountains  again,  hoping  to  organize  an  expedition  against  Detroit.  His  scheme 
felled,  and  for  awhile  C&rk  was  in  command  of  a  post  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 
In  the  autumn  of  17S2,  he  penetrated  the  Indian  country  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
lakes,  with  a  thousand  men,  and  chastised  the  tribes  severely  for  their  marauding 
excursions  into  Kentucky,  and  awed  them  into  comparatively  peaceful  relations. 
For  these  deeds,  John  Randolph  afterward  oailed  Clark  the  'American  Hannibal, 
who,  by  the  reduction  of  those  military  posts  in  the  wilderness,  obtained  the  lakes 
for  the  northern  boundary  of  our  Union  at  the  peace  of  1783.'  Clark  made  Ken- 
tucky his  future  home,  and  during  Washington  s  administration,  when  Genet,  the 
French  minister,  attempted  to  organize  a  force  in  the  west  against  the  Spaniards, 
Clark  accepted  from  hira  the  commission  of  maior.aeneral  in  the  armies  oi  France. 
The  project  was  abandoned,  and  the  hero  of  the  north  west  never  appeared  in 
public  life  afterward."  General  Clark  was  never  married,  and  he  was  long  in  in- 
ftrm  health.  He  died  in  February,  1&18,  and  was  buried  at  Locust  Grove,  near 
Louisville. 

"  Oen.  Charles  Scott  was  a  native  of  Cumberland  county,  Virginia  He  raised 
the  first  company  of  volunteers  in  that  state,  south  of  the  James  Kiver,  that  actually 
entered  into  the  continental  service.  So  much  was  he  appreciated  that  in  1777  the 
Bhire-town  of  Powhattan  county  was  named  in  honor  of  him.  Conaress  appointed 
him  a  brigadier  in  the  continental  army  on  the  1st  of  April,  1777.  He  served  with 
distinction  during  the  war.  and  at  its  termination  he  went  to  Kentucky.  He  settled 
in  Woodford  county,  in  that  stato,  in  1785.  He  was  with  St.  Clair  at  his  defeat  in 
1791,  and  in  1794  he  tammanded  a  portion  of  Wayne's  army  at  the  battle  of  the 
Fallen  Timber.  He  was  governor  of  Kentucky  from  1808  to  1812.  He  died  on 
the  22d  of  October,  1820,  aged  seventy-four  years." 

Scott  waa  a  man  of  strong  natural  powers,  but  somewhat  illiterate  and  rough  in 
his  manners.  He  waa  eccentric,  and  many  amusing  anecdotes  are  related  of  him. 
When  a  candidate  for  governor,  he  was  opposed  by  Col.  Allen,  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky, who,  in  an  address  to  the  people  when  Scott  was  present,  made  an  eloquent  ap- 
peal. The  friends  of  the  latter,  knowing  he  was  no  orator,  felt  distressed  for  him, 
but  Scott,  nothing  daunted,  mounted  the  stump,  and  addressed  the  company  nearly 
as  follows : 
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tronia  Boit  a  worn-out  old  wife  of  a  mao  like  myaelf.  But  an  to  this  yoong  msn,  I  am  very 
proud  of  liim,  as  much  eo  ss  sn  J  of  his  kin,  if  any  of  them  have  been  here  to-daj  listening 
to  his  apeeoh."  Scott  then  descended  from  the  stump,  and  the  hnzsas  for  the  old  aoldiei 
made  the  welkin  ring. 

Gen.  Benjamin  Logan,  one  of  the  most  distinsuished  pioneers,  was  born  in  Vir. 
pinia,  of  Irish  parentage,  about  the  year  1 742.     He  waa  a  sergeant  in  Boquet's  ex- 

Eedition,  and  was  in  Duiimore'a  canipaiKn.  In  1775,  he  come  to  Kentucky  with 
ioone,  Headerson,  and  others.  The  next  year  he  brought  out  his  family,  and 
established  a  fort,  called  "Logan's  Fort,"  whioh  stood  at  St.  Asaph's,  about  a  mile 
west  of  the  present  town  of  Stanford,  in  Lincoln  county.  That  period  Is  memora- 
ble in  the  histflry  of  Kentucky,  as  one  of  peculiar  peri].  The  woods  literally 
swarmed  with  Indians.  Having  been  reinforced  by  several  white  men,  Logan  de- 
termined to  miuntain  himself  at  all  hazards. 

"  On  the  20th  of  May,  1777,  this  fort  was  invested  by  a  force  of  a  hundred  Indiana;  and 
on  the  morning  of  tliat  day,  as  some  of  the  females  belonging  to  it  were  engaged,  outaide 
of  the  gale,  in  milking  the  cows,  the  men  who  acled  aa  the  guard  for  the  occasion,  vicre 
Bred  upon  by  a  party  of  the  Indians,  who  had  concealed  themselves  in  a  thick  canebrake- 
One  man  was  shot  dead,  another  mortally  woimded,  and  a  third  so  badly.aa  to  be  disabled 
from  making  his  escape;  the  remainder  made  good  their  retreat  into  the  fort,  and  closed 
the  gate.  Harrison,  one  of  the  wounded  men,  by  a  violent  exertion,  ran  a  few  paces  and 
fell.  Mis  struggles  and  eiclimationa  attracted  the  notice,  and  awakened  the  sympathies, 
of  the  intn.ites  of  the  station.  The  frantic  grief  of  his  wife  gave  additional  interest  to 
the  scene.  The  enemy  forbore  to  fire  upon  him,  doubtless  from  the  supposition  that  some 
of  the  garrison  would  "attempt  to  save  him,  in  which  event  they  were  prepared  to  fire  upon 
them  from  the  canehrake.  The  case  was  a  trying  one;  and  there  was  a  strong  conflict  be- 
tween symp;itliy  and  duty,  on  the  part  ot  the  garrison.  The  number  of  elfective  men  had 
been  reduced  team  fifteen  to  twelve,  and  it  was  exceedingly  haznrilons  to  put  the  lives  of 
any  of  this  saiali  number  in  jeopardy;  yet  the  lamentations  of  his  family  were  so  distress- 
ing, and  the  scene  altogether  so  moving,  as  to  call  forth  a  resolute  determination  to  save 
him  if  possible.  Logan,  always  alive  to  the  impulses  of  humanity,  and  insensible  to  fear, 
volunteered  his  services,  and  appealed  to  some  of  bis  men  to  accompany  him.  But  so  ap- 
palling was  the  danger,  that  ail,  at  first,  refused.  At  length,  John  Martin  consented,  and 
rushed,  with  Logan,  from  the  fort;  hut  he  had  not  gone  far,  before  he  shrunk  from  the 
imminence  of  the  danger,  and  sprung  back  within  the  gate.  Logan  paused  for  a  moment, 
tiien  dashed  on,  alone  and  undaunted — reached,  unhurt,  the  spot  where  Hnnison  lay — 
threw  him  on  his  shoulders,  and,  amidst  a  tremendous  shower  of  rifle  balls,  made  a  safe 
anil  triumphant  retreat  into  the  fort. 

The  fort  was  now  vigorously  assailed  by  the  Indian  force,  and  as  vigorously  defended 
by  Che  garrison.  The  men  were  constantly  at  their  posts,  whilst  the  women  were  actively 
engaged  in  molding  bullets.  But  the  weakness  of  the  garrison  was  not  their  only  griev- 
ance. The  scarcity  of  powder  and  ball,  one  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  to  which  the 
settlers  were  not  u [[frequently  exposed,  began  now  to  be  seriously  felt.  There  were  no  in- 
dications that  the  siege  would  be  speedily  abandoned;  and  a  protracted  re^stanoe  seemed 
impracticable,  without  an  additional  supply  of  the  munitions  of  war.  The  settiements  on 
HolsCon  could  furnish  a  supply — but  how  was  it  to  be  obtained?  And,  even  if  men  could 
be  found  rash  and  desperate  enough  to  undertake  the  journey,  how  im^bable  was  it  that 
the  trip  could  be  accomplished  in  time  for  the  relief  to  be  ftvailabio.  Logan  stepped  for- 
ward, in  this  extremity,  determined  to  take  the  dangerous  office  upon  himself     Encour- 


aging his  men  with  the  prospect  of  a  safe  and  speedy  return,  he  left  the  lort  under  e< 
of  the  night,  and,  attended  by  two  faithful  companions  of  his  own  selection,  crept  c 
tioualy  throng  the  Indian  linca  without  discovery.    Shunning  the  ordinary  route  mroi 


Oumberland  uap>  he  moved,  with  Incredible  rapidity,  over  mountain  and  valley — arrived 
at  the  settlement  on  the  Holston — procured  the  necessary  supply  of  powder  and  lead — im- 
mediately retraced  hia  steps,  and  was  again  in  the  fori  in  ten  days  from  the  time  of  hia 
departure.  He  returned  alone.  The  necessary  delay  In  the  transportation  of  the  stores, 
induced  him  to  intrust  them  to  the  charge  of  his  companions;  and  his  presence  at  St. 
Asiiph's  was  alt-impurtaiit  to  the  srifety  of  its  Inhabitants.  Eiis  returu  inspired  them  with 
fresh  courage;  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  appearance  of  Col.  Bowman's  party  compelled  the 
Lidians  to  retire." 

In  the  yoar  1779,  Ijosnu  "as  first  in  command  under  Bowman,  in  his  expedition 
againnt^^he  Indian  towii of  Ohillicothe.  It  faileithrou^rhtheimheuilityof  tlie  com- 
mander; hut  Logan  gained  great  creilit  for  his  bravery  and  generalship  on  tlie  occa- 
sion. In  the  summer  of  17SS,  he  conducted  a  successful  expedition  against  the 
Indians  in  the  Miami  country.     From  this  period  until  his  death,  Uen.  Logan  de- 
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Toted  himself  to  the  eiiltiviition  of  his  farm.  He  was  a  member  of  the  consention 
of  1792,  whioh  framed  Ite  first  constitution  of  Kentucky.  He  died  full  of  years 
and  of  honors. 

Giio.  Isaac  Sheltri/,  the  first  governor  of  Kentuoky,  and  the  "hero  of  two  wars." 

W..3  of   Welsh 
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and  ensiled  as  a  aorvejor  there,  and  in  1775,  in  Kentuoky.  Early  in  the  Keve- 
lution  he  was,  for  a  time,  in  the  commiagarj  department;  hut  later,  in  17X0,  he  was 
commissioned  aa  a  cfili.nel  by  Virginia,  and  raised  300  riflemen.  He  ^ined  jire-w 
distinttion  in  several  actions,  especially  in  the  important  battle  of  Kings  Moun- 
tain, the  turnins  point  of  the  Revtlucion  in  the  south,  lie  wm  the  most  pi'omi- 
nent  officer  in  ffis  celebrated  victory,  and  originated  the  expedition  which  led  to 
it.     After  this  he  served  under  Gen.  Miirion. 

In  1782,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina,  but 
soon  after  returned  to  Kentucky,  and  settled  down  upon  a  farm  for  life.  '■  He  was 
elected  the  first  governor  of  the  new  state,  and  after  an  interval  of  comparative 
repose,  he  was  again  the  incumbent  of  that  important  office  in  1812.  Anotlier  vi^ar 
with  Great  Britain  vras  then  impending  The  fire  of  1776  still  warmed  his  bosom, 
and  he  called  bis  countrymen  to  arms,  Jfhen  the  proclamation  of  war  went  forth. 
Henry  Clay  presented  hira  with  a  sword,  voted  by  the  legislature  of  North  Ciiro- 
lina  for  his  ^lantry  at  King's  Mountain,  tliirty-two  years  before,  and  with  that 
weapon  he  marched  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  Kentucky  volunteers,  toward  the 
Canada  frontier,  in  1813,  though  the  snows  of  three  score  and  three  winters  were 
upon  his  head.  He  fought  gallantly  upo  i  the  Thames,  in  Canada;  and  for  his 
valor  there,  congress  honored  him  with  a  cold  medal.  President  Monroe  appointed 
him  secretary  of  war  in  1817,  but  he  declined  the  honor,  for  he  coveted  tlie  repose 
whioh  oiil  age  demands.  His  last  public  aot  was  the  holding  of  a  treaty  with  the 
Chickiisaw  Indians,  in  1818,  with  General  Jackson  for  his  colleague.  His  siinda 
of  life  were  now  nearly  exhausted,  to  February.  1820,  he  was  prostrated  by  par- 
alysis, yet  he  lived,  somewhat  disabled,  until  the  I8lh  of  July,  1826,  when  apo- 
plexy terminated  his  life.  He  was  then  almost  seventy-six  years  of  age,  and  died 
as  he  ha4  lived,  with  the  hope  of  a  Christian." 

Gil.  Bickard  X  Johnson,  viae  president  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  Bty- 
ftt's  Station,  five  miles  north-east  of  Lexington,  in  Oct,  1781.  The  outline  of  the 
history  of  this  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  natives  of  Kentucky,  ia  given  in  the 
monumental  inscription,  copied  on  page  908  of  thia  work. 

"  Henry  Clai/  was 
born  in  Hanover  county, 
Virginia,  April  12, 1777. 
Having  received  a  com- 
mon school  education, 
he  became  at  an  early 
age,  a  copyist  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
,  .  *  court   of   chancery,    at 

aC^ a-^L^,    .f^^Cj^  ^  ^,-— "  ■•->.       Richmond.       At    nine- 

^^^  *  ^  ^       teen  he  commenced  the 

study  of  law,  and  short' 
ly  afterward  removed  to  Lesington,  Kentucky,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1799,  n.iid  soon  obtained  esteoaivo  practice.  He  beaan  his  political  career,  by 
takin"  an  active  part  in  the  election  of  delegates  to  frame  a  new  constitution  for 
the  state  of  Kentucky.     Jn  18U3,  he  was  elBOted  to  the  legislature  by  the  citizen* 
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of  Fayetto  eonnty;  and  in  1806,  he  was  appointed  to  the  United  Slates  senate  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  of  General  Adair,  who  had  resigned.  In  ISOl,  he  was 
again  eleofed  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  of  Kentucky,  and  was  chosen 
speaker.  In  the  following  year  occurred  his  duel  with  Humphrey  Marshall  In 
1809,  he  was  again  eleeted  to  the  United  States  senate  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
Mr,  Thurston,  resigned.  In  I8I1,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
Bentatives,  and  was  chosen  speaker  on  the  first  day  of  his  appearance  in  that  body, 
and  was  five  times  re-elected  to  tiis  office.  During  this  session,  his  eloquence 
aroused  the  country  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  Great  Britain,  and  awakened  a  na- 
tional spirit:  In  1814,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  of  peace  at  Ghent.  Returning  from  this  mission,  he  was  re-elected  to  con- 
'  in  1818,  he  spoke  in  favor  of  reei^iiing  the  independence  of  the  South 

Republics.     In  the  same  year,  he  put  forth  his  strength  in  behalf  of  a 

national  system  of  internal  iniprovemenls.  A  monument  of  stone,  inscribed  with 
his  name,  was  erected  on  the  Cumberland  road,  to  commemorate  his  services  in 
behalf  of  that  improvement. 

In  the  session  of  18 19-20,  he  exerted  himself  for  the  establishment  of  protec- 
tion to  American  industry,  and  this  was  followed  by  services  in  adjusting  the  Jlis- 
Bouri  Compromise.  After  the  settlement  of  these  questions,  he  withdrew  from 
congress,  in  order  to  attend  to  his  pri\'ate  afiairs.  In  1823  he  returned  to  congress 
and  was  re-elected  speaker;  and  at  this  session  he  exerted  himself  in  support  of 
the  independence  of  Greece,  Under  John  Qninoy  Adams,  he  filled  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state;  the  attack  apon  Mr.  Adams'  administration,  and  especially  upon 
the  secretary  of  state,  by  John  Randolph,  led  to  a  hostile  meeting  between  him  and 
Mr.  Clay,  which  terminated  without  bloodshed.  In  1829  he  returned  to  Kentucky ; 
and  in  1831  was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate,  where  he  commenced  his  la- 
bors in  favor  of  the  Tariff;  in  the  same  month  of  his  reappearance  in  the  senate, 
he  was  unanimously  nominated  for  president  of  the  United  Stales.  In  1836,  he 
■was  re-elected  to  the  senate,  where  he  remained  until  1842,  when  he  resigned,  and 
took  his  final  leave,  as  he  supposed,  of  that  body.  In  1839,  he  was  a^ain  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency,  but  General  Harrison  was  selected  as  the  candidate.  Ho 
also  received  the  nomination  in  1844,  for  president,  and  was  defeated  in  this  eleo- 
tion  hy  Mr.  Polk. 

He  remained  in  retirement  in  Kentucky  until  1849,  when  he  was  re-elected  to 
the  senate  of  the  United  States.  Here  he  devoted  ell  his  energies  to  the  measures 
known  as  the  Compromise  Acts.  His  efforts  during  this  session  weakened  his 
strength,  and  he  went  for  his  health  to  Havana  and  New  Orleans,  but  with  no  per- 
manent advantage;  he  returned  to  Washington,  but  was  unable  to  participate  in 
the  active  duties  of  the  senate,  and  resigned  his  seat,  to  take  effect  upon  the  6th 
of  September,  1852.  He  died  in  Washington  City,  June  29,  1852.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  the  Colonization  Society,  and  was  for  a  long  time  one  of 
its  most  efficient  officers,  and  also  its  president ' 

Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  was  a  Virginian  born,  and  a  Kentuokian  bred.  In  1785, 
while  he  was  an  infant  a  year  old,  his  parents  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Louis- 
TJlle.  At  the  age  of  24  years,  he  enterea  the  army  as  lieutenant  of  infantry,  and 
continued  in  the  service  of  his  country  until  his  death,  nhile  holding  the  position 
of  President  of  the  United  States,  Ju^  9,  1850,  at  the  age  of  63  years.  His  bio- 
graphy is  written  in  honorable  lines  in  the  history  of  his  country,  and  his  memory 
IS  warmly  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  her  people. 
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THE   TIMES 
THE      HEBELLIOISI" 

KENTUCKY. 


"Kentuckt  was  tho  first  state  to  enter  the  nnion,  and  will  be  the 
last  to  leave  it,"  has  long  been  a  popular  expression  in  that  common- 
weaith  to  indicate  the  loyalty  of  her  people.  In  this  attachment  to  the 
union  we  perceive  some  of  the  influences  of  a  master  mind  Had 
Henry  Clay  never  lived,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  Kentucky 
would  have  remained  loyal  to  our  common  country.  His  influence  there 
for  the  right  may  be  compared  to  that  of  John  C.  Calhoun  in  South  Car- 
olina for  the  wrong— both  were  idolized  by  their  reapective  peoples  ■  tho 
name  of  Henry  Clay  stands  with  tho  nation  as  one  whose  affections 
were  filled  with  the  idea  of  the  glory  and  welfare  of  the  American 
republic :  that  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  as  one  believing  in  a  government 
founded  upon  an  oligarchy,  the  most  terrible  of  all  despotisms— yet 
a  man  of  purerpersonal  character  has  rarely  been  known. 

The  impression  made  by  Clay  was  strengthened  by  the  lamented 
Crittenden,  who;  by  words  and  deeds  until  Tiis  latest  breath,  proved 
himself  to  be  a  true  patriot,  for  when  Buckner,  Marshall,  Breckin- 
ridge and  many  others  threw  their  influence  on  the  side  of  the  rebel- 
lion, he  remained  "faithful  among  the  pithless." 

Kentucky  socially  sympathized  with  the  south,  in  consequence  of 
the  common  bond,  slavery:  and  extensive  family  ties,  the  results  of 
a  large  southern  emigration.  The  young  men  of  the  state  who  had 
come  on  the  sta^e  since  the  decease  of  Mr.  Clay,  were  more  generally 
southern  in  their  sympathies  than  their  fathers.  The  governor  of  the 
state,  the  late  vice  president  and  many  leading  politicians  were  of  the 
same  school.  "When  the  rebellion  broke  out  the  position  of  Kentucky 
was  extremely  precarious.  For  months  it  seemed  uncertain  on  which 
side  of  the  balance  she  would  finally  throw  her  weight.  When  hostil- 
ities were  first  inaugurated  thousands  of  her  brightest  young  men  left 
to  volunteer  in  the  secession  army;  very  few  joined  that  of  the  union. 
With  her  northern  frontier  lying  for  hundreds  of  miles  alongside  the 
powerful  free  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  containing  nearly 
five  times  her  own  population,  Kentucky  might  well  pause  before  she 
decided  to  bring  upon  her  soil  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  That  she  suf- 
fered to  any  considerable  degree  was  mainly  owing  to  the  disloyalty 
of  a  part  of  her  population. 
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\Yhen  upon  the  fall  of  Sumter,  a  call  for  75000  troops  was  made 
from  the  loyal  states  to  defend  the  flag  of  the  country,  she  refused  to 
furnish  her  quota.  Her  governor,  Beriah  Magoffin,  replied  to  Secretary 
Cameron — "Kentucky  wiii  furnish  no  troops  for  the  wicked  purpose 
of  subduing  her  sister  southern  states."  On  the  20th  of  May  he  issued 
a  proclamation  of  neutrality  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  forbidding 
alike  the  passage  of  troops  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Confederate 
States,  over  the  soil  of  the  state,  or  the  occupation  of  any  point  within 
it,  and  declaring  the  position  of  Kentucky  to  be  one  of  self  defense 
alone.  The  state  senate  also  passed  resolutions  to  the  same  effect  and 
tendered  the  services  of  Kentucky  as  a  mediator  between  the  govern- 
ment and  her  intended  destroyers. 

On  the  9th  of  June  the  convention  of  the  border  slave  states,  holden 
at  Frankfort,  of  which  Hon.  J.  J.  Crittenden  was  president,  and  con- 
sisting of  one  member  from  Tennessee,  four  from  Missouri  and  twelve 
from  Kentucky,  issued  an  address  to  the  nation,  in  which  they  declare 
that  something  ought  to  done  to  quiet  apprehension  within  the  slave 
states  that  already  adhere  to  the  "Union.  The  people  of  Kentucky  are 
advised  to  adopt  a  neutral  course  and  to  mediate  between  the  contend- 


.  the  8th  of  June,  Gen.  S.  B.  Buckner,  commanding  the  state 
guard  of  Kentucky,  entered  Into  an  arrangement  with  Gen,  Geo.  B. 
McClellan,  commander  of  the  U,  9.  troops  north  of  the  Ohio,  by  which 
the  neutrality  of  Kentucky  was  guaranteed ;  that  if  the  soil  of  the 
state  was  invaded  by  the  confederate  forces,  it  was  only  in  the  event 
of  the  failure  of  Kentucky  to  remove  them,  that  the  forces  of  the  U.  S, 
were  to  enter. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  G«n.  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner  wrote  to  Gov. 
Magoffin,  that  as  the  Tennessee  troops  under  Gen.  Piliow  were  about 
to  occupy  Columbus,  on  the  Mississippi,  he  had  called  out  a  small  mil- 
itary force  to  be  stationed  at  that  place  and  vicinity.  These  consisted 
of  six  companies  of  the  state  guard  under  Col.  Lloyd  Tilghman,  osten- 
sibly summoned  into  service  "to  carry  out  the  obligation  of  neutrality 
which  the  state  had  assumed."  Two  months  later  Gov.  Magoffin  opened 
a  correspondence  with  President  Lincoln  on  this  subject  of  "  Kentucky 
neutrality;"  theformer  complaining  of  the  formation  of  union  military 
camps  in  the  state.  The  president  replied  that  these  were  composed 
entirely  of  Kontuckians  (home  guards),  having  their  camps  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  their  own  homes,  which  had  been  formed  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  many  Kentuckians.  "I  most  cordially,"  said 
Mr.  Lincoln,  "sympathize  with  your  excellency  in  the  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  my  native  state  Kentucky.  It  is  with  regret  I 
search  and  can  not  find  in  your  not  very  short  letter,  any  declaration 
or  intimation  that  you  entertain  any  desire  for  the  preservation  of  the 
federal  union." 

At  the  election  held  early  in  August,  the  vote  showed  that  Kentucky 
was  largely  for  the  union.  In  the  western  portion,  in  which  the 
slavoholding  interest  was  the  strongest,  the  majority  of  the  people 
were  secessionists :  the  county  of  Trigg  alone  supplied  400  men  to  the 
rebel  array. 

Notwithstanding  the  drain  of  hot-blooded  young  men  to  the  rebel 
side,  Kentucky  had  furnished  to  the  union  cause  to  the  beginning  of 
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1865,  76,335  troops,  of  which  61,317  were  whites,  and  14,918  colored 
Beside  this,  thoasands  of  her  citizens  in  various  parts  of  the  state  were 
during  the  rebelhon,  actively  employed  as  home  guards,  state  guards, 
state  forces,  etc.,  in  battling  against  a  common  foe,  which  the  successive 
invasions  of  the  state  by  the  enemy,  and  the  distressive  guerrilla  raids 
made  necessary.  And  her  union  officers.  Nelson,  Wood,  Eouaseau 
Canby,  Wolford,  Jacobs,  Fry,  Burbridge,  Crittenden,  Garrard  and 
others  performed  most  efficient  service  on  the  fields  of  blood. 

On  the  2d  of  September,  the  state  legislature  met  at  Frankfort  three 
fourths  of  the  members  being  unionists.  On  the  5th,  the  confederate 
forces  under  Gen.  Pollt  took  possession  of  Columbus.  About  the  same 
time  Geu.  Grant  from  Cairo,  acting  under  the  orders  of  Gen,  Fremont, 
landed  a  body  of  union  troops  at  Paducah.  Prior  to  this  the  neutrality 
of  Kentucky  had  been  respected  by  both  parties.  No  troops  for  the 
defense  of  the  union  had  been  encamped  upon  her  soil,  other  than 
home  guards;  and  many  of  these  were  secretly  secessionists.  The 
first  and  second  Kentucky  regiments,  composed  mostly  of  citizens  of 
Ohio  had  rendezvoused  at  Camp  Clay,  near  Cincinnati;  and  a  body 
of  Kentucky  volunteers  under  General  Lovell  S.  Rousseau,  an  eloquent 
orator  of  the  state,  had  formed  a  camp  on  the  Indiana  shore  opposite 
Louisville.  On  the  12th,  the  legislature,  by  a  vote  of  three  to  one 
demonstrated  their  loyalty  by  directing  the  governor  to  order  out  the 
military  power  of  the  state,  to  drive  out  and  expel  "the  so-called 
southern  confederate  forces."  At  the  same  time.  General  Robert  An- 
derson, who  had  been  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  troops  of  this 
department,  was  requested  to  immediately  enter  upon  the  active  dis- 
charge of  his  duties. 

Gen.  Buckner,  in  command  of  the  state  guard,  being  in  sympathy 
with  the  rebellion,  had  seduced  to  their  cause  a  large  number  of  the 
young  men  of  Kentucky,  and,  at  this  time,  came  out  openly  for  seces- 
sion, taking  with  him  thousands  who  had  been  armed  under  the  guise 
of  protecting  the  state  from  the  invasion  of  either  union  or  rebel 
troops.  In  an  address,  issued  at  Russellville  on  the  12th,  he  said  — 
"Freemen  of  Kentucky,  let  us  stand  by  our  own  lovely  land.  Join 
with  me  in  expelling  I'rom  our  firesides,  the  armies  which  an  insane 
despotism  sends  among  ns  to  subjugate  us  to  the  iron  rule  of  puri- 
tanical Kew  F-™i""'i  '* 


This  man  Buckner,  and  his  fellow- conspirator,  Breckinridge,  can 
never  be  forgiven  by  the  union  loving  people  of  Kentucky,  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  youth  of  the  state  were  ensnared  into  the  ranks 
of  treason  through  their  wicked  ambition.  What  mother  or  sister  can 
read  the  fate  of  this  one  poor  boy,  as  related  by  Gen.  Rousseau,  with- 
out  a  tear  to  his  memory;  and  a  burning  anathema  upon  his  mur- 
derers? 

Two  days  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  I  walked  into  the  hospital  tent  ou  the 
pround  where  the  fiercest  contest  had  taken  place,  and  where  many  of  our  men 
and  those  of  the  enemy  had  fallen.  The  hospital  was  esclnsi?e!y  for  the  wounded 
rebels,  and  they  were  laid  thickly  around.  Many  of  them  were  Kentuckians,  of 
Breckinridge's  command.  As  I  stepped  into  the  tent  and  spoke  to  some  one,  I 
was  addressed  by  a  voice,  the  childish  tones  of  which  arrested  my  attention- 
'■  That's  General  Rousseau  I  General,  1  knew  your  son  Dickey,  Where  is  Dick  ? 
I  knew  him  verj  well  7" 

Turning  to  him,  I  saw  stretched  on  the  ground  a  handsome  boy  about  sixteen 
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jeara  of  aga  His  faoe  was  a  bvlght  ooe,  but  the  hectic  ^low  and  flush  on  the 
obeeks,  his  restleaa  manner,  and  his  grasping  aod  catching  his  breath,  aa  he 
ppolie,  alarmed  me,  I  knelt  by  his  aide  and  pressed  hia  fevered  brow  with  my 
hand,  and  would  have  taken  the  child  into  my  arras  if  I  could,  "  And  who  are 
joa,  my  son  ?"  said  I.  "  Why,  I  am  Eddy  McFadden,  from  IjouisvilJe,"  was  the 
reply  "1  know  you,  general,  and  I  know  vour  son  Dick.  I  have  played  with 
birn.     Where  is  Diok?'^ 

I  thought  of  my  own  dear  boy,  of  what  might  have  befallen  him ;  that  he,  too, 
deluded  by  yillains,  might,  like  this  poor  boy,  have  been  mortally  wounded,  among 
strnngers,  and  left  to  die.  My  heart  bled  for  the  poor  child,  for  he  was  a  child; 
my  manhood  gave  way,  and  burning  tears  attesteil,  in  spite  of  me,  my  intense 
snfferjng. 

I  asked  him  of  his  father?  He  had  no  father.  Your  mother?  He  had  no 
mother.  Brothers  and  sisters?  "I  hai^e  a  brother,"  said  he.  "I  never  knew 
what  soldiering  was;  I  was  but  a  boy,  and  they  got  me  off  down  here  "  He  was 
shot  through  the  shoulder  and  lungs.  I  asked  him  what  he  needed.  He  aaid  he 
was  cold,  and  the  ground  was  hard.  I  had  do  tents,  no  blankets;  our  baggi^e 
was  all  in  the  rear  at  Savannah,  But  I  sent  the  poor  boy  my  saddle  blanket  and 
returned  the  nest  morning  with  lemons  for  him  and  the  rest;  but  his  brother,  in 
the  second  Kentucky  regiment,  had  taken  him  over  to  his  regiment  tti  nurse  liim. 

1  never  saw  the  child  again.  He  died  in  a  day  or  two.  Peace  to  his  ashes. 
I  never  think  of  this  incident  that  I  do  not  fill  up  as  if  he  were  my  own  child, 

Kentucky  was,  at  tliia  time,  comparatively  defenselesB,  Great  fears 
were  entertained  tliat  Buciiner  woald  advance  from  Eussellville  by  tlie 
Hasiiville  railroad,'  and  sieze  upon  Louisville.  If  we  may  believe  the 
reports  of  the  time,  he  had  bis  plans  laid  to  appear  suddenly  in  that 
city  with  a  powerful  force.  They  bad  provided,  it  was  said,  for  trans- 
portation, no  less  than  four  hundred  ears,  fifteen  locomotives,  and  had 
eight  thousand  men,  with  artillery  and  camp  equipage.  At  a  station 
just  beyond  Green  river,  a  loyal  young  man  in  the  service  of  the 
road,  frustrated  their  plans  by  wrenching,  with  a  crow-bar,  four  rails 
from  the  track.  This  threw  the  train  off,  and  caused  a  detention  of 
twenty-four  hours,  and  thus  saved  the  city.     On  the  21st,  Buckner  de- 


These  had  been  constructed  at  an  immense  expense,  and 
river  market  for  the  whole  of  the  largo  population  of  that  section. 
In  one  nigbt  they  were  remorselessly  annihilated  by  this  "  renegade 
Kentuckian."  Later,  he  destroyed  the  elegant  and  costly  iron  rail- 
road-bridge over  the  same  river. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  the  brigade  of  Eonssean  advanced 
down  on  the  line  of  the  Nashville  railroad  to  protect  Louisville  from 
invasion,  and  large  bodies  oi'  volunteers  from  the  free  states  of  the 
west  wore  pushed  forward,  during  the  autumn  and  early  winter,  into 
the  state — located  at  different  camps  and  suljected  to  a  severe  disci- 
pline. The  most  prominent  of  these  was  camp  Dick  Eobinson,  in 
Garrard  county,  south  of  Lexington;  at  Paducan,  on  the  lower  Ohio; 
and  Munfordsville,  on  the  Lexington  and  Nashville  railroad. 

The  rebels  held  positions  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state ;  at  Co- 
lumbus, on  the  Mississippi ;  at  Bowlinggreen,  on  the  Nashville  rail- 
road ;  at  and  near  Cumberland  Gap,  at  the  sontheastern  angle  of  the 
state;  and  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Big  Sandy,  on  the  Virginia  line. 

Early  in  October,  Gen.  Anderson  was  succeeded  in  command  of  this 
department  by  Gen.  "W.  T.  Sherman.  The  months  of  anxiety  and 
care  incident  upon  the  defense  of  Fort  Sumter  had  so  shattered  his 
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health  and  nervous  eysteiii  as  to  remier  Gon.  Anderson    incapable 
of  attending  to  the  arduous  duties  of  this  position. 

On  the  16th,  Gen.  Sherman  was  visited  by  Secretary  Camenm,  and  in  the  re- 
port of  the  interview  between  them,  made  by  Adjutantr^enera!  Tbomaa,  Generul 
Sherman  gave  "  a  gloomy  picture  of  affairs  in  Kentucky."  He  represented  that 
"t''.eyo'""g  inen  were  generally  secession ista  and  baii  joined  the  confederHtes, 
while  die  union  men,  tile  ^ed  and  conaervatives  would  not  enrol  themselves  t.i 
engage  in  conflict  with  their  relations  on  the  other  sida  Knt  few  regimenta  could 
be  raised.  He  said  that  Buokner  was  in  advance  of  Green  river  with  a  heavy 
forue  on  the  road  to  Louisville,  and  an  attack  might  be  daily  expected,  whioh, 
with  the  force  he  had,  he  would  not  be  able  to  resist;  hut,  nevertheless,  he  would 
fight  them."  He  was  then  "of  the  opinion,  that  an  army  of  20U,000  men  would 
be  necessary  to  cope  with  the  enemy  in  the  west." 

Such  was  the  feeble  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  rebels,  alike  by  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people,  that  this  apparently  exaggerated  view  met  with  unmeasured 
ridicule.  Some  of  the  public  prints,  in  a  spirit  of  malevolence,  stated  he  waa  in- 
sane; and,  for  a  time,  it  passed  into  popular  belief  Shernjan,  who  knew— as 
but  fevemen  know  — the  power,  and  the  intense  burning  hate  of  the  rebels,  could 
but  feel  to  the  inmost  depths  o£  his  strong  nature  the  force  of  the  couplet: 
"Truths  would  je  teach  to  save  a  aiuking  land, 

Stung  by  nej;lect  and  obloquy,  this  proud,  earnest-hearted  man  resigned,  and 
to  give  place  to  Gen.  Don  Carlos  Buell. 

Three  years  later,  away  in  the  far  south,  an  union  army  wan  marching  in  the 
mud  and  rain  over  miles  of  dreary  road,  when  some  soldiers  observing  an  officer 
laying  by  the  path  with  his  face  hidden  among  the  rising  weeds,  exclaimed,  "  there 
lies  one  of  our  generals  dead  drunk  I  "  which  overhearing,  the  latter  raised  upon 
his  elbow  and  with  a  kindly  voice,  and  in  low,  depressed  tones,  replied:  "Not 
druak,  boys  I  but  weak  and  weary  in  working  for  our  countiy  and  for  you  I" 
Great  events  then  passing,  demonstrated  the  wisdom,  and  greater  fields  than  the 
department  of  Kentucky,  the  transcendent  genins  of  Sherman  in  war. 

The  secessionists  of  the  state,  in  December,  formed  a  provisional 
government,  with  Geo.  W.  Johnson,  subsequently  killed  at  Shiloh,  a» 
governor.  They  sent  delegates  to  the  rebel  congress,  at  Eichmond; 
and  that  body  recognized  Kentucky  as  a  member  of  the  southern  con- 
federacy. 

Skirmishes. — During  the  autumn,  various  skirmishes  occurred  at 
different  points  in  Kentucky,  between  the  rebels  and  unionists.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  occurred  to  the  union  forces  under  General 
Schoepf,  at  camp  Wild  Cat,  in  Laurel  county,  on  the  21st  of  October.  " 
This  was  a  position  in  south-eastern  Kentucky,  on  the  route  to  Cum- 
berland Gap,  selected  to  give  protection  to  the  union  men  of  that 
mountain  region.  A  hill,  half  a  mile  east  of  the  camp,  was  occupied 
by  detachments  of  the  33d  Indiana;  17th  and  14th  Ohio,  and  Wol- 
ford's  Kentucky  cavalry.  They  were  attacked  by  several  regiments 
of  Gen.  ZollicofFer's  command,  who  made  two  separate,  resolute,  and 
unsueceaeful  attempts  to  carry  the  position.  The  union  loss  was  4 
killed  and  21  wounded  ;  that  of  the  onemy  was  much  greater,  as  19 
corpse  were  found  on  the  field.  Two  days  later  Len.  Harris'  2d  Oh  io. 
supported  by  two  S-pounders  and  a  company  of  cavalrj-,  surprised  a 
body  of  700  rebels,  at  "West  Liberty,  in  Morgan  county,  killing  10  of 
them,  and  scattering  the  remainder.  On  the  8th  of  November,  Col. 
John  S.  Williams,  who  had  gathered  about  2,000  rebels  at  Ivy  creek. 
Ui  Pike  county,  near  the  Virginia  line,  waa  attacked  and  routed  by  a 
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part  of  Nelson's  brigade,  consiating  of  the  2d  and  21st  Ohio  nnd  Met 
calfe's  Kentuckians.     The  enemy's  loss  was  ahout  fiO. 

IHsaMrous  Betreat. — Gen.  Sclioepf's  brigade,  called  "the  "Wild-cat 
brigade,"  at  this  period,  were  stationed  at  London,  in  Laurel  county, 
the  object  being  to  nltiiDately  make  an  attack  on  Cumberland  Gap, 
and  enter  East  Tennessee  to  give  relief  to  the  unionists  of  that  region. 
For  this  purpose,  several  hundred  loyal  Tennesseans  had  joined  them. 

On  the  13th,  Gen.  Scho«pf  received  orders  to  retreat  with  all  possible  espedition 
to  Crab  Orchard,  and  to  bring  on  his  sick,  of  whom  hp  had  e,  large  numher.  _  The 
retreat  was  disastrous,  over  the  mountain  roads  and  in  the  rain,  bearing  in  its  as- 
pects the  appearance  of  a  muted  and  pursued  army,  it  oontinued  through  three 
dajs.  The  sick  were  jostled  in  open  wagons  over  horrible  roada,  and  through 
swollen  mountain  torrents.  The  officers,  without  tents  or  shelter,  were  exposed 
day  and  night  to  the  cold  wintry  rains  of  that  elevated  region.  The  sufferings  of 
the  men  were  so  severe  that  several  died  from  pure  exhaustion;  while  others  re- 
vived with  shattered  health  and  ruined  constitutions.  The  Tennesseans,  whohad 
been  brought  np  with  the  hope  of  soon  returning  to  their  homes,  were  especially 
indignant  at  this  retrograde  movement 

Whole  platoons  and  companies  of  them  at  first  refused  to  march.  "  boni-j  lay 
npon  the  ground  weeping  like  school-children,  many  madly  cursed,  as  they  broke 
from  the  ranks,  and  a  few  stood  with  folded  arms,  leaning  upon  their  mnskets, 
while  the  contending  paasions  of  a  soldier's  fidelity  and  a  love  of  home  were  fipht- 
ing  for  mastery  in  their  breasla." 

The  order  for  this  retreat  was  given  in  consequence  of  a  report  that  the  enemy 
were  about  Hi  advance  from  Bowlinegreen  in  force,  on  Looiaville-^  The  soflerings 
and  loasBH  hy  it  were  equal  to  a  defeat.  The  moral  effect  was  disastrous,  for  the 
rebel  mountaineers  who  had  been  overawed,  soon  again  anrae  in  swarms,  ready 
for  mischief. 

Fight  at  Munfordsville.—The  first  earnest  fight  in  Central  Kentncky 
took  place,  on  the  17th  of  December,  on  Green  river,  near  Munfords- 
ville,  at  which  point  was  stationed  the  division  of  Gen.  McCdok.  The 
enemy  attacked  the  pickets,  consisting  of  four  coumpanies  of  the  32d 
Indiana,  Willich's  German  regiment,  under  lieut.-Col.  Von  Treba. 
Col.  Terry's  regiment  of  Texas  rangers  made  several  desperate 
charges;  but  were  received  with  cool  courage  by  tbe  Germans.  One 
of  the  companies,  Capt.  Welshbillig's,  consisting  of  about  60  men,  were 
drawn  up  in  a  solid  square,  received  three  successive  charges  of  some 
200  of  the  rangers,  led  on  by  Col.  Terry,  who,  seeming  frantic  with 
rage,  rode  up  to  the  points  of  tbe  bayonets,  under  the  impression, 
doubtless,  that  they  could  trample  down  tbe  squad  before  them.  At 
tbe  third  attack,  their  colonel  was  killed,  upon  which  the  whole  col- 
umn broke  and  fled  in  dismay.  The  Germans  lost  the  brave  Lieut. 
Sachs,  of  Cincinnati,  8  killed  and  10  wounded.  Tbe  killed,  alone,  of 
the  enemy  was  33. 

Marshall's  Defeat— Eta-lj  in  the  year  (1862)  Col.  Humphrey  Mar- 
shall, an  ex -member  of  congress  from  central  Kentucky,  had  collected 
a  force  of  3,500  rebels  in  northea*^tem  Kentucky,  in  the  valley  of  the  ■ 
Big  Sandy,  near  Prestonburg.  On  the  10th  of  January,  be  occupied 
a  position,  defended  by  three  cannon,  on  tbe  summit  of  a  hill  at  the 
forks  of  Middle  creek.  He  was  attacked  in  the  morning  by  Col.  J.  A. 
Garfield  with  900  men,  consisting  of  parts  of  the  40th  and  42d  Ohio, 
and  14th  and  22d  Kentucky.  The  fight  lasted  from  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  until  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  enemy 
retreated  —  driven  from  every  point  in  great  disorder,  burning  his 
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Btoree,  and  leaving  85  of  his  number  dead  on  tlie  field.  He  acknowl- 
edged to  a  loss  of  125  killed,  and  a  greater  number  wounded ;  25 
prisoners  were  taken.  The  union  loss  was  only  1  killed,  and  20 
wounded. 

This  victory  wna  owing  to  the  admirable  dispositions  of  Garfield,  the  ineiBciciit 
fire-arms  of  the  enemy,  and  the  miserable  firing  of  their  artillery.  Aside  from 
this,  they  were  attaiited  from  a  lower  position,  Uie  smoke  slowly  ascending,  first 
disclosing  the  lower  part  of  their  bodies  to  the  union  soldiers  beneath  them,  while 
the  latter  were  concealed  from  view. 

This  Col.  Garfield  was  born  near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1831. 

At  the  beginninc;  of  the  war  he  was  a,  clergyman  and  president  of  a  collegiate 
institution,  at  Hiram,  in  northern  Ohio.  Physically,  ho  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
fill  of  men.  He  remained  with  his  brijtade  on  the  Big  Sandy  for  several  months, 
winning  laurels  by  his  daring  and  energy  against  the  enemy,  whose  camps  be  sur- 
prised and  broke  op,  finally  producing  quiet  in  that  mountain  region.  He  rose 
rapidly  in  the  service,  became  oTiief  of  staff  to  Eosecrans;  and  was  made  major- 
general  for  distinguii-hed  sei-vices  at  Chiokamaugua.  Later,  he  represented  the 
northeastern  district  of  Ohio  in  congress,  and  by  a  greater  majority  than  any  other 
member  in  the  house.  He  at  once  won  there  a  national  reputation  for  eloquence 
and  force  of  character, 

VICTORY  AT  MILL  SPRINGS  OB  LOGAN'S  CEOSS  EOADS. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  Gen.  Felix  K.  Zollicoffer,  of  Ten- 
nessee, crossed  to  the  north  side  of  Cumberland  river,  and  built  a  for- 
tified camp  at  Beech  Grove.  Prom  this  point,  Zollicoffer  had  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  people  of  southeastern  Kentucky,  calling  upon 
them  to  strike  with  the  south  for  independence.  He  said  they  had 
come  to  repel  the  northern  hordes  who  were  attempting  their  subjuga- 
tion, with  an  ultimate  design  of  freeing  and  arming  their  slaves  and 
giving  them  political  and  social  equality  with  the  whites. 

Beech  Grove  is  sotne  12  miles  south  of  Somerset,  in  Pulaski,  co., 
and  80  miles  due  south  of  Lexington.  The  position  was  a  very  strong 
one  by  nature,  being  across  a  bend  of  the  Cumberland,  and  it  was 
greatly  strengthened  by  earthworks.  Three  days  before  the  battle, 
one  of  his  officers  wrote:  "  Our  forces  are,  10,000  infantry,  1,800  cav- 
alry, and  16  pieces  of  artillery.  Wo  are  waiting  for  an  attack.  If 
they  do  not  attack  us,  we  shall  advance  upon  them :  we  can  whip 
50,000." 

At  this  time  Gen.  Schoepf  had  a  few  regiments  at  Somerset..  It  was 
arranged  that  Gen.  Thomas,  who  with  his  brigade  was  stationed  at 
Columbia,  35  miles  west  of  this'  point,  should  join  his  command  with 
that  at  Somerset,  and  the  combined  forces  unite  in  an  attack  on  the 
camp  of  the  enemy.  On  Saturday,  January  18th,  part  of  the  troops 
of  both  these  officers,  in  all  amounting  to  about  7000  men,  had  formed 
a  junction  at  Logan  Cross  Roads,  seven  miles  north  of  Zollicoffer 's 
camp,  and  under  Gen.  Thomas.  That  night,  an  old  lady  of  secession 
fancies,  who  had  seen  only  one  or  two  regiments  of  the  union  troops, 
as  they  forded  the  stream  by  her  cabin,  mounted  her  pony  and  rode 
into  the  rebel  camp  with  the  pleasing  tidings  of  an  opportunity  to  sur- 
prise and  "  bag  "  the  invaders.  This  confirmed,  in  their  view,  the  in- 
telligence received  that  afternoon  from  their  own  scouts,  as  to  the 
small  body  of  their  enemy  in  front.  Major  Gen.  George  B.  Crittenden 
(son  of  Hon.  J.  J.  Crittenden),  who  had  arrived  and  taken  the  chief 
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command,  called  a  council.  It  was  resolved  to  march  out  and  make 
the  attack  at  daybreak.  In  perfect  silence,  at  midnight,  the  march 
of  the  force  began,  consisting  of  8  infantry  regiments,  viz:  6  Ten- 
neraee,  1  Alabama,  and  1  Mississippi,  and  2  batteries  of  artillery,  a  large 
force  of  cavalry,  and  several  independent  companies  of  infantry. 

About  half  past  5  o'clock,  the  next  (Sunday')  morning,  the  pickets 
from  Wolford's-  Kentucky  cavalry  being  driven  in,  gave  intelligence 
of  the  approach  of  the  rebels.  Fry's  4th  Kentucky,  Hanson's  10th  In- 
diana, and  Wolford's  cavalry,  then  engaged  the  enemy  at  the  point 
where  the  road,  from  the  camp  of  the  latter  to  Somerset,  forked.  The 
enemy  were  advancing  through  a  cornfield,  and  evidently  endeavoring 
to  gain  the  left  of  the  4th  Kentucky,  which  was  with  spirit  maintain- 
ing its  position.  McCook's  9th  Ohio,  under  the  immediate  command 
of  Major  Kaemmerling  and  "Van  Clove's  2d  Minnesota  came  to  the 
support  of  the  others,  while  a  section  of  Kinney's  battery  took  a  po- 
sition on  the  edge  of  the  field  to  the  left  of  the  4th  Kentucky,  and 
opened  an  efficient  fire  on  the  advancing  Alabama  regiment.  As  the 
4th  Kentucky  and  10th  Indiana  were  by  this  time  nearly  out  of  am- 
munition, the  2d  Minnesota  took  their  position,  while  the  9th  Oiiio,  at 
the  same  time,  occupied  the  right  of  the  road,  both  regiments  being 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Eobt.  L.  McCook,  of  the  9th  Ohio,  acting 
brigadier.  At  this  time,  Hoskins'  12th  Kentucky,  and  some  oi'  the 
men  of  the  Tennessee  brigade  reached  the  field,  to  the  left  of  the  Min- 
nesota regiment,  and  opened  fire  on  the  right  of  the  enemy,  who  then 
began  to  fall  back.  The  key  to  the  enemy's  position  was  in  front  of 
the  9th  Ohio  and  2d  Minnesota,  and  the  contest  there  was  maintained 
bravely  on  both  sides.    Says  McCook  in  his  report : 

"On  the  right  of  the  Minnexota  regiment  the  contest,  at  first,  was  almost  hand 
to  hand ;  the  enemy  and  the  2d  Minnesota  were  poking  their  guns  tlirough  the 
same  fence  at  each  other.  However,  before  the  ficht  continqed  long  id  thiB  way, 
that  portion  of  the  enemy  contending  with  the  2d  Minnesota  regiment,  retired  in 
gooil  order  to  some  rail  piles,  hastily  thrown  bigether,  the  point  from  which  they  had 
advanced  upon  the  4tli  Kentncky.  This  portion  of  the  enemy  obstinBtely  mnin- 
taining  its  position,  and  the  baknce,  as  belbre  described,  a  desperate  fight  was  con- 
tinued for  about  30  minutes  with  seemingly  doubtful  result  The  import«noe  of  pos- 
sessing the  loghoose,  stable  and  comcrib  being  apparent,  companies  A,  B,  C  and  D 
of  the  9th  Ohio,  were  ordered  to  flank  the  enemy  npon  the  extreme  left,  and  obtain 
possession  of  the  house.  This  done :  still  the  enemy  stood  firm  tfl  his  position  and 
cover  Durina  this  time,  the  artillery  of  the  enemy  constantly  overshot  my  hrigftde. 
Seeing  the  superior  number  of  the  enemy,  and  their  bravery,  I  concluded  the  best 
mode  of  settling  the  contest  was  to  order  the  9th  Ohio  regiment  to  chaise  the  ene- 
my's position  with  the  bayonet,  and  torn  his  left  flank.  The  order  was  given  the  reg- 
iment to  empty  their  gnns  and  &x  bayonets.  This  done,  itwas  ordered  to  charge. 
Every  man  sprang  to  it,  with  alacrity  and  vociferous  cheering.  The  enemy  seem- 
ingly prepared  to  resist  it,  bat  before  the  regiment  reached  him,  the  line*  com- 
menced to  give  way;  but  few  of  them  stood,  possibly  ten  or  twelve.  This  broke 
the  enemy's  flank,  and  the  whole  line  gave  way  in  great  confusion,  and  the  whole 
turned  into  a  perfect  rout"  This  is  remarkable  for  having  been  theJiTat  bayonet 
charge  of  the  war. 

The  entire  division  soon  advanced  under  Gen.  Thomas,  and  the  en- 
emy, with  scarcely  the  show  of  resistance,  were  driven  into  their  in- 
trenchments,  where  they  were  cannonaded  until  dark.  That  night 
they  secretly  withdrew  across  the  Cumberland,  and  fled  into  the  interior. 
The  Union  forces,  next  morning,  marched  into  their  camp  and  took 
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possession.  The  total  nnion  loss  was  246,  of  whom  39,  lesa  than  one 
sixth,  were  killed  ;  tho  sniail  proportion  of  the  latter,  was  owing  to  the 
inefficient  arms  of  the  enemy,  many  of  whom  bore  only  shot  guns. 
Among  our  severely  wounded  were  Col.  McCook  and  his  aid,  Lieut. 
A.S.  Burt.  The  enemy's  loss  in  killed  alone,  as  far  as  known,  was  190; 
which,  with  the  wounded  and  prisoners  that  fell  into  our  hands,  made 
a  total  of  349.  The  number  of  the  enemy  actually  engaged  was  esti- 
mated at  7000,  and  the  anion  forces  at  half  that  number.  Spoils  to 
the  valae  of  half  a  million  of  dollar  fell  into  our  hands— horses,  mules, 
wagons,  tents,  cannon,  arms,  etc.  This  was  the  battle  in  which  the 
distinguished  Gen.  Geo.  H.  Thomas  won  his  first  laurels. 

Incidents.— Early  in  the  action,  while  attempting  to  make  a  flank 
movement,  Gen.  ZolMdoffer  was  killed,  which  greatly  disheartened  the 
enemy. 

His  bod^  fell  into  our  hands,  and  was  Tound  with  several  woandB.  The  fatal 
shot  was  Irom  a  pisfol  in  the  hands  of  CoL  S.  S.  Fry,  of  the  4th  Kentnuky.  His 
body  was  subsequently  returned,  under  a  flag  of  trace,  in  an  defiant  coffin  to  his 
friends.  He  was  about  48  years  of  age,  and  had  been  a  member  of  confess  from 
Tennessee.  He  was  a  man  of  elegant  form,  and  a.  general  favorite  in  his  state. 
Parson  Brownlow  said  of  him :  "  Now  that  he  is  dead  and  gone,  I  take  occasion  to 
say,  that  I  have  known  him  for  twenty.Gve  years,  and  a  more  noble,  hif;h-toned 
honorable  man,  was  never  killed  in  any  buttle  field.  lie  was  a  man  who  never 
wronged  an  individual  out  of  a  cent  in  his  life— never  told  a  lie  in  his  life ;  as 
brave  a  man  personally  as  Andrew  Jaokson  ever  was,  and  the  only  mean  thing  I 
ever  know  him  to  do  was  to  join  the  (southern  Confederacy  and  Gght  under  sach  a 
cause  as  he  was  engaged  in  when  he  fell" 

Bailie  Peyton,jr.,  another  of  the  rebel  dead,  was  shot  while  bravely  nrpng  on 
his  men  :  "  He  was  the  son  of  a  venerable  Virjiinion,  well  known  to  the  nation. 
Yonng  Peyton,  like  his  fother,  lon«;  sM-ug^led  aguinst  disunion.  He  was  hissed 
and  insulted  in  the  streets  of  Kii;bmond,  after  the  fall  of  Sumter,  for  tellin"  his 
love  of  the  old  union."  Col.  Allan  lt;ittJe,  who  commanded  a  Tennessee  re);ment, 
was  another  unwilling  convert  He  waa  educated  at  an  Ohio  collepe,  and  married 
into  one  of  the  best  known  and  respected  Ohio  families.  In  the  summer  previoun 
be  took  his  yonng  wife  to  Nashville,  intending  soon  to  return  north;  ..-it  hra  father 
and  brothers  were  in  the  seeession  army,  and  he  succumbed  to  the  pressure,  al- 
though he  said  he  "  hatpd  the  war,  and  felt  unwilling  to  light  Uie  best  friends  be 
had  in  the  world,  outside  of  his  own  lamilj." 

A  gentleman  who  was  on  the  field,  just  after  the  battle,  gives  these 
interesting  particulars: 

My  own  brave  boy  was  either  amon^  the  slain  or  pursuing  Oie  flving  foe.  In 
which  of  these  positions  i  might  End  him,  1  knew  not.  With  all  the  anxieties  com- 
mon to  parents,  I  searched  for  his  well-known  countenance  among  the  slain.  So 
close  was  the  resemblance  in  siany  cases,  Uiat  my  pulse  quickened,  and  my  br^n 
begtw  to  reel.  I  remembered  that  he  wore  a  pair  of  boots  of  peculiar  make,  and 
before  1  looked  in  the  fiiee  of  a  corpse  I  looked  at  the  boots,  till  at  last  I  felt  con- 
fident I  had  found  what  I  sought  I  looked  again  and  again  before  I  dared  to  let 
my  eyes  rest  upon  the  face.     There  was  a  mark — nut  on  his. 

I  passed  on  in  hast«,  but  suddenly  felt  compelled  to  atop  once  more;  Bgainst 
a  tree,  leaned  back  in  the  most  classic  composure,  was  Ae  lairest  and  most  beau- 
aful  countenance  1  ever  saw  in  death.  No  female  eompleiion  could  be  more 
epotless.  The  silky  lucks  of  wavy  anbum  hair  fell  in  ncli  profusion  upon  fair 
temples,  and  a  Guiltless  forehead.  Some  friendly  hand  had  parted  his  gaments. 
baHng  bis  breast,  from  which  the  red  current  of  life  flowed  ont,  and  had  bathed 
his  temples,  which  were  still  warm,  but  had  ceased  to  ^uvb  forever.  0,yo  winds, 
bear  these  tidings  softly  to  the  loved  ones  at  home." 

In  the  "old  fields"  emoog  the  rebels,  some  of  the  scenes  were  horrid  sad  re- 
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Tolling  in  tlie  eitreme.  Several  of  tlie  dead  were  old  and  graj-hended  men.  A 
dark  complesioned  man,  with  a  heavy  bjacli  beard,  who  said  he  was  Irom  Missis- 
sippi, was  lying  on  the  ground  with  a  broken  thigh.  He  was  stern  and  sullen— 
ho  had  only  one  favor  to  Bsk— that  was  tliat  some  one  of  us  woulii  kill  him.  I 
nald  to  him,  we  will  soon  take  jou  tu  the  surgeon,  and  do  all  we  can  to  reheve  jon, 
for  we  are  eatiafied  you  have  been  deceived  by  wicked  men,  and  do  not  know 
what  you  have  been  doinj?.  To  which  he  meekly  replied—"  that  is  possible."  A 
young  man,  quite  a  boy,  begEed  me  not  to  let  the  Lineolnites  kill  him,  A  lad  of 
fourteen,  witb  a  mashed  ankle,  protested  hia  innocence,  and  bepjred  to  be  taken 
care  oE  He  said  he  was  pressed  into  the  servicft,  and  had  never  Hred  a  pun  at  a 
union  man,  and  never  would.     Numbers  of  rebels  made  in  effect  the  same  declar- 

The  Enemy's  Camp.— On  entering  the  enemy  b  entrenchments,  we 
found  the  camp  surrounded  by  a  breastwork  over  a  mile  in  cireumfer- 
ence,  with  a  deep  ditch  in  front. 

"  Within  It  seemed  a  city  ;  heusea,  atreats,  liinea,  sinres,  atablea,  everything  complete, 
Bieept  the  InhabiUntB.  Chickens,  pigs  and  turkeja  were  aa  nnmcroua  ae  are  to  be  seen 
ttbnut  a  thrifty  farmer'a  barp-yard.  Over  Bve  hundred  neat  and  well  built  log  houses 
were  to  be  aeea,  with  all  the  eouveniencea  of  houso-fceeping  to  ha  found  nbout  Ihem— beds 
■nd  beddiog,  clothing  and  furniture,  trunka  and  boles,  provitions  and  groceriea,  were  left 

"  Bverylhing  bore  the  appearance  of  the  proprietors  having  just  stepped  out,  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  Boon  again  return.  Horse-  were  left  hitehed  in  the  stables,  and  Hflgons  left 
itaniling  ready  for  neceaaary  uae.  Every  tent  w*s  left  standing  as  when  the  msster 
waa  at  home.  On  going  to  the  river  bank,  [he  number  of  three  hundred  wngons  was  there 
found  standing,  all  loaded  with  camp  eqaijuige,  elo.  Here,  also,  were  found  lourteen  pieeej 
of  artillery,  in  perfect  order  for  use  :  they  not  even  tnliiiig  time  to  apike  ihem,  while  on 
their  flight." 

The  Panic. — The  enemy  fled  across  the  country,  and  scattered  into 
the  interior  in  a  terrible  panic  and  state  of  demoralization.  _  The  im- 
passable condition  of  the  roads,  prevented  a  snccessful  pursuit. 

A  very  graphic  account  of  the  retreat  is  thus  given  by  a  lady  living 
on  the  road,  a  short  distance  above  Monticello: 

Early  on  Mnnday  morning,  they  oommenoed  passing  along  the  road,  and  through  the 
fields,  some  riding,  some  on  foot.  Some  wagoua  had  pasaed  during  the  night.  All  who 
eoiild  seemed  inclined  to  run. 

During  the  forepart  of  the  day,  men 

out  bridle  or  saddle  ;  at  times  a  string  »_,  ^-.  . 

along  the  road.  One  of  .their  wagona  would  be  paasing  alone  a  high  road.  Any  one  who 
would  coroe  along,  cut  a  horae  loose,  mount  and  a  way.  Another  would  follow  suit,  until 
the  wagoner  was  left  with  hia  saddle  horse,  and  he  would  follow.  She  often  saw  as  many 
BE  three  men  on  one  horse.  About  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  oommenced  ealliog  on 
her  for  food— said  they  had  not  tasted  food  since  early  Sunday  morning.  Strange  looking 
men  wonld  lean  against  the  yard  fence,  and  call  for  a  morsel  of  bread.  "  Oh,"  said  they. "  BO 
have  lost  everything,  we  are  ruined,"  and  oried  like  ohildrei..    One  old  man  from  Alabama, 

had  been  sick 'for  months.  When  he  started  to  go  on  she  invited  him  to  etay.  "  No,"  ha 
aaid,  "  the  Yankea  are  cfo»e  nfif  ms,  and  'citl  cnuh  o.irf  kill  me."  Many  others,  aiok  and 
wounded,  would  atop  a  few  momenta,  but  none  would  remain.  The  dread  Yankees  would 
cotcA  and  kill  Ihem. 

She  told  them  Yankees  never  killed  a  captorod  foe ;  but,  it  bad  all  no  effect  to  check 
their  mortal  fear.  One  man  passed  with  his  brother  on  his  back.  Two  would  be  leading 
and  supporting  one.  Three  or  four  would  be  packing  one.  A  great  many  wounded  passed, 
floe  had  an  arm  shot  off,  tied  up  with  a  rag,  some  of  their  wounds  appeared  to  have  been 
dreaaed  by  a  surgeon. 

About  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  some  400  ha.d  halted  in  a  field  near  by.  Some  guns  were 
fired  off  up  the  road,  they  rushed  around,  and  into  her  house  and  kitchen,  holding  up  their 
bauds  in  terror,  saying,  they  would  be  all  killed  for  they  could  run  no  further,  and  their 
anna  were  thrown  away.  The  firing  was  found  to  be  a  few  of  their  own  men  shooting  off 
tbeir  gnns  to  re-load  ;  it  was  a  wet  day,  and  they  were  constantly  eipecting  an  attack. 
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rrible  fear  and  distresssd  condition  made  h 
d  ehe  and  her  negroes  cooked  and  fed,  snd 
j>  the  night. 


Ill 


Had  the  enemy  been  victorious,  they  would  have  had  but  little  dif- 
ficulty in  marching  upon  Lexington,  for  the  time  crushing  the  union 
strength  m  the  heart  of  Kentucisy,  The  moral  effect  of  this  victory 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  It  was  the  first  of  that  chain  of  tri- 
umphs m  the  "West,  which  opened  the  new  year,  and  continued  on 
without  mterruption  until  after  the  tall  of  New  Orieana. 

CAPTURE   OF   FORTS  HENKY   AND   DONELSON. 

These  forts,  though  both  in  Tennessee,  just  south  of  the  state  line 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  histoiy  of  the  war  in  Kentucky, 
as  to  necessarily  belong  to  it. 

Fort  Henry  was  taken  by  the  gnn-boat  fleet,  under  Com.  Foote,  on 
the  6th  of  February,  1862,  after  a  brisk  engagement  of  one  hour.  The 
terms  of  the  surrender  were  unconditional,  and  the  victory,  though  al- 
most a  bloodless  one,  proved  to  be  of  vast  importance.  When  the  at- 
tack  was  made,  seven  or  eight  thousand  rebel  soldiers  were  in  the  rifle 
pits,  and  behind  the  breastworks ;  but  they  became  terror  etrieken— 
ofBcers  and  men  alike  lost  all  self-control— they  ran  to  escape  the  fear- 
ful storm  of  shot  and  shell,  leaving  arms,  ammunition,  tents,  blankets, 
trunks,  clothes,  books,  letters,  papers,  pictures,  everything.  All  fled 
excepting  a  brave  little  band  in  the  fort.  ' 

Com.  Foote,  who  in  this  and  subsequent  engagements  gained  so  much 
eclat,  was  born  in  Connecticut,  the  son  of  one  of  its  governors,  and  had 
been  in  the  service  about  forty  years. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  was  tranererred  from  the  onmmand  of  the  navy 
Tjtrd  at  Brooklyn,  to  that  of  the  western  flotillft.  Tlie  religious  charHcteHsti/s 
01  this  vetersn  were  remarkable.  The  HuniJay  after  bikine  the  fort,  he  attended 
the  Presbytariftn  church  at  Cairo,  nnd  ia  the  aneipeoted  absence  of  the  pastor. 
he  officiated,  seeming  to  be  as  much  at  home  in  preaching  sua  in  fiehllns  Hp  ei- 
temporized  an  eicellent  discourse  fi-om  the  text,  "  Let  not  your  hearts  be' troubled  ■ 
ye  beheve  m  God,  believe  also  in  me."  He  raised  his  voice  in  humble  aektiow- 
Jedgment  to  heaven  for  the  victory,  asked  for  future  protection,  and  showed  that 
happinesB  depends  upon  purity  of  life,  and  a  conscientious  performance  of  duty. 

The  capture  of  Fort  Donelson  was  an  affair  of  much  more  magnifi- 
cent  proportions,  and,  beyond  question,  one  of  the  grandest  operations 
of  this,  or  any  other  war. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1861,  the  rebels  began  the  erection  of  a  fort 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Cumberland.  107  miles  from  it«  mouth  ■  12 
miles  east  from  Fort  Henry,  and  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Kentucky 
line,  which  they  named  from  the  Andrew  Jackson  Donelson  family  of 
Tennessee.  _  It  was  made  the  best  nfilitary  work  on  the  southern  riv- 
ers. Its  object  was  to  control  the  river  navigation,  and  defend  Nash- 
ville and  central  Tennessee. 

The  water  batteries,  the  most  important,  as  commanding  the  river 
were  two,_an  upper  and  lower,  excavated  in  the  hill  sides.  They  were 
very  formidable,  the  lower  especially,  in  which  were  eight  32-pound- 
ei-8,  and  one  10-inch  eolumbiad,  throwing  a  120-pound  ball.  It  was 
protected  against  an  enfilading  fire  by  strong  traverses  left  between 
the  guns.     Elevated  thirty  feet  above  the  water,  it  gave  a  fine  com- 
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rnund  of  the  river  and  rendeied  an  tttiok  in  front  extremely  arduoua 
The  mam  fort  occupMng  m'iny  acre'*  was  m  the  ie»r  of  these  1  it 
teries,  on  a  high  hill  cloven  bj  a  deep  gorge  towird  the  south  Ihe 
outworkb  were  rifie  pits  extending  m  a  Memicircnlar  iorm  irr  m  the 
r  \er  bmk  ibout  a  m  le  below  to  the  bank  about  a  mile  above  tho 
f  n  e  il   ■»      g      tl        Its  u]  ]  ei  hm  ts  the  town  of  Dovei  —  n    11    in 


immense  area.  "It  took  me,"  writes  one,  "three  honre  to  go  around, 
my  horse  walking  fast."  Along  the  front  of  this  extejiaive  line,  the 
trees  bad  been  felled,  and  the  brush  cut  and  bent  over  breast  high, 
making  a  wide  abatis  very  difficult  to  pass  through.  Tho  line  of  rifle- 
pits  ran  along  an  abrupt  ridge  of  seventy-five  or  eighty  feet,  which 
was,  in  places,  cut  through  by  ravines  making  for  the  river.  Hund- 
reds of  large,  comfortable  log -cabins,  about  30  feet  square,  were  within 
the  area,  with  plenty  of  windows,  chinked  and  daubed,  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  populous  frontier  village.  They  were  Duilt  witli  im- 
mense labor,  without  any  expectation  of  a  forcible  ejectment  bytboir 
sangnine  architects.  The  nature  of  the  ground  was  broken  and  irreg- 
ular, inside  and  outside  of  the  rifle-pits,  made  up  of  steep  and  lofty 
hills  and  ravines,  with  scarcely  a  level  spot  large  as  a  parlor-floor  in 
the  whole  of  it.  Within  the  works,  the  woods  had  been  generally 
cleared,  and  for  a  small  space  outside  of  it.  Its  topograpliy  was 
unknown  to  the  union  commanders. 

The  BaUle.— On  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  February,  Gen.  Grant  left 
Fort  Henry  with  about  15,000  men,  in  two  divisions,  under  Gens.  Mc- 
Clernand  and  Smith,  for  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Donelson,  where  they  ar- 
rived at  noon  ;  the  distance  across  between  the  two  rivers  being  twelve 
miles.  He  had  sent  six  regiments  under  the  convoy  of  one  of  the  gun- 
boats around  by  water.  As  these  last  had  not  arrived,  the  remainder 
of  the  day  and  all  of  the  next  was  passed  in  skirmishing,  in  which  the 
gun-boat  Carondolet,  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Grant,  took  part, 
and  was  repulsed  after  two  hours'  cannonading. 

The  investment,  when  completed,  was  made  by  Gen.  McOlernand's 
division,  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  extended  line,  his  right  rest- 
ing on  Dover;  that  of  Gen.  Smith  formed  the  lower  part  with  a  aub- 
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division  under  Gen.  Lew.  "Wallace  in  the  center.  By  Friday  n.„^..,„.. 
the  reinforcements  and  fleet  of  gun-boats  had  arrived  with  the  trans^ 
ports,  from  both  Cairo  and  Fort  Henry,  adding  about  10,000  fresh 
troops.  That  afternoon— the  14th— tho  gun-boats  under  Foote  gal- 
lantly attacked  the  water  batteries,  and  after  a  spirited  battle  of  an 
hour  and  a  half  were  repulsed.  Upon  this,  G-en.  Grant  determined  to 
strengthen  his  position  and  await  the  repair  of  the  gun-boats ;  but  the 
enemy  did  not  allow  this  procrastination,  for  on  the  next  (Saturday) 
morning,  the  16th,  soon  after  daybreak,  they  advanced  under  cover  of 
it  deadly  fire  of  artillerv,  and  hurled  themselves  in  an  immense  body 
against  the  extreme  right,  on  McClernand's  forces,  striking  first  against 
the  8th  and  41st  Illinois,  who  received  the  shock  with  coolness,  but 
eventually  had  to  give  way  before  superior  numbers,  who  then  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  two  batteries.  The  18th,  29th,  30th,  and  31st  Ili- 
inois  coming  to  their  aid,  with  desperate  valor  retook  all  but  three 
of  the  captured  guns.  Getting  out  of  ammunition,  they,  too,  were, 
like  their  comrades,  compelled  to  fall  back ;  when  the  enemy,  with 
loud  cheers,  pressing  on  outflanked  their  r^ht.  Col.  Cruft  with  the 
17th  and  25th  Kentucky,  and  3l8t  and  44th  Indiana  came  to  their  aid; 
when  the  25th  Kentucky,  by  a  sad  mistake,  poured  a  slaughtering  vol- 
ley into  the  31st  Illinois,  causing  a  terrible  loss,  and  increasing  the 
confnaion,  and  inspiriting  the  enemy  to  press  on  with  redoubled  vigor. 

Gen.  W.  H.  L.  Wallace,  a  little  later,  came  up  with  the  11th,  20th, 
45th,  and  48th  Illinois,  but  was  compelled  to  fall  back,  so  completely 
had  the  enemy  massed  their  forces.  The  enemy  had  accomplished  all 
this,  not  by  superior  fighting  qualities  in  the  men,  but  by  concentrat- 
ing a  superior  force  upon  a  single  point  and  overwhelming  McCler- 
nand's brave  Illinoisans  in  detail;  no  troops  could  have  long  with- 
stood the  shock. 

These  operations  had  occupied  all  the  earlier  part  of  the  day. 
Things  looked  gloomy  here,  the  union  troops  had  been  driven  from 
their  position  with  the  loss  of  6  pieces  of  artillery;  4  colonels  had 
been  severely  wounded;  3  lieut.- colonels  killed  and  several  more 
wounded;  a  great  number  of  company  officers  killed  and  wounded, 
and  several  regiments  almost  annihilated. 

At  this  juncture.  Gen.  Lewis  Wallace  thrust  his  3d  brigade  in  front  ol 
some  retiring  regiments,  retreating  in  excellent  order,  and  only  retreat- 
mg  from  exhaustion  of  their  ammunition.  These  formed  in  his  rear  and 
replenished  their  cartridge-boxes.  The  new  front  thus  formed,  con- 
sisted of  a  Chicago  artillery  company  under  Lieut.  P.  P.  "Wood,  the  1st 
Nebraska,  58th  Illinois,  58th  Ohio,  and  Davidson's  company  of  the  32d 
Illinois.  In  their  rear,  within  supporting  distance,  were  the  76th 
Ohio,  46th,  and  57th  Illinois.  "Scarcely  had  this  formation  been 
made,"  reports  General  Lewis  Wallace,  when  some  regiments  of  tiie 
enemy,  "attacked,  coming  up  the  road  and  through  the  shrubs  and 
trees,  on  both  aides  of  it,  and  making  the  battery  and  the  1st  Nebraska 
the  principal  points  of  attack.  They  met  this  storm,  no  man  flinch- 
ing, and  their  fire  was  terrible.  To  say  they  did  well  is  not  enough ; 
their  conduct  was  splendid.  They,  alone,  repelled  the  charge."  The 
body  of  the  enemy  then  Bed  pell-mell  and  in  confusion. 

The  enemy  still  held  their  gained  position  on  our  right  whence 
they  had  driven  McClernand's  main  body.     Gen.  Grant  hastened  to 
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meet  the  emergency  hy  ordering  Gen.  Smith  to  assault  the  enemy's 
works  on  our  left,  and  carry  them  at  all  hazards,  while  preparations 
■were  made  on  the  right  to  gain  the  ground  lost  in  the  morning 
Cooke's  brigade,  comprising  the  7th,  60th,  and  52d  lUinoia,  the  12tii 
Iowa,  and  13th  Miaaonri,  were  ordered  against  one  portion  of  the  ene- 
my's lines  and  Lauman's  brigade,  comprising  the  2d,  7th,  and  14th 
Iowa,  and  25th  Indiana  were  led  by  G-en.  C.  F.  Smith  in  person  against 
another  part  of  the  works. 

The  2d  Iowa,  followed  by  the  other  regiments  of  the  brigade,  led 
the  advance  of  the  column  of  attack,  without  firing  a  gun — the  skir- 
mishers only  doing  that ;  and  charged  into  the  works,  carrying  the 
position,  at  an  immense  loss,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  colors 
of  the  2d  Iowa  occupied  the  post  of  honor,  the  result  of  the  desperate 
struggle,  inspiring  the  wildest  enthusiasm. 

Against  the  extreme  right,  Col.  Smith  shortly  after  moved  the  8th 
Missouri,  and  11th  Indiana,  supported  by  the  31st  and  44th  Indiana, 
under  Col.  Cruft.  Skirmishers  led  in  the  advance:  the  enemy  ob- 
utinately  contested  the  ground ;  assailant  and  assailed,  in  several  in- 
stances, sought  cover  behind  the  same  tree.  Up  a  lofty  hill  with  out- 
cropping rock  and  dense  underbrush,  they  drove  them  step  by  step, 
The  woods  cracked  with  musketry.  The  3th  and  11th  finally  cleared 
the  hill,  driving  the  rebel  regiments  before  them  for  nearly  a  mile,  into 
their  intrenchments.  It  was  now  nearly  sunset.  The  battle  of  Fort  , 
Donelson  had  been  fought.  The  next  morning  the  enemy  surrendered, 
to  the  number  of  about  10,000,  with  Gen.  Buckner  at  their  bead.  In 
the  preceding  night,  Generals  Pillow  and  Floyd,  with  some  2,000  men, 
had  escaped  across  the  river  in  steamboats. 

The  rebel  garrison  consisted  of  30  complete  regiments  of  infantry ; 
of  which  13  were  from  Tennessee;  9  from  Mississippi,  4  from  Virginia, 
2  from  Kentucky,  1  from  Arkansas,  and  1  from  Texas.  Besides,  there 
were  2  or  3  battalions  from  Alabama  and  elsewhere ;  2  battalions  of  . 
cavalry,  and  8  batteries  of  light  artillery  r  in  all,  as  reported  by  Gen. 
Pillow,  about  12,000  men.  They  were  commanded  by  Gen.  Floyd, 
with  Generals  Pillow,  Buckner  and  Johnson,  under  him.  The  union 
loss  was  1,517;  viz.,  killed,  321;  wounded,  1,046,  and  missing,  150, 
The  rebel  killed  and  wounded  was  unknown. 

Details  and  Incidents.— In  the  gun-boat  attack  on  Thursday,  the 
name  order  was  observed  as  in  that  upon  Fort  Henry— -the  boats 
forming  two  lines.  The  plunging  shot  of  the  enemy  were  too  much 
for  them.  The  contest  was  maintained  for  an  hour  and  a  half  with 
great  spirit,  when  the  St.  Louis  became  nnmanagable,  and  others  so 
much  shattered  that  the  commodore  ordered  the  squadron  to  drop 
away.  He  was  in  the  pilot-house  during  the  action  giving  his  orders. 
One  ball  entered  it,  killed  the  pilot,  and  badly  wounded  the  Commo- 
dore, When  be  saw  that  he  was  compelled  to  retreat,  it  is  said,  the 
old  veteran  wept. 

A  big  bush-fight  has  been  applied  as  describing  this  battle.  It  was 
fought  like  most  of  the  battles  in  this  war,  for  the  most  part  in  the  for- 
est, with  a  thick  undergrowth  beneath,  and  regiments  acted,  gener- 
ally, on  the  principle  of  hitting  a  head  wherever  they  could  see  it. 

The  nights  were  passed  without  tents  in  the  open  air,  and  their  near- 
ness to  the  enemy  rendered  the  building  of  firea  dangerous.    The  sol- 
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diers  suffered  greatly  from  the  cold;  on  Friday  night,  a  sleety  rain 
turned  to  enow,  and  their  wet  clothing  grew  stiff  wiUi  ice.  By  morn- 
ing two  inches  of  snow  covered  the  ground. 

The  wounded,  in  many  instances,  were  not  found  under  several 
days,  for  the  line  of  battle  extended  several  miles,  over  rongh,  uneven 
ground,  rugged  cliffs,  high  hills,  deep  valleys,  thick  underbrush.  And 
some  swamps,  which  made  the  labor  of  hunting  up  and  bringing  tlicit) 
in  exceedingly  tedious.  Many  died  from  want  of  prompt  aBsiataiico 
The  wounded  became  stiff  with  cold,  and  covered  with  sleet  and  snow 
Part  of  the  time  the  thermometer  had  been  only  ten  degrees  above 
zero.  It  is  doubtful  if  suffering  was  greater,  although  it  was  longer 
in  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Moscow. 
Eye  witnesses  give  us  many  details. 

One  Bays:  "The  snow  wftB  ao  thoTOushly  saturated  with  blood,  (hat  it  seemed 
like  red  mud  hs  jou  walked  around  in  it.  Men  writhing  in  agony,  with  their  feet 
arms,  or  legs  torn  off,  many  begging  to  be  killed,  and  one  poor  fellow  I  saw  deliri- 
ous,  who  laughed  hideously  as  he  pointed  to  a  mutilated  stump,  which  had,  ap 
hour  ago,  been  his  arm.  One  old  man,  dressed  in  homespun,  wUh  hair  white  as 
Bnow.was  sitting,  moaning  feebly,  against  a  wall,  A  fragment  of  shell  had  struck 
him  npon  the  head,  bursting  off  his  scalp,  aa  if  detached  from  the  skull  by  a  knife 
and  causing  it  to  hang  suspended,  fiom  the  forehead,  over  his  face."  And 
another  writes:  — A  dark-haired  young  man,  of  apparently  twenty-two  or  three, 
I  lound  leaning  against  a  tree,  his  breast  pierced  by  a  bavonet.  He  said  he 
lived  in  Alabama;  that  he  had  joined  the  rebels  in  opposition  to  his  parents' 
wishes;  that  his  mother,  when  she  had  found  he  would  go  into  the  army,  had 
given  him  her  blessing,  a  Bible,  and  a  lock  of  her  hair. 

The  hibie  lay  half  opened  upon  the  ground,  aod  the  hair,  a  dark  lock  tinged 
with  gray,  that  had  been  between  the  leaves,  was  in  his  hand. 

Tears  were  in  his  eyes,  as  he  thought  of  the  aniious  mother,  pausing,  perhaps, 
amid  her  prayers,  to  listen  for  the  long-espected  footsteps  of  her  son,  who  would 

In  the  lock  of  hair,  even  more  than  in  the  sacred  volume,  religion  was  re- 
vealed to  the  dying  young  man ;  and  I  saw  him  lift  the  tresa,  again  and  again  to 
his  lips,  as  his  eyes  looked  dimly  across  the  misiy  sea  that  bounds  the  shores  of 
life  and  death ;  as  if  he  saw  his  nmther  reiiching  out  to  him  with  the  arms  that 
had  nursed  him  in  his  infancy,  to  die,  alas!  fighting  against  his  country  and  her 
cjunsels  whose  memory  lived  iaiest  in  his  departing  "sou L 

The  letlora  fomid  od  their  dead  soldiers  turn  nor  idese  into  another  channel.  They  an 
ftom  fither.,  sieterB,  aid  wives  .^mostly  fro;n  ihe  l»lter.  Th^  wife  writes  about  homej 
Bbe  sends  cakes,  pies,  and  clothing;  »1most  everyone  f  l>  many  twists  of  tobnTOo;  one 
Bends  apples  — the  largest  one  is  from  the  wife,  llie  next  in  aise  [rem  the  oldest  ehJId,  and 
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IIQ  TIMES  OF  THE  REBELLION 

Thcsa  letters  are  addressed  to  those  now  deai.     Ten  thp 

famiUes  will  learn  whether  those  they  inve  so  well  are  prisoners  in  a  voia,  uor.uer.i  rmuB, 
or  whether  they  lie  in  the  cold,  nndistinguished  grave.  Many  will  die  bafoie  peace  re- 
turns. What  agonizing  hearts,  what  hopes  long-delsyed,  will  be  found  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Middle  Tennessee  I  0  Heavens  I  these  are  they  who  hate  eeparaled  fami- 
lies without  »  sigh— wlio  bare  sold  ohildren,  some  of  them  of  their  own  blood,  logo  to  the 
plains  of  Texas,  fathers  lo  the  rice  swamps  of  the  Curolinas,  and  mothers  to  the  cotton 
Belds  of  MiesiS'iippi  and  Alabama. 

The  surrender  was  unexpected  to  our  army,  who  were  prepared,  on 
Sunday  morning,  to  storm  the  works  along  the  whole  line,  and  carry 
them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  though  with  the  prospect  of  a  heavy 

A  Cincinnati  colonel,  a  room-mate  of  Jefferson  Davis,  at  "West  Point, 
gives  some  items. 

Sunday  morning,  we  were  ordered  t*  advance  in  the  trenches  of  tha  enemy.  I 
well  understood  the  danger  of  the  position.  The  men  fell  into  ranks  with  cheer- 
fulnesB.  We  marched  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  took  position  behind  the  embank- 
ments of  the  enemy.  The  rebels  had  retreated  a  short  distance,  along  the  ridge, 
to  another  position.  While  thus  standing,  a  messenger  came  with  a  request  not 
to  fire,  as  they  were  about  to  surrender.  To  test  their  truth,  I  sent  the  color  com- 
pany, Capt.  a  Wright,  with  the  stars  and  the  eagle  {our  two  standards.)  forward. 
They  were  allowed  to  proceed,  and  then  our  banners  announced  to  all  in  sight 
that  the  contest  was  over.  The  enemy  had  surrendered,  and  I  thanked  God  with 
deep  emotion  that  we  had  thus  been  spared.  Soon  the  regiments  began  to  pour 
np  the  hill  from  every  ravine,  and,  when  we  entered,  we  found  large  bodies  of 
simply  clad  and  ununiformed  men,  with  stacked  arms,  in  surrender.  From  the 
entire  line,  to  the  portion  overlooked  by  the  river,  is  ahout  a  mile  and  a  half,  and 
as  the  regiments  were  in  sight  of  the  river,  with  the  gun-boats  and  the  many 
steamers,  cheer  after  choer  rose  from  the  men  in  ranks  who  stood  around. 

While  stinding  there  a  new  cry  was  heard  —  a  carrier  came  along  cryinir, 
■'Cincinnati  Commercial,  Gazette,  and  Times,"  and,  as  I  sat  upon  my  horse,  1 
Dought  them  and  read  the  news  from  home,  and  this,  too,  within  an  hour  after  the 
fort  had  surrendered. 

The  enemy  soon  vacated  their  quarters,  and  oar  weary  troops,  after  four  days 
hard  work,  were  allowed  the  shelter  of  the  huts  our  enemies  occupied,  and  had 
shelter,  fire,  and  food.  Many  of  the  prisoners,  as  I  rode  among  them,  appeared 
glad  to  have  the  matter  ended;  but  seemed  to  think  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
go  home  forthwith.  Officers  seemed  to  think  they  should  be  allowed  side  arms, 
horses,  servania ;  at  any  rate,  we  ought  to  allow  servants  to  go  home. 

Many  of  onr  officers  —  another  writes  —  have  discovered  in  the  secession 
captives  old  friends  and  school  companions  in  years  gone  by.  A  federal  lieuten- 
ant has  found  his  brother  in  the  captain  of  a  Tennessee  company,  who  has  re- 
sided in  Nashville  for  many  years,  and  married  a  Mississippi  widow.  Truly  is 
this,  in  more  than  one  sense,  a  fraternal  strife, 

6m.  Ulysses  8.  Grant,  the  commander  of  the  union  forces,  was  forty  years  old 
at  this  time.  He  was  born  in  Clermont  county,  Ohio,  educated  at  West  Point, 
served  in  the  Meiican  war,  and  was  three  times  breveted  there  for  gallant  conduct 
In  1854  he  entered  civil  life.  He  went  into  the  volunteer  service  from  Illinois. 
When  Buctner  opened  a  correspondence,  prior  to  the  surrender  of  Donelson,  he 
proposed  an  armistice  of  six  hours,  to  give  time  to  ^ree  upon  terms  for  capitula- 
tion. Grant  refused  any  other  "  than  an  nncondition^  and  immediate  surrender;" 
ending  his  laconic  note  with  the  words— "Jjfropose  to  move  immediaiely  upon 
your  works."  This  terse  sentence,  so  crisp,  sharp  and  resolute,  was  telegraphed 
through  the  land  with  unbounded  approval,  and  at  once  took  its  place  in  history, 
as  one  of  those  few  immortal  lines  that  will  never  die. 

Gen.  Charles  F.  Smith  gained  great  eclat  by  the  splendid  manner  in  which  he 
Jed  the  storming  party  into  the  works  of  the  enemy.  Apparently  indifferent  U>  the 
storm  of  bullets  which  rained  about  him,  he  went  ahead  of  his  troops  on  horsB- 
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back,  and  bareheaded,  with  his  hat  raised  above  him  on  the  point  of  his  swoi-J, 
Buoh  a  fearleaa  example,  inspired  his  men  with  an  Irresiatzble  energy,  before 
which  the  enemy  fled  appalled.  Gen.  Smith  was  an  old  army  officer  who  had 
seen  xaach  service.  He  was  the  eon  of  an  eminent  physician  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1825.  Wliile  in  command  of  the  union  troops 
at  Paducah,  like  most  prominent  officers  of  the  time,  he  Fell  under  the  ban  of 
anonymous  newspaper  correspond  en  ta,  who  even  aocuaed  him  of  sympathizing 
with  the  rebellion.     He  died  siortly  after  the  fall  of  Donelson. 

TAe  rg'oicings  over  the  fall  of  DoDelson  were  nnprecedentcd.  It 
seemed,  to  use  the  then  coined  phrase,  as  if  "the  back  bone  of  the  re- 
bellion" had  been  broken.  A  Cincinnati  paper  but  e. 
the  prevailing   sentiment  of  the  country  at  that  time. 

The  DCHS  xhich  WB  publish  to-d 
with  jo;.  That  the  rebellioD  has 
not  io  be  doubted  for  a  momsiiL 
HcDij,  destroys  Ihe  Insl  rttligt  of  i 
statsa  against  a  poworfo!  invading  i 

ing  before  it,  as  a  roaring  hurricai    ,  .  ,        , 

VaiiehBH  una  foKghl  ike  decUine  battle  of  the  <«ir.  The  blood  ebed  tuere,  ana  tne  viatory, 
BO  nobly  and  eo  gloriously  woo,  sealed  the  fate  of  the  rebellion,  and  virtually  re-eemented 
the  apparently  parted  fragments  of  Che  nniun. 

Hurras  resounded  through  the  streets  of  the  cities,  as  the  tidings  of 
the  great  victory  were  flashed  over  the  wires. 

People  collected  in  joyoua  knots,  half  strangers,  shook  hands,  and  a  general 
ebullition  of  jipod  feeling  went  all  around.  Among  the  funny  incidents  that  oc- 
curred, was  one  in  the  rear  of  a  store  where  an  old  merchant  was  reading  to  a 
friend  beside  him,  an  eitra,  with  the  glad  tidings: 

"  Fort  Donelson  svrreadered—  Generals  Floyd,  Pillow,  Buckner  and  Jdhnson, 
and  15.000 prwoner*  iakea  ! !" — In  bounded  an  excited  individual,  with  hiit  in 
hand,  wbicti  he  at  first  sight  shied  at  the  head  of  his  friend.  The  hat  missed 
the  head  and  broke  the  window.  ■'  Oh.  eioase  me,"  he  cried,  "  I'll  get  an- 
other pane  put  in  right  off"  The  old  merchant  jumped  from  his  chair,  yelled — 
"  never  mind,  never  mind !  Break  another — frreoA  'em  all  I"  And  then  they  all 
shook  hands  around,  and  crowed  over  the  f^reat  news. 

The  rebel  lamentations  upon  this  event  were  bitter.  They  consoled 
themselves  with  the  statement,  that  they  fought  with  desperate  valor 
against  tremendous  odds. 

Day  after  day  — said  the  Kiehmond  Diapatoh  — the  mnltitudinous  hosts  of  invadera, 
were  driven  bacll  past  their  own  camps,  until  our  glorious  Sp-rtan  band,  from  sheer  ei- 
haustiun,  became  crushed  by  a  new  avalanche  of  reinforoemeats,  and  suffer  one  of  those 

If  these  bloody  barbarians,  whose  bands  are  now  soaked  to  the  elbows  in  the  life  blood 


lerinit  her  to  he  subjugated  by  the  most  mali 


EVACUATION  OE"  BOWLING  GREEN   AND  COHJMBUS, 

Bowling  Green  and  Columbus,  liko  many  points  in  this  war,  for 
awhile  were  prominent  centers  of  attraction,  under  the  expectation 
of  their  becoming  the  scenes  of  decisive  events.     They  will  be  barely 
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noticed  in  history,  while  many  others,  then  unknown,  have  hecomc 
invested  with  a  permanent  interest. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1861,  Gen.  Buckner  seized  Eowlinggreen 
with  his  rebel  forces  and  threatened  to  be  in  Louisville  within  a  week 
and  to  make  hia  winter  quarters  m  Cincinnati  The  rebels  iem^mt,d 
fi^e  months  hiving  at  timca  a  large  force  Cren  Algernon  feidntj 
Johnhon  waa  pKced  m  supreme  command  It  was  regarded  is  the 
Western  Manassas  having  been  etiongly  tortificd  iftei  the  lall  of 
Foit  Hemy  they  saw  it  was  in  immediate  danger  of  btcommg  unten 
able  1111  i  th^^-  -\><  jntf  1  ti  i\iLUite  <  en  Luel!  with  hi9  um^  on 
the  I    nl      i<i   ^-1    li     1      I  tl     fin     Xim    i      'i,  itadj  to  muidi  upon 


it.  On  the  14th  of  February,  the  laat  train  of  cars  were  jnst  getting 
under  way,  when  G-en.  Mitchell,  escorted  by  Kennett's  cavalry,  head- 
ing the  advance  division  of  Buell's  army,  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Big  Barren,  opposite  the  town,  and  hurried  their  departure  by  a  few 
rounds  from  Loomis'  battery.  They  had  made  a  narrow  escape, 
through  the  unexpected  early  arrival  of  the  dashing  Mitchell.  They 
set  fire  to  the  railroad  depot,  and  to  other  buildings,  containing  a  large 
amount  of  army  stores,  and  moved  off  by  these  huge  bonfires  of  their 
own  kindling.  "When  our  forces  reached  the  town  it  was  a  scene  of 
desolation.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  had  disappeared;  the  seces- 
Bionists  from  fear  of  the  union  army,  the  union  people  from  the  un- 
pleasant exhibition  of  energy  Capt,  Loomis  had  given  in  throwing  hia 
shells  among  them.  Many  marks  remained  of  rebel  occupation :  among 
these  were  flie  graves  of  nearly  1500  of  these  deluded  people.  From 
nerc,  Mitchell  immediately  moved  on  to  Nashville — the  rebels  still  in 
Bight.  The  evacuation  of  Columbus,  on  the  Mississippi,  which  took 
place  about  two  weeks  later,  cleared  Kentucky  of  rebel  troops,  until 
the  period  of  the  guerrilla  raids,  under  Morgan,  in  the  ensuing  summer 

The  last  of  summer  and  early  autumn  of  1862  were  exciting  times 
in  Kentucky.  Morgan,  the  guerrilla,  was  active  and  dashing.  He  re- 
ported that,  in  24  days  he  had  traveled  1,000  miles,  captured  17  towns, 
destroyed  large  amounts  of  government  stores,  dispersed  1,500  home 
guards,  and  paroled  nearly  1,000  regular  troops,  and  lost  but  90  men. 

The  great  event  of  the  season  waa  the  invasion  of  the  state  by  Gen- 
erals Bragg  and  Kirby  Smith.  After  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  the  main 
rebel  army  under  Bragg  occupied  the  region  about  Chattanooga,  and 
heuvy  rebel  forces  under  Kirby  Smith  the  country  further  north,  in  the 
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vicinity  of  Knoxville.  Gen.  Buell  with  the  union  army  was  in  camp  fur- 
ther west,  on,  and  near  the  north  line  of,  Alabama.  About  midsummer, 
rumors  of  a  rebel  invasion  of  the  state  were  rife;  boasts  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Louisviile  and  Cincinnati  were  common  among  the  rebel  s;-m- 
pathizers.  Suddenly  Bragg  and  Smith  started  on  their  march  north- 
ward. Buell  also  broke  up  camp,  andthe  two  armies  entered  on  their 
long  race  across  two  states  for  the  Ohio. 

Battle  of  Bic/tmond.— Toward  the  last  of  August,  Kirhy  Smith  fij^t 
entered  the  state,  and  on  the  southeast,  and  with  about  15,000 
men  — veteran  soldiers.  General  Manson,  ignorant  of  the  superi- 
ority of  the  enemy,  with  only  about  7,000  troops,  undertook  to 
give  them  battle.  His  men  were  new  levies  and  undisciplined.  Early 
on  Friday  August  29,  news  came  to  Eichmond  that  Colonel  Metcalfe  a 
Kentucky  cavaliy  had  fallen  back  from  Big  Hill,  before  a  superior 
force.  In  the  afternoon,  General  Manson  advanced  and  skirmished. 
The  rebels  showed  only  a  small  part  of  their  force ;  and,  as  a  ruse, 
allowed  the  union  troops  to  capture  a  piece  of  artillery, 

Saturday's  sun  rose  clear  and  bright:  as  the  day  wore  on,- the  heat 
became  intense,  the  thermometer,  at  noon,  standing  at  95  degrees  in 
the  shade.  At  6  o'clock.  General  Manson  formed  his  troops,  mostly 
from  Indiana,  in  line  of  battle  half  a  mile  beyond  Rogersville.  Ihis 
is  a  hamlet  on  the  Lexington  turnpike,  four  miles  south  of  Richmond. 

The  rebels  formed  theirs  in  an  arc  of  a  circle  with  a  flanking  regi- 
ment at  each  end,  so  as  to  bring  our  men  between  a  cross  fire,  which 
no  troops  could  stand.  The  details  are  given  by  an  eye  witness: 
■  General  MaoBon.  unable  to  resist,  sent  to  General  Cruft  for  reinforcements. 
The  66th  Indiana,  18th  Kentucky,  and  95th  Ohio  were  ordered  out,  t<.get her  with 
Bis  field  pieces  belonRing  to  Andrews'  Michigan  hafctcry.  I  he  men  were  all  ear 
Eer  for  battle,  and  only  grumbled  for  not  being  called  out  sooner 

It  was  now  eight  o  clock.  The  cannon  roared  with  terrific  fierceness  and  ra- 
pidity on  both  sides,  and  the  contest  seemed  hard  to  determine.  We  had  two 
eatis  — the  enemy  eleven.  Neither  line  wavered  a  particle,  or  evinced  any  Bigna 
either  uf  victory  or  defeat  The  most  experienced  of  military  men  could  not  tell 
how  the  battle  was  going  up  to  nine  o'clock.  It  was  not  until  a  few  deadly  vol- 
leys of  musketry  were  exchanged,  that  the  experience  and  discipime  of  the  rebel 
troops  beaan  to  turn  the  fortunes  of  the  day  in  their  favor,  Ihe  69th  Indiana, 
on  the  exweme  right  of  our  lines,  replied  with  effeet  to  a  sharp  fire  from  the  con- 
federate  InfantryF  the'  iSth,  on  the  left  did  the  same  while  the  artiUerv  still 
roared  on  the  center  of  both  lines.  The  <»Jth  Ohio  on  its  arrival  was  sent  to  the 
support  of  the  extreme  right,  which  seamed  to  waver  a  1  ttle  under  the  le  iden 
haiE  Col.  McMillan  and  his  men  went  learle^xly  forwird  and  made  a  noble 
stand  Shortly  after  this,  the  95th  Ohio  was  ordered  to  the  left  to  ..harte  a  bat- 
tery And  here,  let  me  ask,  when  in  Uio  history  of  warfare  was  i  ream  ent 
called  upon  t«  perform  such  a  feat  two  weeks  after  its  equipment  ?  But  the  un 
disciplined  Ohioana  stflod  up  to  the  work  and  bravely  rushed  where  veterans 
might  hesitate  to  go.  Hut  their  oouraj?e  anl  determination  were  more  than 
matched  by  the  skill  and  experience  of  their  opponents  and  amid  one  of  the 
most  terrible  fires,  the  ranks  of  the  9Dth  were  brtken 

At  ten  o'clock,  a.  m  our  right  and  left  flanks  which  had  been  very  poorly  pro- 
tected, began  to  give'way.  The  rebels  were  „raduj,llr  encroaching  upon  us  on 
both  sides,  and  we  must  either  fall  b^ck  or  be  surrounded.  Mi  thousand  raw 
troops,  aft«r  two  hours'  fighting,  and  with  the  consi  lousness  of  approai-hmg  defeat 
before  them,  to  fall  back  in  order  1     Ihe  thing  is  impossible 

The  order  to  fall  back  was  followed  by  a  panic  and  atimpede  and  victory 
perched  itaelf  upon  the  rebel  banner.  Our  men  broke  in  wild  disorder,  amid  ift 
foud  cheers  of  the  victors.     The  rebels  followed  our  men  into  the  fields  and  up  the 
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rond,  firing  upon  them  from  every  possible  point.  I  believe  thej  killed  a  greatei 
number  in  one  single  cornfield  than  fell  during  the  engagement  of  three  hours  in 
tlie  line  of  battle. 

During  all  of  the  first  eneagement  on  Saturday,  about  five  hundred  cavalry  be 
longing  to  Col.  Metcalfe' a,  Col  Jacobs',  and  Col,  Mundy's  regiments,  stwoii,  drawn 
up  in  line,  about  half  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  Roeeraville,  and  one  mile  from  the 
battle-ground,  and  rendered  very  efficient  eervice  in  collecting  the  scattering 
r;ink8.  The  sight  had  become  sorrowful.  Many  oflicers  implored  their  men,  and 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  to  rally,  crying  out,  "  tor  God's  Bake,  men  I  don't  run  off 
thia  way.     Rally,  men,  rally." 

Just  aa  the  stampede  was  at  its  hight,  the  12th  Indiana,  which  had  been  held 
back  as  a  reaerve,  came  up  the  road,  on  the  double-quick,  with  flying  colors.  The 
effect  was  admirable.  The  aeene  infused  vigor  into  many  desponding  hearts,  and 
caused  hundreds  of  men  to  halt  on  their  affrighted  retreat.  The  1 2th  formed  the 
nucleus  around  which  the  greater  part  of  the  fleeing  army  rallied  for  a  second 
stand.  The  stara  and  stripes  never  looked  more  beautiful  than  upon  the  unsullied 
banner  of  Indiana's  sons,  aa  it  waved  a  signal  for  another  great  effort  to  beat  back 
the  foes  to  liberty  and  union.  The  colors  of  the  12lh  were  the  only  ones  I  could 
Bee  upon  the  second  battle-ground.  0 

But,  now  for  a  second  stand  of  6,000  citizens  against  1 8,000  soldiers. 

The  ground  selected  by  our  men  for  this  second  shind,  was  about  a  mile  from 
the  first  battle-ground.  It  was  not  the  best  position  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, but  happening  to  be  the  point  at  which  the  scattered  troops  were  rallied,  it 
was  chosen  in  preference  to  attempting  another  change  and  risking  another  stam- 

Brery  field  officer  on  the  ground  used  his  best  exertions  to  encourage  the  troops, 
implored  them  to  stand,  and  not  run  away,  in  wild  disorder,  to  be  pursued  and 
shot  down.  The  effect,  for  awhile,  seemed  excellent^  The  men  stood  unflinch- 
ingly up  to  the  galling  fire  of  an  overwhelming  force. 

The  rebel  artillery  was  reinforced  for  the  second  fight,  and  it  seemed  to  be  their 
determination  to  annihilate  our  army  rather  than  to  capture  it.  With  fifteen 
pieces,  they  kept  a  continuoua  fire  of  grape,  shell,  and  solid  shot  upon  our  reduced 
ranks.  Our  nndrilled  Indianiaua  and  Ohioans  kept  their  lines  unbroken.  At  the 
expiration  of  half  an  hour,  the  firing  ceased  on  both  sides  for  nearly  ten  min- 
utes—  from  what  cause  I  did  not  learn.  Then  commenced  a  musketry  flre, 
which  proved  too  much  for  our  inexperienced  men.  It  lasted  for  about  flve  min- 
utes, and  ended  in  a  second  stampede.  Our  troops,  while  they  stood,  loaded  and 
fired  with  worderful  rapidity,  considering  their  late  initiation  into  an  art  which 
their  antagonists  had  been  practicing  for  a  year  and  a  half.  While  they  Bred  as 
often  aa  the  rebels,  1  do  not  believe  they  did  half  as  much  exeoation  aa  was  done 
to  them.  Unused  to  taking  steady  aim  at  objects  like  those  now  before  them, 
many  of  them  became  too  much  excited  and  too  nervous  for  marksmanship,  and 
discharged  their  guna  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  —  sending  the  bullets 
harmlessly  over  the  heads  of  their  opponents.  The  rebels  took  deliberate  aim, 
fired  low,  and  with  telling  effect 

The  second  stampede  was  commenced  and  made.  It  was  worse  than  the  first 
'I'he  rebels,  aitain  victorious,  and  frantic  with  enthusiasm  over  their  second  tri- 
omph,  separated  into  squads  and  pursued  the  ftying  host,  with  terrible  effect 
Yet,  Generals  Cruft  and  Manson  determined  to  make  a  third  effort  to  repel  the 
enemy. 

Consider  the  number  of  onr  forces  in  the  morning,  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
panio-striuken  twiop,  and  that  they  had  already  lost  upward  of  800  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  and  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  remnant  was  not  large  enough  to 
m^ike  a  formidable  stand. 

IJut  Gen.  KeUon  had  arrived  from  Lexington,  and  was  determined  that  the 
day  should  not  he  lost  so  early.  He  directed  all  the  movementa,  and  the  result  of 
Ihe  engiigement  showed  the  master-hand.  Under  his  management,  3,000  federal 
troops  did  more  execution  in  a  space  of  time  not  much  greater  than  is  frequently 
occupied  in  a  skirmish,  than  6,000  had  done  in  two  battles  of  several  hours'  du. 
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ration.  And  amid  all  tha  danger  and  exposure,  none  was  more  exposed  than  he 
He  rode  olonf;  the  lines,  giving  words  of  eneouraf^eioent  to  his  men,  while  the 
bullets  flew  thicker  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  day,  and  he  was  a  conspio 
nous  mark  at  which  shots  were  fired.  "  Keep  it  up  men — the  rebels  are  running. 
That's  it.  Let  them  have  it.  Fire  low.  Take  (jood  aim.  We'll  whip  them  yet7' 
and  similar  expressions  he  used  to  make  a  victory,  already  certain,  as  dearly 
bought  as  possible  for  the  enemy.  He  frequently  said,  "  Reinforcements  will  be 
here  right  away  "  —  and,  of  course,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  that  they  were  not  on 
the  road,  though,  I  must  say,  they  never  came.  The  rebels  had,  evidently,  re- 
solved on  fioishing  the  work  this  time.  They  were  reinforced  and  fought  with 
desperation.  They  used  but  little  artillery,  relying,  principally,  upon  their  "  un- 
erring rifles.'' 

1  should  have  mentioned  b  f  w  th  t  th     g         d      1    ted  for  the  third 

stand  was  a  slight  elevatio  b  t  th  q  t  rs  f  m  I  f  )m^  town,  and  in- 
oluded  the  Richmond  cemet    y  wh        b         f  1     b  1    k  bear  many  marks 

of  the  bloody  struggle.  In  th  t  I  1  ty  f  h  d  d  1  than  seventy-five 
rebels  fell  in  half  an  hour.  Th  y  h  d  ght  f  b  I  d  th  marble,  the  more 
effectually  to  destroy  our  m  d  h         wn      f  ty      O  n.  Nelson  discov- 

ered them,  and  maneuvered  htp  tbgthm     nder  a  cross-fire, 

which  made  terrible  havoc  am     g  th 

This  was  a  hotly-contested  g  t,  th     gh     f    h    t  d       tion,  and  one  in 

which  our  men,  though  oat     ml       d    p        h  d  th  my       y  severely.     Had 

all  the  fighting  of  the  day  b         I     po  t  ly  I  bl     t       ur  side,  the  sun 

would  not  have  set  upon  a  j  I  d  f  d  ral  my  Ih  nion  loss  in  thia 
engagement  vras  estimated  at  3,0U0,  of  whom  _,O0O  were  taken  prisoners  and  im- 
mediately paroled. 

Two  days  after  Lexington  surrendered  to  Kiriiy  Smith,  and  on  the 
3d  of  September,  Frankfort  was  taken.  The  archives  and  public  prop- 
erty were  removed  to  Louisville,  where  the  legislature  was  convened. 
Gov.  Robinson  called  upon  every  loyal  citizen  to  rally  to  the  defense 
of  the  stato.  All  the  able  bodied  citizens  of  Louisville  were  at  onca 
ordered  to  enroll  themselves  for  the  defense  of  the  city.  Cincinnati, 
Covington  and  Kewport  became  excited  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
Gen.  Lewis  Wallace  assumed  command;  declared  martial  law  in  the 
three  cities,  and  summoned  the  citizens  for  defense.  The  advance 
guard  of  the  enemy,  on  the  7th,  came  within  five  miles  of  Cincinnati, 
and  on  the  same  week  Maysville  was  entered  by  them. 

At  this  time,  both  the  armies  of  Bragij  and  Bueil  were  entering  the 
state,  the  latter  having  passed  through  IfaehviOe  on  the  5th.  On  the 
14th  an  advance  brigade,  undre  Gen.  Chalmers,  of  the  rebel  "Army 
of  the  Mississippi,"  as  Bragg's  army  was  then  called,  reached  Man- 
fordeville. 

Battle  of  Munfordsv'ile.— At  this  place  were  some  of  the  works  erected  to  do- 
fend  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad  bridge  across  Green  Biver.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  2200  men,  under  Col.  John  T.  Wilder,  of  the  17th  Indiana. 
On  Sunday  morning,  the  14th,  Chalmers,  with  one  Alabama  and  four  Mississippi 
regiments,  attempted  to  carry  these  works  by  storm.  Wilder  reserved  his  fire  until 
their  first  line  came  within  about  thirty  yards,  when  he  said  in  his  official  re- 
port: "I  directed  the  men  to  fire  and  a  very  avalanche  of  death  swept  through  the 
ranks,  causing  them  first  to  stagger,  and  then  run  in  disorder  to  the  wood  in  the 
rear,  having  tefl  all  their  field  ofBoerB  on  the  ground,  either  killed  or  mortally 
wounded."  The  second  line  also  came  up  in  the  same  admirable  manner.  Bays 
<'«].  Wilder  ;  "  They  were  literally  murdered  by  our  terrible  fire.  Major  Abbot 
sprang  upon  the  parapet,  bareheaded,  with  his  hat  in  one  hand  and  his  drawn 

under  the  flag  he 
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145  bullet  holes  through  it."  From  this  repulse  the  enemy  never  recovered ;  but, 
at  the  eod  of  tno  hours,  sent  in  a  Sag  of  trueo,  with  a  demand  for  nn  uncon- 
ditional surrender,  to  avoid  further  bloodshed.  Wilder  thank  him  for  his  com- 
pliments, and  told  him  if  tie  wished  to  avoid  further  bloodshed  just  to  keep  out 
of  the  range  of  his  guns.  This  Chalmers  was  careful  to  do,  for  he  had  already 
lost  nearly  1000  men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Un  Tuesday,  Bragg,  ivith  his  main  army,  surrounded  the  works  and  sent  in  a 
flag  of  truce  with  a  statement  of  the  &cts,  and  reciuiring  a  surrender.  This  Wilder 
consented  to  do  if  Bragg  would  allow  him  to  verify  his  statements  by  personui  ob- 
eervatiua  To  this  singular  proposition  Bragg  agreed,  and  Wilder  rode  around 
the  enemy's  line,  counting  45  cannon  in  position,  supported  by  25,000  men.  The 
next  morning  he  surrendered,  marching  out  with  the  honors  of  war. 

The  enemy  hastily  crossed  his  entire  army  here,  destroyed  the  railroad  bridge, 
placed  a  strong  rear  guard  on  the  bluffs,  to  oppoae  the  crossing  of  Gen,  Buell, 
advancing  from  Bowlinggreen,  The  nest  day  Buell's  cavalry  drove  off  the  rear 
guard,  and  the  army  of  Gen.  Buell  hastily  crossed,  in  rapid  but  fruitless  pursuit. 

While  Cincinnati  was  put  in  defense,  under  General  "Wallace,  louis- 
ville  was  placed  in  command  of  General  Nelson,  who  had  ari-ived 
from  the  unfortunate  field  of  Richmond,  He  erected  new  fortifica- 
tions, and  gave  life  and  energy  to  the  army  of  hastily  collected  raw 
1,1'fiopa,  numbering  some  30000  men.  He  found  that  Gen.  Bragg  was 
|iiiNhing  forward  rapidly,  and  it  seemed  as  if  a  desperate  effort  was  to 
he;  iimda  by  Eirby  Smith  and  Bragg  to  unite  their  forces  and  take. 
Jj'iiiisville,  ere  Buell  could  arrive  to  oppose  them.  In  such  an  event 
iie  ]irepared  to  evacuate  it,  cross  to  the  Indiana  Bliore,  and  shell  the 
oity  from  that  side.  For  this  purpose  he  erected  batteries  at  Jefferson- 
villc,  threw  pontoon  bridges  across  the  Ohio,  sent  over  government 
stores,  and  on  the  22d  of  September  issued  the  startling  order:  "  The 
women  and  children  of  this  city  will  prepare  to  leave  the  city  without  delay." 

The  excitement  which  followed  can  scarcely  be  described.  Instead 
of  only  preparing  to  leave,  multitudes  at  once  left;  men,  women  and 
children,  carrying  their  most  precious  goods  with  them,  poured  in  an 
unbroken  stream  across  the  pontoons;  and  the  stampede,  at  one  time, 
threatened  to  become  a  panic.  Thousands  unable  to  obtain  a  shelter 
in  Jufforaonville  and  New  Albany,  were  compelled  to  live  for  several 
days  in  the  neighboring  woods  and  fields,  until  the  arrival  of  Buell's 

The  causes  of  Gen.  Bragg'a  failure  to  reach  Louisville  have  tlius 
been  given ; 

At  Munfordsville,  on  the  I6th  of  September  Brajg  was  immediately  in  front 
of  Buell,  and  bv  the  action  of  his  rear  guard  he  was  enabled  to  hold  Buell  s 
cavalry  in  cheoK  until  the  rebel  advance  was  two  days  nearer  Louisville  than 
the  union  forces.  Arriving  with  his  cavalry  at  Eh/abethtown  and  his  infantry 
at  the  point  of  convergence  of  the  roads  to  that  plice  and  Hodgenville  Bragg 
hesitated  which  to  take.  The  direct  road  to  Louisville  lay  through  Elizabeth  town, 
and  crossed  l:^lt  River  at  its  mouth.  Bragg  argued  that  there  was  danger  if  he 
moved  by  this  short  line,  that  the  opposition  of  kelson  to  his  crossing  at  bilt 
Biver,  would  enable  Buell  to  come  upon  his  rear,  when  a  battle  of  unlortunate 
issue  would  leave  the  rebel  army  without  a  proper  line  ol  retreat  He  conse- 
quently chose  the  longest  route,  by  way  of  Bardatown,  and  moving  with  grejt 
haste  to  that  point,  deployed  upon  the  various  approaches  to  I«uisville  and  began 
a  systematic  advance  from  Bardstown  Tiytor^viUe  and  Shelbjville  September 
22d.  In  the  meantime,  Buell,  reaching  the  turning  off  point  of  Bragg,  at  once 
chose  the  short  line  to  Louisville,  by  the  mouth  of  Salt  River,  The  advance  of 
nis  weary  troops,  under  Crittenden,  reached  the  mouth  of  Salt  River  at  dusk,  Sep- 
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temher  24th,  whon  urgent  oiiDa  came  from  Nelson  to  push  on.  The  army  was 
put  in  motion  ajiain,  and  by  a  forced  march  of  twenty  miles,  it  reached  the  eity 
by  dai^jight  the  nest  luornini;.  The  city  was  saved.  Brujzg  was  foiled,  eompolled 
to  retire  on  Bardstown,  and  his  ^reat  invasiou  thus  proTiog  a  failure,  he  w-aa 
forced  to  asaome  tho  defensive,  and  soon  after  began  fo  retire, 

BuelVs  army  remained  in  the  eity  a  few  days,  and  that  of  >felson 
cowBoIidated  with  it.  Nelson  was  given  the  command  of  the  center 
corps,  but  did  not  live  to  eontrol  it  in  the  field,  for  he  was  killed  at  the 
Gait  House,  on  the  29th  instant,  fcy  a  pistol  shot,  flred  by  Gen.  Jeffer- 
son 0.  Davis,  an  officer  nnder  him,  wnom  he  had  brntally  insulted. 
To  an  overbearing  disposition,  Gen.  Nelson  united  many  excellent 
qualities.  His  loyalty  was  a  passion,  his  bravery  unsurpassed,  and 
woe  to  any  who  attempted  infringements  upon  the  rights  of  his  sol- 
diers. His  person  was  gigantic,  and  the  Niagara  of  oaths  with  which 
he  enforced  his  orders,  were  more  feared  than  rebel  bullets.  His  in- 
fluence was  great  in  saving  Kentucky  when  she  was  vibrating  in  the 
scale  of  loyalty.  His  great  fault  was  atoned  for  by  his  sudden  death; 
but  his  memory  will  be  held  in  honor,  for  his  eminent  services  and  in- 
tense patriotism.  In  accordance  with  his  dying  wish  his  remains  were 
placed  in  Camp  Dick  Eobinsou,  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 

BATTLE   OP  PERRYVILLE,    OR   CHAPLIN  HILLS. 

The  pursuit  of  Bragg  by  the  grand  army  of  Gen.  Buell  began  on  tlie 
1st  of  October,  when  in  heavy  imposing  columns  it  marched  out  of 
Louisville. 

At  this  time,  the  main  body  of  Bragg's  rebel  army,  composed  of 
about  40,000  men,  with  some  70  pieces  of  artillerj-,  was  encamped  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bardstown.  Kirby  Smith  had  15,000  men,  at  Lexington, 
Frankfort,  and  neighborhood.  At  Georgetown,  Humphrey  Marshall 
had  4000  men,  and  John  Morgan  and  Scott  had  each  a  body  of  cavalry, 
roaming  at  will  through  central  Kentucky.  The  aggregate  strength 
of  the  enemy  was  hardly  60,000,  inclusive  of  5000  cavalry  and  90  pieces 
of  artillery. 

Buell  moved  from  Louisville,  with  three  corps,  Ist,  McCook's;  2d,  Crit- 
tenden's; 3d,  Gilbert's.  Beside  the  nine  divisions  of  these  three  corps,  he 
had  a  tenth — an  independent  division — ^that  of  Dumont.  His  entire  force 
was  nearly  80,000  strong,  including  about  7000  cavalry  and  170  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  probabilities  of  success  were  flattering.  His  forces  were 
cgncentrated  and  superior;  those  of  the  enemy  scattered  and  deficient 
in  artillery.    Many  of  Buell's  regiments  were,  however,  new  levies. 

Soon  after  leaving  Louisville,  slight  skirmishing  began  with  the  en- 
emy. On  Tuesday,  the  7th,  it  was  apparent  the  rebels  were  in  great 
force  about  Perryville,  a  hamlet  some  eight  miles  southwest  of  Har-  ' 
rodsburg.  Buell  designed  to  give  them  battle  there  the  next  day,  with 
nearly  his  entire  force.  On  Wednesday  morning,  the  8th,  Bragg  had 
three  of  his  six  divisions,  half  of  his  entire  army,  in  line  of  battle,  but 
mostly  secreted  from  view.  Buell,  not  being  quite  ready,  postponed 
his  design  of  bringing  on  a  general  engagement,  not  dreaming  the 
enemy  would  attack.  The  latter,  however,  did  attack  ;  and  so  unfor- 
tunate was  the  management  on  the  part  of  the  union  general,  that  the 
battle  was  fought  on  our  side  by  two  divisions  of  McCook's  corps, 
Jackson's  and  Eousscau's,  and  Gooding's  brigade.    These  were  largely 
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new  troops,  never  before  in  action.     Gen.  McCook  sajs  in  his  report:    . 
"Eouaseau  had  present  on  the  field  7000  men ;  Jackson,  5500,     The 
brigade  of  Gooding  amounted  to  about  1500.     The  battle  was  princi- 
pally fought  by  Eoueseau's  division." 

The  Battle. — The  battle  began  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  by  a 
fierce  onset  upon  McCook's  entire  line.  Ilie  two  divisions  were  in  Ave 
brigades,  and  stationed  about  as  in  the  diagram. 


Starkweather.' 


Six  batteries  were  distributed  at  suitable  points  along  the  line. 
Gilbert's  entire  army  corps  was  t«o  in  line  most  of  the  day,  to  the  right 
of  McCook's,  hia  extreme  left  being  a  short  distance  only  from  Lytie'a 
brigade.  Crittenden's  corps  was  farther  to  the  right,  resting  on  Gil- 
bert.    The  outlines  of  the  battle  have  thus  been  drawn : 

The  left  and  left  oeiiter,  nnder  Starkweather  and  Terrell,  firat  eifierienoed  a 
most  deEpentte  aesault  bj  a  largely  superior  ttroe  of  the  enemy,  manifestly  bent 
upon  carrving  this  all-important  position,  and  turninj*  our  line.  Gen.  Jackaon 
was  with  Terrell's  brigade.  He  fell  at  the  first  fire  of  the  rebels,  and,  under  the 
tremendous  volleys  now  poured  upon  Terrell's  new  regiments,  they  gave  way  in  a 
few  moments  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  were  driven  pell  mell  from  the  £eld, 
leaving  seven  guns  of  a  battery  of  eight  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Thue, 
in  the  first  half-hour  of  the  battle,  one  fifth  of  the  union  force  engaged  was  rir- 
tuallj  placed  hors  da  combat,  and  a  portion  of  its  line  broken. 

This  misfortune,  together  with  the  vigor  of  the  attack  and  great  numerical  su- 
periority of  the  enemy — the  latter,  so  uniformly  magnified  by  our  generals,  was, 
for  the  Erst  time,  really  almost  three  to  one — seemed  to  bode  a  speedy  termination 
of  the  struggle  disastrous  to  our  troops.  But  happily,  the  stubborn  gallantry  of 
Rousseau's  old  troops  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  eventually  secured  the 

The  heaTy  rebel  line  that  had  fallen  upon  and  broken  and  scattered  Terrell's 
brigade,  immediately  followed  up  ita  advantage  by  a  succession  of  most  deter> 
mined  advances  upon  the  extreme  left  under  Starkweather.  He  had  only  three 
regiments  of  infantry,  but  two  splended  batteries,  and  with  this  sniali,  though 
dauntless  force,  he  repulsed  attack  after  attack  of  the  enemy,  and  maintained  hia 

Siosition  during  two  hours,  until  after  bis  ammunitiou  was  esbausted,  when  he 
eli  back  under  orders  for  several  hundred  yards  without  losing  any  guns.  Ailer 
refiUing  their  cartridge-boxes  his  men  resumed  the  contest  with  the  enemy  that 
had  followed  them,  and  continued  it  without  yielding  another  inch  until  dark. 

Harris'  brigade,  on  the  right  center,  fought  with  equal  bravery  and  steadfast- 
ness. It  likewise  stemmed  the  onsets  of  an  outnumbering  enemy  for  several 
boura.  After  exhausting  their  supplies  of  cartridges,  the  men  secured  and  fired 
with  thune  of  their  dead  and  wounded  comrades,  and  even  after  these  were  ex- 
pended they  did  not  fall  back,  but  held  their  ground  for  some  time  under  a  heavy 
are,  t*>  which  they  could  not  return  a  single  shot,  until  orders  reached  them  to 
retire  tfl  a  position  that  hroujjht  them  again  on  a  line  with  Starkweather,  whose 
withdrawal  had  preceded  theirs.  In  this  second  positiou  this  brigade  continued 
fighting  until  the  end  of  the  combat 

Lytle's  brigade,  on  the  extreme  right,  was  assailed  not  as  early  as  the  left,  but 
with  ei^ua!  violence,  by  superior  numbers.  It  resisted  successfully  several  attacks, 
and  maintained  its  ground  until  about  4  o'clock, "  when  a  new  column  of  the  enemy," 
to  quote  from  the  report  of  Gen.  Rousseau,  "moved  around  to  its  right,  concealed 
by  the  undulations  of  the  ground,  turned  its  right  flank  and  fell  upon  its  right  and 
tear,  and  drove  it,  and  forced  it  to  retire." 
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Gen.  MoCook  arrived  on  the  ground  at  this  moment,  and  forthwith  ordered  Weh 
ater'a  brigade  to  move  from  the  rear  of  the  center  bo  the  support  of  Ljtle.  in 
carrying  out  this  order,  Col.  Webster  was  mortally  wounded  as  soon  as  he  g;it 
under  fire.  His  new  regiment  got  into  disorder  after  hia  fall,  and  proved  of 
hardly  any  avail  to  the  right 

Though  terribly  cut  up,  and  somewhat  in  confusion,  the  brigade  was  reformed, 
after  estricating  itself  from  the  enemy,  some  hundred  yards  from  its  first  poKitii>n, 
It  Vfas  hardly  once  more  in  line,  when  the  same  body  that  compelled  it  to  retire 
again  moved  upon  its  right.  Tt  waa  permitted  to  approach  to  close  range,  and 
then  opened  upon  by  the  battery  and  infantry  of  the  brigade.  But,  although  fear 
ful  havoc  was  made  upon  its  ranks  by  grape,  csnnister  and  musketry,  it  kept 
steadily  moving  on.  At  this  critical  moment,  the  lonfj-expected  reinforcements, 
consisting  of  Good  in^'B  brigade  of  Mitchells  division,  with  a  battery,  arrived  near 
Lytle's  brigade,  and  immediately  took  its  place.  The  fresh  troops  moted  to  meet 
the  advancing  enemy  without  delay,  and  after  a  short,  but  severe  strugj^le,  involv- 
ing a  losa  of  one  third  their  number,  drove  the  rebels  back.  This  was  just  before 
dark,  and  terminated  the  battle.  While  Gooding's  brigade  was  driving  the  enemy. 
Gen.  Steadman's  brigade  of  Gen.  Schoepf's  division  appeared  on  the  ground,  and 
was  put  in  position  by  Gen.  McOook.  It  was,  however  too  late  to  be  of  any  ser- 
vice, firing  having  ceased  on  both  sides  before  it  was  fairly  formed. 

Gen.  MeCooka's  two  divisions  bad  really  fought  the  battle  of  the  day.  The  di- 
visions of  Generals  Mitchell  and  Sheridan,  of  Gilbert's  corps,  however,  also  bore 
a  part,  though  a  minor  one,  in  it 

Simultaneously  with  the  first  attack  upon  McCook's  line,  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  strong 
oolumns  of  the  enemy  appeared  both  on  the  right  of  Mitchell,  in  front  of  Sher- 
idan, with  the  apparent  intention  to  attack.  Gen.  Mitchell  immediately  advanced 
a  line  of  skirmishers  from  Carlin's  brigade  on  hia  right,  upon  which  movement 
the  enemy  at  once  fell  hack  under  cover.  Gen.  Sheridan  thought  himself  so  seri- 
ously threatened  that  he  sent  a  message  to  Gen.  Mitchell,  stating  that  he  needed 
re-inforcemente.  In  response,  Mitchell  ordered  Carlin's  brigade  to  advance  upon 
Sheridan's  right.  Sheridan  then  advanced  npon  the  force  in  front  of  him,  and 
after  a  slight  contest  caused  it  to  retire.  Carlin  moved  forward  at  the  aauie 
time,  and  with  commendable  ardor  charged  upon  the  enemy,  made  them  yield  in 
confusion,  and  follovfed  them  nearly  two  miles  to  the  very  towrn  of  Ferrjville, 
its  advance  capturing  an  ammunition  train  of  fifteen  w^ons,  two  caissons,  and  3 
officers  and  138  privates.  Finding  the  enemy  was  occupying  the  town  with  ft 
force  of  inlantry  and  artillery  superior  to  his  own,  Carlin  fell  back  to  a  strong 
position,  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  where  he  kept  up  an  artillery  fight  until 

Gen.  Sheridan  wasno  more  seriously  troubled  after  the  mentioned  brief  affair 


The  causes  of  the  disaetroas  issue  of  this  battle  were  ascribed  to 
Generals  Buell  and  Gilbert,  as  these  facts  show.  At  3  o'clock,  Capt, 
Horace  W.  Fisher,  of  McCook's  staff,  was  dispatched  by  that  officer  to 
Gen.  Gilbert  with  pressing  demands  for  assistance.  Gilbert  refused, 
but  referred  him  to  Gen.  BuelL  That  officer  was  two  miles  in  the 
rear,  and  an  hour  was  consumed  in  finding  him.  It  was  4  o'clock  when 
Fisher  reported.  And  how  did  Buell  respond?  He  stepped  out  of  his 
tent,  helcl  his  ear  toward  the  scene  of  action,  listened  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  turning  sharply  to  Captain  Fisher,  said:  "Captain,  you 
must  be  mistaken  ;  I  can  not  bear  any  sound  of  musketry ;  there  can 
not  be  any  pressing  engagement?" 

Captain  Fisher  i-eturned  without  any  orders  for  reinforcements. 
After  awhile,  a  change  of  wind  brought  the  sound  of  musketry  to 
Buell,  and  he  then  sent  orders  to  Gilbert,  if  McCook  really  wanted 
assistance  to  furnish  it.    Thus  it  happened  that  Gooding's  brigade 
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readied  MeCook  at  the  close  of  the  battle,  two  hours  after  he  had  first 
appealed  for  help  to  Gilbert.  Grievous  as  was  this  portion  of  the  bat- 
tle, it  was  not  the  worst.  The  writer  from  whom  we  have  previously 
quoted,  says: 

Ab  preTiousIy  stated,  Sheridan  waa  not  seriously  troubled  by  the  enemy  after 
3  o'clock,  p.  H.  Both  he  and  Mitchell  were  ready  and  anxious  for  a  forward 
movement  upon  the  enemy.  There  was  further  tlie  nhole  of  Gen.  Schoepf'a 
splendid  division  of  old,  battle-tried  troops,  lying  directly  behind  them  all  day 
without  firing  a  shot  Ail  the  officers  of  the  three  divisions  chafed  under  the  in- 
comprehensible management  that  kept  them  bivouacking  within  short  cannon- 
range  of,  and  in  ful!  view  of,  the  unequal  stra^le  on  their  left.  Oen,  Sheridan 
sent  word  to  Gen.  Gilbert  to  "beware  vfhat  he  was  doing;  "  Gen.  Schoepf  begged 
and  entreated  permission  to  advance,  and  vehen  refused,  fairly  wept  in  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  disappointment  But  all  was  of  no  avail.  The  3d  corps  remained 
idle  spectators  of  the  desperate  straite  to  which  their  valiant,  bleeding,  partially- 
broken  comrades  under  MeCook  were  becoming  gradually  reduced.  And  yet  its 
position  was  such  —  there  was  not  an  intelligent  officer  in  the  corps  that  did  not 
Bee  it  —  that  an  advance  oF  its  line  for  less  than  a  mile  would  have  brought  it  to 
the  very  rear  of  the  enemy  that  haci  fallen  upon  MeCook. 

The  logic  of  all  of  the  above-mentioned  facts  allows  no  other  than  these  legiti- 
mate ooQolueions: 

1.  The  blame  for  the  disastrous  results  of  the  battle  is  divided  between  Gener- 
als BneU  and  Gilbert 

2.  The  share  of  the  former  consists  in  his  feilure  to  provide  for  the  contingency 
of  an  attack  by  the  enemy,  through  the  means  of  instructions  to  Generals  Gilbert 
and  McCoot,  as  to  how  to  operate  in  case  of  its  occurrence,  and  first  discrediting 
instead  of  acting  promptly  upon  the  urgent  appeal  for  relief  of  General  MeCook. 

3.  That  of  General  Gilbert  is  the  largest,  and  is  made  up,  before  all,  of  his  re- 
fusal of  prompt  assistance  t*>  General  MeCook,  and  reference  of  the  subject  to 
General  Buell,  by  which  over  an  hour's  time,  full  of  peril,  was  lost  But  for  the 
unflinching  valor  of  MeCook's  old  troops,  this  delay  would  have  resulted  in  the 
annihilation  of  the  whole  left  wing.  Every  consideration  of  duty  imposed  it  on 
General  Gilbert  to  respond  at  once  to  the  earnest  request  of  General  MeCook.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  counterpart  to  his  course  in  the  history  of  any  war.  The 
second  shortcoming  chargeable  to  him  is  his  neo;leet  to  im[]rove  his  open  opportu- 
nity of  turningthereverseoftheday  into  victory,  by  lying,  with  25,000  men,  in  wait- 
ing for  an  attack,  instead  of  undertaking  one  himself  which  would  have  not  only  re> 
lieved  Gen.  MeCook,  but  resultod  in  the  capture  and  destruction  of  his  assailanU. 

The  question  will  probably  oconr,  why  General  BaeLl  did  not  repair,  himseJf. 
to  the  battle-field,  instead  of  sending  an  aid,  to  ascertain  the  situation  ?  He  had 
met  with  a  mishap  of  a  peealiar  character  the  day  before,  that  had  rendered  him 
unable  to  mount  a  horse.  In  trying  to  ride  down  a  straggler  —  a  practice,  one 
would  think,  rather  incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  a  general-iii-chief,  but  fre- 
quently indulged  ia  by  General  Buell  —  his  charger  had  become  unmanageable 
and  threw  him. 

The  enemy  had  achieved  a  substantial  success,  though  at  no  trifling  cost  of  life 
and  limb.  They  had  killed  and  wounded  3,500,  including  three  genera!  ofBcers, 
and  taken  prisoners,  400  of  our  soldiers;  captured  11  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
held  the  mam  part  of  the  battle-field.  There  had  been  certain  chances  to  secure 
a  union  triumph,  instead  of  a  humiliation.  They  had  been  missed ;  but  it  was 
still  in  the  power  of  General  Buell  to  make  up  for  the  loss  sustained  by  making 
prompt  use  of  time,  means,  and  circumstances.  Alas  I  this,  too,  was  omitted,  as 
the  after  events  showed. 

The  total  losses  of  both  avmies  by  this  battle  were  not  far  from 
8,000  mon — the  rebels  losing  the  moat.  On  the  next  morning,  our 
army  advanced,  to  find  the  enemy  gone.  Of  their  spoils,  they  had 
can'ied  off  only  two  guns,  and  their  prisoners.     "The  astonishing  au- 
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daeity  of  the  rebels  in  ventaring  into  the  very  fangs  of  our  army  with 
not  one  half  of  its  nnmbers,  had  not  involved  him  in  any  serious  det- 
riment," General  Buell  still  acting  upon  the  theory  that  the  rebels 
designed  to  fight  a  battle  for  the  permanent  occupation  of  Kentneky, 
remained  for  three  days  in  the  vicinity  of  Perryvi lie.  "Daring  all 
this  time,  his  army  was  kept  in  constant  lino  of  battle,  as  though  in 
expectation  of  an  attack.  The  whole  army  was  puzzled  by  this  inex- 
plicable inactivity.  There  was  not  a  man  in  it,  from  generals  down 
to  privates,  outside  of  Buell's  headijuarters,  that  did  not  fret  under 
it,"  In  the  meanwhile,  Bragg'a  army  had  leisurely  marched  northerly 
through  Harrodsburg,  thence  easterly  to  Bryantsville,  to  enable 
Kirby  Smith  to  join  him — thus  describing  two  sides  of  a  triangle  — 
while,  if  Buell  had  simply  marched  across  the  country,  easterly,  on 
the  third  side,  he  would  readily  have  intercepted  him.  It  waa  nearly 
a  week  before  Buell  got  to  Danville,  only  half  a  day's  march  from 
Perryville  by  the  direct  rente.  He  arrived  there,  via  Harrodsburg, 
on  Tuesday.  After  reaching  Danville  something  like  a  pursuit  was 
attempted :  it  was  too  late.  The  week's  delay  of  Buell  had  given 
Bragg  ample  leisure  to  move  southward,  oiit  of  reach,  by  the  way  of 
Crab  Orchard  and  Mt,  Vernon.  He  got  out  of  the  state  safely,  his 
trains  loaded  down  with  the  riches  of  Central  Kentucky.  Ho  took 
millions  in  value — cattle,  mules,  hogs,  clothing,  boots,  shoes,  etc. 

Buell  was  soon  after  removed  from  command.  A  more  unpopular 
officer  never  commanded  American  soldiers :  and  "  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon to  hear  him  openly  denounced  as  a  traitor,  by  officers  and  men. 
from  generals  down  to  privates."  Gilbert  was  also  removed  and  heard 
of  no  more. 

Buell  was  acquitted  of  blame  for  the  management  of  the  campaign 
by  a  court  martial:  and,  to  this  day,  in  the  judgment  of  some  officers 
exalted  in  public  confidence,  stands  second  to  none  in  militaiy 
ability. 

Evacuation  of  Cumberland  (?ap.^The  invasion  of  Kentucky  com- 
pelled the  evacuation  of  Cumberland  Gap,  which  important  post  was 
held  by  four  brigades  under  Gen.  Morgan,  of  Ohio,  They  left  on  the 
17th  of  September,  and,  marching  north,  struck  the  Ohio  at  Greenupa- 
bnrg,  a  distance  of  about  230  miles,  in  15  days.  The  march  was  re- 
markable for  its  privations,  many  of  the  men  becoming  barefooted, 
and  destitute  of  pantaloons.  One  of  the  officers  gives  some  interest- 
ing items. 

The  diTision  had  been  on  half  rations  for  Bomp  daya,  and  left  the  Gap  withont 
BubBiBtence.  AlonR  the  entire  route  the  men  Bubsisted  on  preen  corn,  gathered 
in  the  flelda  bj  the  wayeide.  With  their  bayonets  thej  picked  holes  in  their  tin 
plates,  cupa,  and  canteens,  speedily  converted  them  into  graters,  on  which  they 
ground,  or  grated,  their  corn  While  on  the  march,  each  gun  could  be  seen  with 
its  BtrinR  of  corn,  and  no  sooner  would  the  column  halt,  than  the  men  would  coma 
down  to  their  tedious  and  tireaonio  work  of  grating  their  corn  into  meal.  Water 
was  very  scarce.  All  they  found  was  in  ponds,  pools,  and  swamps,  green  and 
stagnated.  All  along  the  route,  they  were  harassed  by  the  enemy,  who  had 
blocked  the  road  with  fallen  timber.  At  many  points  Capt.  Patterson,  of  the  en- 
gineer corps  of  sappers  and  miners,  was  compelled  to  construct  a  new  road  through 
the  woods  and  over  the  mountains.  With  the  aid  of  blocks  and  tackle,  our  boys 
removed  the  fallen  trees  nearly  as  fast  as  they  were  felled  by  the  rebels.  Atone 
point,  Capt.  Patterson  informs  us,  that  while  he  was  removing  the  timber,  he  could 
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hear  the  rebels  chopping  down  the  trees  in  the  woods  ahead  of  him.  The  roads 
being  badlj  cut  up,  eonaiderable  time  was  occupied  in  fitting  up  and  repii'iiinji,  in 
order  to  &dmib  the  passage  of  teams  and  artiUery.  The  Febel  Morgan,  wlio  was 
coDBtantlj  harassing  our  men  with  a  large  force  of  his  guerrilla  eavalrj.  wna 
frequently  misled  by  our  movements.  He  would  block  up  the  roud  at  iiupoftant 
crossings,  while  our  sappers  and  miners  would  speedilj  make  a,  out  off,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  difficulty.  The  rebels  were  led  to  believe  that  we  were  movinp  on  Mt. 
^Sterling,  and  were  surprised  to  find  that  our  army  hod  taken  a  different  course. 

No  event  of  moment  occurred  in  Kentucky  after  this  during  the 
war  until 

forest's  attack  on  ] 


Paducah,  on  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  1 
much  from  the  rebellion.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  se- 
cession mania  took  strong  root  in  the  minds  of  its  citizens.  When,  in 
September,  1861,  the  onion  forces  occupied  it  for  the  first  time,  the 
streets  and  houses  were  found  decorated  with  rebel  flags,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  arrival  of  Polk's  army. 

When  attacked  by  the  rebel  fieneral  Forrest,  on  the  25th  of  March, 
1864,  it  was  garrisoned  by  tbc  following  forces,  under  command  of 
Ool.  S.  G.  Hicks,  viz.:  311  men  of  the  16th  Kentucky;  124  of  the 
122d  Illinois,  and  360  (colored)  of  the  1st  Kentucky  artillery  — in  all, 
685.  Forrest's  force  consisted  of  about  6,000  mounted  men,  with  eight 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  details  .of  the  attack  and  gallant  defense 
which  was  made  are  here  given  by  a  pen  familiar  with  them. 

Upon  learning  that  an  attack  would  be  made,  Col.  Hicks  notified  the  inhabitants 
of  that  fact  by  special  order,  so  when  the  first  attack  waa  made  but  few  were  re- 
maining in  the  city.  Knowing  the  great  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy, 
CoL  Hicks  ordered  his  whole  command  to  the  fort,  and  awaited  hia  appearance. 

The  gun-boats,  Paw-paw  and  Peosta,  which  were  anchored  out  in  the  river, 
weighed  and  moored  toward  the  upper  end  of  the  wharf  —  the  one  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tennessee,  the  other  a  little  below.  These  boats  have  a  light  armament, 
and  are  known  on  the  river  as  "tin-olads,"  their  plating  being  only  sufficiently 
thick  to  resist  Che  missiles  of  small  arms,  and  perhaps  grapeshot 

A  little  before  one  o'clock  the  enemy's  advance  came  in  sight,  and  in  a  moment 
afterward  the  main  body  appeared  in  the  act  of  forming  line — his  right  extend- 
ing toward  the  Tennesaee,  and  being  nearest  tii  town,  while  the  left  was  partially 
concealed  by  timber  at  long  cannon  range.  The  men  on  either  flank  were 
mounted,  while  bodies  of  dismounted  men.  who  at  (hat  distance  seetned  to  be  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  others,  appeared  in  occasional  intervals  in  the  line,  which 
was  little  less  than  two  miles  long. 

The  enemy  seemed  to  have  entered  on  his  campaign  with  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  what  waa  to  be  done,  and  was  evidently  posted  as  to  the  strength  of  our 
garrison.  There  was  no  delay  in  the  advance.  He  poshed  his  line  forward,  ra- 
pidly and  steadily,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  detachment  from  the  right  flank, 
several  hundred  strong,  dashed  into  the  now  deserted  city,  and  down  Market- street, 
and  the  other  streets  back  of  it,  until,  coming  within  rifle  range  of  the  fort,  they 
opened  &  galling  fire  from  the  houses. 

It  seems  that  Col.  Hicks,  prudently,  did  not  strain  his  men  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  and  although  hia  fire  was  accurate,  it  waa  delivered  slowly  — 
the  range  being  different  at  almost  every  discharge.  The  necessity  be  was  under 
of  turning  aome  of  his  guns  upon  the  town  so  slackened  our  fire  that  the  enemy 
was  enabled  to  make  a  charge  upon  the  fort.  But  the  movement  was  perceived 
and  prepared  for,  and  the  first  signa  of  an  advance  were  greeted  with  a  heavy  and 
well-directed  fire,  which  created  sonae  confusion.  The  rebels  continued  load 
vance,  however,  and  a  part  of  them,  by  veering  to  the  right,  threw  themaelvea  par 
tially  under  cover  of  the  uneven  ground  and  the  suburban  buildings.     On  they 
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came,  with  loud  cheers  that  soanded  distinctly  through  the  now  increasioi'  rosr 
of  battle,  and  which  were  defiantly  answered  by  our  men,  who  now,  reeking  with 
perspiration,  plied  their  rammera  with  accelerated  rapidity,  and  hurled  destruc 
tion  through  the  advancing  lines.  Aa  soon  iw  they  came  within  good  rifle  ranee 
a  terriblj  destructive  fire  was  opened  upon  them,  and  men  toppled,  reeled,  and 
fell  to  the  ground  by  scores.  Although  the  overwhelming  force  continued  to  close 
upon  the  fort,  it  was  now  evident  that  there  was  much  disorder  among  them,  and 
presently  a  portion  of  the  line  gave  way,  when  the  whole  force  broke  in  confusion 
and  retreated  precipitately,  leaving  the  ground  strewn  with  not  leaa  than  200 
killed  and  wounded.     The  discomfited  rebels  were  then  re-formed  upon  their  ori- 

The  houses  near  the  fort  were  again  occupied  by  sharpshonti'ra,  and  the  rebels 
moved  rapidly  up,  with  increased  numbers,  and,  apparently,  a  full  determination 
to  succeed.  They  dashed  forward  from  behind  buildings,  and  such  other  objeota 
aa  served  to  cover  their  advance,  while  the  main  column  rushed  upon  the  fort, 
despite  the  murderous  fire  that  opposed  them.  But  their  efforta  were  futile  The 
indomitable. " six  hundred"  had  no  idea  of  beinn  overpowered,  and  amid  the  an- 
swering thunders  from  fort  and  gun-boats,  and  the  unbroken  rattle  of  small  arms 
the  enemy  was  i^ain  repulsed  and  fled  from  the  field,  disordered  and  whipped' 
Not  less  than  500  men.  dead  or  wounded,  covered  ths  field,  within  rifle  range  of 
the  forti  A  more  gallant  defense  was  never  made.  But  the  fighting  did  not 
cease  with  this  repulse.  The  rebels  swarmed  thicker  and  thicker  in  t"he  build- 
ings, and  an  unintermitting  storm  of  lead  was  poured  from  roofs  and  windows 
notwithstanding  the  houses  were  being  perforated  bv  shot  and  shell  from  all  our 
guns. 

Every  gun  in  the  fort  was  now  turned  upon  the  town,  while  the  gun-boats  took 
an  active  part  in  sweeping  the  streets  and  shelling  the  houses.  The  enemy  find- 
ing that  our  force  was  not  strong  enough  to  risk  leaving  the  works,  did  not  re- 
form his  whole  line  again,  but  sent  his  men  by  detachments,  several  hundred 
strong,  into  the  city,  some  to  burn  and  pillage,  and  others  to  reinforce  those  wl,o 
were  yet  hring  upon  the  garrison.  Now  was  the  hardest  trial  our  brave  fellows 
had  to  hear.  In  spite  of  the  shells  that  were  sent  crushing  through  the  buildincs 
the  sharpshooters,  who,  by  this  time,  must  have  numbered  nearly  1,000,  held  their 
positions,  or  else  falling  back  for  a  few  minutes  again  came  forward,  and  deliv- 
ered their  Sre. 

It  was  now  nearly  night-falL  The  battle  had  continued  from  ten  o'clock  to 
alter  five,  and  yet  the  fate  of  the  day  remained  undecided.  The  heroic  garrison 
headed  by  their  resolute  commander,  still  stood  unfalteringly  to  their  posts,  while 
the  enemy,  conscious  of  the  strength  of  his  overwhelming  rmmbers,  seemed  loth, 
ail^ough  signally  repulsed,  to  yield  to  the  fact  of  his  undeniable  defeat. 

Four  houra  had  passed,  during  three  of  which  there  was  an  almost  unbroken 
roar  of  artillery  and  small  arms.  In  the  mean  time,  the  rebels  had  occupied 
every  part  of  the  town.  The  headquarters  and  quartermaster's  buildings,  which 
were  in  the  most  compactly  built  part  of  the  city,  had  been  sacked  and  fired. 
J  ho  marine  ways  had  also  been  fired,  and  the  steamer  Daootah,  which  was  on  the 
stocks  for  repairs,  was  boarded,  the  crew  robbed  of  every  thing,  and  the  boat 
burned.  Almost  every  store  in  the  place  was  broken  open,  and  its  contents  dam- 
aged, destroyed,  or  carried  ofl:  Clothing,  and  especially  boots  and  shoes,  seem 
to  have  been  chiefly  sought  for,  although  an  exceedingly  large  quantity  of  all 
styles  and  qualities  of  dry  goods,  groceries,  and  provisions  was  carried  ofi'.  Every 
horse  that  could  be  found  was  taken,  and,  in  fact,  nothing  that  could  suit  taste  or 
convenience  was  overlooked. 

As  the  son  began  to  sink,  the  slackened  fire  from  the  buildings  told  that  our 
shelling  had  not  been  without  efl'ect,  and  the  rebels  could  be  seen  from  the  Ibrt 
aa  they  left  the  hoosea  by  hundreds,  and  moved  back  toward  the  upper  end  of 
the  town,  bearing  their  dead  and  wounded.  Many,  however,  remained  behind 
and  although  the  firing  was  now  light  it  was  continuous. 

By  this  time,  the  ammunition  m  the  fort  was  wellnigh  exhausted,  and  it  is 
barely  possible  that  if  the  enemy  had  again  attempted  to  storm  the  works  the 
small  garrison  might  have  been  overpowered  by  sheer  stress  of  overwhelming 
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numliers.  But  his  disastrous  experience  of  that  day  deterred  him,  and  his  offeu- 
sire  operations  were  confined  to  sharp-shooting  from  the  buildings.  This  waa 
kept  up  until  nearly  midnight,  wlien  the  firing  oeased  entirely,  and  the  rebels  left 
the  t«wu.  Col.  Hicks'  announcement  to  the  garrison  that  their  ammunition  had 
almost  given  out,  but  that  they  would  defend  themselves  with  the  bajonet,  was 
received  with  loud  cheers,  and  showed  a  determination  to  fight  to  the  last.  That 
was  an  anxious  night  to  the  occupants  of  the  fort.  The  knowledge  that  theii 
means  of  defense  would  not,  if  attacked,  last  much  longer,  that  the  enemy  was 
Htil)  within  gun-shot  of  them  with  a  force  outnumbering  them  nearly_  ten  to  one, 
and  that  it  was  very  probable  that  a  night  attack  would  be  made,  disinclined  all 
to  sleep,  and  the  peremptory  order  of  Col.  Hicks  that  every  man  should  remain 
broad  awake  and  stand  to  his  post,  was  scarcely  neoeesary.  So  the  night  passed, 
every  man  awaiting  espectantly  the  anticipated  attack  and  determined  to  win  or 

Next  morning,  the  enemy  was  found  to  be  still  in  our  front,  but  some  hundred 
yards  in  rear  of  his  original  line  of  the  day  before.  Every  thing  pointed  to 
another  attack,  and  another  day  of  trial  for  our  gallant  garrison.  In  view  uf  this. 
Col.  Hicka  sent  out  several  detachments  with  orders  to  burn  all  the  buildings 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  enemy's  sharpshooters,  on  the  previous  day,  or 
that  could  afford  them  a  similar  protection  in  the  event  of  an  attack  on  this  day. 
This  order  was  promptly  executed,  and  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  that  part  of 
the  town  below  Broadway,  and  between  Market-street  and  the  river,  together  with 
many  other  buildings  outside  of  these  limits,  were  in  flames.  Many  of  the  finest 
business  houses  and  dwellings  were  thus  destroyed,  and  none  who  has  formerly 
been  acquainted  with  this  once  beautiful  oily  can  help  regretting  the  sad  but  ii" 
■         rtial  desl 


perative  necessity  that  called  for  its  partial 

The  next  day  the  enemy  withdrew  fairly  beaten. 

The  rebel  Brigadier-general  Thompson  was  shot  through  the  head,  while  on  hia 
horse  near  the  fort,  during  the  fight.  After  falling  to  the  ground,  a  shell  struck 
him  in  the  abdomen,  and  blew  him  to  pieces.  His  spinal  column  was  found  sev- 
eral feet  from  his  mangled  body.  Before  the  war,  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  in  Kentucky,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 

Suished  lawyers  of  the  day.     He  was  for  a  long  time  prosecuting  attorney  of  his 
istrict,  and  attained  eminent  popularity  iu  that  capacity. 
The  rebel  loss  was  eatiraated  at  over  1,000 ;  the  union  loss  was  lees 
than  80. 

morgan's   EAID8. 

During  the  progress  of  the  war,  quite  a  number  of  raids  were  made 
into  Kentucky,  under  the  celebrated  John  Morgan,  a  native  of  the 
state,  born  and  bred  near  Lexington ;  most  of  these  were  for  the  sake 
of  plunder,  and  were  far  from  being  successful.  In  nearly  every  en- 
gagement he  was  defeated,  and  generally  failed  to  carry  off  the  spoils 
he  had  collected.  On  the  18th  of  August,  1862,  he  made  a  dash  intc 
the  city  of  Lexington,  killing  6,  and  capturing  120  unionists.  He  was 
defeated  by  a  body  of  union  cavalry,  inferior  in  numbers  to  his  own, 
near  Hardysville,  in  December  of  the  same  year.  He  captured  the 
union  garrison  at  Elizabeth  town,  consisting  of  250  men,  on  the  28th 
of  December,  his  own  force  being  nearly  3000 ;  and  in  a  few  days  after, 
was  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  New  Haven,  Kentucky.  On  the  19th 
of  March,  1863,  he  captured  a  train  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
railroad,  but  while  engaged  in  plundering,  was  dispersed  by  a  de- 
tachment of  union  troops. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  with  4000  cavalry,  after  a  battle  of  seven  hours, 
he  compelled  Col.  Hanson,  with  500  men,  to  surrender  at  Lebanon. 
On  the  7th  of  July,  he  crossed  the  Ohio  river  with  a  large  force,  nearly 
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all  of  which  waa  captured  at  diiferent  points  in  Ohio,  among  tliem 
Morgan  himself;  who  afterward  escaped  H-om  the  penitentiary  at  Co- 
lumbus. 

Early  in  June,  1864,  Morgan  made  another  raid  into  Kentucky.  One  of  his 
men,  captured  at  MayBville,  reported,  tliat  the  force  in  Kentucky  wfts  inimedia'elv 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Morgan,  Col.  Alston  and  Col.  Smith;  that  the  n-l."l 
force  was  a,bout  3000,  a  large  portion  of  them  diBmounted  cavalry.  'I'hey  enrprf  ii 
the  state  at  Found  Gap,  preceded  by  a  scouting  party,  under  Everett,  to  pick  u|i 
horses  for  their  dismounted  wen ;  paused  through  Haaelgreen,  Owingsville,  and 
Flemings  burgh,  and  took  Maysville  without  resistance,  robbing  JM  citizens  ot' 
money  and  other  valuables.  The  farms  of  union  men  were  strippd  of  horses, 
while  those  of  rebel  citiiens  were  protected.  Everett  left  Maysvilie  on  June  8th 
for  Mount  Sterling.  The  ordnance  train  from  Frankfort  was  attacked  near  lis^- 
dftd  by  a  rebei  force  under  Jenkins.  Mr.  Sparka,  a  union  member  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Legislature,  wag  killed.  Gen.  Burbridge,  who  had  been  following  the  rebels 
since  they  left  Pound  Gap,  came  up  with  tiie'm  on  the  9th  at  Mount  Sterling,  and 
defeated  them.  A  portion  of  Moi^an's  command  entered  Lexington  at  2  o'clock, 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  burned  the  Kentucky  Central  KaJlroad  depot,  robbed 
a  number  of  stores,  and  left  at  10  o'clock,  in  the  direction  of  Georgetown  and 
Ii'ninklbrt. 

On  Friday,  the  10th  of  June,  Morgan,  with  3000  rebels,  attacked  the  168th  and 
171st  Ohio  regiments,  under  Gen.  Hobaon,  at  Cyntbiana,  and  after  a  severe  fight, 
compelled  Hodson  to  surrender,  on  condition  that  his  men  should  be  immediately 
exchanged.     'I'hese  troops  from  Ohio  were  all  recruits,  without  military  experience. 

The  earl^  battle  wna  scarcely  over  before  secession  citizens  threw  open  their 
doors,  and  mvit«d  their  rebei  friends  in  to  breakfast     Many  of  them  were  old  ao- 

Juainranees,  and  scores  of  fond  g;reeting8  look  place  in  the  streets,  not  a  few 
emales  running  out  and  stopping  their  old  friends  on  horseback,  greeting  them 
with  smiles  and  laughter,  although  they  came  with  the  blood  of  their  neighbors 
warm  on  their  hands. 

Morgan  remained  in  Cynthiana  Friday  night  expecting  Burbridge's  forces,  and 
exultant  over  the  defeat  of  Hobson.  His  forces  were  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle 
Friday  night,  crossing  the  Millersburg  pike,  a  mile  east  of  the  town. 

At  12  o'clock,  Friday  night.  Gen.  Uurbridge  moved  his  columns  in  the  direction 
of  Paris,  and.  taking  some  prisoners  on  the  road,  arrived  there  at  daylight  on 
Saturday.  He  rested  all  day,  and  heard  of  the  fight  with  Hobson  at  Cynthiana. 
At  midnight  of  Sunday,  he  started  for  Cynih'  d        '  ed  th        j   st  before 

daylight  The  37th  Kentucky,  under  c  mmi  d  fMi  lyl  w  two  miles 
in  the  advance,  and  discovered  the  rebel  lore  m  I     f    m  ttw  a  iine  of 

battle  over  a  mile  long     They  were  p.isted  b  1     d    to  II  h  uses,  and 

along  cross-fences.  The  37th  Kentucky  ad  ed  I  g  th  p  k  d  ployed  as 
skirmishers,  and  fought  the  enemy   for  thre      |       ters     f         h  ten.  llur- 

bridge  came  up  during  the  skirmish,  and  i  1  b  tely  1  m  d  h  i  e  of  bat- 
tle in  the  la,ce  of  the  enemy,  about  four  hund  d  y  d  f  m  tl  d  nee  line, 
placing  his  two  twelve-pounders  on  the  pik  Ih  f  t  y  w  p  t«^d  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  artillery,  and  the  cavalry  th  fl  k  th  7th  Oh  o  on  the 
left,  and  the  9th  Michigan  on  the  right  The  Iry  m  Ita  ly  fl  nked  the 
rebels,  and  turned  back  their  lines,  the  infan  y  h  nte  ad  steadily, 
and  forcing  back  the  rebel  lines.  The  right  gave  way  first,  Col.  Minor  charging 
in  three  lines,  under  a  heavy  rebel  fire,  at  short  range,  and  relying  on  the  saber. 
Col  Howard  Smith  quailed  before  their  advance,  and  turning  his  horse,  led  his 
men  in  a  panic  to  and  through  the  towa  In  charging  upon  the  rebel  left,  the 
9th  Michigan  struck  t«o  far  to  flie  right,  and  out  through  the  rebel  line,  driving 
them  to  the  river,  but  leaving  a  gap  through  which  Morgan  and  a  few  hundred  of 
his  men  escaped,  following  down  the  river,  and  taking  the  Augusta  pike.  The  in- 
fantry pressed  back  the  rebel  center,  and  repulsed  handsomely  a  cavalry' charge. 
The  artillery  meanwhile  was  moved  up  the  pike,  within  half  a  mile  of  town,  and 
hiid  hardly  pot  in  position  when  another  cavalry  charge  was  made  upon  it.  Bat  a 
sweeping  tire  of  capister  swept  men  and  horses  before  it,  and  the  rout  already  be- 
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gun,  reached  its  climnx.  One  by  one  at  first  the  rebels  Fell  back  through  town, 
croaaed  the  river  and  followed  the  Willlamstown  pike.  The  whole  line  clused  in 
on  them,  nod  they  rushed  tnmultuoualj  through  the  streets.  Down  the  railroad, 
orer  fences,  up  the  steep  banks  and  through  the  bottcms,  the  rebels  plunged^  head- 
long in  their  haste  to  escape.  Hemmed  in  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  their  line 
of  escape  was  over  the  bridge  west  of  town,  which  was  filled  with  routed  and  panic- 
stricken  horsemen.  A  general  charee,  by  columns  down  the  streets,  waa  made  by 
Gen.  Burbridge's  forces,  and  Morgan  s  command  completely  routed.  The  rebels, 
unable  to  cross  by  the  bridge,  pushed  into  the  river,  great  nunihera  of  whom  were 
killed  or  drowned  while  crossing.  Those  who  remained  together,  struck  off  to  the 
west,  and  were  followed  for  six  miles  out  by  the  pursuing  force,  leaving  their 
killed  and  wounded  at  every  points  Tn  the  engagement,  Morgan  himself  com- 
manded at  first,  but  soon  left  his  men  under  Col.  Howard  Smith,  and  eacaped. 

Gen.  Burbridge's  success  was  complete.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  were 
taken,  and  one  hundred  killed  or  drowned.  The  wounded  were  most  oF  them  so 
severely  injured  as  to  be  unfitted  for  service  forever,  and  many  of  them  were  mot- 
tally  wounded.  Their  rebel  frienda  concealed  their  number,  making  it  difficult  to 
obtain  a  reliable  estimnte.  The  losses  in  Gen.  Burbridge's  command  were  sixteen 
killed  and  mortally  wounded,  twenty-nine  wounded,  and  none  missing.  One 
thousand  two  hundred  horses  were  captured,  and  a  large  supply  of  ammunition, 
and  one  hundred  prisoners  retaken.  • 

Sunday  night.  Gen.  Burbridge  nnd  staff,  with  four  companies  of  the  llth  Michi- 
gan cavalry,  rode  all  night  and  reached  Georgetown  by  daylight  ^  Col.  Garrard's 
command,  which  was  m'ounled  on  fresh  horses,  and  Col.  Hanson's  brigade,  con- 
tinued the  pursuit.  Col.  Garrard's  brigade  followed  Morgan  closely  b,  Clack 
Mountain,  near  Morehead,  when  further  pursuit  would  have  be  fruitless.  The 
total  number  wlio  escaped  with  Morgan,  according  to  reliable  estimates,  did  not 
exceed  TOO. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  raids  of  the  famous  John  Morgan.  On 
Sunday,  the  4th  of  the  September  ensuing.  Gen.  G-ilJam  surprised  Mor- 
gan and  his  band  at  Greenville,  East  Tennessee,  capturing  86  prisoners 
and  one  gun.  Morgan  was  killed,  the  details  of  his  death  are  thus 
given,  as  published  at  the  time. 

Morgan  waa  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Williams,  in  the  town,  and  was  so 
suddenly  surprised  that  he  rushed  out  only  partly  dressed.  As  he 
waa  passing  through  the  garden,  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  he  was  shot 
through  the  body,  by  Andrew  G.  Campbell,  13th  Tennessee  cavalry. 
This  man  had  two  grievances,  aside  from  his  desire  to  serve  his  coun- 
try, which  made  him  more  anxious  to  kill  the  great  horse-thief.  "When 
our  forces  retired  from  that  section,  Oapt,  Keenan,  of  Gen.  Gillam's 
staff,  was  left  at  the  house  of  a  widow.  When  Morgan  came  up,  he 
cursed  the  woman  for  receiving  him  into  her  house,  and  took  the  sick 
man  and  threw  him  into  a  rough  road  wagon,  and  said,  "Haul  him  off 
like  a  hog;"  and  our  men  have  not  heard  from  him  since.  The  other 
grievance  was  that  Campbell  had  been  conscripted,  and  had  to  serve 
in  the  rebel  ranks  some  months  before  he  could  escape.  After  shoot- 
ing Morgan,  he  took  the  body  on  his  horse  and  carried  it  about  one 
fourth  of  a  mile,  and  pitching  it  to  the  ground,  he  observed  to  his  ofBcere, 
"  There  he  is,  like  a  hog." 

Campbell  for  this  service  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.  Two  of 
Morgan's  staff,  Captains  Withers  and  Clay,  the  latter  a  grandson  of 
Ecnry  Clay,  were  captured  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Williams,  concealed 
in  a  hole  in  which  potatoes  had  been  buried. 
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The  territory  now  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Ohio  was,  originally, 
part  of  that  vast  region  formerly  claimed  by  France,  between  the  Alleghany 
and  Bocky  Mountains,  known  hy  the 
E;enerd,l  name  ot  Louiaiana  It  re 
ceived  its  nj,me  from  the  n\er  that 
forms  its  southern  honndiry  The 
woid  Ohio  in  the  Wyandot  -^ignihes 
Jail  or  beaniijul  nier  which 
wa,B  the  name  given  to  it  by  the 
French  the  first  Furopeans  who  ex 
ploved  thii  part  of  the  countrj 

The  disastrouB  expedition  under 
La  Salle  whj  was  muidered  by  hia 
own  men  did  not  abate  the  ardor  of 
the  French  in  their  great  plan  of  ob 
taming  possession  of  the  vast  region 
we-^tward  of  the  English  colonies 
Iberville,  a  French  officer,  having  in 
charge  an  expedition,  sailed  from 
sBMs  or  uHiu.  France  to  the  Mississippi.     He  en- 

tered the  mouth  of  this  river,  and  proceeded  upward  for  several  hundred 
miles.  Permanent  establishments  were  made  at  different  points,  and  from 
this  time  the  French  colonies  west  of  the  Alleghanies  increased  in  numbers 
and  strength.  Previous  to  the  year  1725,  the  colony  had  been  divided  into 
quarters,  each  having  its  local  governor,  hut  all  subject  to  the  superior  coun- 
cil general  of  Louisiana.  One  of  these  quarters  was  established  north-west 
of  the  Ohio.  ,  ,  ,      . 

Before  the  year  1750,  a  French  post  had  been  fortified  at  the  moutli_  ot 
the  Wabash  and  a  communication  opened  with  Canada,  through  that  river 
and  the  Maumee.  About  the  same  time,  and  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
the  French,  the  "Ohio  Company"  was  formed,  and  made  some  attempts  to 
establish  trading  houses  among  the  Indians.  _ 

The  claims  of  the  different  European  monarchs  to  large  portions  o*  Amer- 
ica were  founded  on  the  first  discoveries  of  their  subjects.  In  1609,  the 
English  monarch  granted  to  the  London  Company,  a  tract  of  land  two  hun- 
dred miles  along  the  coast,  "up  into  the  land  throughout  from  sea  to  sR(t,  west 
and  north-west."     In  1662,  Charles  II  granted  to  certain  settlers  on  the  Con- 
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nccticut,  a  tract  which  extended  its  present  limits  north  and  south,  due 
west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Ir  1749,  the  year  after  the  formation  of  the  Ohio  Company,  it  appears  that 
the  English  huilt  a  trading  house  upon  the  Great  Miami.  In  1752,  this  was 
destroyed,  after  a  severe  battle,  and  the  traders  were  carried  away  to  Canada. 
Thia  was  the  first  British  settlement  in  this  section  of  which  we  have  any 
record.  The  Moravian  missionaries,  prior  to  the  American  Revolution,  had 
a  numher  of  stations  within  the  limits  of  Ohio.  As  early  its  1762,  the  mis- 
sionaries, Heckewelder  and  Post,  were  on  the  Muskingum.  Mary  Ilecke- 
welder,  the  daughter  of  the  missionary,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  white 
child  born  in  Ohio, 

After  Braddock's  defeat,  in  1755,  the  Indians  pnshed  their  escursions  as 
far  as  the  Blue  Ridge.  In  1764,  Gen.  Bradstreet,  having  dispersed  the  In- 
dian Ibrces  besieging  Detroit,  passed  into  the  Wyandot  country  by  way  of 
Sandusky  Bay.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  by  the  chiefs  and  head  men. 
The  Shawnees,  of  the  Scioto  River,  and  the  Delawares,  of  the  Muskingum, 
however,  still  continued  hostile.  Col.  Boijuet,  in  1764,  with  a  body  of  troops, 
marched  from  Fort  Pitt  into  the  heart  of  the  Ohio  country,  on  the  Mus- 
kingum River.  This  expedition  was  conducted  with  great  prudence  and 
skill,  anil  with  scarcely  any  loss  of  life.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  effected  with 
the  Indians,  who  restored  the  prisoners  they  had  captured  from  the  white 
settlements.  The  next  war  with  the  Indians  was  Lord  Dunmore's,  in  1774. 
In  the  fall  of  the  year,  the  Indians  were  defeated  at  Point  Pleasant,  on  the 
Virginia  side  of  the  Ohio.  Shortly  after,  peace  was  made  with  the  Indians 
at  Camp  Charlotte,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  site  of  the  city  of  Chillieothe. 

During  the  Revolutionary  war,  most  of  the  western  Indians  were  more  or 
less  united  against  the  Americans.  In  the  summer  of  1780,  Gen.  Clark  led 
a  body  of  Kentuckians  against  the  Shawnees.  Old  Chillieothe,  on  the  Lit- 
tle Miami,  was  burnt  on  their  approach,  but  at  Fiqua,  on  Mad  River,  sis 
miles  below  the  site  of  Springfield,  they  gave  battle  to  the  whites  and  were 
defeated.  Their  towns.  Upper  and  Lower  Piqua,  were  destroyed.  In  March, 
1782,  a  party  of  Americans,  in  cold  blood,  murdered  94  of  the  defenseless  Mo- 
ravian Indians,  within  the  limits  of  Tuscarawas  county.  In  June  following. 
Col.  Crawford,  at  the  head  of  about  500  men,  was  defeated  by  the  Indians, 
three  miles  north  of  the  site  of  Upper  Sandusky,  in  Wyandot  county.  Col. 
Crawford  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  retreat,  and  burnt  at  the  stake  with  hor- 
rible tortures. 

Aft«r  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  tl  t  t  wh  h  w  d  western 
unappropriated  lands,  with  a  single  exception  1  d  1  1  I  i  tl  United 
Stales.     Virginia,  in  1784.  ceded  all  her  cl    m  t    1     d  th  w       of  the 

Ohio.  In  1786,  Connecticut  also  ceded  her  I  m  f  1  d  j  d  tion  to 
all  the  territory  within  her  chartered  limits  w    t    f  P        y]  She  also, 

in  May,  1801,  ceded  her  jurisdictional  claim  t  11  th  t  t  rr  t  y  lied  the 
"Western  Reserve  of  Connecticut."  New  \  k  d  M  sa  h  tts  also 
ceded  all  their  claims.  Numerous  tribes  of  I  d  a  by  t  f  th  r  prior 
possession,  asserted  their  respective  claims  wh  h  I  h  d  t  b  extin- 
guished, for  which  purpose  treaties  with  the  I  t  be  w  md  t  vari- 
ous times. 

The  Indian  title  to  a  large  part  of  the  terr  toywth  th  Imts  f  Ohio 
huving  become  extingnished,  legislative  acti  th    p    t     f      n      ss  be- 

Ciihie  necessary  before  commencing  settlements.  In  1783,  they  passed  an 
i,rdinunee  for  determining  the  mode  of  disposing  of  these  lands.     Under  that 
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ordinance,  the  first  seven  ranges,  bounded  on  the  east  hy  Pennsylvania  and 
on  the  south  hy  the  Ohio,  were  surveyed.  Sales  of  parts  of  these  were  made 
in  New  York  in  1787,  and  sales  of  other  parts  of  the  same  range  were  made 
at  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia.  No  further  sales  were  made  in  that  dis- 
trict until  Uie  land  office  was  opened  in  Stenhenville,  July  1,  1801. 

In  Octoher,  1787,  the  U.  S,  board  of  treasury  sold  to  Manassah  Cutler  and 
■Winthrop  Sargeaut,  the  agents  of  the  New  England  Ohio  Company,  a  tract 
of  land,  bounded  hy  the  Ohio,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  to  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  western  boundary  of  the  seventh  range  of  townships  then  sur- 
veying: thence  by  said  boundary  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  tenth 
township  from  the  Ohio,  et«.  These  bounds  were  altered  in  1792.  The  set- 
tlement of  this  purchase  commenced  at  Marietta,  at  tie  mouth  of  the  Mus- 
kingum, in  the  spring  of  1788,  and  was  the  first  settlement  formed  in  Ohio. 

The  same  year  in  which  Marietta  was  first  settled,  congress  appointed  Gen. 
Arthur  St.  Clair  governor.  The  territorial  government  was  organized,  laws 
were  made  or  adopted  by  the  governor  and  Judges  Parsons  and  Varnum. 
The  county  of  Washington,  embracing  about  half  the  territory  within  the 
present  limits  of  Ohio,  was  established  by  the  proclamation  of  the  governor. 
A  short  time  after  the  settlement  had  commenced,  an  association  was  formed 
under  the  name  of  the  "  Scioto  Land  Company."  A  contract  was  made  for 
the  purchase  of  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Ohio  Company.  Plans  and  descrip- 
tions of  these  lani^  being  sent  to  France,  they  were  sold  to  companies  and 
individuals.  On  Feb.  19,  1791,  two  hundred  and  eighteen  of  these  pur- 
chasers left  France,  and  arriTed  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  from  whence  they  went 
to  Marietta,  where  about  fifty  of  them  lauded:  the  remainder  of  them  pro- 
ceeded to  Gallipolis,  which  was  laid  out  about  that  time.  Their  titles  to  the 
lands  proving  defective,  congress,  in  1798,  granted  them  a  tract  on  the  Ohio, 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Sciotfl  River,  calleS  the  "French  Grant." 

In  January,  1789,  a  treaty  was  made  at  Fort  Harmar,  between  Gov.  St. 
Clair  and  the  Wyandols,  Chippewas,  Pottawatomies,  and  Sacs,  in  which  for- 
mer treaties  were  renewed.  It  did  not,  however,  produce  the  favorable  re- 
sults anticipated.  The  Indians,  the  same  year,  assumed  a  hostile  appear- 
ance, hovered  around  the  infant  settlements  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum, 
and  between  the  Miamis.  Nine  persons  were  killed,  the  new  settlers  became 
alarmed,  and  block  houses  were  erected. 

Negotiations  with  the  Indians  proving  unavaihng,  Gen._ Harmar  was  di- 
rected to  attack  their  towns.  He  marched  from  Cincinnati,  in  Sept.,  1790, 
with  1,300  men,  and  went  into  the  Indian  country  near  the  site  of  Fort 
Wayne,  in  north-western  Indiana,  and,  after  some  loss,  euccseded  in  buroing 
towns,  and  destroying  standing  corn,  hut  the  object  of  the  expedition  in 
intimidating  the  Indians  was  entirely  unsuccessful.  As  the  Indians  continued 
hostile,  a  new  army  was  assembled  at  Cincinnati,  consisting  of  about  3,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  Gov.  St.  Clair,  who  commenced  his  march  toward 
the  Indian  towns  on  the  Maumee.  On  the  4th  of  Nov.,  1791,  when  near  the 
present  northern  line  of  Darke  county,  the  American  army  was  surprised 
about  half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  by  the 
whole  disposable  force  of  the  north-west  tribes.  The  Americans  weie 
totally  defeated :  upward  of  six  hundred  were  killed,  among  whom  was  Gen. 
Butler. 

In  the  spring  of  1794,  an  American  army  assembled  at  Greenville,  in 
Darke  county,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayno,  consisting  of 
about  2,000  regular  troops,  and  1,500  mounted  volunteers  from  Kentucky. 
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The  Indiana  had  collected  their  whole  force,  amounting  to  about  2.000  war- 
mrs,  near  a  Britiat  fort  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  Maumee.  On'the  20th 
of  Aug.,  1794,  Gen.  Wayne  encountered  the  enemy  in  a  short  and  deadly 
conflict,  when  the  Indians  fled  in  the  greatest  confusion.  After  destroying 
all  the  houses  and  cornfields  in  the  vicinity,  the  victorious  army  returned  to 
the  raouth  o'f  the  Auglaize,  where  Wayne  erected  Fort  Defiance.  The  In- 
dians, being  convinced  of  their  inability  to  resist  the  American  arms,  sued 
for  peace.  A  grand  council  of  eleven  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  assembled 
at  Greenville,  when  they  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  United  States  their  solo 
protector,  and  never  te  sell  their  lands  to  any  other  power. 

At  this  period  there  was  no  fixed  seat  of  government.  The  laws  were 
passed  whenever  they  seemed  to  be  needed,  at  any  place  where  the  territorial 
legislators  happened  to  assemble.  The  population  of  the  territory  continued 
to  increase  and  extend.  From  Marietta,  settlers  spread  into  the  adjoining 
country.  The  Virginia  military  reservation  drew  a  considerable  number  of 
Revolutionary  veterans  and  others  from  that  state.  The  region  between  the 
Miamis,  from  the  Ohio  far  upward  toward  the  sources  of  Mad  River,  became 
chequered  with  farms.  The  neighborhood  of  Detroit  became  populous,  and 
Connecticut,  by  grants  of  land  within  the  tract  reserved  in  her  deed  of  ces- 
sion, induced  many  of  her  citizens  to  seek  a  home  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Erie. 

The  territorial  legislature  first  met  in  1799.  An  act  was  passed  confirming 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  judges  and  governor,  the  -validity  of  which  had  been 
doubted.  This  act,  as  well  as  every  other  which  originated  in  the  council, 
was  prepared  and  brought  forward  by  Jacob  Burnet,  afterward  a  distinguished 
judge  and  senator,  to  whose  labors,  at  this  session,  the  territory  was  indebted 
for  some  of  its  most  beneficial  laws.  William  H.  Harrison,  then  secretary  of 
the  territory,  was  elected  delegate  to  congress.  In  1802,  congress  having  ap- 
proved the  measure,  a  convention  assembled  in  Chiliicothe  and  formed  a  state 
constitution,  which  became  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state  by  the  act  of  the 
convention  alone,  and  by  this  act  Ohio  became  one  of  the  states  of  the  federal 

The  first  general  assembly  under  the  state  constitution  met  at  Chiliicothe, 
March  1,  1803.  Eight  new  counties  were  made  at  this  session,  viz:  Oallia, 
Scioto,  Franklin,  Columbiana,  Butler,  Warren,  Greene  and  Montgomery, 
In  1805,  the  United  Stales,  by  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  acquired  for  th'i 
use  of  the  grantees  of  Connecticut  all  that  part  of  the  Western  Reserve  which 
lies  west  of  the  Cuyahoga.  By  subsequent  treaties,  all  the  country  watered 
by  the  Maumee  and  Sandusky  was  acquired,  and  the  Indian  title  to  lands 
iu  Ohio  is  now  extinct. 

About  the  year  1810,  the  Indians,  who,  since  the  treaty  at  Greenville,  had 
been  at  pea«e,  began  to  commit  depredations  upon  the  western  settlers.  The 
celebrated  Teoumseh  was  active  in  his  efi'orts  to  unite  the  native  tribes  against 
the  Americans,  and  to  arrest  the  further  extension  of  the  settlements.  In 
1811,  Gen.  Harrison,  then  governor  of  Indiana  territory,  marched  against 
the  Indians  on  the  Wabash,  The  battle  of  Tippecanoe  ensued,  in  which  the 
Indians  were  totally  defeated.  In  the  war  of  1812,  with  Great  Britain,  Ohio 
bore  her  full  share  in  the  contest.  Her  sons  volunteered  with  alacrity  their 
services  in  the  field,  and  hardly  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  north-west  in 
which  some  of  these  citizen  soldiers  did  not  seal  their  devotion  to  their  coun- 
try in  their  blood. 

In  1816,  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Columbus.     In  1817,  tha 
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first  resolution  relating  to  a  canal  connecting  the  Ohio  Biver  with  Lake  Erie 
was  introduced  into  the  legislature.  In  1825,  an  act  was  passed  "to  provide 
for  the  internal  improvement  of  the  state  by  navigable  canals."  The  con- 
struction of  these  and  other  works  of  improvement  has  been  of  immense  ad- 
vantage in  developing  the  reaourcea  of  Ohio,  which  in  little  more  than  half  a 
century  has  changed  from  a  wilderness  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  of 
the  union. 

Ohio  is  bounded  N.  by  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie,  E,  by  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  W.  by  Indiana,  and  southerly  by  Kentuuky  and  Virginia,  being 
separated  from  these  last  named  two  states  by  the  Ohio  River,  which  washes 
the  borders  of  the  state,  through  its  numerous  meanderings,  for  a  distance  of 
■  more  than  430  miles.  It  is  about  220  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  200 
from  N.  to  S.,  situated  between  38°  32'  and  42°  N.  Lat.,  and  between  80°  35' 
and  84°  40'  W.  Long.  The  surfaue  of  the  state  covers  an  area  of  about 
39,964  square  miles,  or  25,676,  960  acres,  of  which  about  one  half  are  im- 
proved. 

The  land  in  the  interior  of  the  state  and  bordering  on  Lake  Erie  is  gen- 
erally level,  and  in  some  places  marshy,  From  one  quarter  to  one  third  of 
the  territory  of  the  state,  comprising  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  bordering 
on  the  Ohio  River,  is  hilly  and  broken.  On  the  margin  of  the  Ohio,  and 
several  of  its  tributaries,  are  alluvial  lands  of  great  fertility.  The  valleys  of 
the  Scioto  and  the  Great  and  Little  Miami  are  the  most  extensive  sections  of 
level,  rich  and  fertile  lands  in  the  state.  In  the  north-west  section  of  the 
state  is  an  extensive  tract  of  great  fertility,  called  the  "Black  Swamp,"  much 
of  which,  since  the  year  1855,  has  been  opened  into  farms  with  un- 
precedented rapidity.  Though  Ohio  has  no  elevations  which  may  be 
termed  mountains,  the  center  of  the  state  is  about  1,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  summit  of  the  abrupt  hills  bordering  on  the  Ohio,  several 
hundred  feet  high,  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  country  through 
which  the  rivers  have  excavated  their  channels  in  the  lapse  of  ages. 

Ohio  po&sesses  in  abundance  the  important  minerals  of  coal  and  iron.  The 
bituminous  coal  region  commences  at  the  Ohio  River,  and  extends  in  a  belt, 
between  the  Scioto  and  Muskingum  Rivers,  nearly  to  Lake  Erie.  Great  quan- 
tities of  iron  ore  are  found  in  the  same  section  in  a  bed  about  100  miles  long 
by  12  wide,  said  to  be  superior  to  any  other  in  the  United  States  for  the  finer 
eastings.  Salt  springs  are  frequent  and  very  valuable.  Marble  and  free- 
stone, well  adapted  for  building  purposes,  abound.  Almost  all  parta  are  suit- 
able for  agricultural  purposes,  and  the  state  ranks  among  the  first  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil.  Indian  corn  is  the  staple  production.  Large  crops  of 
wheat,  great  quantities  of  pork,  butter,  cheese  and  wool  are  annually  pro- 
duced. The  grain  crops  of  Ohio  are  very  large ;  the  estimate  for  1860,  a 
favorable  year,  was:  Indian  corn,  80  millions  of  bushels;  wheat,  30  milhons; 
and  oats,  20  millions.  It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  state  has  the  natural 
capacity  to  feed  18  milhons  of  people.  Population  in  1800  was  45,3(i5 ;  in 
1820,  581,434;  in  1850,  1,980,408,  and  in  1860,  2,377,917. 

Marietta,  the  capital  of  Washington  county,  and  oldest  town  in  the  state, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  at  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Ohio,  104  miles  south-east  of  Columbus,  62  below  Wheeling, 
Va.,  and  300,  by  the  river,  above  Cincinnati.  It  ie  built  principally  on  level 
ground,  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery.  Many  of  the  houses  are  eon- 
Btructed  with  great  neatness,  having  fine  gardens,  and  ornamenUl  trees  and 
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shrubbery,  which  mark  the  New  England  origin  of  ite  population.  The 
founders  of  the  town  comprised  an  unusual  number  of  peraons  of  refinement 
and  taste.  Very  many  of  them  had  served  as  ofEcera  in  the  armies  of  the 
revolution  and  becoming  ruined  in  their  fortunes  in  the  service  of  thei 


try  were  thus  prompted  to  seek  ■»  new  1  o 

cttT  Coll  ge    n  th  b  phce  wa  ch  iteied 

spett  ble  institut    n      f  the  kind  m  the    tate 


Ma- 

Fopulation  about  5,000. 

In  the  autumn  of  1785,  a 
detachment  of  tJ.  8,  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Muj. 
Doughty,  commenced  the 
erection  of  Fort  Harmar,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Musk- 
ingum. It  was  named  in 
honor  of  Col.  Harmar,  to 
whose  regiment  Major 
Doughty  was  attached.  In 
the  autumn  of  1787.  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Ohio  Company 
organized  in  New  England, 
preparatory  to  a  settlement. 
In  the  course  of  the  winter 
following,  a  parly  of  about 
40  men,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Col.  Rufus  Put- 
nam, proceeded  over  the  Al- 
leghanies  by  the  old  Indian 
path  which  had  been  opened 
into  Braddock's  road,  and 
boats  being  constructed,  they  proceeded  down  the  river,  and  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1788,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  state  of  Ohio. 

"As  tit.  Clair,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  the  preceding  October,  had  not 
yet  arrived,  it  beonme  necessary  to  erect  a  temporary  government  for  their  internal 
security,  for  which  purpose  a  set  of  laws  was  passed  and  published,  by  being  nailed 
to  a.  tree  in  the  village,  and  Return  Jonathan  Meigs  was  appointed  to  administer 
them.  It  Is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  good  habits  of  the  people  of  the  colonv,  that 
during  three  months  but  one  difference  occurred,  and  that  was  compromised  In- 
deed, a  better  set  of  men  altogetlier  could  scarce  have  been  selected  for  the  pur- 
pose than  Putnam's  little  hand.  Washington  might  well  say,  'no  colony  in  America 
was  ever  settled  under  such  favorable  auspices  as  tEiat  which  was  first  commenced 
at  the  Muskingum.  Information,  property  and  strength  will  be  its  characteristics. 
I  know  many  of  the  settlers  personally,  and  there  never  were  men  better  calculated 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  such  a  community.' 

On  the  2d  of  July,  a  meeting  of  the  directors  and  agents  was  held  on  the  banks 
of  the  Muskingum,  for  the  purpose  of  naming  the  new-bom  city  and  its  public 
squares.  As  the  settlement  had  been  merely  "The  Muskingum,'  the  name  Marietta 
■was  now  formally  given  to  it,  in  honor  of  Marie  Antoinetta 

On  the  4th  of  Jubr,  an  oration  was  delivered  by  James  M.  Varnum,  who,  with 
S.  H.  Parsons  and  John  Armstrong,  had  been  appointed  to  the  judicial  bench  of 
the  territory,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1787.  Five  days  later,  the  governor  arrived, 
and  the  colony  began  to  assume  form.  The  ordinance  of  1787  provided  two  dis- 
trict grades  of  government  for  the  north-west  territory,  under  the  first  of  which  the 
whole  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  and  three  judges,  and  this  form  was 
at  once  organized  upon  the  governor's  arrival     The  first  law,  which  was  'for  regu- 
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ting  and  esbibliBhing  the  militia,'  was  published  upon  the  25th  of  July,  and  the 
-.1  day^  appeared  the_ governor's  proclamation,  erecting  all  the  country  that  had 
'  ■"*'■  ^"'"i-  into  the  county  of  Waah- 


1  ceded  by  the  Indians  east  of  the  Scioto  Eivi 


from  that  time  forward,  notwithstanding  the  doubt  yet  existing  as  to  the  In- 
dians, all  at  Marietta  went  on  prosperously  and  pleaaanUy.  On  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber, the  first  (iourt  was  held,  with  becoming  ceremonies,  which  was  the  first  civil 
court  ever  convened  in  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio. 

-I  he  procession  was  formed  at  the  Point  (where  most  of  the  setflers  reisided)  in 
the  following  order:  Ist,  the  high  sheriff,  with  his  drawn  sword;  2d,  the  citizens; 
id,  the  officers  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Harmar;  4th,  the  members  of  the  bar;  5fJi 
the  supreme  judges;  6th,  the  governor  and  clerajman;  7th,  the  newly  appointed 
judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  geneRiJs  Kufus  Putnam  and  Bern.  Tupper 

Ihey  marched  np  a  path  that  had  been  cut  and  cleared  through  the  forest  to 
Campus  Martina  HiJl  (st«ckade),  where  the  whole  counter-marched,  and  the  iudaes 
(Putnam  and  Tupper)  took  their  seats.  The  clergyman,  Eev.  Dr,  Cutler  then  ID- 
volted  the  divine  blessing.  The  sheriff,  CoL  Bbenezer  Sproat  (one  of  nature's  no- 
bles), proclaimed  with  his  solemn  "Oh  yes'  that  a  court  is  opened  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  even  handed  justice  to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  to  the  guilty  and  the  inno- 
cent, without  rMpect  of  persons;  none  to  be  punished  vrithout  a  trial  by  their 
peers,  and  then  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  and  evidence  in  the  case.'  Although  thia 
scene  vraa  exhibited  thus  early  in  tie  settlement  of  the  state,  few  ever  equaled  it 
m  the  dignity  and  exalted  character  of  its  principal  partidpatflrs.  Many  of  them 
belong  to  the  history  of  our  country,  in  the  darkest  as  well  as  most  splendid  pe- 
riods of  the  revolutionary  war  To  witness  this  spectacle  a  Krge  body  of  Indiana 
WOB  u-lleeted  from  the  most  powerful  tnbea  then  occupying  the  almjst  entire  west 
Ihey  had  issembled  for  the  purpose  of  miking  a  tretty  Wh^thpr  an\  of  them 
entered  the  hall  of  justice,  or  what  were  thtii  impr  a-i  n=  w    art  nit  t  11 


S.uii  liter  Uiidin^  tainpua  Maitiu=,  a  &tockadwi  tort  wis  l>et,un  on  the 
veigi.  ot  that  beautiful  piam,  overlooLing  the  MusLingara,  on  which  ire 
seated  those  celebrated  remains  of  antiquity,  but  it  was  not  completed  with 
pihs-idea  and  bastions  until  the  winter  of  1790-1  It  was  i  suuare  nf  IsO 
feet  on  a  side  At  each  corner  wis  a  strong  block  house,  sarmounteJ  hj  a 
tower  ind  sentry  box 

Ih  se  houses  vrere  20  feet  square  below,  and  24  feet  above  and  projc.  ttd  0  feet 
beyond  the  curtains,  or  mam  walls  ot  the  fort  The  intermediate  curtains  were 
built  up  with  dwelling  houses,  made  of  wood,  whipsawed  into  timbers  four  inches 
tiin:k,  and  of  the  requisite  width  and  length.     Those  were  laid  up  similar  to  the 
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Btructure  of  log  houses,  with  the  ends  nicely  dove-tailed  or  fitted  together  so  as  tc 
make  a  neat  finish.  The  whole  were  two  stories  high,  and  covered  with  good  shin- 
gle roofs.  Convenient  chimneys  were  erected  of  bricks,  for  cooking  ana  warming 
the  rooms.  A  number  of  the  dwellinf;  houses  were  built  and  owned  by  private  in- 
dividuals, who  had  families.  In  the  west  and  south  fronts  were  strong  gateways; 
and  over  that  in  the  center  of  the  front  looking  to  the  Muskingum  Kiver,  was  » 
belfry.  The  chamber  underneath  was  occupied  by  the  Hon.  Winthrop  Sorgeaut, 
as  an  office,  he  being  secretary  to  the  governor  of  the  N.  W.  Territory,  Gen.  SL 
Clair,  and  performing  the  duties  of  governor  in  his  absence.  The  dwelling  houses 
occupied  a  upace  from  15  to  30  feet  each,  and  were  sufficient  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  forty  or  fifty  families,  and  did  actually  contain  from  200  to  300  persona, 
men,  women  and  children,  during  tha  Indian  war. 

Before  the  Indians  commenced  hostilities,  the  block-bouses  were  occupied  as  fol- 
lows : — rile  south-west  one  by  the  family  of  Gov.  St.  Clair ;  the  north-west  one  for 
public  worship  and  holding  of  courts.  The  south-east  block-house  was  occupied 
by  pnrate  families ;  and  the  north-east  as  an  office  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
directors  of  the  company.  The  area  within  the  walls  was  144  feet  square,  and  af- 
forded a  fine  parade  ground.  In  the  center  was  a  well,  80  feet  in  depth,  for  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  inhabitants  in  case  of  a  siege.  A  large  sun-dial  stood  for 
many  years  in  the  square,  placed  on  a  handsome  post,  and  gave  note  of  the  march 
of  time.  It  is  still  preserved  as  a  relic  of  the  old  Rarrison.  After  the  war  com- 
menced, a  regular  miiitarj  c<)rps  was  oi^anized,  and  a  guard  constantly  kept  night 
and  day.  The  whole  establishment  formed  a  very  strong  work,  and  lellected  great 
credit  on  the  head  that  planned  it. 

Ship  building,  at  Marietta,  was  carried  on  quite  extensively  at  an  early  day. 
From  the  year  1800  to  1807,  the  business  was  very  thriving.  Com.  Abm. 
Whipple,  a  veteran  of  the  Revolution,  conducted  the  one  first  built,  the  St. 
Clair,  to  the  ocean. 

At  that  time  Marietta  was  made  "a  port  of  clearance,"  from  which  vessels  could 
receive  regular  papers  for  a  foreign  country.  "This  circumstance  was  the  cause 
of  ft  curious  incident,  which  look  place  in  the  year  1806  or  1807.  A  ship,  Imilt  at 
Marietta,  cleared  from  thatport  with  a  cargo  of  pork,  flour,  etc.,  for  New  Orleans, 
From  tfience  she  sMled  to  England  with  a  load  of  cotton,  and  being  chartered  to 
take  a  cat^o  Ijd  St  Petersburg,  the  Americans  being  at  that  time  carriers  for  half 
the  world,  reached  that  port  in  safety.  Her  papers  being  examined  by  a  naval 
officer,  and  dating  from  the  port  of  Mjirietta,  Ohio,  she  waa  seized,  upon  the  plea 
of  tlieir  being  a  forgery,  as  no  such  port  was  known  in  the  civilized  world.  With 
considerable  difficulty  the  captain  procured  a  map  of  the  United  States,  and  point- 
ing with  his  finger  to  the  mouth  of  tne  Mississippi,  traced  the  course  of  that  stream 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio;  from  thence  he  led  ttie  astonished  and  admiring  naval 
officer  along  the  devious  track  of  the  latter  river  to  the  port  of  Marietta,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  from  whence  he  had  taken  his  departure.  This  explan- 
ation waa  entirely  satisfactflry,  and  the  American  was  dismissed  with  every  token 
of  regard  and  respect" 

One  of  tiie  early  settlers  in  this  region,  gave  Mr.  Howe,  for  his  work  on 
Ohio,  the  annexed  amusing  sketch,  illustrating  pioneer  life ; 

People  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  an  old  settled  country,  can  form  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  privations  and  hardships  endured  b^  the  pioneers  of  our  now  flourish- 
ing and  prosperous  state.  When  I  look  on  Ohio  as  it  is,  and  think  what  it  was  in 
1802,  when  I  first  settled  here,  I  am  struck  with  astonishment,  and  ciin  hardly 
credit  my  own  senses.  When  I  emigrated,  I  waa  a  young  man,  without  any  prop- 
erty, trade,  or  profession,  entirely  dependent  on  my  own  industry  for  a  living,  1 
purchased  60  acres  of  new  iMid  on  credit,  2  1-2  miles  from  any  house  or  road,  and 
built  a  camp  of  poles,  7  by  4  feet,  and  5  feet  high,  with  three  sides  and  a  fire  in 
front  I  furnished  myself  with  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  piece  of  pickled  pork,  some  po- 
tatoes, borrowed  a  frying  pan,  and  commenced  housekeeping,  1  was  not  hindered 
from  my  work  by  company;  for  the  first  week  I  did  not  see  a  living  soul,  but,  to 
make  amends   for  the  want  of  it,  I  had  every  night  a  most  glorious  concert  of 
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1  -ri  .^,.-1g      T  iinAii  niljp  Adami  siiw  the  necessity  of  ii  help-mate,  and  per- 

BQOare— Quite  ariatooratio  in  those  days— and  moved  mto  it  1  was  fortuniite 
eS  to  ™sBe«  a  jack-knife;  with  that  1  made  a  wooden  knife  and  two  wooden 
fXfwwXanswered  admirably  for  us  to  eat  with  A  ^^'i^'^,?^^ 'T;"*^^;^^ 
took  two  round  poleB  for  the  posts,  inserted  a  poSe  in  them  for  a  side  rai!,  two  other 
™ks  wet^  "uTerted  for  end  pWes  the  ends  of  which  were  gut  m  the  lop  of  the 
C'e-s^m"  puncheons  weJe  then  split  and  laid  from  the  side  rail  to  the  ore  vice 
hetween  the  lot's  of  the  house,  which  formed  a  substantial  bod-cord,  on  which  we 
r^'?'!:^^."^,, bed,  the  only  one  we  had-^n  which  we  slept  as  soundly  and  woke  as 


In  process  of  time  a  yard  an  i  a  half  of  i^lieo  whs  wanted    I  ' 
through  the  woods  ten  miles,  \o  Marietta,  to  procure  it,  but  alas  I  whe! 
there  I  found  that,  in  the  absence  of  both  money  and  oredit,  the  calicf 


Si 


arrned 

iie  obtained.  The  dilemma  was  a  serious  one,  and  how  to  escape  I  could  not  de- 
vise; but  I  had  no  sooner  informed  my  wife  of  my  failure,  than  she  suggested  that 
I  had  a  pair  of  thin  pantaloons  which  I  could  very  well  spare,  that  would  make 
decent  frock:  the  pants  were  cut  up,  the  frock  made,  and  in  due  time,  the 

ild  was  dressed. 

The  long  winter  evenings  were  rather  tedious,  and  in  order  to  make  them  piasa 
more  smoothly,  by  great  esertion,  I  purchased  a  share  in  the  Belpre  library,  6  miles 
distant.  From  this  I  promised  myself  much  entert^nment,  but  another  obstacle 
presented  itself— I  had  no  candles ;  however,  the  woods  afforded  plenty  of  ^ine 
knots— with  these  1  made  torches,  by  which  I  could  read,  though  I  nearly  spoiled 
my  eyes.  Many  a  night  have  I  passed  in  this  manner,  till  12  or  1  o'clock  reading 
to  my  wife,  while  she  was  hatflheling,  carding  or  spinning.  Time  rolled  on,  the 
payments  for  my  land  became  due,  and  money,  at  that  time,  in  Ohio,  was  a  cash 
article :  however,  1  did  not  desp^r.  _  I  bought  a  few  steers ;  some  I  bartered  for 
and  others  I  got  on  credit — my  credit  having  somewhat  improved  since  the  calico 
expedition — slung  a  knapsack  on  my  back,  and  started  alone  with  my  cattle  for  Eom- 
ney,  on  the  Potomac,  where  I  sold  them,  then  traveled  on  to  Litchfield,  Connecti- 
cut, paid  for  my  land,  and  had  just  $1  left  to  bear  my  expenses  home,  600  miles 
distjiut  Before  I  returned,  I  worked  and  procured  50  oenbi  in  cash ;  with  this  and 
luy  dollar  I  commenced  my  journey  homeward.  I  laid  out  my  dollar  for  cheap 
hair  combs,  and  these,  with  a  little  Yankee  pleasantry,  kept  me  very  comfortiibly 
at  the  private  houses  where  I  stopped  till  I  got  to  Owego,  on  the  Susquehanna, 
where  I  hud  a  power  of  attorney  to  collect  some  money  for  a  neighbor  in  Ohio. 
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At  Marietta  are  some  ancient  works,  whiot,  although  not  more  remarka- 
ble than  others  in  the  state,  and  not  so  extensive  as  some,  are  more  generally 
known,  from  having  been  so  frequently  described  by  travelers.  They  are  on 
an  elevated  plain,  above  the  present  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  on  the  east 
side,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  its  junction  with  the  Ohio.  They  consist 
of  walls  and  mounds  of  earth  in  direct  lines,  and  in  square  and  circular 
forms.  The  largest  square  fort,  or  town,  contained  about  forty  acres,  en- 
compassed by  a  wall  of  earth,  from  sis  to  ten  feet  high.  On  each  side  were 
three  openings,  probably  gateways.  On  the  side  next  the  Muskingum  there 
was  a  covert  way,  formed  of  two  parallel  walls  of  earth,  upward  of  200  feet 
apart,  extending  probably,  at  the  time  of  their  construction,  to  the  river. 
There  was  also  a  smaller  fort,  consisting  of  20  acres,  having  walls,  gateways 
and  mounds.  The  mound  in  the  present  graveyard  is  situated  on  the  south- 
east of  the  smaller  fort.  The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monu- 
ments in  this  yard : 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Commodore  Abbirau  Whipplk,  whose  naval  skill  and  courage 
will  ever  remain  the  pride  and  boaat  of  his  eonntry.  In  the  RKVOLr-riON,  ho  was  the  first 
on  the  aeas  to  hurl  defiance  at  proud  Britain,  gallantly  leading  the  way  to  wrest  from  the 
mistresB  of  the  seaa  her  seepter,  and  there  wave  the  afar  spangled  banner.  He  also  con- 
ducted to  the  aea  the  flrat  square  rigged  vessel  ever  built  od  the  Oiiio,  opening  to  commerce 
resources  beyond  oalonlation.     He  was  born  Sept.  26th,  A.D.  1733,  and  died  May  26th,  1819, 


Gen.  EuFtrs  Pdtsam,  died  May  4,  1824,  in  the  87th  yea 


dletown,  Connecticut,  Nov.  — ,  1766,  and  died  at  Marietta,  March  29,  1825.  For  many 
yearshis  time  and  talenta  were  devoted  to  the  service  of  hiaeountry.  He  sncceasively  flll^ 
the  place  of  Judge  of  the  Territory  North-west  of  the  Ohio,  Senator  of  Congress  of  thf 
United  States,  Governor  of  the  State,  and  Post  Master  General  of  the  Tluiled  States,  To 
the  honoured  and  revered  memory  of  an  ardent  Patriot,  a  practical  Statesman,  an  enlight- 
ened Scholar,  a  dutiful  Son,  an  indulgent  Father,  aa  aSectionate  Husband,  this  monumsnl 
is  erected  by  his  mourning  widow,  Bophia  Meigs. 

In  memory  of  Doctor  SauCEL  Hildrete,  a  native  of  Masea^hu setts,  who  died  at  Eelpre, 
August  Bth,  A.D.  1833,  aged  73  years. 

Death  is  the  good  man's  friend— the  messenger  who  calls  him  to  his  Father's  house. 


M*KTHi  Bhiinebd,  daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  Speneer,  Jr.,  an 
Sen.  Joseph  Spencer,  officers  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution  in 


d  grand -daughter  of  Maj. 


GALiilPOLis,  the  county  seat  of  G-allia  county,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
Ohio,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Ohio  River,  102  miles  south-easterly  froia 
Columbus,  and  contains  abotit  2,800  inhabitants.  It  was  settled  in  1791,  by 
a  French  colony,  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  "Scioto  Company," 
which  appears  to  have  been  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Ohio  Company. 
The  agents  of  the  Scioto  Company,  in  Paris,  were  Joel  Barlow,  of  the 
United  States ;  Playfair,  an  Englishman ;  and  a  Frenchman,  named  De  Sais- 
son.  A  handsome,  but  deceptive  French  map  was  engraved,  and  glowing 
representations  of  the  country  were  given,  and,  being  about  the  beginoing 
of  the  French  Revolution,  the  "flattering  delusion"  took  strong  hold.  The 
terms  to  induce  emigration  were  as  follows:  The  company  proposed  to  take 
the  emigrant  to  their  lands  and  pay  the  cost,  and  the  latter  bound  himself 
to  work  three  years  for  the  company,  for  which  he  was  to  receive  fifty  acres, 
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nen  left  their  nilive  tountry 
!  their  wjy  to  the  pron  i  eJ 


a  house  and  eow  About  fi(e  hundreil  Frei 
debarked  mostly  at  Alexandria  Va  and  i 
!ai  ] 

The  locat  on  of  (xallipolia  was  effected  just  before  the  arm  il  of  the 
French      Col  Rufus  Putnim  sent  M^i   Bumham  with  abi  ut  40  men  for 


GalhpoUs,  I  e.  Town  of  Ike  French,  in  1791. 
that  purpobe,  who  made  the  clearing,  and  erected  block-houses  and  cabins  on 
the  present  public  ^quaie  Eighty  log  cabins  were  constructed,  20  in  eaoh 
row.  At  each  of  the  corners  were  block -houses,  two  stories  high.  Aboye 
the  cabins,  on  the  square,  were  two  other  parallel  rows  of  cabins,  which,  with 
a  high  stockade  fence,  formed  a  sufficient  fortification  in  times  of  danger. 
These  upper  cabins  were  a  story  and  a  half  high,  built  of  hewed  logs,  and 
finished  in  better  style  than  those  below,  being  intended  for  the  richer  class. 
The  following  is  from  a  eommunioation  to  the  American  Pioneer,  from  one 
of  the  colonists,  Waldeurard  Meulette : 

At  an  early  meetinj;  of  the  colonists,  the  town  was  named  Gallipolis  (town  of 
the  French),  I  did  not  arrive  till  nearly  all  the  colonists  were  there.  1  descended 
the  river  in  1791,  in  flat  boats,  loaded  with  troops,  commanded  by  Gen.  St  Cliur, 
destined  for  an  expedition  against  the  Indians.  Some  of  mj  countrymen  joined 
that  expedition;  among  others  was  Count  Malartio,  a  captain  in  the  EVeroh  guard 
of  Louis  XVI.  General  St  Clair  made  him  one  of  his  aids-de^camp  in  the  battle, 
in  which  he  was  severely  woanded.  He  went  back  to  Philadelphia,  from  whence 
he  returned  to  France.  The  Indians  were  encouraged  to  greater  depredations  and 
murders,  by  their  success  in  this  espedition,  but  most  especially  aftamst  the  Amer- 
ican settlements.  From  their  intercourse  with  the  French  in  Canada,  or  some 
other  cause,  they  seemed  less  disposed  to  trouble  us.  Immediately  after  St  Clair's 
defeat,  Col.  Sproat,  commandant  at  Marietta,  appointed  four  spies  for  Gallipolis — 
two  Americans  and  two  French,  of  which.  I  was  one,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the 
treaty  at  Greenville,  in  1795,  that  we  were  released. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  difficulties,  the  difference  of  tempers,  education,  and 
professions,  the  inhabitants  lived  in  harmony,  and  having  litue  or  nothinj  to  do, 
made  themselves  agreeable  and  useful  to  each  other.  The  Americans  and  hunters, 
employed  by  the  company,  performed  the  first  labors  of  clearing  Ihe  township, 
which  was  divided  into  lota. 

Although  the  French  were  willing  to  work,  yet  the  clearing  of  an  American 
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wilderness  and  its  heavy  timber,  was  far  more  than  they  could  perform.  To  mi- 
grate from  the  eastern  states  to  the  "far  west,"  is  painful  enoagli  now-a-days,  but 
bow  much  more  so  it  must  be  for  a  citizen  of  a  large  European  townl  Even  a 
farmer  of  the  old  countries  would  find  it  very  hard,  if  not  impossible  to  clear  land 
in  the  wilderness.  Those  hunters  were  paid  by  the  colonists  to  prepare  their  gar- 
den ground,  which  was  to  receive  the  seeds  brought  from  France;  few  of  the  col- 
onists knew  how  to  make  a  garden,  but  they  were  guided  by  a  few  books  on  that 
subject,  which  thoy  had  brought  likewise  from  France.  The  colony  then  began  to 
improve  in  it?  appearance  and  comfort  The  fresh  provisions  were  supplied  by  the 
company's  hunters,  the  others  came  from  their  magazines. 

Breckenridge,  in  his  Eecollectiona,  gives  some  reminiscences  of  Gallipolis, 
related  in  a  style  of  charming  simplicity  and  humor.  He  was  then  a  boy  of 
nine  years  of  age  r 

Behold  me  onee  more  in  port,  and  domiciled  at  the  house,  or  inn,  of  Monsieur,  or 
rather,  Dr.  Saugrain,  a  cheerful,  sprightly  little  Frenchman,  four  feet  sis,  English 
measure,  and  a  chemist,  natural  philosopher  and  physician,  both  in  the  English  and 
French  sif^iification  of  the  word.  .  .  .  This  sin^lar  village  was  settled  by  people 
from  Paris  and  Lyons,  chieQy  artisans  and  artists,  peculiarly  unfitted  to  sit  down 
in  the  wilderness  and  clear  away  forests.  I  have  seen  half  a  dozen  at  work  in 
taking  down  a  tree,  some  pulling  ropes  fastened  to  the  branches,  while  others  were 
cutting  around  it  like  beavers.  Sometimes  serious  accidents  occurred  in  conse-' 
quenee  of  their  awkwardness.  Their  former  employment  had  been  only  calculated 
to  administer  to  the  luxury  of  highly  polished  and  wealthy  societies.  There  were 
carvers  and  gilders  to  the  king,  coach^  makers,  freizurs  and  peruke  makers,  and  a 
variety  of  others  who  might  have  found  some  employment  in  our  larger  towns,  but 
who  were  entirely  out  of  their  place  in  the  wiMajif  Ohio.  Their  means  bv  this 
time  had  been  exhausted,  and  they  were  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  the 
comforts  and  even  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  country  back  from  the  river  was 
still  a  wilderness,  and  the  Gallipotians  did  not  pretend  to  cultivate  anything  more 
than  small  garden  spots,  depending  for  their  supply  of  provisions  on  the  boats 
which  now  began  to  descend  the  river;  but  they  had  to  pay  in  cash,  and  that  was 
become  scarce.  They  still  assembled  at  the  ball-room  twice  a  week;  it  was  evi- 
dent, however,  that  they  felt  disappointment,  and  were  no  longer  happy.  The  pre- 
dilections of  the  best  among  them,  being  on  the  side  of  the  Bourbons,  the  horrors 
of  the  French  revolution,  even  in  their  remote  situation,  mingled  with  their  private 
misfortunes,  which  had  at  this  time  nearly  reached  their  acme,  in  consequence  of 
thj  discovery  that  they  had  no  title  to  their  lands,  having  been  cruelly  deceived  by 
"  "  '  '  '  '■  is  well  known  that  congress  generously 
s,  from  whioh,  however,  but  few  of  them 

B  frequented,  the  house  was  occasionally  resorted  fo, 
and  especially  by  persons  looking  out  for  land  to  purchase.  The  doctor  had  a  small 
apartment  which  contained  his  chemical  apparatus,  and  I  used  to  sit  by  him  as 
often  as  I  could  watching  the  curious  operation  of  his  blow-pipe  and  crucible.  I 
loved  the  cheerfal  little  man,  and  he  became  very  fond  of  me  in  return.  Many  of 
my  countrymen  used  to  come  and  stare  at  his  doings,  which  they  were  half  inclined 
to  think  had  a  too  near  resemblance  to  the  black  art. 

The  doctor  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  Americans,  as  weli  for  his  vivacity  and 
sweetness  of  temper,  which  nothing  could  sour,  as  on  account  of  a  circumstance 
which  gave  him  high  claim  to  the  esteem  of  the  backwoodsmen.  He  had  shown 
himself,  notwithstanding  his  small  stature  and  great  good  nature,  a  very  hero  in 
combat  with  the  Indians.  He  had  descended  the  Ohio  in  company  with  two 
French  philosophers,  who  were  believers  in  the  primitive  innocence  and  goodness 
of  the  children  of  the  forest  They  could  not  be  persuaded  that  any  danger  was  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  Indians ;  as  they  had  no  intentions  to  injure  that  people, 
they  supposed  no  harm  could  be  meditated  on  their  part  Dr.  t^ugrain  was  not 
altogether  so  well  convinced  of  their  good  intentions,  and  accordingly  kept  his  pis- 
tols loaded.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Sandy,  a  canoe  with  a  party  of  warriors  ap- 
proached the  hoftt;  the  philosophers  invited  them  on  board  by  signs,  when  they 
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came  rather  too  willliif!;!^.  The  first  thinj;  they  did  on  coming  on  hoard  of  tha  boat 
was  to  Ralut^  the  two  pliilosophera  with  the  tomahawk ;  and  thoy  would  have  treated 
the  doctor  in  the  same  way  but  that  he  used  his  pistols  with  good  efl^ect — killed  two 
of  the  savages,  and  then  leaped  into  the  water,  diving  like  a  dipper  at  the  fi^lsh  ut 
the  guns  of  the  others,  and  succeeded  in  swimmiDg  to  the  shore  with  several  severe 
wounds  whose  scars  were  eonspicnous. 

The  doctor  was  married  to  an  amiable  young  woman,  but  not  possessing  as  much 
vivacity  as  himself.  As  Madam  >^augrain  had  no  maid  to  assist  her,  her  brother,  a 
boy  of  my  age,  and  myself  were  her  principal  helps  in  the  kitchen.  We  brought 
water  and  wood,  and  washed  the  dishes.  I  used  to  go  in  the  morning  about  twii 
two  miles  for  a  little  milk,  sometimes  on  the  frozen  ground,  barefooted,  I  tried  a 
pair  of  savotB,  or  wooden  shoes,  but  was  unable  to  make  any  use  of  them,  although 
they  had  been  made  by  the  carver  to  the  king.  Little  perquisites,  too,  sometimes 
fell  to  our  share  from  blacking  boots  and  shoes;  my  companion  generally  saved 
his.  while  mine  would  have  burned  a  hole  in  my  pocket  if  Jt  had  remninea  there. 
In  the  spring  and  summer,  a  good  deal  of  my  time  was  passed  in  the  garden,  weed- 
ing the  beds.  While  thus  enga§;ed,  1  formed  an  aoquaintanoe  with  a  young  lady, 
of  eighteen  or  twenty,  on  the  other  side  of  the  palings,  who  was  ofl«n  s  nilarly  oc- 
cnpied.  Qur  friendship,  which  was  purely  Platonic,  oob  menced  with  the  story  of 
Blue  Beard,  recounted  by  her,  and  with  the  novelty  and  pathos  of  vhich  1  was 
much  interested. 

Soon  after  Breckenridge  left  the  place,  but  in  1807  ■»gain  siw  Gillipolia: 
As  we  passed  Point  Pleasant  and  the  Island  below  it,  Gallipol  s  wh  ch  I  looked  for  with 
anxious  feelings,  hove  in  sight.  I  thought  of  tlie  French  nh  b  t  ts — I  tliought  of  my 
friend  SaugPiin,  and  I  recalled,  in  the  liveliest  colors,  the  incidents  of  that  portion  of  my 
life  which  wat  passed  here.  A  year  is  a  long  time  at  that  period — every  day  is  crowded 
with  new  nnd  great  and  striking  events.  When  the  boat  landed.  I  ran  up  the  biitik  and 
looked  around;  but  iilas!  bow  changed  I  The  Americans  had  taken  the  tonn  In  hand, 
and  no  trace  of  antiqiiily,  that  is,  of  twelve  years  ago,  remained.  I  hastened  to  the  spot 
where  I  expected  to  find  the  abode,  the  little  log  house,  tavern  and  lattoralory  of  the  d<ic- 
tor,  but  they  had  vanished  like  the  palace  of  Aladdin.  After  some  inquiry,  I  found  a  little 
Frenchman,  who,  like  the  old  woman  of  Goldsmith's  villaire,  was  "the  sad  historian  of  the 
deserted  plain" — that  Is,  deserted  by  one  race  to  be  peopled  by  another.  He  iei!  nie  to 
whore  a  few  logs  might  be  seen,  as  the  only  remains  of  the  once  happy  tenement  which  had 
sheltered  me — but  all  around  it  was  a  common;  the  town  had  taken  a  different  direction. 
My  heart  sickened;  the  picture  which  my  imaginntion  had  drawn — the  scenes  which  aiy 
memory  loved  to  cherish,  were  blotted  Out  and  obliterated.  A  volume  of  reminiscetices 
seemed  to  be  annihilated  In  an  instant!  I  took  a  hasty  gtance  at  the  new  town  as  J  re- 
tamed  to  the  boat.  1  saw  brick  housca,  painted  frames,  fancifnl  inclosures,  ornamental 
trees.  Even  the  pond,  which  had  carried  off  a  third  of  the  French  population  by  its  mala-  . 
ria,  had  disappeared,  and  a  pretty  green  had  usurped  its  place,  >Titb  a  neat  brick  court 
bouse  in  the  midst  of  it.  This  was  too  much;  I  hastened  my  pace,  and  with  sorrow  once 
more  pushed  into  the  stream. 

Cincinnati,  the  metropolis  of  Ohio,  and  capital  of  Hamilton  county,  is  on 
the  right  or  northern  bank  of  the  Ohio,  116  milea  aouth-west  of  Columbua, 
455,  by  the  course  of  the  river,  from  Pittsburg,  F_a.;  1,447  above  New  Or- 
leaos,  by  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers;  618  west  from  Baltimore,  617 
from  Philadelphia,  704  from  New  York,  655  east  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  492 
from  Washingtoi*  City.  Lat.  39°  6'  30";  Long.  84°  27'  W.  from  Greenwich, 
or  7°  25'  W.  from  Washington.  It  is  the  largest  inland  city  in  the  United 
States,  and  ia  frequently  called  the  "Queen  City  of  the  West." 

Soon  after  the  first  settlement  of  Ohio  was  commenced  at  Marietta,  several 
parties  were  formed  to  occupy  and  improve  separate  portions  of  Jndj>:e 
Symmes'  purchase  between  the  Miami  Bivera.  The  first,  led  by  Maj.  Stites, 
laid  out  the  town  of  Columbia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami.  The  second 
party,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  in  number,  under  Matthias  Denman  and  Robert 
Patterson,  after  much  difficulty  and  danger,  caused  by  floating  ice  in  the 
Ohio,  landed  on  its  north  bank,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Licking,  Dec.  24, 
10 
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1788.  Here  they  proceeded  to  lay  out  a  town,  whict  they  called  Losantu 
vilh,  which  was  afterward  changed  to  Cincinnati.  The  origiDal  price  paiil 
Ijy  Mr.  DenmaD  for  the  land  on  which  the  oity  now  stands,  was,  in  value, 
about  fifteen  pence  per  acre.  A  third  party  of  adventurers,  under  the  imme- 
diate care  of  Judge  Symmes,  located  themselves  at  North  Bend. 

For  some  time  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  which  of  the  rivals,  Columbia,  Cin- 
cinnati or  North  Bend  would  eventually  become  the  seat  of  business.  The 
garrison  for  the  defense  of  the  settlements  having  been  established  at  Cincin- 
nati, made  it  the  head -quarters  and  depot  of  the  army.     In  addition  to  this, 


tlie  Kentucky  sidf  of  the  Ohio 

ngton  and  Newport,  Kj  ,  iqip^ar  od  the  r^hC, 
]hiu,  an  the  lett  uf  whicb  it  Esst  Walnut  Hills,  a 

lloD  of  Walnut  HIUb,  thm  mIkB  ttom  t'he  cfcy ;  e,  Hmint  Aulinra,  i»)  feel  aho's  the  bed  st  thn'oiiio ;  /, 
Thie-8Ire«iml],«ftnirmi1i>BhByiiiid  whirAHretlie  elegant  country  aeeU  at  CUfton;  j,  valley  of  Mm-creck, 
on  whiuh  [s  Spring  Gii^va  Cemetery,  and  the  nUlroad  tracb  to  Dayton. 

as  soon  as  the  county  courts  of  the  territory  were  organized,  it  was  created 
the  seat  of  justice  for  Hamilton  county.  These  advantages  turned  the  scale 
in  favor  of  Cincinnati. 

At  first,  North  Bend  had  a  decided  advantage  over  it,  as  the  troops  de 
tailed  by  Gen.  Harmar  for  the  proteetiorf  of  the  Miami  settlers  were  landed 
there,  through  the  influence  of  Judge  Symmes.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
detachment  soon  afterward  took  its  departure  for  Cincinnati.  The  tradition 
is,  that  Ensign  Luce,  the  commander  of  the  party,  while  looking  out  verj 
leisurely  for  a  suitable  site  on  which  to  erect  a  block -house,  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  a  beautiful,  black-ejed  female,  to  whom  he  became  wiueh 
attached.  She  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  settlers  at  the  Bend.  Her  husband 
saw  the  danger  to  which  h6  was  esposed  if  he  remained  where  he  was.  He 
therefore  resolved  at  once  to  remove  to  Cincinnati.  The  ensign  soon  fol- 
lowed, and,  as  it  appears,  being  authorized  to  make  a  selection  for  a  military 
work,  he  chose  Cincinnati  as  the  site,  and  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  Judge  Symmes,  he  removed  the  troops  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
block-house.  Soon  after  Maj.  Doughty  arrived  at  Cincinnati  with  troops 
from  Fort  Harmar,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  Fort  Washington.     The 


ho  bulk  of  tbe  Gprman  population  it 
Uburn  and  Vine-etreet  Ilill.     The  lii 


e  line  of  the  canal  to  Toledo  eulB  off  tlie  Gotman 
■om  the  south  part  of  the  city.  "Over  tta  Ehine,"  i.  e.,  over  the  oanal,  ii 
arlance,  the  appellation  given  to  that  quarter.  The  total  German  papulatii 
at  40,D0D. 
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following  details  upon  the  History  of  the  place  is  extracted  from  Howe's  Hist. 
Cuilections  of  Ohio. 

Sooa  as  the  settlers  of  Cincinnati  landed,  they  commenced  erecting  three  or 
four  cabins,  the  first  of  which  was  built  on  Front,  east  of  and  near  M:iln- 
strcet.  The  lower  table  of  laad  was  then  covered  with  syL-amore  and  maple 
trees,  and  the  upper  with  beech  and  oak.  Through  this  dense  forest  the 
streets  were  laid  out,  lieir  comers  being  marked  upon  the  trees.  This  survey 
exteuded  from  Eastern  Row,  now  Broadway,  to  Western  Row,  now  Central- 
avenue,  and  from  the  river  as  far  north  as  Northern  Row,  now  Seventh  street. 

In  January,  1790,  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  then  governor  of  the  north-west 
territory,  arrived  at  Cincinnati  to  organize  the  county  of  Hamilton.  In  the 
succeeding  fall,  Gen.  Harmar  marched  from  Fort  Washington  on  his  expedi- 
tion against  the  Indians  of  the  north-west.  In  the  following  year  (1791), 
the  unfortunate  army  of  St.  Clair  marched  from  the  same  place.  On  his  re- 
turn, St.  Clair  gave  Major  Zeigler  the  command  of  Fort  Washington  and  re- 
paired fo  Philadelphia.  Soon  after,  the  latter  was  succeeded  by  Col.  Wil- 
kinson. This  year,  Cincinnati  had  little  increase  in  its  population.  Abont 
one  half  of  the  inhabitants  were  attached  to  the  army  of  St.  Clair,  and  many 
killed  in  the  defeat. 

In  1792,  about  fifty  persons  were  added  by  emigration  to  the  population  of 
Cincinnati,  and  a  house  of  worship  erected.  In  the  spring  following,  the 
troops  which  had  been  recruited  for  Wayne's  army  landed  at  Cincinnati  and 
encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  river  between  the  village  of  Cincinnati  and 
Mill-creek.  To  that  encampment  Wayne  gave  the  name  of  "Hobson's  choice," 
it  being  the  only  suitable  place  for  that  object.  Here  he  remained  several 
months,  constantly  drilling  his  troops,  and  then  moved  on  to  a  spot  now  in 
Darke  county,  where  he  erected  Fort  Greenville.  In  the  fall,  after  the  army 
had  left,  the  small-pox  broke  out  in  the  garrison  at  Fort  Washington,  and 
spread  with  so  much  malignity  that  nearly  one  third  of  the  soldiers  and  citi- 
zens fell  victims.  In  July,  1794,  the  army  left  Fort  Greenville,  and  on  the 
20th  of  August  defeated  the  enemy  at  the  battle  of  the  "Fallen  Timbers,"  in 
what  is  now  Lucas  county,  a  few  miles  above  Toledo.  Judge  Burnet  thus 
describes  Cincinnati  at  about  this  period ; 

Prior  to  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  which  establiahed  a  permanent  peace  between 
the  United  Htates  and  the  Indiana,  but  few  improvements  had  been  made  of  any 
description,  and  scarcely  one  of  a  permanent  character.  In  Cincinnati,  Fort  Wash' 
ington  was  the  most  remarkable  object  That  rude,  hut  highly  interesting  struc- 
ture stood  between  Third  and  Fourth  streets,  produced  east  of  Eastern  Kow,  now 
Broadway,  which  was  then  a  two  pole  alley,  and  was  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
town,  as  originally  laid  out  It  was  composed  of  a  number  of  strongly  built,  hewed 
Jog  eahins,  a  story  and  a  half  high,  calculated  fiir  soldiers'  barracks.  Some  of  tliem, 
more  conveniently  arranged,  and  better  finished,  were  intended  for  officers'  quar- 
ters. They  were  so  placed  aa  to  form  a  hollow  square  of  about  an  acre  of  ground, 
with  a  strong  block-house  at  each  angle.  It  was  buDt  of  large  logs,  cut  from  the 
ground  on  \3iioh  it  stood,  which  was  a  tract  of  fifteen  acres,  reserved  by  congress 
in  the  law  of  1792,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Karris{m. 

The  artificers'  yard  was  an  appendage  to  the  fort,  and  stood  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  immediately  in  front  It  contained  about  two  acres  of  ground,  incl<ised  by 
small  contiguous  buildings,  occupied  as  work-shops  and  quarters  for  lal)orer». 
Within  the  incloaure;  there  was  a  large  two  starj  frame  house,  familiarly  o:tlled 
the  "yeliow  house,"  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the_  quartermaster  general, 
which  was  the  most  commodious  and  best  finished  edifice  in  Cincinnati. 

On  the  north  side  of  Fourth-street,  immediately  hehind  the  'fort.  Col.  Sarge.'knt. 
seerelarv  of  the  territory,  had  a  convenient  frame  house,  and  a  spacious  garden, 
cultivated  with  care  and  taste.     On  the  east  side  of  the  fort.  Dr.  Allison,  the  ear 
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ge'.n  fceneral  of  the  armj.  had  ]i.  plain  frame  dwelling,  in  the  center  of  a  lai^e  lot 
cultivated  as  a  garden  and  fruiterv,  which  was  called  Peaeh  Grove.  The  Pres- 
byterian Church,  an  interestinj^  edifice,  stood  on  Main-street,  in  front  of  the  spa- 
eioua  briek  building  now  occupied  by  the  First  Presbyterian  congregfttion.  It  was 
a  substanljai  frame  building,  about  40  feet  by  30,  inclosed  with  clapboards,  Imt 
neither  lathed,  plastered  nor  ceiled.  The  floor  was  of  boat  plank,  resting  on 
wooden  blo<ika.  In  that  humble  edifice  the  pioneers  and  their  families  assembled, 
statedly,  for  public  worship;  and,  dnring  the  continuance  of  the  war,  they  always 
atWnded  with  loaded  rifles  by  their  sides.  That  building  was  afterward  neatly 
finished,  and  some  years  sabseqnently  (1814)  was  sold  and  removed  to  Vine-street, 
On  the  north  side  of  Fourth-street,  opposite  where  8t  Paul's  Church  now  stands, 
there  stood  a  frame  scbool-hoiise,  ineliraed,  but  unfinished,  in  which  the  childrer, 
of  the  village  were  instructed.  ()n  the  north  side  of  the  public  square,  there  wa« 
a  strong  log  building,  erected  and  occupied  as  a  jaiL  A  room  in  the  tavern  of 
George  Avery,  near  the  fro^-pond,  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Fifth-streets,  had 


The  First  Ckureh  built  in  Cindnnali.* 


been  rented  for  the  aooommodation  of  the  courts;  and  as  the  penitentiary  system 
had  not  been  adopted,  and  Cincinnati  was  a  seat  of  justice,  it  was  ornamented  with 
a  pillory,  stflcks  and  whipping-post,  and  occasionally  with  a  gallows.  These  wore 
all  the  structores  of  a  public  character  then  in  the  place.  Add  to  these  the  cabins 
and  other  temporary  buildings  for  the  shelter  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  will  com- 
plete the  schedule  of  the  improvements  of  Cincinnati  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  of 
Greenville, 

It  niay  assist  the  reader  in  forming  something  like  a  correct  idea  of  the  appear- 
ance of  Cincinnati,  and  of  what  it  actually  was  at  that  time,  to  know  that  at  the 

''The  engraving  represents  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  as  it  appeared  in  February, 
IS-i:,  and  is  engraved  from  a  drawing  then  Uken  by  Mr.  Howe  for  his  "Hislurical  Collec- 
tio.1.  of  Ohio."  It  stood  on  the  west  side  of  Vine,  jnst  north  of  Fourth -street,  on  the  apot 
now  oceupied  by  the  Summer  Garden.  Its  original  site  was  on  the  spot  now  oeonpied 
bv  ihe  First  Presbyterian  Chureh,  on  Tonrth- street.  In  the  following  spring,  it  was  taken 
Clown,  and  the  materinls  uaad  for  the  eonstrnotlon  of  several  dwellings  In  the  part  of  Cinoin- 
i.irii  called  Texas.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  limber  was  found  to  be  perfectly  sound. 
In  I7S1,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  formed  themselves  into  a  company,  to  escort  the  Hev. 
Jumes  Kemper  from  beyond  the  Kentucfey  River  to  Cincinnati;  and  after  hie  arrival,  a 
subacription  waa  set  on  foot  to  build  this  church,  which  was  erected  in  1T92.     This  sub- 
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intersection  of  Main  and  Fifth-streete  there  was  a  pond  of  water,  ftill  of  aldei 
bushes,  from  which  the  fro^  serenaded  the  neighborhood  during  the  aummei 
and  fall,  and  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  construct  a  causeway  of  logs,  to  pass 
it  That  morasB  remained  in  its  natural  state,  with  its  alders  and  its  frogs,  several 
years  afler  Mr,  B.  became  a  resident  of  the  plaice,  the  population  of  whicli,  includ- 
ing the  garrison  and  followers  of  the  army,  was  about  six  hundred.  The  fort  was 
then  commanded  by  William  H.  Harrison,  a  cEiptain  rn  the  army,  but  ajlierward 
president  of  the  United  States.  In  1797,  Gen.  Wilkinson,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army,  made  it  his  head-quarters  for  a  few  months,  but  did  not,  apparently, 
interfere  with  the  command  of  Capt  Harrison,  which  continued  till  his  resignation 
in  1798. 

During  the  period  now  spoken  of,  the  settlements  of  the  territory,  including  Cin- 
cinnati, contained  but  few  individnala,  and  still  fewer  families,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  mingle  in  the  circles  of  polished  society.    That  fact  put  it  in  the  power   ■ 
of  the  military  to  give  character  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,     tiueh 


BrOKdway,  or,  u 


s  calculated  to  make  the  most  favor- 
any  community,  as  was  abundantly 


n  school,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  by  no  mea 
able  impression  on  the  morals  and  sobriety  o 
proven  »y  the  result 

Idleness,  drinking  and  gamblinsf  prevailed  in  the  army  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  has 
done  to  any  subsequent  period,  Thismaybeattributed  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
Beverai  years  in  the  wildernesa,  out  off  from  all  society  but  their  own,  with  but  few 
comforts  or  conveniences  at  hand,  and  no  amusements  but  anch  as  their  own  inge- 
nuity could  invent  Libraries  were  not  to  be  found— men  of  literary  minds,  or 
polished  manners,  were  rarely  met  with;  and  they  had  lone  been  deprived  of  the 
advantage  of  modest,  aoeomplished  female  society,  which  always  produces  a  salu- 
tary influence  on  the  feeling  and  moral  habits  of  men.  Thus  situated,  the  officers 
were  urged,  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  to  tai  their  wits  for  expedients  to  fill  up  the 
ehasms  of  leisure  which  were  left  on  their  hands,  after  a  full  discharge  of  their  mil- 
iary duties;  and,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  in  such  circumstances,  the  bottle, 
the  dioe-boi  and  the  card-table  were  among  liie  expedients  resorted  to,  because 
they  were  the  nearest  at  hand,  and  the  most  easily  procured. 

It  is  a  distressing  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  officers  under  General 
Wayne,  and  subsequenth  under  Gen.  Wilkinson,  were  hard  drinkers.  Harrison. 
Clark,  Shomberg,  Ford,  Strong,  and  a  few  others,  were  the  only  exceptions.  Such 
were  the  habits  of  the  army  when  they  began  to  associate  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Cincinnati,  and  of  the  western  settlements  generally,  and  to_  give  tone  to  public 
As  a  natural  consequence,  the  citizens  indulged  in  the  same  practices 
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ftnd  formed  the  aauie  habits.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  stated  that  wlien  Kr. 
Burnet  same  to  tlie  bar,  there  were  nine  resident  lawyers  engaged  in  the  praotico, 
of  whom  he  is  and  has  been  for  many  years  the  only  survivor.  They  all  hecume 
confirmed  sots,  and  descended  to  premature  graves,  esoeptinff  hia  brother,  who  was 
ft  young  man  of  high  promise,  but  whose  life  was  terininat<«  by  &  rapid  eonsump- 
lion,  in  the  summer  of  ISOl.  He  expired  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  on  the  banks  of  Paint  creek,  a  few  miles  from  Chjllicothe. 

On  the  9th  of  November,  1793,  Wm,  Maxwell  established,  at  Cincinnati,  "the 
Centinel  of  the  North-Westem  Territory,"  with  the  motto,  "open  to  all  parties — 
influenced  by  none."  It  was  on  a  half  sheet,  royal  qttarto  size,  and  was  the  first 
newspaper  printed  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  In  1796,  Edward  Freeman  became 
tiie  owner  of  the  paper,  which  he  changed  to  "  Freeman's  .loornai,"  which  he  con- 
tinued until  the  beginning  of  1800,  when  he  removed  to  Chillicothe.  On  the  28th 
of  May,  1799,  Joseph  Carpenter  issued  the  first  number  of  a  weekly  paper,  entitled 
the  "Western  Spy  and  Hamilton  Gazette."  On  the  Uth  of  January,  1794,  two 
keel  boats  sailed  from  Cincinnati  to  Pittsbu^h,  each  making  a  trip  onee  in  four 
weeks.  Bach  boat  was  so  covered  as  to  be  protected  ^fainst  rifle  and  musket  balls, 
and  had  port  holes  to  fire  out  at,  and  was  provided  with  sis  pieces,  carrying  pound 
balls,  a  number  of  mu^ets  and  ammunition,  as  a  protection  against  the  Indians 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  In  1801,  the  first  sea  vessel  equipped  for  sea,  of  100 
tuns,  built  at  Marietta  passed  down  the  Ohio,  carrying  produce;  and  the  banks  of 
the  river  at  Cincinnati  were  crowded  with  spectators  to  witness  this  novel  event 
Dec.  19,  1801,  the  territorial  legislature  passed  a  bill  removing  the  seat  of  gov- 
errimeni  from  Chillicothe  to  Cincinnati. 

January  2,  1802,  the  territorial  legislature  incorporated  the  town  of  Cincinnati, 
and  the  following  officers  were  appointed:  David  Zeigler,  president;  Jacob  Burnet, 
recorder;  Wm.  Kamsay,  Uavtd  E.  Wade,  Chaa.  Avery,  John  Reily,  Wm,  Stanley, 
Samuel  Dick,  and  Wm.  Ruffner,  trustees;  Jo.  Prince,  assessor;  Abram  Cary,  col- 
ieotflr;  and  James  Smith,  town  marshal.  In  1795,  the  town  contained  94  cabins, 
10  frame  houses,  and  about  500  inhabitants. 

Cincinnati  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  of  about  12  miles  in  circnmfer- 
enee,  surrounded  by  hills,  which  rise  to  the  Light  of  about  600  feet.  This 
valley  is  divided  nearly  in  the  center  by  the  Ohio  River.  On  the  Kentucky 
side  of  the  Ohio,  the  towns  of  Covington  and  Newport  are  situated  in  it,  and 
it  is  there  pierced  by  the  smaller  valley  of  the  Licking  River,  running  south- 
erly. On  the  Ohio  aide  the  valley  is  also  pierced,  below  the  settled  part  of 
Cincinnati,  by  the  valley  of  Mill  creek,  running  northerly.  Cincinnati  is 
laid  out  with  considerable  regard  to  regularity  ;  the  streets  in  the  center  of 
the  Mty  being  broad,  and  Intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles.  Many  of 
the  hills  surrounding  the  city  are  adorned  by  stately  and  elegant  mansions, 
with  ornamental  gi'ounds  attached;  while  some  of  them  are  yet  covered  with 
groves  of  ancient  forest  trees. 

The  greater  part  of  the  city  ia  built  on  two  terraces,  or  plains,  Bometimes 
called  "bottoms,"  of  which  the  first  ia  about  50,  and  the  second  108  feet 
above  low  wafer  mark.  These  elevations,  in  grading,  have  been  reduced 
more  nearly  to  a  gradual  ascent  of  from  5  to  10  degrees  from  the  river. 
The  city  extends  more  than  three  milea  along  the  river.  The  central  por- 
tiona  are  compactly  and  handsomely  built,  with  streets  about  66  feet  wide, 
bordered  with  spacious  warehouses,  stores,  ete.,  many  of  which  are  magnifi- 
cent structures,  of  beautiful  brown  freestone,  rising  to  the  hight  of  6  stories, 
and  with  fronts  of  elaborate  architecture.  Main-atreet  extends  from  the 
steamboat  landing,  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  Broadway,  Sycamore,  Wal- 
nut, Vine,  Race,  Elm,  and  Plum-streeta,  are  parallel  to  it.  It  is  intersected 
at  right  angles  by  14  principal  streets,  named  Water,  First,  Second,  Third, 
etc.     An  open  area  upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  with  about  1,000  feet  i'ront,  eaat 
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from  t!io  foot  of  Main-street,  embracing  some  10  acres,  ia  reserved  for  t!ie  liind- 
ing,  and  usually  prcsenta  a  scene  of  great  activity.  The  shore  is  paved  with 
Kto'iic  from  low  water  mark  to  the  top  of  the  first  bank,  and  furnished  with 


View  on  FourthstTeet,  Oineinnati. 

siilluw'J  D'ro™^'"  ralaMifilimonl,  and  lower  of  tUe  TJultarinn  Church,  appear  Bpj™*' 

floatinfr  wharves,  whieh  aoeommodate  themselves  to  the  great  variation  in 

ftie  hight  of  the  river.     From  60  to  80  stoamhoata  are  often  seen  here  at 

orice  presenting  a  scene  of  animation  and  business  life.  ,  .  ,     .         ., 

■■     ■  The  Ohio  Elver,  at  Cincinnati,  is  1,800  feet,  or  about  one  third  of  a  mile, 
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wide,  and  its  mean  animal  range  from  low  to  high  water  is  about  50  feet : 
the  extreme  range  may  be  10  feet  more.  The  wat«r  is  at  its  lowest  point  of 
depression  usually  in  August,  September  and  October,  and  the  greatest  rise, 
in  December,  March,  May  and  June.  Its  current,  at  its  mean  hight,  is  three 
miles  an  hour;  when  higher,  or  rising,  it  is  more,  and  when  very  low  it  does 
not  exceed  two  miles.  The  navigation  of  the  river  is  rarely  suspended  by 
ice.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  raised  from  the  Ohio  by  sf*am  power, 
t-ipablo  of  forcing  into  the  reservoir  5,000,000  gallons  of  water  each  twelve 
hours.  The  reservoir  is  elevated  about  200  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Ohio, 
and  is  estimated  to  contain  5,000,000  gallons. 

In  point  of  commercial  importance,  Cincinnati  ocenpies  a  front  rank  in 
the  west.  By  means  of  the  numerous  steamers  which  are  constantly  plying 
to  and  fro  on  the  bosom  of  the  majestic  river,  which  rolls  gracefully  on  the 
south  of  the  city,  and  the  several  canals  and  railroads  which  enter  here, 
Cincinnati  is  connected  with  every  available  point  of  importance  in  the 
great  and  highly  productive  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  trade  is  not, 
however,  confined  to  the  interior  :  and  a  vast  amount  of  foreign  importation 
and  exportation  is  done.  The  pork  business  is  carried  on  more  extensively 
here  than  at  any  other  place  in  the  world. 

Manufacturing  is  entered  into  here  with  great  energy,  and  employs  a  vast 
amount  of  capital.  Numerous  mills  and  factories  are  in  operation,  besides 
founderies,  planing  mills,  rolling  mills,  saw  mills,  rolling  mills,  flouring  mills, 
type  founderies,  machine  shops,  distilleries,  etc.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chinery  is  driven  by  steam,  and  there  are  now  about  300  steam  engines  in 
operation  in  the  city.  Steamboat  building  is  an  extensive  and  important 
business  here.  Among  the  most  important  branches  of  manufacture  is  that 
of  iron  eastings,  implements  and  machinery  of  various  kinds,  as  steam  en- 
gines, sugar  mills,  stoves,  etc.,  some  of  the  esUbJishments  employing  hun- 
dreds of  hand.s.  The  manufacture  of  clothing  is  also  a  great  interest ;  and 
in  the  extent  of  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  the  factories  surpass  any  others 
in  the  Union.  Cincinnati  is  also  the  most  extensive  book  publishing  mart 
in  the  west.  The  total  valne  of  the  product  of  the  manufacturing  and  in- 
dustrial pursuits  of  Cincinnati,  for  1859,  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Cist  to  sum 
up  more  than  one  hundred  and  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  Among  the 
heaviest  items  were,  ready  made  clothing  15  millions;  iron  eastings,  6^ 
millions;  total  iron  products,  13  millions;  pork  and  beef  packing,  6J  mil- 
lions;  candles  and  lard  oil,  6  millions;  whisky,  ^  millions;  furniture,  3| 
millions;  domestic  liquors,  3|  millions;  publications,  newspapers,  books,  etc., 
2^  millions;  and  patent  medicine,  2  millions. 

Cincinnati  was  the  first  city  in  the  world  to  adopt  the  steam  fire  engine. 
The  machine  used  is  of  Cincinnati  invention,  by  Abel  Shawk.  The  fire  de- 
partment is  under  pay  of  the  city.  It  Is  admirably  conducted,  and  so  efficient 
tliat  a  serious  conflagration  is  very  rare.  The  huge  machines,  when  on  their 
way  to  a  fire,  are  drawn  through  the  streets  by  four  powerful  horses  moving 
ut  full  gallop,  and  belching  forth  flames  and  smoke,  form  an  imposing  spec- 
Cincinnati  has  the  first  Observatory  built  on  the  globe  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  "  tiie  people."  It  is  a  substantial  stone  building,  on  the  hill  east  of 
the  city,  500  feet  above  the  Ohio,  named  Mt.  Adams,  from  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  structure,  Nov.  9,  1843,  The  tel- 
escope is  of  German  manufacture;  it  is  an  excellent  instrument,  and  cost 
about  $10,000. 
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The  public  buildings  of  Cincinnati  are  numerous,  and  some  of  tliein  of 
beautiful  aichiteeture.  The  Mechanics'  Institute  is  a  substantial  building, 
erected  by  voluntary  subscription.  The  Ohio  School  Library  and  that  of  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  are  merged  in  one,  which  is  free  to  the  public:  Jt  has 
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24,000  volumes.  The  Catholic  Institute,  which  adjoins  it  is  an  elegant  and 
capacious  structure  with  a  front  of  freestone.  The  Cincinnati  College  edifiet 
is  a  large  building  of  compact  gray  limestone.  In  it  are  the  rooms  of  the 
Ch<»raber  of  Commerce  and  the  Young  Mens'  Mercantile  Library  Association 
Th  8  ciation  has  2,500  members,  and  a  library  of  20  000  volumes  beside 
all  th  p  ncipal  American  and  foreign  periodicals.  The  Masonic  Temple 
CO  ne  f  Third  and  Walnut,  cost  about  8150,000.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
b  a  t  ful  and  imposing  buildings  in  the  Union.  The  material  is  a  light  free 
st  n  an  1  the  style  Byzantine.  The  County  Court  House  is  the  largest 
bu  Id  n  n  the  city.  It  cost  more  than  a  million  of  dollars  its  front  is  of 
g.ay  limestone,  and  the  whole  structure  is  of  the  most  durable  chiracter 
Among  the  tbeaters  of  the  city.  Pike's  Opera  House,  for  the  benaty  and  es 
quisite  taste  shown  in  ita  construction,  has  a  national  repntition  It  coat 
with  the  gronnd,  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars:  its  macnificent  open  h  ill 
is  justly  the  pride  of  the  citiECns.  Among  the  110  churches  ot  the  city 
the  Catholic  Cathedral,  on  Eighth -street,  is  the  post  imposine  It  i^  2110 
feet  long  and  80  feet  wide,  with  a  spire  rising  to  the  hight  of  250  feet  and 
cost  about  1100,000. 

Cincinnati  has  its  full  share  of  literary  and  benevolent  institution'*      It 
has  5  medical  and  4  commercial  colleges,  the  Weslejan  Ftm  ile    md  aho  St 
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Xffvier  Colleges.  The  coiniaon  schoo!  system  ia  on  the  principle  now  in 
vogue,  of  graded  sehoola.  The  scholars  are  divided  into  three  cksaea — the 
common,  intermediate  and  high  schools.  And  these,  in  turn,  are  graded,  one 
year  being  given  to  each  grade.  A  child  is  taken  at  six  years  of  age,  and  at 
eighteen  graduates  at  the  high  school,  with  an  education  based  on  the  com- 
mon branches,  and  completed  with  some  of  the  languages  and  higher 
branches  of  science* 

Cincinnati  ia  the  center  of  many  extensive  railway  lines,  running  north, 
east,  south  and  west,  and  also  the  terminus  of  the  Miami  Canal,  extending 
to  Lake  Erie  and  Toledo,  and  the  Whitewater  Canal,  penetrating  the  heart 
of  Indiana.  Population,  in  1800,  759;  in  1810,  2,540;  in  1820,  9,602; 
1830,24,831;  1840,  46,338;  1850,  118,761;  in  1860.  171,293;  the  suburbs, 
Covington  and  Newport,  would  increase  this  to  about  200,000. 

Cincinnati  is  noted  for  the  auccessful  manufacture  of  wine  from  native 
grapes,  particularly  the  Catawba.  The  establishment  of  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry is  due  to  the  unremitting  exertions  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Longworth,  a 
resident  of  Cincinnati  for  more  than  half  a  century. 

Prior  to  this,  the  manufacture  of  American  wine  had  been  tried  in  an 
experimental  way,  but  it  had  failed  as  a  business  investment.  Learning  that 
wine  could  be  made  from  the  Catawba  grape,  a  variety  originating  in  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Longworth  entered  systematically  into  its  cultivation,  and  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  numerous  vineyards,  ho  offered  a  market  on 
his  own  premises  for  all  the  must  (juice),  that  might  be  brought  him,  with- 
out reference  to  the  quantity. 

■'At  the  same  time  he  ottered  a  reward  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  whoever  should 
discover  a  better  variety.  It  proved  a  great  Btimulus  to  the  growth  of  the  Catawba 
vine  in  the  neighborhood  of  Uineinnati,  to  know  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Lon^worth's 
means  stood  ready  to  pay  cash,  at  the  rate  of  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  quar-. 
tera  gallon,  for  all  the  grape  juice  that  mijjht  be  brought  to  him,  without  reference 
to  the  quantity.  It  waa  ia  this  way,  and  by  ui^ent  pi)pular  appeals  through  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers,  that  he  succeeded,  after  many  failures,  and  aj^ainst  the 
depressing  influence  of  mnch  doubt  and  indifference,  in  bringing  the  enterprise  up 

in  the  grttded  Bohoola  of  our  large  citiaB  to  an  alarming  ai- 
he  opinion  of  those  who  oontrol  thflse  inslitutione,  Provi- 
e  days  of  snBioient  length,  for  ehildren  to  ohtain  ftn  edaca- 

FS  and  Ifl,  bo'v  pouring  over  their  books— ft  neaesaity  re- 
rdliip.     Msnj.  if  the  writer  CRn.  believe  alike  teachers  and 
nuren'a,  brea.li  rfnwn  nnder  the  avatam.     Otliera,  doubtless,  are  to  reap  bitter  fruits  in  after 
life,  in  long  jears  of  suffering,  if,  mora  hsppily,  they  fail  to  fill  premature  uravaaP 

H.  H.  Barney,  Esq.,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  pnblio  sohoola  of  Ohio,  himseifwith 
thirty-two  years  of  eiperienoe  as  a  teacher,  thus  oipresaea  his  views  on  this  soWeat : 

"This  ill-judged  system  of  education  hag  proved,  in  numerous  inatanoeB,  lata!  to  the 
health  of  the  inmates  of  onr  pnblio  schools,  eshansting  their  physical  energ-""  "v,in..„„ 
their  nervee,  depressing  and  cruahing,  to  a  great  extent,  that  elasticity  of  B) 

,       -.  ,    ..1 __. _j  _^_ — :4.     _l.:*t,    -..«  »^.^nl-:..1    («  tha  hiir\>fal    4iipj.pvq 
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[gainst  a  syatem  of  eduoadon  whiolk  ignores  the  healt 

iven  the  life  of  the  pupil.     Yet  tliis  absurd,  cruel  sy 

lOntinuD  to  be,  bo  long  as  our  pnblio  schools  are  mi 

.oorer  and  humbler  classes  of  society,  and  so  lung  a 

tudy  hours  are  regulated  and  determined  by  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  eipenence 

lie  eduoatioa  or  bringing  up  of  children,  or  who,  by  educating  their  own  offspring,  at  hon 

.r  in  prirate  schools,  have,  in  a  measure,  shielded  them  from  the  evils  of  this  stern,  ngo 

.us,  unnatural  system  of  educating  the  intellect  at  the  eipenae  of  the  body,  the  affeotioo 

he  disposition,  and  the  present  as  well  ag  life  long  welfare  of  the  pupil.' 
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to  ita  present  high  and  staljle  poaiti  n      W  en  1  e  t    k  the  mtf  r   n  I  a   i  tl    re 
■n'lia  much  to  discourage  .itiy  one  nut  po    e    ed  of  the  tra  t      t      n  t  n        1  p  r 
pose  and  peraeveranee  peculiar  to  Mr  Lon        rtl       Manyhiltr    1  th     ma     ( 
ture  of  wine,  and  had  failed  to  give  it  any  econom  c-il  or  comm  re  al    mportan  e. 


Langwo  ih  s  Tt  er/ar  I 
Situated  DD  tli«  hanks  of  tbe  0  f  n  m  eBsweds  nun 
It  was  not  bfiHevedj  until  Mr.  Lonj-  rth  pnet  IJv  denon«rat  1  t  alfpr  miaj 
li>ng  and  patient  trials  of  many  vat  ed  var  et  e«  f  m  Fnnea  and  11  de  n  ne 
if  which  jptve  any  promise  of  suece  s  that  a  nat  ve  en  pe  waa  the  nli  one  upon 
which  any  hope  could  be  placed,  and  that  of  the  n  t  ve  rapes  of  wh  cl  he  had 
experimented  upon  every  known  var  oty  the  Catawba  offered  tl  e  m  st  assured 
promise  of  Buccess,  and  was  the  one  pon  wi  oh  all  vine  rowers  m  Eht  wit!  con- 
Silence  depend.  It  took  years  of  unremitted  care,  multiplied  and  wide-spread  in- 
vest ifiations,  and  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money,  to  establish  this  fact, 
and  bfini;  the  ^rioaitural  commnnity  to  acoepl  it  and  act  under  ita  guidance. 
Tlie  success  attained  by  Mr.  Lonj^worth*  Boon  induced  other  gentlemen  resident 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  and  favorably  situated  for  the  purpose,  i»  uadertaie 
(he  culture  of  the  Catawba,and  several  of  them  are  now  regularly  and  extensively 
engi^jed  in  the  manafaoture  of  wine.  The  impetoa  and  encouragement  thus  given 
bi  the  business  soon  led  the  German  citizens  of  Hamilton  county  to  perceive  its 
advantages,  and  under  their  thrifty  management  thoaaands  of  acres,  stretching  up 
froui  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  are  now  covered  with  luxuriant  and  prc^table  vine- 
yards, rivaling  in  profusion  and  beauty  the  vine  clad  hills  of  Italy  and  France. 
The  oldest  vineyard  in  the  county  of  Hamilton  is  of  Mr.  Longworth's  plantimr. 
The  annual  product  of  these  vineyards  may  be  set  down  at  between  live  and  sis 
hundred  thouaand  gallons,  worth  at  present  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  a 
gallon ;   but  the  price,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  consumption,  will  probablv  ad- 


S"Mr.  longworlh  wns  always 

s  suddanly  thrown,  neek  and  he 
new  variety  of  fifh  ia  eaoh  hai 
as  bean  expeniJed  upon  the  atra 
jre  to  wliiuh  he  has,  by  fiia  eTpe 
le  enuntrj,  have  BBtabliahed  the 


old  oitiiea  of  Cindoi 
<la,  into  the  Ohio  Hiver 
a.  Bis  chief  interest 
rlieiry  and  the  grape. 


in  horlieultnral  i 
The  porteotion  of 
a^U  these  two  im 
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vanoe  Dither  thnn  decline.  It  is  the  prophecj  oF  Mr.  Flag>r,  Mr.  Longworth'?  son. 
in-lnw,  the  gontleinan  who  has  charge  of  the  commereinl  department  of  his  wine 
buBinPSs,  that,  in  the  course  of  comparatively  few  years,  the  annual  product  of 
the  Sparklinc  Catawba  will  be  counted  by  millions  of  bottles,  while  that  of  the 
still  sorts  will  be  estimated  by  its  millions  of  gallons.  Mr.  Lonirworth  alone  bot- 
tles annually  over  150.000  bottles,  and  has  now  in  his  eellara  a  ripening  stofk  of 
300.000  bottles.  These  cellars  are  situated  on  Uie  declivi^  of  East  Sixth-street, 
on  the  road  to  Observatory  Hill.  They  occupy  a  space  ninety  feet  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five,  and  consist  of  two  tiers  of  massive  stone  vaults,  the  lower  of  which 
is  twenty-five  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Here  are  carried  on  all  the 
various  processes  of  wine-making,  the  mashing,  pressing,  fining,  racking,  bottling, 
labeling  and  hosing;  and  beneath  the  arches  and  along  the  walls  are  the  wise  butts, 
arranged  and  nombered  in  the  order  of  the  several  vintages;  piles  of  bottles  Ht^nd 
about,  ready  for  the  bottlers." 

Within  the  last  few  years,  the  grape  crop  in  the  Ohio  valley  has  been 
much  injured  by  mildew  and  rot,  yet  the  crop,  thus  far,  has  been  as  reliable 
as  any  other  fruit.  The  most  certain  locality  for  the  production  of  the 
grape  in  Ohio,  is  Kelly's  Island,  in  Lake  Erie,  near  Sandusky  City,  where 
the  vines  bear  fruit  when  they  fail  in  all  other  localities.  This  is  ascribed  to 
the  uniformity  of  temperature  at  night,  during  the  summer  months,  by  which 
the  formation  of  dew  is  prevented,  and  consequently  of  mildew.  The  grape 
is  now  cultivated  in  vineyards,  for  making  wine,  in  twenty-one  states  of  the 
TTnion.  In  the  mountain  regions  of  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  South 
Carolina,  the  increase  has  been  rapid  and  extensive.  That  district  and  Cal- 
ifornia appear  to  be  the  most  favorable  grape  producing  parte  of  the  Union, 
F^-onfrworth's  garden  is  among  the  curiosities  of  Cincinnati,  and  was  for- 
merly greatly  visited  by  strangers.  It  is  an  inelosure  of  several  acres,  near 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Adams.  The  mansion,  with  its 
art  trensutes,  is  in  the  midst.  On  the  grounds  are  several  fine  conservato- 
ries, filled  with  rare  plants,  a  grape-house  for  foreign  vines,  and  experi- 
mental forcing-house,  for  new  varieties  of  strawberries  and  other  plants. 
Mr.  Lonarwotth  died  February  10,  1863,  at  the  advanged  age  of  eighty-one. 
The  suburbs  of  Cincinnati  are  very  beautiful,  Over  on  the  hills  the  whole 
surface  of  the  country,  for  miles  and  miles  in  every  direction,  is  disposed,  in 
exquisite  undulations,  with  charming  country  seats,  scattered  here  and  tJiere. 
The  prominent  localities  are  Walnut  Hills,  the  seat  of  Lane  Seminary,  Mt. 
Auburn,  Avondale  and  Clifton,  the  last  containing  the  most  elegant  of  rural 
seats.  Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  an  inelosure  of  168  acres,  is  four  miles  from 
Cincinnati — a  city  of  the  dead  in  a  beautiful  location,  and  where  nature  and 
art  join  their  attractions. 

Nbrlk  Bend,  once  the  home  of  General  Harrison,  is  16  miles  below  the 
city,  and  four  from  the  Indiana  line,  at  the  northermost  point  of  a  bend  in  the 
Ohio  Eiver.  This  place  derives  its  chief  interest  from  having  been  long  the 
residence  of  William  Henry  Harrison.  The  family  mansion  stood  on  a  level 
plat  about  300  yards  back  from  the  Ohio,  amid  pleasing  scenery.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  a  few  years  since.  The  engraving  on  the  following  page  is 
copied  from  a  drawing  made  in  1846  by  Mr.  Howe  for  his  work  on  Ohio. 
The  eastern  half  of  the  mansion,  that  is,  the  part  on  the  reader's  right,  from 
the  door  in  the  main  building,  was  built  of  logs.  The  whole  structure  vfaa 
clapboarded  and  painted,  and  had  a  neat  appearance. 

This  dwelling  became  noted  in  the  presidential  campaign  of  1840,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  Gen.  Harrison  to  the  presidency — commonly  called  "the 
Hard  Cider  Campaign."  It  is  said  that  some  opponent  had  declared  in  a  public 
speech  that  he  was  unfit  for  the  office,  because  he  never  had  shown  tlie  ability  to 
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'  nnd  Tyler  too,"  in  which   oecnrred  these  Terscs: 

What  hue  Cduaed  thia  great  oommotioi 

Our  country  through? 
It  is  the  ball  that's  rolling  on 
PorTippeimaoBandTrlerloo, 
for  TlijpeoanoB  anil  Tyler  too; 
And  with  them  we'll  beat  little  Van, 
Van,  Van,  Van,  Van  U  a  used  up  mln. 
And  with  them  we'll  beat  littla  Van. 
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Jn  tahin  mwhn,h  he  lived  very  coarsely. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  charge  for  tite 

s  being  a  poor  man  and  living  in  a  lo;r 

ai  evidence  of  Ins  inoorruptibihty  in  the 

many  reBponsible  stations  he  liod 

hold,  and  the  log  cabin  hecajne  at 

once    the    symbol   of    the   party. 

Thou-iands  ol  these  were  erected 

forthwith  all  over  the  land  as  ral- 

hinj,  poinfs  for  political  meetings. 

Uimiture  cabins  were  carried  in 

political  pritessions,  and  in  some 

cases  barrels  labeled  "hard  eider." 

Such   enthu  lasm   aa  waa   excited 

among  the  masses  of  the  western 

Eoneera  hy^  the  nomination  of  their 
vorite  militaty  leader  had  never 
before  been  exceeded.  Jmmetise 
mass  meeting,  with  processions 
and  song  singing  became  the  order 
of  tJie  time.  Among  the  songs  sung 
bv  assembled  multitudes  in  all 
parts  of  the  uountry,  the  most  p»pu- 
ular  waa   one    entitled  -Tippeca- 


Old  Tippeoano 
And  with  them  - 
Van,  Van,  Van,  Va 


id  Tyler 
d  Tyler 


It  little  Van, 
n.  Van,  Van,  Van  is  a  used  up  ma 
d  with  them  we'll  beat  little  Van, 

The  tomb  of  Harrison  ia  near  by,  on 
feet  above  the  Ohio,  and  commanding  a 
ture,  without  inscription. 


small  oval  mound,  elevated  about  150 
«  of  beauty.     It  is  a  plain  brick  struc- 


Nea 


On  a  tablet  there  is 


e  foot  of  tbes. 


Here  real  the  romaina  of  John  Cleves  Symmea, 
firat  aettlement  between  the  Miami  Rivers.     Born  at  Lona  laland   atatn  nf  N^..  v    i     i  , 
21,  A.  D.  1742 ;  died  at  Cineinnati,  February  29,  A.  DISH.'  ^'"  ^°"''  ^"^^ 

l.VwL^r'"^'  ''fo^^  ¥«  "«o™l  to  the  west,  was  a  member  of  congress  fiom 
*.ew  Jersey  and  also  chief  justice  of  that  state.  Gen.  Harrison  married  hU 
daughter  who  as  late  as  1860,  atill  survived.  At  the  treaty  ofOreeDv^He  tit  In 
dmns  old  Judge  Symmes,  and  others,  that  in  the  war  th7y  Ufreqnen  v  b  ou,  bt 
«p  their  rifles  to  shoot  him,  and  then  on  recognizing  him  refuseTto  p"rthe  "rig- 
!e  of  his  previous  kindness  to  them,  and  spoke  voluznes 
e  instinct  of  the  savages. 


r  t«  the  . 
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on  ttie  ri!iiu,  w\s  Sugar  Camp  SetHement,  com 
a  bio  k  house  erected  aa  a  defense  iisninst  tlit 
Indians.  This  was  about  the 
time  of  the  first  settlement 
of  Cinpinnati.  Until  witliin 
a  few  years,  this  blouk- 
house  was  standinjx.  The  ad- 
joining out  is  from  a  draw- 
ma  taken  on  the  spot  in  1846. 
We  give  it  because  it  shows 
tJie  ordinary  form  of  these 
structures.  'Their  distin- 
guishing feature  is  that  from 
the  hightofa  man's  shoulder 
iIji;  building  the  rest  of  the 
\  av  up  projeuts  a  foot  or  two 
(iiiin  the  lower  ^art,  leaving 
It  llic  point  of  junction  be- 
tw«oii  the  two  parte  a  eavitj 
□  tlirough  which  In  thrust  rifl«B 

on  the  approach  of  enemies, 
ly  IS  2*1  milea  north  of  Cincinnati,  od 
:o  Dayton,  ind  at  the  t«rniinus  of  a 
eindl  of  28  feet  fall  gives  excellent 
n  operation  several  flourishing  inanuiHouui- 
flouriiii,  woolen    planing  mills,  iron  foundries, 


s  north- 


Hamtlton,  the  capital  of  Butter  com 
the  Miami  Cinfl!    river  and  railro-id 
railroad  to  Ritlimond      A  hjdi 
water  power    ind  there  an 

mg  establishments — pjpei  .,  ,  i. 

etc      Populjdon  8000      Thewdl  known  jlfionii  UiiiveTsityw  12  miles 
west  of  Hamilton,  in  the  beautiful  town  of  Oxford. 

John  Cleoes  St/mmes,  the  author  of  the  "  Theory  of  Concentric  Spheres,"  demon- 
Btrating  that  the  earth  is  hollow,  inhabited  by  human  beings,  and  widely  open  at 
the  poles,  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  nepliew  of  Judge  Symmca.  He  re- 
sided in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Hamilton,  where  he  died  in  1829,  i^ed  about 
50  years.  In  early  life  he  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign.  He  was  with  Bcott  in 
his'Niagara  campaign,  and  acted  with  bravery.  In  a  short  circular,  dated  at  ot. 
Louis,  in  1818,  Capt.  Symmes  first  promul- 
gated the  fundamental  principles  of  his 
theory  to  the  world.  From  time  to  time, 
he  published  various  articles  in  the  pub- 
lic prints  upon  the  subject.  He  also  de- 
livered lectures,  first  at  Cincinnati  in  1820, 
and  afterward  in  various  places  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio. 

"  In  the  year  1823,  Capt.  Synimes  petitioned 
the  congress  of  the  United  Slater,  setting 
forth,  in  the  first  place,  his  belief  of  the  ei- 
isteiice  of  a  habitable  nnd  accessible  concave 
to  this  globe;  his  desite  to  embark  on  a  voy- 
age of  discovery  to  one  or  other  of  (he  polar 
T^ions;  hlabelief  in thegreat  profit  and  honor 
his  country  would  derive  from  such  a  dis- 
coverv  i  and  prayed  that  congress  would  equip 
and  fit  (rat  for'the  expedition,  two  vessels, 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  mosumbstot  j.  o.ByMMia. 

tuna  burden;  and  grant  such  other  aid  as  gov-  ^^  ..s„nimM'  Hole"  JoemorT-  It  is  Burmounted 
eriiment  might  deem  necessary  to  promote  the  byBglohe  "open  at  tho  poles." 

oWeet.    "ITiia  petition  was  presented  in  the  

senate  by  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  ou  the  7tli  day  of  March,  1829,  »hen  (a  motoon  to 
refer  It  to  the  committee  of  foreign  relations  havinp;  failed),  after  a  lew  remarks  it  was 
laid  on  ttie  table— Aves,  35.  In  December,  1833,  he  forwai^ded  similiir  petltluni  ti>  both 
houses  of  congress,  which  met  with  a  similar  fate.    In  January   1824,  he  petitioned   the 
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general  assembly  of  the  atate  of  Ohio,  praying  that  body  to  pass  a  resolution  approbatory 
of  his  theory;  and  to  recommend  him  to  congress  for  an  outfit  suitable  to  the  enterprise. 
This  aieniorial  was  presented  by  lUieajah  T.  Williama,  and,  on  motion,  the  further  con- 
sideration thereof  was  icdetinitely  postponed." 

His  theory  was  met  with  ridicule,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  and  became 
a  fruitful  source  of  jest  and  levity,  to  the  public  prints  of  the  day.  Notwithstand- 
ing, he  advanced  many  plausible  and  ingenious  arfiumente,  and  won  quite  a  num 
ber  of  converts  among  those  who  attended  his  lectures,  one  of  whom,  a  gentlemau 
of  Hamilton  wrote  a  work  in  its  support,  published  m  Cincinnati  in  IS26  in  which 
he  stated  his  readiness  to  embark  on  a  wyage  of  discovery  to  the  North  Pole  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  its  truth  Capt  bvimnes  met  with  the  usual  fate  ot  pro- 
jector! m  hung  ant  dva(f  m  great  pecuniary  embarrassment  but  he  left  tlie 
reputation  of  an  honest  man 


Chillicothe  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Scioto,  on  the  line  of  the  Ohio 
Canal  and  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Eailroad,  45  miles  8,  of  Columbus,  45 
from  Porl.smonth,  and  96  from  Cincinnati.  The  Scioto  curves  around  it  on 
the  north,  and  Paint  creek  flows  on  the  south.  The  site  of  the  place  is  on  a  plain 
about  30  feet  above  the  river.  It  contains  17  churches,  a  joung  ladies' 
Academy  of  the  Notre  Dame,  a  flourishing  military  academy,  and  about 
9,000  inhabitants. 

The  new  court  house,  in  this  town  is  one  of  the  best  designed,  most  beautiful 
and  convenient  structures  of  the  kind  we  have  seen  in  our  tour  throu-h  the 
United  States,  It  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  about  8100,000,  and  was 
designed  by  Gen,  James  Ruwe,  one  of  the  county  commissioners,  A  room 
13  set  apart  in  the  court  house  for  the  preservation  of  the  relics  of  antiquity 
Here  is  preserved  the  table  around  which  the  members  of  the  territorial 
council  sat  when  they  formed  the  laws  of  the  North  West  Territory,  of  which 
Chillicothe  was  the  capital.  Around  it  also  gathered  the  members  who 
formed  the  first  constitution  of  Ohio.     The  old  bell  which  called  them  to- 
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gether  is  preserved,  also  the  L  pper  e ij;k  whn,!i  tyr  fifty  >  aii  jeiclieJ 
the  spire  of  the  old  state  h  juse 
III  1800,  the  old  state  h  u'-e 
for  the  aecommodatioii  of  the  le^^isliture 


[Drawn  liy   Honrj 


1  and  finished  the  next  year, 
.ourti  It  IS  belie\el  that  it 
was  the  first  publn,  stone  edi- 
tce  erected  in  the  territory. 
The  misin  w  rk  was  done  by 
Major  Wm.  Eutledge,  a  sol- 
dier of  the  Eevolution,  and 
the  carpentering  by  William 
Guthrie  The  territorial  leg- 
islature held  their  se^aion  in 
It  for  the  fiiat  time  m  ISOl 
The  tonvention  thit  iramed 
the  firat  constitution  of  Ohio 
was  held  in  it  the  session 
commencing  on  the  fltfct  Mon 
dtj  m  November  1802  In 
April  1803  the  first  state  leg 
isl  iture  met  in  the  houae  and 
held  then  sessions  until  1810 
The  sessions  of  1810-11,  and 
1811-12,  were  held  at  Zanes- 
ville,  and  from  there  reniyved 
back  to  Chillicothe  and  held 
in  this  house  until  1816,  when 
Columbus  became  the  perma- 
uneient  edifice  Wiis  standing  until  within  a 


nent  capital  of  tl  e  stite 
few  years. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  Chillicothe  was  a  rcndezTOUS  for  United  States  troopa  They 
were  stationed  at  Camp  Bull,  a  stockade  one  mile  N.  of  the  town,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Scioto.  A  lai^e  number  of  British  prisoners,  amounting  to  several  hnndred, 
were  at  one  time  confined  at  the  camp.  On  one  occasion,  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
between  the  soldiers  and  their  officers  who  were  confined  in  jaiL  _  The  plan  was 
for  the  privates  in  camp  to  disarm  their  guard,  proceed  to  the  jail,  release  the 
officers,  burn  the  town,  and  escape  to  Canada.  The  conspiracy  was  disclosed  by 
two  senior  British  officers,  upon  wtich,  aa  a  measure  of  security,  the  officers  were 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  in  iWnkfort,  Ky. 

Four  deserters  were  shot  at  eamp  at  one  time.  The  ceremony  was  impressive 
and  horrible.  The  soldiers  were  all  marched  out  under  arms,  with  music  jilay in fj, 
to  witness  the  death  of  their  comrades,  and  arranged  in  one  long  extended  hne  in 
front  of  the  eamp,  facing  the  river.  Close  by  the  river  bank,  at  considerable  dis- 
tances apart,  the  deserters  were  placed,  dressed  in  full  uniform,  with  their  coats 
buttoned  up  and  caps  drawn  oyer  their  faces.  They  were  confined  to  stakes  in  a 
kneeling  position  behind  their  coffins,  painted  black,  which  came  up  to  their  waists, 
exposing  the  upper  part  of  their  persona  to  the  Hre  of  their  fellow-soldiers.  Two 
sections^  of  six  men  each,  were  marched  before  each  of  the  doomed.  Signals  were 
given  by  an  officer,  instead  of  words  of  command,  so  that  the  unhappy  men  should 
not  be  apprised  of  the  moment  of  their  death.  At  the  given  signal  the  firat  sec- 
tions raised  their  muskets  and  poured  the  fatal  volleys  into  the  breasts  of  their 
comrades.  Three  of  the  four  dropped  dead  in  an  instant;  but  the  fourth  sprang 
up  with  great  force,  and  a^ve  a  scream  of  i^ony.  The  reserve  section  stationed 
before  him  were  ordered  to  their  places,  and  another  vollev  completely  riddled  his 
bosom.     Even  then  the  thread  of  life  seemed  hard  to  sunder. 

On  another  occasion,  an  execution  took  pUce  at  the  same  spot  under  most  mel- 
ancholy circumstances.     It  was  that  of  a  mere  youth   of  n 
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widow.  In  a  frolic  he  liad  wandered  several  miles  from  camp,  and  was  oi 
turn  when  he  etopped  at  an  inn  by  the  way-side.  The  landlord,  a  fiend  ii 
shape,  appriBed  of  the  reward  of  $50,  offered  for  the  apprehension  o"  ' 
persuaded  him  to  remain  over  night,  with  the  offer  of  taking  him  into  camp  in  the 
mornjng,  at  which  he  stated  hehad  business.  'I'he  yoath,  unsuspieious  of  any- 
thing vfrong,  accepted  the  offer  made  with  such  apparent  kindness,  when  loi  on 
his  arrival  nest  day  with  the  landlord,  he  surrendered  him  as  a  deserter,  swore 
falsely  as  to  the  faets,  claimed  and  obtained  the  reward.  The  court-martl^,  igno- 
rant of  the  eircumstaneca,  condemned  him  to  death, and  it  waa  not  until  he  was  no 
more,  that  his  innocence  wiis  known. 


ForUmovtk  front  the  Kenlvelty  shore  of  the  Ohio. 
.iZ'!^',h''nSr™*.J'u'S?™'f??*'""'°  S'**""™'  LrmdJuB,  as  seen  fr"m  Springyille,  on  eSe  Kentnokj 

Portsmouth,  the  capital  of  Scioto  county,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Ohio  River,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  90  miles  S.  of  Columbus,  and  110 
by  theriver  above  Cincinnati,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Erie  and  Ohio  Canal, 
and  Scioto  and  Hocking  Valley  Railroad.  It  contains  16  churches,  5  foun- 
denes,  3  rolling  niilla,  3  machine  shops,  and  about  8,000  inhabitants.  The 
great  iron  region  of  the  state  lies  north  and  east  of  Portsmouth,  and  adds 
much  to  the  business  of  the  town.  Here,  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  Ohio, 
IS  a  range  of  mountainous  hills,  averaging  500  feet  high.  Oppoait«  Ports- 
mouth they  rise  precipitously  to  a  hight  of  600  feet,  being  the  highest  eleva- 
tion on  the  Ohio  River,  presenting  a  very  striking  and  beautiful  appearance. 
The  Ohio  is  600  yards  wide  at  the  landing,  which  is  one  of  the  best  on  the 
river,  there  being  water  sufficient  for  the  largest  boats  at  all  seasons.  A  wire 
suspension  bridge  passes  over  the  Scioto  at  this  plate. 

It  is  said  that  lA  miles  below  the  old  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  stood,  about 
the  year  1740,  a  French  fort  or  trading  station.  Prior  to  the  settleme'iit  at 
Marietta,  an  attempt  at  settlement  was  made  at  Portsmouth,  the  history  rf 
which  is  annexed  from  an  article  in  the  American  Pioneer,  by  George  Cor- 
win,  of  Portsmouth: 

In  April,  1785,  four  families  from  the  Redstone  settlement  in  Pennsylvania  de- 
scended the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  and  there  moored  their  boat  under 
the  high  bank  where  Portsmouth  now  stands.     They  commenced  clearin"  the 
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2round  to  plant  seeds  for  a  crop  to  support  their  families,  hoping  that  the  red  men 
uf  tlie  forest  would  suffer  them  to  remmn  and  improve  the  soil  They  seemed  to 
ho»e  that  white  men  would  no  longer  provoke  the  Indians  to  savage  warfai-e. 

Soon  after  they  landed,  the  four  men,  the  heads  of  the  families,  started  up  the 
Scioto  to  see  the  parf^ise  of  the  west,  of  which  they  had  heard  from  Oie  raoutha 
iif  whito  men  svho  had  traversed  it  during  their  captivity  among  the  natives.  1-eav- 
ini-  the  little  colony,  now  consisting  of  four  women  and  their  children,  to.  the  pro- 
teetion  of  an  over-ruling  Providence,  they  traversed  the  beautiful  bottoms  of  the 
Scioto  as  fer  up  as  the  prairies  above,  and  opposite  to  where  Piketon  now  stands. 
One  of  them,  Peter  Patrick  hy  name,  pleased  with  the  country,  cut  the  initials  of 
his  name  on  a  beech,  near  the  river,  which  being  found  in  after  times,  gave  the 
najne  of  Pee  Pee  to  the  creek  that  flows  through  the  prairie  of  the  same  name  ; 
and  from  that  creek  was  deriVed  the  name  of  Pee  Pee  township  in  Pike  county. 

Encamping  near  the  site  of  Piketon,  they  were  surprised  by  a  party  of  Indians, 
who  killed  two  of  them  as  they  lay  by  their  fires.  The  other  two  eseapedover  tte 
Iiills  to  the  Ohio  River,  which  they  struck  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ijittle  Scioto,  jnat 
aa  some  white  men  going  down  the  river  in  a  pirogue  were  passing.  They  were 
ijoin'r  to  Port  Vinoennes,  on  the  Wahash.  The  tale  of  woe  which  was  told  by  these 
men°with  entreaties  to  be  taken  on  board,  was  at  first  insufficient  for  their  rehet 
It  was  not  uncommon  for  Indians  to  compel  white  prisonera  to  act  in  a  similar 
manner  to  entice  boats  to  the  shore  for  murderous  and  marauding  purpMea.  Att«r 
keepin'f  them  some  time  running  down  the  shore,  until  they  believed  that  if  there 
was  an"ambu8cade  of  Indians  on  shore,  they  were  out  of  its  reach,  they  took  them 
on  board  and  brought  them  to  the  littJe  settlement,  the  lamentations  at  which  can 
not  be  described,  nor  its  feeling  conceived,  when  their  peace  was  broken  and  their 
hopes  blasted  by  the  intelUgenee  of  the  disaster  reaching  them.     My  informant 

was  one  who  came  down  in  the  pirogue.  ^     ^  n-  t.. 

There  was  however,  no  time  to  be  lost;  their  aafety  depended  on  instant  Higat 
—and  gathering  up  all  tiieir  movables,  they  pat  off  to  Limestone,  nowMaj^sville,  as 
a  place  of  greater  aafety,  where  the  men  in  the  pirogue  left  them,  and  my  informant 
said,  never  heard  of  them  more. 

■  Circlemlle,  the  county  seat  of  Piokaway  county,  on  the  Scioto  River,  on 
the  line  of  the  Erie  and  Ohio  Canal,  and  on  the  railroad  from  Cincinnati  to 
Wheeling,  is  26  miles  S.  from  Columbus,  and  19  N.  from  Chillicothe.  It 
has  numerous  mills  and  factories,  and  an  extensive  water  power.  Population 
about  5,000.  .       ,      T.     .  ,  T^     I  .  u 

It  was  laid  out  in  1810,  aa  the  seat  of  justice,  by  Daniel  Dresbatoh,  on 
land  originally  belonging  to  Zeiger  and  Watt.  The  town  is  on  the  site  of 
anoient  fortifications,  one  of  which  having  been  circular,  originated  the  name 
of  the  place.  The  old  court  house,  huilt  in  the  form  of  an  octagon,  and  de- 
stroyed in  1841,  stood  in  the  center  of  the  circle.  There  were  two  forts,  one 
hein"  an  exact  circle  of  69  feet  in  diameter,  the  other  an  exact  square,  55 
rods'on  a  side.  The  former  was  surrounded  hy  two  walls,  with  a  deep  ditch 
between  them;  the  latter  hy  one  wall,  without  any  ditch.  Opposite  eaoh 
gateway  a  small  mound  was  erected  inside,  evidently  for  defense. 

Three  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Ciroleville  are  the  celebrated  Ptdcainay  Plains, 
stud  to  contain  the  richest  body  of  land  in  southern  Ohio.  "  They  are  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  greater  or  upper  plain,  and  the  lesser  or  lower  one.  Ihey  com- 
prise about  20,000  acres.  When  first  cultivated  the  soil  waa  very  black,  the  result 
of  vesetable  decomposition,  and  their  original  fertility  was  such  as  to  produce  one 
hundred  bushels  of  com^  or  fifty  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Formerly  the  plains  were 
adorned  with  a  great  variety  of  flowers.  ,  ,.   1      ■ 

Of  all  places  in  the  west,  this  pre-eminently  deserves  the  name  ol  classic 
around  "  for  this  was  the  seat  of  the  powerful  Shawnee  tribe.  Here,  in  olden  time, 
btff  ued  the  council  fires  of  the  red  man ;  here  the  aflairs  of  the  nation  in  general 
'  council  were  discussed,  and  tiie  important  questions  of  peace  and  war  decided. 
On  these  plains  the  allied  tribes  marched  forth  and  met  Gen.  Lewis,  and  fought 
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the  sanguinary  batSe  at  Point  Pleasant,  on  tlie  Virginia  bank  of  the  Ohio,  at  the 
eve  of  thu  Revolution.  Here  it  was  that  Logan  ma3e  his  memorahle  speech,  and 
here,  too,  that  the  noted  campaign  of  Danmore  was  brouglit  to  a  close  bj  a  treaty, 
or  rather  a  truce,  at  Camp  Charlotte.. 

Among  the  cirenmstanoes  which  inrest  this  region  with  extraordinary  interest, 
"  the  fact,  that  to  those  towns  were  brought  so  many  of  the  truly  unfortunate 

'  3  who  were  abducted  from  the  neighboring  statea     Here  they  were  imiirn- 

the  altar  of  the  red  men's  vengaanee,  and  made  to  suffer,  to  the  death,  ail 
the  tortures  savage  ingenuity  could  invent,  as  a  sort  of  espiation  for  the  ag^res- 
sions  of  their  race. 

Old  Chillieothe,  which  was  the  principal  village,  stood  on  the  site  of  Weatfall, 
on  tlie  west  bank  of  the  Scioto,  4  miles  below  Circle ville.  it  woe  here  that  Logan, 
the  Mingo  chief,  delivered  bis  famous  speech  to  John  Gibson,  an  Indian  trader. 
On  the  envoy  arriving  at  the  village,  Logan  eame  to  him  and  invited  him  into  an 
adjoining  wood,  where  they  sat  down.  After  shedding  abundance  of  tears,  the 
honored  chief  told  his  pathetic  story — called  a  speech,  although  conversationally 

f'ven.  _  Gibson  repeated  it  to  the  officers,  who  caused  it  to  be"  published  in  the 
irginia  Gazette  of  that  year,  so  that  it  fell  under  the  observation  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
who  gave  it  to  the  world  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia:  and  as  follows: 

I  ttppaal  to  nay  white  man  to  say,  if  lie  ever  eoterscl  Logan's  cabin  hungry,  aad  I  gavo 
him  not  me«t ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  or  uaked,  and  I  gave  him  not  clothing  ? 

Dnring  the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained  in  his  tent,  an  advo- 
cate for  peace.  Nay,  such  was  my  love  for  the  whit«a,  that  those  of  my  onn  country  pointed 
at  me  as  tbcy  passed  by, p.nd  said,  "Logan  ia  the  friend  of  white  men."  I  had  oven  thought 
to  live  with  you,  but  for  the  Injufiea  of  one  man.  Colonel  Cresap,  the  last  spring,  in  eool 
blood,  and  unprovoked,  out  off  all  the  relatives  of  Logan  ;  not  sparing  even  my  women  and 
ohildren.  There  runs  not  a  drop  of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  human  creature.  This 
ealled  on  me  for  revenge.  I  have  sought  it.  I  have  killed  many.  I  have  fully  glutted  my 
vengeauoo.  For  my  oonntry,  I  rejoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  Yet,  do  not  harbor  the 
thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  felt  fear.  He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel 
to  save  his  life.     Who  ts  there  ta  mourn  for  Logan  ?     Not  one. 

This  brief  effusion  of  mingled  pride,  courage,  and  sorrow,  elevated  the  character 
of  the  native  American  throughout  the  intelligent  world;  and  the  place  where  it 
was  delivered  can  never  be  forgotten  so  long  as  touching  ebquenco  is  admired  by 

The  last  years  of  Logan  were  truly  melancholy.  He  wandered  about  from  tribe 
to  tribe,  a  solitary  and  lonely  man ;  dejected  and  broken-hearted,  by  the  loss  of 
bis  friends  and  the  decay  of  his  tribe,  he  resorted  to  the  stimulus  of  strong  drink 
to  drown  his  sorrow.  He  was  at  last  murdered  in  Michigan,  near  Detroit  He 
was,  at  the  time,  sitting  with  hia  blanket  over  his  head,  before  a  camp-fire,  his 
elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  and  his  head  upon  his  hands,  buried  in  profound  re- 
flection, when  an  Indian,  who  had  taken  some  offense,  stole  behind  him  and  buried 
his  tomahawk  in  his  brains.     Thus  perished  the  immortal  Logan,  the  last  of  his 

At  the  various  villages,  were  the  burning  grounds  of  the  captives  taken  in  war. 
These  were  on  elevated  sites,  so  that  when  a  victim  was  sacriftced  by  fire,  the 
smoke  could  be  seen  at  the  oth      to 

The  chief.  Cornstalk,  whoi  w  '^cippo  Creek,  two  miles  south- 

easterly from  Old  Chillicotl      w  m         f  true  nobility  of  aonl,  and  % 

brave  warrior. 

At  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  mm      ed        Indians  vith  consummate  skill,  and 

if  at  any  time  his  warriors  were  b  toff  voice  could  be  heard  above  the  din 

B  ro  g! — be  strong!"  When  he  return  ed 
.  ..  .,  le  ealled  a  coundl  of  the  nation  to  consult  what 
should  be  done,  and  upbraided  them  in  not  suffering  him  to  make  peace,  as  he  desired,  on 
the  eveuing  before  the  battle.  "What,"  sMd  he,  "  will  jou  do  now?  The  Big  Knife  is 
coming  on  us,  and  we  shall  all  be  killed.  Now  you  must  fight  or  we  are  undone-'"  But 
no  one  answering,  he  said,  "  then  let  us  kill  ail  our  wumeu  and  children,  and  go  and  fight 
until  we  die."  But  no  answer  was  made,  when,  rising,  he  struck  his  tomahawk  in  a  post 
of  the  council  house  and  eiolaimed,  "  Pi!  go  and  make  peace,"  to  which  all  the  warriors 
grunted  "ough:  oughl "  and  runners  were  instantly  dispatohed  to  Dunmore  to  solicit 
peace. 
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IS  atrocioQsIy  murdered  at  Point  Pleasant.    As  hia  r 


i,  ne  was  atrocioQsiy  mnraerea  ai  loiiii  iibssjul.    no  ma  .uui- 

,  his  BOB  Elinipsioc.  trembled  violently,     "  His  father  encouraged 

to  be  afraid,  for  that  the  Oreat  Man  abone  had  sent  him  there  to  be  killed  aud  die 


with'iiim  Aa  the  men  advanced  to  the  door.  Cornstalk  rose  up  and  met  them:  they  fired 
and  seven  or  eight  bullets  went  through  him.  So  fell  the  great  Cornstalk  warrior—whoBe 
name  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  consent  of  the  nation,  as  their  peat  strength  and 
support."  Had  he  lived,  it  is  believed  that  he  would  have  been  friendly  with  the  Amen- 
eans,  as  he  had  come  over  to  visit  the  garrison  at  Point  Pleasant  to  communicate  tl^  de- 
BigH  of  the  Indians  of  uniting  with  the  British  Hia  grave  is  to  be  seen  at  Point  Pleas- 
ant to  the  present  day 


State  Capitol,  at  Columbus. 
Columbus,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Franklin  county,  and  capital  of  Ohio, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scioto,  110  miles  N.E.  from  Cincinnati,  100  N.W. 
from  Marietta,  and  139  S.E.  from  Cleveland,  ia  on  the  same  parallel  of  lati- 
tude with  ZanesTille  and  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  same  meridian  with  De- 
troit, Mich.,  and  Milledgeville,  Geo. 

The  site  of  Columbus  is  level,  and  it  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  hroad, 
spacious  streets:  Broad-atreet,  the  principal  oue,  ia  120  feet  wide.  In  the 
center  of  the  city  is  a  public  square  of  10  acres,  inclosed  by  a  neat  railing  ; 
-  -  ■  ■ ,  Goodale  Park,  a  tra«t  of  40  acres,  covered  with  a 

The  new  state  house,  or  capitol,  ia  one  of  the  most 


It  is  304  feet  long  by  184  wide. 


growth  of  nat] 

magnificent  buildings  in  the  Uni 

from  ita  base  to  the  top  of  the  rotunda  is  157  feet.     The 

whitish  limestone,  resembling  marble. 

Columbus  ia  surrounded  by  a  rich  and  populou  nt  j 

active  business.     The  National  road,  passes  thr       h    t  J 
and  the  Columbus  feeder  connects  it  with  the  Oh  i 

roads  and  turnpikes  terminate  here,  and  namerou  a  1 
their  iron  arms  in  every  direction,  give  it  coav  n  nt 
all  parts  of  the  state  and  Union. 
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In  the  environs  of  the  dtj  are  the  various  state  institutions.  The  State 
Penitentiary  is  a  large  and  substantial  ediflee  ;  the  buildings  and  inelosurcs 
form  a  hollow  square  of  six  acres;  about  1,000  convicts  have  been  confined 
here  at  one  time.  The  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  noble  structure,  oecupies 
about  an  acre  of  ground,  and  has  thirty  acres  attached  to  it,  covered  with 
trees  and  shrubbery.  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  is  a  handsome  building, 
surrounded  with  grounds  laid  out  with  taste.  The  Ohio  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  is  surrounded  by  a  plot  of  ground,  of  about  9  acres, 
laid  out  with  graveled  walks,  and  planted  with  trees.  The  Starling  Medi- 
cal College  is  a  handsome  Crothic  edifice.  The  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
German  Lutherans,  is  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the 
city,  Columbus,  as  a  oommereial  depot,  has  superior  facilities,  and  it  has 
numerous  and  extensive  manufacturing  establishments.  Population,  in  1820, 
1,400;  in  1840,  6,048;  in  1850,  18,138;  and  in  1860,  18,647. 

Prom  the  flrat  organization  of  the  state  government  until  1816,  there  was  no  per- 
manent state  capital  The  sessions  of  thelegislature  were  held  at  ChilUcothe  until 
1810;  the  sessions  of  1810-11  and  1811-12,  were  held  at  Zanesville;  after  that, 
until  December,  1816,  they  were  again  held  at  Chillicothe,  at  which  time  the  leg- 
islature was  first  convened  at  Columbus. 

Among  the  various  proposals  to  the  legislature,  while  in  session  at  Zanesville, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  seat  of  government,  were  those  of  Lyne  Star- 
ling, James  .Tohnslon,  Alex.  M'Laughlin  and  John  Kerr,  the  after  proprietors  of 
Columbus,  for  establishing  it  on  the  "high  bank  of  the  Scioto  River,  opposite 
Franklinton,"  which  site  was  then  a  native  forest  On  the  14th  Feb.,  1812,  the 
legislature  passed  a  law  accepting  their  proposals,  and  in  one  of  its  sections, 
selected  Chillicothe  as  a  temporary  seat  of  government  merely.  By  an  act  amend- 
atory of  the  other,  passed  Feb.  17,  1816,  it  was  enacted,  "  that  from  and  after  the 
second  Tuesday  of  October  next,  the  seat  of  government  of  this  state  shall  be 
established  at  the  town  of  Columbus." 


Oho    WhU  S  Ijh   r  Spr    js 

On  the  19th  of  Feb  181"  the  propr  etors  s  irnel  and  acknowledged  their  art 
eles  at  Zanesville  as  partners  under  tl  e  law  f  rthe  la'*  ng  out  etc  of  the  to  t 
Columbus,  The  contract  havm^  been  closed  betweenthe  proprietors  and  the  state, 
the  town  was  Isud  out  in  the  spring  of  1812,  under  the  direction  of  Moses  Wrigln, 

For  the  first  few  years  Columbus  improved  rapidly.  Emigrants  flowed  in,  anpa. 
rently,  from  all  quarters,  and  the  improvements  and  general  business  of  the  place 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population.  Columbus,  however,  was  a  rough  spot 
in  the  woods,  off  from  any  public  road  of  much  consequence.     The  east  and  west 
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travel  passed  throagh  ZaneByille,  Lancaster  and  Chillicothe,  and  the  mails  eame  in  _ 
cross-line  on  horseback.  The  flrat  Bucuesaful  attempt  to  carry  a  mail  to  or  from 
Columbus,  otherwise  than  on  horseback,  was  by  Philip  Zinn,  about  the  year  1S16, 
once  a  week  between  Chillicothe  and  Columbaa.  The  years  from  1819  to  1H26, 
were  the  dullest  years  of  ColumbuB ;  but  soon  after  it  began  to  improve.  The  lo- 
cation of  the  nationa!  road  and  the  Columbus  feeder  to  the  Ohio  canal,  gave  an 
impetus  to  improvements. 

The  Ohio  White  Sulphur  Springe  are  beautifully  situated  on  the  Scioto 
River,  in  Delaware  county,  17  miles  north  of  Columbus,  near  the  line  of  the 
Springfield,  Mt.  Vernon  and  Pittsburg  Railroad.  Upon  the  estate  are  four 
medicinal  springs  of  different  properties:  one  is  white  sulphur,  one  magne- 
sian,  and  two  chalybeate.  The  spring  property  consists  of  320  acres,  part 
of  it  woodland,  handsomely  laid  off  in  walks  and  drives.  The  healthiness 
of  the  location  and  the  natural  attractions  of  the  spot,  joined  to  the  liberal 
and  generous  accommodations  furnished  by  the  proprietors,  have  rendered 
this,  at  the  present  time,  the  most  popular  waterin^t  place  in  the  west. 

Newark,  the  capital  of  Licking  county,  on  the  Central  Ohio  Bailroad,  33 
miles  easterly  from  Columbus,  is  a  pleasant  town  of  about  4,P00  inhabitants. 
Six  miles  west  of  Newark  is  Granville,  noted  for  its  educational  institutions, 
male  and  female,  and  the  seat  of  Dennison  University,  founded  in  1832,  by 
the  Baptists.  This  was  one  of  the  early  settled  spots  in  Central  Ohio.  The 
annexed  historical  items  are  from  the  sketches  of  Rev.  Jacob  Little: 

In  1B04,  a  company  was  formed  at  Granville,  Maaa.,  with  the  Intention  of  mahin^  a 
settlement  in  Ohio.  This,  culled  "  the  Sciolo  Company,"  was  the  third  of  that  name  which 
effected  settlements  in  this  state.  The  project  met  with  great  &vor,  and  mucti  enthusiasm 
was  eliciteii!  in  illustratjon  of  which,  a  song  was  composed  and  sung  to  the  tune  of  "  P/eiw. 
ant  Ohio,"  by  tbe  young  people  in  the  house  and  at  labor  in  the  tleld.  We  anne^  two 
stanzas,  which  are' more  curious  than  poetical; 
Wljen  rambling  o'er  these  mountains  Our  preoious  friends  that  atttj  bebind, 

breaii  tbeir  sbias. 


The 


And  roeks,  wbera  ivios  grow 
Tbiofc  as  the  ha^rs  upon  jonr  hei 

id. 

We're  sorrj 
But  if  they'll 

^Mongst  whiob  you  cnn  not  go 
Great  storms  of  snow,  cold  winds 

thai 

1  blow. 

For  them  w 
Adieu,  my  fri 

Woacflroeeannodergoi 
Says  I,  my  boys,  we'll  leave  thi! 
FoT  tbe  pleasant  Obio. 

ipla, 

„ 

This  journi 
And  settle  Li 

The  Sdoto  company  consisted  of  114  p^ptieWrs.  who  made  a  purchase  of  98,00 
In  the  antudm  of  1805,  234  persons,  mostly  from  Bast  Granville,  Mass.,  came  on 
purchase.  Although  they  bad  Been  forty-two  days  on  the  road,  their  first  busines?, 
arrival,  having  organized  a  church  before  they  left  the  east,  was  to  hear  a  serrooi 
first  tree  cut  was  that  by  which  public  worship  was  held,  which  stood  just  in  front  of 
of  the  Proabyterian  church.  On  tbe  first  Sablmth,  November  16lb,  although  only  about  a 
dozen  tfeea  had  bo™  cut,  they  held  divine  worship,  both  forenoon  and  afternoon,  at  that 
spot  The  novelty  of  worshiping  m  the  woods,  the  forest  eitending  hundreds  of  miles 
every  way,  tbe  hardships  of  the  journey,  the  winter  setting  m,  the  fresh  thoughts  of  home, 
with  all  the  friends  and  privileges  left  behind,  and  the  imprfesion  that  sacb  must  be  the 
Bccommodations  of  a  new  countrv,  all  rushed  on  their  nerves  and  made  this  a  day  of  varied 
tntere-it.  When  they  began  to  sing,  the  echo  of  their  voices  among  the  trees  was  so  dil- 
fei'eni  from  what  it  was  in  the  beautiful  meeting  house  tbey  had  left,  that  they  could  no 
lon"sr  restrain  thar  tears.  Thry  inept  lehen  they  remembered  Zion.  The  voices  Of  part  ot 
the"choir  were  for  a  season  suppressed  with  emotion.  _  ... 

An  incident  occurred,  which  some  Mrs.  Sigoumey  should  put  inco  a  poetical  dress. 
Deacon  I'hei.philns  Reese,  a  Welsh  BapUst,  bad  two  or  chree  years  before  huilt  a  cabin  a 
mie  and  a  halt  north,  and  lived  all  this  time  without  public  worship.  He  had  lost  his 
CLiws,  and  bearing  a  lowing  of  the  oxen  belonging  to  the  company,  set  out  toward  Ibem. 
As  he  ascended  the  hills  overlooking  tbe  town-plot,  he  beard  the  singing  of  the  choir. 
The  reverberation  of  the  sound  from  hill-tops  and  trees,  threw  the  good  man  into  a  senous 
dilemma.  The  mu^o  at  first  seemed  to  be  behiod,  then  in  Uie  tops  of  the  trees  or  the 
clouds.  He  stopped  till,  bv  accurate  hstening,  be  caught  tbe  direction  of  the  sound,  and 
weiiD  on  till  passiuK  the  brow  of  tbe  hill,  when  he  saw  the  audience  sitting  on  the  level 
b.:low      He  went  home  and  told  hla  wife  that  •■Ute  pmmiM  of  God  is  a  bond;    a  Welsh 
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that  ire  have  security  equal  to  a  btud,  that  religion  will  prevail 
Ihrte  mutt  be  oonrf  people  I  am  not  afraid  to  go  among  ' 
not  unJerhtand  English  he  eoaitiinth  attended  the  reading  n 
(n  thtt  occasion  tuaie  such  an  impression  upon  his  mind,  th^it ' 
:t  the  first  settlers,  he  would  always  tell  over  this  atoiy. 


==^i- 


Cotirf  Bouse,  ZaiiesvUk. 

Zaxesville,  the  capital  of  Muskingum  county,  is  beautifully  situatedon 
the  east  bank  of  the  Muskioguui  River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Licking 
creek,  54  milea  E.  of  Columbus,  82  from  Wheeling,  aud  179  E.N.E.  from  . 
Cincinnati.  The  Muskingum,  in  passing  the  town,  has  a  natural  descent  of 
nine  feet  in  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  which  is  increased  by  dams  to  sixteen 
feet,  thus  affording  great  ivaf«r-power,  which  is  used  by  extensive  manufac- 
tories of  various  kinds.  The  number  of  factories  using  steam  power  is  also 
large,  arising  from  the  abundance  of  bituminous  coal  supplied  from  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  Steamboats  can  ascend  from  the  Ohio  to  this  point,  and 
several  make  regular  passages  between  Zanesville  and  Cincinnati.  The  Cen- 
tral Ohio  Railroad  connects  it  with  Columbus  on  one  hand  and  Wheeling  on 
the  other;  the  Zanesville,  Wilmington  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  about  130 
miles  long,  terminates  here,  and  connects  with  another  leading  north  to 
Cleveland. 

Five  bridges  cross  the  Muskingum  here,  including  the  railroad  bridge, 
connecting  the  city  with  Putnam,  South  Zanesville  and  West  Zanesville,  all 
of  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the  business  interests  of  Zanei,v!lle 
proper.  There  are  B  flouring  mills,  also  iron  founderies  and  machine  shops, 
which  do  an  extensive  business.  The  railroad  bridge  is  of  iron,  538  feet  in 
length,  and  contains  67  tuns  of  wrought  iron  and  130  tuns  of  cast  iron 
The  water  of  the  river  is  raised  bj  a  foiein?  pump  into  a  reservoir  on  n  hill 
160  feet  high,  containing  nearly  a  million  of  gallons  an  1  from  them  e  di- 
tributed  through  the  city  m  ir(n  pipe«  Zanesville  has  eicellent  school 
among  which  is  the  Free  bchool  supported  by  a  fund  of  fiom  $^00  000  to 
$500,000,  bequeathed  by  J  Mclntire  one  of  the  tounderb  ol  the  pHce 
Within  a  circuit  of  a  mile  from  the  court  house  are  ibout  16  000  mh  ibit 
ants:  within  the  city  proper  about  10  000 

In  May,  1796,  congress  pi'sel  a  law  luthinzii  ^  Ebenezcr  Zane  to  open 
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a  road  from  Wheeling,  Ta.,  to  Limestone,  now  Maysville,  Ky.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Mr.  Zane,  accompanied  by  his  hrother,  Jonathan  Zane,  and  his 
son-in-law,  John  Molntire,  both  experienced  woodsmen,  proceeded  to  mark 
out  the  new  roai,  which  was  afterward  cut  out  by  the  latter  two.  As  a  com- 
pensation for  opening  this  road,  congress  granted  to  Bbenezer  Zane  the  priv- 
ilege of  locating  military  warrants  upon  three  sections  of  land,  not  to  exceed 
one  mile  square  each.  One  of  these  sections  was  to  be  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Muskingum,  and  one  of  the  conditions  annexed  to  Mr.  Zane's  grant  was,  that 
he  should  keep  a  ferry  at  that  spot.  This  was  intrusted  to  Wm.  M'CuIloch 
and  H.  Crooks.  The  first  mail  ever  carried  in  Ohio  was  brought  from  Ma- 
rietta to  M'Culloch's  cabin,  by  BanieS  Convers,  in  1798. 

In  1799,  Messrs.  Zane  and  M'Intiro  laid  out  the  town,  which  tiey  called  West- 
bourn,  a  name  which  it  continued  to  bear  until  a  poat-office  was  established  hy  the 
postmaster  general,  under  the  name  of  Zanesville,  and  the  Tillage  soon  took  tie 
same  name.  A  few  families  from  tbe  Kanawha,  settled  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  soon  after  M'CuIloch  arrived,  and  the  settlement  received  pretty  numerona 
accessions  until  it  became  a  point  of  importance.  It  contained  one  store  and  no 
tavern.  The  latter  inconvemence,  however,  was  remedied  by  Mr.  M'lutire,  who, 
for  public  accommodation,  rather  than  for  private  emolument,  opened  a  house  of 


dations,  though  in  a  lo^  cabin,  were  such  as  t*  render  their  house  the  traveler's 
home.  Prior  to  that  time  there  were  several  grog  shops  where  travelers  might 
stop,  and  after  partaking  of  a  rude  supper,  they  could  spread  their  blankets  and 
bearskins  on  the  floor,  and  sleep  with  tbeir  feet  tc  the  fire.  But  the  opening  of 
Mr.  M'IntJre's  house  introduced  the  lusuiy  of  comfortable  beds,  and  although  his 
board  was  covered  with  the  fruits  of  the  soil  and  the  chase,  rather  than  the  luxu- 
ries of  foreign  olimes,  the  fere  was  various  and  abundant  This,  the  first  hotel  at 
Zanesville,  stood  at  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Market  and  Second-streets,  a  few 
.  rods  from  the  river,  in  an  open  maple  grove,  without  any  underbrush ;  it  was  a 
pleasant  spot,  well  shaded  with  trees,  and  in  fall  view  of  the  falls.  Louis  Phillippe, 
late  king  of  Prance,  was  once  a  guest  of  Mr.  M'lutire. 

At  that  time,  aU  the  iron,  nails,  eastings,  flour,  fruity  with  many  other  articles 
now  produced  here  in  abandanee,  were  brought  from  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling, 
either  upon  pack-horses  across  the  country,  or  by  the  river  in  canoes.  Oats  and 
com  were  usually  brought  about  fifty  miles  up  the  river,  in  eanoes,  and  were  worth 
from  75  cents  to  $1  per  bushel:  flour  $6  to  SS  per  barrel.  In  1802,  David  Har- 
vey opened  a  tavern  at  the  intersection  fThrda  d  Main-streets,  which  was  about 
the  first  shingle-roofed  house  in  the  t  M     M  Int  ri   '      '  '    ' 

tainment  for  public  aooommodatioiii  d 
vey's  tavern. 

In  1804,  when  the  legislature  pas  d  n  t  t  bLshing  the  county  of  Mus- 
kingum, the  commissioners  appointed  to  i  t  a  te  f  r  tlie  county  seat,  reported 
in  favor  of  Zanesville.  The  county  at  ha  ng  b  n  established,  the  town  im- 
proved more  rapidly,  and  as  the  unapp  oprtat.J  United  States  military  lands  had 
been  brought  into  market  during  the  preceding  year  (1803),  and  a  land  office 
established  at  Zanesville,  many  purchases  and  settlements  were  made  in  the 
county. 

The  seat  of  government  had  been  fiied  temporarily  at  Chillicothe,  but  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  many  membera  of  the  legislature  were  dissatisfied,  and  it  was  known 
that  a  change  of  location  was  desired  by  them. 

Tn  February,  1810,  the  desired  law  was  passed,  firing  the  seat  of  government  at 
Zanesville,  until  otherwise  provided.  The  legislature  sat  here  during  the  sessions 
i)f  '1<^-'I1  and  '11-'12,  when  the^resent  site  of  Columbus  having  been  fised  upon 
for  the  permanent  seat,  the  Ohiilieothe  interest  prevailed,  and  the  temporary  seat 
wns  once  more  fised  at  that  place,  until  suitable  buildings  could  be  erected  at 
Columbus. 
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increased  activity  to  the  progress  of  improvement  Much  land  was  entered  in  the 
county,  and  many  Bottlements  made,  although  as  late  aa  1813  land  was  entered 
within  three  miles  of  Zanesville.  In  1809,  parts  of  the  town  plat  were  covered 
with  the  natural  growth,  of  timber. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments,  the  first  three  in 
the  ancient  graveyard,  on  the  hill  at  the  head  of  Main-street,  in  ZaDesville, 
the  others  in  the  extensive  cemetery  in  Putnam,  the  village  opposite : 

Baored  to  the  memory  of  John  McIbtire,  who  departfld  this  life  July  29, 1815,  aged  66 
rears.  He  was  born  at  Alexandria,  Virginia,  laid  out  the  toirn  of  Zanesville  in  1800,  of 
-'■■"'••■ "■-  "^ -'  "-'-        "-  -       a  member  of  the  CoDTenti on  which  toried 


in  1804,  and  settled  in  the  town  at  the  foot  of  this  hill,  where  he  departed  this  life  Nov  12 

1844,  aged  50  years. 

Who,  though  formed  in  an  age  when  oorrnption  ran  high. 
And  folly  alone  seemed  with  folly  to  vie  ; 
When  genius  with  traffic  too  commonly  etraln'd, 
Recounted  her  medta  by  what  she  had  gain'd, 
Yet  spam'd  at  those  walks  of  debasement  and  pelf. 
And  in  poverty's  spite,  dared  to  think  for  himself. 

Man  goath  to  his  long  home,  and  mourners  go  about  the  streets.  Within  this  oa>e  IJeth 
the  mortal  part  of  Djvrn  Harvb^,  who  wa*  born  in  the  parish  of  Hogen,  ocunty  of  Corn- 
wall, England,  June  21,  IT46  i  arrived  in  Prederiektown,  Md..  Juno,  1774,  and  voted  for 
the  Independence  of  the  Unitsd  Stales ;  BUpporled  the  war  by  furnishing  a  soldier  during 
the  term  thereof,  according  to  an  act  of  the  Assembly  of  that  Slate.  Arrived  on  the  bank 
of  the  Muskingnm  River,  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  10th  of  Dec,  1800.     Died  May,  1846,  aged 


WiLLiiM  Welles,  born  in  Qlastflnbary,  Conn.,  1T54.  Among  the  pioneers  of  the  North 
West  Territory,  he  shared  largely  in  their  labors,  privations  and  perils.  In  17S0,  he  lo- 
eated  at  Cincinnati.  As  Commissary  he  was  with  tlie  army  of  St.  Clair,  and  waa  wounded 
In  its  memorable  defeat.  In  1800,  he  settled  in  Zanesville,  subsequently  he  removed  to 
Putnam,  where  he  lived  respected  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  died  universally 
lamented,  on  the  26th  of  Jan.,  1814. 

Dr.  Ischease  Matthews,  born  in  Braintree,  Massacbaaetts,  Deo.  22, 1772.  Died  Jane 
6, 1856.  "  Blessed  is  the  man  in  whose  apirit  there  is  no  guile."  Psalms  iiiii  2  Dr 
Matthews  emigrated  to  Marietta,  Ohio,  1800.  In  the  spring  of  ISOl  he  removed  to  Zanes. 
ville,  and  the  same  year  bought  the  land  which  forms  tho  cemetery,  including  the  town  plal 
of  Putnam.  For  some  time  he  was  the  only  physician  in  the  county.  Among  the  early 
pioneers  of  the  valley  of  the  Muskingum,  his  many  un ostentations  virtues,  and  the  purity 
and  simplicity  of  his  life  and  character  were  known  and  appreciated. 

Chslwctoji,  the  capital  of  Coahooton  county,  ia  a  small  village,  30  miles 
above  Zanesville,  at  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum,  and  on  the  line  of  the 
Pitteburg,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  Railroad.  This  vicinity  was  a  favorite 
residence  of  the  Indians,  especially  the  Shawnees,  and  they  had  numerous 
villages  on  the  Muskingum  and  its  branches. 

Before  the  setdement  of  the  country,  there  were  several  military  expeditions  into 
this  region.  The  first  waa  made  in  the  fall  of  1764,  by  Col.  Henry  Boquet,  with  a 
large  body  of  British  regulars  and  borderers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  OveP' 
awed  by  bis  superiority,  and  unable  by  his  vigilance  to  efl'ect  a  surprise,  the 
combined  tribes  made  a  peaee  with  him,  in  which  they  agreed  to  deliver  up  their 
captives.  The  delivery  took  place  on  the  9ih  of  November,  at  or  near  the  site  of 
Coshocton.     The  number  brought  in  waa  205,  men,  women  and  children,  all  from 
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the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  The  scene  which  then  took  place  was 
very  affecting,  as  related  by  Hutchins, 

Language,  indeed,  can  but  weaklj  describe  the  scene,  one  to  whicli  the  poet  or  painter 
might  have  repaired  to  enrich  the  highest  colorings  of  the  varietj  of  the  human  passions, 
ibe  philosopher,  to  find  ample  subject  for  Oie  most  serious  reSection,  and  die  man  to  eser- 
cise  all  the  tender  and  sympathetic  feelings  of  the  soul.  There  were  to  be  seen  fathers 
and  mothers  recognising  and  clasping  their  once  lost  babes,  husbands  hanging  around  the 
necks  of  their  newly  recorered  wives,  sisters  and  brotbera  unexpectedly  meeting  together, 
after  a  long  separation,  scarcely  able  to  speak  the  same  language,  or  for  some  time  to  be 
sure  that  they  were  the  children  of  the  same  parents.  In  all  these  Interviews  jo  j  and  rap- 
ture inexpressible  were  seen,  while  feelings  of  a  very  different  nature  were  painted  in  the 
looks  of  others,  flying  from  place  to  place,  in  eager  inquiries  after  relatives  not  founds 
trembling  to  recrave  an  answer  to  questions;  distracted  with  doubts,  hopes  and  fears  on 
obtainmg  no  account  of  those  ther  sought  for;  or  stiffened  into  living  monuments  of  hor- 
ror and  woe,  on  learning  their  unhappy  fate. 

The  Indians,  too,  as  if  wholly  forgetting  their  usual  savageness,  bore  a  capital  part  in 
hightening  this  most  affecting  scene.  They  delivered  up  their  beloved  captives  with  the 
utmost  reluctance — shed  tonents  of  tears  over  them — recommending  them  to  the  care  and 
protection  of  the  commanding  officer.  Their  regard  to  them  continued  all  the  while  they 
remained  in  camp.  They  visited  them  from  day  to  day,  brought  them  what  com,  skins, 
horses,  and  other  matters  had  been  bestowed  upon  them  while  in  their  families,  accompa- 
nied with  other  presents,  and  all  the  marks  of  the  most  sincere  and  tender  affection.  Nay, 
Ihey  didn't  atop  here,  but  when  the  army  marched,  some  of  the  Indians  solicited  and  ob^ 
tained  permission  to  accompany  their  former  captives  to  Fort  Pitt,  and  employed  them- 
selves in  hunting  and  bringing  js-ovisiona  for  them  on  the  way.  A  young  Mingo  carried 
this  stll!  farther,  and  gave  an  instance  of  love  which  would  make  a  figure  even  in  romance. 
A  young  woman  of  Vircinia  was  among  the  captives,  to  whom  he  had  formed  so  strong 
an  attachment  as  to  call  her  his  wife.  Against  all  the  remonstrances  of  the  imminent 
danger  to  which  be  eiposed  himself  by  approaching  the  frontier,  he  persisted  in  following 
her,  at  the  risk  of  being  killed  by  the  surviving  relatives  of  many  unfortunate  persons  who 
had  been  taken  captive  or  scalped  by  those  of  his  nation. 

But  it  must  not  be  deemed  that  there  were  not  some,  even  grown  persons,  who  showed 
an  unwillingness  to  return.  The  Shawnees  were  obliged  to  bind  some  of  their  prisoners, 
and  force  them  along  to  the  camp,  and  some  women  who  had  been  delivered  up,  afterward 
found  means  to  escape,  and  went  back  to  the  Indian  tribes.  Some  who  could  not  make 
their  escape,  clung  to  their  savage  acquaintances  at  parting,  and  continued  many  days  in 
bitter  lameutations,  even  refusing  sustenance. 

In  1774,  in  Dunmore's  war,  a  second  expedition,  of  400  Virginians,  under 
Col.  Angus  M'Donald,  entered  the  country,  and  destroyed  the  Wakatomiea 
towns,  and  burnt  the  corn  of  the  Indians.  This  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Dres- 
den, a  few  miles  below  the  forks. 

In  the  summer  of  1780,  a  third  espedition,  called  "  ike  Coshocion  campaign," 
was  made,  nnder  Col.  Broadhead.  'fhe  troops  rendezvoused  at  Wheeling,  and 
marched  to  the  forks  of  the  Muakinjtum.  They  took  ahont  40  prisoners,  whom  they 
tomahawked  and  scalped  in  cold  blood.  A  chief,  who,  under  promise  of  protec- 
tion, came  to  make  peace,  was  conversing  with  Broadhead,  when  a  man,  named 
Wetzel,  came  behind  him,  and  drawing  a  concealed  tomahawk  from  the  bosom  of 
his  hunting  shirt,  lifted  it  on  high  and  then  buried  it  in  his  brains.  The  confiding 
savage  quivered,  fell  and  expired. 

In  Tuscarawas  county,  which  lies  directly  east  and  adjoining  to  Coshoc- 
ton, as  early  as  1762,  the  Moravian  missionaries,  Eev.  Frederick  Post  and 
John  Heekewelder,  established  a  Mission  among  the  Indians  on  the  Tusca- 
rawas, where,  in  1781,  Mary  Heekewelder,  the  first  white  child  born  in  Ohio, 
first  saw  the  light.  Other  missionary  auxiliaries  were  sent  out  by  that 
society,  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion  among  the  Indians. 
Among  these  was  the  Eev.  David  Zeisberger,  a  man  whose  devotion  to  the 
cause  was  attested  by  the  hardships  he  endured,  and  the  dangers  he  encoun- 
tered. ^  Had  the  same  pacific  policy  which  governed  the  Friends  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  their  treatment  of  the  Indians,  been  adopted  by  the  white  set- 
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tiers  of  the  west,  the  efforts  of  the  Moravian  missionaries  in  Ohio  would 
have  beeo  more  successful. 

_  They  had  three  seations  on  the  Tuaearawas  Eirer,  or  rather  three  Indian  viUages, 
viz :  Shoenbrun,  Unadenhutten  and'Saiem.  The  site  of  the  first  ia  about  two  nulea 
south  of  New  Philadelphia;  seven  miles  farther  south  was  Gnadeohutten,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  present  village  of  that  name ;  and  about  five  miles  below 
that  was  Salem,  a  short  distance  from  the  village  of  Port  Washington.  The  first 
and  last  mentioned  were  on  the  west  side  of  the  Tuscarawas,  now  near  the  marsin 
of  the  Ohio  canal  Gnadenhutten  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  It  was  here 
that  a  massacre  took  place  on  the  8th  of  March,  1782,  which,  for  cool  barbaritj,  is 
perhaps  imequaJed  in  the  history  of  the  Indian  wars. 

The  Moravian  villages  on  the  Tuscarawas  were  situated  about  mid-way  between 
the  white  settlement*!  near  the  Ohio,  and  some  warlike  tribes  of  Wyandots  and 
Delawares  on  the  Sanduskj.  These  latter  were  chiefly  in  the  service  of  EngJand,  or  at 
least  opposed  to  the  colonists,  with  whom  she  was  then  at  war.  There  was  a  Brit- 
ish station  at  Detroit,  and  an  American  one  at  Fort  Pitt  (Pittsburg),  which  were 
regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  western  operations  by  each  of  the  contending  parties. 
The  Moravian  villages  of  friendly  Indians  on  the  Tuscarawas  were  situated,  as  the 
saving  is,  between  two  fires.  As  Christian  converts  and  friends  of  peace,  both 
policy  and  inclination  led  them  to  adopt  neutral  grounds. 

Several  depredations  had  been  committed  bv  hostile  Indians,  about  this  time,  on 
the  frontier  inhabifanta  of  western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  who  determined 
to  retaliate.  A  conmany  of  one  hundred  men  was-  raised  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  CoL  Williamson,  as  a  corps  of  volunteer  militia.  T-Tiey  set  out  for 
the  Moravian  towns  on  the  Tuscarawas,  and  arrived  within  a  mile  of  Gnad»nbut- 

* "■"  night  of  the  5th  of  March.     On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  finding  the  In- 

^n,„i^^^  ;„  ti,„; n-field.  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  sisteen  of 

.   . ^  atime,  over  in  a  large  sap-trough,  or  vessel  used 

tor  retammg  sugar  water,  taking  their  rifies  with  them.  The  remainder  went  into 
the  village,  where  they  found  a  man  and  a  woman,  both  of  whom  they  killed.  The 
sisteen  on  the  west  side,  ou  approaching  the  Indians  in  the  field,  found  them  more 
numerous  than  they  expected.  They  had  their  arms  with  them,  which  was  usual 
on  such  occasions,  both  for  purposes  of  protection  and  for  killing  game  The 
whites  accosted  them  kindly,  told  them  they  had  come  to  take  them  to  a  place 
where  they  would  be  in  future  protected,  and  advised  them  to  quit  work,  and  re- 
turn with  them  to  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Pitt.  Some  of  the  Indians  had  been 
taken  to  that  place  in  the  preceding  year,  had  been  well  treated  by  the  American 
governor  of  the  fort,  and  been  dismissed  with  tokens  of  warm  friendship.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  unsuspecting  Moravian  Indians 
readily  surrendered  their  arms,  and  at  once  consented  to  be  controlled  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Col.  Williamson  and  hia  men.  An  Indian  messenger  was  dispatched  to 
Salem,  to  apprise  the  brethren  there  of  the  new  arrangement,  and  both  companies 
returned  to  Gnadenhutten. 

On  reaciung  the  village,  a  number  of  mounted  militia  started  for  the  Salem  settlement, 
but  e  ec  thej  reached  it,  found  that  the  Moravian  Indians  at  that  place  had  alreadj  left 
their  ooni-fields,  by  the  advice  of  tbe  messenger,  and  were  on  the  road  to  join  their  breth- 
ren at  Gnadenhutten.  Measures  had  been  adopted  bj  the  militia  to  secure  the  Indians 
whom  thev  had  at  first  decoyed  into  theirpower.  They  nere bound,  confined  in  two  houses 
and  well  guarded.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Indiana  from  Salem  {airif  arms  having  been  pre- 
viously secured  without  auspioioii  of  any  hostile  intention),  the?  were  also  fettwed,  and  di- 
vided between  the  two  prison  houses,  themalesinone.and  the  females  in  the  other.  The 
number  thus  confined  in  both,  including  men,  women  and  ohildrrai,  have  been  estimated 
from  ninety  to  ninety-sii. 

A  council  waa  then  held  to  determine  how  the  Moravian  Indiana  should  be  disposed  of. 
1  his  self  constituted  military  court  embraced  both  officers  and  privates.  The  late  Dr 
Dodndge,  iu  his  publiahed  notes  on  Indian  wars,  etc.,  aajs;  "  Colonel  Williamson  put  the 
question,  whether  the  Moravian  Indiana  should  be  taken  prisoners  to  Fort  Pitt,  or  put  to 
death?  requesting  those  who  were  in  favor  of  saving  their  iives  to  step  out  and  form  a 
second  rank.  Only  dghteen  out  of  the  whole  number  stepped  forth  as  the  advocates  of 
mercj.  In  these  the  feelings  of  humanity  were  not  estinct.  In  the  m!(jority,  which  was 
large,  no  sympathr  was  manifested.    They  resolved  to  murder  (for  no  other  word  can  es- 
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press  the  act),  the  whale  of  the  ChriatiB 

BBventl  who  had  contributed  to  itid  the  m  _. 

Kation — two  of  whom  emigrated  from  New  Jersey  alter  the  death  of  their  apiritual  pastor, 
Rev.  David  Brainard.  One  woman,  who  could  apeak  good  English,  knelt  before  the  com- 
mander and  begged  bis  protection.  Her  supplication  was  unavailing.  The;  were  ordered 
to  prepare  for  death.  But  the  warning  had  been  Buticipatod.  Their  firm  belief  in  their 
new  creed  was  shown  forth  in  the  sad  hour  of  their  tribulation,  by  religious  exercises  of 
preparation.  .  The  orisona  of  these  devoted  people  were  already  ascending  the  throne  of 
the  Most  High! — the  sound  of  the  ChriBtian's  hjmn  and  the  Christian's  prayer  found  an" 
echo  in  the  surrounding  woods,  but  no  responsive  feeling  iu  the  bosoms  of  their  eiecution- 
era.  With  gun,  and  spear,  and  tomahawk,  ajid  scalping  knife,  the  work  of  death  pro- 
gressed in  these  slaughter  houses,  till  not  a  sigh  or  moan  was  heard  to  proclaim  the  exist- 
ence of  human  life  within — all,  save  two — two  Indian  bojs  escaped,  as  if  bj  a  miracle,  to 
be  witnesses  in  after  times  of  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  white  man  toward  their  uafoi-tn- 

Thus  were  upward  of  ninety  human  brings  harried  to  an  untimely  grave  by  those  who 
should  have  been  thttr  legitimate  protectors.  After  committing  the  barbarous  act,  Wil- 
liamson and  his  men  eet  ire  to  the  houses  containing  the  dead,  and  then  marched  off  for 
Shoenbnin,  the  upper  Indian  town.  But  here  the  news  of  their  atrocious  deeds  bad  pre- 
ceded them.  The  inhabitants  hiul  all  fled,  and  with  them  fled  for  a  time  the  hopes  of  tho 
missionaries  to  establish  a  settlement  of  Christian  Indians  on  the  Tuscarawas.  The  fi'uits 
of  ten  years'  labor  in  the  cause  of  civilization  were  apparently  lost. 

Those  engaged  in  the  campaign,  were  generally  men  of  standing  at  home.  When  the 
expedition  was  formed,  it  was  given  out  to  the  public  that  its  sole  object  was  to  remove 
the  Moravians  to  Pittsburg,  and  by  destroying  the  villages,  deprive  the  hostile  savages  of 
a  shelter.  In  their  towns,  various  articles  plundered  Irom  the  whit«3,  were  discovered- 
One  man  is  said  to  have  found  th*  bloody  clothes  of  his  wife  and  children,  wh6  had  re- 
cently been  murdered.  These  articles,  doubtless,  had  been  purchased  of  the  hostile  Indi- 
ans. The  Bight  of  these,  it  is  said,  bringing  to  mind  tlie  forms  of  murdered  relations, 
wrought  them  up  to  an  uncontrollable  pitch  of  &enzyt  which  nothing  but  blood  could 

In  the  year  1799,  when  the  remnant  of  the  Moravian  Indians  were  recalled  by  the  United 
States  to  reside  on  the  same  spot,  an  old  Indian,  in  company  with  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Carr,  walked  over  the  desolate  scene,  and  showed  to  the  white  man  an  excava- 
tion, which  had  formerly  been  a  cellar,  and  in  which  were  still  some  moidering  bones  of 
the  victims,  though  seventeen  years  had  passed  since  their  tragic  death — the  teara,  in  the 
meantime,  falling  down  the  wrinkled  face  of  this  aged  child  of  the  Tuscarawas. 

The  Mission,  having  been  resumed,  was  continued  in  operation  until  the 
year  1823,  when  the  Indians  sold  out  their  lands  to  the  United  States,  and 
removed  to  a  Moravian  station  on  the  Thames,  in  Canada,  The  faithful 
Zeisherger  died  and  waa  buried  at  Goslien,  the  last  abiding  place  of  his  floct. 
In  3  small  graveyard  there,  a  little  marble  slab  bears  the  following  inserip- 
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Hot.,  !308,  aged  81  years,  r  months  f ,_.     

among  the  Moravian  Indians,  as  a  missionary,  daring  the  last  sixty  yi 

Steubenville,  the  capital  of  Jefferson  county,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ohio,  on  an  elevated  plain,  150  miles  from  Columbus,  36,  in  a 
direct  line,  from  Pittsburgh,  and  75  by  the  river,  and  22  above  Wheeling, 
"Va.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  country,  and  is  the  center  of  an  exten- 
sive trade,  and  flourishing  manufactories  of  various  kiiids,  which  are  supplied 
with  fuel  from  the  inexhaustible  mines  of  stone  coal  in  the  vicinity.  The 
Female  Seminary  at  this  place,  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  is  a  flour- 
ishing institution,  and  has  a  widely  extended  reputation.  It  contains  about 
9,000  inhabitants. 

Steubenville  was  laid  out  in  1798,  by  Bezabel  Wells  and  James  Roas.  It  derives 
its  name  from  Port  Steuben,  which  was  erected  in  1789,  on  High-atreet,  near  the 
site  of  the  Female  Seminary.  It  was  built  of  block-houses  connected  by  palisade 
fences,  and  was  dismantled  at  the  time  of  Wayne's  victory,  previous  to  which  it 
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had  been  garrisoned  hy  the  United  Stati-a  infantry  unii.r  tliH  (cmmand  cf  Ciltn  1 
Beatty. 

The  old  Mingo  town,  three  miles  helow  Steubenville  \™,8  a  jiaoe  of  note  pri  r 
to  the  settlement  of  the  country.  It  wis  the  pjint  whtre  the  troop?  ot  f  ol  Wil 
liamson  rendezvoused  in  the  infamous  MoraTiin  eampaiscn  anl  thosP  of  Coltnel 
Crawford,  in  hia  unfortunate  expedition  agiinst  the  bandusky  Indiana      It  was 


Vieia  ire  Steubmmlle. 

rx  of  Iiftirket-iCreet,  looking  mmt 


also,  at  one  time,  the  residence  of  Logan,  the  celebrated  Mingo  chief,  whose  form 
waa  striking  and  manly,  and  whose  magnanimity  and  eloquence  have  seldom  been 
equaled.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Cayo^a  chief  Skikellimus,  who  dwelt  at  Shamokin, 
Pa.,  in  1742,  and  was  converted  to  Christiiinity  under  the  preaching  of  the  Mora- 
vian missionaries.  Skikellimus  highly  esteemed  James  Logan,  the  secretary  of  the 
province,  named  his  son  from  him,  and  probably  had  him  baptized  by  the  mission- 
Logan  took  no  part  in  the  old  French  war,  which  ended  in  1760,  except  that  of 
a  peace  maker,  and  was  slwaya  the  friend  of  the  white  people  until  the  base  mur- 
der of  hia  family  to  which  has  been  attributed  the  origin  of  Dunmore's  war.  This 
event  took  place  near  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  in  this  county,  about  17  miles 
above  Steubenvillo.  During  the  war  which  followed,  Logan  frequently  showed  his 
magnanimity  U>  prisoners  wno  fell  into  his  hands. 

Cmneaut,  in  Ashtabula  county,  the  north-eastern  comer  township  of  Ohio, 
is  on  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  Lake  Shore  Kailroad,  67  miles  east  of  Clove- 
land  ;  it  is  diattnguiahed  as  the  landing  place  of  the  party  who  made  the  first 
aettiement  of  northern  Ohio,  in  1796;  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Ply 
mouth  of  the  Western  Reserve.  There  is  a  good  harbor  at  the  mouth  of 
Conneaut  creek,  and  a  light  house. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1796,  the  first  surveying  party  of  the  Western  Ee- 
serve  landed  at  the  mouth  of  Conneaut  creek.  Of  this  event,  John  Barr, 
Esq.,  in  his  sketch  of  the  Western  Reserve,  in  the  National  Magazine  for 
December,  1845,  has  given  the  following  sketch : 

The  sons  of  revolutionary  sires,  some  of  them  sharers  of  themselves  in  the  great 
baptism  of  the  republic,  they  made  the  anniversary  of  their  country's  freedom  a 
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day^  of  ceremonial  and  rejoicing.  They  felt  that  tliey  had  arrived  at  the  place  of 
their  labors,  the — to  many  of  them — sites  of  home,  as  little  alluring,  almost  as 
crowded  with  dangers,  as  were  the  levels  of  Jamestown,  or  the  rocks  of  Plymouth 
to  the  ancestors  who  had  preceded  them  in  the  conquest  of  the  sea-coast  wilderness 
of  this  continent  Prom  old  homes  and  friendly  and  social  associations,  Ihey  were 
almost  as  eompletelj]  exiled  as  were  the  cavaliers  who  debarked  upon  the  shoxes  of 
Virginia,  or  the  Puritans  who  sought  tie  strand  of  Massachusetts.  Par  away  as 
they  were  from  the  villages  of  their  birth  and  boyhood;  before  them  the  trackless 
forest,  or  the  untraversed  lake,  yet  did  they  resolve  tfl  oast  fatigue,  and  privation 
and  peril  from  their  thonghts  for  the  time  being,  and  give  to  &e  day  its  due,  to  pa- 
triotism its  awards.  Mustering  their  numbers,  Ihey  sat  them  down  on  the  eaef^ 
ward  shore  of  the  stream  now  known  as  Conneaut,  and,  dipping  from  the  lake  the 
liquor  in  which  they  pledged  their  country— their  goblets,  some  Un  cups  of  no  rare 
workmanship,  yet  every  rtay  answerable,  with  (he  ordnance  accompaniment  of  two 
or  three  ibwiing  pieces  diacnai^ing  the  required  national  salute — the  first  settlers 
of  the  Reserve  spent  their  lanaing-day  as  became  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
-^^8  the  advance  pioneers  of  a  population  that  has  since  made  the  then  wilderness 
of  northern  Ohio  to  "  blossom  as  the  rose,"  and  prove  the  homes  of  a  people  as  re- 
markable for  integri^,  industry,  love  of  oountryj  moral  truth  and  enlightened  leg- 
islation, as  any  to  be  found  within  the  territorial  limits  of  their  ancestral  New 
England. 

The  whole  party  numbered  on  this  occasion,  fifty-two  persons,  of  mliom  two  were  fe- 
males (Mrs.  SWiea  and  Mrs.  Guun,  u.od  a  child).  As  these  individuals  were  the  advance 
of  after  millions  of  population,  thar  names  become  worthy  of  record,  and  are  tbereibre 
'  givea,  viz;  Moses  Cleveland,  agent  of  the  company;  Augustas  Porter,  priaoipal  surveTorj 
Seth  Pease,  Moses  Warren,  Amos  Spafford,  Milton  Hawley,  Riohiud  M.  Stoddard.'sur- 
vevora;  Joshua  Stowe,  commissa^i  Theodore  Shepard,  physician;  Joseph  Tinker,  OTinci- 
pal  boatman;  Joseph  Molntyre,  Goorse  Proudfoot,  Fntncis  Gay,  Samuel  Forbes,  E!(jah 
Gunn,  wife  and  child,  Amos  Sawten,  Stephen  Bentan,  Amos  Barber,  Samuel  Hungecford, 
William  B.  Hall,  Samuel  Davenport,  Asa  MnaoH,Amzi  Atwatec,  Michael  Coffin,  Elisha 
Ayres,  Thomas  Harris,  Norman  Wileoi,  Tirai>thy  Dunham,  George  Goodwin,  Shadrach 
Beoham,  Samuel  Agnew,  Warham  SheiJard,  David  BearJ,  John  Briant,  Titus  V.  Muneon, 
Joseph  Landon,  Job  V.  Stiles  and  wife,  Charles  Parker,  Ezekiel  Hawley,  Nathaniel  Doan, 
Luke  Hanchet,  James  Haaket,  James  Hiimlllon,  Olnej  F.  Rice,  John  Lock,  and  four 
others  whose  names  are  not  mentioned. 

On  the  Sth  of  July,  the  workmen  of  the  espedition  were  emplojed  in  the  erection  of  a 
large,  awkwardly  constructed  log  building;  loeatjng  it  on  the  sandy  beach  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  stream,  and  naming  it  "  Stowe  Castle,"  after  one  of  the  party.  This  became 
the  storehouse  of  the  provisions,  etc.,  and  the  dwelling  place  of  the  famiiies.  No  perma- 
nent settlement  was  made  at  Conneaat  until  1799,  three  years  later. 

Judge  James  Kingabtiry,  who  arrived  at  Conneaut  shortly  after  the  sur- 
veying party,  wintered  with  his  family  at  this  place,  in  a  cabin  which  stood 
on  a  spot  now  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  lake.  This  mas  about  the  first 
family  that  wintered  on  the  Reserve. 

The  story  of  the  safferings  of  this  family  have  often  been  told,  but  in  the  midst  of  plenty, 
where  want  is  unknown,  can  with  diiEculty  be  appreciated.  The  surveyors,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  labors  westwardly,  had  principally  removed  their  stores  to  Cleveknd,  while 
the  family  of  Judge  Kingsburj  remained  at  Conneaut.  Being  compelled  by  business  to 
leave  in  the  fall  for  the  state  of  New  York,  with  the  hope  of  a  speedy  return  to  his  family, 
the  judge  waa  attacked  by  a  severefit  of  sickness  confining  him  to  his  bed  until  the  setting 
:.  .r  _:_.,..  ._  .._^  as  able  he  proceeded  on  his  return  as  faras  Buffalo,  where  he  hired 
_  .1        I  .,       .. ,  ^j  Presqiie  Isle,  anticipating  the.wanta 

...  J  r — „ lour.     In  crossing  Elk  creek,  on  the  ice, 

he  disabled  bis  horse,  left  him  in  the  snow,  and  mounljng  his  flour  on  his  own  back,  pur- 
sued his  way,  filled  with  gloomy  forebodings  in  relation  to  the  fate  of  his  family.  On  his 
arrival  late  one  evening,  his  worst  apprehensions  were  more  than  realized  in  a  scene  ago- 
nizing to  the  husband  and  father.  Stretebed  on  her  oo',  lay  the  partner  of  his  cares,  who 
had  foliowed  him  throush  all  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  wilderness  without  repin- 
ing, pale  and  emaciated,  reduced  bj  meager  famine  to  the  last  stages  in  which  life  can  be 
supported,  and  near  the  mother,  on  a  little  pallet,  were  the  remains  ot  his  youngest  child, 
bom  in  bis  d>sence,  who  had  just  expired  for  the  want  of  that  nourishment  whicii  the 
mother,  deprived  of  sustenance,  waa  unable  to  give.    Shut  up  by  a  gloomy  wilderness,  slie 
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was  far  distant  alike  from  the  aid  or  sympalhy  of  frienda,  filled  with  amiety  for  an  abaent 
husband,  suffering  vrith  want,  and  dealitute  of  necessary  asslalaliee,  and  her  children  oi- 
piring  around  her  with  hunger. 

Such  is  the  picture  preaentedjbj  wbicb  the  wires  and  daughters  of  the  present  dajmay 
form  some  estjmate  of  the  hardships  endured  by  the  pioneers  of  this  beautiful  country.  It 
appears  that  Judge. Kingsbury,  in  order  to  sumily  the  wants  of  his  family,  was  under  the 
oeceasity  of  transporting  his  provisions  from  Cleveland  on  a  hnnd  sled,  and  that  himself 
and  hired  man  drew  a  barrel  of  beef  the  whole  distance  at  a  single  load. 

Mr.  Bangabury  subsequently  held  several  imporlant  judioial  and  legislative  trusls,  and 
until,  within  a  few  years  since,  was  living  at  Newburg.^out  four  miles  distant  from  Cleye- 
land.  He  was  the  first  who  thrust  a  sickle  into  the  first  wheat  field  planted  on  tlie  soil  of 
the  Reserve.  His  wife  was  interred  at  Clevelnnd,  about  the  vear  1843.  The  fate  of  her 
child— the  JirsI  mhiip  child  barn  an  the  Resintie,  starved  to  death  for  want  of  m      '  ' 


View  in  Superior-slreet,  Cleveland. 


Cleveland,  tho  capital  of  Cuyahoga  county,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  is,  nest  to  Cincinnati,  the  moat 
commercial  city  in  the  state,  and  vjith  the  exception  of  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
Buffalo,  of  all  the  lake  cities.  It  has  great  natural  facilities  for  trade,  and 
is  connected  with  the  interior  and  Ohio  River  by  the  Ohio  Canal  and  several 
railroads.  The  various  railroads  terminating  here  are,  the  Cleveland  and 
Toledo,  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  and  Mahoning,  Cleve- 
land and  Pittsburg,  Cleveland  and  Erie,  and  Cleveland,  Zaneaviile  and  Cin- 
cinnati. It  has  a  good  harbor,  which  has  been  improved  by  piers  extending 
into  the  lake.  It  is  situated  135  miles  E.N.E.  from  Columbus,  255  from 
Cincinnati,  130  from  Pittsburg,  130  from  Detroit,  183  from  Buffalo,  and  455 
from  New  York.     The  location  of  the  city  is  beautiful,  being  on  a  gravelly 
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plain  elevated  nearly  100  fe&t  above  the  lake.  The  streets  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  vary  from  80  to  120  feet  in  width.  Near  the  center  is  a 
handsome  public  square  of  10  acres.  The  private  residenees  are  mostly  of 
a  superior  order,  and  in  almost  every  street  are  indications  of  wealth  and 
taste.  Euclid-street  is  an  avenue  of  extraordinary  width,  running  easterly 
fi-om  the  city,  and  extending  for  two  miles  into  the  country.  There  is  no 
single  street  in  any  city  in  the  Union,  which  equals  it  in  the  combination  of 
elegant  private  residences,  with  beautiful  shrubbery  and  park  like  grounds. 
The  unusual  amount  of  trees  and  shrubbery  in  Cleveland  has  given  it  the 
appellation  of  "  the  Forest  City: "  it  is  a  spot  where  "  town  and  country  ap- 
pear to  have  met  and  shaken  hands."  The  city  is  lighted  with  gaa,  and  also 
supplied  with  the  very  best  of  water  from  the  lake.  The  manufiictures  of 
the  city  are  extensive  and  important,  consisting  of  st«am  engines  and  various 
kinds  of  machinery,  mill  irons,  stoves,  plows,  carriages,  cabinet  ware,  edge 
tools,  copper  smelting  works,  woolen  goods,  tanning  and  the  manufaeture  of 
oils.  The  ^rioultural  products  of  the  interior  of  the  state  are  forwarded 
here  in  large  quantities,  wbich  are  reshipped  for  eastern  or  European  mar- 
kets. Ship  and  steamboat  building  is  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  lumber  trade  is  one  of  great  prominence.  The  packing  of  beef 
and  pork  is  largely  carried  on.  The  wholesale  and  jobbing  business  in  the 
various  mercantile  departments  is  increasing  daily. 

Cleveland  has  2  medical  colleges,  one  of  which  is  the  Western  lUserve 
Medical  CoUege,  the  other  is  of  the  Homfeopathic  school,  a  fine  female  sem- 
inary on  Kinsman's -street,  2  Roman  Catholic  convents,  and  a  variety  of  be- 
nevolent institutions.  Ohio  City,  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  formerly  a 
separate  corporation,  is  now  comprised  in  Cleveland.  Population,  in  1796, 
3;  1798,  16;  1825,  500;  1840,  6,071;  1850,17,034;  and  in  1860,  it  was 
43,550. 

As  early  as  1755,  there  was  a  French  station  within  the  present  limits  of  Cuya- 
hoga county,  that  in  which  Cleveland  is  situated.     On  Lewis  Evans'  map  of  the 
middle  British  colonies,  published 
~  that  year,  there  ia  marked  upon  the 


doubtless  the  station  of  a  French 
trader.  The  ruins  of  a  house  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  the  one  alluded 
t«,  have  been  discovered  on  Foot's 
farni,  in  Brooklyn  township,  about 
five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuyahoga.  The  small  engraving  an- 
nexed, ia  from  the  map  of  Evans,  and 
delineates  the  geography  a  '  " 
original. 

In  1786,  the  Moravian  missionary 
Zcisberger,  with  his  Indian  converts, 
left  Detroit,  and  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Cuyahoga,  in  a  vessel  called 
the  Mackinaw.  From  thence,  they 
proceeded  up  the  river  about  ten  miles  from  the  site  of  Cleveland,  and  settled  in 
an  abandoned  village  of  the  Ottawas,  within  the  present  limits  of  Independence, 
which  they  called  PUgerruk,  l  e,  Pilgrim's  rest  Their  stay  was  brief,  for  in  the 
April  following,  they  left  for  Huron  River,  and  settled  near  the  site  of  Milan,  Brie 
county,  at  a  locality  they  named  JVew  Salem. 

The  British,  who,  after  the  revolutionary  war,  refused  to  yield  possession  of  the 
lake  country  west  of  the  Cuyahoga,  occupied  to  its  shores  until  1790.     Their  tra- 
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dera  had  a  house  in  Ohio  City,  north  of  the  Detroit  road,  on  the  point  of  the  hill, 
near  the  river,  when  the  aursejora  first  arrived  here  in  1796.  From  an  early  <]aj, 
Washington,  Jefferaon  and  other  leading  Virginia  Bfatesmen  regarded  the  mouth 
of  the  Cuyahoga  as  an  important  commercial  position. 

The  city  was  originally  comprised  in  lands  purchased  by  the  Connecticut  Ijand 
Company,"  and  formed  a  portion  of  what  is  termed  the  Western  Keserro,  This 
company  wb«  organized  in  1795,  and  in  the  month  of  May  foHowing,  it  commia- 
Bioned  Gen.  Mosee  Cleyeland  to  superintend  the  surrey  of  their  lands,  with  a  staflf 
of  forty-eight  asaiBtants.  On  July  22, 1796,  Gen.  Cleveland,  aecompanied  by  Agus- 
tus  Porter,  the  principal  of  the  sur\-eying  department,  and  several  others,  entered 
the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  from  the  lake,  but  as  they  were  eng^ed  in  making  a 
traverse,  they  continued  their  progress  lo  Sandusky  Bay.  In  the  interim,  Joh  P. 
etilcB  and  his  wife  and  Joseph  Tinker  arrived  in  a  boat  with  provisions,  and  were 
employed  in  constructing  a  house  about  half  way  from  the  lop  of  the  bank  to  the 
shore  of  tJie  river,  a  short  distance  north  of  Main  (Superior)  street.  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  party  from  Sandusky,  they  surveyed  and  made  a  plat  of  the  present 
city  of  Cleveland.  "^ 

The  first  building  erected  in  Cleveland,  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  1786,  by  Col. 
James  Hillman,  of  Youngstown,  Mahoning  county,  who  was  engaged  in  conveying 
8our  and  baeon  from  Pittabui^  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga,  for  the  use  of  the 
British  army^  in  the  upper  lakes.  He  visited  the  site  of  Cleveland  six  timea,  and 
on  one  occasion  caused  a  Hmall  cabin  to  be  erected  "near a  spring  in  the  hill  side, 
within  a  short  distance  of  what  is  now  the  western  termination  ofSuperior-street." 
It  la  probable  that  Stiles  and  Tinker  availed  themselves  of  this  site,  and  possibly 
it  furnished  a  part  of  the  materials  to  erect  their  hut 

_  In  the  winter  of  1796-7,  the  population  consisted  of  three  inhabitants,  Earlv 
in  the  spring  of  1797,  James  Kingsbury  and  family,  from  New  England  and  Eliinh 
Gunn  removed  to  Cleveland.  The  next  families  who  came  here  were  those  of  Maf 
Carter  and  Ezekiel  Hawley,  from  Kirtland,  the  family  of  the  major  bein"  accoiii- 
panied  by  Miss  Cloe  Inches.  In  the  spring  of  the  foftowing  year  { 1 798)  Mai  Car- 
ter sowed  two  acres  of  corn  on  the  west  side  of  Water-street  He  was  the  first 
person  who  erected  a  frame  building  in  the  ci^,  which  he  completed  in  1802.  On 
the  1st  of  July,  1797,  William  Clement  was  married  to  Cloe  Inches.  The  ceremony 
Of  this  first  marriage  was  performed  by  8eth  Hart,  who  was  regarded  by  the  sur- 
ve_png  party  as  their  chaplain.  In  1799,  Rodolphus  Edwards  and  Nathaniel  Doane 
with  their  families,  emigrated  from  Chatham,  Conn.,  to  Cleveland,  being  ninety-two 
days  on  their  journey.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  the  whole  colony,  without  ex- 
ception, were  afflicted  with  the  fever  and  ague. 

The  following  historical  items  were  taken  from  the  Traveler,  and  pub- 
liBhed  in  the  Cleveland  Weekly  Herald,  Jan.  5,  1869: 

The  first  city  school  was  held  in  Maj.  Carter's  house  in  1802,  and  the  children 
were  taught  by  Anna  Spatford.  The  Brst  postoffiee  waa  established  here  in  1804 
when  letters  were  received  and  transmitted  every  aeren  days.  In  the  same  year 
the  first  militia  training  occurred.  The  place  of  rendezvous  was  Doane's  corner 
and  tie  muster  amounted  to  about  fifty  men.  In  1803,  the  harbor  was  made  a 
port  of  entry,  and  classed  within  the  Erie  district  In  the  same  year  the  territurv 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Cuyahoga  was  ceded  to  the  states  by  treaty.  In  1809,  Joe'l 
Ahorpeand  Amos  Simpson  each  built  a  boat  at  Newberg,of  six  or  seven  tuns,  and 
conveyed  them  in  wagons  to  the  harbor,  where  they  were  launched.  The  first 
judicial  trial  took  place  in  18ia  It  was  held  in  the  open  air,  beneath  the  shade 
of  a  cherry  tree,  which  then  stood  at  the  comer  of  Water  and  Superior-streets:  it 
being  a  charge  of  murder  against  an  Indian,  called  John  O'Mic,  wno  was  convictt-il 
and  esecuted.  A  court  house  waa  erected  this  year  on  the  public  square,  opposite 
the  place  where  the  stone  church  now  stands.  It  was  an  unique  structure  ■  dun- 
geons were  excavated  underneath  for  a.  city  jaiL  In  1815,  Cleveland  was  incor- 
porated with  a  village  charter,  and  Alfred  Kelley  was  the  first  president  Mr 
Kelley  was  the  first  attorney  in  Cleveland.  The  first  brick  house  in  the  city  was 
that  of  J  B,  and  J.  Kelley,  in  1814,  in  Superior-street  This  edifice  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  another,  built  by  Alfred  Kelley,  still  standing  in  Water-atreet  In  ISI6 
12 
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the  first  bunk  was  established  in  ihc  city,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Comraercial  Bank 
of  Lake  Erie."  The  number  of  vessels  enrolled  as  hailing  this  year  from  Cleve- 
land was  but  seven,  and  their  a^regate  burden  430  tuna.  In  1817,  the  first  church 
was  or^nUed,  which  was  the  Episcopal  churoh  of  Trinity.  On  July  31,  1818,  the 
first  newspaper,  "The  Cleveland  Gazette  and  Cont7»ercial  Segisier,"  was  issued. 
(In  the  1st  of  Sept.,  the  same  year,  steamed  in  the  "  Walk-in-the- Water,"  the  first 
atpamboat  which  entered  the  harbor.  It  wua  eomiuanded  by  CapL  Fish,  hailed 
fr.iiu  Buffiihj,  and  was  on  ita  way  to  Detroit. 

In  ISl'J.  Mr.  Barber  built  a  log  hut  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbor,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  first  permanent  settler  in  Ohio  City.  The  first  Presbyterian 
ohnrch  wua  onjaniaed  in  1S20,  and  the  stone  church  waa  erected  on  the  public 
square  in  1834.  In  1821,  the  first  Sunday  school  was  established  in  Cleveland, 
which  was  attended  by  twenty  scholars.  In  1825,  an  appropriation  of  fa.OOO  was 
made  by  the  government  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor,  and  during  this  year 
the  first  steamboat  was  built  here,  and  the  Ohio  Canal  commenced.  In  1827,  the 
Cuyahoga  Furnace  Compiiny  commenced  their  manufactory,  being  the  first  iron 
works  erected  in  the  city.  In  1830,  the  light  house  was  built  at  the  termination  of 
Water-street,  the  lantern  of  which  is  1 35  feet  above  the  water  level  In  1832,  the 
Ohio  Canal  waa  completed.  It  had  occupied  seven  years  in  its  construction,  is  307 
miles  in  lengUi,  and  cost  $5,000,000.  In  1 836,  Cleveland  was  incorporated  a  city : 
the  first  mayor  was  John  Willey.  In  1840,  the  population  had  increased  to  9,071 ; 
in  184.5,  to  12,206.  In  1851,  Feb.  23d,  the  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati 
Railroad  was  opened  for  travel,  and  on  the  same  day  forty  miles  of  the  Cloveiand 
and  Pittsburg  Railroad  were  likewise  completed.  Population,  this  year,  21,140. 
The  Dnited  States  Marine  Hospital,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  was  completed  in 
1852;  it  was  commenced  in  1844. 


Toledo,  is  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  in  Lucas  county,  on  the  western 
b!.nk  of  the  Mauinee,  4  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  10  miles  from  Lake  Eric, 
134  miles  N.W.  of  Columbus,  66  S.S.W.  of  Detroit,  and  100  W.  of  Cleve- 
land, and  246,  by  eanal,  N.  of  Cincinnati.  It  is  the  terminus  of  theWabash 
and  Erie  Canal,  the  longest  io  the  Union;  also  of  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal. 
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It  is  the  port  of  north-eastern  I&dlana,  and  of  a  lai^e  region  in  north -we'.itern 
Ohio  It  is  eminontly  a  commercial  town,  haa  not  only  great  naturiil  f,t- 
cilities,  but  has  also  communication  by  canals  and  railroads  in  all  direi;- 

The  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  and  the  air-line  railroad  passing  tlirougli 
northern  Indiana,  the  Toledo,  Wahaah  and  Western  Road,  the  Toledo  and 
Detroit  Road,  the  northern  and  southern  divisions  of  the  Cleveland  and  To- 
ledo Road,  and  the  Dayton  and  Michigan  Road,  all  terminate  here  in  a  com- 
mon nent«r  at  the  Union  Depot.  The  river  is  ahont  half  a  mile  wide  here, 
and  forms  a  harbor  admitting  the  largest  lake  vessels.  Population  in  18G0 
13,784. 

Toledo  covers  the  site  of  a  stockade  fort,  called  Fori  Industry,  erected 
about  the  year  1800,  near  what  is  now  Summit-street.  The  site  of  the  town 
originally  was  two  distinct  settlements — the  upper,  Port  Lawrence,  the  lower, 
Vistula. 

In  the  summer  of  1832,  Vistula,  under  the  impetus  given  it  hy  Captain 
Samuel  Allen,  from  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  and  Major  Stickney,  made  quite  a 
noise  as  a  promising  place  for  a  town.  At  the  same  time  arrangements  were 
being  made  by  Major  Oliver  and  Micajah  T.  Williama,  of  Cincinnati,  with 
Daniel  0.  Comstock  and  Stephen  B,  Comstock,  brothers,  from  Lockport,  for 
the  resuscitation  of  Port  Lawrence,  at  the  mouth  of  Swan  creek.  The  Oom- 
stocks  took  an  interest,  and  became  the  agents  of  the  Port  Lawrence  prop- 
erty. 

No  sales  of  any  importance  were  made  before  1833.  In  Vistula,  the  first 
store  was  started  by  Mr.  E.  Briggs ;  W.  J.  Daniels  was  his  clerk.  Soon  after 
Flagg  &  Bissell  opened  a  more  extensive  store  of  goods — probably  the  first 
good  assortment  for  the  use  of  white  people.  In  l&i3  n)t  much  progress 
was  made  toward  building  a  town  in  Vistula  or  Port  Lawrence  In  1834, 
speculation  in  lots  be^n,  and  with  slight  inlermisBion  continued  until  the 
spring  of  1837.  Mr.  Edward  Bissell,  from  Lockport,  a  man  of  enterprise 
and  activity,  became  a  part  owner,  and  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  growth 
of  Vistula.  Through  him  and  the  Port  Lawrence  owners  many  men  of  in- 
fluence became  interested  in  the  new  towns.  Among  these  Judge  Mason, 
from  Livingston  county,  N.  Y.,  deserves  mention  is  he  became  agent  of 
Mr.  Bissell  and  the  other  chief  owners,  and  made  Vistuh  his  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

In  Port  Lawrence  the  first  Toledo  steamer  was  built  and  called  the  De- 
troit. She  was  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tuns,  and  commanded  by  Capt, 
Baldwin,  son  of  a  sea  captain  of  that  name,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers in  that  place. 

In  1836,  Toledo  was  incorporated  as  a  city.  The  same  year  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  Canal  was  located,  but  was  not  so  far  finished  as  to  make  its  busi- 
ness felt  until  1845,  when  the  Miami  and  Erie  Canal  was  opened  through 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati. 

In  1835,  Toledo  was  the  center  of  the  military  operation*  in  the  Ohio  and 
Michigan  war  " — originating  in  the  boundary  dispute  between  the  two  states.  I'he 
militia  of  both  states  were  called  out  and  marched  to  the  disputed  territory,  under 
their  respective  governors — Lucas,  of  Ohio,  and  Mason,  of  Michigan,  ho  hXoiui 
was  shea,  although,  at  one  time,  serious  results  were  threatened.  Michigan  claimed 
a  narrow,  strip  on  her  southern  border  of  eight  miles  wide,  which  brought  Toledo 
into  that  state.  The  matter  was  referred  to  congress,  who  ceded  to  Michigan  the 
large  peninsula  between  Lakes  Huron,  Superior  and  Michigan,  now  known  as  the 
copper  region  in  lieu  of  the  territory  in  dispute. 
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PLAN   ILLUSTRATING   THE   BATTLES   OF  THE   MAUMEE. 

[^EipJnnatiimi  — The  map  sliowa 
about  ei^hl  miles  of  the  country  along 
each  hiJe  of  tte  Maumee,  including 
the  towns  of  Perry shurg,  Maumee 
City  and  Waterville. 

Just  previous  to  the  battle  of  the 
Fallen  Timbers,  in  August,  1794, 
Wayne's  army  waa  encamped  at  a  lo- 
cality called  Roche  de  Bonif,  a  short 
distance  above  the  present  site  of 
Waterville.  The  battle  commenced  at 
the  jpresque  Ide  hill.  The  routed  In- 
dians were  pursued  to  even  under  the 
guna  of  the  British  Fort  Miami. 

Fort  jWeijfs,  memorable  from  having 
sustained  two  sieges  in  the  year  1813, 
is  shown  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mau- 
mee, with  the  JSn'ftVft  batteries  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  and  near  the  Brit- 
ish fort,  is  the  site  of  Proctor's  eu- 
campiumt.^ 


The  Maumee  Valley  in  wliich  Tole- 
do is  situated,  is  noted  in  the  Ciiily  his- 
tory of  the  country.  It  was  a  favorite 
point  with  the  Indians,  particularly 
that  part  in  the  vicinity  of  the  vil- 
lages of  Maumee  City  and  Perrysburg, 
about  nine  miles  sonth  of  Toledo.  As 
early  as  1680,  the  French  had  a  trading 
station  just  below  the  site  of  Maumee 
City;  and  in  1794,  the  British  built 
Fort  Miami  on  the  same  spot.  This 
was  within  American  territory,  and 
from  this  point  the  British  traders  in- 
stigated the  Indians  to  outrages  upon 
the  American  settlements.  Two  im- 
portant events  occurred  in  this  vicinity 
— the  victory  of  Wayne,  August  20, 
1794,  and  the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs, 
in  the  war  of  1812. 

Wayne's  battle  ground  is  about  three 

miles  south  of  Maumee  City,  on  the 

west  side  of  the  river.     He  approached 

from  the  south,  having  with  him  about 

three  thousand  men,  of  whom  sixteen 

hundred  were  Kentuckians  under  Gen. 

From  Wayne's  official  report  we  make  the  annexed  extract,  which 

the  principal  points  of  this  important  victory; 

legion  waa  on  the  tight,  its  ftanka  covered  by  the  Maumee  :   one  brigade  of 
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mounted  volunteers  on  the  left,  undor  Brig,  Gen,  Todd,  and  the  other  in  the  rear, 
under  Brig.  Gen,  Barbae,  A  select  battalion  of  mounted  volunteers  moved  in  front 
of  the  lej^ion,  commanded  by  Major  Price,  who  was  directed  to  keep  sufficiently 
advanced,  so  aa  to  give  timely  notice  for  the  troops  to  form  in  case  of  action,  it  be- 
ing yet  undetermined  vthether  the  Indians  would  decide  for  peace  or  war. 

After  advancing  about  five  milea, 

. —  Major  Price's  corps  received  so 

severe  afire  from  the  enemy,  who 
were  secreted  in  the  woods  and 
high  grass,  as  to  compel  them  to 
retreat  The  iegionwas  immedi- 
ately formed  in  two  lines,  princi- 
pally in  a  close  thick  wood,  which 
extended  formiles  on  our  left,  aod 
for  a  very  considerable  distance 
in  front;  the  ground  being  cov- 
ered with  old  fallen  timber,  prob- 
ably occasioned  by  a  tornado, 
which  rendered  it  impracticable 
for  the  cavalry  to  act  with  effect, 
and  afforded  the  enem^  the  most 
favorable  covert  for  their  mode  of 
warfare.  The  savages  were  form- 
ed in  three  lines,  within  supporting  distance  of  each  other,  and  eitending  for  near 
two  miles  at  right  angles  with  the  river,  I  soon  discovered,  from  the  weight  of 
the  fire  and  extent  of  their  lines,  that  the  enemy  were  in  full  force  in  front.  In 
possession  of  their  favorite  ground,  and  endeavoring  to  turn  our  left  flank,  I  there- 
fore gave  orders  for  the  second  line  to  advance  and  support  the  first ;  and  directed 
Major  General  Scott  to  Mtin  and  turn  the  right  flank  oif  the  savages,  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  mounted  vSunteers,  by  a  circuitous  route ;  at  the  same  time  1  ordered 
the  front  line  to  advance  and  charge  with  trailed  arms,  and  rouse  the  Indians 
from  their  coverts  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  when  up,  to  deliver  a  close  and 
well-directed  fire  on  their  backs,  followed  by  a  brisk  charge,  so  as  not  to  give  them 
time  to  load  again. 

I  also  ordered  Captain  Mis  Campbell,  who  commanded  the  legionary  cavalry,  to 
turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  next  the  river,  and  which  afforded  a  favorable 
field  for  that  corps  to  act  in.  All  these  orders  were  obeyed  with  spiritand  prompt- 
itude ;  but  such  was  the  impetuosity  of  the  eharge  by  the  first  line  of  infantry,  that 
the  Indians  and  Canadian  militia  and  volunteers  were  driven  from  all  their  coverts 
in  so  short  a  time,  that  although  erery  possible  exertion  was  used  by  the  oCGcera 
of  the  second  line  of  the  legion,  and  by  Generals  Bcott,  Todd  and  Flarhee,  of  the 
mounted  volunteers,  to  gain  their  proper  positions,  but  part  of  each  could  ^et  up  in 
season  to  participate  in  the  aetion ;  the  enemy  being  driven,  in  the  course  of  one 
hour,  more  than  two  miles  through  the  thick  woods  already  mentioned,  by  less  than 
one  half  their  numbers.  From  every  aecount  the  enemy  amounted  to  two  thousand 
combatants.  The  troops  actually  engaged  against  them  were  short  of  nine  hun- 
dred. This  horde  of  savages,  with  their  allies,  abandoned  themselves  to  flight,  and 
dispersed  with  terror  and  dismay,  leaving  our  victorious  army  in  fnil  and  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  field  of  baUle,  which  terminated  under  the  influence  of  the  guns  of 
the  British  garrison. 

The  lose  of  the  enemy  was  more  than  that  of  the  federal  army.     The  woods  were 


*  At  this  spot  says  tradition,  an  ladian  chief  named  Tarkey  Foot,  rallied  a  few  of  h 
Ben  and  stood  upon  it  fighting  until  his  etVength  beooming  eihauatad  from  losa  of  blood,  1 
■ell  and  breathad  his  last.  Upon  it  have  bean  carved  by  the  Indiana,  reppeaantationa  of  tu 
toy's  feet,  now  plainly  to  ba  seen,  and  it  is  said  "the  early  setflorBof  and  travelora  through  tl 
Mauraee  valley,  nsnally  found  many  small  pieces  of  tobacco  deposited  on  this  rook,  whi( 
bad  been  placed  there  by  the  Indians  as  devotional  acts,  by  way  ot  aaorifices,  to  appoaj 
Lbe  indignant  spirit  of  the  departed  hero." 
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Btrfiwed  for  a  considerable  distanoe  with  the  dead  bodies  of  Indians  and  their  white 
ausiliariea,  the  latter  armed  with  Britiah  muskets  and  bayonets. 

We  remained  Ihree  days  and  nights  on  the  banks  of  the  Maumee,  in  front  of  the 
field  of  battle,  during  which  time  all  the  houses  and  corn-flelda  were  consuwed 
and  destroyed  for  a  considerable  distance,  both  above  and  below  Fort  Miami,  as 
weli  as  within  pistol-shot  of  the  garrison,  who  were  compelled  to  remain  tacit  spec- 
tators to  this  general  devastation  and  conflagration,  among  which  were  the  houses, 
stores  and  property  of  Colonel  M'Kee,  the  British  Indian  ^ent  and  principal  stim- 
ulator of  the  war  now  existing  between  the  United  States  and  the  savages. ' 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  battle,  was  33  killed  and  100  wounded,  inoln- 
ding  5  officers  amoni?  the  killed,  and  19  wounded.  One  of  the  Canadians  taken  in 
the  action,  estimated  the  force  of  the  Indians  at  about  1400.  He  also  stated  that 
about  70  Canadians  were  with  them,  and  that  CoL  M'Kee,  Capt.  Elliott  and  Simon 
Girty  were  in  the  field,  but  at  a  respectable  distance,  and  near  the  river. 

When  the  broken  remains  of  the  Indian  army  were  pursued  underthe  British 
fort,  the  soldiers  could  scarcely  be  restrained  from  storming  it  This,  independent 
of  its  results  in  bringing  on  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  wonld  have  been  a  desper- 
ate measure,  as  the  fort  mounted  10  pieces  of  artillery,  and  was  garrison  by  450 
men,  while  Wayne  had  no  armament  proper  to  attack  such  a  strongly  fortified  place. 
While  the  troops  remained  in  the  vicinit)-,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  anv  commu- 
nication between  the  garrison  and  the  sav^s.  The  gates  were  shnt  ajjainst  them, 
and  their  rout  and  slaughter  witnessed  with-apparent  unconcern  by  the  Britiah. 
That  the  Indians  were  asti)nislied  at  tlie  lukemarmnesa  of  their  real  allies,  and  re- 
garded the  fort,  in  case  of  defe.it,  as  a  place  of  refuge,  is  evident  from  various  cir- 
cumstances, not  the  least  of  which  was  the  well  known  reproach  of  Tecuniseh,  in 
his  celebrated  speech  to  Proctor,  after  Perry's  victory.  The  near  approach  of  the 
troops  drew  forth  a  remonstrance  from  Major  Campbell,  the  Bridah  commandant, 
to  General  Wayne.*  A  sharp  correspondence  ensued,  bat  without  any  special  re- 
sults. The  morning  before  the  army  left,  General  Wayne,  after  arranging  his  force 
in  snch  a  manner  as  to  show  that  tliey  were  all  on  the  alert,  advanced  with  his  nu- 
merous staff  and  a  small  body  of  cavalry,  to  the  glacis  of  the  British  fort,  recon- 
noiterina  it  with  great  deliberation,  while  the  Rarrison  were  seen  with  lighted 
matohesT prepared  for  any  emerwncy.  It  is  said  that  Wayne's  party  overheard 
one  of  the  British  subordinate  officers  appeal  to  Major  Campbell,  for  permission  to 
fira  upon  the  cavalcade,  and  avenge  such  an  insulting  parade  under  his  majesty  s 
guns^  but  that  officer  chidcd  him  with  the  abrupt  eiclamation,  "be  a  gentkntait  I 
he  a  gentleman  f'^ 

After  the  defeat  and  massacre  of  the  Kentuckians  under  Winchester  at  the 
Kiver  Eaiein,  near  the  site  of  Monroe,  Michigan,  in  February,  1813,  Gen. 
Harrison  commander- in -chief  of  the  army  of  the  north-nest,  established  his 
advance  post  at  the  foot  of  the  Maumee  Eapids  and  erected  a  fort,  subse- 
quently named  Meigs,  in  honor  of  Governor  Meigs. 

"On  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  Lake  Erie,  General  Proctor,  with  all  his  dispo- 
sable force,  consisting  of  regulars  and  Canadian  militia  from  Maiden,  and  a  large 
Iwdy  of  Indians  under  their  celebrated  chief,  Tecumseh,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  two  thousand  men,  laid  siege  to  Fort  Meigs.     To  encourage  the  Indians,  he  had 

«  Gan.  Wavne  was  &  man  of  most  ardeil  impulsea,  and  in  tKe  heat  of  action  apt  to  forgat 
that  he  was  the  general— not  the  soldier.  When  the  attach  on  the  Indiana  who  were  aon- 
eealed  behind  the  fallen  timhers.waa  eomraanoing  by  ordering  the  regnlars  np,  the  late  Gen. 
Harrison,  then  aid  to  Wayne,  being  lientenant  with  the  title  of  major,  addreaaed  his  snpen- 
or— "Gen.  'Wayne,  I  am  afraid  you  will  gel  into  the  fight  youraelf,  and  forget  to  give  me 
the  neeeaaary  field  ordera."  "Perhaps  I  may,  replied  Wayne,  "and  if  I  do,  rooolleet  the 
standing  order  for  the  day  ia,  charge  the  rascals  with  the  bayonet." 

tThat  the  Indian  »ar  was  in  a  great  meaaure  sustained  by  Briliab  inflneneea,  admits  of 
ample  proof.  Gen.  Harrison,  in  hia  let1«r  to  Hon.  Thomaa  Chilton,  shows  thia  from  bis  own 
norsonnl  observation,  and  conolndos  it  with  this  sentence,  "If  then  the  relation  I  have  giv- 
en is  oorreet,  tht  loor  o/  Ihe  remltuwn  smlinned  in  the  weatern  coiiJilrJ,  MitiJ  Ihe  peace  of  Wi-ten- 
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Bromised  them  an  easy  oonnueat,  and  assured  them  that  General  Harrison  should 
L  delivered  up  to  Teoumseh.  On  the  26th  of  April,  the  British  columns  appeaitii 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  established  their  principal  batteries  on  u 
commandinE  eminence  opposite  the  fort.  On  the  27th,  the  Indians  eroaaed  the 
river  and  eatablished  themselves  in  the  rear  of  the  American  lines.  Ihe  garrison, 
not  havinD-  completed  their  wells,  had  no  water  except  what  they  obtained  Jrom  the 
river  und^r  a  constant  firing  of  the  enemy.  On  the  hrst,  second,  and  third  of  May, 
their'  batteries  kept  np  an  incessant  shower  of  balls  and  shells  upon  the  fort.  On 
tbe  nichtof  the  third,  the  British  erected  a  gun  and  morter  battery  on  the  le,t  bank 
of  the  river  within  two  hundred  and  Sfty  yards  of  the  American  lines,  Ihe  Indi- 
ans climbed  the  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort,  and  poured  in  a  palling  fire 
upon  the  garrison.  In  this  situation  General  Harrison  received  a  summons  from 
Proctor  for  a  surrender  of  the  garrison,  greatly  magnifying  hia  means  w  aniiov- 
ance-  this  was  answered  by  a  prompt  refusal,  aaaunng  the  British  general  that  if 
he  obtained  poBseasion  of  the  fort,  it  would  not  be  by  capitulation.  Apprehensive 
of  such  an  ftttaek,  (leneral  Harrrison  had  made  the  (rovemors  of  Kentucky  and 
Ohio  minutelv  acquainted  with  his  situation,  and  stated  to  them  the  neoeasity  of 
reinforcements  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Meifis.  His  requisitions  had  been  zealously 
anticipated,  and  General  Clay  was  at  this  moment  descending  the  Miami  with  twelve 
hundred  Kentuckiana  for  his  relief       ,      ,       ,  ^       *        ■     a  e        n  1 

"At  twelve  o'clock  in  the  night  of  the  fourth,  an  officer*  arnved  from  General 
Clay  with  the  welcome  intelligence  of  his  approach,  stating  that  he  was  just  above 
the  rapids,  and  could  reach  them  in  two  hours,  and  requestinfc_  his  orders  Ham- 
son  determined  on  a  general  sally,  and  directed  Clay  to  land  eight  hundred  men  on 
the  risht  bank,  take  possession  of  the  British  batteries,  spike  their  cannon,  Jinme- 
diately  return  to  their  boats,  and  cross  over  to  the  American  fort  J  he  remainder 
of  Clay's  force  were  ordered  to  land  on  tbe  left  bank,  and  fight  their  way  to^  the 
fort  while  sorties  were  to  be  made  from  the  garrison  in  aid  of  these  operations. 
Captain  Hamilton  was  directed  to  proceed  up  tbe  river  in  a  pirogue,  land  a  sub- 
allem  on  the  left  bank,  who  shouldTie  a  pilot  to  conduct  Gen.  Cky  to  the  fort:  and 
then  cross  over  and  station  his  pirogue  at  the  place  designated  for  the  otlier  di- 
vision to  land.  General  Clay,  having  received  these  orders,  descended  the  river  in 
order  of  battle  in  solid  columns,  ea«h  officer  taking  position  according  to  his  rank. 
Col  Dudley  being  the  eldest  in  comuiand,  led  the  van,  and  was  ordered  to  takethe 
men  in  the  twelve  front  boats,  and  execute  General  Harrison  "Order-,  on  the  right 
bank  He  etfeoted  his  landing  at  the  place  designated,  without  difficult  "eneral 
Clay  kept  close  along  the  left  bank  until  he  came  opposite  the  place  of  Col.  Dudley  s 
landimri  but  not  finding  the  subaltern  there,  he  attempted  to  cross  over  and  join 
Col.  Dudley;  this  was  prevent  by  the  violence  of  the  current  on  the  rapids,  and  he 
again  attempted  to  lanS  on  the  left  bank,  and  effected  it,  with  only  hftyinen  amid 
ii%risk  fire  from  the  enemy  on  shore,  and  made  their  way  to  the  fort,  receiving  their 
fire  unta  within  the  protection  of  its  guns.  The  other  boats  under  the  command 
of  Col  Boawell  were  driven  further  down  the  current,  and  landed  on  the  right 
to  join  Col.  Dudley.  Here  they  were  ordered  to  re-embark,  land  on  the  left  bank, 
anS  proceed  to  tfce  fort  In  the  mean  time  two  sorties  were  made  from  the  garri- 
son one  on  the  left  in  aid  of  CoU  Boswell,  by  which  the  Canadian  militia  and  In- 
dians were  defeated,  and  he  was  enabled  to  reach  tbe  fort  in  safety,  and  one  on  the 
right  against  the  British  batteries,  which  was  also  successful. 

■'Col.  Dudley,  with  his  detachment  of  eight  hundred  Kentucky  militia,  complete- 


Williato  Oliver,  post  msater  at  Cincinniiti  in  Taylor's  a.lmin 

_       noted  for  liis  heroic  btavery.     Ha  had  previoiiBly  beer  sen 

tvnm"the  forTa't  'a Time  when  it  was  surrounded  by  Indians,  tlirongh  the  wildomoaa,  will 

^r™*  tfons  L  Oenora"  craj!    Hie  return  to  the  fort  was  extremely  dangerous.     Capt.  Les 

^rinors  of  tho  night,  by  whioh  he  eluded  the  vigilance  of  Teoumseh  and  his  Indians,  wh 
were  very  watchful  and  had  oioisly  invested  it. 
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\j  succeeded  in  driving  the  British  from  their  hatterles,  and  spiltinc  the  cannon 
Having  accomplished  this  object,  his  orders  vrere  peremptory  to  return  immedi- 
ately to  hia  boats  and  cross  over  to  the  fort :  but  the  l>lind  confidence  which  gener- 
ally attends  militia  when  successful,  proved  their  ruia  Although  repeatedly  or- 
dered by  CoL  Dudley,  and  warned  of  their  danger,  and  caUed  upon  from  the  fort  to 
leave  the  ground;  and  although  there  was  abundant  time  for  that  purpose,  before 
the  itntish  reinforcemeats  arrived;  ;Fet  they  commenced  a  pursuit  of  the  Indians, 
and  suffered  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  some  feint  skirmishin" 
while  the  British  troops  and  large  bodies  of  Indians  were  brought  up  and  inler^ 
cepted  their  return  to  the  river.  Elated  with  their  first  euccesa,  they  considered 
the  victory  already  gained  and  pursued  the  enemy  nearly  two  miles  into  the  woods 
and  swamps,  where  they  were  suddenly  caught  in  a  defile  and  surrounded  by 
double  Uiejr  numbers,  t'mding  themselves  in  this  situation,  consternation  pre- 
railed ;  their  hne  became  broken  and  disordered,  and  huddled  together  in  unre- 
sisting crowds,  they  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  mercy  of  the^savages.  For- 
tunately for  these  unhappy  victims  of  their  own  rashness.  General  Tecumseh  com. 
manded  at  this  ambuscade,  and  had  imbibed  since  bis  appointment  more  humane 
feelings  than  his  brother  Proctor.  After  the  surrender,  and  all  resistance  had 
ceased,  the  Indians,  finding  five  hundred  prisoners  at  their  mercy,  began  the  work 
of  massacre  with  the  most  savage  delight  '  Tecumseh  sternly  forbade  it,  and  buried 
his  tomahawk  in  the  head  of  one  of  his  chiefs  who  refused  obedience.  This  order 
accompanied  vrith  this  decisive  manner  of  enforcing  it,  put  an  end  to  the  massacre. 
Ul  eight  hundred  men  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  escaped.  The  residue  were  slain 
or  made  priaoners.  CoL  Dudley  was  severely  wounded  in  the  action,  and  after- 
ward tomahawked  and  scalped.* 
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ived  that  the  prisoners  were  rnniiing  the  gauntlet,  and  that  the  Indians  werewhippine* 
ing  and  Iflmabswking  the  men  as  they  ran  by  their  Une.  When  I  reaohed  the  slart- 
l»ce,  I  dashed  off  aa  fast  as  I  was  able,  and  ran  near  the  mnules  of  their  gnna  know- 
lial  they  would  have  to  shoot  me  while  I  was  immediately  in  front,  oriel  me  pass,  for 
ve  turned  their  guns  up  or  down  their  lines  m  shoot  me,  would  have  endangered  them- 
I,  as  there  was  a  curve  in  their  line.  In  this  way  I  passed  withoat  injury,  eieept  some 
Bs  over  the  shoulders  with  their  gun-atieks.  As  I  entered  the  ditch  around  the  earri- 
.be  men  before  me  waa  ahot  and  fell,  and  I  fell  over  him.  The  passage  for  a  while 
topped  by  those  who  fell  over  the  dead  man  and  myself.  How  many  lives  were  lost 
s  place  I  can  not  tell— probably  between  20  and  40.  The  brave  Captain  Lewis  wa> 
g  the  uumber.  When  we  got  within  the  walls,  we  were  ordered  to  sit  down  I  lay 
1  lap  of  Mr.  Gilpin,  a  soldier  of  Captain  Heary's  company,  from  TToodfotd.  A  new 
commenced.  An  Indian,  painted  black,  mounted  the  dilapidated  waii,  and  shot  one 
I  prisoners  ne«  to  him.  He  reloaded  and  ahot  a  second,  the  ball  passing  tbrongh  him 
he  hip  of  another,  who  afterward  died,  I  waa  informed,  at  Cleveland,  of  the  Sound, 
avage  then  Isid  down  his  gun  and  drew  his  tomahawk,  with  which  be  billed  two 
t.  When  he  drew  his  tomahawk  and  jumped  down  among  the  men,  they  endeavored 
ape  from  him  by  leaping  over  the  heads  of  each  other,  and  thereby  to  place  others 
on  themselvea  and  danger.  Thua  they  were  heaped  upon  one  another,  and  as  I  did 
se,  they  trampled  upon  me  so  that  I  could  see  nothing  that  waa  going  on.  The  oon- 
I  and  uproar  of  this  moment  can  not  be  adequately  described.     There  waa  an  eioito- 
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Proctor  seeing  no  prospect  of  taking  the  fort,  and  finding  his  Indians  fast  leav- 
ing him,  raised  the  siege  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  returned  with  precipitation  to 
Maiden,  Tecumseh  and  a  consideMble  portion  of  the  Indians  remained  in  ser- 
vice; hut  large  numbera  left  in  disgust,  and  were  ready  to  join  the  Americans. 
Oa  the  left  bank,  in  the  sereral  sorties  of  the  5th  of  May,  and  during  the  siege, 
•ie  American  loss  was  eighty-one  killed  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  wounded. 
The  British  force  under  Proctor,  during  the  aiege,  amounted,  as  nearly  aa  could 
be  ascertained,  to  3,200  men,  of  whom  600  were  British  regulars,  800  Caoadian 
militia,  and  1,800  Indians.  Those  under  Harrison,  including  the  troops  who  arrived 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  under  Gea  Clay,  were  about  1,200.  lie  number  of 
his  men  fit  for  duty,  was,  perhaps,  less  than  1,100."* 

On  the  20th  of  July,  the  enemy,  to  the  Dumber  of  5,000,  again  appeared 
before  Fort  Meigs,  and  commenced  a  second  siege.  The  garrison  was,  at 
the  time,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Green  Oiay,  of  Kentucky,  Finding 
the  fort  Iflo  strong,  they  remained  but  a  few  days. 

Sandusky  City,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Erie  county,  is  situated  on 
the  southern  shore  of  Sandusky  Bay,  3  miles  from  Lake  Brie,  105  miles  N. 
from  Columbus,  47  E.  from  Toledo,  210  ^f.N.E.  from  Cincinnati,  and  60 
from  Cieveland  and  Detroit.  It  is  also  on  the  northern  division  of  the  Cleve- 
land and  Toledo  Railroad,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Sandusky,  Mansfield 
and  Newark,  and  Sandusky,  Dayton  and  Cincinnati  Railroads.  The  bay 
is  about  20  miles  long  and  5  or  6  wide,  forming  an  excellent  harbor,  into 
which  vessels  of  all  sizes  can  enter  with  safety  in  storms.  The  ground  on 
which  the  eity  stands,  rises  gently  from  the  shore,  commanding  a  fine  view 
of  the  bay  with  its  shippir.g.  The  town  is  based  upon  an  inexhaustible 
quarry  of  fine  limestone,  which  is  not  only  used  in  building  elegant  and  sub- 

ment  among  the  Indians,  and  a  fiercsness  id  their  oonversation,  which  betokened  on  tha 
part  of  Bome  a  strong  dispoaition  to  massaere  the  whole  of  us.  The  British  officers  and 
soldiers  seemed  to  interpose  to  prevent  the  farther  effusion  of  blood.  Their  eipresaionwaa 
"OS,  nifiee.ioai/"  meaning,  "oh  1  brother,  quit !"  After  the  Indian  who  had  occasioned 
this  horrible  soene,  had  scalped  and  stripped  hia  viotims,  be  left  ua,  and  a  comparative  oalm 
etisued.  The  priaoncra  resumed  their  aeats  on  the  ground.  While  thoa  aitnated,  a  tall, 
stout  Indian  wftlked  into  the  midat  of  as,  drew  a  long  hulohorknife  from  his  belt  and  com- 
menced whetting  it.  Aa  he  did  ao,  he  looked  around  among  the  priaonetB,  apparently  se- 
lecting one  for  the  gratification  of  hia  vengeance,  I  viewed  his  oonduet,  and  thoaght  it 
probable  that  be  was  to  give  the  signal  for  a  general  masaaore.  Bat  afferexeiting  oor  fcara 
anfficiaatly  for  his  satiafaetion,  he  gave  a  oontemptnous  grunt  and  went  out  from  among  us. 
When  it  was  near  night,  we  were  taken  in  open  boats  Bbont  nine  miles  down  the  river, 
to  the  British  shipping.  On  the  day  after,  we  were  Tiaited  bj  the  lodiaDs,  in  tkeir  bark 
oanoes,  in  order  to  make  a  display  of  their  scalps.  These  they  strung  on  a  pole,  perhaps 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  ahoat  eight  feet  high.  The  pole  wag  set  up  perpendicular  I  j  in 
the  bow  of  their  canoes,  and  near  the  top  the  scalpa  were  fastened.     On  some  poles  I  saw 


IT  militia  men  took  bis  station  i 

,  .„,  .    ,  .  o     —J    —  -.  „very  shot.     Ici  this  he  became  i 

Bkillfnl  that  he  could,  in  almost  every  case,  predict  the  destination  of  the  ball.  As  soon  i 
the  smoke  issued  from  the  muisle  of  tho  gun,  he  would  cry  oat,  "shal,"  or  "  bomb,"  aa  tl 
case  loight  be.  Sometimes  be  wonld  eiclaim,  "  bloek-house  No.  1,"  or  "  hok-oM  main  ba 
tary;  "non) /or  Ihe  meal-home ;"  "good-bg,  {f  you  mil  pa»."  In  spite  of  all  the  eiposti 
Ifltioas  of  his  friends,  he  maintained  his  post.  One  day  there  came  a  shot  that  seemed 
defy  all  his  cftlcnlations.  He  steod  silent — motionless — perplaied.  In  the  *onie  instant  , 
mm  eicepi  iHtQ  etemii^.  Poor  man  1  he  should  have  considered,  that  wbea  there  ia  bo  ol 
hquity  in  the  issue  of  the  amoke,  either  to  the  right  or  left,  above  oi  "    " 

Eonger  would  travel  in  the  direct  line  of  hi-  —■-■"-      d- i.j.j 

the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  who  cried  out,  "  woe 
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Btantial  edifices 


Btantial  edifices  in  tho  place,  but  is  an  estensive  article  of  export.  It  Las  a 
laro^  trade,  and  its  manufactures,  cbiefiy  of  heavy  maoliinery,  are  important. 
Population,  about  12,000. 


Korih-eas'ern  vteie  of  Fuhlic  Sgvare,  Sanduski/. 
Irat  lwg;lDningatthelcn.lh8  Episcopal  Church,  then  sucrcMiveljrt 
iovise  CathoUi,  lainroh,  tha  High  School,  Congregational  Chnrch, 


.elhodlsl,  Baplisi, 

The  Frenot  establiaJiad  a  sniaH  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  Huron  River,  and 
another  on  the  ahorp  of  the  bay  on  or  near  the  site  of  Sandusky  City,  whioh  were 
abmd  ned  bpfore  the  wir  of  the  revolution.  The  BinaU  map  annexed  is  copied 
fcum  part  of  Evans  map  of  the  Middle  British  Colonies,  published  in  1755,  Ihe 
render  will  perceive  upon  the  east  bank 
of  Sandusky  River,  near  the  bay,  a  French 
fort  there  described  as  "  Fori  Junaadat, 
bvilt  in  1754."  The  words  Wandots  are, 
doubtless,  meant  for  Wyandot  towns. 

Erie,  Huron,  and  a  small  part  of  Otta- 
wa counties  comprise  that  portion  of  the 
Western  Reserve*  known  as  "  the  fire 
lands,"  beinjt  a  tract  of  abont  500,000 
acres,  granted  by  the  state  of  Connecticut 
to  the  sufferers  by  fire  from  the  British  in 
their  incursions  intfl  that  state. 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  ascertain  who  the  first 
selllers  were  upon  the  fire  lands.  As  early, 
if  rot  prior  to  the  ocgHnlzation  of  the  state, 
several  persons  had  squatted  upon  the  lands, 
at  the  month  of  the  atreamB  and  near  the 
shore  of  the  lalte,  led  a  hunter's  life  and 
trafficked  with  the  Indians.  But  they  were  a 
race  of  wanderers  and  gradually  disappeared 
before  the  regular  progress  of  the  settlement j. 
Those  devoted  missionaries,  the  Moravians,  made  a  settlement,  which  they  called  fJew 
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Salem,  as  earlj  as  1790,  on  Huron  River,  about  two  miles  below  Miliiii,  on  tlie  Oiitliaway 
farm.    They  afterward  settled  at  Milan. 

The  first  regular  settlers  apon  the  fire  lands  were  Col.  Jerard  Ward,  who  came  in  the 
spring  of  1808,  and  Almon  Rugglea  and  Jabez  Wright,  in  tbe  autumD  succeeding.  Ei'e  the 
close  of  the  next  year,  quite  a  number  of  families  had  settled  in  the  townships  of  Huron, 
Florence,  Berlin,  Oxford,  Mai^sretta,  Portland  and  Vermillion.  These  early  settlers  gen- 
erally erected  the  ordinary  log  cabin,  but  others  of  a  wandering  character  built  bark  huta, 
which  were  made  by  drii-ing  a  post  at  each  of  the  fear  comers,  and  one  higher  between 
each  of  the  two  end  corners,  in  the  middle  to  support  the  roof,  which  were  connected  to- 
gether by  a  ridge  poie.  Layers  of  bark  wore  wound  around  the  sideof  tlie  posts,  each  up- 
per layer  lapping  the  one  beneath  to  shed  rain.  The  roof  was  barked  over,  atripa  being 
bent  across  from  one  eave  over  the  ridge  pole  to  the  other,  and  secui'ed  by  poles  on  them. 
The  occupants  of  these  bark  huts  were  squatters,  and  lived  principally  by  hunting.  They 
were  the  semi -civilized  race  thitt  nsually  precedes  the  more  substantial  pioneer  in  the  west- 
ern witderneas. 

Fremonl,  formerly  Lower  Sandusky,  on  the  west  bank  of  Sandusky  Kiver, 
is  the  county  seat  of  Sandusky  county,  30  miles  easterly  from  Toledo,  by  the 
Cleveland  and  Toledo  Railroad.     Population  about  4,000. 

The  defense  of  Fort  Stephen  sod,  at  this  point,  Aug.  2,  1813,  just  after 
the  siege  of  Fort  Meigs.'was  a  memorable  event  in  the  war  of  1812. 

This  post  had  been  established  by  Gen  Harrison,  on  Sandusky  River,  eighteen 
m  m    ts  m  and  f     y  Fort  Meigs.     It  was  garrisoned  by  one 

hundred  and  flftj  men,  under  Major 
George  Croghaii,  a  young  Kentuckiiin, 
just  past  twenty-one  years  of  age.  This 
fort  being  indefensible  against  heavy 
cannon,  which  it  was  Sttpposed  would 
be  brought  against  it  by  Proctor,  it  was 
fudged  best  by  Harrison  and  hisofficera 
m  eoDueil,  that  it  should  be  abandoned. 
But  the  enemy  appeared  before  tbe  gai^ 
^  rison  on  the  31st  of  July,  before  the  or- 

der could  be  eaeouted;  they  numbered 
thirty-three  hundred  strong,  including 
the  Indians,  and  brought  with  them  sia 
pieces  of  artilleiy,  which,  luckily,  were 
of  light  caliber.  To  Proctor's  summary 
as  informed  that  he  could  only  gain  access  over  the 
„   -  '   enemy  goon  opening  their  fire  upon  them,  gave 

Lroghan  reason  to  judge  that  they  intended  to  storm  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
fort.  In  the  darkness  of  night,  he  placed  his  only  piece  of  artillery,  a  sii  pounder 
■at  diat  point,  and  loaded  it  to  the  muzzle  with  slugs.  On  the  evening  of  the  2d, 
three  hundred  British  veterans  marched  up  to  carry  the  vrorks  by  storm,  and 
when  within  thirty  feet  of  the  masked  battery  it  opened  npon  them.f  The  effect 
was  decisive,  twenty-seven  of  their  number  was  slain,  the  assailants  recoiled  and 
having  the  fear  of_  Harrison  before  them,  who  was  at  Fort  Seneca,  some  ten  miles 
south,  with  a  considerable  force,  they  hastily  retreated  the  same  niriit,  leaving  be- 
hind them  their  artillery  and  stores. 

Upper  Sandmlty,  the  county  seat  of  Wyandot  county,  is  a  village  of  about 

*  Rtlferesces  Id  On  Fort — U«e  1— Piekets.  Line  2— Embankment  from  the  diiph  to  and 
against  the  picket.  ZiW  3— Dry  diteh,  nine  feet  wide  by  sii  deep.  Zins  i— Outward  em- 
bankniBnt  or  glacis.  A— Blook-hoaae  flnst  attacked  by  cannon,  h.  B— Bastion  from  whicb 
the  ditch  was  raked  by  Croghan'a  artillery.  C— Guard  block-honae,  in  the  lower  left  cor- 
ner. D— Hospital  doring  the  attack.  B  B  B— Military  store -lionaes,  F-^CommisBarv's 
itore-house.     G— Magazine.     H— Port  gate.     K  K  K— Wicker  gates.     L— Partition  gate. 

tCol.  Short,  who  eommanded  thia  party,  was  ordering  bis  men  to  leap  the  ditch,  out  down 
.!,„ — i.,.    „-j_:-..u.  .„..., ^^^^  he  fell  n         ~'  "    '  " 
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1,500  inhabitants,  63  miles  N.  of  Columbus,  on  tbe  W.  bank  of  tte  Sandus- 
ky, and  on  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad.  It  was  for- 
merly the  chief  town  of  the  Wyandot  Indians,  who  ceded  their  land  to  the 
United  States  in  1843. 

About  three  miles  north  of  the  town  is  the  battle  ground,  where  Col.  Crawford 
was  defeated  by  the  Indians,  in  1782.  Ailer  the  massacre  of  the  Moravian  Indi- 
ans on  the  Tuscarawas,  the  remainder  settled  in  this  vicinitT  among  tbe  hostile  In- 
diana, A  second  eipedition  was  projected  on  the  upper  Ohio,  to  invade  the  Wy- 
andot country,  finish  the  destruction  of  fie  Christian  Indiana,  and  then  destroy 
the  Wyandot  towns  in  the  vicinity.  Four  hundred  and  eighty  men  assembled  at 
the  old  Mingo  lAwns,  near  the  site  of  Bteubenville,  andelected  CoL  Wm.  Craw- 
ford, a  resident  of  Brownsville,  as  their  commander.  This  officer  was  a  native  of 
Virginia,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Washington.  At  this  time  he  was  about  50 
years  of  age. 

It  was  ael«rmined  to  carry  on  a  war  of  extermination — "no  quarter  was  to 
be  ^veu  to  any  man,  voman  or  child."  On  the  7tb  of  June,  while  marching 
throagh  the  Sandusky  plains,  they  were  attacked  hy  the  Indians,  concealed  in  the 
high  grass,  Tbe  action  continued  until  night  closed  in  upon  them.  It  was  then 
determined  to  retreat.  Unfortunately,  instead  of  doing  so  all  in  a  body,  one  part 
broke  up  into  small  parties,  and  these  being  parsued  by  detachments  of  Indians, 
mostly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Some  were  killed  and  scalped  at  the 
time,  while  others  were  reserved  for  torture.  Among  the  latter  was  CoL  Crawford, 
who  perished  at  the  stake.* 


whn  Bobseqaently  eaeaped.  When  we  weat  to  the  fire,  the  oolooel  was  stripped  naked,  or- 
dered to  <il  down  bj  the  fire,  and  then  they  beat  him  with  atiefeB  and  their  fists.  Presenily 
after,  I  was  treated  in  [ha  same  manner.  They  then  tied  a  rope  to  the  foot  of  a  post  about 
fifieea  feet  high,  bunnd  the  colonel's  hands  behind  his  baok  and  fastened  the  rope  to  the 
lieature  between  his  wrislB.  The  rope  was  long  enongh  for  him  to  sit  down  or  walk  round 
the  post  once  or  twice,  and  return  the  same  way.  The  colonel  then  called  to  Hirlj,  and 
asked  him  if  they  intendod  to  burn  him  7  Girtj  answered,  yes.  The  colonel  said  he  would 
take  it  all  patiently.  Upon  this.  Captain  Pipe,  a  Delaware  chief,  made  a  apeeeh  to  the  In- 
dians, vis !  about  thirty  or  forty  men,  and  siitj  or  aovonty  squaws  and  boys.  When  tha 
meeoh  was  finished,  they  all  yallod  a  hideous  and  hearty  assent  to  what  hod  been  said.  The 
lidian  men  took  up  their  guns  and  shot  powder  into  the  colonel's  body,  from  his  feet  as  far 
up  as  his  neck.  I  think  that  not  less  than  seventy  loads  were  discharged  upon  his  naked 
body.  They  then  crowded  about  him,  and  to  the  beat  of  mj  observation,  cut  off  his  ears; 
when  the  throng  had  dispersed  a  little,  I  saw  Ibe  blood  running  from  both  sides  of  his  head 

The  fire  was  about  sii  or  seven  yards  from  the  post  to  which  the  colonel  was  tied ;  it  was 
made  of  small  hickory  poles,  bnrnt  qnite  through  in  tha  middle,  aach  end  of  tha  poles  re- 
maining about  six  feet  in  length.  Three  or  four  Indians,  by  turns,  would  take  up,  indi- 
vidually, one  of  these  burning  pieces  of  wood,  and  apply  it  to  his  naked  body,  already 
bnrnt  black  with  powder.  Theae  tormentors  presented  themselves  on  avcrj  side  of  him 
with  the  burning  fagots  and  poles.  Some  of  the  squaws  took  broad  boards,  upon  which 
they  would  carry  a  qoantity  of  burning  coals  and  hot  embera,  and  throw  on  him,  so  that  in 
a  short  time,  he  had  nothing  bat  coals  of  fire  and  hot  ashes  to  walk  uyon.  In  tbe  midst  of 
these  extreme  tortures,  he  called  to  Simon  Girty,and  begged  of  him  to  shoot  him ;  but 
Girty  making  no  answer,  he  called  to  bim  again.  Girty  then,  by  way  of  deriaion,  told  the 
colonel  that  he  had  no  gun,  at  the  same  time  turning  about  to  an  Indian  who  was  behind 
tim,  laughed  heartily,  and  by  all  bis  gestures,  seemed  delighted  with  the  horrid  scene. 
Girty  then  came  op  to  me  and  bade  mo  prepare  for  death.  He  said,  however,  I  was  not  to 
die  at  that  place,  but  to  be  burnt  at  the  Shawneae  towns.     He  swore  by  Q— d  I  need  not 

*''c^.  Crawford,  at  tbi's  period  of  his  sufferings,  beaonght  tbe  Almighty  to  have  mercy  on 
bis  soul,  spoke  very  low,  and  bora  his  lormentB  with  the  most  manly  fortitude.  He  con- 
tinued in  all  the  estromities  of  pain  for  an  hour  and  throe  quarters  or  two  hours  longer,  as 
near  as  I  can  judge,  when  at  last,  being  almost  eihauated,  he  lay  down  on  his  belly  j  they 
tben  aoalped  him,  and  repeatedly  threw  the  scalp  in  my  faeo,  tolling  me,  "  that  was  my  great 
captain."  An  old  aquaw  (whose  appearance  every  way  answered  the  ideas  people  entertain 
of  the  devil)  got  a  board,  took  a  parcel  of  coals  and  ashes  and  laid  them  on  his  back  and 
head,  after  ba  had  been  goalpedi  he  tben  raised  himself  upon  bis  feet  and  began  to  walk 
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Near  the  town  of  Tipper  Sandusky  stands  the  old  Wyandot  Mission  Church. 
Imilt  about  the  year  1824,  from  government  funds,  by  Rev.  James  B.  Fin- 
ley.  The  Methodists  here  sustained  the  mission  among  the  Indians  for  many 
years  In  1816  John  Stewart  a  mulatto  a  Methodist,  came  here,  and  gain- 
___  ing  much  influence  over  the  na- 

tives paved  the  way  for  a  regular 
miss  on,  which  was  soon  after 
formed  by  Mr,  Finley,  who  es- 
tabl  shed  both  a  church  and  a 
sel  ool  This  was  the  first  Indian 
miss  on  formed  by  the  Methodials 
n  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Mr. 
P  nley  was  very  happy  in  his 
efforts  and  in  his  interesting  his- 
tory of  the  mission,  gives  the  fol- 
low ng  touching  anecdote  of  the 
oh  ef  "^ummundewat,  one  of  his 
onverts,  who  was  subsequently 
murdered  by  some  vagabond 
wl  te.  in  Hancock  county,  while 
Wi  ND  T  Mmo»  C^oiioH  exttnl  ng  to   them  hospitalities  : 

"  Som-mun-de-wat  amuaed  me  after 
he  eame  aotne  b,v  relating  a  drcuniBtancB  that  transpired  one  cold  evening,  just  belbre 
sun-down.  '  I  met,'  said  he, '  on  a  amall  path,  not  fur  from  mj  camp,  a,  man  who  ask  me 
if  I  could  talk  English.'  I  said, '  Little.'  He  ask  me, '  How  far  is  it  to  a  house?  '  I  an- 
swer, '  I  don't,  know — may  be  10  miles — maj  be  8  miles.'  '  la  there  a  path  leading  to  it'' 
'  No— by  and  bj  dis  go  out  (pointing  to  the  path  they  were  on),  den  all  woods.  You  go 
home  me— sleep— me  go  show  you  to-morrow.'  Then  he  come  my  camp— so  take  horse 
— tie — give  him  some  com  and  brush — then  mj  wife  give  him  supper.  He  aak  where  I 
come.  I  say, '  Sandu.«t  J.'  He  say,' Yoo  know  Finley?  '  '  Yes,'l  say, 'he  is  my  brother 
—my  father.'  Thenhe  say,' He  is  my  brother.'  The'a  I  feel  something  m  my  heart  bum. 
I  say, '  You  preacher?  '  He  say, '  Yea; '  and  I  shook  handsand  say, '  My  brother! '  Then 
we  try  talk.  Then  I  say, '  You  sing  and  pray.'  So  he  did.  Then  be  say  to  me, '  Sing 
and  pray.'  So  I  did;  and  I  so  much  cry  I  cao't  pray.  No  go  to  sleep — I  can't — I  wake- 
ray  heart  full.  All  night  I  pray  and  praise  God,  fop  hia  send' me  preacher  to  sleep  my 
oamp.  Next  morning  soon  come,  and  he  want  to  go.  Then  I  go  show  him  through  tlie 
woods,  until  come  to  big  road.  Then  he  took  my  hand  and  say, '  Farewell,  brother;  by 
and  by  we  meet  up  in  heaven.'  Then  me  cry,  and  my  brother  cry.  We  part^l  go  hunt 
All  day  I  cry,  and  no  see  deer  jump  up  and  mn  away.  Then  I  go  and  pray  by  acme  lo". 
My  heart  bq  full  of  joy,  that  I  can  not  walk  much.  1  say, '  I  can  not  hunt.'  Sometimes 
I  sing — then  I  atop  and  clap  my  hands,  and  look  up  to  God,  my  heavenly  Father.  Then 
the  love  come  ao  fast  in  my  heart,  I  can  hardly  stand.  So  I  went  home,  and  said, '  "Thia 
is  my  happiest  day.'  " 


Dayton,  a  city,  and  capital  of  Montgomery  county,  ia  situated  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Great  Miami,  at  the  mouth  of  Mad  River,  60  miles  from 
Cincinnati,  67  from   Columbus,  and  110  from  Indianapolis.     This  is  the 

round  the  post ;  they  nest  pat  a  burning  stick  to  him,  as  usual,  bnt  he  seemed  more  inaen- 
atble  of  pain  than  before. 

The  Indian  fellow  who  had  me  in  charge,  now  took  m( 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  place  of  the  oolonol 
tight,  and  tbiia  prevented  from  seeing  the  last  of  the  ho 
being  June  12th,  the  Indian  uutEed  me;  painted  me  hiaek, 
town,  which  he  told  ma  was  somewhat  leas  than  forty  mile 
toon  came  to  the  spot  where  the  colonel  had  been  burnt,  as 
his  bojies  lying  among  the  remains  of  the  Are,  almost  burn 
was  dead,  they  laid  hia  body  on  tbe  fire.  The  Indian  told  i 
gave  the  ecalp  hulloo. 
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third  eity  in  Ohii  m  population  and  wealth  ^nd  his  extensive  mannfae 
turea  and  respectable  eommeree  Its  manufactureB  consist  pnnoipally  of 
r  iroad  equipments  iron  ware  j  iper  cotton  dnd  woolen  fabiiCH  etc 
Tlie  city  la  laid  jut  wifh  ■itrcLts  100  teet  wide  crohsiug  each  other  at  nglit 


angles.  The  public  buildings  are  excellent,  and  much  taste  is  displayed  in 
the  tonstruction  of  private  residences,  many  of  which  are  ornamented  by 
fine  gardens  and  shrubbery.  The  abundant  water  power  which  Dayton  pos- 
sesses is  one  of  the  elements  of  its  prosperity.  In  1845,  a  hydraulic  canal 
was  made,  by  which  the  water  of  Mad  River  is  brought  through  ihe  city. 
Numerous  macadamized  roads  diverge  from  the  town,  and  radiafS  in  all  di- 
rections ;  several  railroads  terminate  at  Dayton,  and  by  this  means  communi- 
cation is  had  with  every  point  in  the  Union.  The  Southern  Ohio  Lunatic 
Asylum  ia  established  here.  There  are  27  churches,  in  7  of  which  the  Ger- 
man language  is  used.     Population  in  ISfiO,  2<',li!2, 

The  first  families  who  made  a  permanent  residence  in  the  place,  lirrived  on 
the  Ist  day  of  April,  1796.  The  first  19  settlers  of  Dayton,  were  Wm.  Ga- 
bagan,  Samuel  Thompson,  Benj.  Van  Cleve,  Wm.  Van  Cleve,  Solomon  Go ss, 
Thomas  Davis,  John  Davis,  James  M'Clure,  John  M'Clure,  Daniel  Ferrell, 
William  Hamer,  Solomon  Hamer,  Thomas  Hamer,  Abraham  Glassmire,  John 
Dorough,  Wra.  Chenowetb,  Jas.  Morris,  Wm.  Neweom  and  George  Newcom. 

In  1803,  on  the  organiaation  of  the  state  government,  Montgomery  county 
was  established.  Dayton  was  made  the  seat  of  justice,  at  which  time  only 
five  families  resided  in  the  town,  the  other  settlers  having  gone  on  to  farms 
in  the  vicinity,  or  removed  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  increase  of 
the  town  was  gradual,  until  the  war  of  1812,  which  made  a  thoroughfare  for 
the  troops  and  stores  on  their  way  to  the  frontier. 

Sprinqfield,  a  beautiftil  city  and  capital  of  Clarke  county,  is  situated  on 
the  National  Koad,  on  Mad  River,  43  miles  W.  from  Columbus,  and  84  N. 
from  Cincinnati.  It  has  great  water  power,  well  improved  by  a  variety  of 
mills  and  manufacturing  establishments.  It  ia  surrounded  by  a  rich  and 
populous  country.     Several  macadamized  roads  terminate  here,  and  railroads 
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connect  it  with  the  principal  towns  in  the  state.  Witteniberg  CoHejre,  un- 
der tiie  patronage  of  the  Lutheran  Cliurch,  chartered  in  1845,  is  a  short  dis- 
tance without  the  town,  and  is  surrounded  with  spacious  grounds.  Poouk- 
tioD,  8,000.  ^ 

Springfield  was  laid  out  in  1803,  by  Jamea  Demint.  The  old  Indian  town, 
Piqua,  the  ancient  Piqua  of  the  Shawneos,  and  the  birth-place  of  Tecumseh 
the  celebrated  Indian  warrior,  was  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  Mad  Elver' 
about  five  miles  W.  from  Springfield.  .  ' 

Zenia,  the  county  seat  of  Green,  is  a  well  built  town  on  the  Little  Miami 
Railroad,  64  miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  in  a  rich  country.  The  town  was 
laid  off  in  1803,  by  Joseph  C.  Vance.  The  name,  Xenia,  is  said  to  be  an 
old  French  word,  signifying  a  New  Year's  gift.  Wilberforce  University  ia 
three  and  a  half  miles  north-east  of  Xenia,  an  institution  under  the  care  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  North,  for  the  special  purpose  of  educating 
colored  youth  of  both  seses.     Population  about  5,000. 

About  three  miles  north,  on  the  Little  Miami,  is  the  site  of  the  Shawnee 
town,  Old  Chillicothe.  It  was  a  phice  of  nole  in  the  early  history  of  the 
country,  and  a  point  to  which  Daniel  Boone  with  37  other  Kentuckians 
were  brought  prisoners  m  1778 

AiUuKh  C  ILgp  IS  at  iellow  'iprin-'s  *>  miles  north  of  Xenia  It  ig  an 
institution  of  p  niiderable  celebrity  the  one  over  which  the  lite  Horace 
Mai  n  pre^ded  with  so  much  reputation  to  himseU  and  benefit  t    his  pujih 


',   Court  House  in   Greene  county. 

The  engraving  is  a  correct  rfipresentation  of  the  first  court  house  Jn  Greene.  It 
was  erected  hve  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  site  of  Xenia,  near  the  Daytoa  road. 
It  was  built  by  Gen.  Benj.  Whiteman,  as  a  residence  for  Peter  Borders. 

the  trst  court  for  the  trial  of  causes  was  hold  in  it,  in  August,  1803,  Fraucis 
Dnnlavy,  presiding  judge.  A  grand  jury  of  inquest  were  sworn  "  foe  the  bodv  of 
dreene  county.  After  receiving  the  charge,  "they  retired  oat  of  court"— a'cir. 
cuniBtance  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  there  was  but  one  room  in  the  house.  Their 
•*■  I  f  c  '^'"'?ni™'' or  jury  room,  waa  a  little  squat  shaped  pole  hut,  shown  on  the 
right  of  the  view.     But  it  appears  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do 

But  they  were  not  permitted  to  remain  idle  long:  the  spectators  in  attendance 
promptly  took  the  matter  into  consideration.    They,  doubtless,  thought  it  a  great 
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pity  to  haTe  a  learned  conrt  and  uothin;;  for  it  to  do;  BO  tliey  set  tfl  and  cnt^ont 
emplojinent  for  tlieir  honors  bj  enfraginf;  in  divers  hard  fighta  at  fiaticnffs,  right 
on  the  ground.  So  it  seems  our  pioneers  fought  for  the  benefit  of  the  court.  At 
all  events,  while  their  honors  were  waiting  to  settle  differeneea  according  to  law, 
they  were  making  up  issues  and  settling  them  by  trial  "  by  combat " — a  process  by 
which  they  avoided  the  much  complained  of  "  laws'  delay,"  and  inonrred  no  other 
damages  than  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses,  which  were  regarded  as  mere  trifles, 
of  coarse.     Among  the  incidents  of  the  day,  characteristic  of  the  times,  waa  this: 

A  Mr. ,  of  Warren  county,  was  in  attendance.     Owen  Davis,  the  owner  of  a 

mill  near  by,  and  a  brave  Indian  fighter,  as  well  as  a  kind-hearted,  obliging  man, 
charged  this  Warren  county  man  with  speculatiny  in  pork,  alias  stealing  hia 
neighbor's  hogs.  The  insult  was  resented— a  combat  tookplace  forthwith,  in  which 
Davis  proved  victorious.  He  then  went  into  court,  and  planting  himself  in  front 
of  the  judges,  he  observed,  addressing  himself  particularly  to  one  of  them,  '  Well, 

Ben,  I'ue  ahmped  that linn  tMef—^whaf a  the  damage — what's  to  pay?  and, 

thereupon,  suitinit  Uie  action  to  the  word,  he  drew  out  bis  buckskin  purse,  contain- 
ing 8  or  10  doJlars,and  slammed  it  down  on  the  table — then  shaking  his  fist  at  the 

judge  whom  he  addressed,  he  continued, '  Yea,  Ben,  and  if  you'd  steal  a  hog, 

you,  I'd  vhip  you  loo.'  He  had,  doubtle^B,  come  to  the  conclusion,  that,  as  there 
was  a  court,  tli'e  luxury  of  lighting  could  not  be  indulged  in  gratis,  and  he  was  for 
paying  up  ns  he  went  Seventeen  witnesses  were  sworn  and  sent  before  the  grand 
jury,  and  nine  bills  of  indictment  were  found  the  same  day — all  for  affrai?B  and 
assaults  and  batteries  committed  after  the  court  was  o^anized.  To  these  indicts 
menia  the  parties  all  pleaded  guilty,  and  were  fined— Davis  amonff  the  rest,  who 
was  fined  eightdollars  forhis  share  in  the  transnctinns  of  the  day." 

Greenville,  the  capital  of  Darke  county,  on  the  Greenville  and  Miami 
Bailroad,  is  about  121  miles  W.  from  Coluifibus.  It  contains  some  1,500 
inhabitants.  In  1793,  Gen.  Wayne  built  Fort  Greenviile  on  the  site  of  the 
present  town,  and  here  the  treaty  of  Greenville  was  concluded,  between  Gen. 
Wayne  and  the  Indians.  Gen.  St.  Clair,  at  the  head  of  1,400  men,  was  de- 
feated by  the  Indians  in  the  north-west  corner  of  Darke  county,  upward  of 
20  miles  from  Greenville,  Nov.  4,  1791,  The  great  object  of  St.  Clair's 
campaign  was  to  establish  a  line  of  military  posts  between  Fort  Washington 
(Cincinnati),  and  the  junction  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Joseph  Kivers,  now  Fort 
Wayne.     The  description  of  the  battle  is  from  Monette's  history: 

On  the  3d  of  November,  the  army  encamped  in  a  wooded  plain,  among  the 
sources  of  a  Wabash  tributary,  upon  the  banks  of  several  small  creeks,  about  fifty 
miles  south  of  the  Miami  towns.  The  winter  had  already  commenced,  and  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow  three  inches  deep. 

Nest  morning,  Nov.  4th,  just  before  sunrise,  and  immediately  after  the  troops 
had  been  dismissed  from  parade,  the  Indians  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  mili- 
tia, whose  camp  was  about  a  quarter  of  a,  mile  in  advance  of  the  main  camp  of 
the  regular  troops.  The  militia  immediately  gave  way,  and  fled  with  great  pre- 
cipitation and  disorder,  with  the  Indians  in  close  pursuit ;  and,  rushing  through  the 
camp,  they  threw  the  battalions  of  Majors  Butler  and  Clark  into  confusion.  The 
utmost  exertions  of  those  oflicers  failed  to  restore  complete  order.  The  Indians, 
pressing  close  upon  the  militia,  immediately  engaged  Butler's  command  with  great 
intrepidity  and  ftiry.  The  attack  soon  became  general  boOi  in  the  front  and  second 
lines,  but  the  weight  of  the  enemy's  fire  was  directed  against  the  center  of  each 
line,  where  the  artillery  was  stationed.  Such  waa  the  intensity  of  the  enemy's  fire, 
that  the  men  were  repeatedly  driven  from  their  guns  with  great  loss.  Confusion 
was  spreading  among  the  troops,  from  the  great  nnmbers  who  were  constantly  fall- 
ing, while  no  impression  was  made  by  their  fire  upon  the  enemy.  "  At  length  re- 
sort was  had  to  the  bayonet,— Col,  Darke  waa  ordered  to  charge  with  part  of  the 
second  line,  and  endeavor  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy.  This  order  was  es- 
eouted  with  great  spirit  The  Indians  instantly  gave  way,  and  were  driven  back 
three  or  four  hundred  yards ;  but,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  riflemen  to 
pursue  this  advantage,  they  soon  rallied,  and  the  troops  were  obliged  in  turn  to 
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fall  tack.  At  this  moment,  the  Indians  bad  entered  our  camp  by  the  left  flank 
having  di-jven  back  the  troops  that  were  posted  there.  AnothiT  charge  was  mode 
here  by  the  second  regiment,  Riitler's  and  Clark's  battalions,  with  equal  effect,  and 
it  was  repeated  several  times  and  alway  with  ■^upi^pbh  ■  but  in  each  charge  aev^ri' 
men  were  lost,  and  partiLularly  the  officers    which  with  raw  troops  naa  a  lox 

altogether  irreiupdia 
ble  IntheloKti-har^e 
Major  IJutler  was  din 
gerouslj  wounded  and 
every  officer  of  the 
second  regiment  fi  II 
eicept three  I he  ar 
tilJery  bein^  now  si 
Jeneed  and  all  the  ni 
facers  killed  except 
Capt  lord  who  was 
aevi  relv  wounded,  and 
more  than  hilf  thp 
army  haiinj  lalleo  it 
became  nptessary  to 
make  a  retreat  if  po^ 
Bible  Ihit  was  im 
mediately  done  while 
Major  tlirk  protetEcd 
the  rear  with  hw  bat- 
talion The  retreat 
was  precipitous  it  wis 
a  perfea  flight  Ihe 
cimp  and  artillery  wiia 
a band on td   not    ' 


Xhe  II 


,-       ,.  ,  their  flight  and  eonatur 

nation  threw  anav  their  arms  and  accoutermenta  after  pursuit  had  ceased  and 
the  road  was  strewi-d  with  them  for  more  thin  four  miles  Ihe  rout  continued  to 
ban  Jefferson  twenty  nine  miles  The  action  be^an  half  an  hour  before  "unrue 
the  retreat  commen<,ed  at  half  past  nine  o  clock,  and  the  remnant  of  tho  army 
reached  l-ort  Jefferson  just  after  sunset.  The  savages  continued  the  pursuit  for 
tour  miles,  when,  fortunately,  they  returned  to  the  scene  of  action  for  scabs  and 
plunder.  "^ 

In  this  most  disastrous  battle,  thirty-eight  oommisaioned  officers  were  killed  on 
the  field.  Six  hundred  non-commissioned  ofScera  and  privates  were  either  killed 
or  missing.  Among  the  wounded  were  twenty-one  commissioned  officers  and  tivo 
hundred  and  fortj-two  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  Many  of  the 
wounded  died  subsequently  of  their  wounds.  The  Indian  loss  did  not  exceed  sixty 
warriors  killed.  ■' 

The  grand  error  in  this  onrnpaign  was  the  impoHcy  of  urging  forward  on  a  dan- 
gerous service,  far  into  the  Indian  country,  an  army  of  raw  tm.ps,  who  were  un- 
willing to  enter  upon  the  campaign,  aa  was  fully  evfnoed  by  frequent  desertions  as 
they  approached  the  hostile  towns.  The  army  was  fatally  reduced  by  the  detach- 
ment sent  to  overtake  the  deserters  from  the  Kentucky  militia;  and  Gen.  St.  Clair 
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—High  ground,  on  which  the 


Ihe  beginning  of  the  battle,  1 
F— Place  where  Gen.  Butler  an. 
the  River  St.  Marja,  at  what  ia 
built  by  Wayne ;  Ihe  lino  of  Di 
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himself  was  quite  infirm,  and  often  unable  to  attend  to  his  duties  as  oomraander- 
in-chief.  On  the  ffttal  day  of  his  defeat,  he  was  scarcely. able  to  be  mounted  upon 
his  horse,  either  from  physical  infirmity  or  culpable  intemperance.* 

The  Indians  engaged  in  this  terrible  battle  comprised  about  nine  hundred  war- 
riors Among  them  were  about  fonr  hundred  Shawnese,  commanded  by  Blue 
.Ticket  and  chiefly  from  the  waters  of  the  Wabash.  The  remainder  were  com- 
manded by  Little  Turtle,  Backongahelas,  consisting  of  DeJawares,  Wyandots,  Pota- 
watamies,  and  Mingoes.  The  Delawares  alone  numbered  nearly  four  hundred  war- 
riors who  fought  with  great  fury.  On  the  ground,  during  the  battle,  were  seen 
several  British  officers  in  full  uniform  from  Detroit,  who  had  come  to  witness  the 
strife  which  they  had  instigated.     Simon  Girty  commanded  a  party  of  WyandotB. 

Amonc-  the  camp-followers  in  this  campaign  were  nearly  two  hundred  and  hity 
women  of  whom  fiftj-sis  were  killed  during  the  carnage;  the  remainder  were 
chiefly  captured  the  Indians. 

Wayne's  troops  subsequently  built  a  fort,  called  Fort  Becovety,  on  the  sit« 
of  the  battle  ground.  In  the  summer  of  1794,  a  second  battle  was  fought 
nnder  the  walls  of  the  fort,  between  140  Americans,  under  Major  McMahon, 
and  a  party  of  Indians,  led  on  by  British  officers.  McMahon  and  22  others 
were  killed,  but  the  survivors  gained  the  fort,  which  the  enemy  also  attacked 
bat  were  driven  off  with  severe  loss. 

Within  Ohio,  beside  those  already  noticed  are  a  large  number  of  city- 
like towns,  most  of  which  are  on  the  lines  of  railroads,  are  capitals  of  their 
respective  counti'es.  have  numerous  churches,  literary  institutions,  manufac- 
tories, and  varied  branches  of  industry— some  are  lighted  with  gas,  have 

•St.  C1«Ir  was  an  nnfortnnata  officer  in  the  RevolutioH,  but  atiU  retained  the  confidence 
and  friendship  of  Waahington.  In  Rush's  "  Washington  in  Domestic  Life,  la  rq  account 
of  the  interview  between  Mr.  Tobias  Lear,  his  private  secretary,  and  Washington,  imme- 
diatelv  after  the  receplion  by  the  latter  of  the  news  of  St.  Clair's  defeat:  ...  . 

"  The  ireneral  now  walked  baoliward  and  forward  slowly  for  some  minutes  without  speuh- 
ing.  Then  he  sat  down  on  a  sofa  by  the  fire,  telling  Mr.  Lear  lo  sit  down.  To  this  moment 
thlre  had  been  no  change  in  his  manner  since  his  interrnptioo  at  table.  Mr.  Lear  now  per- 
ceived emotion  This  rising  in  him,  he  broke  out  suddenly, '  It's  all  over— St.  Clair  s  de- 
feated—routed ;  the  officers  nearly  all  killed,  the  men  by  wholesale;  the  rout  complele- 
too  shocking  to  think  of— and  a  sarpriae  In  the  bargain  1 '  ,        .,.        ,         j 

He  uttered  all  this  with  great  vehemenoe.  Then  he  paoaed,  got  np  fVom  the  sofa  and 
walked  about  the  room  several  times,  agitated  bnt  saying  nothing.  Near  the  door  he  stopped 
short,  and  stood  still  a  few  seconds,  when  his  wrath  became  letFible.  .  ^   ^  ,_. 

'  Yes  '  he  burst  forth,  •here  on  this  very  spot,  I  took  leave  of  him  ;  I  wished  him  succesB 
and  honor;  you  have  your  instructions,  I  said,  from  the  secretary  of  war,  I  had  a  strict  eye 
to  them  and  will  add  but  one  word— iemore  of  a  surprise.  I  repeat  it,  brwahe  of  a  SUR- 
PK.9«-you  know  bow  the  Indians  fight  us.     He  went  off  with  that^as  iny^lasl^s^lemn^warn- 

e^rfd^tomrh^wV^  a^^'rpriae-theU^'lhi^nVr  gul™  hil^  ^ainstVl  Oh,aod,  oh,  God, 
he's  worse  than  a  murderer  I  how  can  he  answer  it  to  his  country  :— the  blood  of  the  alain  n 
upon  him— the  curse  of  widows  and  orphans— the  curse  of  HeavenT'  -  ,       . . 

This  torrent  came  out  in  tones  appalling.  His  very  frame  shook.  It  was  awful,  said 
Mr  Lear  More  than  once  ho  threw  his  hands  up  as  he  hurled  imprecations  upon  St.  Clair. 
Mr.  Lear  remained  speeohless,  awed  into  breathless  silenee.  .  ,  .  .  .  . 

Washington  sat  down  on  the  sofa  once  more.  He  seemed  tou'^ous  of  h,s  passion,  and 
unoomioriable  Ho  was  silent.  His  warmth  beginning  to  subside,  he  at  length  said  in  an 
altered  voice :  '  This  must  not  go  beyond  this  room.'  Another  pause  foUowed-a  longer 
one— when  he  said  In  a  tone  quite  low, '  General  St.  Clair  shall  have  justice ;  I  looked 
hastily  through  the  dispatches,  saw  the  whole  disaater,  but  not  all  the  particulars  ;  I  will 
receive  him  without  displeasure ;  I  will  hear  him  without  prejudice ;  he  shall  have  full  jua- 

He  was  now  said  Mr.  Lear,  perfectly  calm.     Half  an  hour  had  gone  by.     The  storm  was 
over;  and  no  sign  of  it  was  afterward  seen  in  his  conduct,  or  beard  In  hjs  conversation. 
The  result  is  known.     The  whole  case  w. 
pated  and  regained  the  cooBdenoe  Was 

oommand.     He  had  put  himself  into  the  lu.u...;.!  ".  .-v  -e r-~  ---- 

10  ill  as  to  be  oarried  on  a,  lltt«r,  uid  nnahhi  to  mount  his  horse  without  help. 
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fire  eompaiiies,  and  are,  indeed,  small  cities.  We  mention  the  more  promi- 
nent, givinji;  their  populations,  according  to  the  census  of  18(J0. 

Mounf  Veraoii  City,  Knox  county.  Population  4,147.  Five  miles  east  of 
it,  is  Grambier,  the  seat  of  Kenyon  College,  founded  in  1827,  and  named 
after  Lord  Kenyon,  one  of  its  principal  benefactors. 

MamJKtd  City,  Richland  county,  a  manulacturing  town,  a  great  railroad 
center,  with  11  churches,  70  stores,  sis  manufactories,  and  a  population  nf 
4,540.  Wooiter,  Wayne  county,  has  60  stores,  10  churches,  and  in  1858. 
4,837  inhabitants.  Canton,  Stark  county,  has  4,042  people.  Matstllon,  in 
the  same  county,  has  a  population  of  i,SSO  Youiigstown,  in  Mahonin" 
county  has  2,758  inhabitants.  AH  of  the  above  are  in  the  northern  section 
of  the  state,  in  the  richest  wheat  counties  of  Ohio. 

Akron,  Summit  county,  has  50  stnres  of  various  kinds,  and  3,520  inhah- 
itants.  It  is  on  the  summit  level  of  the  Ohio  canal,  and  has  abundance  of 
water  power  from  the  canal  and  Cuyahoga  River,  which  is  employed  in  a 
variety  of  manufactures.  The  manufecturing  village  of  Cnyahoga  Falls,  is 
six  miles  north-east  of  Akron  :  the  river  falls  there,  in  the  space  of  two  and 
a  half  miles,  more  than  200  feet.  Western  Reserve  College  is  at  Hudson, 
eight  and  a  half  miles  northerly  from  the  last.  Nbrwalk,  Huron  oouatyl 
has  2,867  inhabitants,  i^/^j-iu,  Lorain  county,  has  1,615 inhabitants,  OherUn 
in  the  same  county,  2,012  inhabitants  :  the  collegiate  institute  at  Oberhn  is 
a  flourishing  institution,  numbering  severai  hundred  pupils  of  both  sexes.* 
WatTen,  Trumbull  county,  has  2,402  inhabitants.  RaBtnna,  Portage  county, 
has  36  stores,  and  a  population  of  1,797.  Paln^vilie,  Lake  county,  has 
2,615  inhabitants.  Ashiahala,  in  Ashtabula  county,  1,427  inhabitants.  The 
above  are  on  the  Western  Resesve. 

TSffiji,  Seneca  county,  is  the  seat  of  Heidelberg  College,  and  a  theological 
seminary  of  the  German  Reformed  Church.  It  has  12  churches  and  4,010 
inhabitants.  Bucyrns,  Crawford  county,  hus  40  stores  and  2,210  inhabitants. 
DelauMre,  Delaware  county,  has  14  churches  and  3,895  inhabitanlfi.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  two  female  colleges.  Belie- 
foafaine,  Logan  county,  has  2,600  inhabitante.  Sidney,  Shelby  county,  has 
2,055  inhabitants.  Urlana,  Champaign  county,  the  seat  of  Urbana  Univer- 
sity and  a  female  seminary,  has  a  population  of  3,429.  Piqua,  Miami 
county,  has  40  stores,  numerous  manufactories,  mechanic  shops,  and  4,620 
inhabitants.     Zi-o^,  in  thesamecounty,  has  2,640  inhabitants.    ii»Mi,in  Alleu 

•  Many  of  Iha  pnpih  at  Oberlin,  male  and  female,  are  of  African  oriRin.  and  minale  OL 

* '  Boeial  equality  wi ~ "     '  * 

ibliBhed  ejnopsia 
educate  youths  of 

judicioua  Bystem  of  manual  labor.  ' 

2.  To  beget  and  to  oonfltm  in  the  procesB  of  eiuoatioi 

God,  in  Booking  the  heel  good  of  man.' 

S.  To  establish  universftl  liberty  by  the  abolition  of  e 

4.  To  avoid  the  debasing  ssBoeiation  of  the  heathon  c 
boob  in  sU  the  departmenls  of  education. 

5.  To  raiae  up  a  ohareh  and  mioistflra  who  shall  be  known  and  read  of  all  men  in  duep 
ejmpatby  with  Christ,  in  holy  living,  and  in  efficient  aecion  against  all  which  God  forbids 

fi.  To  furnish  a  seminary,  affording  thorough  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  an  edu- 
cniion  for  both  seies,  and  in  which  colored  peraons,  of  both  eeies,  shall  be  freely  admitted, 
and  un  the  terms  of  eijuaUty  and  brotherhood. 
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oountj,  has  2079  inhabitatita.  All  of  the  above  are  in  the  north-western 
quarter  of  the  state,  north  of  the  national  road  and  west  of  Columbus. 

Lebanon,  Warren  oounty,  has  2,498  inhabitants.  E'xlon,  Preble  county, 
and  6^r»iEtn/f)icn,  Montgomery  county,  have  each  about  1,500  iahabitaTits, 
as  also  have  Wilmington,  Hilhboro'  and  Greeujield.  Riplei/,  on  the  Ohio 
Kivei-  in  Brown  county,  has  2,715  inhabitants.  The  above  are  all  in  the 
south-western  quarter  of  Ohio. 

Lancaster,  Fairfield  county,  has  4,320  inhabitants.  Logan,  Hocking 
county,  M' ConnelJwilie,  in  Morgan,  WelUvUle,  in  Columbiana,  New  Lisbon, 
JD  Columbiana,  and  Cambridge,  in  Guernsey  county,  have  each  about  1500 
inhabitants.  Fomeroi/,  on  the  Ohio  River,  in  Meigs  county,  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  coat  producing  rej^ion  of  the  state,  to  which  it  owes  its  impor- 
tance ;  its  population  is  6,480.  Ironton,  on  the  Ohio  lliver,  in  Lawrence 
county  has  3,700  inhabitants.  This  town  was  laid  out  in  1849,  by  the  Ohio 
Iron  and  Coal  Company,  and  derives  its  importance  from  the  iron  fansiness, 
the  principal  furnaces  of  the  Ohio  iron  district  being  in  its  vicinity.  All  of 
the  above,  excepting  Wellsville  and  New  Lisbon,  are  in  the  south-eastern 
quarter  of  Ohio. 

Beside  the  above,  Ohio  contains  many  villages  ranging  from  1,000  to 
2,000  inhabitants. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES    MISCELLANIES,  ETC. 

T  h   the  renowned  warr    r  and    h  eftain  of  the  Shawneea,  was  born 

al"  h       e      1  1      In3  an      wn  of  Piqua,  situated  on  the  north  side 

_  —    __       of  Mad  River,  some  five  miles 

-^  west  of  the  site  of  Springfield, 
Clarke  county.  He  eurlyshowed 
a  passion  for  war,  and  at  17 
years  evinced  signal  prowess  in 
the  capture  of  some  boats  on  the 
Ohio ;  but  when  his  party  burned 
a  prisoner,  he  was  struck  with 
horror,  and  by  his  eloquence 
persuaded  them  never  to  be 
guilty  of  a  like  itt  again  In 
1795,  he  became  a  chief,  and  soon  rose  to  distinction  among  his  people 

In  1805,  Tecumseh  and  hm  brother  1  aulewasikaw,  the  prophet  p'jtaHished 
them^islvea  at  Greenville  and  K^iDPd  a  great  influence  o^ul*  the  In  J  jane,  through 
the  pretended  sorcery  of  the  htttr  Shortli  after  the  great  projCLt  of  lecum^^th 
was  formed  of  a  cofllederacj  of  all  the  western  tribes  against  the  whites  In  this 
he  was  backed,  it  is  supposed  by  the  iDaiduou<i  infiuenue  of  British  agents,  who 
presented  the  Indians  with  ammunition  m  anticipation,  perhaps,  of  hostilities  be 
tween  the  two  countries,  in  which  event  the  union  of  all  the  tribes  against  the 
Americans  was  desirable. 

The  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  fought  Nov.  7,  1811,  with  the  brother  of  Tecumseh,  in 
which  the  prophet  was  defeated,  for  a  time  annihilated  the  hopes  of  the  brothers. 
Tecumseh  was  not  in  this  battle.  In  the  war  which  soon  after  ensued  with  Enff- 
land,  Tecumseh  was  the  ally  of  King  George,  and  held  the  rank  of  hrigadier- 
(Ecneral,  having,  under  his  command,  about  2,000  Indians.  He  was  present  at 
several  engagements,  and  was  eventually  killed  in  the  battle  of  Moravian  Lowns, 
in  Canada,  near  Detroit,  Oct.  5,  1813. 

"  Thus  fell  the  Indian  warrior  TeoHmseh,  in  the  44th  year  of  his  a^e.  He  was  five  feet 
ten  inalies  liigh,  and  with  more  than  u;      ' 
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recance  of  tlio   Indian  character.    His  carnage  wai 

ouuntenaiice,  wliich  even  in  death,  betrayed  the  indications  of  a'loftj  spirit,  rather  ol 
slerner  cast.  Had  he  not  possessed  a  certain  ansterilj  of  manners,  he  could  never  have 
conttolleii  the  wayward  passions  of  those  who  followed  him  to  battle.  He  was  of  a  silent 
habit ;  but  when  his  eloquence  became  roused  into  action  by  the  reiterated  encroachment 
of  the  Amenoans,  hia  strong  intellect  could  supply  him  with  a  flow  of  oratory  that  enabled 
Iiim,  us  he  governed  m  the  field,  so  to  prescribe  in  the  council." 

"  Witliam  Smry  Harrison  was  born  in  Charles  county,  Virginia,  Feb  9,  1773  ■ 
was  educated  at  Hampden  Sidney  CoUoRe,  and   afterward  studied  medicine.     He 
,  received,  from  Washington,  a  military  eom- 

^  ^    f/    y>  '  ,  mission  in  1791,  and  fought  under  Wayne  in 

^06/ .  /r^ /7ayli,-^;:^^H.^    I'?y3.    After  the  battle  of  Maumee  Rapids,  he 
//  was  made  captain,  and  placed  in  command  of 

Fort  Washington.  In  1797,  be  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  North-weet  Territory;  and  in  1799  and  1800,  he  was  a  delegate  to 
congress  Being  appointed  governor  of  Indiana,  he  was  also  superintendent  of 
Indian  affairs,  and  negotiated  thirteen  treaties.  He  gained  a  great  victory  in  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe,  Nov.  7,  ISIJ.  In  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  was  com- 
mander of  the  Nordi-west  army,  and  was  distinguished  in  the  defense  of  Fort 
Meigs,  and  the  victory  of  the  Thames.  From  1816  to  1819,  he  was  a  representii. 
S'oou'"v**"^^^^'  ^^^  *^*''*''  *•"*  *^°'  '^25  to  1828,  United  States  Senator.  In 
ISJ8,  he  waa  minister  tothe  Republic  ofColombia;  and  on  his  return  he  resided 
upon  hra  farm,  at  North  Bend,  Ohio.  In  1840,  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
United  States,  by  234  votes  out  of  294,  and  inaugurated  March  4,  1841  He  died 
in  the  presidential  mansion,  April  4,  1841." 


In  jn\e!in    throush  the  we  t  on     often  m  tt    with    eenes  that  reminl 

him  ol  11,  fh  r  1,1,1      Tht  f  H,  Ttr  .  h     nuke,  hi    home   upon  \mm:.an 

60i!  djes  uot  at  once  assimilate 

lu  language  modes  of  life  acd 

^=^         _  current  of  thought  with  tho  e 

~        ~  c  ngenidl  to  his  adopted  coun 

try      The  German  erai^rant  is 

peculiar  in  tbia  respect  and  so 

much    attached    is    he  to   his 

fjthcrhnd     that    years     fften 

el-ipsp  ere  there  is  juypeicepti 

ble  phan^e      The  annexe  1  en 

f;ravin_  from  Howe  s  Ohio  il 
ustrates  these   remarks         It 
_  __    shows    the  mud   cottage   of  a 
^     German   Swiss    emigiant    now 
stindiiig  in   the  neighboihcrd 
■^       of  others  of  hke  character  in 
-^^  ,  the  north  western  p^rt  of  Qa 

lumbiana  count j  Ohio  The 
frame  work  is  of  woo  1  w  ith  tho  mteratices  filled  with  light  colored  J  1  j  in  ] 
the  whole  surmounted  by  a  ponderous  hinglod  roof  of  a  picturesque  loim 
BcBide  the  tenement  hop  vines  are  clustering  around  their  slender  auj  [  )it 
eis,  while  hard  by  stands  the  abandoned  log  dwelling  of  the  emigrant — de- 
serted for  one  more  congenial  with  his  early  predilections." 

Retxiru  Jonathan  Jfeii/a  *  was  born  in  JJiddlelown,  Connecticut,  in   1740.     lie 
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was  a,  colonel  in  the  army  of  the  rero/utiim,  and  saw  much  Berviee.  He  was  with 
Arnold  at  Quebec,  waa  one  of  the  first  to  mount  the  parapet  at  the  storming  of 
ytony  Point,  and  received  an  elegant  sword  and  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  gall^int  es- 
'  "    It  Sagg  Harbor,  vihere,  with  70  of  his  "Leather  Cap  Battalion,"  composed  of 


Connecticut  men,  he  stormed  a  British  post,  and  carried  off  nearly  a  hundred  pris- 

"lera.     After  the  war  he  became  a  surveyor  for  the  Ohio  Land  Company,  anil  r-— 

le  of  the  first  settlers  of  Marietta.     He  drew  up  a  system  of  laws  for  the  first  ei 


grants,  which  were  posted  on  a  large  oak  near  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum 
wiia  appointed  a  judge  by  Gen.  8t  Clair,  and  in  1801  Indian  agent  by  Jefferson 
ftmi>ng  the  Cherokees,  among  whom  he  continued  to  reside  until  fiia  death,  in  1823, 
at  the  age  of  83  years.  The  Indians  loved  and  revered  him  as  a  father.  His  son, 
Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  represented  Ohio  in  the  United  States  Senate,  from  1808  to 
1810-  vras  jtovemor  of  the  state  from  1810  to  1814,  and  postmaster-general  of  the 
United  States  from  1814  to  1823.     He  died  at  Marietta  in  1825. 

Jivfua  Putnam,  who  has  been  styled  "the  Fatheb  of  Ohio,"  was  horn  at  Sutton, 
Massachnsetts,  in  1738.  He  was  distinguished  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  hold- 
ing the  office  of  brigadier-general.  From  1783  to  1787,  he  was  busy  organizing  a 
company  for  emigrating  to^  and  settling,  the  Ohio  countir.  On  the  7th  of  April, 
1788,  he  landed  with  the  first  pioneer  party  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  and 
there  founded  Marietta,  the  first  settlement  in  Ohio.  He  was  appointed  surveyor- 
general  of  the  United  States  by  Washington,  in  1796,  waa  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  formed  the  first  Constitution  of  Ohio,  and  died  in  1824. 

Qen.  Duncan  McArthar,  was  bom  of  Scotch  parentage,  in  Dutchess  county,  N. 
Y.,  in  1782,  and  at  the  age  of  18  entered  the  army,  and  was  in  several  Indian  cam- 
paiiins.  By  force  of  talent  he  rose,  in  1808,  to  the  post  of  major  general  of  the 
Btiite  militia.  At  Hull's  surrender  he  was  second  in  command,  but  on  his  release 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  the  democratic  party,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  elected 
him  (o  congr^s.  On  the  resignation  of  Gen.  Harrison,  in  1814,hew:i8  in  supreme 
command  of  the  north-west  army,  and  projected  an  expedition  into  Canada,  where, 
at  or  near  Malcolm's  Mill,  he  defeated  a  body  of  Canadians.  He  was  a  ^epreBen^ 
ative  in  congresa  again  from  1823  to  1825;  in  1830,  waa  chosen  governor  of  the 
state,  and  died  a  few  years  later.  He  was  a  strong-minded,  energetic  man,  and 
pcrasessed  a  will  of  iron. 

Gen.  Nathaniel  Massie  was  born  in  Virginia,  in  1763,  and  was  bred  a  surveyor. 
In  1791,  he  made  the  first  settlement  within  the  Virginia  Milita^  District,  the 
fourth  in  Ohio,  and  the  only  one  between  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami,  until  after 
the  treaty  of  Greenyille  in  1795.  This  was  at  Manchester,  on  the  Ohio,  opposite 
Miiysville,  Ky.  His  business,  for  years,  waa  tiw  saFveyingof  lands  in  the  military 
district  His  payments  were  liberal,  as  he  received  in  many  cases  one  half  of  the 
land  for  making  the  locations;  yet  the  risk  was  immense,  for,  during  the  Indian 
hostilities,  every  creek  that  was  explored  and  every  line  that  waa  run,  was  done 
by  stealth  and  at  the  risk  of  life  frMn  the  lurking  Indians,  from  whom  he  had  sev- 
eral narrow  escapes. 

After  thwdefeat  of  the  Indians  by  Wayne,  the  surveyors  were  not  interrupted 
by  the  Indians ;  but  on  one  of  thei'-  excursions,  still  remembered  as  "  the  starving 
iiiur,"  the  whole  party,  consisting  vr  iS  -uen,  suffered  extremely  in  a  driving  snow 
storm  for  about  four  days.  They  a  s."  in  a  wilderness,  exposed  to  this  severe 
storm,  without  hut,  tent,  or  covering,  and  what  was  still  more  appalling,  without 
provision,  and  without  any  road  or  even  track  te  retreat  on,  and  were  nearly  100 
miles  from  any  place  of  shelter.     On  the  third  day  of  the  storm,  they  luckily  killed 
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two  wild  turkeya,  which  were  boiled  nnd  divided  into  28  parts, 
great  aridity,  heads,  feet,  entrails  and  all. 

In  1796,  Massie  laid  the  foundation  of  the  settlement  of  the  Seioto  valley,  !>;  lay- 
ing out  on  hia  own  land  the  now  large  and  beautiful  town  of  Chillicotlie.  I'He 
prMresB  of  the  aettlements  brought  large  quantities  of  hie  land  into  market. 

Gen.  Massie  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  first  state  conRti- 
tution.  In  1S07,  he  was  a  competitor  with  Return  Jonathan  Mei)£s  for  governor, 
the^  being  the  two  most  popular  men  in  Ohio.  Meigs  was  elected  by  a  slight 
majority  Massie  contested  the  election  Meigs  having  lost  his  residence  by  absence 
The  legislature  decided  in  Massie  s  favor  whereupon  he  magnanimouslj  resij,ned. 
In  l'4i3  this  noble  pioneer  was  „ath  r  d  to  bis  fithers 

iSimyii  Kenton  a  iidi\       1   (  ill;    n    <■  i-Ounty  Virginia    jnd  one  of  the 

^^_  bravest  and  noblest   of 

^eatern  pioneeri  and  the 
friend  ot  Dciniel  Boone 
resided  in  the  latter  part 
ol  h  b  life  on  the  bead 
waters  if  MjI  River 
about  five  miles  north  c  f 
Belief  intiine  m  Lo^an 
county  His  dwellin„ 
was  the  siaill  log  house 
shown  '  n  the  extreme 
r)r.ht  c  f  (he  innexed  view 
There  he  died  in  IHib 
at  the  adnncel  i_e  ot 
81  years.  When  16  years 
of  age,  he  had  an  affray 
s  lady  love.  Supposing,  erroneously, 
lied  his  rival,  he  fled  to  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky.  This 
was  in  the  year  1771.  From  that  time,  during  the  whole  of  the  revolution- 
ary war,  down  to  the  treaty  of  G-reenville,  in  1795,  he  was  probably  in  more 
expeditions  against  the  Indians,  encountered  greater  peril,  performed  more 
heroic  feats,  and  had  more  narrow  escapes  from  death,  than  any  man  of  his 

In  1778,  he  was  captured  by  the  Indians,  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet,  and  then 
condemned  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake.  He  was  saved  by  the  interposition  of  Simon 
Girty,  a  renegade  white,  who  had  known  Kenton  in  Dunmore's  campaign,  Shortly 
after  he  was  again  sentenced  to  death,  and  a  second  time  was  saved  by  a  Canadian 
Frenchman,  who  prevailed  upon  the  Indiana  to  send  him  to  the  British  at  Delfoit 
From  thence  he  finally  escaped,  and  again  engaged  in  Indian  warfare. 

In  1783,  hearing  be  had  not  killed  his  rival  in  love,  he  returned  to  Virginia,  in 
order  to  remove  bis  father's  fiimily  to  his  now  home  in  Kentucky.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  services  he  had  rendered  his  country,  on  account  of  some  defect  in 
his  land  titles,  be  lost  his  property,  and  was  imprisoned  twelve  months  for  debt,  on 
the  veryapot  where  he  had  built  bis  cabin  in  1775.  In  1803,  he  settled  inlTrbana, 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  some  years,  and  was  elected  brigadier  general  of  mllitin. 
TT T^  jjig  ^^  ^f  1812,  under  Harrison,  at  the  battle  of  Moravian  ' 


he  displayed  his  usual  intrepidity.     Almut  the  year  1 
of  tiad  Hirer.     An  the  time  of  his  death  the  frosts  oi  i 
n  bis  head  without  entirely  whitening  his  looka. 


rem<ived 
ore  than  «()  „ 
His  biogra[i!ier  ilius  d. 


!.ld 


mplexion,  sii  feet  one  inch  in  hli^ht 
and  walked  very  erect;  and,  in  the  prime  of  life,  weighed  about  one  hun 
ninety  pounds.     He  never  was  inclined  to  be  corpnlert,  although  of  suffii 
ness  to  form  a  graceful  person.     He  had  a  soft,  tremiiloiis  voice,  very  pi 
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the  hearer.  He  had  laughing  gray  eyes,  which  seemed  to  fascinate  the  heholder. 
He  was  a  pleasant  good-liumored  and  obliging  companion.  When  excited,  or  pro 
toked  to  anger  (which  was  seldom  the  case),  the  fiery  glance  of  his  eye  would^  al- 
most ourdle  the  blood  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  His  rage,  when 
roused,  was  a  tornado.  In  his  dealing,  he  was  perfectly  honest;  hia  confidence  in 
"""""'%,  were  such,  that  the  same  man  might  cheat  him  twenty 


i  friendship, 


ight  cheat  him  still." 


1,  and  his  credulitt 
tiraesi  and  if  he  prof 

Jacob  Bttrnei  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1770,  educated  at  Princeton,  and 
in  1796  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  then  emigrated  to  Cincinnati,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  Until  the  formation  of  the  constitution  of  Ohio,  in 
iy02,  he  attended  court  regularly  at  Cincinnati,  Marietta  and  Detroit,  the  last  of 
which  was  then  die  seat  of  justice  for  Wayne  county.  The  jaunta  between  these 
remote  places  were  attended  with  exposure,  fatigue,  and  hazard,  and  were  usually 
performed  on  horseback,  in  parties  of  two  or  more,  through  a  wilderness  country. 
At  that  period  the  whole  white  population  between  Pennsylvania  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Ohio  and  the  iakea,  was  only  about  5,000  sonls.  Mr.  Uurnet  at  once  rose 
to  the  front  rank  in  his  profession.  He  was  appointed,  in  1799,  a  member  of  the 
first  territorial  legislature  of  the  North- West  Territory ;  and  the  first  code  of  laws 
were  almost  wholly  framed  by  him.  In  1821,  he  became  ODe  of  the  jadoesof  the 
supreme  court  of  Ohio;  and  in  1828,  was  elected  to  the  national  senate,  as  suc- 
cessor of  Gen.  Harrison.  Nearly  hia  entire  life  was  passed  in  positions  of  honor 
and  responsibility.  On  the  recommendation  of  Lafayette,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  Hia  Notes  upon  the  North-West  I'erri- 
tory  are  anions  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  hietory  of  the  west  cstani 
Judge  Burnet  died  in  i8o3,  aged  83  years. 


Ihio,  near  the  -ite  of  Franklia  Millg, 
Us  that  the  noted  Capt.  Sam'!  Brady 
made  hin  fnmuua  leap  for  life,  about 
the  leai  ITHO  when  puiBued  by  a 
piirtj  of  Indian"  Brady  was  the 
D.ii)iel  Boone  of  the  north-east  part 
ol  llie  valley  of  the  Ohio,  which  is 
lull  of  trailittoDS  of  Ms  hardy  adven- 
hues  and  hmr breadth  escapes.  Bra- 
<l\  1  Foiid  11  Che  spot  where  Bnidj 
concealed  himself  after  hie  leap,  the 
en  eumstances  ot  which  we  quote  be- 
low It  IS  a  small,  beautifal  sheet  of 
H  Iter,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
*ilh(re,a  little  north  of  the  Ravenna 
rend 

"  Having  in  peaceable  times  ofien 
hunted  over  this  ground  witli  the  In- 
iliin«,  and  knowing  every  turn  of  the 
Cuvahoffaas  famiharlyaa  Ihetillager 
knows  the  streets  of  his  own  hamlet,  Bradi  directed  his  course  to  the  river,  at  a  spot  where 
the  whole  stream  is  compressed,  by  the  rock\  ciiffs,  into  a  narrow  channel  of  only  92  feel 
serosa  the  top  of  the  chasm,  although  it  is  oonaiderablv  wider  beneath,  near  the  water,  and 
in  highth  more  than  twice  that  numbei  of  leet  above  the  current.  Through  this  pass  the 
water  rushes  like  a  race  horse,  chafing  Bnd  roaring  at  the  confinement  of  its  current  by  the 
iiicky  channel,  while,  a  eliorc  distance  above,  the  steam  is  at  least  fifty  yards  wide.  As  he 
approached  the  cbaam,  Brady,  knowing  that  life  or  death  was  in  the  effort,  concentrated 
his  mighty  powers,  and  leaped  the  stream  at  a  single  bound.  It  so  happened,  that  on  the 
opposite  cliff',  the  leap  was  favoi'cd  by  a  low  place,  into  which  he  dropped,  and  grasping  the 
bii»lies,  he  thus  helped  himself  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  cliff".  The  Indians,  for  a  few 
moments,  were  lost  in  wonder  and  adminttion,  and  before  they  had  recovered  thdr  recol- 
lection, he  was  half  wiiy  up  the  side  of  the  opposite  hill,  but  still  within  reach  of  their 
They  could  eiisily  have  shot  him  at  iinv  moment  before,  but  b^ng  bent  on  tuking 

'  "" ■        forbore  to  use  the  rlHe; 

bullet  severely  wounded 


;   fnrt 
eing  hi 
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h!m  in  the  hip,  but  not  so  badly  as  to  prevent  his  progress.  Tlie  Indiana  iiavino-  to  miilt* 
a  consLdernble  circuit  before  tliey  could  cross  the  stream.  Brady  advanced  a  gOdd  distance 
ahead.  H.s  limb  was  growing  stiff  from  the  wound,  and  as  the  Indians  gained  oxi  him.he 
made  for  the  pond  which  now  beats  bis  name,  and  plunging  in,  swam  nnder  water  a  eon- 
sidmble  distance,  and  came  up  under  the  trunk  of  a  large  oak,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
pond.  This,  although  leaving  only  a  small  breathing  place  to  support  life,  still  completely 
sheltered  him  from  their  Mght.  The  Indians,  tracing  him  by  the  blood  to  the  water,  made 
diligent  search  all  round  the  pond,  but  finding  no  signs  of  his  eitit,  finally  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  sunk  and  was  drowned.  As  they  were  at  one  time  standing  on  the 
very  tree,  beneath  which  he  was  concealed,  Brady,  understanding  theirlangua-e,  was  very 
glad  (o  hear  the  result  of  thrir  deliberations,  and  after  they  had  gone,  weary,  lame,  and 
hungry,  he  made  good  his  retreat  to  his  own  home.    His  followera  also  returned  in  safety. 

The  chasm  across  which  he  leaped  if  ■"--"'-'-'"■-  '--J ■--  ...-■' 

hoga,  and  is  known  in  all  that  tegiot 


n  sight  of  the  bridge  where  we  crossed  the  Cuya- 
y  the  name  of  '  Brady'g  Leap.'  " 


III  the  center  of  the  beautiful  public  square  in  Cleveland  stands  the  statue 
of  Oliver  UiiKard  Perry,  the  "  Hero  of  Lake  Brie."     It  was  inaugurated  with 

great  ceremony  on  the  lOtli 

of  September,  1860,  the  an- 
niversary of  his  signal  vic- 
tory. Among  those  pres- 
ent were  the  governor  and 
legislature  of  Ehode  Island, 
Perry's  native  state, soldiers 
of  the  last  war,  survivors 
of  the  biittie  of  Lake  Erie, 
military  from  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  about  70,000  visitors 
from  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Among  the  ceiemo- 
nies  of  the  occasion  was  a 
moel:  battle  on  the  lake  in 
imitation  of  that  which  ter- 
mioited  in  the  victory  of 
I  er  Hon  Geo  Bancroft 
w  s  the  orator  of  the  day. 
Tl  e  st  fue  s  of  Carrara 
IJ  'irble  sti  d  ng  upon  a 
h^h  pedest.1  of  Rhode 
I  I  nd  gran  fe  The  figure 
can  not  be  better  described 
Thb  pibri  St.t  c  *''^''  '"  ^^^  words  of  Mr. 

T.TU!,  «T    LEviLASD.  Waloutt,  tho  artiBt,  aft«r  he 

had  unvailed  the  statue:  "It  is  the  Commander — ^bold  and  confident— giving 
directions  to  his  men,  while  watching  through  the  smoke  of  battle  the  effect 
of  his  broadsides  on  the  enera^.  Figuratively,  it  is  the  impersonation  of 
the  triumphant  hero,  gazing  with  pride  and  enthusiasm  over  the  beautiful 
land  he  saved  by  bis  valor,  and  pointing  to  the  lake  as  if  reminding  us  of 
the  scene  of  his  victory."  The  drapery  represents  the  official  dress  of  a 
commodore  in  the  United  States  navy.  On  the  front  of  the  pedestal  is  an 
alto. relievo,  representing  the  incident  of  Perry's  passage  from  the  Lawrence 
to  the  Niagara,  with  an  inscription  recording  the  date  of  the  engagement. 
On  either  side  of  the  pedestal  is  a  figure,  representing  a  sailor-boy  and  mid- 
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Arthur  SI.  Clair,  the  first  goveroor  of  the  North-weat  Territory  was  n  native 
of  Scotland.  He  was  a  lieutenant  under  Wolfe,  and  a  major  general  in  the  Kevo- 
lution;  subsequently  was  a  delegate  to  congress  from  Pennsvlvania,  and,  la  1787 
!"'?='irl*'''  "*  P''««'f«'''i'  While  governor  of  the  North-west  Territory,  from  1788 
t<)  18U2,  he  was  much  esteemed  by  the  people,  being  easy  and  frank  in  his  address 
ol  ^at  integrity  and  uprightness  of  purpose,  and  of  estensiye  information.  He 
had  the  respect  and  fnend^ip  of  Washington.  The  great  misfortune  of  his  life 
was  h.8  sore  defeat  by  tiie  Vndians,  Nov.  4,  1791.  He  died  in  abject  poverty,  in 
lais,  in  a  cabin  among  the  mountains  of  Pennsylyania. 

GoL  Jared  Mansfield  was  born  in  Kew  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1759.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Yale  College,  and  was  subsequently  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at 
West  Foini  He  was  appointed,  bv  President  Jeflerson,  surveyor  general  of  the 
United  States,  upon  which  he  introduced  and  perfected  the  present  admirable  sys- 
tem of  dividing  the  public  Und,  by  north  and  sooth  and  east  and  west  lines  into 
ranges,  townships  and  sections.  This  simple  plan  has  been  of  an  untold  benefit  to 
the  rapid  and  easy  settlement  of  the  west  He  died  in  1830.  Ed  D  Mansfield 
Esq.,  the  commissioner  of  statistics  for  the  state  of  Ohio,  is  his  soa 

Charle4  ffammoiid  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1779,  and  died  in  Cincinnati  in 
1840,  where  moat  of  his  life  was  passed.     He  was  one  of  the  most  able  of  lawyera 

ver  resided 

JftiiAan  tfu^/ord,  lawyer  and  journalist  of  Cincinnati,  was  bom  in  Spencer, 
Mssx.,  m  1786,  and  died  in  1854.  His  memory  is  especially  revered  for  h.s  long 
and  eminent  services  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  common  schools  of  Ohio-- 
a  slate  which  has.  one  third  of  a  million  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  but 
o.?^''*'i.?*?'"''"'^:,""y  *""  her  school  teachers,  of  whom  she  pays  more  than 
^U,OUO,  which  provides  a  library  for  every  school  district,  and  registers  as  students 
more  than  600,000  children.  These  growing  in  beauty  and  strength  in  this  land 
of  the  wheat,  the  corn  and  the  vine,  where  the  purity  of  domestic  morals  is  main- 
tained by  the  virtue  and  dignity  of  woman,  oonstitutes  its  present  glory  and  its 
future  hope.  o     j 
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_  No  state  has  more  cause  to  be  gratified  with  her  record  during  the 
life  and  death  struggle  of  the  nation  than  Ohio.  Her  sons  have  been 
among  the  bravest  in  the  field,  and  the  wisest  in  the  council.  Her 
patriotic  governors,  who  have  ever  given  such  a  warm  support  to  all 
measures  affecting  the  public  good,  and  the  cabinet  officer,  who  so 
wisely  devised  means  for  furnishing  the  sinews  of  war,  have  rendered 
service  not  less  efficient  than  that  of  her  generals,  who  have  marahaled 
vast  armies,  and  achieved  great  victories. 

But  not  less  honor  is  due  to  those  who,  with  their  bayonets  in  the 
field,  and  their  ballots  at  home,  have  done  so  much  for  the  union  and 
perpetuity  of  our  government. 

How  freely  she  contributed  blood  and  treasure  is  manifest  from  the 
following  facts.  At  the  beginning  of  1865,  she  had  100,000  men  en- 
listed in  the  military  service  of  the  general  government;  and  the 
grand  total  furnished,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  then  amounted 
to  346.326.  The  total  loss  of  Ohio  soldiers  to  January,  1865,  was 
estimated  at  30,000. 

The  state  pays  one  tenth  of  the  internal  revenue  tax.  For  the 
year  ending  JN'ovember  1,  1865,  this  was  placed  at  $24,000,000.  The 
total  landed  property  in  the  state  was,  in  value,  exclusive  of  town  lots, 
8500,000,000,  divided  among  277,000  owners. 

The  early  days  of  the  rebellion  were  marked,  in  Ohio,  by  the  same 
features  of  enthusiaatic  uprising  of  the  people  as  in  the  other  loyal 
states :  but  It  was  not  until  the  last  days  of  the  summer  of  1862,  that 
the  sensation  of  danger  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy  on  her  soil 
was  experienced.  This  was  the  threatened  invasion  of  Cincinnati  by 
Kirby  Smith. 

The  Siege  op  Cincinnati.— After  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Eich- 
mond,  on  the  29th  of  August,  Kirby  Smith,  with  his  15,000  rebel  vet- 
erans, advanced  into  the  heart  of  Kentucky,  took  possession  of  Lex- 
ington, Frankfort,  and  Mayaville.  Bragg,  with  his  large  army,  was 
then  crossing  the  Kentucky  line;  while  Morgan,  with  his  guerrilla 
cavalry,  was  already  joined  to  Smith.  Pondrous-proportioned  Hum- 
phrey Marshall  waa  also  busy  swelling  the  rebel  ranks  with  recruita 
from  the  fiery  young  Kentuckians.  Affairs  looked  threateningly  on 
the  border.  1^203} 
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Genera!  Lewis  Wallace  was  at  once  placed  in  command  at  Cincin 
nati,  by  order  of  Major-Creneral  Wright.  Soon  as  he  arrived  in  the 
city,  on  Thureday,  the  4tli  of  September,  he  put  Cincinnati,  and  the 
two  cities  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  Ohio,  Newport  and  Covington, 
tinder  marshal  law,  and,  within  half  an  hour  of  his  arrival,  he  issued 
a  proclamation  suspending  all  business,  stopping  the  ferry-boats  from 
plying  the  river,  and  summoning  all  citizens  to  enrol  themselves  for 
defense.  It  was  most  effective.  It  totally  closed  bnsiness,  and  sent 
every  citizen,  without  distinction,  to  the  ranks  or  into  the  trenches. 
Nor  was  it  needless,  for  the  enemy,  within  a  few  days  thereafter,  ad- 
vanced to  within  five  miles  of  the  city,  on  the  Kentucky  side,  and 
skirmished  with  our  outposts.  A  painter,  of  the  time,  draws  this  pic- 
ture of  the  events. 

The  ten  days  ensuing  nill  be  forever  iiieiiiora.ble  in  the  annals  of  tjie  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati. The  ctieerfui  alacrity  with  which  the  people  rose  en  masse  to  swell  the 
raoka  and  crowd  into  the  treDuheti  was  a  sight  worth  BeeiDR.  Of  course,  there 
were  a  few  timid  creatures  who  feared  to  obey  the  summons.  Sudden  illoesfl 
overtook  some.  Otiieis  were  bunted  up  by  armed  men  with  fixed  bayonets  i  fer- 
reted from  back  kitchens,  garrets  and  ceUiirs  where  they  were  hiding.  One  peace- 
fully excited  individual  was  found  in  his  wife's  clothes,  scrubbing  at  the  wash-tub. 
He  w«e  put  in  one  of  the  German  working  parties,  who  received  him  with  shouts 
of  laughter. 

The  citizens  thus,  collected  were  the  representatives  of  of  all  classes  and  many 
nativities.  The  man  of  money,  the  man  of  law,  the  merchant,  the  artist,  and  the 
aitiaan  swelled  the  lines,  hastening  lo  the  scene  of  action,  armed  either  with  mus- 
ket, pick  or  spade. 

Bat  the  pleasantest  and  most  picturesque  sight  of  those  remarkable  days  was 
the  almost  endless  stream  of  sturdy  men  who  rushed  to  the  rescue  from  the  rural 
districts  of  the  state.  These  were  known  as  the  "  sqidrrel-kanters."  They  camo 
in  Dies,  numbering  thousands  upon  thousands,  in  all  kinds  of  costumes,  and  armed 
with  all  kinds  of  fire-arms,  but  chiefly  the  deadly  rifle,  which  they  knew  so  well 
how  t«  use. 

Old  men,  middle-i^ed  men,  and  often  mere  boys,  like  the  ''  minute  men  "  of  the 
old  Revolution,  they  dropped  all  their  peculiar  avocations,  and  with  their  leatiiern 
pouches  full  of  bullets,  and  their  ox  horns  full  of  powder,  by  every  railroad  and 
by-way.  in  such  numbers  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  State  of  Ohio  were  peo- 
pled only  with  hunters,  and  that  the  spirit  of  Daniel  Boone  stood  upon  the  hills 
opposite  Uie  town  beckoning  them  into  Kentucky. 

The  pontoon  bridge  over  the  Ohio,  which  had  been  bepun  and  completed  be- 
tween sundown  and  sundown,  groaned  day  and  night  with  the  perpetual  stream  of 
of  life,  all  setting  southward.  In  three  days,  there  were  ten  miles  of  intreoch- 
ments  lining  the  Kentucky  hills,  making  a  semicircle  from  the  river  above  the 
city  to  the  banks  of  the  river  below;  and  these  were  thickly  manned,  from  end  to 
end,  and  mi^de  terrible  to  the  astonished  enemy  by  blook  and  frowning  cannon. 

General  Heth,  with  his  15,000  veterans,  flushed  with  their  late  success  at  Rich- 
mond, drew  up  before  these  formidable  preparations,  and  deemed  it  prudent  to 
take  the  matter  into  serious  consideration,  before  making  the  attack. 

Our  men  were  eagerly  awaiting  their  approach,  thousands  in  rifie-pits  and  tens 
of  thousands  along  the  whole  line  of  fortifications,  while  our  scouts  and  pickets 
were  skirmishing  with  their  outposts  in  the  plains  in  fronL  Should  the  foe  make 
a  sudden  dash  and  carry  any  point  of  our  lines,  it  was  thought  by  some  that 
nothing  would  prevent  them  from  entering  Cincinnati. 

But  for  this,  provision  was  also  made.     The  city,  above  and  below,  was  well- 

firoteefced  by  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats,  improvised  from  the  swarm  of  steamers  which 
ay  at  the  wharves.  The  shrewd  leaders  of  the  rebel  army  were  probably  kept 
well-posted,  by  traitors  within  our  own  lines,  in  regard  to  the  reception  prepared 
for  them,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  darkness  of  night  and  the  violence  of  a 
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tiiunder  storm,  made  a  hasty  and  ruinous  retrent  Wallace  was  ansiouB  to  follow, 
and  waa  confident  of  sueeeaa,  but  waa  overruled  by  those  higher  in  authority. 

To  the  above  general  view  of  the  siege,  we  eontibute  onr  individual 
experience.  Such  an  experience  of  the  entire  war  in  a  diary  by  a 
citizen,  of  the  geniua  of  Defoe,  would  outlive  a  hundred  common  his- 
tories ;  centuries  hence  be  preserved  among  the  choice  collections  of 
American  historic  literature.  It  would  illustrate,  as  nothing  else  could, 
the  inner  life  of  our  people  in  this  momentous  period — their  varying 
emotions  and  sentiments ;  their  surprise  and  indignation  at  the  trea- 
aon  to  the  beautiful  country  of  their  love ;  their  never-equaled  patri- 
otism and  generosity;  their  unquenchable  hope;  the  almost  despair 
that,  at  times,  settled  upon  them,  when  all  seemed  but  lost,  through 
the  timidity  and  irresolution  of  weak  generals  in  the  field ;  the  in- 
trigues and  intended  treachery  of  demagogues  at  home.  Then  the 
groping  forward,  like  children  in  the  dark,  of  millions  of  loyal  hearts 
tor  some  mighty  arm  to  guide ;  some  mighty  intellect  to  reveal  and 
thus  relieve  the  awful  suspense  as  to  the  future ;  as  though  any  mere 
man  had  an  attribute  that  alone  is  of  God.  finally,  through  the 
agony  of  sore  adversities  came  the  looking  upward  to  the  only  power 
that  could  help.  Thus  the  religious  instincts  became  deepened.  Vis- 
ions of  the  higher  life,  dwarfed  the  large  things  of  this:  and  through 
faith  came  greater  blessings,  than  the  wisest  among  the  good  had 
hoped. 

On  the  morning  the  city  was  put  under  martial  law,  I  found  the  streets  full  of 
armed  police  in  army  blue,  and  all,  without  respect  to  age,  compelled  to  report  at 
the  headquarl«rs  of  their  respective  districts  for  enrolment.  An  unwilling  citi- 
zen, seeing  the  bayonet  leveled  at  him,  eould  but  yield  to  the  inexorable  lofjic  of 
military  despotism.  It  was  perilous  to  walk  the  streets  without  a  pass.  At  every 
corner  stood  a  sentinel. 

The  colored  men  were  roughly  handled  by  the  Irish  police.  From  hotels  and 
barber  shops,  in  the  midst  of  their  labors,  these  helpless  people  were  pounced  upon 
and  often  bareheaded  and  in  shirtsleeves,  just  as  eeizea,  driven  in  squads,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  gathered  in  vacant  yards  and  guarded.  What  rendered 
this  act  more  than  ordinarily  atrocious  was,  that  they,  through  their  head  men, 
had,  at  the  first  alarm,  been  the  earliest  to  volunteer  their  services  to  our  mayor, 
for  the  defense  of  our  common  homes.  It  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  human  beings 
treated  like  reptiles.  The  undying  hate  of  a  ]ov/  Irishman  to  an  oppressed  race 
is  but  B  measure  of  his  own  degradation  and  vileness. 

Enrolled  in  companies,  we  were  daily  drilled.  One  of  these,  in  our  ward,  was 
composed  of  old  men,  termed  "  Silver  Grays."  Among  its  members  were  the  ven- 
erable Judge  Leavitt  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  other  eminent  citi- 
zens. Grandfathers  were  seen  practicing  the  manual,  and  lifting  alternate  feet  to 
the  cadence  of  mark-time. 

At  this  stage  of  affairs,  the  idea  that  our  colored  citizens  possessed  warlike 
qualities  was  a  subject  for  scoffing;  the  scoffers  forgetting  that  the  race  in  ances- 
tral Africa  including  even  the  women  had  been  in  war  since  the  days  of  Ham ; 
stranffely  oblivious  also  to  the  fact  that  our  foreign  born  city  police  could  only  by 
furious  onslaughts,  made  with  Hibernian  love  of  the  thing,  quell  the  frequent  pug- 
nacious outbreaks  of  the  crispy-haired  denisons  of  our  own  Bncktown.  rfom 
this  view,  or  more  probably  a  delicate  sentiment  of  tenderness,  instead  of  being 
armed  and  sent  forth  to  the  dangers  of  the  battle,  they  were  consolidated  into  a 
peaceful  brigade  of  workers  in  the  trenches  back  of  Newport,  under  the  philan- 
thropic guidance  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Dickson. 

The  daily  morning  march  of  the  corps  down  Broadway  to  labor  was  a  species  of 
the  mottled  picturesque.     At  their  head  was  the  stalwart,  manly  form  of  the  land- 
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lord  of  the  DumBa  houRe.  Starting  bacb  on  the  honeat,  EubstantiiLl,  coal-black 
foundation,  all  shades  of  color  were  exhibited,  deseoerating  out  through  suooeeaive 
gradations  to  an  ashy  white;  the  indes  of  Anglo-saxon  fatherhood  of  the  chivnl- 
rouB  American  type.  Arrayed  for  dirt-work  '  th  '  Id  t  I  thea ;  apparently 
the  fags  of  every  conceivable  kind  of  cast-off,  ki  k  d  ab  u  and  aded  out  garments; 
crownless  and  lop-eared  hata,  diverse  boots;  wi  h  h  uU  dp  k,  shovel  and  hoe; 
''  *  .    ..     ■  -  .    .>  .     .        'i  ffl  d  al     fj  amid  grins  and 


Tuesday  night,  September  9th,  1862,  was  starlight;  the  air  soft  and  balmy' 
With  others,  I  waa  on  guard  at  an  improvised  armory, — the  old  American  BipresB 
buildings,  on  Third-street  near  Broadway.     Three  hours  past  midnight,  from  a  sig- 


nal-tower three  blocks  east  of  us,  a  rocket  suddenly  shot  high  in  the  air ;  then  the 
fire-bell  pealed  an  alarm.     All  was  again  quiet.     Half  an  hour  paaat  ' 
footateps  neared  us.    They  were  those  of  the  indefatigable,  publle- 


d.     Hurry  in 
spirited  Joh 


D.  C     "  Kirby  Smith,"  said  he,  quickly,  "  is  advancing  on  the  oily.     The  military 
— e  to  muster  on  the  landing  and  cross  the  river  at  sunrise," 

o'clock  atnlek  as  I  entered  my  own  door.     The  good  woman  waa  up.     The 


four  little  innocents — two  of  a  kind — were  asleep ;  in  the  bliss  of  ignorance,  happy 
in  quiet  slumber.  A  few  moments  of  hurried  preparation,  and  1  was  ready  for 
the  campaign.  The  provisions  these :  a  heavy  blanket-shawl ;  a  few  good  cigars; 
a  haversack  loaded  with  eatables,  and  a  black  bottle  of  medicinal  liquid — cherry 
bounce,  very  choice. 

As  I  stepped  out  on  the  pavement,  my  neighbor  did  the  same.  He,  too,  was  off 
for  the  war.  At  each  of  our  adjoining  chamber- windows,  stood  a  solitary  female. 
Neither  could  see  the  other  though  not  ten  feet  apart:  a  waJl  intervening.  Sad- 
ness and  merriment  were  personified.  Tears  bedewed  and  apprehension  elongated 
the  face  of  the  one.  Laughter  dimpled  and  shortened  the  face  of  the  other.  The 
one  thought  of  her  protector  as  going  forth  to  encounter  the  terrors  of  battle :  vis- 
ions of  wounds  and  death  were  before  her.  The  other  thought  of  hers  with  only 
ft  prospect  of  a  little  season  of  rural  'refreshment  on  the  Kentucky  hills,  to  return 
in  safety  with  an  appetite  ravenous  as  a  wolf  'b  for  freshly-dug  pink-eyes,  and  Beres- 
ford's  choice  cuts. 

We  joined  our  regiment  at  the  landing.  This  expanse  of  acres  was  crowded 
with  armed  citizens,  in  companies  and  regiments.  Two  or  three  of  our  frail,  egg- 
shell river  steamers,  converted  into  gun-boats,  were  receiving  from  drovs  bales  of 
hay  for  bulworks.  The  pontoon  waa  a  moving  panorama  of  newly  made  warriors, 
and  wagons  of  munitions  hastening  southward.  Back  of  the  plain  of  Covington 
and  Newport,  rose  the  aoftly-rounded  hills:  beyond  these  were  Onr  blood  thirsty 
foe.  Our  officers  tried  to  maneuver  our  regiment,  They  were  too  ignorant  to  mar 
neuver  themselves:  it  was  like  handling  a  rope  of  sand.  Drums  beat;  fifes 
squeaked,  and  we  crossed  the  pontoon.  The  people  of  Covington  filled  their 
doorways  and  windows  to  gaze  at  the  passing  pageant.  To  my  fancy,  th^  looked 
Bcowlingly,  No  cheers,  no  smiles  greeted  as.  It  was  a  staring  silence.  The  rebel 
army  had  been  largely  recruited  from  the  town, 

March  I  march  I  march  I  We  struck  the  hills.  The  way  up  seemed  intermin- 
able. The  broiling  September  sun  poured  upon  us  like  a  furnace.  The  road  waa 
an  ash  heap.  Clouds  of  limestone  dust  whitened  us  like  millers,  filling  our  nos- 
trils and  throats  with  impalpable  powder.  The  cry  went  up,  water!  watorl  Lit- 
tle or  none  was  to  be  had.  The  unusual  excitement  and  exertion  told  upon  me. 
Tears  before,  I  had,  bearing  my  knapsack,  performed  pedestrian  tours  of  thous- 
ands of  miles.  Had  twice  walked  across  New  York;  once  from  the  Hudson  to 
the  lake :  in  the  hotest  of  summer  had  footed  it  from  Richmond  to  Lyn^sh- 
burg.  No  forty  or  fifty  miles  a  day  had  ever  wilted  me  like  this  march  of  only 
four.  But  my  muscles  had  been  relaxed  by  years  of  continuous  office  labor.  I 
had  been  on  my  feet  on  guard  duty  all  night     Everything  nnaccustomed  1  had 
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ftbout  Die  felt  heavyi  my  musket,  my  blanketahawl,  my  haversack;  all  but  my 
black  bottle.  Eeluotantly  1  drew  on  raj  reserve,  making  the  bottle  still  lighter. 
The  rem  in  I  Bee  nee  to  this  hour  in  to  me,  a  bronchial  benefit 

Near  the  top  of  the  hills,  some  50U  feet  above  the  Ohio  level,  oat  regiment 
halted,  when  our  officers  galloped  ahead.  We  broke  ranks  and  laid  down  under 
the  wayside  fence.  Five  minutes  elapsed.  Back  cantered  the  cortege.  "Pall 
into  line !  Fall  into  line  I  Quick,  men  I "  was  the  cry.  They  rode  among  us. 
Our  colonel  ei claimed— "you  are  now  going  into  battle  I  The  enemy  are  advanc- 
ing I  You  will  receive  siity  rounds  of  cartridges !  Do  your  duty,  men  !  do  your 
duty  I  "  I  fancied  it  a  ruae  to  test  our  courage  :  and  so  eiperienced  a  sense  of 
shame.  I  looked  upon  the  men  around  me.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  :  not  one 
smiled.  No  visible  emotion  of  any  kind  appeared,  only  weary  faces,  dirty,  sweaty 
and  blowsy  with  the  burning  heat 

I  dropped  my  cartridges  into  my  haversack  along  with  my  bread  and  butter. 
Our  captain,  in  his  musiciii,  pleasant  voice,  gave  ua  instructions,  though  he  had 
never  studied  Vau ban.  Gentlemen  I  these  cartridges  a.n  peculiar ;  you  put  the 
bail  in  first,  and  the  powder  on  top  I  "  Some  one  whispered  in  his  ear.  "  Genlla- 
men,"  he  again  exclaimed,  with  a  significant  scowl  and  a  slmke  of  the  head,  "I 
was  mistaken :  you  must  put  the  powder  in  first  and  ihe  ball  on  top."  We  did 
BO.     We  had  elected  Billy  captain  lor  he  was  genial  and  of  a  good  family. 

We  again  shuffled  upward.  Suddenly  as  the  drawing  up  of  a  curtain,  a  fine 
open,  rolling  coun cry  with  undulating  ravines  burst  upon  us.  Two  or  three  fiirm 
mansions,  with  hall-oonuealing  foliage  and  coru-tields  appeared  in  the  distance; 
beyond,  a  mile  away,  the  fringed  line  of  a  forest ;  above,  a  cloudless  sky  and  a 
noonday  aun.  The  road  we  were  on  penetrated  these  woods.  In  these  were  con- 
cealed the  unknown  ibousanda  of  our  war-hurdened,  desperate  foe. 

On   the  summit  of  the  hills  we  had  so  laboriously  gained,  defending  the  ap- 

E roach  by  the  road,  ran  our  line  of  earthworks.  On  our  right  a  few  rods,  was 
ort  Mitchell;  to  our  left,  for  hundreds  of  yards,  rifle-pits.  The  fort  and  pits 
were  filled  with  armed  citizens;  and  a  regiment  or  two  of  green  soldiers  in  their 
new  suits.  Vociferous  cheers  greeted  our  appearing.  '-How  are  you,  H.?" 
struck  my  attention,  it  was  the  cheerful  voice  of  a  tall,  slender  gentleman  iu 
glasses  who  does  my  legal  business. 

Turning  off  to  the  left  into  the  fields  in  front  of  these,  and  away  beyond,  we 
halted  an  hour  or  so  in  line  of  battle,  the  nearest  regiment  to  the  enemy.  We 
waited  in  expectation  of  an  attack,  too  exhausted  to  Gght,  or,  perhaps,  even  io  run. 
I'hence  we  moved  back  into  an  orchard,  behind  a  rail  fence,  on  rather  low  ground ; 
our  left,  and  the  extreme  left  of  all  our  forces,  resting  on  a  farm-house.  Our  pio- 
neers went  to  work  strengthening  our  permanent  position,  cutting  down  brush  and  ■ 
umall  trees,  and  piling  them  against  the  fence.  Here,  we  we'i^  in  plain  view,  a 
mile  in  front,  of  the  ominous  forest.  When  night  came  on,  in  cauiioo,  our  camp- 
flres  were  extinguished.  We  slept  on  hay  in  the  open  air,  with  our  loaded  mus- 
kets by  our  sides,  and  oar  guards  and  pickets  doubled. 

At  4  o'clock  reveille  sounded,  and  we  were  up  in  line.  I  then  enjoyed  what  I 
had  not  before  seen  in  years— the  first  coming  on  of  morning  in  the  country. 
Jlost  of  the  day  we  were  in  line  of  battle,  behind  the  fence.  Regiments  to  the 
right  of  u- ;  and  more  in  the  rifle-pits  farther  op,  and  beyond,  it  seemed  a  mile  to 
the  right,  the  artillerists  in  Fort  Mitchell— all  those  on  hills  above  us,  also  stood 
waiting  for  the  enemy.  Constant  picket-firing  was  going  on  in  front  The  rebels 
were  feeling  our  lines.  Pop!  pop!  pop!  one— two — three,  then  half  a  dozen  in 
quick  Bueoession:  followed  by  a  lull  with  intervals  of  three  or  four  minutes, 
broken  perhaps  by  a  solitary  pop.  Again  continuous  pops,  like  e.feu-dejoie,  with 
another  lull :  and  so  on  through  the  long  hours.  Some  of  our  men  were  wounded, 
and  others,  it  was  reported,  killed.  With  the  naked  eye  we  caught  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  skirmishors,  in  a  corn-field  near  the  woods.  With  a  glass  a  man 
by  my  side  said  he  saw  the  butternut-colored  garments  of  the  foe. 

Toward  evening  a  furious  thunder  storm  drove  us  to  our  tents  of  blankets,  and 
brushwood  bowers.  It  wet  us  through,  and  destroyed  the  cartridges  in  our  cottfln 
haversacks.  Just  as  the  storm  was  closing,  a  tremendous  fusitade  on  our  right, 
and  the  cries  of  our  officers,  "  the  enemy  are  upon  us;  turn  out!  turn  out  I'' 
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brought  US  to  the  fenea  again.  The  rebels,  we  thousht,  had  surprised  us  and 
would  be  dashing  down  in  a  moment  with  their  cavalrj  through  the  oruhiird  in 
our  rear  Several  of  our  companies  fired  off  tlieir  muskets  in  that  direction,  and 
to  the  inanifeBt  danger  of  ft  line  of  our  own  sentinels.  Ours  held  fast  It  was  a 
folse  alarm,  and  arose  in  the  110th  Ohio,  camped  on  the  hill  to  our  right. 

You  may  ask  what  my  sensations  as  i  thus  stood,  back  to  the  fence,  with  up- 
lifted musket  in  eipeetant  attitude?  To  be  honest— my  teeth  chattered  uncon- 
trollably. I  never  boasted  of  courage.  Drenched  to  the  marrow  by  the  cold  rain,  [ 
was  shivering  before  the  alarm.  1  reasoned  in  this  way :  "  Our  men  are  all  raw ; 
our  officers  in  the  doughy  condition.  We  are  armed  with  the  old,  condemned 
Austrian  rifle.  Not  one  in  ten  can  be  discharged.  All  mj  reading  in  history  has 
ground  the  fact  into  me,  that  militia,  situated  like  ub,  are  worthless  when  attacked 
by  veterans.  An  hundred  experienced  cavalrymen,  dashin)^  down  with  drawn 
sabers,  revolvers  and  secesh  yeHs  will  scatter  us  in  a  twinkling.  When  the  others 
ran.— and  I  know  they  will,  I  won't.  I'll  drop  boaide  this  fence,  simulate  death, 
and' open  an  eye  to  the  culminating  ciroumstances,"  I  was  not  aching  for  a  light 
■  Ambitious  youths  going  in  on  their  muscles,  alas !— are  apt  to  come  out  on  their 


Unlike  Nerval,  I  could  not  si 


ard  of  buttles  and  longed 


When  at  sohool,  I  never  fought  excepting  when  my  pugnacity  waa  aroused  on 
seeing  large  boys  tyrannize  over  small  ones.  1  never  slew  anything  larger  than  a 
a  cat,  which  had  scratched  me;  and  at  this,  as  soon  as  done,  I  child  like,  as  child 
I  was,  repenting,  sat  down  and  cried.  1  am  soft  hearted  as  my  uncle  Toby  with 
the  fly—"  Go,  poor  devil  I  the  world  b  lame  enough  for  both  you  and  I."  To  pit 
my  valuable  lite  against  one  of  these  low  southern  nlntes ;  half  animals,  fierce  as 
hyenas  dcraded  as  Serbs,  appeiired  a  manifaHt  incongruity.  It  never  seemed  so 
pi^n  before.  It  was  tackling  the  beast  in  the  only  point  where  he  was  strong, 
and  in  one  where  I  was  weak.  , ,       ,  ^       r,.,        , 

Some  things  were  revealed  to  in e  by  this  soldier  life,  ihe  alarming  rumors 
current  The  restraints  upon  one's  liberty ,  imprisoned  within  the  hnes  of  the 
regiment  The  sensation  of  being  ordered  around  by  small  men  in  high  places; 
and  despicable  in  any.  The  waste  of  war;  piles  of  bread,  water-soaked  by  rain 
into  worthless  pulp.  The  vacuity  of  mind  from  the  want  of  business  for  continu- 
ous thought  The  picturesque  attitudes  of  scores  of  men  sleeping  on  heaps  of 
straw,  seen  by  the  uncertain  light  of  night  The  importance  of  an  officer  s  horse 
beyond  that  of  a  common  soldier,  shown  by  the  refusal  of  hay  on  which  to  sleep 
on  the  night  of  our  arrival,  because  the  colonel  s  beast  wanted  it  Uido  t  our 
Jtood  mother  earth  furnish  a  bed  7        ,.,   ,  ^    ^,  -.         ji  n  tt  ^      .  .■ 

In  our  company  were  three  of  us,— W.  J.  F.,  S.  D.,  and  H.  H.— not  relatives  in 
bnv  way  who,  in  a  New  England  city,  distant  nearly  a  thonsand  miles,  had,  over 
thirty  years  before  been  school-mates.  It  illustrated  a  peculiar  phase  of  Ameri- 
can habila  We  had  some  odd  characters.  Among  us  Gentiles,  was  a 
laree  shoal  of  Jews  caught  at  last  by  the  remorseless  net  of  universal  con- 
Bonption  Feeding  and  fattening  in  the  disturbed  currents  of  the  times,  all  their 
wriggling  to  escape  excited  no  sympathy.  Our  fifer,  a  short,  square-built,  warm- 
faced  man  had  been  in  the  liritish  Army- had  seen  service  in  Afghanistan,  the 
other  side  of  the  globe.  Another,  a  (Jerman  lieutenant^  h^  experience  of  war  in 
our  country— was  at  Shiloh.  He  was  imaginative.  1  talked  with  him  in  the  night 
To  my  query  of  the  probability  of  ft  night  attack,  he  replied,  "yes  1  the  secesA  al- 
ways attack  in  that  way."  Past  midnight,  as  he  was  going  the  rounds  of  the  pick- 
ets as  officer  of  the  guard,  he  saw  crouching  in  the  shadow  of  a  ravine  a  large 
bodv  of  rebels.  He  ran  to  headquarters  and  aroused  our  colonel  and  staff;  but 
when  they  arrived  at  the  seeing  point,  lo  I  the  foe  had  vanished.  A  fat,  gray- 
headed  captain  with  protuberant  abdomen,  came  to  me  soon  aftei-  our  arrival  and 
with  an  impressive  countenance  discoursed  of  the  penis  ot  ouroosition.  ^  |n  tliis, 
I  quite  agreed  with  him.  Then  putting  his  hand  to  his  stomacb  and  giving  his 
head  a  turn  to  one  side,  after  the  usual  manner  of  invalids  in  detailing  their  woes, 
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he  uttared  in  lugubrious  tones — "I  am  very  sick:  ihe  inarch  over  hii8  been  too 
muuh  for  me  :  1  feel  a  severe  attack  of  my  old  cumplaint,  cholera  morbus  coming 
on.'  After  this,  I  missed  him.  He  had  got  a  permit  from  the  surgfon  and  re- 
turned home  to  be  nursed.  Our  medical  man,  Dr.  D.,  was  old  Virginia  hi^m;  and 
I  had,  notwithstanding  hia  generous  qualities,  suspected  him  of  aeueah  symptt- 
thies,  i  wish  to  be  sharitabte,  hut  1  must  say  this  confirmed  my  suspicion :  it  was 
evident  he  wished  lo  get  the  lighting  men  out  of  the  ivay  1 

(Saturday  noon,  (he  13th,  we  begnn  our  return  march.  The  militia  were  do 
longer  needed;  for  the  rebels  bod  fallen  back,  and  thousands  of  regular  soldiers 
had  been  pouring  into  the  city  and  apreading  over  the  hills.  Our  return  was  an 
ovation.  The  landing  was  black  with  men,  women  and  children.  We  re-cros9ed 
the  pontoon  amid  oheers  and  the  boom  of  cannon.  Bere,  od  the  safe  side  of  the 
river,  the  sick  captain,  now  recovered,  joined  his  regiment.  With  freshly -shaven 
face,  spotless  collar  and  bright  uniform  he  appeared,  like  a  bandbox  soldier  among 
dust-oovered  warriors.  Escaping  our  perils,  he  shared  our  glories  aa,  with  drawn 
sword,  be  strutted  through  street  after  street  amid  cheers  of  the  multitude,  smiles 
of  admiring  women,  and  waving  of  'kerchiefs.  Weary  and  dirt-begriinmed,  we 
were,  in  a  tedious,  circuitous  march,  duly  shown  otf  by  our  officers  to  all  their 
lady  acquaintances,  until  night  came  (o  our  relief,  kindly  covered  us  with  her 
mantle,  and  stopped  the  tomfoolery.  The  lambs  ted  forth  to  slaughter,  thus  re- 
turned safely  to  their  folds,  because  the  butchers  hadn't  come. 

morgan's  raid   into   OHIO. 

In  the  year  following,  1863,  Ohio  was  invaded  by  the  guerrilla  chief, 
John  Morgan.  He  crossed  from  Kentucky  into  Indiana  with  a  cavalry 
force  of  about  4000,  and  moved  nearly  parallel  with  the  Ohio  river. 
He  approached  within  a  few  miles  of  Cincinnati,  and  caused  some  lit- 
tle stir  there,  but  thought  it  not  prudent  tx)  visit  the  city.  He  was 
closely  pursued  by  th        i      If  The  following  are  some  of  the 

particulars  of  his  mar  h    nd    artu 

The  only  battle  wo  hy  f  1  ame  took  place  near  Bufflngton 
Island,  where  the  raid  mad  ail  tempt  to  crosa  into  Virginia,  but 
were  prevented  by  th  g  n  b  ta  We  present  the  particulars  as  pub- 
lished at  the  time: 


Virginia,  on  account  of  the  shoals  between  it  and  Blannerhasset's  Island,  twenty 
miles  above. 

Our  gtin-boats,  via:  .Moose  (flag-boat).  Reindeer,  Springfield,  Naucnbeag  and 
Viol^jry,  in  command  of  Lieutenant-Commander  Le  Eoy  Fitch,  were  patrolling 
the  river  from  an  accessible  point  below  Ripley  to  Portsmouth;  but  as  soon  as  it  . 
was  definitely  ascartained  that  .Morgan  was  pushing  eastward,  the  Moose,  towed 
by  the  Imperial,  started  up  stream,  followed  at  proper  distances  by  the  other  boats. 
'The  Moose  made  the  foot  of  Buffington  Island  on  Saturday  night,  and  remained 
until  next  morning,  without  changing  position,  on  account  of  a  dense  fog. 

The  rebel  force  made  the  shore  opposite,  and  above  the  island,  as  before  stated, 
at  two  o'clock,  and  took  position,  under  cover  of  artillery,  in  an  extensive  corn 
and  wheat  field,  ekirted  by  hills  and  woods  on  its  north  aDd  east  sides.  The  po- 
aion  was  a  good  one,  and  lOight  have  been  held  to  advantage  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  it  was,  but  for  the  co-operation  of  the  gun-boat  Moose,  the  only  one  of 
the  fleet  which  arrived  in  time  to  participate. 

The  Fight. — The  rebels  had  their  artillery  placed  on  the  highest  elevation  on 
the  east  and  completely  commanded  the  Pomeroy  road,  over  which  Gen.  Judah's 
force  came  filins  along,  unaware  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  enemy.  It  should 
be  noted  hero,  that  the  old  stage  road  to  Pomeroy,  over  which  Morgan  came,  and 
the  lower  road  traveled  by  Judah  met  in  an  acute  angle  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
14 
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from  the  Imttle-fleM.  Our  1  m 
o'clock,  having  marched  all  □  li 
fresh  by  five  or  six  hours'        t       tn      n  my 

I'he  rebels  met  us  in  sol  d  I  m  and  muved  in  battalions,  and  at  the  first  firs 
repulsud  our  advance,  which  was  too  far  ahead  to  be  assisted  by  fiur  artillery. 
This  was  the  best  opportunity  they  had  to  make  a  successful  fight,  but  we  fell 
bauk  to  hring  forward  our  artillery,  and  the  enemy  did  not  seem  to  care  to  follow 
up  ihe  advantage.  During  this  encounter,  Capt  Jno.  J,  Grafban,  of  Gen.  Judah's 
staff,  became  separated  from  the  advance  and  narrowly  escaped  capture,  by  shoot- 
ing the  rebel  cavalryman  who  seized  him.  He  was  dismounted,  and  being  left  on 
the  gri>ond,  made  his  may  with  considerable  difficulty  to  the  river,  where  he  hailed 
the  Moose  and  got  aboard.  Meantime  the  tight  progressed,  but  in  a  desultory  man- 
ner, until  our  artillery  get  into  position,  and  our  lines  were  drawn  closely  around 
the  enemy.  A  furious  onset  was  nmde  on  our  side,  and  the  enemy  was  driven 
over  the  field  eastward,  and  sought  the  shelter  of  the  woods  beyond. 

Oo-operaUon  of  the  Gun-boat — No  more  fortunate  oiroumstance  could  have 
transpired  for  the  union  force  than  the  escape  of  Captain  Grafton  to  the  gun-buat 
Moose,  for  he  pointed  out  to  Lieutenan^Commander  Fitch  the  exact  position  of 
the  rebels,  ana  enabled  that  officer  to  so  direct  his  guns  as  to  throw  shell  in  their 
very  midst.  The  Moose  ^is  armed  with  twenty-four  puunder  Dahlgren  guns — the 
most  accurate  and  effective  gun  in  the  service  for  operation  against  exposed  bodies 
of  men — and  on  this  occasion  the  weapon  did  not  belie  its  character.  A  dense 
fog,  however,  prevailed,  which  prevented  Lieut  Fitch  doing  as  great  execution  in 
the  rebel  works  as  he  desired ;  but  his  shots  from  the  larboard  and  forward  guns 
told,  and  an  extensive  scattering  took  place.  The  Moose  opened  at  seven  o'ch^ck, 
and  as  the  rebels  were  driven  she  kept  steadily  moving  up  stream,  throwing  shell 
and  shrapnel  over  the  heads  of  our  lads  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 

It  now  became  evident  that  the  rebels  were  being  pressed  in  all  directions,  and 
that  bard  fighting  would  not  save  them  from  destruction. 

A  simultaneous  rush  was  then  made  for  the  river,  and  throwing  away  arms  and 
even  clothing,  a  large  body  ran  down  to  the  shore,  some  with  horses  and  some 
without,  and  plunged  into  the  stream.  The  point  chosen  to  effect  the  crossing 
was  one  mile  and  a  half  above  the  head  of  Buffinglfln  Island,  and  tlie  movement 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  attended  with  considerable  success  but  for  the 
presence  and  performance  of  the  gun-boat.  The  crossing  was  covered  by  a 
twenty- pounder  Farrott  and  a  twelve-pound  howilaer  dragged  into  position  by  die 
rebels  in  their  hasty  retreat,  but  before  the  guns  could  be  loaded  and  sigiited  the 
bow  guns  of  tlie  Moose  opened  on  the  rebel  guns  and  drove  the  gunners  awuy, 
after  which  the  pieces  were  captured.  Some  twenty  or  thirty  men  only  auiiireeded 
in  crossing  into  Virginia  at  this  point.  Several  were  killed  in  the  water,  and 
many  returned  to  the  shore.  While  this  was  transpiring  on  the  river,  the  roar  i>f 
battle  was  still  rising  on  the  shore  and  back  into  the  country.  Basil  Duke,  under 
whose  generalship  the  fight  was  conducted,  was  evidently  getting  the  worst  of  it, 
and  his  wearied  gang  of  horse-tliieves,  out-throats  and  nondescripts  began  to  be- 
think them  only  of  escape.  Many  threw  down  their  arms,  were  taken  prisoners 
and  sent  to  the'  rear.  Others  sought  the  shelter  of  trees,  or  ran  wildly  from  onn 
point  to  another,  and  thus  exposed  themselves  far  more  to  the  deaiiiy  chances  of 
the  field  than  if  they  had  displayed  courage  and  stood  up  to  the  fight 

2'he  scene  6f  the  battle  was  one  of  the  most  composite,  perhaps,  in  the  pano- 
rama of  the  war.  The  rebels  were  dressed  in  every  possible  manner  peculiar  U> 
civilized  man,  but  generally  speaking  their  attire  was  very  good.  ■  They  wore  in 
mriny  instances  large  slouch  hats  peculiar  to  the  slave  states,  and  had  their  panta- 
loons stuck  in  r.h.nr  boots.  A  dirty,  gray-colored  coat  was  the  most  prevalent,  al- 
though white  "dusters"  were  to  be  seen. 

They  were  armed  with  carbines,  Enfield  riftes,  sabers  and  revolvers,  were  well- 
mounted  and  looked  in  good  health,  although  jaded  and  tired.  _  The  battle-fi^id 
and  the  roads  surrounding  it,  were  strewn  with  a  thousand  articles  never  se.-n, 
perhaps,  on  a  battle-field  before.  One  is  accustomed  to  see  broken  swords,  mus 
kets  and  bayonets,  havewaoks,  cartridge-boxes,  belts,  pistols,  gun-carriages,  eais- 
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eons,  cannon,  wapoiis  upset,  wniiniled,  dcnd  and  dy[n};  on  a  battk  field,  but  beside 
a,1I  these  on  thp  battle  field  of  HulBn^ton  Ixlnnd,  one  could  pick  up  almost  any  ar- 
tiule  in  the  dry  Knoda.  hardware,  hoiiae-furniahing,  or  ladies'  or  pentleinen'a  fur- 
nishiDK  line.  Hats,  boota,  (jloves,  knives,  forks,  spoons, . calico,  ribbons,  drinkin^-- 
cups,  bugj^ee,  carriajies,  taarbet-wn^ns,  oircuK-wairons,  and  an  almoet  endless  va- 
riety of  articles  useful,  and  more  or  less  valuable.  An  inventory  of  Jloru""'- 
plunder  would  tax  the  patience  of  an  auctioneer's  olerk,  and  I  quastiou  ii' ..nu 
man's  life  would  be  long  enough  lo  raiiiately  catalogue  the  articles  piuked  up  dui- 
in^  bis  raid. 

The  carnHge  of  the  field  was  not  remarkabie,  although  little  groups  of  rebels 
were  found,  slain  tiy  the  dendtj  fragments  of  shell. 

Nearly  1,700  priaonp-rs  are  now  in  our  hands,  under  guard  of  the  8th  Minhigan 
cavalry,  and  others  are  constantly  arriving  by  onr  ecoula  and  pursuing  partiea 

Prisoners  admit  a  loss  of  200  killed  and  wounded  on  t^e  Geld,  while  our  loss 
will  not  exceed  a  fourth  of  that  uumher.  1'he  saddest  incident  of  the  fight  is  tlie 
mortally  wounding  of  Major  MeCoob.  fatJier  of  the  laraentcd  Brigadier-General 
Mc(!ook,  murdered  in  the  summer  of  1862,  by  guerrillas,  in  Kentucky. 

Another  writer  gives  some  characteristic  incidente  of  this  raid, 
which  he  derived  from  Major  Raney,  the  chief  of  the  party  of  scouts. 
Raney  was  tlie  well-known  Cincinnati  detective,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
direct  tine  of  his  profession,  though  on  a  somewhat  expanded  field. 

At  MiamiWwn,  Biiney'g  scouts  first  came  in  direct  contact  with  Moi^tan's  men, 
forming  a  portion  of  his  advance  guard  then  heading  for  Cincinnati,  ICaney  had 
but  23  msn,  but  these  were  well  armed  and  posted  behind  trees  and  fences,  so  as 
to  command  (be  road  for  some  distance,  without  being  exposed  themselves.  As 
soon  as  the  extreme  advance  came  in  sight,  23  rifle  balls  whistled  around  its  head, 
and  stretched  2  men  dead,  and  wounded  3.  These  were  abandoned ;  but  the  return 
volley  kilted  one  of  Baney's  most  valuable  men,  a  member  of  Collins'  battalion,  1 1'th 
Ohio,  recruited  for  Indian  service.  While  the  skirmish  was  going  on,  a  portion 
of  the  rebel  Ibrce  was  engaged  in  pill(«Eing  the  neighborhood,  where  they  got  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars  in  small  sums,  and  a  quantity  of  jewelry  and  silver  spoons. 
It  Vina  not  the  object  nor  the  business  of  Kiiney  tn  light  the  rebels,  although  his 
ambush  cprtainly  turned  them  from  Cincinnati,  and  as  soon  as  the  advance 
beaded  off,  which  it  did  when  fired  upon,  thtt  scouts  mounted  and  rode  forward  to 
pick  up  stragBJers,  Three  prisoners  were  taken,  among  them  Lieutenant  Kirby 
of  the  10th  Kentucky,  (rebel.)  This  cliivalnius  (?)  officer,  when  taken,  swag- 
gered in  true  Kentucky  blackguard  style  anl  riilinir  up  to  Major  llaney,  demanded 
to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  for  he  was  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  and  from 
Kentucky,  and  was,  therefore,  entitled  to  respect,  etc.,  etc.  lUney  replied  that  he 
always  treated  a  man  as  a  gentleman  until  he  found  him  to  be  otherwise,  and  al- 
ways treated  a  man  as  honest  until  he  found  him  to  be  a  thief;  and  by  way  of 
illustradng  his  principle,  he  thrust  his  hand  into  Kirby's  shirtbosom,  and  drew 
out  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  ladies'  kid  gloves,  some  ribbon,  ladles'  silk  hose,  and 
some  other  articles  of  finery  stolen  from  a  store  or  the  wardrobe  of  a  lady  of 

The  nest  object  of  interest  encountered  by  the  scouts  was  an  old,  feeble  man, 
evidently  a  discharged  soldier,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  sturdy,  sunburned  country- 
man, who,  to  all  appearances,  had  humanely  oSered  assistance  to  the  returned 
veteran.  This  shatn  would  have  succeeded  had  not  the  sunburned  countrvtiiiin 
looked  a  trifle  too  sharp  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes  as  he  passed.  lianey 
thought  he  spied  the  twinkle  of  a  rogue's  eye,  and  he  ordered  the  fellow  to  be 
taken  in  eustudy,  when,  upon  examination,  he  proved  to  be  Ike  tjnow,  one  of  Mor- 
gan's most  valuable  and  efficient  scouts. 

At  Harrison,  the  rebels  were  about  to  set  fire  to  three  mills  and  a  distillery,  but 
npon  entreaty  decided  to  spare  them  upon  the  payment  of  $1,000  for  each  build- 
ing, which  was  immediately  handed  over  and  pocketeij  by  the  ubiquitous  Joim. 

At  Isharon,  the  main  body,  with  which  Morgan  was  riding,  stopped  and  hon- 
ored a  butternut  tavern-keeper  by  '';  -Ba?  of  Myers  ivith  a  visit,     Morgan  or- 
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dereci  dmner  for  hiniself  and  staff,  biit  Myers  deiiiurreil.  i.n  the  yroiind  tint  hp 
ciiiild  not  m«ke  a  fire  sod  cook  IikiJ  I'nr  so  many  in  it  hIkh'C  time.     Miiriran  rp|  hed 

thiit  he  uuiild soon  make  a  tire,  and  lie  wiiuld  see  tliHt  the  conka  were  expe 

ditioua  At  thin  suefjestive  in ti malic m  the  host  set  nimut  diimer  with  »  will  anil 
by  way  of  ahowinji  his  deTOtion  to  his  guests,  desuended  to  the  celUir  and  brouciht 
forth  a.  bottle  uf  old  Ofaird,  and  ponrinjf  out  a  liberal  "auiile,'  anked  Mcir>ian  to 
"  lake  a  little  triok  of  pranty  pT  way  of  pitters  pefore  linner."  Morgan,  not  an 
customed  to  be  gotten  ahead  of,  "said,  "Yes,  sir,  but  after  you."  Mvers  swallowed 
half  the  liquor,  when  Muryan  also  "smiled"  Myen  continued  to  make  himselt 
ajn-eeable  to  his  guests,  and  furnished  them  with  all  ths  iiiforiijatinn  tliev  rt-quired, 
bi^ether  with  a  Gne  horse,  and  upon  their  departure  rei,eived  two  hundred  dol 
lara  in  "  greenhaoks,"  as  a  patapli«m  for  his  wounded  lionor  and  pati  iijti>m,  fur, 
bp  it  known,  that  no  one  so  heartily  abused  Morgan— after  he  w  is  gone— as 
Mvers. 

The  most  wanton  murder,  perhaps  perpetrated  by  Morgan  was  that  of  McDou 
gal,  at  Piketon.  He  with  two  or  three  i-ttiBra  were  taken  prisoners  and  a^  hft 
was  the  beat  informed  of  the  party,  Morgan  ordered  him  to  net  as  scout,  or  m!ot, 
fiir  a  body  of  the  rebels.  McDougal  refused  and  espostulated  with  the  ruffians, 
but  they  refused  to  parley,  and  pushed  him  toward  a  fence  where  they  almost 
riddled  his  body  with  bullets. 

The  arrival  at  Cincinnati  of  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  EufEngton 
fight  is  thus  given  in  one  of  the  papers  of  the  day. 

At  11  A.  M.,  July  23d,  the  rebel  officera,  including  Diek  Morgan  and  Basil  Duke, 
were  brought  from  the  steamer  Starlight  to  the  foot  of  Main-street,  on  one  of  the 
ferry-boals.  Morgan  being  wounded,  and  Duke  lame,  temporarily,  we  believe, 
thev  were  provided  with  a  carriage,  while  the  balance  of  the  officers  formed  in 
their  rear  in  two  ranks,  when  the  column,  strongly  guarded,  moved  through  the 
city  to  the  city  prison,  on  Ninth-street.  The  boats  containing  the  )>rivates  then 
proceeded  down  the  river  to  the  foot  of  Fifth-street,  where  the  prisoners  were 
inarched  to  a  special  train  on  the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  railroad,  and  sent  to 
Indianapolis 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  the  boats  containing  the  prisoners  had  arrived,  the  le- 
vee was  thronged  with  men,  women  and  children,  anxious  to  see  the  noted  horse- 
thieves.  Many  sympathizers  were  present,  and  in  several  cas^s  undertook  tn  fvir- 
niijh  their  friends  with  money,  refreshments,  etc.  This  proceeding,  however,  was 
Soon  stopped  by  their  arrest  A  number  of  the  prisoners  being  from  Covington, 
their  female  relations  and  friends  came  over  in  carri^es  to  see  them.  They  were 
not  permitted  to  communicate  with  the  prisoners,  however. 

A  pass  from  General  Bornside  admitted  us  to  the  temporary  enjoyment  of  the 
society  of  the  rebel  officers.  Although  the  prison  iteelf  is  not  a  very  stroj^hold, 
WB  found  the  guard  sufficient  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  captives,  for  a  few. days 
at  least.  The  walls  were  whitewashed,  and  they  seemed  to  have  been  cleaned  for 
the  ocoasion.  Prom  the  accounts  we  have  read  of  Libby  prison,  we  should  judge 
the  city  prison,  in  which  we  entertain  rebe!  officers,  heavenly,  compared  to  it. 
None  of  them  have  been  heard  to  complain  about  it;  but  some  of  them  were  pre- 
sumptuous enough  to  think  we  ought  to  furnish  them  with  a  keg  of  loj^er  beer 
ouce  a  day,  and  other  refreshments  in  addition. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers: 

ChfoHsi..— B.  W.  Duke,  W.  W.  Ward,   D.  N.  Smith,  B.   0.  Morgan;  Lieul.-Col.  J.  W, 

M-iori—y}.  P,  Elliott,  R.  S.  BuUook.  _ 

Cnptai'ju.— P.  Thorpe,  a.  M.  Coleman,  T.  B.  Esetln,  T.  H.  Hines,  W.  B.  Cunningham, 
Milei  Griffin,  H.  C.  BILis,  J.  B,  Barket,  C.  O.  Campbell,  B.  W.  Terrell,  Jno.  llunier,  S,  0. 
MunenB,  E.  T.  Rochester,  A.  J.  Bruner,  J.  L.  N.  PickeA,  J.  W.  MiloheU,  B.  A.  Traeey. 

SirjjWH.. Twigg,  M.  W.  Standford,  T.  B.  Lewis,  D.  Carter,  A.  M.  Conn,  D.  C. 

Bedford,  A,  C.  Raines,  Bev.  T.  D.  Moore.  ,    „    ..     „    „ 

Licule^axU. LitBV,  J.  W.  McMiobael,  J.  H.  Green,  Ph.  Pnce,  A.  A.  Q.  M..  W,  P. 

Fogir,  J.  T.  SinoUir,  J.  B,  Talbott,  J.  P.  Webb.R.  W.  Fenwiok,  Robert  Cunningham,  K, 
P    Poddicoie,  M.  M.   ThomMon,  Tom.  Moulard,  P.  Leathers,  D.  Care,  T.  B.  Bridges,  H. 
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T.  Rucks,  J.  L.  WillismsOD,  T.  B.  Haioea, Newton, Wellington,  Thos.  Palls,  J. 

D.  Morris,  W.  B.  Ford,  Jno.  Parke,  B.  L.  Dr»ka,  J.  A.  Middleton,  A.  B.  Chinn,  J.  Old- 
ham, J.  W,  Sordon,  C.  M.  Taylor,  J.  A.  Fox,  D.  Tribble,  W.  S,  Hickman,  J.  S.  Hugbea, 
Alfrad  Surber,  T.  S.  Kempet,  B.  A.  Webster, Munday, 

We  found  Colonel  Duke's  name  headed  the  list,  but  from  his  appearance  wo 
should  not  have  taken  him  to  be  the  head  and  front  of  the  gang — a  position  that 
is  now  generally  conceded  to  him  more  than  to  Morgaa,  He  is  a  sraall  uaa,  not 
over  thirty  years  old,  we  judfce;  weight  about  130  pounds,  spare  of  flesh,  features 
angular,  hair  and  eyea  nearly,  if  not  quite,  black,  the  latter  sparkling  and  pene- 
trating, and  the  former  standing  out  from  the  head  something  like  porcupine  quilU, 
Altogether,  he  called  to  mind  our  picture  of  a  Spanish  bandit  on  a  small  scale ; 
nevertheless,  he  has  a  pleasant  voice,  and  a  gracious  smile  iu  his  conversation, 
which  is  free  aad  cordial.  But  there  is  nothing  commandiag  in  his  appearance, 
his  manners,  or  his  words,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  Morgan  is  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  horde,  even  though  Duke  may  be  the  most  quick  witted. 

Dick  Morgan  is  about  32  years  old,  heavy  set,  inclined  to  be  9eshy,  rouni], 
plump  face,  bluish  eyes,  phlegmatic  temperament,  and  not  talkative.  He  yields 
to  Duke  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  a  conversation. 

Not  one  of  the  seventy  officers  before  us  had  any  indication  of  his  rank  in  or 
on  his  dress.  They  were  all,  more  or  less,  in  citizen's  dress;  some  of  them  hav- 
ing blue,  and  some  of  them  gray  pantaloons;  some  of  them  had  military  blouses, 
but  the  most  of  them  had  on  citizen's  vests  and  coats.  What  there  was  of  mili- 
tary dress  among  them,  was  more  of  the  federal  style  than  the  confederate.  We 
asked  why  they  dressed  in  this  style — whether  it  was  for  convenience  in  passing 
themBclvcs  off  as  citizens,  when  they  found  it  more  convenient  to  be  civilinna  than 
soldiers?  They  replied,  that  they  kept  flying  round  so,  that  they  never  saw  the 
quae  term  aster' 8  supplies,  and  that  tliey  found  it  handier  just  to  take  what  they 
could  find — whether  it  was  from  citizens  or  from  union  soldiers. 

They  stated  that  moat  of  Morgan's  forces  were  Kentuckians,  but  that  Colonel 
Ward's  men  were  Tennesseans,  and  Colonel  Hoffman's  were  Texans.  And  we 
learn  that  the  privates,  on  the  boats,  improved  the  opportunity  of  inquiring  of  the 
few  visitors  who  reached  them,  all  about  their  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  One  Covingtonian  got  among  them,  to  look  for  his  son,  but  not  finding 
him.  distributed  seventy-five  dollars  he  had  brought  with  him,  among  the  rebel 
boys,  who  had  been  stealing  money  and  horses  on  this  side  the  river. 

John  Morgan  witli  the  remainder  of  his  followers  succeeded  in  elud- 
ing his  pursuers  for  nearly  an  hundred  miles  more  of  flight.  They 
were  captured  several  daya  after  the  Bufflngton  fight,  in  Columbiana 
county,  near  the  Pennsylvania  border.  These  were  the  closing  scenes 
of  the  great  chase  through  Indiana  and  Ohio. 

General  Brooks,  commanding  the  department,  had  gone  to  Wellaviiie  and  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  in  the  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  depot,  where  he  was  as- 
sisted by  the  managing  officers  of  the  road;  who  had  placed  the  transportation 
and  telegraphic  resources  of  the  road  at  his  disposal.  Finding  that  there  was  a  pro- 
bability that  Morgan  would  cross  the  road  in  the  vicinity  of  Salineville,  a  train 
of  cars  was  sent  up  the  road  about  sii  o  clock,  Sunday  morning,  July  33d,  with  a 
regiment  of  six  months'  Pennsylvania  infantry,  under  command  of'^  Colonel  Oul- 
lagher.  These  were  embarked  at  i^alineville,  and  marched  to  a  point  about  two 
miles  distant,  where  the  rebels  were  expected  to  cross.  The  infantry  were  posted 
on  some  rising  gi-ound  commanding  the  road,  with  orders  to  prevent  Morgan's 
passage. 

At  this  time,  the  utmost  alarm  existed  among  the  people  of  Salineville,  'i'iie 
houses  were  closed,  doors  and  windows  locked  and  barred,  and  women  and  children 
stampeded  into  the  country,  with  whatever  portable  property  could  be  carried 
along,  'i'he  man  who  had  weapons  and  courage  turned  out  to  resist  the  progress 
of  the  dreaded  rebel,  while  all  tbe  others  fled  with  the  women  and  children. 

in  a  short  time  the  expected  rebels  made  their  appearance,  coming  around  a 
bend   in  the  road.     On  coming  in  sight  of  the  infantry  they  halted,  and  turned 
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tlieir  hnrses' headi  in  (mother  dire ccion.  Before  they  eoaH  set  out  of  tlie  trap 
thuy  found  tlieuiMelves  in,  Major  Way,  with  250  men  of  the  9t.i)  Mi.ihiff.n  eiiv^ih-y, 
daaheii  among  them  and  coininenced  cutting  right  and  left.  The  rehela  njadn  tint 
a  brief  rei^isbin'ce.  A.  few  shotn  were  fired  by  them,  and  then  the  wholi-  party 
broke  in  utter  confusion.  The  Bcene  that  followed  was  ludicrous,  and  eould  only 
be  matched  by  the  previous  stampede  at  Buffington  Island.  Men  dismounted, 
■  threw  down  their  arms  and  befrged  for  quarter,  while  others  galloped  wildly  in 
pearoh  of  a  place  of  escape,  and  n  ere  "brought  to  time  "by  a  pistol-shot  or  a 
saber  stroke. 

Morgan  himself  was  riding  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  two  white  horses.  Major 
Way  saw  him,  and,  galloping  up,  reached  for  him.  Mori;an  jumped  out  at  the 
other  wide  of  the  carriage,  leaped  over  a  fenoe,  seized  n  horse,  and  galloped  off  as 
fast  as  borseflesh,  spurred  by  frightened  beets,  could  carry  him.  About  a  couple 
of  hundred  of  his  men  succeeded  in  brealcins  away  and  followed  their  fnjfitire 
leader.  In  the  buggy  thus  hastily  " evacuated  by  Morgan,  were  found  bis  "ra- 
tions," consisting  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  some  hard  boiled  eggs,  and  a  bottle  of 
whisky. 

The  number  of  killed  in  this  light  was  much  less  than  at  first  reported,  as  we 
can  not  learn  of  more  than  Sve  or  sis  dead  bodies  baring  been  found.  There  was 
a  considerable  number  of  wounded,  and  about  200  prisoners  taken,  together  with 
horses  and  arms.  A  special  train  was  sent  to  Wellsville  in  the  nfterniK)n  with 
about  250  prisoners,  captured  in  the  fight  or  picked  up  in  the  neighborhood  after- 

A  few  of  our  cavalry  were  wounded,  two  or  three  seriously,  Lieutenant  Fiske 
waa  shot  through  the  breast  His  wound  is  diingeroufl,  and  he  has  telegraphed 
.  for  his  wife  to  come  from  Michigan. 

Moruan  and  the  remainder  of  his  scattered  forces  pressed  three  citizens  of  Sa- 
lineville  into  their  service  as  guides,  and  continued  their  flight  on  the  New  Lisbon 
road.  One  of  the  impressed  guides  made  his  escape  and  rode  back,  conveying 
intelligence  of  the  route  taken,  which,  it  was  believed,  was  with  the  ultimate  de- 
sign of  reaching  the  Ohio  river  higher  up.  Forces  were  immediately  dispatched 
from  Wellsville  to  head  hhn  off,  while  another  force  followed  hotly  in  his  rear, 
anil  a,  strong  militia  force  from  New  Lisbon  came  down  to  meet  him. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  these  various  detachments  closed  in  around 
Moriran,  in  the  vicinity  of  West  Point,  about  midway  between  New  Lisbon  and 
WfUsvillo  The  rebels  were  driven  to  a  bluff,  from  which  there  was  no  escape, 
except  by  fighting  their  way  through,  or  leaping  from  a  lofty  and  almost  perpen- 
dicular precipice.  Finding  themselves  thus  cooped,  Morgan  concluded  that  "  dis- 
cretion was  tne  better  part  of  valor."  He,  with  the  remainder  of  the  gang,  sur- 
rendered to  Coliinel  Sbaokleford,  who  was  well-acquainted  with  the  redoubtable 
''John,"  and  is  said  to  be  a  distant  relative. 

The  prisoners  were  brought  back  to  Wellsville,  where  their  arrival  caused  great 
excitement  Morgan  retained  his  side  arms,  and  moved  about  freely,  although  al- 
ways accompanied  by  Colonel  Shackieford.  Last  night  (Sunday)  Morgan  and  his 
staff  slept  at  the  Whittaker  house,  in  Wellsville,  and  at  three  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing, they,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Bhackleford  and  his  staff,  left  on  the  regular 
train  for  Columbus.  Later  in  the  morning,  a  special  train  was  to  be  sent  to  Co- 
lumbus with  the  remainder  of  the  prisoners  and  their  guards. 

The  militia  are  constantly  bringing  in  to  the  line  of  road  stray  priEtouers, 
picked  up  in  the  country:  The  hills  are  swarming  with  armed  men,  hunting  for 
fugitive  rebels.  Nine  of  Morgan's  party  were  brought  to  Bayard  Station  this 
morning,  who  were  captured  in  the  neighborhood  by  the  provost  marshal's  force. 
They  were  taken  tfl  Alliance,  to  be  sent  from  that  place  to  Columbus. 

Morgan's  men  were  poorly  dressed,  ragged,  dirty,  and  very  badly  used  up.  Some 
of  them  wore  remnants  of  gray  uniforms,  but  most  of  them  were  attired  in  spoils 
gathered  during  their  raid.  They  were  much  discouraged  at  the  result  of  their 
raid,  and  the  prospect  of  affairs  generally. 

Morgan  himself  appeared  in  good  spirita,  and  quite  unconcerned  at  his  111  luck. 
He  is  a  well-built  man,  of  fresh  complesiim  and  sandy  hair  and  beard.  He,  last 
night,  enjoyed  for  the  first  time  In  a  long  while,  the  comforts  of  a  sound  sleep  In 
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rations  were  visihie.     He  has  rather  a  mild  face,  there  being  ci 
it  to  indicate  the  possession  of  unusual  intellectual  qualities. 

Colouel  Cluke  is  very  tall,  rising  probably  two  inches  over  eix  feet  He  was 
attired  much  after  the  manner  of  his  chief.  He  is  slender,  has  sandy  hair,  and 
looks  like  a  man  of  invincible  deMrmi  nation.  His  countenance  is  not  devoid  of 
certain  savage  lines,  which  correspond  well  with  his  barbarities  as  a  leader. 

On  their  arrival  at  Cincinnati  a  few  days  later,  a  lai^e  nrowd  was  assembled  at 
the  depot,  and  as  the  prisoners  moved,  immense  numbers  were  constantly  added 
to  it.  When  they  marched  down  Kioth-street  not  less  than  S.ODO  persons  sur- 
rounded the  famous  guerrilla  and  his  aids.  Many  of  these  lookers-on  seemed  ex- 
cited, and  cried,  "  Hang  the  out-throats,"  "  bully  for  the  horse-thieves."  iieveral 
of  the  spectators  were  flourishing  pistols,  but  the  guard  quickly  drove  them  away. 

The  capture  of  Morgan  oceaeioned  great  rejoicing;  and  Prentice,  of 
the  Louisville  Journal,  suggested  that  a  salute  of  one  gun  be  fired  be- 
fore everj  stable  door  in  tho  land. 

Morgan  and  a  number  of  hia  officers  were  confined  in  the  state 
prison,  at  Columbus,  from  which  the  great  raider,  with  several  com- 
panions made  liia  escape,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  November.  The 
following  particulars  of  the  flight  were  detailed  in  a  Eichmond  paper. 

It  had  been  previously  determined  that,  on  reaching  the  outer  walls,  the  parties 
should  separate,  Morgan  and  Uines  together,  and  the  othej's  to  sh  ipe  their  course 
for  thainsBlves.  Thus  thej  parted.  Hines  and  the  general  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  depot  to  purchase  thoir  tickets  for  Cincinnati.  But,  lo !  where  was  the  money? 
The  inventive  Hinea  had  only  to  touch  the  magical  wand  of  his  ingenuity  to  be 
supplied.  While  in  prison  he  had  taken  the  precaution,  after  planning  his  escape, 
to  write  to  a  lady  friend  in  a  peculiar  cypher,  which,  when  handed  to  the  author- 
ities to  read  through  openly,  contained  nothing  contraband,  but  which,  on  (he 
young  lady  receiving,  she,  according  to  instructions,  sent  biin  souje  books,  in  the 
back  of  one  of  which  she  concealed  some  "  greenbacks,"  and  across  the  inside 
wrote  her  name  to  indicate  the  place  where  the  money  was  deposited  I  The  books 
came  safe  to  hand,  and  Hines  was  flush  I  Going  boldly  up  to  the  ticket  olfice,  . 
while  Morgan  modestly  stood  back  and  adjusted  a  pair  of  green  goggles  over  his 
eyes,  which  one  of  the  men,  having  weak  eyes,  had  worn  in  the  prison. 

They  took  their  seats  in  the  oars  without  suspicion.  How  their  hearts  beat 
until  the  locomotive  whistled  to  start  I  Slowly  the  wheels  turn,  and  they  are  ofi'l 
The  cars  were  due  Jn  Cincinnati  at  T  o'clock,  a.  if.  At  Xenia,  they  were  detained 
one  hour.  What  keen  anguish  of  suspense  did  they  not  suffer?  They  knew  at 
S  o'clock.  A,  H.,  the  convicts  would  be  called,  and  that  their  escape  would  then  be 
disooreted,  when  it  would  be  telegraphed  in  ever^  direction ;  consequently,  the 
guards  would  be  ready  to  greet  them  on  their  arrisal.  They  were  rnpidly  near- 
ing  the  city  of  abolition  hogdoiiL  It  was  a  cool,  rainy  morning.  Just  as  the  tnun 
entered  the  suburbs,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  depot,  the  two  escaped  prisoners 
went  out  on  the  platform  and  put  on  the  brakes,  obeckin^  the  cars  sufficiently  to 
let  them  jump  off.  Hines  jumped  off  first,  and  fell,  considerably  stunned.  Mor- 
gan followed,  unhurt.  They  immediately  made  for  the  river.  Here  they  found 
a  boy  with  a  skiff,  who  had  just  ferried  across  some  ladies  from  the  Kentucky  side. 
They  dared  not  turn  their  heads  for  fear  of  seeing  the  guards  coming.  ''  Hines," 
whispered  the  general,  "look  and  see  if  anybody  is  coming!  "  The  boy  was  told 
they  wanted  lo  cross,  but  he  desired  to  wait  for  more  passengers.  The  general 
told  him  he  was  in  a  hurry,  and  promised  to  pay  double  fare.  The  skiff  shot  out 
into  the  stream— they  soon  reached  the  Kentucky  shore,  and  breathed — free  I 

THE   VALLANDIGHAM   CAMPAIGN. 

From  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  the  opposition  of  the  Hon.  Clem- 
ent L.  Yallandigham,  M.  C.  from  the  Dayton  district,  to  the  govern- 
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meut  was  so  marked  as  to  be  generally  considered  aa  amounting  to  ac- 
tual sympathy  with  the  south. 

On  the  i9th  of  April,  1863,  Gen.  Bumside,  commanding  department 
of  the  Ohio,  issued  his  famous  order  No.  38,  in  which  he  said,  "  The 
iiabit  of  declaring  sympathies  for  the  enemy  will  no  longer  be  toler- 
ated in  this  department.  Persons  committing  such  offenses  will  be  at 
once  arrested  with  a  view  to  being  tried  as  above  stated,  or  sent  be- 
yond our  lines,  into  the  lines  of  their  friends." 

Mr.  Yallandigham,  in  a  speech  at  Mount  Vernon,  Knox  county,  on 
thelst  of  May,  commented  with  great  bitterness  on  the  above  order, 
which  resulted  in  his  arrest  at  his  residence  in  Dayton  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th  of  the  same  month.  He  was  taken  to  Cincinnati,  tried 
by  a  military  commisaion,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment in  Fort  Warren  during  the  ■war.  This  sentence  was  changed  by 
the  president,  into  banishment  beyond  the  federal  lines,  which  was 
carried  into  effect. 

Much  sympathy  was  expressed  for  Vallandigham  by  his  friends  and 
the  opposition  press;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  general  ap- 
proval of  the  course  pursued  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation. 
Prominent  among  the  former  was  Governor  Seymour,  of  New  York, 
and  the  Freeman's  Journal  said,  "Ohio  has  her  exiled  hero,  Vallaudig- 

The  Bndden  rise  of  the  opposition  party  to  the  war  following  the 
unfortunate  issue  of  McClellan's  campaign  in  Virginia,  and  Buell's  in 
Kentucky,  in  the  latter  part  of  1862,  together  with  the  issuing  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln's  proclamation,  in  January,  1863,  had  emboldened  Mr. 
Vallandigham  to  urge  his  peculiar  views.  This  had  greatly  excited 
the  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  in  their  numerous  addresses  and  letters 
they  appealed  to  the  people  at  home  to  stand  by  the  union.  General 
Eosecrans,  whose  signal  victory  at  Stone  Eiver,  and  whose  generosity 
of  spirit  and  fatherly  care  of  his  men  had  endeared  him  to  the  peopCe 
of  Ohio,  wrote  an  eloquent,  patriotic  letter  to  the  legislature,  and  his 
Ohio  soldiers  an  address  to  their  friends  at  home;  the  latter  wo  have 
preserved  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  times. 

The  Uatile-Field  of  Stonb  River  '  Vl.,  1,  1863. 
To  the  People  of  Ohio :  The  Ohio  Boldiera  of  the  weBtern  army,  your  friends, 
brothers  and  sons,  address  you  from  this  field  of  renown,  in  urgent  entreaty,  upon 
mattera  of  euohgrave  imixirt  to  them  and  to  the  country,  as  to  demand  your  ealin 
and  patient  audience.  Exiles  from  home  for  long  weary  months,  away  from  the 
Betty  strife  of  local  polities  and  the  influence  of  aelSsh  demafioguea  and  party 
leaders,  with  the  pure  and  steadfast  faith  in  the  holy  cause  of  defending  our  ^v- 
ernment  whioh  brought  us  into  the  field,  and  has  sustained  us  in  perils,  hardships, 
toils  and  exposures,  whioh  have  8carcel;('  a  parallel  in  history,  we  feel  none  of  Che 
aoriraonious  bitterness  that  now  enters  into  the  ignoble  contentions  of  home  poli- 
tics, and  calmly  view  th«  conditions  of  the  country  from  the  only  true  standpoint, 
the  soldier's  and  patriot's  devotion  to  the  great  republic — once  blessed  of  all  na- 

_  We  ask,  what  means  this  wild,  shameless  party  strife  at  home  ?  why  any  oppo- 
sition to  this  war  of  self-preservation  ?  why  any  but  political  demagogues  should 
wish  a  severance  of  the  republic?  wherefore  a  fcxilish  cry  for  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities on  our  part,  to  give  time  W  the  traitor-rebels  to  strengthen  their  defenses 
and  disoipiine  their  armies  ?  why  should  the  brave,  true  men  of  the  great  army  o 
the  United  States,  war-brokeo,  toii-iv.pro  aod  battle-stained,  be  left  without  sym- 
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pathj  ftom  you,  men  nf  Ohio,  now  enjoying  the  blessinga  of  peace,  careless  of 
Gangers  of  invasion,  war'a  draail  terrors,  only  because  we,  your  brothers  tuti 
aons,  stand  "between  jour  Joved  homes  and  war's  desolation? 

Are  we  not  in  war  ?  is  not  the  whole  force  of  the  government  employed  in  de- 
fending the  nation  against  ft  gigantic  effort  to  destroy  it  ?  Has  not  blood  Sowed 
like  water,  and  treasure  expended  enough  to  make  rich  a  nation  ?     Is  it  not  worth 

Eireserving  ?     Can  two  or  more  states  be  carved  out  peacefully  from  the  present 
aved  republic  ?     Can  we  give  away  its  rivers,  lands  and  loyal  people  lo  its  destroy- 
■■-=  •>     n-n  ™^  oiP^-H   tJ3  divide  the  republic  into  contending  petty  states,  and  be 
""'  '    ■  ■■■■ "  ■    iliti     "     " 
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forever  the  victims  of  internecine  wars  between  small  principalit 
quietly,  calmly,  even  complacently,  sit  by  and  see  the  grand  republic  of  the  world 
thus  cut  off  and  destroyed  by  innate  weakness  ?  No  honest  citizen  of  Ohio  is 
willing  that  such  should  be  our  fate 

What  matters  now  the  cause  of  the  war?  By  whose  fault,  or  by  the^doption 
of  what  mistaken  policy  ?  It  exists !  It  must  be  fought  out,  or  ended  by  giving 
up  all  that  it  is  waged  for.  For  the  sake  of  peace ;  for  fear  of  Che  shedding  of 
blood ;  would  any  basely  give  up  his  nation  and  become  the  citizen  of  a  ruined 
and  dishonored  land  ? 

wherefore  this  opposition  to  the  war  ?  Because  a  particular  party  is  in 
Because  ita  policy  is  obnoiious  ?  Because  it  has  committed  errors? 
it  baa  thrown  to  its  surface  and  ei^en  prominence  to  bad  or  incompetent 
meu,  or  adopted  political  theories  and  sought  to  make  them  practical,  which  are 
condemned  by  many  good  men  ?  No  1  the  remedy  for  all  these  evils,  if  they  esist 
at  all,  may  be  sought  in  the  quiet  but  powerful  means  of  the  ballot,  wliich  has 
power  in  our  government  to  change  dynasties,  where  the  armies  of  the  world 
would  fail 

Is  it  thought  that  peace  and  a  voluntAry  restoration  of  the  union  may  be  effected 
by  compromise?  All  that  has  been  tried.  Disdainfully,  the  rebels  Sanri  back  in  our 
faces  every  proffered  olive-branch,  before  peaceful  men  became  armed  soldiers 
and  the  booming  of  Fort  Kumter's  cannoD,  with  its  terrible  alarm,  called  a  nation 
to  arms.  And  now,  insolent  and  defiant,  they  laugh  to  scorn  all  thoughts  of  peace 
on  any  other  terms  than  recognition  of  their  false  nationality.  They  are  stronger 
now  than  then.  The  despots  and  money-changers  of  Europe  have  given  them 
substantial  ifld  !«  destroy  a  republic ;  they  have  more  powerful  armies,  abler  gen- 
erals and  a  Urmer  determination  than  when  the  rebellion  began.  Thpy  knovr 
their  strength  and  appeal  to  it — not  to  the  poor  demag(»ues  of  the  north,  who  are 
their  allies.  Tbey  condeinn  and  despise  them.  Bead  their  proclamations,  ad- 
dresses, army  orders  and  newspapers.  At  no  time  have  they  ever  spoken  of  north- 
ern friends,  except  as  allies  in  the  war  I  They  deride  the  foolish  appeals  of  their 
northern  allies  for  peace  and  compromise,  and  preclude  all  hope  of  the  restoratioD 
of  the  union  on  any  terms. 

What  incalculable  mischief  is  being  done  by  these  northern  allies — their 
speeches  and  newspapers  are  quoted,  and  results  of  elections  reported  in  southern 

Iiapers,  as  evidence,  not  of  any  hope  of  restoring  the  anion,  but  to  show  that  the 
oval  people  of  the  north  are  becoming  willing  to  submit  to  any  dishonorable  and 
humiliating  terms  of  peace,  based  even  on  a  full  recognition  that  this  fiendish  re- 
bellion was  right,  and  that  it  was  well  to  destroy  this  government. 

People  of  Ohio  I  Sut  one  alleniatine  is  left  you.  You  Ttiust  pronounce  Ihia  a 
juaf  rebellion ;  you  must  aay  that  it  waa  right  and  juatijiabh  to  dettr<iy  this  re- 
public; that  a  republic  is  a  weak,  helpless  govemmeut  powerless  to  sustain  itself , 
and  to  be  destroyed  wltenever  coiispiratora  enough  can  be  allied  for  the  jrurpose,  or 
you.  mast  show  to  the  world  the  power  of  self-preservation  in  the  great  example  of 
confederated  republics.  That  it  has  a  quiet,  dormant  force,  which,  aroused,  baa 
gigantic  strength  and  energy.  That  it  not  only  can  protect  ita  citizens  in  all  their 
rights  and  privileges,  but  can  sustain  itself  as  well  against  foreign  attack  as  inter- 
nal treason. 

We  are  fighting  for  the  republic — to  it  we' have  given  our  hearts,  our  arms,  our 
lives.  We  intend  to  stand  between  you  and  the  desolating  hosts  of  the  rebels, 
whose  most  cherished  hope  and  desire  has  been,  f 
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ravage  your  own  heaatiful  Ohiu.  Once  already  we  have  stood  as  a  living  wall  be- 
tween you  and  this  fate,  and  we  may  have  to  do  it  ajrain. 

Men  of  Ohio!  You  know  not  what  this  western  armj  has  auffered.  Yon  know 
not  now  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  your  eoldiera  in  Iheic  chill  tents,  their 
shelterless  bivouitcs,  their  lon^,  weary  marches,  and  their  battte-thinned  ranks. 
If  there  be  honesty  and  purity  in  human  taotives,  it  must  be  found  among  your 
long-enduring  soldiers.  Hear  us,  and  for  your  country's  sake,  if  not  for  ours, 
st4>p  your  wild,  shameless  political  strifes,  unite  for  (be  common  cause,  and  never 
think  or  speak  of  peace  and  compromise  until  the  now  empty  terms  mean— the 
republic  as  it  was,  peaceably  if  it  may  be,  but  forcibly  at  all  events.  It  is  said 
war  and  force  can  nut  restore  the  union  !     What  can  ? 

Is  there  anythinjc  else  that  has  been  left  untried,  short  of  national  dishonor 
and  shame?  Nothing.  Purely  physical  power  has  been  invoked  to  destroy  the 
government,  and  physical  force  must  meet  it  Conquer  the  rebellious  armies, 
shut  in  by  blockades  and  victorious  armies  the  deluded  people  of  the  rebellious 
states,  and  let  no  peace,  no  happiness,  no  prosperity  dwell  in  their  land  or  homes, 
until  they  riRC  agaiust  their  tyrants,  until  popular  opinion  with  them  overthrows 
their  false  government,  and  dooms  their  despotic  leaders.  Whip  them  and  confine 
them,  until  '' Acteeon  is  devoured  by  his  own  dogs." 

This  is  all  that  can  be  done,  and  it  inust  bo  done  with  the  determined  energy 
of  a  united  peopla  Thus  feel  and  think  the  soldiers  i>f  the  grand  army  of  the 
United  States.  Are  you  with  us,  or  will  you  now  desert  us,  sell  your  national 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  and  for  success  in  local  polities,  barter  away 
your  country,  crawl  at  the  feet  and  lick  the  hands  of  the  perfidious,  cruel  and 
devilish  conspirators,  who  hare  organized  this  rebellion,  and  who  boaat  of  their 
suooeBs  in  destroying  your  government,  slaying  your  sons  and  wasting  your  trea- 
sure, contemned,  derided  and  despised  by  them,  while  you  arn  humbly  craving 
their  favor?  Not  waiting  or  even  hoping  for  returnins  loyalty  in  them,  or  for 
terms  of  peace  to  bi  tendered  by  them  7  Can  you  thus  dishonor  youraelvea,  your 
soldiers  or  yoar  state  ? 

We  ask  you  now  to  stav,  support  and  uphold  the  hands  of  your  soldiers. 

Give  some  of  the  wasted  sympathy,  so  ill;  but  freely  bestowed  upon  the  old  poli- 
tical hacks  and  demagogues,  who  seek  a  blessed  martyrdom  in  Lincoln  bastiles, 
to  the  suffering  but  bravely-enduring  soldiers  who,  in  the  camp,  the  fold  and  the 
hospital,  bear  real  hardships  unconiplniningly.  If  treason  must  run  riot  in  the 
north,  keep  it  Idiere — insult  not  jour  soldiers  by  sending  to  them  the  vile  emana- 
tions of  the  traitors  who  are  riding  into  office,  place  and  power,  over  the  ruins  of 
the  government,  and  making  them  their  stepping-stones.  Insult  us  not  by  letters, 
speeches  and  papers,  which  tell  us  we  are  engj^ed  as  hireling*  in  an  unholy,  abo- 
lition war,  whtcli  make  mob  idols  of  the  hour  of  those  whose  hypocritical  dema- 
Soguery  takes  shape  in  cowardly,  covert  treason — whose  constont  vocation  is 
enunciation  of  their  government  and  its  armed  defenders. 

The  army  of  the  weft  is  in  terrible  earnest — earnest  to  conquer  and  destroy 
armed  rebels — earnest  to  meet  force  with  force — earnest  in  its  hearty  detestation 
of  cowardly  traitors  at  home — earnest  in  will  and  power  to  overcome  all  who  de- 
sire the  nation's  min. 

Ohio's  100,000  soldiers  in  the  field,  citizens  at  home,  potent  in  either  capacity, 
ask  their  fathers,  brethren  and  friends,  by  their  firesides  and  in  their  peaceful 
home^,  to  hear  and  heed  this  appeal,  and  to  put  an  end  to  covert  treason  at  home, 
more  dangerous  now  to  our  national  existence  than  the  presence  of  the  armed 
hosts  of  misguided  rebels  in  the  field. 

On  the  hearing  and  adoption  of  this  address  by  the  Ist  brigade,  3d  d  v  *<  on  t4th 
army  corps.  Colonel  Walker  also  reported  the  following  reaolut  on  wh  h  was 
nnanimously  adopted: 

"  T herifWe,  Sesoliied,  For  ourselves,  we  are  resolved  to  mainta  n  the  honor 
and  integrity  of  our  government;  from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the  gulf  and  fetween 
the  oceans,  there  shall  he  but  one  supreme  political  power.  We  are  al  le  to  de- 
fend our  birthright;  the  blood  of  our  sires  is  not  contaminated  in  our  veins,  we 
are  neither  to  be  insulted  nor  robbed  with  impunity;  the  government  we  defend 
was  formed  for  noble  purposes;  we  are  the  executors  of  a  living,  a  dying  testae 
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it  written  in  the  Mood  of  our  fathers,  whiuh  we  will  re-writa  in  our  own  j  to 
preserve  our  fcovernment,  is,  to  us,  a  law  unalterable  in  our  hearts  as  the  decrees 


t  petty  ti 


of  Heaven;  we  stop  not  now  to  point  the  finse.  „.  ....m  „v  „=..,  .,^,^,^  „ 
Tftinly  seek  to  iniuurtalize  themselves  by  aets  of  treason— too  cowardly  to  Sm 
with  an  uplifted  hand,  too  dastardly  to  stake  life  for  life,  as  more  honorahle  trai- 
tors d<i~lot  them  hear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  time  coming,  when  the  honest  in- 
difjnaliim  of  a  loyal  people  will  hurl  them  headlong  into  an  abyss  as  bottomless 
as  the  pit.'' 

Tho  banishment  of  Mr.  VaUandigham  a  few  months  sabsequent  to 
this  fermentation  among  the  people,  hut  served  to  iiicrcaBe  it.  And 
so  much  sympathy  was  aroused  for  liim  that  the  opposition  were  con- 
strained to  nominate  him  for  governor,  at  the  fall  election.  Mr.  Val- 
landigham,  who  had  been  permitted  to  leave  the  southern  lines  bythe 
rebel  leaders,  made  his  way  to  Canada;  and  there  on  the  border 
W'atched  the  canvass.  In  the  resnlt,  John  C.  Brough,  the  anion  can- 
didate, was  elected  by  the  largest  majority  of  any  previous  candidate 
for  the  gubernatorial  chair.  His  total  majority  was  101,099.  Of  this, 
the  home  majority  was  61,920  and  the  soldiera'  majority  39,179.  Out 
of  43,755  soldiers'  votes  only  2,288  were  given  for  VaUandigham  i  but 
of  the  citizens  who  remained  at  home,  secure  from  war's  alarms,  over 
180,000  signified  their  preference  for  him ;  many  sincerely  rc^irded 
him  as  the  subject  of  oppression.  In  thousands  of  cases,  the  sons  in 
the  army  voted  one  way  while  the  fathers  on  the  farms  vottid  the 
other.  The  soldiers'  votes  was  a  signal  illustration  of  the  Jicaven- 
givcn  principle  that  those  who  mostly  do  sacrifice  for  a  canso,  mostly 
do  love  it.  The  canvass  was  the  moat  exciting  ever  known  iji  any 
state:  and  honorable  to  the  defeated  minority  that  they  submitted 
with  such  equanimity  to  tho  adverse  verdict. 

The  generals  of  ohio. 

Ohio  is  the  native  state  of  more  eminent  generals  than  any  other. 
Among  these  are  Eosecrans,  Grant,  Sherman,  Sheridan,  Gilmore,  Mc- 
Pherson,  Custer,  Stanley,  Granger,  Steedman,  "Weitzell,  Crooke,  Gar- 
field, Lytle  and  others,  four  of  these  names— Grant,  Eoeecrana,  Sher- 
man and  Sheridan — will  forever  live. 

Grant  was  born  in  1822  at  Point  Pleasant,  in  Clermont  connty,  atwo 
hours'  trip  by  steamboat  from,  and  above,  Cincinnati,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio.  The  three  others  were  born  in  the  heart  of  the  state ;  Rose- 
erans,  in  1819,  in  Kingston,  Delaware  county,  twenty-five  miles  north 
of  Columbus;  Sherman,  in  1818,  in  Lancaster,  Fairfield  county, 
twenty-eight  miles  southeast  of  Columbus:  Sheridan,  In  1831,  in  Som- 
erset, Perry  county,  eighteen  miles  east  of  Lancaster:  all  four  gradu- 
ated at  West  Point. 

A  vivid  pen-picture  of  Grant  and  Sherman,  drawn  in  a  single  frame, 
by  one  who  saw  them  when  together  at  Vtckshnrg,  is  in  place  here. 

Firat  in  rank,  as  well  as  notoriety,  we  have  Lieutenant-General   U  S  Ghant 

in-iifferently  known  as  Grant.  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  United  States  Grant,  Uncle  Sam 
Grant,  and  "Unconditional  Surrender"  Grant;  the  same  whose  "moTe  on  tho 
enemy  s  works  "  >t  Fort  Donelson  has  beeome  national  property,  and  the  same 
nian  under  whose  lead  our  armies  have  split  the  confederacy  in  two,  and  wrung 
from  their  (frasp  all.  or  the  greater  tmrtion,  of  the  Mississippi  valley 
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thruat  a  little  forward  of  the  perpendiciilnr,  his  left  hand  ii 
lalouns,  an  unlighted  eigar  in  his  mouth,  his  _.,...  . 
from  the  haie  of  abstraotiim  that  veils  th^io,  and  a  eountennnco  drawn  into  fur- 
rows of  thought,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  is  intenaelj  pre-occupied.  The 
aoIdiei'S  observe  him  coming,  and  rise  to  their  feet,  gather  on  each  side  of  the  way 
to  see  him  pass — they  do  not  salute  him,  thaj  only  watch  him  uuriouely,  with  a 
certain  sort  of  familiar  reverence.  His  abstracted  air  is  not  so  great,  while  he  is 
thus  raoving  along,  as  U>  prevent  hia  seeing  evejjthinf!  without  appar«ntlv  looking 
(it  it;  you  will  see  this  in  the  fact  that  however  dense  the  crowd  in  which  you 
stand,  if  you  are  an  acquaintance,  his  eye  will  for  an  instant  rest  on  yours  with  a 
(llance  of,  and  with  it  a  grave  nod  of,  reooijnition,  A  plain  blue  suit,  without 
searf,  sword  or  trappingsof  any  sort,  save  "the  triple-starred  shouIder-Btrap— an 
indifferently  good  "Kossuth  ''  hat,  with  the  top  battered  in  close  to  his  head;  fall 
beard,  of  a  cross  between  "  light "  and  "  sandy ;"  a  stiuare  out  face,  whose  linea 
and  contour  indicate  extreme  endurance  and  determination,  complete  the  exter- 
nal appearance  of  this  small  man,  as  one  sees  him  passing  along,  turning  and 
chewing  restlessly  the  end  of  his  unlighted  cigar. 

His  countenance,  in  rest,  has  the  rigid  immobility  of  oast-iron ;  and,  while  this 
indicates  the  unyielding  tenacity  of  a  bull-dog,  one  finds  only  in  his  gray  eyes  the 
emiles  and  other  evidences  of  the  possession  of  those  other  traits  seen  upon  the 
lips  and  over  the  faces  of  ordinary  people.  On  horseback,  he  loses  all  the  awk- 
wardness wbioh  distingubhes  him  tis  he  moves  about  on  foot  Brect  and  graceful, 
he  seems  a  portion  of  his  steed,  without  which  the  full  effect  would  be  incomplete. 
He  held  in  early  days  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  rider  in  the  Academy,  and 
he  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  his  excellence  in  this  respect. 

Along  with  the  body  guard  of  General  Grant  is  his  son  Fred.,  a  stout  lad  of 
some  twelve  summers.  He  endures  all  the  marches,  follows  his  father  under  (ire 
with  all  the   coolness  of  an   old  soldier;  and   is,  in   short,  a  "  chip  of  the  old 

Of  General  Grant's  ability  I  need  say  nothing — he  has  been  so  long  before  the 
public  that  all  can  judge  for  themselves.  The  south  calls  hia  sncceBses  "luck;  " 
we  in  the  west  believe  that  he  owes  them  mostly  to  the  possession  of  a  cautious 
military  judgment,  assisted  by  good  advisers,  and  backed  by  invincible  persever- 
ance, endurance  and  determination. 

Almost  the  exact  opposite  in  every  feature  of  our  taciturn,  unsmiling  chief,  is 
Mftjor-General  (Jhrbhan.  Tall,  loosely-built,  narrow  chest,  sandy  hair  and  beard, 
light  gray  eyes,  glancing  incessandy  in  every  direction,  smiling  mouth  and  rapid 
utterance,  he  forms  a  character  as  opposite  Grant's  as  lenith  to  nadir.  Grant 
goes  about  like  a  piece  of  marble,  endowed  with  just  sufficient  vitality  for  pur- 
poses of  locomotion,  while  Sherman,  whether  walking,  talking  or  langbing,  walks, 
talks  and  laughs,  "all  over."  Grant's  soul  is  crusted  over  wit*  rigidity— Sher- 
man's bursts  out  at  every  pour,  every  agitation  of  his  inner  man  produces  a  cor- 
responding agitation  of  bis  physical  machine.  Soul  and  body  seem  attuned  in 
such  harmony,  that  a  chord  struck  upon  the  former  communicates  its  vibrations 
to  one  in  the  latter. 

Socially,  he  is  a  pleasant  man,  affable  to  his  inferiors  and  engaging  to  his  equa.la, 
with  a  mood  that  changes  with  the  rapidity  of  the  barometer  in  die  tropics.  With 
an  utterance  rapid  almost  to  inooherency,  he,  at  one  instant,  is  relating  some 
laughable  incident,  the  next  unfolding  the  details  of  some  masterly  plan,  and  the 
next  hurling  fierce  imprecations  upon  the  head  of  some  offender. 

Like  Grant,  he  has  courage  and  endurance  in  abundance — like  him,  he  will 
ride  into  a  storm  of  bullets,  and  sit  there  and  watch  and  order  as  unconcernedly 
as  if  the  air  were  filled  with  rosea  instead  of  hissing  messengers  of  death.  Of 
his  ability,  there  is  in  the  army  but  one  opinion,  and  that  is,  that  among  the  ablest 
man  that  this  war  baa  produced,  he  is  entitied  to  no  second  rank.  His  ability  is 
not  confined  to  any  specialty  ;  he  is  equally  at  home  whether  drilling  a  company 
or  divinion,  inspecting  a  quartermaster's  accounts,  arranging  the  details  of  a  battle, 
making  an  advance  or  ordering  a  retreat ;  in  short,  he  seems  to  be,  and  is  fBmiliar 
not  only  with  the  practical  details  of  war,  hut  the  principles  which  underlie  this 
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"Phil.  Shkridan,"  as  his  soldiers  call  him,  is  the  Murat  of  the 
American  army.  One  who  knew  him  when  his  star  was  rapidly  cul- 
minating, says  1  * 

We  have  an  enthusiastic  admiration  for  "Phil."  Sheridnn— Brigadier-General 
Ph.  Sheridaa  We  heard  of  him  first  at  Corinth,  Missiaeippi.  He  hsd  been  com- 
manding cavalry  under  Hoseorans— whose  estimate  of  soldiers  carries  weiijht. 
He  delighted  more  W  talk  of  "Phil."  Sheridan  than  of  any  man  in  the  nrmy — 
General  George  H.  Thomas  excepted.  Of  him  he  always  spoke  reverentially— a 
man  who  reminded  him  of  Washinjjton.  Roseerans  admired  Sheridan's  curt,  de- 
cisive way  of  doing  things.  "Phil.,"  he  said,  -'has  no  Burplusr^e.  He  does 
things ;  '  and  the  general  was  happy  in  descrihiog  the  grim,  insinuating  pleasantry 
with  which  Sheridan  outwitted  the  enemy,  or  hung  a  spy.  Language  can't  express 
It,  because  it  lacks  the  e-sentials  of  voice  and  manner.  "  Send  Phil.  Sheridan  on 
an  expedition,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  "and  he  will  accomplish   it,  if  it  is  in  the 

Ewer  of  man— he  is  ready,  fertile  in  resources,  with  large  executive  faculty,  and 
fight9,^fl'Afa/—doyou  know  vfhat  that  means?" 

Fighting  was  his  forte,  and  yet  he  is  the  ■'  mildeetmannered  man  "  that  ever 
slashed  a  rebel  crown  with  saber.  It  is  related  of  Jiim,  that  he  fought  his  way 
through  West  Point,  and  almost  fought  his  wayo«(.  We  have  his  own' confession, 
that  durinj;  hia  last  jear  he  had  only  "five  points  "  to  make  to  he  permitted  to  re^ 
tire  without  the  honors  of  the  institution.  The  management  of  those  "five  points" 
was  a  difficult  and  delicate  operation.  Nevertheless,  he  graduated  with  distinc- 
tion, and  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  the  academy. 

Your  Erst  view  of  him  disajipoints  you  a  little.  Imagination  always  plays  the 
mischief  with  your  estimate  of  a  hero  whom  you  have  not  seen — heroic  stature, 
handsome  face,  commanding  presence,  all  seem  associated  with  heroes,  Sheridan 
is  a  quiet,  wiry,  strong  little  man,  not  over  five  feet  seven,  or  a  half  inch  more, 
hut  with  broad  shoulders  and  strongly-knit  frame— weighing,  perhaps,  one  hund- 
red and  forty,  or  a  trifle  more;  short,  wiry,  black  hair,  compact  head  and  medium 
forehead,  sharp,  gray  eyes,  a  composed  and  firm  countenance — with  somewhat 
Milesian  features,  and  a  brownish  complexion,  shaded  with  closely -cropped 
whiskers. 

He  is  only  thirty-two,_but  his  weather-beaten  face  advertises  at  least  five  years 
more.  But  his  stature  is  soon  forgotten  in  his  presence.  He  grows  wonderfully 
on  a  horse,  and  especially  on  a  battle-field.  On  the  dreadful  morning  of  Stone 
river,  when  he  emerged  with  his  mangled  division  in  solid  phalani  from  the  fright- 
ful cedars,  he  loomed  up  like  a  very  giant  He  was  grave,  but  firm,  strong,  and, 
as  Roseerans  dashed  up  to  him  in  the  tumult  of  battle,  his  deporfment  seemed  to 
express,  "  Yon  see,  general,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  my  division  that  we  did  not 
stay,'  ^  He  had  lost  his  hat  and  fought  bareheaded  until  a  trooper  handed  him  a 
hat  picked  up  in  the  field— a  dead  soldier's  no  doubt.  Sunday  morning  after- 
ward—the enemy  had  gone  then— Sheridan,  sitting  upon  an  old  stump,  at  general 
headquarters,  told  the  story  quietly,  but  graphically :  "  General,  1  lost  1,796  men, 
70  of  them  oflScers,  with  my  3  brigade  commanders." 

'J'hese  were  noble  Sill,  Roberts  and  Shaeffer — than  whom  more  gallant  soldiers 
never  fought  under  the  flae.  Shme  river  made  Sheridan  a  major-general,  and  they 
always  said  in  the  army  of  the  Oumberhiad,  "  Phil.  Sheridan  is  the  rising  man  of 
this  army."  When  Grant  put  him  in  command  of  the  cavalry  on  the  "Potomac 
those  who  knew  him  recognized  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war.  General  Sheridan  was  a  lieutenant  of  infantry. 
Governor  Blair,  of  Michigan,  commissioned  him  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Mich- 
igan cavalry,  and  he  was  actively  engaged  in  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  doing 
viiiuable  service  and  hard  fighting,  until  he  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general, 
soon  after  which  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  division  in  lUoCook's  corps, 
where  he  remained  until  assigned  to  the  position  of  commander  of  the  cavalry  in 
the  army  of  the  Potomac.     His  parents  are  natives  of  Ireland,  but  he  is  a  naDive 

In  the  history  of  war  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  the  mere  per- 
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Bonal  advent  ot  a  general  upon  the  field,  unauatained  by  a  body  of 
ftesli  troops,  changing,  by  the  simple  magic  of  his  presence,  a  defeat 
into  a  victory,  excepting  in  the  casoof  Sheridan  at  Cedar  creek.  Our 
men  had  given  way  everywhere,  and  when,  as  thus  described : 

Suddenly  there  is  a  duet  ia  tha  rear,  on  the  WineheBter  road,  and  almost  before 
■we  are  aware,  a  flery-lookinK,  impetuoas,  dashing  joung  man  in  full  majur-ficn- 
eral's  unLForm,  and  riding  furiously  a  magnificent  blact  horae,  literally  "flecked 
with  foam,"  and  no  poetic  lioenae  about  it,  reins  up  and  sprinjEs  off  b;y  General 
Crook's  Bide.  There  is  a  perfect  roar,  as  everybody  recognized  Sheridan.  He 
talks  with  Crook  a  little  while,  cuttiofi  away  at  the  tops  of  the  weeda  with  hia 
riding-whip.  General  Crook  speaks  half  a  dozen  sentences,  that  sound  a  great 
deal  iike  the  whip,  and  by  that  time  some  of  the  staff  are  up.  They  are  sent  fly- 
ing in  difl'erent  directions.  Sheridan  and  Crook  lie  down  and  seem  to  be  talking, 
and  all  is  quiet  again,  eseept  the  ?ioiou8  shells  of  the  different  batteries,  and  the 
roar  of  artillery  along  the  line.  After  a  while,  Colonel  Forsyth  comes  down  in 
our  front  and  shouts  to  the  general :  "The  19th  corps  is  closed  up,  sir.  bheridan 
jumps  up,  gives  one  more  cut  with  hia  whip,  whirls  himself  around  once,  jumps 
on  his  horse  and  starts  up  the  line.  Just  as  he  starts  he  says  to  our  men—"  We 
are  going  to  have  a  good  thing  ou  them  now,  boys!"  It  don't  sound  like  Cicero, 
or  Daniel  Webster,  hut  it  doufiied  (Ae/((ree  at  our  end  of  the  Hne.   _         _ 

And  so  he  rode  off,  a  long  wave  of  yells  roliin;;  op  to  the  right  with  him.  We 
took  our  posts,  the  line  moved  forward— and  the  balance  of  tliat  day  is  already 
history. 

The  descriptive  poem  of  Buchanan  Bead  is  as  stirring  as  words  can 
paint  deeds.  Genius  in  song  illustrates  genius  in  war,  and  the  hearts 
of  the  nation  beat  in  unison  with  the  music. 

SHERIDAU'a  BinH. 

Up  from  the  south  at  break  of  day, 
Bringing  to  Winchester  fresh  dismay. 
The  affrighted  air  with  a  shudder  bore, 
Like  a  herald  in  hast«  to  the  chieftain's  door, 
The  terrible  grumble  and  rumble  and  roar, 
Telling  the  battle  was  on  once  more. 
And  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

And  wilder  still  those  billows  of  war 

Thundered  along  the  horiion's  bar. 

And  louder  yet  into  Winchester  rolled 

The  roar  of  that  red  sea  uncontrolled. 

Malting  the  blood  of  the  listener  cold 

Aa  he  thought  of  the  stake  in  that  fiery  fray, 

Aud  Sheridan  twenty  miles  away. 

But  there  is  a  road  from  Winchester  town, 

A  good,  broad  highway  leading  down  ; 

And  there,  through  the  flush  of  morning  light, 

A  steed,  as  hiaek  as  the  steeds  of  night. 

Was  seen  to  pass  as  with  eagle  flights 

As  if  he  knew  the  terrible  need 

He  stretched  away  with  his  utmost  speed ; 

Hill  rose  and  fell— but  his  heart  was  gay, 

With  Sheridan  fifteen  miles  away. 

Still  sprung  from  those  swift  hoofs,  thundering  south, 
The  dust,  like  the  smoke  from  the  cannon's  mouth, 
Or  the  trail  of  a  comet,  sweeping  faster  and  faster, 
Foreboding  to  traitors  the  doom  of  disaster; 
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The  heart  of  the  steed  and  the  heart  of  the  master 
Were  beating  like  prisoners  assaulting  their  walls, 
Impatient  to  be  where  the  battle-field  calls ; 
Bverj  nerte  of  the  ciiargec  was  strained  to  full  play, 
With  Sheridan  only  ten  miles  away. 

Under  his  spurning  feet,  the  mad 

Like  ati  arrowy  Alpine  river  flowed. 

And  tha  landscape  sped  away  behind 

Like  an  ocean  flying  before  the  wind; 

And  the  steed,  like  a  bark  fed  with  furnace  ire, 

Swept  on,  with  his  wild  eyes  full  of  fire. 

But,  lol  he  is  nearing  his  heart's  desire^ 

He  is  snuffing  the  smoke  of  the  roaring  fray, 

With  Sheridan  only  five  miles  away. 

The  first  that  the  general  saw  were  the  groups 
Of  stragglers,  and  then  the  retreating  troops; — 
What  was  done— what  Ui  do— a  glance  tn!d  hira  both 
Then  striking  his  spurs  with  a  terrible  oath,  ' 

He  dashed  down  the  line  '  mid  a  storm  of  huzzas, 
And  the  wave  of  tetreat  checked  its  course  there  because 
1  he  sight  of  the  master  compelled  it  to  pause, 
With  foam  and  with  dust  the  black  chai^er  was  gray; 
By  the  flash  of  his  eye,  and  his  red  nostrils'  play, 
He  seemed  to  the  whole  great  army  to  say: 
"I  have  brought  you  Sheridan  all  the  way 
From  Winchester  down  to  save  the  day  I  " 

•  Hurrah,  hurrah,  for  Sheridan  I 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  for  horsa  and  man  I 
And  when  their  statutes  are  placed  on  high 
Under  the  dome  of  the  union  sky,  ' 

The  American  soldiers'  temple  of  fame, 
There  with  the  glorious  general's  name, 
Be  it  said  in  letters  both  bold  and  bright: 
"Here  is  the  steed  that  saved  the  day. 
By  carrying  Sheridan  into  the  fight. 
From  Winchester— twenty  miles  away  I" 

The  character  Of  EosECRANS  is  iiidicatul  by  the  following  nnecdote 
a  soldter  relates:  ^  ' 

On  Wednesday,  while  we  were  stationed  as  guard  to  the  ford,  Gen.  Rflsecrana 
came  op  to  Col  Price,  commanding  the  brigade,  and  said : 

,"  v*""^  *?'■  ^""^1  t'Ommanding  the  a2d  brigade,  are  you  7 

"  Well,  Colonel,  will  yon  hold  this  ford?" 

"  Well,  General,  r  wiflif  I  can." 

'!?^i"j— "''i.^'''  "'"  ^^■'^  Rosacrans,     "Will you  hold  this  ford?" 
1 II  die  in  the  attempt,    responded  the  cautious  colonel 

"  That  won't  do,  sir.      Will  you  hold  this  ftrrdf 

"  I  will,"  said  the  colonel,  firmly,  and  General  Rosecrans  rode  off  without  an- 
other word,  and  left  the  colonel  to  fulfill  his  promise.  . 

The  last  day  of  1862  was  a  marked  one  in  the  history  of  Eosecrans. 
Ho  was  at  Stone  river;  his  army  was  encamped  in  line  of  battle. 
McOook  8  corps  formed  his  right,  in  three  d  ivi  si  on  &- John  son's  Davis' 
Sheridan  s.  Wtly,  with  the  stealthiness  of  savages,  the  rebels 
massed  themselves  at  the  extreme  right,  under  cover  of  the  woods 
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23^  TIMES  Of  THE  REBELLION 

The  tinsnspecting  soldiers  were  totally  unprepared.  Some  of  the  ar- 
tillery horses  were  off  for  water.  Advancing  through  the  morning 
fog,  they  hounded  on  like  an  army  ofraveiions  wolves,  streaming, 
yelling  aa  they  ran,  striking,  first  upon  Johnson,  then  upon  Davis,  and 
at  last  upon  Sheridan,  rolling  and  crumbling  them  up,  and  hurling 
them,  routed  and  flying,  into  the  cedar  thickets  which  skirt  the  Nash- 
ville turnpike.  „  ,  .  ,  .  ,  „ 
Eoaecrans  would  send  nohelp.  He  was  fearful  of  weakening  hm  left 
and  center,  which  up  to  this  had  not  heen  engaged,  for  the  enemy  lay 
in  his  front  within  sight,  anxiously  watching  and  ready  to  pounce 
upon  him.  If  any  part  had  been  weakened  they  would  have  attacked, 
and,  if  successful,  would  have  destroyed  his  army.  His  preparations 
were  to  halt  the  enemy  on  his  defeated  right,  without  exposing  his 
left  and  center  to  imminent  danger.  For  this  purpose  he  massed  his 
artillery  and  troops  on  the  position  occupied  by  the  center,  one  of  the 
most  difacult  of  maneuvres,  and  changed  his  line  of  battle.  There 
it  was  that  the  genius  of  Rosecrans  was  displayed.  A  more  vivid 
description  of  battle  is  never  seen  than  this  which  any  eye-witness 

Lines  apon  lines  were  piled  upon  each  other  with  matchless  skill.  Columns 
were  hurled  in  solid  ranks  from  one  side  of  the  field  to  the  other  as  if  they  were 
toTS ;  the  evolutions  of  the  brigades  as  steady  as  the  moTements  of  a  ^ani  review. 
Thousands  acquired  an  idea  of  the  art  of  handling  masses  of  which  thej  never 

'"The^rehels'eame  nearer  and  nearer  the  Nashville  turnpike,  nearly  two  miles  and 
a  half'  the  rii;ht  wing  of  our  army  had  been  driven  in  with  a  loss  of  twenty-el^ht 
pieces 'of  artillery  and  a  thousand  of  our  men.  A  faintness  of  heart  ca.nc  over  me 
fls  the  destruction  of  our  whole  army  seemed  to  stare  us  in  the  face  but  Rose- 
crans stood  with  the  flower  of  his  center  and  left  wing  in  an  array  of  imposing 
jtrandeur  alonjt  the  turnpike  and  facing  the  woods.  Ihe  scene  was  as  grand  and 
Iwful  at  this  time  as  aiiything  I  ever  expect  to  witness  until  the  dav  of  judg- 
ment Ut  the  rebels  ever  obtain  possession  of  the  turnpike  and  of  the  immense 
train  of  wazons  along  it.  iU  line  of  retreat  would  be  out  off,  and  nothing  cin.ld 
BA\e  the  union  armv  from  u((er  rout  and  capture.  Such  sounds  as  proceeded  from 
that  gloomv  fi.rest  of  pines  and  cedars  were  enough  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart 
The  roar  <.f  cannon,  the  crashing  of  the  ahot  through  the  trees,  the  whiising  and 
busting  of  shells,  the  uninterrupted  rattle  of  thirty  thou  sand  mnskete,  all  mingled 
in  one  prolon^-ed  and  tremendous  volume  of  sounds;  and  above  all  could  be 
beard  the  wild  cheers  of  the  traitorous  troops  as  body  at^er  body  of  our  men 
gave  way  and  were  pushed  back  toward  the  turnpike.  Nearer  and  nearer  came 
the  slorm,  louder  anS  louder  resounded  the  tnmalt  of_ battle.  Ihe  immense  train 
of  wagons  packed  along  the  roads  suddenly  seemed  instinct  with  strugghng  Me 
and  every  species  of  army  vehicle,  preceded  by  frightened  mules  and  horses,  rolled 
and  rattled  away  pell-mell  in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  in  which  t^e  vie  on- 
ous  foe  were  pressing  onward,  /he  shouts  and  cries  "f'^T-^t^,,™  «","■¥■ 
ing  teams  to  the  top  Sf  their  speed,  were  now  mingled  with  the  billows  of  sounds 
which  swayed  and  surged  over  the  field.  Suddenly  the  rout  became  visible  and 
crowds  of  ten  thousand  fugitives,  presenting  every  possible  phase  of  wild  and  nn- 
controlled  disorder,  burst  from  the  cedar  thickets,  and  rushed  into  the  open  space 
between  them  and  the  turnpike.  Amongst  them  all,  perhaps  "ot  half  a  dozen 
members  of  the  same  regiment  conld  have  been  found  together.  1  h.ck  and  fast 
the  bullets  of  the  enemy^ll  amongst  them,  and  some  of  them  were  shot  down 
but  still  the  number  constantly  increased  by  reason  of  the  thick  crowds  which 
every  moment  burst  from  the  thickets. 

Aivaiting  the  coming  storm,  conspicuous  among  all  the  rest,  was  the  "«  '  bu-U 
form  of  our  Cowmabding  General,  his  countenance  unmoved  by  the  tumult  around 
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hiiD,  and  hia  thoughtful  and  animated  features  expressing  a  high  and  patriotic 
hope  which  acted  like  an  inspiratioo  on  every  one  tdat  beheld  him.  As  ha  cast 
hia  eye  over  the  ffrand  army  which  he  had  mustered  to  repel  the  foe,  he  already 
felt  master  of  the  situation. 

At  last  the  long^  lines  of  the  enemy  emerged  from  the  wood  rank  behind  rank, 
and  with  a  demoniac  yell,  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the  souls  of  the  Yankees 
who  stood  before  them,  charged  with  fearful  yells  to  the  very  muzzle  of  the  win- 
non,  whose  dark  mouths  yawned  upon  them.  A  dazzling  sheet  of  Same  hurst 
from  the  ranks  of  the  union  forces.  An  awful  roar  shook  the  earth,  a  crash  rent 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  foremost  line  of  the  rebel  host  was  literally  swept  from 
the  Gald.  For  tan  minutes  the  thunder  of  battle  burst  from  the  clouds.  When 
our  batteries  advanced  they  found  no  rebels  between  the  turnpike  and  the  wood, 
esoepting  the  dead,  dying  and  wounded.  The  roar  of  our  artillery  sounded  farther 
and  farther  off  as  our  different  batteries  moved  alter  the  routed,  flying  foe,  and 
we  in  turn  again  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lost  ground  oi  the  morning. 

Since  the  annihilation  of  the  old  guard,  in  their  chnrjre  at  Waterloo,  there  pro- 
bably had  not  been  an  instance  of  so  great  slaughter  in  so  short  a  time  as  in  this 
rebel  repulse  at  Murfreesboro, 

That  eminent  en^neor  Itfaj.  Gen.  Quincy  Adams  Gilmore  was  born 
in  1828,  some  thirty  milea  west  of  Cleveland,  on  the  margin  of  Lake 
Erie,  in  Black  river  township,  Lorrain  county. 

Hia  surprising  skill  in  gunnery,  shown  in  the  reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski,  and  in 
the  siege  of  Charleston,  has  lastingly  identified  his  name  with  the  highest  achieve- 
ments in  military  science.  His  "  awamp  angel,"  located  on  the  flats,  miles  away 
from  the  doomed  city,  became  a  very  flend  of  destruction,  aa  from  its  monster 
mouth  huge  fiery  missiles  shot  forth,  oonTerting  entire  squares  intfl  shapeless  ruins, 
and  streets  into  untrodden,  deserted  wastes.  There,  where  for  thirty  years  trea- 
son had  stalked  in  wicked  effrontery,  the  demon  of  war  meted  out  nahteous  ret- 
ribution,  S  e^- 

Ohio's  dead  !  they  lay  upon  every  battle  field.  Tens  of  thousands 
mourn  fathers,  brothers,  sons,  who  have  died  for  us  and  ouhs. 
Beyond  the  sacred  limits  of  their  own  homes,  they  mostly  were  un- 
known. But  it  matters  not.  Tlie  choicest  spirits,  the  most  noble  na- 
tures that  God  has  here  created  often  live  but  to  suffer  and  die,  crushed 
and  bleeding  among  the  ohscurc  of  earth.  They  rise  in  etherial  bright- 
ness, appreciated  in  the  higher  immortality. 

History  groups  them  in  masses,  and  holds  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  liv- 
ing the  heroism  of  their  dead.  Here  and  there  one,  who  has  been 
elevated  by  rank,  combined  with  opportunity  and  capacity,  is  singled 
out  for  an  individual  memorial.  A  few  such  among  Ohio's  dead  come 
under  our  notice. 

Major-General  James  B.  McPhbbson,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Peach- 
tree  creek,  July  22,  1864,  in  the  campaign  against  Atlanta,  in  his  36th 
year,  was  bom  in  Sandusky,  Ohio.  He  was  educated  at  West  Point. 
After  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  he  was  chief  engineer  and  had  charge  of 
all  the  fortifications  erected  in  the  siege  of  Corinth.  He  was  subse- 
quently assigned  to  the  command  of  a  division,  and  gained  great 
credit  at  Vicksburg,  as  one  of  the  chosen  officers  of  Grant. 
His  characteristics,  as  thus  described,  are  beautiful. 
_  In  faw  military  me.r  of  our  army  were  the  qualities  of  a  true  gentleman  so  hap- 
pily blended  with  those  of  a  real  soldier,  ./ustly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
skillful  soldiers  in  the  western  army,  he  was  noted  for  a  total  absence  of  thnt 
roughness  and  uncouthnoss  of  manner,  almost  amounting  to  booriahness,  which 
some  officers  seem  to  regard  as  a  sine  qua  imn  t*   the  make-up  of  a  good   com- 
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22g  TIMES  OF  THE  REBELLION- 

mander.  No  aubordinate,  whatever  his  rank  or  station,  whether  private  soldier  or 
brigadier-general,  ever  received  from  him  an  unkind  answer  or  an  unoivit_ word. 
He  was  as  coarteous  to  his  body-servant  as  he  was  respectful  to  his  superioM  in 
rank  and  position.  The  writer  recollects,  on  one  occasion,  an  officer  said  to  him, 
'■  Why  don't  you  swear  at  the  damned  rascals?"  alluding  to  some  men  who  had 
been  guilty  of  dereliction  of  duty.  The  general  replied,  "  I  have  no  more  rifjht  to 
swear  at  them  than  at  you.  How  would  you  like  to  have  me  damn  jou  a  little 
now  and  then  ?  "  It  was  a  favorite  expression  of  hia  that  politeness  was  a  coin 
that  passed  current  everywhere,  and  was  never  at  a  discount 

His  courage  was  of  a  kind  most  valuable  1«  an  army,  and  to  himself  as  a  com- 
mander. He  was  stoical,  but  never  impetuous— calm,  cool  and  self-posseBsed,  no 
matter  what  the  danger  that  might  surround  him.  He  never  lost  his  presence  of 
mind  for  a  single  moment,  even  in  the  most  desperate  situation,  or  during  the  cro- 
grees  of  the  most  hotly-contested  engagement  His  enthusiasm  never  got  the  bet- 
ter of  his  jud''ment.  and  he  could  give  as  good  counsel  and  advice  during  the  pro- 
gress of  abayonet  charge,  led  by  himself,  as  if  he  were  enjoying  a  social  ie(e  a 
tete  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  hostile  operations.  He  would  form  his  line  ot 
battle  under  the  heaviest  fire  of  the  enemy,  with  as  much  indifference  U>  rebel 
cannon  and  sharpshooters  as  if  he  were  arranging  a  holiday  dress -parade.  We 
think  we  utter  hut  the  verdict  of  all  who  knew  General  MoPherson,  when  we  say 
he  was  a  model  soldier  and  a  model  gentleman. 

General  McPherson  was  killed  under  the  following  circumstances  :  i  he  battle 
of  the  22d  was  fairly  opened  about  12  o'clock,  M.  After  it  had  progressed  some 
time,  a  gap  appeared  in  our  line  between  the  16th  and  17th  corps,  which  the  reb- 
els sought  to  take  advantage  of  and  permaoontlj  divide  the  line.  Gen.  Mel  lier- 
son,  perceiving  this  situation  and  danger,  at  once  rushed  to  the  front,  and.  with 
two  or  three  of  his  staff,  was  superintending  the  location  of  men  to  deieat  the 
rebel  plan.  This  brought  him  within  fifty  yards  of  the  rebel  advance,  who  fired 
a  volley  on  him  and  his  few  companions,  A  ball  struck  him  in  the  right  side,  and 
passing  through,  shattered  the  spinal  column,  causing  instantaneous  death, 

Major-General  Logan  was  at  once  quietly  notified  of  what  had  occurred,  and 
without  the  troops  knowing  their  terrible  loss,  the  battle  went  on,  and  a  victory 
woo  by  McPherson's  troops  on  the  plan  devised  by  him.  It  was  about  half  an 
hour  after  his  death  before  the  corpse  was  fully  in  our  possession,  it,  m  the  mean- 
time, lying  on  the  disputed  ground  between  the  two  armies,  ,  .  .  .  , 
Generar McPherson  rode,  on  this  occasion,  a  favorite  black  horse,  which  he  ob- 
tained of  a  surgeon  after  the  battle  of  Corinth,  and  which  had  carried  him  salely 
through  every  battle  in  which  he  had  since  been  engaged.  So  fortunate  had  both 
been,  that  he  had  come  to  feel  a  degree  of  safety  on  the  back  of  his  noble  steed. 
But  in  this,  their  last  association,  the  charm  was  broken  with  both  of  them— the 
rider  was  killed,  and  the  charger  received  three  balls,  which,  however,  were  not 
fatal. 

The  correspondence  that  ensued  between  General  Grant  and  the 
grandmother  of  MePherson,  aged  87  years  and  4  months,  on  the  ocea- 
eion  of  hie  death  is  a  most  touching  souvenir.  A  good  old  lady,  as 
her  letter  shows  her  to  be,  is  very  certain  to  be,  as  she  was,  blessed  in 
the  perpetuation  of  virtue  to  the  second  generation. 

Cltdb,  Ohio,  Angajt  3,  1864. 
To  ffiwerol  ffrant: 

Deak  Sir— I  hops  jnu  will  parfon  me  for  troubling  you 
from  the  trembliog  hand  of  ihe  ngtd  grandma  of  out  be] 
son,  who  fell  Id  bat 
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friends.  I  pray  that  the  Hod  of  battloa 
till  rebellion  ehall  cease,  the  udidq  be  rei 
tiy.     With  much  respeet,  I  reiDsin  jonr 


Crry  Poikt,  V«,,  Augua 


more  to  eipeet  from  him  than  from  almoat  any  one  liviog.  I  join  in  this  selfish  grief, 
and  add  the  grief  of  persona!  love  for  the  departed.  He  formed  for  some  time  one  of 
my  military  family.  :i  knew  him  well.  To  know  hiin  was  but  to  love  bim.  It  may 
be  some  coDBoIation  to  Jno,  his  aged  erandmother,  to  know  that  everj  officer  and  every 
soldier  who  served  under  Jonr  grandson,  felt  the  highest  reverence  tor  his  patriotism, 
his  leal.  his  great,  almost  nnejualad  ability,  his    amiability,  and  all  the  many  virtues 

Touts  iruly,  '      D.  B.  Grant,  Lieut.-Gen. 

Brigadier-Gen.  Eobert  L.  McCook  was  a  member  of  that  heroic 
Ohio  family,  that  has  iost  so  many  members  in  the  war.  One  of  them, 
a  mere  boy  of  seventeen,  was  killed  at  Bull  Run,  at  the  beginning  of 
the Tebellion.  Being  called  upon  to  surrender, — he  replied — "T  never 
surrender  to  a  rebel; "  upon  uttering  which,  he  was  shot.  Another 
eon,  Brigadier-General  Daniel  McCook.  was  mortally  wounded  at  Ken- 
esaw  Mountain.  The  father,  a  venerable  old  man,  -solunteered  to  ae^ 
6ist  in  driving  Morgan's  guerrilliis  from  the  state,  and  was  killed  in 
action:  and  Robert  McCook  himself  was  assassinated  by  rebels.  A 
fourth  brother  ia  the  Major-General  Alexander  McDowel  McCook,  an 
army  corps  commander  at  Perryville,  Stone  river  and  Chickamauga. 
Robert  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was  a  lawyer  in  Cincinnati.  Within 
48  hours  after  the  President's  first  call  he  mustered  into  the  service 
the  9th  Ohio,  and  had  them  in  camp.  It  was  composed  entirely  of 
Germans,  became  one  of  the  most  effective  of  regiments,  and  had  the 
distinguished  honor  of  making  at  Mill  Springs  the  first  bayonet  charge 
of  the  war.  He  was  a  large-hearted,  impiSaive  man  :  and  so  hated 
all  pretense  and  show  of  any  kind,  that  he  moat  unwillingly  submitted 
to  the  requirement  of  wearing  a  military  dress.  He  was  murdered  in 
the  summer  of  1862^while  riding,  aick  and  recumbent  in  a  spring- 
wagon,  attended  by  a  small  escort  of  half  a  dozen  cavalrymen,  who, 
ail  but  one,  cowardly  galloped  off  as  the  guerrillas  appeared.  The 
subsequent  particulars  are  thus  stated. 

Captain  Hunter  Brooke,  was  ridinj;  with  the  general,  who,  owing  to  Iiie  feeble 
condition,  was  lyin^  in  the  bottom  of  the  box.  When  the  guerrillas  opened  the 
fire  upon  the  cunveyance,  Gen.  McCook  at  onoe  eiolaimed,  "  The  bushwhackers 
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nre  apon  uh,"  ordered  tha  driver,  his  negro  servant  John,  tn  turn  quicklj  around, 
and  rose  to  his  knees  t<)  assist  him  in  holding  the  frightened  horses.  Tbe  team 
■was  just  fairly  started,  when  the  murderer  of  the  general  came  op  and  ordered 
it  to  halt  It  heing  iroponsible  to  check  the  spirited  horses  at  opce,  the  temn  kept 
moving,  when  the  guerrilla  again  ordered  it  to  halt,  but  almost  instantaneously 
fired  the  fatal  shot  from  his  carbine,  although  Captain  Brooke  begged  him  not  U> 
fire  upon  a  sink  man.  Another  rebel  rode  up  at  the  same  time  and  aimed  his  gnu, 
when  the  general  told  him,  reproachfully,  "You  need'nt  shoot,  I  am  already  fa- 
tally wounded."     The  bullet  passed  entirely  through  his  body,  fatally  tearing  the 


n  body  of  the  rebels  pursued  the  flying  escort,  and   but  three  or  four 

remained  with  their  victim.  Thu  general  was  driven  to,  and  taken  into,  the  house 
at  which  he  died,  by  (kptain  Brooke  and  John.  He  stated  afterward,  that  when 
the  party  came  up  W  the  house,  the  oeciipanls,  women  and  children,  clapped  their 
hands  in  approbation  of  the  rebel  ackieveoient  In  a  few  minutes,  those  that  Jiad 
gone  in  pursuit,  came  tearing  back,  and  hurried  off  with  Captain  Brooke.  John, 
upon  the  advice  of  the  general,  had  previously  managed  to  escape  out  of  the 
houee  and  through  a  corn-Seld. 

The  general  lived  about  twenty-four  hours  after  being  wounded.  He  wns  con- 
scious to  the  last,  although  frequently  unable  to  speak  from  the  dreadful  pain  be 
was  suffering.  Whenever  able,  he  uttered  words  of  advice,  gratitude  and  con- 
solation to  those  around  him. 

His  dying  moments  showed  the  nobility  of  the  man.  In  a  inll  of  bis  parox- 
ysms of  anguish,  he  said  to  young  Captain  Burt,  "Andy,  the  problem  of  life  will 
soon  be  solved  for  me.     My  goiwl  friend,  may  your  life  be  longer  and  to  a  better 

Eurpose  than  mine."  In  reply  to  Father  Beatty,  the  brigade  wagon-master,  if  he 
ad  any  messBge  for  his  brother,  Alex.,  he  answered  :  "Tell  him_and  the  rest,  I 
have  tried  to  live  as  a  man,  and  die  attempting  to  do  ray  duty."  Finally,  clasping 
his  hands  in  the  death  struggle,  the  dying  man  eioiaimed  :  "  I  ara  done  with  life  ; 
yes,  this  ends  all.  You  and  I  part  now,  but  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  such  lives  as 
yours  and  mine  would  be  nothing,  if  their  sacrifice  would  but  save  such  a  govern- 

The  whole  brigade  arrived  at  the  house  about  an  hour  after  he  was  wounded. 
The  men  came  up  in  double  quick,  panting  and  shouting  for  vengeance.  The  ef- 
fect of  the  sad  sight  of  their  mortally-wounded  general  upon  them  was  most  dis- 
tressing. All  day  and  night  the  faithful  soldiery  were  grouped  about  the  house, 
waiting  their  turn  to  bid  a  last  farewell  to  their  commander.  Neither  among  the 
officers  nor  the  men  was  there  a  dry  eye,  or  a  lip,  not  quivering  with  anguish.  A 
more  moving  scene,"  it  is  said,  was  never  beheld.  The  Brigade  did  not  resume  its 
march  until  the  general  had  breathed  bis  liwt. 

Retribution—terrible  retribution  was  dealt  by  the  9th  Ohio.  With  fire,  and 
sword,  and  bayonet,  the  scene  of  the  foul  assassination  was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
desolation.  Every  house  in  the  neighborhood,  and  over  70  of  rebel  citizens,  men, 
were  shot  or  hung. 

Major  G-en.  O.  M.  Mitchell  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1810 ;  but 
wheti  a  boy  removed  to  Ohio,  and  from  that  time  was  identified  with 
this  state.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  received  a  cadet  warrant;  and, 
being  poor,  earned  the  money  that  paid  his  expenses  to  "West  Point. 
But  his  manner  of  traveling  was  humble ;  for,  bearing  his  knapsack, 
he  footed  it  all  the  way  from  home,  in  Lebenon,  Warren  county,  Ohio, 
and  arrived  there  in  June,  1826,  with  only  twenty-five  cents  in  his 
pocket.  Soon  after  graduating  he  settled  in  Cincinnati,  founding  in 
1845,  the  first  Astronomical  Observatory  ever  erected  on  the  globe  by 
the  contributions  of  the  people.  "When  the  war  broke  out,  he  said : 
"  Ho  was  ready  to  fight  in  the  ranks,  or  out  of  it ;  and  ho  only  asked 
permission  from  his  countr}-  to  have  something  to  do."  This  sentence 
was  the  key  note  to  his  character — patriotism  and  intense  activity. 
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In  Auf-uat,  1861,  lie  was  created  general.  After  the  oeeapation  of  Nashville, 
he  was  given  commBnd  of  an  inilependent  expedition;  when,  witb.  incredible 
celerity,  he  marched  acroee  the  country  and  took  poeeeseion  of  the  whole  of  the 
railroad  running  across  north  Alabama,  and  at  the  same  time  guarding  that  from 
Nashville  to  Stevenson,  making  in  all  352  miles  of  railroad,  besides  120  miles  of 
river  patroling,  to  prevent  the  rebels  getting  up  ferries  and  crossing  the  Tennes- 
see; with  hia  pickets  extending  over  hundreds  of  mites,  he  knew  almost  every  hour 
what  was  transpiring  in  that  large  district  From  Corinth,  on  the  West,  to  Cllnt- 
tanooga,  on  tlie  east,  he  kept  the  rebels  in  continual  excitement  by  his  rapid  move- 
ments. No  sooner  had  he  planned  and  started  an  expedition  in  one  direction  than 
be  followed  it  by  the  instant  execution  of  a  new  one  in  another.  One  day  he  was 
threatening  the  rebel  general  at  Chattanooga,  and  had  him  telegraphing  all  ov«r 
the  ijouth  for  help.  Another,  he  was  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Corinth  army,  driving 
their  guerrillas  across  the  Tennessee.  The  moving  force  of  Mitchell,  aside  from 
those  left  to  guard  the  railroads  was  less  than  3,000  men,  and  but  one  regiment 
of  cavalry, — -John  Kennett's  4th  Ohio.  I'hese  were  always  in  advance,  scnttered 
over  a  territ«ry  of  300  miles,  and  so  continually  moving,  that  Kirby  Smith,  at 
Chattanooga.,  could  not  refrain  from  asking,  "  How  many  tjiouaand  of  the  4ch  Ohio 
cavalry  are  there?  We  can't  put  our  foot  down  anywhere  but  we  find  them." 
So  active  and  daring  was  Mitchell,  and  so  much  was  accomplished,  that  the  en- 
emy fancied  he  must  have  had  thirty  thousand  men! 

in  all  his  operations,  Mil«hell  never  threw  up  a  single  spadeful  of  earth,  unless 
it  was  to  hold  a  railroad  bridge;  and  he  never  allowed  the  enemy  to  attack  hiin 
in  any  position  or  in  any  single  instance,  while  he  harassed  them  continually  by 
skirmishes  and  assaults.  Sleeping  but  four  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  with  all 
the  energies  of  a  moat  ardent  temperament  enlisted  in  the  cause,  he  formed  a  onu- 
trast  Ui  the  slow-moving  Buell.  This  officer,  after  the  evacuation  of  Corinth, 
marched  with  his  army  corps  of  nearly  40,000  men,  and  f<iok  chief  command. 

In  the  fall  (1862)  Mitchell  was  put  in  command  of  the  department  of  the  south, 
and  was  preparing  for  a  vigorous  campaign  against  Charleston  when  he  was 
seized  with  yellow  fever,  and  died  on  the  30th  of  October. 

General  Mitchell  was  the  author  of  several  valuable  astronomical 
works  ;  and  as  a  lecturer  on  aetronomy,  eo  far  surpassed  all  Otliera,  as 
to  have  been  pronounced  the  only  lecturer  on  the  subject  the  country 
ever  had.  His  religious  instincts  were  very  strong;  he  was  all  alive 
with  feeling-;  he  possessed  great  fluency  and  command  of  language, 
and  he  electrified  his  audiences  with  this  most  sublime,  elevating  topic, 
as  probably  no  man  living  or  dead  had  ever  done  before.' 

His  "  Word^  for  Poor  Boys,"  show  what  were  his  early  struggles, 
and  the  spirit  that  enabled  him  to  rise  above  obstacles.  Poor  boys, 
some  of  them,  we  trust,  will  read  these  pages.  Here  is  encouragement 
from  the  lips  of  a  good  and  eminent  man. 

When  I  was  a  boj  of  twelve  years,  I  wiia  working  for  twenty-five  oents  a  week,  with 
an  old  tBdy,  and  I  bad  my  hsndB  full,  bat  I  did  my  work  faitbfully.  I  used  to  out 
wood,  Teteh  water,  IDahe  fires,  serub  and  aooar  in  the  mnrniDgE,  fur  her,  before  tbe  real 
work  of  the  day  eoinmenoed  ;  my  olothea  wore  bad,  and  I  bad  no  means  of  buying  shoeE, 

One  morniag  T  got  Cbrough  my  work  early,  and  the  old  I(idy,.wha  tbougbt  I  bad  not 
done  it,  o^  wag  especially  ill-humnred  then,  was  displeased,  ecolded  me,  and  said  I  was 
idle  and  had  not  worked.  I  said  I  bad ;  abe  called  me  a  "  liar."  I  felt  my  spirit  rise  in- 
dignantly against  thia,  and  standing  erect  I  told  her  that  she  could  never  have  the  obanoe 
of  applyinu  Chat  word  to  me  again.     1  walked  oot  of  Ibe  boose,  to  re-enter  it  no  more. 

I  had  nutaoentin  my  pocket  when  I  stepped  into  the  world.  What  do  yon  think  I  did 
then  boys  »  I  met  a  countryman  with  s  team,  I  addressed  Mm  boldly  and  earnestly,  and 
offered  to  drive  the  leader,  if  he  would  only  take  me  on.  He  looked  at  me  in  surprise, 
but  said  he  did  'not  think  I'd  be  of  any  use  to  him.  "  0  yes,  I  will,"  said  I  ;  ■'  I  can 
rub  down  and  waleh  your  horses,  and  do  many  things  for  you,  if  you  will  only  let  me 
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traly.  through  the  world.      As  I  said,  I  fosl  for  joa,  beoauBB  I    have  goDB  Ihroogh  it 
■  IL— I  know  what  it  19.     Ood  bleia  job. 

General  A?m.  H.  Lytle  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  on  the  2(J  of  Nov. 
1826,  and  bred  to  the  law.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war;  and  at  the 
breaking  ont  of  the  rebellion  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  10th  Ohio  vol- 
unteer infantry,  almost  entirely  composed  of  Irishmen, — a.figbting 
regiment,  of  conrse.  He  was  -wounded  at  Camifex  Ferry,  also  at  the 
battle  of  Chaplin's  hills,  Ky.;  and  finally,  killed  while  leading  n  charge 
at  Gbickaraauga,  September,  20,  1863.  He  was  a  man  singnlarly 
gifted,  and  sincerely  monrned.  The  following  is  a  faithful  tribute  to 
nis  memory. 

The  flag  ima  drap«l  with  fliner«l  hues—  Cntimoljl  No— his  conntrj  o«Hed, 

Xbe  ftae  hs  loied  so  well ;  For  btrbohed  h<>  blood; 

lU  uloiioiis  MdH  B?re  voani)  arouBd  Gallant  aDdeood.^i'ii— 0]fl«d,  tw; 

The  nobI»  warrior's  breaul ;  Ohio's  okwb  nf  pride 


igolbertet  tbemrtsl.  Thenolilo  Lytle  di, 

,d  dntms  Tet  hmg  upon  the  eb 


From  Ljlle'a  fervid  aoug. 


But  Lytle  needed  no  lines  from  stranger-pen  to  perpetuate  his  fame. 
The  poet's  own  does  that  in  tbese  sad  strains,  as  plaintive  as  those  of 
an  Enlian. 


Gaiher  on  the  orening  blnel ; 
Let  Ihioe  arm,  0  Qiweii,  outbid  me, 

lUItn  tu  the  groal  hearl  HiCTBts 
Thou,  and  Ihoa  Alone  muBl  hear. 

Shonld  the  ba»  pleHsn  TsbMe 

Whwe  ^em^  aponse,  OctaTia, 
Weep!  wilhin  her  wMowea  homo, 

Seek  her ;  u.j  the  gods  best  witneiB. 
Altars,  Bugare,  circling  wlngn. 

That  her  Wood,  with  miTie  commingli 
Tet  shall  munct  Ibe  thrones  of  kin| 

Thongh  aj  rarred  and  TOlenm  l^ions 
Bear  thefr  mglto  high  no  more, 

i™i.ti«riihllk««  Roman. 
Me  the  great  TrtBPIvir  still. 

And  for  thee,  slar.ojci!  Bpoptlan  1 

llBht  the  path  to  stJ-gUn  horrom 
with  the  eplendon  of  thj  smile  j 

Givs  Ibe  CBfar  erowns  and  arches. 
Let  bis  brow  the  lanrel  twine. 

1  t«n  stem  the  senate's  triI^»ph^ 
Trtnmpbln^  ID  lore  Ute  Ihine. 

SSSn?S!'lmiod  h:m. 

I  an.  dying,  Egypt,  djine; 

Harkt  the  liiauWog  (bomant  cry. 
They  are  cominE  i  q«U,my  Wohl™ 
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Indiana  was  ori^oally  included  in  the  limits  of  "New  France,"  and 
aflerward  in  tlie  "  Nortli-west  Territory."  Its  territory  was  traversed  bj  the 
French  traders  and  Catholic  mission- 
aries at  aa  early  period.  According 
to  some  historians,  Vineennes  was 
occupied  as  a  French  military  post  in 
1716,  and  as  a  missionary  station  as 
early  as  1700.  The  first  original 
settlers  were,  probably,  mostly,  or  en- 
tirely, French  soldiers  from  Canada, 
belonging  to  the  army  of  Louis  XIV. 
Their  descendants  remained  an  almost 
isolated  community,  increasing  very 
slowly  for  nearly  one  hundred  years, 
and  in  the  mean  time  they  imbibed  a 
taste  for  savage  life,  from  habits  of 
intercourse  with  their  Indian  neigh- 
bors exclusively,  with  whom  they 
often  intermarried.  In  consequence 
Arms  or  Inuiina.  ^f  j]jj^   fraternization  with   the   In- 

dians, they  became  somewhat  degenerated  as  a  civilized  community. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Great  Britain  in  1763,  all  the 
French  possessions  in  this  region  were  transferred  to  Great  Britain,  but  the 
settlers  still  retained  their  original  rights.  During  the  revolutionary  war, 
the  French  settlers  displayed  their  hereditary  animosity  against  the  English. 
In  1778,  a  Spanish  resident  gave  such  information  respecting  the  strength 
and  position  of  the  British  force  at  Vineennes,  that  by  his  directions,  Gen. 
Clark,  of  Virginia,  easily  obkiined  possession.  By  the  treaty  of  1783,  the 
territory  comprised  in  the  limits  of  Indiana  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States.  .    ,       . 

In  the  Indian  war  which  succeeded  the  first  settlement  of  what  is  now  the 
stale  of  Ohio,  several  military  expeditions  were  sent  into  the  present  limits 
of  Indiana.  The  first,  in  order  of  time,  was  that  of  Gen.  Harmar,  who 
marched,  in  the  autumn  of  1790,  with  a  large  body  of-troops  from  Fort 
Washington,  at  Cincinnati,  against  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Manmee,  on  or 
near  the  site  of  Fort  Wayne.  The  towns  were  destroyed,  hut  detached  pat- 
ties of  the  army  were  defeated  in  two  separate  engagements. 
(231) 
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In  May,  of  the  next  year,  750  Kentuekians,  under  Gsd.  Charles  Scott, 
rendezvoused  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kentucky  River,  and,  crossing  the  Ohio 
on  the  23d,  marched  northward  with  great  rapidity.  In  about  three  weeka 
the  expedition  returned  to  Kentucky,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  after  hav- 
ing surprised  and  destroyed  several  towns  on  the  Wabash  and  Eel  Kivers, 
killed  32  of  the  enemy  in  skirmishes,  and  taken  58  prisoners. 

In  the  succeeding  August,  Ool.  James  Wilkinson  left  Fort  Washington 
with  550  mounted  Kentucky  volunteers,  to  complete  the  work  which  had 
been  so  successfully  begun  by  Gen.  Scott,  against  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash 
and  ita  tributaries.  The  expedition  was  suoceasful.  Several  towns  were  de- 
stroyed, the  corn  was  flutup  and  34  prisoners  taken. 

By  the  treaty  of  GJreenville,  in  1795,  the  United  States  obtained  valuable 
tracte  of  land,  for  which  they  paid  the  Indians  money  and  goods.  Other 
tracts  were  obtained,  afterward,  in  the  same  manner.  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  a  part  of  the  Indians  still  remained  hostile,  and  being  excited  by  the 
eloquence  of  Teoumseh,  the  celebrated  Shawnee  warrior,  several  of  the  Indian 
tribes-united  in  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  whites  at  the  west. 

Although  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  slavery  was  forever  prohibited  in  the 
territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  strong  and  repeated  efforts  were  made  to  es- 
tablish the  institution  temporarily  within  the  Indiana  Territory.  The  first 
of  these  was  made  in  1802-.3,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  convention 
presided  over  by  the  territorial  governor,  William  Henry  Harrison,  which 
petitioned  congress  to  temporarily  siiapend  the  operation  of  the  anti-slavery 
clause  of  the  ordinance.  These  attempts  were  repeated  through  a  succession 
of  years,  until  the  winter  of  1806-7,  when  a  final  effort  was  made  by  the  ter- 
ritorial legislature  to  this  end.  All  were  without  avail,  although  some  of  the 
committees  of  congress,  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  reported  in  favor  of 
the  measure.  * 

Just  previous  to  the  war  of  1812,  with  Great  Britain,  Indiana  was  ha- 
rassed by  the  hostile  movements  of  the  Shawnees,  led  on  by  Tecumsoh  and 
his  brother  the  Prophet.  To  oppose  these  proceedings,  bodies  of  regular 
troops  and  militia  were  concentrated  at  Vincennes,  and  placed  unde"  the 
comm^ind  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  then  governor.  On  Nov.  7,  1811,  the 
governor  appeared^  before  Prophet's  town,  or  T!ppecanoe,  on  the  Wabash, 
and  demanded  restitution  of  the  property  which  the  Indians  had  carried  off. 
After  a  conference  it  was  agreed  that  hostilities  should  not  commence  until 

•  The  arguments  by  which  this  policy  iias  advocated,  are  thus  sat  forth  in  the  tollowinB 
e.traot  of  a  report  of  a  mngressional  eommitteo,  made  in  favor  ot  the  prayer  of  the  peli- 
tiuners  on  the  14th  of  February,  1806.     "  That,  having  attentively  considered  the  facta 


icial  to  the  people  of  the  Indiana  ter- 
DOSt  uniTersally  desired  in  that  terri- 


ritory.     The  suspension  of  this  article  1e  ai 

It  appears  to  your  oommittee  to  be  a  question  entirely  different  from  that  between  slavcrj 
and  freedom  ;  Inaainuoh  as  it  would  merely  occasion  the  removal  oC  peraons,  already  alares, 
trom  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  The  good  effects  of  this  suspension,  in  the  prea- 
ent  instance,  would  be  to  aeoelerate  the  population  of  that  territory,  hitherto  retarded  bv 
the  operation  of  that  article  of  compact,  as  slave-holders  emigrating  into  tho  western  coun- 
try might  then  indulge  any  preference  which  they  might  feel  for  a  settlement  in  the  Indians 
Territory _,  instead  of  seeking,  as  thay  are  now  eompellBd  to  do,  settlements  in  other  states 
or  oountries  permittiffg  the  introduction  of  slaves.  The  condition  of  the  slaves  themKelvea 
would  be  much  ameliorated  by  it,  as  it  ia  evident,  from  experience,  that  the  more  they  are 
separated  and  diffused,  tho  more  care  andatl«ntion  are  bestowed  on  them  by  their  masters, 
eaoh  proprietor  having  it  in  his  power  to  increase  their  comforts  and  conveniences,  in  pro- 
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nest  morning.  The  enemy,  however,  attempted  to  take  Harrison  by  sur- 
pi'ise  tbe  night  after  the  conference.  The  governor  knowing  the  character  of 
his  wily  foe,  arranged  his  troops  in  battle  order  as  they  encamped.  Just  be- 
fore day  they  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  but  the  Americans  being  pre- 
pared for  the  onset,  they  auecessfuUy  repelled  the  savages.  The  conflict, 
though  short,  waa  unasually  severe ;  the  Indians  fought  with  desperate  eoar- 
age,  but  the  fete  of  the  battle  was  soon  decided,  and  the  Indians  fied  in  every 
direction,  having  lost,  it  is  supposed,  about  150  of  their  number.  Harrison 
now  laid  waste  their  country,  and  soon  afteward  the  tribes  sued  for  peace. 
^  The  war  of  1812,  with  Great  Britain,  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  Indian  hos- 
tilities. Seduced  into  the  British  service,  the  Indians,  after  committing 
great  cruelties,  received  full  retribution  from  the  Americans;  their  villages 
were  destroyed  and  their  country  laid  waste. 

The  outline  of  the  military  events  which  occurred  within  the  present  boun- 
daries of  the  state,  are  as  follows: 

Fort  Harrison,  situated  on  the  Wabash,  60  miles  above  Vincennes,  was  attacked 
on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  September,  1812,  bj  several  hundred  Indians  from  the 
Prophet's  town.  In  the  evening  previous,  30  or  40  Indians  appeared  before  the 
fort  with  a  fl^,  under  the  pretense  of  obtaining  provisions.  The  commander, 
Capt  Zachary  Taylor  (since  presidentj,  made  preparations  for  the  espeoted  at- 
tack. In  the  night,  about  11  o'clock,  the  Indians  commenced  the  attack  by  firing 
on  the  sentinel.  Almost  immediately,  the  lower  blockhouse  was  discovered  ta 
have  been  set  on  fire.  As  this  building  joined  the  barracks  which  made  part  of 
the  fortiftoations,  most  of  the  men  panic  strioken,  gave  themselves  up  for  lost  In 
the  mean  time,  the  yells  of  several  hundred  sav^es,  the  cries  of  the  women  and 
children,  and  the  despondency  of  the  soldiers,  rendered  it  a  scene  of  confusion. 
But  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  captain,  did  not  forsake  him.  By  the  most  stren- 
uou^exortions  on  his  part,  the  fire  was  prevented  from  spreading,  and  before  day 
the  men  had  erected  a  temporary  breast-work  seven  feet  high,  within  the  spot 
where  the  building  was  consumed.  The  Indians  kept  up  the  attack  until  morning, 
when,  finding  their  efforts  ineffectual,  they  retired.  At  this  IJme,  there  were  not 
more  than  20  men  in  the  garrison  fit  for  duty. 

Shortly  after,  (Jen.  Hopkins,  with  a  large  force,  engaged  in  two  different  expe- 
ditions against  the  Indians  on  tlfe  head  waters  of  tlio  Wabash  and  the  Illinois. 
The  first  was  in  October.  With  4,000  mounted  Tolunteers  from  Kentucky,  Illi- 
nois and  Indiana,  he  left  Vincennes  early  in  the  month,  relieved  Fort  Harrison  on 
the  10th,  and  from  thence,  marched  for  the  Kickapoo  villages,  and  the  Peoria 
towns—the  first  lOO,  and  the  last  160  miles  distant  But  his  men  mutinizing,  he 
was  obliged  to  return  before  reaching  the  hostile  towns.  On  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, he  marched  from  Fort  Harrison,  on  his  second  expedition,  with  a  detachment 
of  regular  troops  and  volunteers.  On  the  20th,  he  arrived  at  the  Prophet's  toum, 
at  which  place  and  vicinity,  he  destroyed  300  wigwams,  and  large  quantities  of 
Indian  corn.  Several  other  espeditions  were  successfully  accomplished,  against 
the  Indians  on  the  Wabash,  the  Iliinoie,  and  their  tributaries,  by  which  the  se- 
curity of  that  frontier  was  effected. 

Immediately  after  the  massacre  at  Chica^,  Fort  Wayne  was  closely  besieged 
by  several  hundred  Miami  and  Pottawatomie  Indians.     'The  garrison  numbered   . 
only  some  60  or  70  effective  men.     The  siege  continued   until  near  the  middle  of 
September,  when  Gen.  Harrison  marched  U>  its  relief  with  2,500  men,  upon  which 
the  Indians  fled.  <  >    c 

From  Franklinton,  in  Central  Ohio,  Harrison,  in  November,  sent  Col.  Camp- 
bell, with  600  men,  against  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Missininneway,  a  branch  of 
the  Wabash.  They  destroyed  several  of  their  towns,  and  defeated  the  Indians  in 
a  hard  fought  battle,  but  the  severity  of  the  weather  compelled  them  to  return. 

Until  1800,  the  territory  now  included  in  Indiana,  remained  a  portion  of 
the  North-west  Territory.     In  this  year  it  was,  including  the  present  state 
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of  Illinois,  organized  under  the  name  of  Lidiana  Territory.  In  1809,  the 
western  part  of  the  territory  was  set  off  as  "  Illinois  Territory."  In  1816, 
Indiana  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  state.  In  1851,  a  new 
coDstitution  was  adopted  by  the  people. 

Until  1818,  the  central  part  of  Indiana  was  an  unbrolten  wilderness,  in- 
hEibitcd  by  the  Miami,  Delaware,  and  Shawnee  Indians.  By  a  treaty  at  8t, 
Mary's,  Ohio,  October  2,  1818,  between  Lewis  Cass,  Jonathan  Jeonines, 
aiid  Benjamin  Park,  eommissionerB,  and  the  Delaware  Indians,  the  latter 
ceded  all  their  territory  in  Indiana  to  the  United  States,  covenanting  to  de- 
liver the  possession  in  1821.  This  region  was  afterward  called  "the  New 
Purchase."  Its  reported  fertility  and  beauty  attracted  settlers,  who  imme- 
diately entered  the  country  and  made  settlements  at  various  points. 

Indiana  is  bounded  N,  by  Michigao  and  Lake  Michigan,  W.  by  Illinois, 
E.  by  Ohio,  and  S.  by  the  Ohio  Eivcr.  It  lies  between  37°  45'  and  41°  53' 
N.  Lat.,  and  85°  49'  30"  and  88°  2'  30"  W.  Long.  ,  Its  extreme  length  from 
north  to  south-  is  276  miles,  and  its  greatest  width  176,  containing  33,809 
square  miles,  or  21,  637,760  acres.  The  soil  of  the  state  is  generally  good, 
and  much  of  it  highly  fertile.  The  richest  ianda  are  found  in  the  river  bot- 
toms, where  the  soil  is  very  deep.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Wabash  and  its  tributaries,  and  in  some  parti*  of  the  Ohio  valley. 

There  are  no  mountains  in  Indiana,  hut  the  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio, 
and  in  jome  other  parts  is  hilly  and  broken.  It  is  estimated  that  about  two 
thirds  of  the  state  is  level,  or  at  most  slightly  undulating.  Bordering  on  all 
the  principal  streams,  except  the  Ohio,  are  strips  of  bottom  and  prairie  land 
from  three  to  five  miles  in  width.  Bemote  from  the  rivers,  the  country  is 
broken  and  the  soi!  light.  Between  the  Wabash  and  Lake  Michigan,  the 
surface  is  generally  level,  interspersed  with  woodlands,  prairies  and  swamps. 
On  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  are  sand  hills  210  feet  high,  back  of  which 
are  sandy  hiilocks  with  a  growth  of  pine.  The  prairies  bordering  on  the 
Wabash  have  a  soil  from  two  to  five  feet  in  depth. 

The  principal  agricultural  production  of  Indiana  is  Indian  corn :  great 
quantities  of  pork  and  flour  are  annually  exported.  It  is  stated  that  Indiana 
ha^  beds  of  coal  within  her  limits  covering  7,700  square  miles,  capable  of 
yielding  50,000,000  bushels  to  the  square  mile.  The  pojiulation  of  Indiana 
in  1800  was  4,875;  in  1820,  147,178;  in  1840,  685,886;  in  1850,  988,393 ; 
aad  in  1860,  1,359,803. 

ViNCENNES,  the  county  seat  of  Knox  county,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  Wabash  River,  120  miles  S.W.  of  Indianapolis,  192  from  Cin- 
cinnati,  147  from  St,  Louis,  and  56  N.  of  Evansville,  on  the  Ohio,  It  is  on 
the  line  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Kailroad,  and  is  connected  with  Evans- 
ville at  the  south,  and  with  Terra  Haute  and  other  places  at  the  north,  by 
railroad.  The  town  is  regularly  laid  out  on  a  fertile  level  prairie.  The 
Wabash  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  this  point.  Vincennes  contains  ei^t 
churches.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Catholic  bishopric,  and  a  large,  spacious  Cathe- 
dral is  erected  here.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  education,  and  of  the 
principal  institutions,  several  are  Catholic,  viz:  an  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
female  academy,  and  two  orphan  asylums.  The  Vincennes  University  has 
125  students.     Population  about  6,000. 

Vincennes  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  state  i  it  was  settled  by  a  colony  of 
French  emigrants  from  Canada,  in  1735.  Some  historians  claim  that  it  was 
occupied  as  a  French  post  as  early  as  1720.     It  received  its  present  name  in 
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1735,  from  M.  de  Kncennes,  a  French  officer  who  was  killed  thai,  yearamonf 
the  Chiokaaaws.  For  a  long  period  nothiog  of  much  moment  seetna  to  have 
occarred  in  the  history  of  St.  Vincent,  as  Vincenues  was  sometimes  called. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  American  Revolution,  most  of  the  old  Frenct 


d  by  (ten.  Hiirrlson,  when  governor  of  the  territorr.  It  Bland* 
.  iwmiBeiHteny  from  the  n^lmid  br5d({B.  TW  grove  in  which  Tecimi»"li 
^n,.  i.,i.?^  Sl'^,™'l"rl?t''*',  V.  '""i  ^/^^ ''™™-  '""  "™» '•'  "'I'i'^''.  aeoa  on  tho  Tell,  are  tbe  oulv  ones 
reniHMiiiig.    mo  IraoK  of  tlie  Ohio  and  Miaslsaippi  Eiulrosd  appcBn,  In  the  fbregmnnd. 

posts  were  garrisoned  with  British  troops,  who  incited  the  Indian  tribes  in 
tlieir  vicinity  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Americans.  In  1778,  Col  George 
Bojrers  Clark  was  sent  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  with  a  small  force,  to 
tnke  possession  of  the  British  posts  on  the  western  frontiers.  By  his  address 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  Kaskaskia,  C'ahokia,  and  Vincennes 
without  bloodshed.  ' 

In  Dec.,  1778,  Hamilton,  the  British  governor  at  Detroit,  came  down  upon 
St.  Vincent,  or  Vincennes,  with  a  large  body  of  troops  in  an  nnespected 
manner.  At  this  time,  Post  Vincennes  was  garrisoned  by  two  men  only, 
Capt.  Helm,  of  Virginia,  and  one  Henry.  "  Helm,  however,  was  not  dis- 
posed to  yield,  absolutely,  to  any  odds;  ao,  loading  his  single  cannon,  he 
stood  by  it  with  a  lighted  match.  \v  hen  the  British  came  nigh  he  bade 
them  Htand,  and  demanded  to  know  what  t^rms  would  be  granted  the  <^rri- 
Bon,  lis  otherwise  he  should  not  surrender.  The  governor,  unwillin"'  to  lose 
time  ;ind  men,  offered  the  usual  honors  of  war,  and  eonld  scarcely  believe 
his  eyes  when  he  saw  the  threatening  garrison  to  be  only  one  officer  and  one 
private."  On  the  24th  of  Feb.,  1779,  Col.  Clark,  with  a  force  of  one  hun- 
d^_ed  and  seventy  men,  including  pack-horsemen,  etc.,  re-appeared  before 
Vincennes,  and  demanded  its  surrender.  It  was  garrisoned  at  this  time  by 
«eventy-nine  men,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Gov.  Hamilton,  wlio  was 
called  the  "hair  JmyKr"  for  his  offering  the  Indians  a  certain  sum  for  each 
scalp  they  brought  in.  He  was  compelled  to  give  up  "Fort  Sackviile,"  and 
wilh  some  others,  was  sent  prisoner  to  Virginia. 

With  the  capture  of  Viiieeunes  and  the  otbcv  British  posts,  of  Kaskaskia, 
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Caliokia,  etc.,  in  the  Illinois  country,  by  Clark,  Virginia  acquired  the  coun- 
try thea  known  as  the  North-weat  Territory,  which  she  ceded  to  the  gen- 
eral government,  in  1789.  When  the  Indiana  Territory  was  organized  in 
1800,  Vincennea  was  made  the  capital,  and  bo  remained  until  1S13,  when 
Corydon  became  the  capital  of  the  Territory  and  in  1816  of  the  state.  In 
1825,  Indianapolis,  within  the  "  New  Purchase,"  became  the  state  capita!. 


The  following  account  of  the  celebrated  interview  between  Teeumseh  and 
Gen.  Harrison,  in  front  of  the  Harrison  House,  now  standing  in  Vincennea, 
is  from  Judge  Law's  "  Colonial  History  of  Post  Vincennea,  etc.:" 

In  the  spring  of  1810,  Gten.  Harrison,  being  governor  of  the  North-western  Ter- 
ritory, and  residing  at  VincenneB™4he  seat  of  government — had  learned  from  va- 
rious ({uarters  that  Teeumseh  had  been  visiting  the  difiereuC  Indian  tribes,  seat^ 
tered  along  the  valleys  of  the  Wabash  and  Illinois,  with  a  view  of  forming  an  alli- 
ance and  making  common  cause  against  the  whites,  and  that  there  was  great  prob- 
ability that  his  mission  had  been  successful  Aware,  as  he  was,  that  jf  this  was 
the  ease,  and  that  if  the  combination  had  been  formed,  such  as  was  represented, 
the  settlements  in  the  sonthern  portion  of  Indiana  and  lUinoia  were  in  great  dan- 

fer;  that  Vincennes  itself  would  be  the  first  object  of  attack,  and  that,  witli  a 
andful  of  troops  in  the  territory,  a,  successful  resistance  might  not  be  made;  and 
not  probably  fuUy  aware  of  the  estent  of  the  organization  attempted  bj  Teeumseh, 
and  desirous  of  avoiding,  if  he  could,  the  necessity  of  a  call  to  arms,  he  senta 
messafje  lo  him,  then  residing  at  the  "Prophet's  Town,"  inviting  him  to  a  council, 
bJ  be  held  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  talkinj;  over  and 
amioably  settling  all  difficulties  which  might  exist  between  the  whites  and  the 
Shawneea.  It  was  not  until  the  month  of  August  of  the  same  year,  that  Teeum- 
seh, accompanied  by  about  seventy  of  his  warriors  made  his  appearance.  They 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  just  above  the  town,  and  Teeumseh  gave 
notice  lo  the  governor  that,  in  pursuance  of  his  invitation,  he  had  come  to  hold  a 
talk  "  with  him  and  his  braves.  The  succeeding  day  was  appointed  for  the  meet- 
ing The  governor  made  all  suitable  preparations  for  it  The  officers  of  the  ter- 
ritory and  flie  leading  oitiiens  of  the  town  were  invited  to  be  present,  while  a  por- 
tion of  a  company  of  militia  was  detailed  as  a  guard — fully  armed  and  equipped 
for  any  emergency.  Notice  had  been  sent  to  Teeumseh,  previous  to  the  meeting, 
that  it  was  expected  that  himself  and  a  portion  of  his  principal  warriors  would  be 
present  at  the  eounoiL  The  oouneil  was  held  in  the  open  lawn  before  the  gov- 
ernor's house,  in  a  grove  of  trees  which  then  surtounded  it  But  two  of  these,  I 
regret  to  say,  are  now  remaining.  At  the  time  appointed,  Teeumseh  and  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  his  warriors  made  their  appearance.  With  a  firm  and  elastic 
step,  and  with  a  proud  and  somewhat  defiant  look,  he  advanced  to  the  place  where 
the  governor  and  those  who  had  been  invited  to  attend  the  conference  were  sitting. 
This  place  had  been  fenced  in,  vrith  a  view  of  preventing  the  crowd  from  encroach- 
ing upon  the  council  during'  its  deliberations.  As  he  stepped  forward  he  seemed 
to  scan  the  preparations  which  had  been  made  for  his  reception,  partioularlj  the 
military  part  of^it,  with  an  eye  of  suspicion — by  no  means,  however,  of  fear.  As  he 
eamein  front  of  the  dofs.an  elevated  portion  of  the  place  upon  which  thegovernor 
and  the  officers  of  the  territory  were  seated,  the  governor  invited  him,  through  his 
interpreter,  to  come  forward  and  take  a  seat  with  him  and  his  counsellors,  premis- 
ing the  invitation  by  saying :  "  That  it  was  the  wish  of  their  '  Great  Father,'  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  that,  he  should  do  sa"  The  chief  paused  for  a 
moment,  as  the  words  were  uttered  and  the  sentence  finished,  and  raising  his  tall 
fiirm  to  its  greatest  bight,  surveyed  the  troops  and  the  crowd  around  him.  Then 
with  his  keen  eyes  fixed  apoa  the  governor  for  a  single  moment,  and  jlurning  them  . 
to  the  sky  above,  with  his  sinevryarm  pointing  toward  the  heavens,  and  with  atone 
and  manner  indicative  of  supreme  contempt  for  the  paternity  assigned  him,  said, 
in  a  voice  whose  clarion  tone  was  heard  throughout  the  whole  assembly : 

"My  Father? — The  aun  U  my  father — the  earth  is  my  mother — and  on  her  bosam 
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Iviill  recline."  Having  finished,  h 
green  sward.  The  effect,  it  ia  said, 
perfect  silence. 

The  governor,  through  the  infflrpreter,  then  informed  liim,  "that  he  had  under 
stood  he  had  oomplainta  to  malte  and  redress  to  ask  for  certain  wronffs  vrhi^h  he 

lecumeeli,  supposed  had  been  done  his  tribe,  as  weU  as  the  others;  that  he  felt 
disposed  to  listen  to  the  one  and  make  satisfaction  for  the  other,  if  it  wa^  rroper 
he  should  do  eo.  Ihat  in  all  his  intercourse  and  negotiations  with  the  Indians  he 
had  endeavored  tfl  aot  justJy  and  honorably  vrith  them,  and  believed  he  had  d  ne 
so,  and  had  learned  of  no  compMnt  of  his  conduct  until  he  learned  that  Teeum^eh 
was^ndeavonng  to  oreaf*  dissatisfaction  toward  the  government,  not  only  annne 
the  Bhawnees,  but  among  the  other  tribes  dwelHng  on  (he  Wabash  and  Illinois 
and  had,  in  so  doing,  produced  a  great  deal  of  trouble  between  them  and  the 
whites,  b;- avemng  that  the  tribes  whose  land  the  eovernment  had  lately  purchased 
had  no  right  to  sell,  nor  their  chiefs  any  authority  to  convey.  That  be  the  gov 
ernCr,  had  invited  him  to  attend  the  council,  with  a  view  of  learning  from  his  own 
lips,  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  reports  which  he  had  heard  and  to  learn 
whether  he,  or  his  tribe,  had  any  Just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  v.hiies,  and, 
U  so,  as  a  man  and  a  warrior,  openly  to  avow  it.  That  as  between  himself  and  as 
great  a  warrior  as  1  ecumseh,  there  should  bo  no  coneealment^-all  should  be  done 
by  them  undera  dear  sky,  and  in  an  open  path,  and  with  these  feelings  oa  his  own 
part,  he  was  ^}ad  to  meet  him  in  council."  Tecumseh  arose  as  soon  as  the  'ov 
ernor  had  finished.  Those  who  knew  him  speak  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  '.p'fen 
did  ppeoimens  of  his  tribe— celebrated  for  their  physical  proportions  and  fine  forms, 
even  among  the  nations  who  surrounded  them.  Tall,  athletic  and  manly  digni 
ted,  but  graceful;  he  seemed  the  beau  ideal  of  an  Indian  chieftain.  In  a  voice 
first  low,  but  with  all  its  indistinctness,  musical,  he  commenced  his  reply  As  he 
warmed  with  his  subject,  his  clear  tones  might  be  heard,  as  if  "  trumpet  tongued  " 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  assembled  crowd  who  surrounded  him.  The  most  per- 
fect silence  prevailed,  except  when  the  warriors  who  surrounded  him  gave  their 
gutteral  assent  to  some  eloquent  recital  of  the  red  man's  wrong  and  the  white 
man  s  injustice.  Well  instructed  in  the  traditions  of  his  tribe,  fully  acquainted 
with  their  history,  the  councils,  treaties,  and  battles  of  the  two  races  for  half  a 
centurv,  he  recapitulated  the  wron^gs  of  the  red  man  from  the  massacre  of  the  Mo- 
ravian Indians,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  down  to  the  period  he  had  met  the 
governor  in  council.  He  told  him  "  he  did  not  know  how  he  could  ever  again  be 
the  friend  of  the  white  man,"     In  reference  to  the  public  domain,  he  asserted 

that  the  breat  Spirit  had  given  all  the  country  from  the  Miami  to  the  Mississippi 
from  the  lakes  to  the  Ohio,  as  a  common  property  to  all  the  tribes  that  dwelt  wifiiin  ' 
those  borders,  and  that  the  land  could  not,  and  should  not  be  sold  without  the  con- 
sent ol  all.  Tliat  all  the  tribes  on  the  continent  formed  but  one  nation  That  if 
the  United  States  would  not  give  up  the  lands  they  had  bought  of  the  Miamis,  the 
Delaw^res,  the  Pottowatomies,  and  other  tribes,  that  those  united  with  him  were 
deffirmined  to  faU  on  those  tribes  and  annihilate  them.  That  they  were  deter- 
mined to  have  no  more  chiefs,  but  in  future  to  be  governed  by  Seir  warriors, 
ihat  Uieir  tribes  had  been  driven  toward  the  setting  sun,  like  a  gallopinij  horse 
(Ne-katra^!ush-e  Ka-topo-lin-tfl.)  That  for  himself  and  his  warriors,  he  had  de- 
termined to  resist  all  ftrther  aggressions  of  the  whites,  and  that  with  hb  consent 
or  that  of  the  Shawnees,  they  should  never  acquire  another  foot  of  land.  To  those 
who  have_  never  heard  of  the  Shawnee  language,  I  may  here  remark  it  is  the 
most  musical  and  euphonious  of  all  the  Indian  languages  of  the  west  When 
spoken  rapidly  by  a  fluent  speaker,  it  sounds  more  Hke  the  scanning  of  Greek  and 
Latin  verse,  than  anything  I  can  compare  it  to.  The  effect  of  this  address,  „f 
which  I  have  simply  given  the  outline,  and  which  occupied  an  hour  in  the  dellvorv. 
mav  be  readily  imagined.  ^ 

William  Henry  Harrison  was  as  brave  a  man  as  ever  lived.  All  who  knew  him 
wiU  acknowledge  his  couraae,  moral  and  physical,  but  he  was  wholly  unprepared 
for  such  a  speech  as  this.  T-here  was  a  coolness,  an  independence,  a  dedance  in 
the  whole  manner  and  matter  of  the  chieftain's  speech  which  astonished  even  him 
tic  knew  Tecumseh  well.     He  had  learned  to  appreciate  his  high  qualities  as  a 
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man  and  warrior.  He  knew  his  power,  his  skill,  hia  influence,  not  only  over  his 
own  tribe,  but  over  thoae  who  dwelt  on  the  waters  of  the  Wabash  and  Illinois.  He 
knew  he  waa  no  bra^rart — that  what  he  eaid  he  meant — what  he  promised  he  in- 
tended to  perform.  He  was  ftilly  aware  that  he  was  a  foe  not  to  be  treated  light— 
an  enemy  to  be  eoQoiliated  not  scorned — one  to  ho  met  with  kindnessnot  contempt 
There  was  a  stillness  throughout  the  assembly  when  Tecumseh  had  done  speakitjf; 
which  was  painful.  Not  a  whisper  was  to  be  heard — all  eyes  were  turned  from 
the  speaker  to  the  KOTernor.  The  unwarranted  and  unwarrantable  pretensions  of 
the  chief,  and  the  bold  and  defiant  tone  in  which  he  had  announced  them,  stag- 
gered even  him.  It  was  some  moments  before  he  arose.  Addressing  Tecumseh, 
who  had  taken  his  seat  with  his  warriors,  he  said :  "  That  the  charges  of  bad  fai^ 
made  against  the  government,  and  the  assertion  that  injustice  had  been  done  the 
Indians  in  any  treaty  ever  made,  or  any  council  ever  held  with  them  by  the  United 
States,  had  no  foundation  in  fa«t  That  in  all  their  dealings  with  the  red  man, 
they  had  ever  been  governed  by  the  strictest  rules  of  right  and  justice.  That 
while  other  oiviliied  nations  had  treated  them  with  contumely  and  contempt,  ours 
had  almtys  acted  in  ^ood  faith  with  them.  That  so  far  as  he  individually  was  con- 
cerned, he  could  say  in  the  presence  of  the  'Great  Spirit,'  who  was  watching  over 
their  deliberations,  that  his  conduct,  even  with  the  most  insignificant  tribe,  had 
been  marked  with  kindness,  and  all  his  acts  governed  by  honor,  integrity  and  fair 
dealing.  That  he  had  uniformly  been  the  iriend  of  the  red  man,  and  that  it  was 
the  first  time  in  his  life  that  his  motives  had  been  questioned  or  his  actions  im- 
peached. It  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  ever  heard  such  unfounded 
claims  put  forth,  as  Tecumseh  had  set  up,  by  any  chief,  or  any  Indian,  having  the 
least  regard  for  truth,  or  the  slightest  knowledge  of  tha  intercourse  between  the 
Indian  and  the  white  man,  from  the  time  this  continent  was  first  discovered." 
What  the  governor  had  said  thus  far  had  been  interpreted  by  Barron,  the  inter- 
preter to  the  Shawnees,  and  he  was  about  interpreting  it  to  the  Miamis  and  Potta- 
watomies,  who  formed  part  of  the  cavalcade,  wnen  Tecumseh,  addressing  the  in- 
tarpceter  in  Shawnee,  said,  ■'  he  lies  I"  Barron,  who  had,  as  all  subordinates  (es- 
pecially in  the  Indian  department)  have,  a  great  reverence  and  respect  for  the 
"powers  that  be,"  commenced  interpreting  the  language  of  Tecumseh  to  the 
governor,  but  not  eiactly  in  the  terms  made  use  of.  when  Tecumseh,  who  under- 
stood but  little  English,  perceived  from  his  embarrassment  and  awkwardness,  that 
he  was  not  giving  his  words,  interrupted  him  and  again  addressing  him  in  Shaw- 
nee, said:  '^0,  ho;  tell  Mm  he  lies."  The  gutteral  assent  of  his  party  showed 
they  coincided  willi  their  chief's  opinion.  Gen.  (IJbson,  secretary  of  the  territory, 
who  understood  Shawnee,  had  not  oeen  an  inattentive  spectator  of  the  scene,  and 
understanding  the  import  of  the  language  made  use  of,  and  from  the  excited  state 
of  Tecumseh  and  his  parly,  was  apprehensive  of  violence,  made  a  sij^nal  to  the 
troop»  in  attendance  to  shoulder  their  arms  and  advance.  They  did  so.  The 
speech  of  Tecumseh  was  literally  tra.nslated  to  the  governor.  He  directed  Barron 
tti  say  to  him,  "he  would  hold  no  further  council  with  him,"  and  the  meeting  broke 
up. 

One  can  hardly  im^ine  a  more  eiciting  scene— one  which  would  be  a  finer  sub- 
ject for  an  "  historical  painting,"  to  adorn  the  ^otu^,da  of  the  oanitol,  around  which 
not  a  single  picture  commemorative  of  western  history  is  to  be  found.  On  the 
succeeding  day,  Tecumseh  requested  another  interview  with  the  governor,  which 
was  granted  on  condition  that  he  should  make  an  apology  to  the  governor  for  his 
language  the  day  before.  This  he  ma<ie  through  the  interpreter.  Measures  for 
defense  and  protection  were  however  taken,  lest  there  sboula  be  another  outbreak. 
Two  companies  of  militia  were  ordered  irom  the  country,  and  the  one  in  town 
added  to  them,  while  the  governor  and  his  friends  went  into  council  fully  a 
and  prepared  for  any  contingency.  The  conduct  of  Tecumseh  upon  this  occi 
was  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  day  before.  Firm  and  intrepid,  showing 
not  the  slightest  fear  or  alarm,  surrounded  as  he  was  with  the  militan'  force  quad- 
rupling his  own,  he  preserved  the  utmost  composure  and  equanimity.  No  one 
could  have  discerned  from  his  looks,  although  he  must  have  fully  understood  the 
object  of  calling  in  the  troops,  that  he  was  in  the  slightest  degree  disconcerted. 
He  was  oantions  in  his  bearing,  dignified  in  his  manner,  and  no  one  from  observ- 
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ing  tiim  would  for  a  moment  have  supposed  he  was  the  principal  ai-tor  in  the 
thrilling  Bceoe  of  the  previous  day. 

In  the  interval  between  the  aessiona  of  the  first  and  second  council,  Teoamseh 
had  iold  Barron,  the  interpreter,  "that  he  had  been  informed  bj  the  lehiies,  that 
the  peopre  of  the  territory  were  almost  equally  divided,  half  in  favor  of  Teoum^eh, 
and  the  other  a<1hering  to  the  governor."  The  same  statement  he  ma<ie  in  council 
He  siud  '■  that  two  Americans  had  made  him  a  visit,  one  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding winter,  the  other  lately,  and  informed  him  that  Governor  Harrison  had  pur- 
chased land  from  the  Indians  without  any  authority  from  the  government,  and  that 
one  half  of  the  people  were  opposed  to  the  purchase.  He  also  told  the  governor 
that  ho,  Harrison,  had  but  two  years  more  to  remain  in  office,  and  if  he,  Teoumseh, 
could  premil  upon  the  Indians  who  sold  the  lands  not  to  receive  tlieir  annuities 
for  that  time,  that  when  the  governor  was  displaced,  aa  he  would  be,  and  a  good 
man  Mipoint«d  as  his  successor,  he  would  restore  to  the  Indians  all  the  lands  pur- 
chased from  them."  After  Tecumseh  had  concluded  his  speech,  a  Wyandot,  a 
Kickapoo,  a  Pottawatomie,  an  Ottowa,  and  a  Winnebago  chiet,BeTerally  Bpoke,and 
declared  that  their  trihee  had  entered  into  tJie  "  Shawnee  Confederacy,^'  and  would 
support  the  principles  laid  down  by  Tecumseh,  whom  they  had  appointed  their 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  council,  the  governor  informed  Tecumseh  "that  he 
would  immediately  transmit  his  speech  to  the  president,  and  as  soon  aa  his  answer 
was  received  would  send  it  to  him ;  but  as  a  person  had  been  appointed  to  run  the 
boundary  line  of  the  new  pnrchnse,  he  wished  to  know  whether  there  would  be 
danger  in  his  proceeding  to  run  the  line."  Tecumseh  replied,  "that  he  and  his 
allies  were  determined  that  the  old  boundary  line  should  continue,  and  that  if  the 
whites  crossed  it,  it  would  be  at  their  peril"  The  governor  replied,  "that  since 
Tecumseh  had  been  thus  candid  in  stating  his  determination,  he  would  be  equally 
BO  with  him.  The  president,  he  was  convinced,  would  never  allow  that  the  lands 
on  the  Wabash  were  the  property  of  any  other  tribes  than  Uioao  who  had  occupied 
them,  and  lived  on  them  since  the  white  people  came  to  America  And  as  the  title 
tothe  lands  lately  purchased  was  derived  from  those  tribes  by  fair  purchase,  he 
might  rest  assured  that  the  right  of  the  United  States  would  he  supported  bv  the 
Bword."  "^^  ■' 

"So  he  it,"  was  the  stern  and  haughty  reply  of  the  "Shawnee  chieftain,"  as  he 
and  his  braves  took  leave  of  the  governor  and  wended  their  way  in  Indian  file  to 
their  camping  ground.  And  thus  ended  the  last  conference  on  earth  between  the 
chivalrous  and  gallant  Tecumseh,  the  Shawnee  chief,  and  ha  who  since  the  period 
alluded  to  has  ruled  the  destinies  of  the  nation  as  its  chief  magistrate.  The  bones 
of  the  first  lie  bleaching  on  the  battle-field  of  the  Thames— those  of  the  last  are 
deposited  in  the  mausoleum  that  covers  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio 


Indianapolis,  the  capital  of  Indiana,  and  seat  of  justice  for  Marion 
county,  is  on  the  west  fork  of  White  River,  at  the  crossing  of  the  JNfational 
Road,  109  miles  N.W.  from  Cincinnati,  86  N.N.W.  from  Madison  on  the 
Ohio,  and  573  W.  by  N.  from  Washington.  The  city  is  located  on  a  fertile 
and  extensive  plain,  two  miles  N.W.  of  the  geographical  center  of  the  stat«, 
which  was  formerly  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  timber.  The  original  town 
plat  was  a  mile  square,  but  it  has  extended  itself  on  all  aides.  Washington- 
street  through  which  the  National  Road  passes,  the  principal  street  in  thecfty  is 
120  feet  wide.  Circle-street  80  feet,  the  others  90  feet.  On  the  1st  of  Jan. 
1825,  the  public  offices  of  the  atate  were  removed  from  Corydon,  the  former 
capital,  to  Indianapolis,  and  the  seat  of  government  established  here;  but 
the  legislature  held  its  sessions  in  the  county  court  house,  until  Dee.  1834 
when  the  state  house  was  completed.  This  showy  structure,  180  feet  lontf 
by  80  wide,  la  on  the  model  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  was  built  at  a 
cost  of  about  S60,000. 
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Indianapolis  it  one  of  the  greatest  railroid  centers  in  the  world  nearly 
f  hundred  different  trains  pi«s  in  and  out  of  the  citj  diily,  md  Irom  3,000 
5  000  persons  visit  the  place  la  twenty  four  hours  It  is  stated  that  the 
ot  tfO  of  the  91  counties  m  the  state,  can  come  to  Indianapolis,  attend 


md  return  the  same  day.  The  completion  of  tlic  M.idisoii  and 
Indianapolis  Railroad  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  place  :  then 
the  population  was  about  4,000,  in  1860,  18,612. 

The  streets  of  the  city  are  broad,  laid  out  at  right  angles,  well  shaded  and 
adorned  with  a  number  of  very  superior  buildings.  The  benevolent  institu- 
tions of  the  8tat«,  for  the  insane,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  are  located 
at  this  place,  and  are  an  ornament  to  the  city  and  state.  The  city  has  16 
churches,  a  system  of  free  graded  schools, and  is  the  seat  of  tho  North-west- 
ern Christian  University,  a  flourishing  institution  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Christian  Chureh.  The  university  building  is  an  elegant  edifice  in  the 
Gothic  style. 

The  following  historieal  Items  are  extracted  from  Howard's  Historical 
Sketch  of  Indianapolis,  in  the  city  directory  for  1857 : 

In  13t8,  Dr.  Douglass  ascended  White  River  from  the  lower  counties,  tarrying 
at  the  blufi  for  ft  short  time,  and  Col.  James  Paston  descended  it  from  its  head- 
waters, reaching  this  place  in  January  or  Febraary,  1819.  He  again  returned  iu 
1820,  and  made  some  preparations  for  settlement,  but  never  completed  them.  The 
honor  due  to  the  '  first  settler,'  belongs  to  John  Pogue,  wbo  came  from  White- 
water and  settled  here  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1819.  His  cabin  stood  by  a  large 
spring,  close  to  the  east  bank  of  Pogue's  Run,'  near  the  present  residence  of  W. 
P.Noble.  Its  ruins  were  visible  until  within  a  few  years,  and  perhaps  exist  at 
this  time.  Pogue  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  April,  1821.  His  horses  were 
missing  one  morning  in  that  month,  and  aa  some  distarbanoe  had  been  heard 
among  them  during  the  night,  he  concluded  the  Indians  had  stolen  them,  and 
armed  himself  for  pursuit  When  last  seen  he  was  near  the  Indian  camp,  and  m 
his  horses   and  clotlies  were  afterward  seen  in  their  pi  '-" 
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raained  as  to  his  fate.  His  death  greatlv  excited  the  setiJerg,  bat  their  numerical 
weakness  prevented  an  effort  to  aveni^e  it  The  little  streiim  which  onoe  pursued 
a  very  turturoue  course  through  the  south-east  part  of  the  city,  aiarmin.-  the  few 
inhabitants  of  that  section  by  ita  high  floods,  but  which  is  now  so  ehftn^ed  that  ita 
oW  charaoler  is  utterly  lost,  was  named  after  Pogue,  and  uriil  be  a  memorial  of 
him  as  'the  first  settler'  of  Indianapolis. 


In  ]  el  ruary  1820  Tohn  and  Iame«  Mr-Cnrm.ct  bn.lt  n  cabin  near  the  present 
river  bridge  In  the  early  pnrt  of  Mnrch,  John  Maiwell  and  John  Cowen  built 
«^^tU"^™^  r'iTt=f.';"l,r  "[/*'*'  l^n^iO".  "ear  the  Michisan  road.  Fall 
oreek  bridge._  In  April,  1821  Mr.  MasweH  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace 
T^  ii  I""'!!!^' "'"'■w '  *^  first  judicial  officer  in 'the  New  Purchase.'  He 
retained  the  office  until  .Ihne,  and  then  resigned.    The  citisena  held  an  informiil 

In  the  latter  part  of  March  and  m  April  and  May  of  1820,  a  number  of  emi- 
grants arrived,  and  at  the  end  of  the  latter  month  there  were  15  families  on  the 
donation.  Among  them  were  Messrs.  Davis,  Bwnhill,  Corbley,  Wilson  Van  Ulari- 
cnm  and  Hardin^r.  Bmigrants  now  began  to  turn  their  faces  toward  the  infant 
settlement,  nnd  it  slowly  and  steadily  increased  for  a  year  afterward 

Ihe  eagerness  of  the  settlers  to  appropriate  lands  in  the  New  Purchase,  found 
Its  counterpart  m  the  action  oF  the  state  conoerning  the  location  of  the  new  seat 
ofgovernmenL  The  act  of  Congress,  of  April  19,  1816,  authorining  the  formation 
of  ft  state  government,  donated  four  sections  of  the  unsold  public  lands  to  the 
state,  tor  a  permanent  seat  of  government,  givinst  the  privilege  of  selection  The 
subject  was  oonrndered  immediately  after  the  treaty  at  St.  Marys,  and  on  the  Ilth 
of  JanuaiTT,  18^,  the  legislature,  by  law,  appointed  George  &unt,  John  Conner, 
John  Uilhland.  Stephen  Ludlow,  Joseph  Bartholomew,  John  Tipton,  Jesse  B  Dun' 
ham,  Frederick  Kapp,  Wm.  Prince,  and  Thomas  Emerson,  commissioners  (o  select 
a  location  for  a  permanent  aeat  of  government.  *  *  *  The  present  site  was  selected, 
M^iQ^^r  the  place  instant  reputation,  and  in  the  spring,  and  summer,  and  fall 
of  1819  It  tap^ly  inorea.sed  in  population.  Morris  Tllorris,  Dr.  S.  G.  Mitchell,  J. 
and  J.  Given,  Wm.  Reagan,  M.  Nowland,  J,  M.  Ray,  James  BJake,  Nathaniel  Cox, 
,fT\^'^,^'^""'  ■J?'"'  Hawkins,  Dr.  Dunlap,  David  Wood,  D  Yandes,  Col,  Kua- 
Bcll,  J\.  M.  Clearly,  Dr.  Coe,  D.  Maguire,  and  many  others  arrived,  and  the  cabins 
16 
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rapidly  inoreaied  alonii;  the  river  bank.     On  January  6.  1821,  the  legislature  con- 
firmed the  selection  of  the  site  and  naraed  it  Indianapohs 

The  settlement  afterward  moved  east,  the  unparalleled  aicbness  of  1821  con- 
vinoin"  the  settlers  that  a  residence  away  from  the  river  was  the  best  for  them,  A 
fine  Kr°ve  of  t»ll  straight  sugar  trees  sl«od  on  the  'Governor's  Circle.'  On  Sun- 
days the  early  settlers  assembled  there  to  hear  preaohina  by  Kev.  John  McClung. 
They  sat  on  the  logs  and  grass  about  him  in  Indian  style.  This  gentleman  was - 
probably  ffie  first  preacher  in  the  plaee,  ajid  preached  the  first  sermon  on  this  spot 
in  the  summer  or  fall  of  1821.  Other  authorities  say  that  the  first  sermon  was 
preached  this  year  where  the  state  house  now  stands,  by  Eer.  Risen  Hammond. 

Calvin  Fletcher,  Esq.,  who  now  lives  just  north  of  the  city,  was  then  the  only 
attorn ey-at-1  aw  in  the  new  settlement,  and  the  ultimate  judge  in  all  knotty  cases. 
There  was  no  jail  nearer  than  Connersville,  and  the  culprit  sentenced  to  imprison- 
Kient,  had  to  be  conveyed  by  the  constable  and  his  posse,  on  horsebaek  through 
the  woods  to  that  place.  This  involved  much  time,  trouble  and  eipense,  and  the 
shorter  plan  was  afterward  adopted  to  scare  them  away.  An  instance  occurred  on 
Christmas  day,  182!.  Four  Kentucky  boatmen,  who  had  'whipped  their  weight 
in  wild-eats,'  came  from  '  the  blofia '  to  '  Naples '  (as  they  called  tde  town),  to  have 
aiolly  Christmas  spree.  The 'spree' began  early,  and  the  settlers  were  aroused 
before  the  dawn,  by  a  terrible  racket  at  Daniel  Larken's  grocery.  A  hasty  recon- 
noissance  revealed  the  four  heroes  busily  engaged  in  the  laudable  work  of  '  taking 
it  down.'  A  request  to  desist  provoked  strong  expletives,  attended  by  a  display  of 
large  knives,  which  demonstration  caused  the  citizens  to  'retire'  tooonsuiti  Ihey 
were  interested  in  the  grocery,  and  besides  that,  such  lawless  proceedings  could 
not  be  tolerated.  They  therefore  determined  to  conquer  at  all  hazards.  James 
Blake  volunteered  to  grapple  the  ring  leader,  a  man  of  herculean  size  and  strength, 
if  the  rest  would  take  the  three  others.  The  attack  was  made  at  once,  the  party 
conquered,  and  marched  under  guard  through  the  woods  to  Justice  Mollvainea 
cabin.  They  were  tried  and  heavily  fined,  and  in  default  of  payment  ordered  to 
jaiL  They  could  not  pay,  and  it  was  deemed  impossible  to  take  them  through  the 
woods  to  Connersville  at  that  season  of  the  year,  A  guard  was,  therefore,  placed 
over  them,  with  the  requisite  instractions,  and  during  the  night  the  doughty  he- 
roes escaped  to  more  congenial  climes 

Toward  the  end  of  the  summer  [1821],  and  during  the  fell,  epidemic,  remittent, 
and  intermittent  fevers  and  agues  assailed  the  people,  and  scarcely  a  person  was 
left  untouched.  Although  several  hundred  eases  occurred,  not  more  than  five  ter- 
minated fatally. 

After  escaping  death  by  disease,  the  people  were  threatened  with  starvation. 
In  consequence  of  sickness,  the  influx  of  people  and  the  small  amount  of  grain 
raised,  the  supply  of  provisions  in  the  settlement  became  very  me^er  in  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1821.  No  roads  had  been  opened  to  the  town,  and  all  goods  and 
provisions  had  to  be  packed  on  horseback,  50  or  60  miles  through  the  woods,  or 
brought  up  the  river  in  keel  boats.  The  latter  method  was  adopted  in  1822,  and 
the  arrival  of  each  boat  was  greetefby  a  concourse  of  '  the  whole  people,'  and  duly 
announced  in  the  'Indianapolis  Gazette.'  Coffee  was  worth  50  cents  a  pound, 
tea,  $2  00;  oorn,$l  00  per  bushel;  flour,  $4  00  to  $5  00  tier  hundred;  coarse 
muslin,  45  cents  per  yard,  and  other  goods  in  proportion.  To  relieve  the  people 
and  prevent  starvation,  flour  and  other  articles  were  brought  from  the  White- 
water Valley,  aud  corn  was  purchased  at  the  Indian  villages  up  Ihe  river  and 
boated  down  to  the  town.  The  nearest  mill  vnis  Goodlandin  on  Whitewater  River, 
and  the  arrival  of  a  cargo  of  meal  and  flour,  or  of  other  articles  from  that  quarter, 
produced  general  joy  in  the  settlement  The  settlers  generously  relieved  each 
other's  distress  in  this  cose,  as  in  the  preceding  sickness,  and  many  pecks_  of  meal, 
sacks  of  flour,  parcels  of  fieh,  meat,  and  other  articles  of  food,  were  distributed  to 
some  more  destitute  neighbor. 

After  the  October  sale  of  Iota,  the  weather,  which,  during  the  summer,  had  been 
very  wet  and  changeable,  and  in  the  fall  cold  and  gloomy,  changed,  and  a  long  and 
beautiful  Indian  summer  began.  The  sick  quickly  recovered  their  health,  strength 
and  spirits.  The  settlement  rapidly  tended  to  the  east,  for  the  sickness  had  been 
worse  near  the  river,  and  the  new  comers  and  older  settlers  built  their  cabins 
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alonif  Wasliin''ton  street  much  farther  from  it  than  before.  The  dreair  appear- 
ance'of  the  gettlement  during  the  fall,  no  longer  clung  to  it,  and  notwitfi standing 
the  threatened  famine,  the  hopes  of  the  settlers  rose  higher  than  ever.  Waahinn;- 
ton-street  wiLS  the  ftrat  street  cleared,  and  during  the  fall  of  1821,  was  completely 
blocked  up  by  felled  trees  and  priokly  ash  baahes.  John  Hawkins  built  a  larjje 
loa  tavern  where  the  Capitol  House  now  stands,  using  logs  cut  from  the  site  and 
adjoining  street  in  its  erection.  The  main  settlement  was  still  west  of  the  canal, 
near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Carlisle  House.  A  group  of  cabins  in  this  vi- 
cinity, was  dignified  by  '  Wilmot's  Row,'  from  a  man  of  that  name  who  kept  a  store 
in  the  vicinity,  and  who  was  one  of  the  first  merchants  of  the  plaee.  The  first 
merchant  was  a  man  named  Nicholas  Shaffer.  He  had  a  little  store  on  the  high 
ground,  south  of  Pogue's  Kun,  commencing  in  the  spring  of  1821.  He  was  the 
first  person  who  died  on  the  donation.  He  died  in  May  or  June,  1821,  and  was 
buried   in  Pogue's  Run  Valley,  near  the  present  site  of  the  sixth  ward  school 

The  first  marriage,  the  first  birth,  and  the  first  death,  occurred  in  1821.  The 
first  wedding  waa  between  Miss  Reagan  and  Jeremiah  Johnson.  He  walked  to 
Oinnersville  and  back,  120  miles,  for  his  marriage  iicenee ;  and  others  did  the 

same  until  the  county  was  oi^anized The  first  Presbyterian  minister  was 

O  P  Gaines,  who  came  in  Aug.  1821  :  the  first  Baptist  minister  was  John  Water, 
who  came  in  the  fell  of  1821 :  the  first  Methodist  minister  was  James  Scott,  who 
came  in  Oct  1822.  The  first  physician  waa  Isaac  Coe,  who  came  in  1821.  The 
first  attorney  was  Calvin  Fletolier,  who  cama  in  Sept,  1821.  Joseph  C.  Reed,  who 
came  in  1821,  was  the  first  school  teacher :  the  first  school  house  8tood_  just  north 
of  the  State  Bank,  near  a  large  pond.  The  first  market  house  waa  built  in  18^ 
in  the  maple  grove  on  the  Governor's  Circle.  The  first  brick  house  was  built  in 
1822,  by  John  Johnson,  on  the  lot  east  of  Robert's  Chapel:  the  first  frame  house 
vas  built  by  James  Blake,  in  1821-2,  on  the  lot  east  of  the  Masonic  Hall,  it  was 

also  the  first  plastered  house On  Jan.  28,  1822,  the  first  number  of  the 

■  Indiana  Gazette'  was  published  in  a  cabin  south-east  of  the  Carlisle  House,  and  west 
of  the  canaL  This  paper,  the  first  in  the  town  or  in  the  '  New  Purchase,'  was  edited 
and  printed  by  George  Smith  and  Nathaniel  Botton.  In  1S23,  the  Presbyterians 
erected  the  first  church  on  the  lot  Just  north  of  Mai.  A.  F.  Morrison's  residence. 
It  cost,  with  the  lot,  about  $1,200,  and  waa  re^^arded  as  a  very  fine  and  esponsive 
one  for  the  town.     It  now  forms  part  of  a  carriage  manufactory. 

The  following  InBcriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  tbe  grave-yard 
In  this  place ; 

Noah  Noblh,  bora  in  Virgimo,  Jan.  16.  A.  D.,  1191.  Govoraor  of  Indiana  ftom  18S1  to 
1837-     Died  at  IndianapoliB  Feb.  A.  D-  18M. 

AsDREW  Kenkkdt,  late  a  RepresentatiTe  to  Congreas  from  Indiana,  bom  July  !4,  1810. 
Died  Deo.  31, 1847.  This  etooe  is  ereeted  to  his  memory  by  hia  friends,  in  toksn  of  thair 
love  of  the  man,  and  tlieir  raspeot  for  hia  ability  and  integrity  as  a  Slaleeman. 


old.      SULF-fiUG 

and  Circuit  A ttoraey  ;  tttate  Benaior ;  -jomn: 
of  Indiana.  Died  Oel.  1852,  at  the  City  of . 
Eminent  in  learning,  Devoted  to  Country  ai 


5, 1782,  died  July  30, 1665,  the  founder  of  Sabbath  Sohool; 


Terre  Haute,  city,  and  the  county  seat  for  Vigo  county,  is  situated  ( 
the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Wabash  Kiver,  73  miles  west  of  Indianapoli 
109  N.  from  ETansville;  69  N.  from  Vincennes,  and  187  E.  from  St,  Lou: 
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The  town  site  is  elevated  about  60  feet  above  low  water,  and  somewhat  above 
tbe  contiguous  prairie  which  is  about  10  miles  long  and  two  wide.  It  is  on 
the  line  o!'  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Cnnal.  The  Nations!  Eo:id  here  crosses 
the  river  on  a  fine  bridge.  Being  situated  in  afertile  district,  having  steam- 
boat and  railroad  communication  in  va,rious  directions,  Terre  Haute   is  the 


Churi  House  and  other  liaildiiigs,  Terre  Sauie. 


center  of  large  business  operations,  among  which  pork  packing  is  extensively 
carried  on.  Several  Sne  educational  establishments  are  also  in  operation, 
among  which  are  two  female  colleges.  In  the  vicinity,  some  three  or  four 
miles  distant,  is  the  nunnery  and  highly  popular  Catholic  Female  C  llei,e 
named  "  St.  Mary  of  the  Woods."  Gfreat  taste  is  displayed  1  ere  n  the 
grounds,  shrubbery  and  lawns  surrounding  the  private  dwelli  gs  Its  earlv 
settlers  made  their  homes  attractive  by  a  generous  attention  to  tl  e  plant  H" 
of  shade  trees  on  the  streets,  and  throughout  the  public  gro  j  d 

Terre  Haute  offers  great  inducements  for  all  kinds  of  manufactur  ng  bus 
ness;  fuel  and  labor  are  cheap  and  abundant.  It  is  surrounded  bj  estens  ve 
coal  fields ;  good  quarries  of  building  stone  lie  near;  iron  ores  of  superior 
quality  are  in  close  proximity,  and  with  every  facility  for  transportation  by 
canal,  river  and  railroad.  The  city  contains  10  churches,  and  about  10,000 
inhabitant. 

Terre  Haute  (French  words  for  high,  land),  was  founded  in  1816;  in  1830 
it  contained  600  inhabitants;  in  1840,  about  2,000.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  on  the  river  hank.  Fort  Harrison  was  situated  about  three  miles 
to  tiie  north ;  and  in  the  war  of  1312,  was  successfully  defended  by  Capt. 
Zachary  Taylor,  from  an  attack  by  the  Indians  as  related  on  page  1017. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the  grave  yard 
at  this  place : 

Wii,i,T.vM  0.  LiBTOS,  borD  in  1795,  iiai  Jan.  31,  1335.     lie  was  one  of  tlie  earliast  aelllcra 
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of  Terra  Ho.ute,  ona  of  the  most 
Hundreds  yet  survive  to  revere 
The  impress  of  his  geniaa  and 
right  citiseu,  the  kind  friend  ai 


245 

'atron  of  the  young, 
to  call  it  bleesed. 
a  mortal  of  the  up- 


■B  lie  the  remains  of  Thouas  E.  Blake,  born 
leinnali  Nov.  28,  1849.     Ho  was  one  of  the  ei 
ling  Judge  of  a  circuit;  a  Representative  in  Congress;  ComiDlesloncr  of  the  Gcner 
OiHce  ;  filled  other  offices  of  responsibility  i^der  the  State  and  Gsneral  Gov 


his  dead],  the  President  Trustee  of  tbe  Wabash 
r  honor,  frankuoes,  and  Integrity,  as  a  firm  and  generous  friend,  he  vas 
own,  and  died  vrithonl  reproach  upon  bU  name,  leaving  a  memory  for  noble 
!S  that  will  long  be  eherished. 


d  Erie  Canal. 


Richmond,  in  Wayne  county,  is  situated  4  miles  from  tlie  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  state,  on  the  east  fork  of  Whitewater  Uiver,  where  it  is  crossed 
by  the  Nation  il  Road  and  Cen- 
ti  j1  Iljilroid  68  miles  from  In- 
dianipolis  40  from  Dayton  0., 
and  04  N  N  W  from  Cincm- 
I  -iti  It  IS  the  center  of  an  ic- 
tive  trtde  possesses  railroad 
communications  in  vanouB  di- 
rettions  and  has  flourishing 
manufactenes  of  cotton  wool, 
flour  lion  paper  ete  for  which 
the  ruer  affords  abundant  j!o- 
tive  power.  In  the  vicinity  are 
22  flouring  mills  and  24  saw 
mills.  A  large  number  of  apiri- 
cultural  implements  are  manu- 
factured here.  The  princip.il 
street  is  the  old  National  Road, 
running  east  and  west,  which  is 
thickly  built  upon  for  about  a 
_„„  mile.     There  is  a  fine  bridge 

erected  here,  with  stone  abut- 
ments, over  which  the  National  Road  passes,  containing  tablets  or  monu- 
ments erected  hy  the  citizens,  on  which  are  engraved  the  names  of  the  con- 
tractors and  builders  of  the  bridge.  The  Frmtds'  Boarding  Sclwol,  about  a 
mile  from  the  post-office,  is  the  principal  literary  Institution,  and  has  ahout 
100  students  of  both  sexes.     Population  about  7,000. 

The  first  emijtrantB  to  the  neighborhood  were  prinoipaliy  from  Kentucky,  Novtb 
Carolina,  and  Ohio.  Richmond  was  laid  out  in  1S16,  and  the  lands  pat«nt<:d  to 
John  Smith  and  Jeremiah  Cos.  In  1818,  Ezra  Boswell,  Thomas  Swain,  KoUert 
Morrison,  and  John  McLane  were  elected  trustees,  the  number  of  voters  at  tiie 
time  being  twenty-four.  The  town  was  first  called  Smithfleld,  from  the  name  oi 
the  proprietor. 

Until  1817,  the  early  emigrants  procured  their  flour  at  Oermantown,  or  sohio 
other  distant  settlement  in  the  Miami  ralley.  In  the  year  named  a"  tub  mill"  "as 
erected  by  Jeremiah  Coi,  where  the  present  oil  mill  stands.  The  first  opening  in 
the  forest  was  made  by  Woodkirk,  oa  the  land  now  owned  by  0.  W.  Starr,  near 
where  J.  Cos  built  his  brick  house.  The  making  of  the  National  Road  tliroiii;h 
Richmond,  in  1828,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  place.  Dr.  J.  T.  Plummer,  in  his  Ilis- 
torioal  Sketch  of  Richmond,  states,  "I  hold  in  distinct  remembrance  the  old  log 
meeting  house  of  1823,  standing  near  the  site  of  the  present  large  brick  one.     1  re- 
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member  its  leaty  roof,  letting  the  min  through  upon  the  slab  benches  with  throe 
pair  oF  legs  and  no  backs;  its  charcoal  fires,  kept  in  su^nr  kettles  (for  as  yet  no 
stoves  were  procured),  and  the  tues  pinched  with  cold  ol  the  joung  who  sat  re- 
mote from  the  kettles,"  etc, 

Thefirst  fiost  office  was  established  in  1818,  Robert  Morrison  beinfi  the  first  post- 
niiister.  The  first  tavern  stood  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Main  and  Pearl -streets, 
with  the  sign  of  a  green  tree :  it  was  kept  by  Jonathan  Bajlea  The  first  lawyer, 
pays  Dr.  Plummer,  ■'  was  one  Hardy,  who  boarded  at  Ephraim  Lacey's  tavern,  and 
walked  the  pavement  (such  as  it  was)  with  hia  thumbs  stuck  in  the  arm-holes  of 
his  vest,  and  his  head  pompously  thrown  back  spoutine  the  phrase  'Qui  facit  per 
aliuat,  fadt per  se:'  but  still  no  business  came,  and  he  concluded  to  go  further 
south  where  merit  was  better  rewarded."  A  Dr.  Cushman  came  here  in  1820,  who 
afterward  returned  to  Port  Wayne,  where  he  waa  an  associate  judge.  He  opened 
a  distillery  at  the  south  part  of'^the  town,  on  the  side  of  the  hill  on  Fronl^street, 
near  a  spring.  A  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  at  that  time  being  Friends  (com- 
murily  called  Quakers),  this  enterprize  did  not  succeed,  and  the  establishment 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Ithamer  Warner,  who  also  soon  abandoned  it,  and  it 
went  down  to  rise  no  more.  Dr.  Warner  waa  the  principal  physician  for  many 
years.  He  came  into  the  county  aboot  1815,  and  died  in  March,  1835.  Dr.  Thos. 
Carroll,  now  of  Cincinnati,  settled  in  Richmond  in  1819,  and  left  in  1823;  he  was 
probably  the  first  regular  physician  in  Richmond, 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  Richmond  was  the  Richmond  Weekly  Intelli- 
gencer. This  was  in  1H21.  The  printJag  ofBce  was  on  Fron^st^eet;  the  editor 
was  Elijah  Lacy.  The  second  was  the  Public  Ledger,  tut  issued  in  1S24;  the 
Ukhmond  Palladium  was  first  issued  in  1831.  The  Jeffersonian  was  established 
in  1836,  by  a  democratic  association,  under  the  title  of  "  Hickory  Club,"  and  was 
principally  edited  by  8.  B.  Perkins,  now  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  The  In- 
diana FaTmer  was  commenced  in  1851 :  the  Broad  Axe  of  Freedom  was  first 
issued  by  Jamison  &  Johnson,  in  1855.  The  Richmond  Library  was  incorporated 
and  establiehed  in  1826.  In  1853  a  railroad  communication  was  opened  to  Cin- 
cinnati, by  way  of  Dayton. 

Most  of  the  earliest  residents  of  Wayne  county,  were  members  of  the  Society 
of  l-'riends.  The  first  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  in  1807,  in  a  lo§  building 
vacated  by  Jeremiah  Cos.  Jesse  Bond,  John  Morrow  and  Wm.  Williams  were 
among  their  earliest  ministers.  The  next  religious  society  was  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, who  held  their  first  meeting  in  1819,  in  a  small  1<^  house  on  Front-street. 
Daniel  Fraley  was,  perhaps,  the  first  Methodist  preacher  in  this  section,  John  W. 
Sullivan  was  the  first  stationed  minister  in  Richmond.  The  first  Presbvterian 
church  was  established  in  1837,  by  T.  E.  Hughes  and  P.  H.  GoUiday,  with  28 
members;  their  first  preacher  was  Charles  Sturdevant.  The  English  Evangelical 
Lutheran  congregation  was  organized  in  1853.  The  Catholic  church  was  organized 
in  1846.  St  Paul's  Episcopal  church  was  organized  in  1838,  George  Fiske  waa 
their  first  minister.  The  German  Evangelical  Lutheran  was  oi^aniied  in  1845. 
The  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  organized  in  1836.  The  gas  works 
were  built  in  1S55. 

EvANSViLLE,  the  county  seat  of  Vanderbui^h  county,  is  situated  on  the 
high  northern  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  200  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Mississippi,  200  miles  below  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  144  S.S.W.  of  Indianapo- 
lis. The  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  462  miles  in  estent,  the  longest  on  the 
continent,  terminates  here.  It  is  a  place  of  mneh  trade,  being  the  chief 
wart  of  the  rich  valley  of  Green  River,  in  Kentucky.  The  annual  esports 
of  the  city  exceed  seven  millions  of  doUara  in  value,  of  which  pork,  lard 
and  tobneco  are  the  principal  articles.  It  baa  four  eitensive  iron  founderies, 
several  large  flour  mills,  a  brasa  founder}',  and  upward  of  sixty  steam  engines 
are  employed  in  the  various  manufactories.  The  Bodian  coal  mine,  about  a 
mile  from  the  court  house,  supplies  the  workshops  with  fuel.  It  contains 
14  churches,  in  about  half  of  which  the  German  language  is  used.     The 
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»  fine  building, erected  at  a  cost  of  $75,000.     Popu- 

Evnnsville  received  ita  nnme  from  Kolicrt  Morgan  Evans,  a  native  of  Virginin, 
who,  with  James  W.  Jones,  of  Kentucky,  and  Hugh  MoGary,  were  the  three  ori;;- 
inai  proprietors  of  the  phiee.  The  plat  of  the  oity  was  iaid  out  in  1836,  by  these 
proprie^rs,  and  was  originally  covered  by  a  dense  forest.     The  first  house  in 


EvanaviJIe  wb«  built  by  Hugh  MoGary,  the  patentee  of  the  land.  It  was  a  log 
structure,  occupying  the  sit*  of  the  Pavilion  House,  shown  in  the  view ;  the  second 
house  waa  bailt  by  Jonathan  Robinson,  on  the  river  bank,  between  Mulberry  and 
Green-streets,  David  Hart,  of  Fayette  county,  Kj.,  Isaac  Blackford,  now  Judge 
of  the  court  of  olauna,  in  Washington,  and  Elisha  Harrison,  from  Ohio,  were  among 
the  first  settlers  of  tiie  place. 

The  first  school  house  was  erected,  in  1831,  by  joint  stock,  and  stood  directly  in 
the  rear  of  the  Washington  House,  opposite  the  court  house.  The  New  School 
Presbyterian  church,  now  slanding,  was  erected  in  ia:i2,  and  was  the  first  boose 
of  worship  built  in  the  place.  It  was  used  at  first  as  a  kind  of  union  house,  where 
ministers  of  various  denominations  preached.  Rev.  Calvin  Butler,  a  Congrej^a 
tional  clenrjBian  from  the  east,  was  the  first  regular  preacher  who  occunied  the 
pulpit  The  Freewill  Baptists,  in  or  about  1837,  erected  the  next  churcn  build- 
ing; Rev.  Benoni  Stinson  was  their  first  minister.  The  German  Lutheran  and 
Catholic  churches  were  established  at  or  about  the  same  period.     The  court  house 

was  erected  in  1856.     The  first  tavern  was  kept  by Wood,  on  Main,  between 

Second  and  Third-streets. 

The  city  limits  extend  to  Pigeon  creek,  the  village  of  Lamasoo  being  included. 
The  name  La-mas-co  is  compounded  of  the  names  of  Law,  XcCall  and  Scott,  the 
original  proprietors  of  the  tract  on  both  sides  of  Pigeon  creek.  The  village  was 
laid  out  in  1856,  and  the  Bodian  coal  mine  opened  the  same  year.  This  mine  re- 
ceived its  appellation  from  the  mmden  name  of  Mrs.  Kersteman,  the  wife  of  the 
superintendent.  It  is  opened  280  feet  below  the  surface,  about  tJOO  feet  lower 
than  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  vein  is  5  feet  thick.  The  coal  is  delivered  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  at  ten  cents  per  bushel,  fixed  by  law  at  75  pounds  to  the 
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New  Harmony  is  a  village  of  about  800  inhabitants,  in  Posey  county,  in 
that  part  of  Indiana  called  "  tlie  Pocket."  It  stands  on  the  Wabash,  about 
UtO  miles  from  its  mouth,  following  its  meanders,  but  only  15  from  the  Ohio 
at  Mount  Vernon  its  nearest  point,  and  the  south-western  most  town  »f  the 
state.  The  place  has  acquired  a  wide  reputation 
from  two  socialistic  experi'ounfS'— the  fii^i  by  George 
Kapp,  of  Germany,  and  the  last  by  Robert  Owen, 
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cleared  the  land,  built  a  beautiful  village,  which 
they  called  New  Harmony,  containing  about  150 
houses,  planted  orchards  and  vineyards,  erected 
mills  and  factories  of  various  kinds,  and  made  "  the 
wilderness  blossom  hke  the  rwe."  According  to  their  system,  all  property 
iv;is  held  in  common,  there  being  no  such  thing  known  to  them  as  an  indi- 
vidual owning  any.  After  remaining  some  eight  or  ten  years,  the  Rappit«a 
disfovored  that  the  un healthiness  of  this  then  new  country,  called  for  a 
change  of  climate,  so  they  beat  a  speedy  retreat.  The  society,  therefore,  re- 
turned to  Pennsylvania  in  1825,  and  selecting  a  site  on  the  Ohio,  18  miles 
below  Pittsburg,  cleared  the  land,  and  built  the  present  handsome  town  of 
Kconomy,  which  contains  some  500  inhabitants.  It  is  yet  a  thriving  com- 
munity, and  since  the  death  of  its  founder,  is  governed  by  nine  trustees. 
The  Duke  of  8oxe  Weimer,  who  visited  Economy  about  the  year  1826,  has 
left  some  interesting  facts,  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  Rappites  i 

At  the  inn,  a  fine  large  frame  house,  we  were  received  by  Mr.  Rapp,  the  princi- 
pal, nt  the  head  of  the  community.  He  is  a  gray-headed  and  venerable  old  man; 
most  of  the  members  emigrated  21  years  aj^o  from  Wirtemburg  along  with  him. 

The  elder  Rapp  is  a  Iarj;e  man  of  TO  years  old,  whose  powers  age  seems  not  to 
have  diminished;  his  hair  is  gray,  hut  his  blue  eyes,  overshadowed  by  strong 
brows,  are  full  of  life  and  Are.  Ittipp's  system  is  neariy  the  same  as  Owen's  com- 
munity of  goodti,  and  all  members  of  the  soeie^  work  together  forthe  common  in- 
terest, by  which  the  welfare  of  each  individual  is  secured,  liapp  does  not  hold 
his  society  together  by  these  hopes  alone,  but  also  by  the  tie  of  religion,  which  is 
cridrely  wanting  in  Owen's  commtinity;-  and  results  declare  that  Repp's  system  is 
the  better.  No  great  results  can  be  expected  from  Owen's  plan ;  and  a  sight  of  it 
U  very  little  in  it'<  favor.  What  is  most  striking  and  wonderful  of  all  is,  that  so 
plain  a  man  as  Rapp  can  so  successfully  bring  and  keep  together  a  society  of 
nearly  700  persons,  who,  in  a  manner,  honor  hira  as  a  prophet.  Equally  so  for 
example  is  his  power  of  government,  which  can  suspend  the  intercourse  of  the 
iiej:es.  He  found  that  the  society  was  beeowing  too  numerous,  therefore  the  mem- 
bi;i-s  agreed  (o  Uee  ivilA  their  wives  as  sisters.     All  nearer  intercourse  is  forbidden, 

occur,  and  uliildren  are  born  every  year,  for  whom  there  is  provided^  a  school  and 
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!  members  of  the  community  manifest  the  very  highest  degree  of 

_       .    the   elder  Kapp,  whom  tiey  addreea  and  treat  as  a  father.     Sir. 

Frederick  Bapp  is  a  large,  good.looking  personage,  of  40  years  of  age.  He  pos- 
BCBses  profound  mercantile  knowledge,  and  is  the  temponil,  as  hia  father  is  the 
epiritual  chief  of  the  community.  All  business  passes  through  hia  hands;  he  re- 
presents the  society,  which,  notwithstanding  the  change  in  the  name  of  residence, 
js  called  the  Harmony  Socielj,  in  all  their  dealings  witli  the  world.  They  found 
that  the  farming  and  cattle  raising,  to  which  the  societj  exclusively  attended  in 
iioth  their  former  places  of  residence,  were  not  safBciently  productive  for  tlieir  in- 
dustry, tJiey  therefore  have  established  factories. 

The  warehouse  was  shown  to  ua,  where  the  articles  made  here  for  sale  or  use 
are  preserved,  and  I  admired  the  excellence  of  all.  The  articles  for  the  use  of  the 
society  are  kept  by  themaekes,  as  the  members  have  no  private  possessions,  and 
everything  is  in  common ;  so  must  thej  in  relation  to  all  their  personal  wants  ha 
supplied  ftom  the  common  stock.  The  clothing  and  food  they  make  use  of  is  of 
the  best  quality.  Of  the  latter,  flour,  salt  meat,  and  all  long  keeping  articles,  are 
served  out  monthly;  fresh  meat,  on  the  contrary,  and  whatever  spoils  readily,  is 
distributed  whenever  it  is  killed,  according  to  the  aiie  of  the  family,  etc.  As  every 
house  has  a  garden,  each  family  raises  its  own  vegetables,  and  some  ponltry,  and 
each  family  has  its  own  bake  oven.  For  such  things  asare  not  raised  in  Economy, 
there  is  a  store  provided,  from  which  the  members,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  di- 
rectors, mayf  archase  what  is  necessary,  and  the  people  of  the  vieinitj  may  also 
do  the  same. 

Mr.  Rapp  finally  conducted  us  into  the  factory  again,  and  said  that  the  girls  had 
especially  requested  thia  visit,  that  I  might  hear  them  sing  When  their  work  is 
done,  they  collect  in  one  of  the  fiictory  rooms,  to  the  number  of  60  or  70,  to  sing 
spiritual  and  other  songa.  They  have  a  peculiar  hymn  book,  containing  hymns 
from  the  Wirtemburg  psalm  book,  and  others  written  by  the  elder  Rapp.  A  chair 
was  placed  for  the  old  patriarch,  who  sat  amidst  the  girls,  and  thej  commeQced  a 
hymn  in  a  very  delightful  manner.  It  was  naturally  aymphoniousand  exceedingly 
well  arranged.  The  girls  sang  four  pieces,  at  first  sacred,  but  afterward,  by  Mr, 
Kapp's  desire,  of  a  gay  character.  With  real  emotion  did  I  witness  this  interest- 
ing scene.  The  factories  and  workshops  are  warmed  during  winter  by  means  of 
pipes  connected  with  the  steam-engine.  All  the  workmen,  and  especially  the  fe- 
males, had  very  healthy  complexions,  and  moved  me  deeply  by  the  warm-hearted 
friendliness  with  which  they  saluted  the  elder  Bapp.  I  was  also  much  gratified  to 
see  vessels  containing  fresh  sweet-smelling  flowers  standing  on  ail  the  machines. 
The  neatness  which  universally  reigns  here  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  praise. 

The  second  Booialistic  experiment  here,  proved  leas  successful  than  the 
first.  We  give  its  history  in  the  annexed  communication  from  a  corres- 
pondent familiar  with  the  details: 

In  1824,  the  village  of  the  Rappites,  including  20,000  acres  of  land,  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  of  ^lew  Lanark,  Scotland,  who,  after  a  moat  success- 
ful experiment  in  ameliorating  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  in  that  manufacturing  village,  believed  that  New  Harmony  would  be  a 
highly  auitable  place  for  testing  hia  "  social  system,"  aa  explained  in  his  "  New 
Views  of  Society."  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  Harmonites  Had  removed,  to  estab- 
lish themselves  at  Economy,  Pennsylvania,  he  gave  a  general  invitation  for  those 
favorable  to  the  community,  in  opposition  to  the  competitive  system,  to  give  its 
pratiticabilily  a  fair  trial  at  New  Harmony.  The  call  was  responded  to  by  about 
seven  or  eight  hundred  persons,  and  Mr.  Owen  was  also  joined  by  another  wealthy 
gentleman  from  Scotland,  Mr.  William  Maclure,  who  purchased  from  Mr.  Owen 
part  of  the  property ;  and  for  one  year  the  conununity  progressed,  in  some  respects, 
rather  favorably,  but  chiefly  at  their  expense,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Prelimina- 
ry Society."  Aa  all  institutions,  however,  to  be  permanent,  must  be  selfsustntn- 
ing,  unless  largely  egdowed,  the  above  society,  hoping  better  to  effect  the  desired 
object  by  a  division  into  departments  having  more  immediately  similar  views  and 
interests,  formed  agricultural,  educational,  and  other  similar  subdivisions,  or  com- 
,  which  sustained  themselves,  at    the  furthest,  two  years  more;   being 
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broken  up  partly  by  designing  indiTiduala,  who  joined  the  society  only  from  selfish 
motives;  partly  also  fern  ineiperienoe  in  so  novel  an  experiment;  and  partly, 
doubtless,  from  the  difficulty  of  any  large  number  of  persons  cTer  havina  view^ 
aufflciently  similar  to  enable  them  to  co-operate  saeeessfuliy  for  the  common  sood. 
yinee  that  social  eiperiment,  a  period  to  which  (although  a  failure  as  regards  its 
pecuniary  sustaining  power)  many  of  the  older  inhabitajita  still  look  back  ivith 
pleasure,  as  a  promotive  of  benevolont,  unselfish  feeling,  the  houses,  lots  and  ad- 
joining lands  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  individuals;  and  New  Hwiionv  pro- 
gresses gradually,  on  the  old  system,  being  a  quiet,  orderly  country  town,  aeogruph- 
ically  out  of  the  great  commercial  thoroughfare.  j  o    =    r 


The  entire  surviving  fiunily  of  the  late  Robert  Owen,  comprising  three  i 
.lighter,  and  numerous  grandchildren,  still  resides  there.     The  eldest  sor 
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daughter,  . .^„  -v^  i™,u 

Dale  Owen,  represented  t^e  first  district  in  c^r^e^M.^'^'d'has's^ 
to  Naples;  the  second  son,  William,  died  there  some  years  since.  The  third  son 
lir,  D  U  Owen,  has  conducted  two  geological  surveys  for  the  United  States,  and 
18  stite  geologist  for  three  western  states;  he  possesses,  in  New  Harmony  one  of 
the  best  scientific  collections  in  the  west,  and  a  well-appointed  laboratory.  The 
toirth  son,  Ur.  Kichard  Owen,  was  for  nearly  ten  years  professor  of  geoloCT  in  the 
Western  Military  Institute  (latterly  the  literary  department  of  the  UnivMsitv  of 
Nashville,  Tennessee)  and  later  connected  with  the  geological  survey  of  Indiana. 
The  daughter,  Mrs.  Jauntleroy  is  widow  of  the  lato  E.K  Fauntleroy,  who  lost 
his  life  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  coast  survey. 

New  Harmmiy  was,  at  one  period,  the  home  of  various  distinguished  individu- 
Bl;-,  who  united  in  the  social  experiment,  such  as:  Dr.  G.  Troost,  the  celebrated 
mineralogist,  afterward  state  ^ologist  of  Tennessee,  and  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  l^hvi  le;  of  Wai.  P.TJ'Arusmont,  whomarried  ifisB  Frances  Wriuht:  of 
Ihomaa  Say,  the  naturalist,  to  whose  memory  a  fine  monument  was  erected  in 
New  Harmony;  of  Joseph  Neef,  formerly  an  associate  with  Pestalozii:  of  C  A 
l-esneur,  the  ichthyologist,  who  was  naturalist  in  the  voyage  of  La  Perouse  to  New- 
Holland,  afterward  curator  of  the  Havre  museum ;  and  the  town  is  still  the  rosi 
dence  of  several  scientific  persons,  and  the  seat  of  the  Indiana  School  of  Practical 

As  noted  above,  the  celebrated  Fanny  Wright  was  connected  with  the 
social  schenae  of  Mr.  Owen,  at  New  Harmony.  Thirty  years  ago  her  name 
was  in  the  public  papers  of  the  day,  as  the  moat  prominent  of  "  the  atrona; 
minded  of  her  sex  in  all  the  land.  She  was  gifted  with  mental  powerl 
which  impressed  every  one  who  approached  her.  The  annexed  sketch  of 
this  extraordinary  woman  is  from  a  published  source : 

was  born  at  Dundee,  in  Scotland,  it  is  believed,  in  1790,  and  was  better 
by  her  maiden  name,  Fanny  Wright,  than  by  that  of  her  husband,  Darus- 
Her  father,  Mr.  Wright,  was  intimate  with  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Cullen 
and  other  men  of  literary  and  scientific  eminence  in  his  day.  Hence,  probably 
his  daughter,  ianny,  became  tinctured  with  an  ambition  to  distinguish  herself  m 
a  propagandist  of  social  and  political  novelties.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  wrote 
a  little  book,  called  '  A  Few  Days  in  Athens,"  in  which  she  defended  the  opinions 
and  character  of  Epicurus.  "^ 

In  1818  she  visited  America,  where  sheremained  three  years,  and  soon  after  pub- 
lished her  observations  under  the  title  of  "  Views  on  Society  and  Manners  in  Amer- 
ica She  afterward  visited  Paris  in  compliance  with  an  invitation  from  La  Fayette 
After  ner  return  to  America,  about  the  year  1825,  she  purchased  2  000  acres  of 
land  in  Tennessee,  subsequently  the  site  of  Memphis,  and  peopled  it  with  a  num 
ber  of  slave  families  whom  she  had  redeemed. 

In  1833  she  appeared  as  a  public  lecturer.  Her  deep  soprano  voice,  her  com- 
manding figure,  and  marvelous  eloquence,  combined  with  her  zealous  attacks  on 
nagro  slavery,  and  some  other  prominent  features  in  American  institutions  soon 
made  her  iamous  throurfiout  our  country.  Her  powers  of  oratory  drew  crowds  of 
.steners,  especially  in  ^ew  York :  Fanny  Wrigtt  Societies  were  formed,  resemb- 
ling those  of  the  French  Communists. 

Elated  by  her  powers  of  oratory,  she  visited  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Amer- 
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ican  Union ;  but  as  she  too  frequently  made  the  philosophy  of  her  "  Few  Daya  in 
Athens  "  the  groandwort  of  her  discourses,  she  aroused  the  hostility  of  the  press 
and  the  clergy.  During  two  yetLrs  she  battled,  as  it  were  single-handed,  by  means 
of  her  pen  and  verbally,  with  ner  powerful  foes,  and  kept  her  name  ringing  through- 
out the  country.  Meanwhile  she  had  her  redeemed  slaves  taught  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  educated  in  general  knowledge;  but  although  lor  a  time  promising  well, 
from  some  cause  not  generally  known,  the  experiment  failed,  and  tlie  alaves  were 
sent  to  Hayti. 

She  then  joined  Bobert  Owen  in  his  Communist  scheme  at  New  Harmony,  editr 
ing  the  Gazette,  and  lecturing  in  behalf  of  the  enterprise,  in  some  of  the  large 
cities  and  towns  of  the  western  states,  but  with  a  success  which  did  not  equal  her 
eipectattoQS.  Subsequently,  Miss  Wright  married  M.A'Drusmont,aman  who  pro- 
fessed her  own  system  of  philosophy;  but  they  soon  separated,  and  she  resided 
during  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  America,  with  an  only  daughter,  the  fruit  of 
her  marriage.  Her  husband's  suit  at  law,  to  obtain  possession  of  her  property, 
added  still  farther  to  her  notoriety. 

This  circumstance,  and  hei  ill  health,  tended  to  cool  her  political  enthusiasm,  if 
not  to  modify  her  opinions.  Her  experience  did  not,  on  the  whole,  aSbrd  much 
cause  for  self-gratulation,  or  furnish  encouragement  to  others  to  ewbark  in  any  sim- 
ilar enterprises  for  the  reformation  of  society.  She  died  at  Cincinnati,  January 
13,  1853,  aged  57  years. 


FoBT  Wayne,  the  county  seat  of  Allen  eountj,  is  situated  on  the  line  of 
the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Joseph's  and  St. 
Mary's  Rivers,  which  here  unite  and  form  the  Maumee,  112  milea  N.E.  from 
Indiaiiapolia,  110  E.N.E.  from  Lafajett*,  and  96  W.  from  Toledo.  It  is  a 
flourishing  place,  and  by  means  of  its  railroad,  canal  and  plank  road  com- 
munications, is  quite  a  center  of  business.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  on  level 
and  fertile  prairie  land.  About  half  the  population  are  of  recent  foreign  de- 
scent. Four  newspapers  are  published  in  this  place,  one  of  which  is  in  the 
German  language.     Population  in  18()0_,  10,388. 

The  Twighte^,  a  branch  of  the  Miami  tribe,  had  a  village  at  Fort  Wayne, 
in  their  language  called  Ke-M-o-qne.  At  one  time  it  was  called  "  French 
Store,"  as  it  was  for  a  long  time  a  trading  post  of  that  nation,  and  the  site 
of  a  military  post.  About  the  year  1764  the  English  built  a  fort  here. 
Old  Fort  Wayne  was  erected  here  in  1794,  and  was  continued  a  military  post 
until  1819,  until  the  removal  of  the  Miamis  and  Pottawatomies,  in  1841 :  it 
was  resorted  to  by  them  for  the  disposal  of  their  furs,  and  to  spend  their 
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animitiea.  It  was  against  the  lodiaii  villages  in  this  vicinity,  that  Harinar's 
expedition  was  directed,  the  particulars  of  which  we  aiitjes: 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1790,  about  1,300  troops,  of  whom  Jess  than  one  fourth  were 
regulars,  marched  from  Cincinnati,  under  General  Harmer,  amiinst  the  Indian 
towns  on  the  Maumee,  near  the  site  of  Fort  Wajne.  When  within  a  short  dis- 
tanoo  of  their  point  of  destination,  CoL  Hardin  waa  detached  with  sis  hundred  and 
fifty  men.  This  advance,  on  reaching  the  Indian  villages  found  tliem  deserted. 
The  next  day,  the  main  body  having  arrived,  their  towns,  containing  three  hun- 
dred wigwams,  were  burnt,  the  fruit  trees  girdled,  and  ^0,000  bushels  of  corn  de- 
stroyed. While  the^  troops  were  at  the  villages,  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and 
UFty  Kentucky  militia  and  thircy  regulars,  under  Col.  Hardin,  were  sent  on  an  In- 
dian trail,  when  they  fell  into  an  ambush  of  seven  hundred  warriors  under  Little 
'I'urtle.  At  the  Srst  fire  the  militia  fled  without  firing  a  shot,  but  the  thirty  re^a- 
lars  resisted  with  the  greatest  obstinacy  until  all  were  killed,  except  two  officers 
and  two  of  three  privates.  Ensign  Armstrong  was  saved  by  falling  behind  a  log 
while  on  the  retreat,  which  screened  him  from  his  pursuers;  while  Captain  Arm- 
sttong  was  preserved  by  plunging  up  to  his  neck  in  a  swamp.  There  he  remained 
all  night  a  spectator  of  the  war  dance  over  the  bodies  of  tlie  dead  and  wounded 
soldiers,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  latter,  as  they  were  tortured,  mingling  with  the 
yells  of  the  savages. 

When  the  army  had  proceeded  one  day  on  the  return  march.  Col,  Hardin  and 
Maj.  Willis  were  sent  back  with  four  hundred  men,  of  whom  sixty  were  regulars, 
to  surprise  the  Indians,  whom  it  was  supposed  would  return.  On  entering  the 
town  a  few  of  the  enemy  were  seen,  who  immediately  fled,  and  decoyed  the  militia 
into  an  irregular  pursuit  in  different  directions.  This  being  aocompliBhed,  Little 
Turtle  fell,  with  his  main  bod^,  upon  the  regulars  with  great  fury.  They  threw 
down  their  guns,  and  with  their  tomahawks,  rnshed  upon  the  bayonets  of  tlie  sol- 
diers. While  a  soldier  was  engaged  in  tlie  use  uf  his  bayonet  upon  one  Indian, 
two  others  would  sink  their  tomahawks  in  his  head.  The  result  was  that  every 
regular  fell,  together  with  their  gallant  major.  Ere  the  conflict  waa  over,  a  part 
of  the  militia  who  had  returned  from  the  pursuit,  joined  in  the  contest,  but  were 
compelled  to  retreat,  leaving  the  dead  and  wounded  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  expedition,  in  destroying  the  Indian  villages,  had  accomplished  the  great 
object  of  Its  mission,  although  under  circumstances  of  misfortune.  It  was  suc- 
ceeded by  such  vigorous  exertions,  on  the  part  of  the  savages,  that  they  must  have 
succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  American  settlements,  were  it  not  for  the  total  de- 
ainictitm  of  their  property  and  provisions  just  at  the  approach  of  winter," 

The  siege  of  Port  Wayne,  in  the  war  of  1812_,  was  a  memorable  event  in 
the  history  of  this  region,  the  particulars  of  which  we  derive  from  Howe's 
"Great  West:" 

In  August,  1812,  immediately  after  the  disgraceful  surrender  of  Hull,  about  five 
hundred  Indian  warriors  laid  siege  to  Fort  Wayne,  a  dilapidated  structure  of  wood 
whicli  had  been  built  in  Wayne's  campaign,  near  the  north-eastern  corner  of  In- 
diana, at  the  junction  of  the  Bt  Joseph  s  and  Bt  Mary's  Rivers,  main  branches  of 
the  Maumee.  The  garrison,  amounting  to  less  than  one  seventh  of  their  number, 
was  commanded  by  Capt  Rhea,  an  old  officer  broken  down  by  intemperance,  and 
of  a  timid  disposition.  As  at  that  period  the  whole  surrounding  region  was  a  wil- 
derness, and  they  were  fiir  from  succor,  their  danger  was  imminent. 

They  were  finally  saved  from  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  massacre,  by  the  daring 
bravery  and  address  of  a  young  Virginian,  named  William  Oliver.  This  young 
man,  scarce  twenty-one  years  of  a^e,  to  a  slender  and  delicate,  though  active  figure, 
united  in  a  high  degree  the  qualities  of  undaunted  coun^e,  enthusiasm,  firmness 
and  sagacity.  A  resident  of  Fort  Wayne,  he  was  at  this  time,  temporarily  absent 
at  Cincinnati,  and  learning  on  his  return  route  that  the  Indians  had  appeared  be- 
fore the  fort,  he  voluntarily  hurried  back  to  the  city  to  urge  the  troops  stationed 
at  that  point  to  hasten  to  its  relief.  This  bein^  accomplished,  he  set  out  i^tain  with 
all  speed  toward  the  fort,  intending  to  reach  it,  and  penetrate  through  its  swarm 
of  surrounding -savlges  in  adviinee  of  the  relief,  for  the  purpose  of  encoura"ing 
the  garrison  to  persevere  in  its  defense  until  their  arrival. 
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At  St.  Mary's  River  he  came  to  an  encampment  of  Ohio  militia,  with  whom  was 
Thomas  Worthington,  of  Ohillicothe  (afterward  governor  of  Ohio),  then  on  t  o 
frontier  as  Indian  oommisaioner,  U>  whom  Oliver  communicated  his  intention  "f 
enterini!  the  fort,  or  of  perishinji  in  the  attempt.  Worthington  had  been  orisina'Iy 
opposed  to  the  pol  cy  of  deolarinn  war  but  now  that  it  ha  1  been  con  raenced  was 
lealoHB  for  ita  vigorous  proseout  on  yet  tl  is  d  d  not  save  h  m  from  the  taunt  f  an 
ill-bred  brother  officer  who  accused  h  m  of  a  want  of  patriotiim     Be  n^  a  1     h 


View  of  old  Fort  Wayne. 
[CopieJ  from  R.  p.  Alibott'B  Map  of  tte  i;lty  of  Tort  Wajne,  publtalied  lo  in.'is.] 
spirited  man  of  the  keeneat  aenge  of  honor,  this  accusation  stung  Worthington  to 
the  quick,  and  he  felt  eager  to  embark  in  anv  enterprise,  howaoever  desperate,  to 
show  the  unjuHtaess  of  the  oharae,  and  his  willingness  to  peril  his  all  for  his  coun- 
try. In  him  OliTer  found  a  zealous  confederate,  notwithstanding  old  eiperienoed 
frontiersmen  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  the  dangerous  undertaking.  United- 
ly, they  induced  siaty-eight  of  the  militia,  and  sixteen  Shawnee  Indians,  to  accom- 
pany them. 

On  the  second  day's  raaroh,  thirty-six  of  the  party,  consulting  their  fears,  aecretr 
ij  deserted  their  companions,  and  returned  to  the  main  body.  The  remainder  con- 
tinued their  route,  and  at  sunset  in  their  camp,  heard  tie  evening  gun  from  the 
fort,  through  an  intervening  forest  of  twenty-four  miles.  As  the  reduced  party  was 
not  strong  enough  to  encounter  the  enemy,  Worthington  was  very  reluctantiv  in- 
duced to  remain  at  this  point  with-  his  men,  while  Oliver,  with  three  friendly  In- 
dians, pushed  on.  Being  well  armed  and  mounted,  they  started  at  day-break  the 
next  morning,  proceeding  with  gresit  caution.  When  within  five  miles  of  the  fort, 
they  perceived  holes  which  the  Indians  had  dug  on  each  side  of  the  road  for  con- 
cealment, and  to  cut  off  all  who  should  approach  toward  the  place.  Upon  observ- 
ing these,  they  abandoned  the  main  road,  struck  off  across  the  country,  and  reached 
the  Maumee  one  and  a  half  miles  below  the  fort.  Tying  their  horses  in  a  Hiioket, 
they  atole  cautiously  along  through  the  forest  to  ascertain  if  the  Indians  had  ob- 
tained possession.  Oliver  at  length  discovered,  with  feelings  of  joy,  the  American 
fl^  waving  above  the  fort;  hut  not  deeming  even  this  as  conclusive,  he  approached 
on  the  east  side  so  near  as  not  only  to  discern  the  blue  uniform  of  a  sentinel,  but 
to  recognize  in  his  countenance  that  of  an  acquaintance. 

Having  satisfied  himself  on  this  point,  they  returned,  remounted  their  horses, 
and  taking  the  main  road,  moved  rapidly  onward.  Upon  reaching  the  gate  of  the 
esplanade,  they  found  it  locked,  and  were  thus  compelled  to  pass  down  the  river 
hank,  and  then  aaoend  it  at  the  northern  gate.  They  were  favored  in  doing  so,  l>y 
the  ivitlidrawal  of  the  savages  from  this  point,  in  carrying  out  a  plan,  then  on  the 
point  of  consummation,  for  taking  the  fort  by  an  ingenious  stratagem. 

Kor  several  days  previous  to  this  time,  the  hostile  chiefs,  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
had  been  holding  intercourse  with  the  garrison.  In  their  interviews  with  Captain 
Ithea,  that  officer  had  shown  such  a  spirit  of  tdmidity,  that  they  felt  persuaded  that 
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it  could  be  made  available  at  the  proper  momenf,  to  put  him  and  his  men  in  their 
power.  Tliej  had,  accordingiy,  arranged  their  warriors  in  a  semicircle  on  the  weal 
and  south  sides  of  the  fort,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  it  Five  of  tJie  chiefs,  un- 
der pretense  of  treating  with  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  were  to  pass  into  the 
fort,  and  gain  admittance  into  the  council-room  with  acalping-kniyes  and  pistols  se- 
creted under  their  blankets.  Then,  at  a  certain  signal,  they  were  to  assassinate 
the  two  subaltern  officers,  seize  Captain  Rhea,  and  with  threats  of  instant  death, 
if  he  did  not  comply,  and  promises  of  safety,  if  he  did,  compel  him  to  order  the 
gates  to  be  thrown  open  for  the  admission  of  their  warriors. 

The  plan,  thus  arranged,  was  in  the  act  of  being  carried  into  execution,  at  the 
moment  when  Oliver  and  his  companions  reached  the  gate.  Their  safe  arrival  at 
that  particular  moment,  may  be  justly  considered  as  miraculous.  One  hour  sooner 
or  one  hour  later  would  have,  no  doubt,  been  ineritable  destruction  both  to  himself 
and  escort;  the  parties  of  Indians  who  had  kept  close  guard,  for  eight  days  previ- 
ous, upon  the  roods  and  passes  in  different  directions,  having  ail,  at  that  moment, 
been  called  in  to  aid  in  carrying  the  fort 

Winuemao,  Five  Medals,  and  three  other  hostile  chiefs,  bearing  the  flag  of  truce, 
under  which  they  were  to  gain  admittance  to  carry  out  their  treacherous  intentions, 
were  surprised  by  suddenly  meeting  at  the  gate  Oliver  and  his  companions.  Com- 
ing from  different  directions,  and  screened  by  the  angles  of  the  fort,  they  were  not 
visible  to  each  otheruntii  that  moment  Winnemac  showed  great  chagrin,  uttered 
an  ejaculation  of  disappointment,  and  hastily  returning  to  the  Indian  camp,  in- 
formed the  chiefs  and  warriors  that  the  stratagem  was  defeated. 

Oliver  immediately  upon  his  arrival,  wrote  a  hasty  letter  to  Worthington,  de- 
scribing the  situation  of  the  fort,  which  he  sent  by  the  Indians.  Luckily  their 
movements  were  not  observed,  until  they  had  actually  started  from  the  garrison 
gate.  They  now  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  dashed  off  at  full  speed.  The  hos- 
tile^ Indians  were  instantly  in  motion  to  intercept  them ;  the  race  was  a  severe  and 
perilous  one,  but  they  cleared  the  enemVs  line  in  safety,  and  then  their  loud  shout 
of  triumph  rose  high  in  the  air,  and  fell  like  music  upon  the  ears  of  the  beleaguered 
garrison.  They  safely  delivered  the  letter,  and  a  few  days  after  Gen.  Harrison  ar- 
rived with  Tcinforcementa,  the  enemy  having  continued  the  siege  until  within  a 
few  hours  of  his  arrival,  and  that,  too,  with  such  persover^oe,  l£at  the  vigilance 
of  the  garrison  alone  saved  them  from  a  general  conflagration  from  the  burning 
arrows  of  the  savages,* 

In  the  year  1830,  Fort  Wayne  contained  about  100  inhabitants.  Tie  old 
fort  was  situated  in  the  north-eastern  eection  of  the  city ;  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal  passes  through  a  part  of  its  site.  The  first  church  erected  was 
built  by  the  Old  School  Presbyterians;  this  house  is  still  standing,  and  is 
now  oeeupied  by  the  English  Lutherans.  The  Methodists  erected  the  second 
church,  the  Baptists  the  third.  The  Catholics  erected  their  first  house  of 
worship  on  Oalhoun -street,  and  it  is  now  standing.  The  first  regular  Pro- 
testant clergyman  was  Rev.  Jaraes  Chute,  from  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  Rev. 
Stephen  R.  Ball  and  N.  B.  Griffiths  were  the  first  Methodist  preachers  ;  they 
preached  at  first  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  place,  in  a  brick  school -house, 
long  since  taken  down.  This  sohool-hon*  was  the  first  built.  Benjamin 
Cushman  and  Lewis  G.  Thompson  were  among  the  early  physicians.  David 
H.  Coleriek  and  Henry  P.  Cooper  were  among  the  early  lawyers.  The  "  Port 
Wayne  Sentinel"  was  established  about  1833,  by  Noel  &  Tigar;  their  office 
stood  at  the  east  end  of  the  canal  basin,  near  or  on  the  spot  where  the  ware- 
house of  Messrs.  Hill  &  Orbison  now  stands.  The  "  Fort  Wayne  Weekly 
Times"  was  established  as  a  whig  journal,  in  1840. 

_  Liale  Turtle,  the  celebrated  Indian  chieftain,  died  at  this  place  in  1812, 
his  grave,  near  Fort  Wayne,  used  to  be  shown  to  visitors,  and  was  formerly 

*OUver  WM  poatmaatar  at  Oinoiooatl,  in  Tajlor'a  admiDistration.     Ho  died  there  a  few 
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much  visited  by  the  Inclians,  who  oheriphed  his  memory  with  great  respect 
and  veneration.  He  commanded  the  Indians  at  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair.  The 
following  notice  appeared  in  the  puhlic  prints  at  the  time  of  his  death: 
"Fort  Wayne,  July  21,  1812.— On  the  14th  inst,  the  celehrated  Miami 
chief,  the  lAlth  Tiirik,  died  at  this  place,  at  the  age  of  65  years.  Perhaps 
there  is  not  left  on  this  continent  one  of  his  color  so  distinguished  in  coun- 
cil and  in  war.  His  disorder  was  the  gout.  He  died  in  a  camp,  hecauee  he 
chose  to  be  in  the  open  air.  He  met  death  with  great  firmness.  The  agent 
for  Indian  affairs  had  him  hurled  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  other  marks 
of  distinction  suited  to  his  character." 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  the  graveyard  at  Fort 
Wayne : 

Saared  to  the  memory  of  Col.  Aiesandkr  Ewikq,  oub  of  tlie  brareat  eoldiers  of  the  Rev- 
olutioQ  :  from  the  year  1780  U,  tba  peace  of  1!8.?,  he  wai  actively  BBBaged  m  the  Raoaer 
B«F.06  OD  the  frpntie^  of  New  York  and  Pennajlyania.  Ho  waa  a  volunteer  at  the  battle 
ul  the  Ihamee,  in  1813,  and  among  the  flrsl  who  broke  Iha  British  lines  on  that  oeeaaion 
BO  glorious  to  the  arms  of  hie  oonntrj.     Died  at  Port  Wayne,  Jan.  ],  1827,  aged  60  yeara, 

Saored  to  the  memory  of  Chablrs  W.  Ewing,  eldest  son  of  Col.  A.  and  Mra.  C.  Bwine, 
Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law  and  President  Judge  of  the  9tb  Judicial  Circuit  of  tha 
State  of  Indiana.     Died  at  Fort  Wayne,  Jan.  9,  m^fagod  45  yeara 

■  ^T^^-  ^'-""f?'  'r' n  ?"'"""'■  "f  'lii'  S'l^t*.  lii^S  Sept.  9,  1818.  A  patriot  and  a  Christ- 
ian, he  died  m  the  full  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality. 

I  would  net  live  always,  no,  welcome  the  tomb  : 
Since  Jesus  has  been  there,  I  dread  not  its  gloom. 

Bet.  Samuel  Bbenton,  A.M.,  died  Mareb  20,  18S7,  aged  46  yrs.  4  mo  7  da  He  waa  a 
devoted  minister  of  the  M.  B.  oburoh,  and  4  years  a  member  of  Congress.  He  was  faithful 
to  his  (.ountry  tbe  Church,  and  his  Qod.  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright, 
for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peaoe.     Eejoioe  in  the  Lord  always. 

SiHDKi  Le-wih,  born  June  13, 1796,  died  Jan.  3,  1843.  He  filled  with  dlstinotioa  imoort- 
ant  oivil  offices,  and  was  eminent  as  a  Christian. 

In  "'""^  of  Mabt,  wife  of  Rev  A.  T.  KANsm,  Pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
11   I    '  Wayne,  la.,  who  departed  this  life  July  19,  1841,  aged  31  years.     Here  rests 

oil  that  can  die  of  a  Home  Missionary.     Her  work  is  done.     She  sleeps  in  Jeans. 

Rev.  jBasK  HoOTBtt,  died  May  24,  1838,  aged  23  years.     Organiier  of  the  Erst  German 

fa™ed^hiThom'"      *'  ^^''*'  '"  *''*  ^"^^  ^^^^'  ^"^  ""*  '"  ''""'''^'  P*'*'"'  ""  '''"' 

Mir  naoh  sprioht  Christus  unsor  Held. 

Hier  rube  in  Gott  Aoih  H.  WefkL,  geb,  am  7  Jum  1802,  gett  am  Mai,  1852.  Sammt 
leinen  D  vereits  vor  ihm  entlnhlenen  aindern  harrot  er  nun  der  selieen  und  frnehlinlipn  Wn. 
f.,..,d..g  a„r.d...  »...  6.U„  M.,.  .i,hl,„.  ..InTrS  grj;;™„,",  ii 
vergangen  meinen  elende. 

Lafayette,  the  capital  of  Tippecanoe  county,  is  next  to  Indianapolis, 
the  most  important  city  of  Central  Indiana.  It  is  on  the  Wabash  River  and 
on  the  Wahash  and  Erie  Canal,  with  three  or  four  important  railroad  lines 
passing  through  it,  and  distant  64  miles  north-west  of  Indianapolis  By 
river,  canal,  and  railroad,  it  ia  united  with  78  counties  of  the  state.  Im- 
mediately around  the  city  for  miles,  he  some  of  the  richest  portions  of  In- 
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diana.  It  also  possesses  all  tlic  elements  necessary  to  a  flourisLtns  manu- 
facturing city.  By  riYer,  canal  and  creeks,  sites  for  machinery  propollci)  by 
water  can  be  obtained  of  any  amount 'of  power,  while  by  railroad  i 
it  is  brought  into  the  immediate  i    '  ' '     ' 


Lghborhood  of  inexhaustible  i 


Southern  View  of  Lafayette  froi 


r  the  Valley  Railroad. 


coal,  iron  and  clay,  and  other  materials  necessary  to  carry  on  successfully  all 
kinds  of  manufactures.  Lafayette  was  laid  out,  on  government  land.  Way 
17, 1825,  by  William  Digby  :  it  has  14  churches  and  in  1860,  9,426  inhab- 
itanta.  ,-,    i.    ' 

In  the  heart  of  the  city  on  the  public  square,  a  few  years  sinee,  while  bor- 
ing for  pure  water  at  the  depth  of  230  feet,  a  stream  of  medicinal  water  was 
Btniek.  A  careful  analysis  proves  it  of  immense  value,  and  to  compare  fa- 
vorably with  the  most  celebrated  mineral  waters  of  Europe.  It  is  similar  to 
the  Blue  Lick  Springs  of  Kentucky,  and  is  a  salt  sulphur  water.  Itis  ap- 
plicable to  numerous  diseases,  via :  bronchitis,  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  dis- 
eases of  the  liver,  kidneys,  sexual  organs,  and  in  general  for  disturbances  of 
the  secretive  organs  or  surfaces.  The  stream  is  constant  and  ample  for  all 
bathing  and  drinking  purposes. 

Seven  miles  north  of  Lafayette,  on  the  line  of  the  railroad  to  Chicago,  is 
the  Battle  Field  of  Tippecanoe,  where,  just  before  the  gray  of  morning,  Nov. 
7,  1811,  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison,  then  governor  of  the  territory  of 
Indiana,  at  the  head  of  900  men,  principally  militia  and  volunteers,  defeated 
an  equal  body  of  Indians  under  the  Prophet,  Tenakwautawa,  the  brother  of 
Tecumseh.  The  town  of  the  Prophet,  Eefh-tip-e-ca-nnnk,  corrupted  in  mod- 
ern orthography,  to  Ttppecawe,  stood  over  a  mile  distant,  on  the  Wabash ;  it 
extended  along  the  stream  from  the  site  of  Davis'  Ferry  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tippecanoe.  Tecumseh  was  not  present  in  the  action,  being  absent  at 
the  south  among  the  Creeks  and  Seminoies,  to  unite  them  with  the  northern 
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tribes  in  his  grand  confederacy  aftainat  the  whites.     The  sabioined  aarra 
tive  of  the  battle  is  from  Drake's  Tecumseh : 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1811,  Gov.  Harrison,  with  about  900  effective  troops 
composed  of  250  of  the  4th  repment  United  Slates  infantry,  130  voiunteerB  anX 
body  ofmihtia,  encamped  within  10  miles  of  the  Prophet's  town.     On   fJ^  nesi 
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■b  thf.-y  wurt 

day  when  the  army  was  within  five  n.iles  of  the  village,  reconnoifering  parties  of 
the  Indians  were  seen,  but  they  refused  to  hold  any  converBation  «ith  the  inter- 
preters sent  lorward  by  the  povernor  to  open  a  uoramunicstion  with  them.  When 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  town,  a  halt  was  made,  for  the  purpose  of  encamp- 
ing for  the  night.  Several  of  the  field  ofEcers  ui^ed  the  Rovernor  to  make  an  im- 
mediate assault  on  the  village;  but  this  he  declined,  as  his  instructions  from  the 
president  were  positive,  not  to  attack  the  Indians,  as  long  as  there  was  a  proba- 
bUity  of  their  complying  with  the  demands  of  government  Upon  ascert^nins 
hov.ever,  ^at  the  ground  continued  favorable  for  the  disposition  ofhis  troops,  quite 
up  to  the  town,  he  determined  to  approach  still  nearer  to  it  la  Hie  meanfime, 
P^\  f  i!,"  i^"  interpreter,  was  sent  forward  to  ascertain  whether  the 
t-rophet  would  comply  with  the  terms  proposed  by  the  governor.  The  Indians 
however,  would  make  no  reply  to  these  inquiries,  but  endeavored  to  cut  off  the 
messengers  from  the  amy.  When  this  fact  was  reported  to  the  governor,  he  de- 
termined to  consider  the  Indians  as  enemies,  and  at  once  march  upon,  their  town 
Me  haa  proceeded  but  a  short  distance,  however,  before  he  was  met  by  three  In- 
dians, one  of  them  a  principal  counselor  to  (he  Prophet,  who  stated  t*at  thev  were 
T^l^,  f  ^h^  "*u  »"?7.^«  washing  "Pon  then:  town-that  the  Prophet  was 
desirous  of  avoiding  bostdities-that  he  had  sent  a  pacific  message  to  Gov.  Harri- 
son by  the  Miami  and  Potawafomie  chiefs,  but  that  those  chiefs  had  nnfortunatelv 
gone  down  on  the  south  side  of  the  Wabash,  and  had  thus  failed  to  meet  him 
Accordingly,  a  suspension  of  hostilities  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  terms  of  peace 
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were  to  be  settled  on  the  following  morning  bj  the  smetnor  and  the  chiefs.  In 
moving  the  army  toward  the  Wabash,  to  encamp  for  the  night,  the  Indians  became 
again  alarmed,  supposing  that  an  attack  was  about  to  be  made  on  the  town,  not 
witbstandina  the  armistice  which  had  just  been  concluded.  They  accordingly  be- 
gan to  prepare  for  defense,  and  some  of  them  salhed  out,  calling  upon  the  advanced 
loros  to  halt  The  governor  immediately  rode  forward,  and  aasured  the  Indiana 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  attack  them,  but  that  he  was  only  in  search  ot  a 
suitable  piece  of  ground  on  which  to  encamp  his  troops.  He  inquired  if  there 
was  anv  other  water  convenient,  beaide  that  which  the  river  afforded;  and  an  In- 
dian w'ith  whom  he  waa  well  acquainted,  answered,  that  the  creek  which  had  been 
croaaed  two  miles  back,  ran  through  the  prairie  to  the  north  of  the  village.  ^  A 
halt  was  then  ordered,  and  Majors  Piatt,  Clark  and  Taylor,  were  aent  to  examine 
this  creek  as  well  as  the  river  above  the  town,  to  ascertain  the  correctness  ot  tJie 
information,  and  decide  on  the  best  ground  for  an  encampment  In  the  course  of 
half  an  hour,  the  two  latter  reported  that  they  had  found,  on  the  creek,  everything 
that  could  be  deairable  in  an  encampment—an  elevated  spot,  nearly  surrounded 
bv  an  open  prairie,  with  water  convenient,  and  a  sufficiency  ol  wood  lor  tuel.  - 
Tiie  armv  was  now  marched  to  this  spot,  and  encamped  "on  a  dry  piece  of  ground, 
which  rose  about  10  feet  above  the  level  of  a  marshy  prairie  in  front  toward  the 
town-  and  about  twice  as  high  above  a  similarpraine  m  the  rear;  through  which, 
near  the  foot  of  tbe  hill,  ran  a  small  stream  clothed  with  willows  and  brushwood. 
On  the  left  of  the  encampment,  this  bench  of  land  became  wider;  on  the  right, 
it  gradually  narrowed,  and  terminated  in  an  abrupt  point,  about  150  yards  from 
the  right  bank."  +  .       .         .,     „         ,t      n      ,    .>     . 

The  encampment  was  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  Prophet  s  town, 
and  orders  were  given,  in  the  event  of  a  night  attack,  for  each  corps  to  maintain  its 
position,  at  all  hazards,  until  relieved  or  further  orders  were  given  toit.  The 
whole  army  was  kept,  during  the  night  in  the  military  position,  which  is  called, 
Ivina  on  4eir  arms.  The  regular  troops  lay  in  their  tents,  with  their  accoutre- 
ments on  and  their  arms  by  their  sides.  The  militia  had  no  tents,  but  slept  with 
their  clothes  and  pouches  on,  and  their  guns  under  them,  to  keep  them  dry.  Ihe 
order  of  the  eno'ampment  was  the  order  ofbattle,foranigbt  attack;  and  as  every 
man  slept  opposite  to  his  post  in  the  line,  there  waa  nothing  for  the  troops  to  do, 
in  case  of  an  assault,  but  to  riae  and  take  their  positions  a  few  steps  in  the  rear  of 
the  fires  around  which  they  had  reposed.  The  guard  of  the  night  consisted  of  two 
captains  commands  of  42  men,  and  four  non-commissioned  othcers  each;  and  two 
Bubaltern's  guards  of  20  men  and  non-commiaaioned  officers  each— the  whole 
amounting  to  about  130  men,  under  the  command  of  a  field  officer  of  the  day. 
The  night  was  dark  and  cloudy,  and  after  midnight  there  was  a  driizling  rain.  It 
was  not  antioipated  by  the  governor  or  his  officers,  that  an  attack  would  be  made 
during  the  nigbt:  it  vras  supposed  that  if  the  Indians  had  inWnded  to  act  offen- 
sively it  would  have  been  done  on  the  march  of  the  array,  where  situations  pre- 
sented themselves  that  would  have  given  the  Indians  a  great  advantage.  Indeed, 
witiin  three  miles  of  the  town,  the  army  had  passed  over  ground  so  broken  and 
unfavorable  to  its  march,  that  the  position  of  the  troops  was  necessarily  changea 
several  times,  in  the  course  of  a  mSe.  The  enemv,  moreover,  had  fortified  their 
town  with  care  and  great  labor,  as  if  they  intended  to  act  alone  on  the  delensive. 
It  was  a  favorite  spot  with  the  Indians,  having  long  been  the  scene  of  those  myste- 
rious rites,  performed  by  their  Prophet,  and  by  which  they  had  been  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  impregnable  to  the  assaults  of  the  white  man.  _ 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  7th,  Gov,  Harrison,  according  to  his  prac- 
tice, had  risen,  preparatory  to  the  calling  up  the  troops;  and  vras  engaged,  while 
drawing  on  his  hoots  by  the  fire,  in  conversation  with  Uen.  Wells,  Lol.  Uwen,  ana 
Maiors  Taylor  and  Hurst  The  orderly-drum  hod  been  roused  for  the  purpose  of 
mving  the  signal  for  the  troops  t«  turn  out,  when  the  attack  of  the  Indians  sad- 
denly  commenced  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  camp.  The  whole  army  was  instantly 
on  ite  feet;  the  camp-fires  were  extinguished ;  the  governor  mounted  his  horse  and 
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proceeded  to  the  point  of  attack.  Several  of  the  companies  had  taken  their  pkces 
in  the  line  within  forty  seconds  from  the  report  of  the  Brst  gun ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  troops  were  prepared  for  action  in  the  course  of  two  minutes;  a  fact  aa  credit- 

Th!  K  .«  ^"  "^l  ^""'"'y  *'"'  ^"""'^/y'  ""  *"  *''«  «'''"  i^d  ™«W  of  their  officers. 
Ihe  battle  soon  became^neriJ  and  was  maintained  on  both  siffes  with  signal  and 
even  desperate  valor.  The  Indians  advanced  and  retreated  by  the  aid  of  a  rattlin- 
noise,  made  with  deer  Hoofe,  and  persevered  in  their  treacherous  attack  with  an  sio- 
parant  deterannation  to  conquer  or  die  i^n  the  spot  The  battle  rajrad  with  un- 
abated fury  and  mutual  slaughter,  until  daylight,  when  a  gallant  aTd  anceessfu! 
nfii^       *"""       °^        "  *°*"'^  ""**  swamp,  and  put  an  end  to  the 

Prior  _t»  the  assault,  the  Prophet  had  riven  assurances  to  his  followers,  that  in 
the  coming  contest  the  Great  Spirit  woiiid  render  the  arms  of  the  Americana  una- 
vailing; that  their  bullela  would  fall  harmless  at  the  feet  of  the  Indiana ;  that  the 
latter  should  have  light  in  abundance,  while  the  former  would  be  involvfrti  in  thick 
darkness.  Availing  himself  of  the  privilege  conferred  by  hU  peculiar  office,  and, 
perhaps,  unwiDing  m  h,s  own  pei^on  to  attest  at  once  the  rivafpowers  of  a  shani 
prophecy  and  a  real  American  bullet,  he  prudently  took  a  position  on  an  adjacent 
eminence;  and,  when  the  action  began,  he  entered  upon  (he  performance  of 
certain  mystic  ritea,  at  the  same  time  singing  a  war^ong.  In^e  course  of 
the  engagement  he  was  informed  that  his  men  were  ■  falling :  he  fold  them  to 
fight  on,  It  would  soon  be  aa  he  had  predicted ;  and  then,  in  louder  and  wilder  strains, 
hisinspirma  battling  was  heard  commingling  with  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifle 
and  the  shrill  war-hoop  of  his  brave  but  deluded  followers. 

Ihroughout  the  action,  the  Indiana  manifested  wore  boldness  and  perseveranco 
than  had,  perhaps,  ever  been  eihibited  by  them  on  any  former  occasion  This 
was  owing.  It  .8  supposed,  to  the  influence  of  the  Prophet,  who,  by  the  aid  of  his 
incantations,  had  inspired  them  with  a  belief  that  they  would  cettainlv  overcome 
their  enemy:  the  supposition,  likewise,  that  they  had  taken  the  sovernor'a  army 
by  surprise,  doubtless  contributed  to  the  desperate  character  of  their  assaults  Thev 
were  commanded  by  some  daring  chiefs,  and  although  their  epiritaal  leader  waji 
not  actually  in  the  battle  ho  did  much  to  encourage  his  followers  in  their  gallant 
attack.  Ofthe  force  of  the  Indians  engaged,  there  is  no  certain  account  The 
ordinary  number  at  the  Prophet's  town  during  the  preceding  summer,  was  450- 
but_a  lew  days  before  the  action,  they  had  been  joined  by  all  the  Kickapoos  of  the 
prairie,  and  W  several  bands  of  the  Pottawatomies,  from  the  Illinois  ^iver,  and 
theSt  Josephs,  of  Uke  Michigan.  Their  number  on  the  night  ofthe  engage- 
mentwas  probably  between  800  wid  1,000.  Some  of  the  Indiana  who  were  in  Te 
T^  *"°'«1".®»"J  infonaed  the  agent  at  Fort  Wayne,  that  there  were  more  than 
1,000  wamora  in  the  battle,  and  that  the  number  of  wounded  was  unusuallv  (Treat 
In  the  precipitation  of  their  retreat,  they  left  38  on  the  Geld ;  some  were  buried 
during  the  engagement  in  their  town,  others,  no  doubt,  died  subsequently  of  Uioir 
wounds.     Ihe  whole  number  of  their  killed,  was  probably  not  iesa  than  50 

Of  the  army  under  Gov.  Harrison,  35  were  killed  in  the  action,  and  25  died  sub- 
sequently of  their  wounds:  the  total  number  of  killed  and  wounded  was  one  bun 
dred  and  eighty-eight 

Bothoffieers  and  men  behaved  with  much  coolness  and  braverv-Kiualities  * 
which,  in  an  eminent  degree,  marked  the  conduct  of  Gov.  Harrison  throughout  the 
en^gement  The  perJ  tfl  vrhich  he  was  subjected  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  a  ball  pass^  through  his  stock,  slightly  bruising  his  neck;  another  struck 
his  saddle,  and  glancing  hit  his  thigh;  and  a  third  wounded  the  horse  on  which 
ne  was  riding. 

Peace  on  the  frontiers  was  one  of  the  happy  results  of  this  severe  and  brilliant 
actioa  Ihe  tribes  which  had  already  joined  in  the  confederacy  were  dismayed' 
and  those  which  had  remained  neutral,  now  decided  against  it 

During  the  two  succeeding  davs,  the  victorious  army  remained  in  camp,  for  the 
purpose  of  burying  the  dead  and  taking  care  of  the  wounded.  In  the  meantime 
UtL  Wells,  with  the  mounted  riflemen,  visited  the  Prophet's  town,  and  found  it 
deserted  by  aU  the  Indians  except  one,  whose  leg  had  been  broken  in  the  action. 
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The  houses  were  mostly  burnt,  and  the  corn  around  the  village  destroyed.*  On 
the  9th,  the  army  eomraenced  its  return  to  Vinccnnes,  havini;  broken  up  or  com- 
mitted to  the  fliiiaes  all  their  unnecessary  baggage,  ia  order  that  the  wagon*  might 
be  used  for  the  transportation  of  the  wounded. 

The  defeated  Indiana  were  greatly  exasperated  with  the  Prophet:  they  re- 
proached him  in  bitter  terms  for  ihe  calamity  he  had  brought  upon  them,  and  ac- 
cused him  of  the  murder  of  their  friends  who  had  fallen  in  the  action.  It  seems, 
that  after  pronouncing  some  incantations  over  a  certain  corapoaition,  which  he 
had  prepared  on  the  night  preceding  the  action,  he  assured  his  followers,  that  by 
the  power  of  his  art  hdf  of  the  invading  army  was  already  dead,  and  the  other 
haW  in  a  state  of  distraction;  and  that  the  Indians  would  have  little  to^  do  but 
msh  into  their  camp,  and  complete  the  work  of  destruction  with  their  tomar 
hawka.  "Tou  are  a  liar'"  said  one  of  the  surviving  Winnebagoes  to  him,  after 
the  action,  "  for  you  told  us  that  the  white  people  were  dead  or  crazy,  when  they 
were  all  in  their  senses  and  fought  like  ihe  deniL"  The  Prophet  appeared  de- 
jected, and  sought  to  eicuae  himself  on  the  plea  tlfat  the  virtue  of  his  composition 
had  been  lost  by  a  circumstance  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge,  nntil  after  (he  bat- 
tie  was  over.  Hia  sacred  character,  however,  was  so  far  forfeited,  that  the  In- 
dians actually  bound  him  with  cords,  and  threatened  to  put  him  to  death.  After 
leaving  the  Prophet's  town,  they  marched  about  20  miles  and  encamped  on  the 
bankofWihi  Cat  creek. 

With  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  the  Prophet  lost  his  popularity  and  power  among 
the  Indians,  His  magic  wand  was  broken,  and  the  mysterious  charm,  by  means 
of  which  he  had  for  years,  played  upon  the  superstitious  minds  of  this  wild  people, 
scattered  through  a  vast  extent  of  country,  was  dissipated  forever.  It  was  not  alone 
to  the  character  of  his  prophetic  office  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  influence  over 
his  followers.  The  position  which  he  maintained  in  regard  to  the  Indian  lands, 
and  the  encroachments  of  the  white  people  upon  their  hunting  grounds,  increased 
his  popularity,  which  was  likewise  greatly  strengthened  by  the  respect  and  defer- 
ence with  which  the  politic  Tecumseh— the  master  spirit  of  his  day— uniformly 
treated  him.  He  had,  moreover,  nimble  wit,  quickness  of  apprehension,_much 
cunning  and  a  captivating  eloquence  of  speech.  These  qualities  fitted  him  for 
plavin"  his  part  with  great  success ;  and  sustaining  for  a  series  of  years,  the  char- 
acter of  one  inspired  by  the  Great  Spirit  He  was,  however,  rash,  presumptuous 
and  deficient  in  judgment  And  no  sooner  was  he  left  without  the  sagacious 
counsel  and  positive  control  of  Teeumseh,  than  he  foolishly  annihilated  his  own 
power,  and  suddenly  crushed  the  grand  confederacy  upon  which  he  and  his  broth- 
er had  expended  years  of  labor,  and  in  the  organizationofwhichtiiey  had  incurred 
much  personal  peril  and  endured  great  privation. 

Teoumeeh  returned  from  the  south  through  Missouri,  vjsited  the  tribes  on  the 
Des  Moines,  and  crossing  the  head-waters  of  the  Illinois,  reached  the  Wabash  a  few 
days  after  the  disastrous  batfle  of  Tippecanoe.  It  ia  believed  that  he  made  a  strong 
impression  upon  ail  the  tribes  visited  by  him  in  his  extended  mission ;  and  that 
hebad  laid  the  foundation  of  numerous  accessions  to  his  confederacy.  He  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Tippeoanoe,justin  time  to  witness  the  dispersion  of  his  followers, 
the  disgrace  of  his  brother,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  great  object  of  his  am- 
bition, a  union  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  against  the  United  States :  and  all  this,  the 
result  of  a  disregard  to  his  positive  commands.  His  mortification  was  eitreme; 
and  it  is  related  on  good  authority,  that  when  he  first  met  the  Prophet,  he  re- 
proached him  in  bitter  terma  for  having  departed  from  his  instructions  to  preserve 
peace  with  the  United  States  at  all  hazards.  The  attempt  of  the  Prophet  to  pal- 
liate his  own  conduct,  excited  the  haughty  chieftain  still  more,  and  seizing  him 
by  the  hair  and  shaking  him  vioIenUy,  he  threatened  to  take  his  life. 

e  The  villaite  had  been  destrovad  in  1701,  by  8on.  Chariea  Scott,  of  Kentacky.  In  hia 
reputt  of  the  expedition,  he  saya  that  "many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Iha  village  were  French, 
and  lived  in  a  state  of  civilisation.  By  the  hooka,  letters,  and  other  doonments  found  there, 
it  ie  evident  that  the  pliwje  waa  in  oloae  conneotion  with,  and  dependent  on,  Detroit :  "    the 

village  "eonaUted  of  about  78  t '■'■ "   «-■>-'■'     ^"   ^— ■ 

the  village  was  deetroyad  the  tt 
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{^Expl    at        — a  p    nt  Irom  whence  the  engraved  view  was  drawn  ■  h  h 
line  of  ra  Iroad  t    Ch   a^o        poa  t  on  ot  Battle  Ground  Institute;  <?,  pkc 


first  hegan  the  atUck 


marquee,  to  be  ready 


front  line  where  occurred  the 
main  conflict;  /,  Gen.  Harri- 
son's marquee;  i,  point  where 
Maj.  Daviess  is  said  to  have 
been  slain ;  J,  grave  of  Daviess. 
The  black  lines  indicate  the 
fence  now  inclosing  the  battle 
ground  J 

The  Highest  officers  among 
the  Americans  slain  at  Tippe- 
canoe, were  two  Kentucky 
majors — Abraham  Owen  and 
Joseph  Hamilton  Daviess. 
The  particulars  of  the  death 
of  Abraham  Owen  we  give 
beiow,  from  Smith's  Indiana 
Sketches : 

that  he  had  tied  with  th^  saddle 
mometil  in  case  of  alar 


Maj.  Owen,  of  Kentucky,  rode'a  bay  horse.  Zfter  the  ^y'mare  was  hitched,  it 
became  necessary,  in  order  to  pass  a  baggajce  wagon,  to  remove  her  and  tie  her  at 
another  place ;  without  the  knowledge  of  Gen.  Harrieon,  the  bay  horse  of  Mai, 
Owen  was  afterward  aed  to  the  post  where  the  gray  mare  had  been. 

The  moment  the  alarm  was  given,  every  soldier  was  upon  his  feet,  and  the 
mounted  officers  in  their  saddles.  Gen.  Harrison  ran  to  Ihe  post  where  he  left  his 
grajv  mare ;  tnding  Maj.  Owen  s  bay  horse  he  mounted,  leavine  the  ffray  for  the 
major  if  he  could  find  her.  The  general  dashed  down  to  where  he  h^  the  fir- 
ing, rode  up  to  CapL  Spencer's  position,  at  the  point  of  the  high  ground  around 
whicb  the  pwines  meet;  there  the  enemy  bad  made  the  first  main  attack— deadly 
in  etteet.  Ibere  stood  the  brave  ensign  John  Tipton,  and  a  few  of  the  surviving 
men  ot  the  company.  Gen.  Harrison.  "  Where  is  the  captain  of  this  oompany?" 
Eimgn  Tipton.  "Dead."  "  Where  are  the  lieutenants?"  "Dead."  "Where  is  the 
ensipi?^  "I  am  here."  "Stand  fast,  my  brave  fellow,  and  1  will  relieve  you  in  a 
lE^fi^j  Jr\  ^'?'*''  .?■''*  f^'  '"  ^^^  y^'^^'  **""  a  cooler  and  braver  man.  on 
Uie  field  of  battle,  than  Gen.  Harrison,  never  lived.  It  was  a  deadly  ni^ht,  the  In- 
dians with  Mfles  in  their  hands,  concealed  from  view,  in  the  darkness  o^the  night, 
hghtinii  to  desperation,  under  the  inspiration  of  their  superstition— beinK  the  at- 
tacking party,  and  knowing  where  their  enemy  lay,  had  great  advantages,  which 
nothing  hut  the  indomitable  courage  of  our  brave  men  could  have  met  and  finally 
repelled.  The  moment  the  alarm  was  given,  the  brave  Maj.  Owen  ran  to  his  stake 
but  his  horse  was  gone;  near  by  he  found  and  mounted  the  gray  mare  of  the  Gen- 
^"■■^L  .?^''t?  ««^'"«ely  in  the  saddle,  before  he  fell  mortally  wounded,  pierced 
with  rifle  balls,  which  were  intended,  no  doubt,  for  Gen.  Harrison,  as  the  Indians 
.(.''^^"f  uM  .^*  gray,  and  must  have  been  in  ambush  near.  The  men  and  officers 
that  tell  that  dreadful  night  were  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 

I  visited  the  common  grave  of  these  brave  dead,  who  fell  in  that  terrible  battle  only 
a  few  yearB_  since.  You  will  find  it  in  a  grove  of  white  oak  trees  perforated  by 
balls,  standing  near  the  center  of  the  inclosed  grounds. 

Maj.  Daviess  was  a  colleague  of  Henry  Clay  at  the  Kentucky  bar  where 
be  stood  very  high  as  an  advoeatfi.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  37 
years  of  age.  It  is  the  tradition  that  he  was  killed  in  the  marsh  at  the  point 
indicated  on  the  map;  but  from  Gen.  Harrison's  report  of  the  action,  we  in- 
fer  that  this  event  took  place  on  high  ground,  on  or  near  where  the  railroad 
line  lays;  that  stal«s  that  it  was  during  the  eseoution  of  an  order  to  dislodge 
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some  Indians  from  trees  15  or  20  paces  in  front  of  tire  left  line,  tlrat  Paviess 
became  outflanked,  and  fell  mortally  wounded.  ,  ,     „        t  . 

Thelan-a  on  which  the  battle  was  fought,  was  purchased  bj  Gen.  John 
Tirrton  and  presented  to  the  state  of  Indiana,  as  a  burial  place  for  his  tallen 
comrades.  Tipton  was  the  bra™  ensign  of  Capt.  Spencer's  companj  noticed 
aboTe.  His  name  is  most  honorabl  j  idenlihed  with  the  history  of  the  state. 
He  was  a  senator  in  congresB  from  1832  to  1839,  and  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mitte  of  Indian  Affairs,  an  office  for  which  he  was  peoulmrly  well  quahhed, 
having  been,  for  many  years,  Indian  agent,  and  well  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  Indian  tribes.  He  was  a  warm  hearted  man,  and  possessed  uncommon 
force  of  character:  he  was  one  of  the  original  projector,  of  the  Wabash  and 
Erie  Canal,  and  also  one  of  the  founders  of  Logansport,  where  he  died  in 

The  reader  will  notice  the  building  on  the  right  of  the  view.  This  is  the 
Battle  G  onnd  Inil  tute  under  the  chirge  of  Kev  E  H  Staley  It  is  a 
flour  sh  n.'  sem  nary  for  both  seses  A  nu  nber  of  small  neat  houses  stand 
,b  e  I  erected  .one  of  them  1  y  the  r  re  ts  of  the  h  Idre  n  n)  of  the 
la  er  brother,  an  1  s  e  tvho  here  1  e  together  obta  n  g  awaj  fr  m 
lerhone  a  do  Heed  at  on  that  ot  house  keep  n,,  w  th  that  der  ved 
from  hooka 


Madison,  the  county  seat  of  Jefferson  county,  is  situated  f  . 
from  Indianapolia,  50  aboTO  Louisfillo,  and  100  below  Cincinnati.  It  is  lo- 
cated in  a  beautiful  and  picturesque  Talley,  which,  with  the  hills  on  the  Ken- 
tucky shore  and  those  of  Indiana,  and  the  bold  curve  and  broad  sweep  ot 
the  Ohio  Biver,  affords  a  panorama  rarely  equaled.  The  valley  in  "'""I;  'M 
city  is  situated,  is  nearly  three  miles  long,  which  m  inclosed  on  the  north  by 
stc'op  and  mmd  hills  about  400  feet  high.  This  plaoe  has  very  supenor 
advantage,  fc?  trade,  and  the  navigation  is  usually  open  m  ordinary  seasons 
Great  qSantities  of  breadstuffs  are  eiported,  and  a  large  •™»?\  «  "!"" 
is  employed  in  founderies,  machine  shops,  etc.,       '  "    "   "■'"  '  "  ■"""  ' 


ind  the  establishments  for 
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packing  pork  are  very  extensive.  Madison  has  gas  and  water  works,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  is  owned  by  the  city.  The  annual  value  of  sales  of  produce 
and  merchandise,  aad  industrial  products,  is  eight  millions  of  dollars.  With- 
in five  miles  of  the  city  is  the  well  known  Hanover  College.  Population  is 
about  12,000. 

The  site  of  Madison  was  originally  a  dense  growth  of  poplars,  beech  and 
walnut,  and  the  present  landing  was  covered  with  a  growth  of  Cottonwood, 
the  water's  edge  being  fringed  with  willows.  The  original  proprietors  were 
John  Paul  and  Jonathan  Lyon.  A  few  families  had  settled  here  on  Mount 
Glad,  now  a  part  of  North  Madison,  in  1807-8,  Col.  John  Vawter  first 
came  to  Madison  in  1806,  and  moved  iiito  the  country  in  March,  1807  ;  he 
held  the  first  public  sale  of  lola  in  Feb.,  1811.  The  first  white  child  born 
in  Madison  was  Dawson  Blackmore,  Jr.  His  father  came  here  from  western 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  fall  of  1809,  and  located  himself  in  a  framed  log-house, 
now  standing  in  Walnut-street,  The  first  sermon  preached  in  Madison  is 
said  to  have  been  delivered  in  Mr.  Blackmore's  house,  by  a  Methodist 
itinerant  preacher.  The  first  regular  house  of  worship  was  buiit  on  East- 
street,  on  the  site  of  the  present  St.  John's  church. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  a  number  of  the  earlier  aettlera  of  Madison,  pre- 
vious to  1820:  Milton  Stapp,  Jeremiah.  Sullivan,  C.  P.  J.  Arvin,  Daniel  Wilson, 
Thomas  Brown,  Nicholas  D.  Grover.  Geo.  W,  Leooarl,  Moody  Park,  Victor  King, 
Chas,  W.  Baanett,  William  Brown,  D.  Blackmore,  sen.,  D.  Blackmore,  jr.,  Silas 
Eitchie,  -lohn  Sering,  John  G.  Soring,  William  G.  Wharton,  W.  J.  McOlure,  John 
Kitohie,  S.  C.  Sterfiens,  Howard  Watts,  John  Haney,  Kufus  Gale,  William  Rwidal!, 
Gamaliel  T^Ior,  B.  l!.  Whitney,  M.  Shannon,  Edward  Shannon,  Jesse  D.  Bright, 
Michael  G.  Bright,  David  Brigiit,  Jacob  Wildman,  George  Wagoner,  Andrew  Wood- 
fill,  Alexander  Washer.  Williamson  Dunn,  Wm.  McKee  Dunn,  James  Vawter,  Jno 
Hunt,  Simeon  Hunt,  CSjmelius  Vaile,  Geo.  Short,  and  David  McClure. 

One  of  the  first  sermons  ever  preached  in  Madison,  was  by  that  celebrated 
and  eccentric  itinerant,  Lorenzo  Dow,  who  "held  forth"  standing  on  a  poplar 
log,  near  the  site  of  the  court  house.  Ho  was  born  in  Coventry,  Connecti- 
cut, in ,  and  died  at  Washington  City,  in ,  aged  —  years,  where  his 

grave  is  now  to  be  seen.  He  traveled  through  the  tlnited  States  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  times,  visiting  the  wilderness  parts,  often  preaching  where  a  ser- 
mon was  never  heard  before.  Occasionally  he  went  to  Canada,  and  made 
three  voyages  to  England  and  Ireland,  where,  as  elsewhere,  he  drew  crowds 
around  him,  attracted  by  his  long  flowing  beard  and  hair,  singularly  wild 
.  demeanor,  and  pungency  of  speech.  During  the  thirty  years  of  his  public 
life,  he  must  have  traveled  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  miles. 

Pickett,  in  his  History  of  Alabama,  avers  that  be  was  the  earliest  Protestant 
preacher  in  that  state;  says  he:  "Down  to  this  period  (in  1803),  no  Pro- 
testant preacher  had  ever  raised  his  voice,  to  remind  the  Tombigbee  and  Ten- 
saw  settlers  of  their  duty  to  the  Most  High.  Hundreds,  born  and  bred  in 
the  wilderness,  and  now  adult  men  and  women,  had  never  even  seen  a 
preacher.  The  mysterious  and  eeoentric  Lorenzo  Dow,  one  day,  suddenly  ap- 
peared at  the  Boat  Yard.  He  came  from  Georgia,  across  the  Creek  nation 
encountering  its  dangers  almost  alone.  He  proclaimed  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  here,  to  a  large  audience,  crossed  over  the  Alabama,  and  preached  two 
sermons  to  the  'Eigbee  settlers,'  and  went  from  thence  to  the  Natchez  set- 
tlements, where  he  also  exhorted  the  people  to  'turn  from  the  error  of  their 
ways.'  He  then  visited  the  Cumberland  region  and  Kentucky,  and  came 
back  to  the  Tombigbee,  filling  his  appointments  to  the  very  day.     Agaia 
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plunging  into  the  Creek  nation,  this  holj  man  of  God  onoa  more  appeared 
among  the  people  of  Georgia." 

When  Dow  was  in  Indiana,  Judge  0.  H.  Smith  had  the  pleasure  of  hsten- 
ing  to  a  discourse  from  him,  some  items  of  which  he  has  thus  preserved 
among  his  Sketches;  "In  the  year  1819,"  states  the  judge,  "I  was  one  of  a 
congregation  assembled  In  the  woods  back  of  Rising  Sua,  anxiously  await- 


m  the  right,  n 


tcfty,*, 


lew  of  New  Albany. 
in  ttom  the  high  lilnff  »hioh  r 


ing  the  arrival  of  Lorenzo  Dow.  Time  passed  away,  we  had  all  become  im- 
patient,  when  in  the  distance  we  saw  him  approaching  at  a  rapid  rote  through 
the  trees  on  his  pacing  pony.  He  rode  up  to  the  log  on  which  I  was  sitting, 
threw  the  reins  over  the  neck  of  the  pony,  and  stepped  upon  the  log,  took 
off  his  hat,  his  hair  parted  in  the  middle  of  his  head,  and  flowing  on  either 
side  to  his  shoulders,  his  beard  resting  on  his  breast.  In  a  minute,  at  the 
top  of  hia  voice,  he  said ; 

'  Behold,  I  come  quickly,  and  my  reward  is  witb  me,'  My  subject  is  repentance. 
We  sing,  'while  the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn,  the  vilest  sinner  may  return.'  That 
idea  has  done  much  harm,  and  should  be  received  with  many  grwns  of  allowance. 
There  are  cases  where  it  would  be  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a 
needle  than  for  a  man  to  repent  unto  salvation.  Iiet  me  illustrate:  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  the  man  among  you  who  went  out  last  fall  to  kill  his  deer  and  bear  for 
winter  meat,  and  instead  killed  his  neighbor's  hogs,  salted  them  down,  and  is  now 
living  on  ike  meat,  can  repent  while  it  ie  unpaid  fori  I  tell  you  nay.  Bscept  he 
restores  a  just  compensation,  his  attempt  at  repentance  will  be  the  basest  hypo- 
crisy.    Except  ye  repent,  truly  ye  ehall  all  likewise  perish.' 

He  preached  some  thirty  minutes.  Down  he  stepped,  mounted  his  pony, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  was  moving  on  through  the  woods  at  a  rapid  pace  to 
meet  another  appointment." 
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New  Albany,  the  county  seat  of  Floyd  county,  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  at  the  termination  of  the  New  Albany  and 
Salem  Railroad,  2  miles  below  tte  falls  of  the  Ohio,  3  miles  below  Louisville, 
about  140  below  Cincinnati,  and  100  S.  by  E.  from  Indianapolis.  The  city 
has  wide  straight  streets,  running  parallel  with  the  lirer,  and  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  others.  A  large  business  is  done  here  in  building  and  repairing 
steamboafa,  etc.  There  are  also  large  iron  foundries,  machine  shops  and 
factories.  It  has  two  seminaries,  a  theological  college  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Presbyterians,  and  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the  grave  yard 
in  New  Albany : 

"  The  citizens  of  Floyd  county  have  erected  this  monument  ii 
of  their  Honored  Dead. 


n  memory 


Here  rest  the  bodies  of  Francis  Bailey, 
aged  35;  Apollos  J.  Stephens,  27;  Warren 
B.  Robinson,  24;  Charles  H.  GofF,  23; 
members  of  the  'Spencer  Grey/,'  company 
A,  2d  Reg't  Indiana  Volunteers,  who  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Bijena  Vista,  Mexico, 
Feb.  22  and  23,  1847. 

'  The  soiaier  is  his  country's  stay 
In  day  and  hour  of  danger.' 

•  How  sleep  the  hrave  who  tjnk  t  j  reit. 
By  all  tlieir  eountrj  8  vfjshes  ble^t?' 

J(dm  T.  Lewis,  aged  21 ,  Martin  How- 
ard, 18;  Joseph  Morgan,  19,  Laiken  Cun- 
ningham, 22;  members  of  the  'Spencer 
Greys,'  died  in  the  Mexican  campaign, 
MiLiTABT  MoBUBiBT  New  AtBAHi  1840-7;  also  Henry  W.  \\  ilker,  aged  37; 
ThoB.  J,  Tyler,  aged  19,  of  the  same  com- 
pany who  returned  home  and  died  of  disease  contracted  in  the  service." 

Eky.  Johs  MiTTUKwa 
tnary  at  New  Albany,  h 
bany,  May  18,  1848,  leta 
from  henceforth  ;  yea,  s 
works  do  follow  them." 


LifONiDis  6HA0Eiti.F0ED,  of  Qlasgow,  Missnari,  born  Jan.  7,  1S33,  died  Aug.  5, : 
whose  memory  this  monament  ia  erected  by  his  brothers  and  Eislers.  Withon 
fiiends,  he  died  in  a  strange  land,  realising  in  fall  a  sainted  mother's  prayer,  th 
claae  Bible  which  she  had  giren  him  would  be  his  guide  through  life,  nnd  in  deati 


Iiogansport,  the  county  seat  of  Cass  county,  is  situated  on  the  Wabash 
River  andCanal,  at  the  mouth  of  Eel  River,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Toleda, 
Wabash  and  Western  and  the  Cincinnati,  Logansport  and  Chicago  Railroads, 
70  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Indianapolis,  166  W.  of  Toledo,  and  42  N.E.  from 
Lafayette.  It  is  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  and  just  below  the 
falls,  which  furnish  immense  water  power,  and  has  a  large  trade  by  river, 
canal  and  plank  roads  with  the  fertile  region  on  every  side,  the  products  of 
which  are  sent  to  the  eastern  and  southern  markets.     Logansport  has  a  city' 
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charter,  3  banks,  6  churches,  and  a  fine  court  house  of  hewn  etone.  West 
Iiogansport,  on  the  west  bank  of  Eel  River,  is  included  in  the  corporate 
limits.     Population,  in  1860,  3,690. 

Jeffersmwilh  is  a  flourishing  town,  opposite  LouisTille,  Ky.,  on  the  Ohio 
River,  which  is  here  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  108  miles  8.  by  E. 
of  Indianapolis,  and  48  below  Madison.  It  is  at  the  terminus  of  the  Jeffer- 
sonville  and  Indianapolis  Railroad,  and  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Steuben,  aad 
is  beautifully  situated  just  above  the  falls  in  the  Ohio,  which  descend  22 
feet  in  two  miles,  producing  a  rapid  current,  which,  in  time,  by  the  immense 
"water  power  it  affords,  will,  if  a  canal  is  made  around  the  falls  on  the  In- 
diana side,  render  this  a  large  and  prosperous  manufacturing  city.  Jeffer- 
aonville  baa  great  facilities  for  doing  business,  and  is  said  to  possess  the  best 
landing  place  on  the  Ohio  River.  The  stale  penitentiary  is  located  here. 
Population  about  3,500. 

jMwrencelmiy,  city  and  county  seat  of  Dearborn,  is  on  the  Ohio,  22  miles 
below  Cincinnati,  and  two  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miamij  the  line 
of  separation  between  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and 
Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  Railroads,  intersect  at  this  point.  Population 
about  4,000. 

A  few  miles  below  Lawrenceburg,  is  a  small  stream  emptying  into  the 
Ohio,  known  as  Laughery's  creek.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  calamitous 
defeat  of  Col.  Archibald  Laughery  by  the  Indians.  This  took  place  in  the 
spring  of  1782,  and  was  the  most  disastrous  military  event  that  ever  occur- 
The  annexed  account  is  from  Day's  Hist,  Col- 
Col.  Laughe^  had  been  requested,  by  CoL  Olarlt,  to  raise  100  volunteers  in 
the  county  of  Westmoreland,  Pa,,  to  aid  him  against  tije  Ohio  Indians.  The  com- 
pany was  raised  principally  at  his  own  expense,  and  he  also  provided  the  ontfit 
and  munitiouB  for  the  expedition.  In  this  he  was  aided  by  the  late  Eobert  Orr,  by 
birth,  au  Irishman,  but  who  manifested  a  deep  and  generona  interest  in  hie  adopted 
country.  Mr.  Orr  was  one  of  the  officers,  and  next  in  comniaud  under  CoL 
Laughery. 

There  were  107  men  in  the  expedition,  who  proceeded  in  boats  down  the  Ohio, 
to  meet  Gen.  Clark,  at  the  Falls.  At  the  mouth  of  a  creet  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  Indiana,  that  bears  the  name  of  the  commander,  the  boats  were  attacked  by  the 
Indians.  Of  the  whole  detachment,  not  one  escaped.  Col,  Laughery  was  killod, 
and  most  of  his  officers.  Capt.  Orr,  who  commanded  a  company,  had  his  arm 
broken  with  a  ball.  The  wounded,  who  were  unable  to  travel,  were  dispatched 
with  the  tomahawk,  and  the  few  who  escaped  with  their  lives,  were  driven  through 
the  wilderness  to  Sandusky.  Capt  Orr  was  taken  to  Detroit,  where  he  lay  in  the 
hospital  for  several  months,  and,  with  the  remnant  who  lived,  was  exchanged,  in 
the  spring  of  1783. 

Sottth  Bend,  the  county  seat  of  St.  Joseph,  is  on  the  Michigan  Southern  and 
Northern  Indiana  Railroad,  85  miles  easterly  from  Chicago;  also  on  St,  Jo- 
seph River,  which  furnishes,  by  means  of  a  dam  at  this  point,  a  vast  water 
power.  It  has  some  30  stores,  6  churches,  2  Catholic  Female  Seminaries, 
and  in  1860,  4,013  inhabitants. 

Michigan  City  is  on  Lake  Michigan,  in  La  Porte  county,  54  miles  by  rail- 
road from  Chicago,  and  154  from  Indianapolis.  It  has  communication  by 
the  Michigan  Central,  and  New  Albany  and  Salem  Railroads,  and  the  lake 
with  all  parts  of  the  coantry.  It  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  railroad 
cars,  and  has  about  4,000  inhabitants. 

Laporle,  the  county  seat  of  Laporte  county,  in  the  north-western  part  of 
the  state,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Cincinnati,  Peru  and  Chicago,  with  the 
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Michigan  Souttern  and  Northern  Kaikoads,  58  miles  from  Chicago,  on  the 
northern  margin  of  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Door  Prairie,  so  named  from  an 
Indian  chief.  It  was  first  organized  as  a  city  in  1853,  is  a  very  flourishing 
business  place,  and  has  9  churches  and  6,000  inhabitants. 

Bhomington,,  the  county  seat  of  Monroe  county,  is  on  the  line  of  the  New 
Albany  and  Salem  Railroad,  96  miles  north  from  Now  Albany.     It  waa 

^  laid  out  in  1818,  by  BcDJamin 

'~  Park,  agent  for  the  county  tom- 

missioners.     Its  public  build- 
ings are   substantial,  and   the 
public  square  pleasantly  uma- 
mented  with    shade  trees  and 
shrabbery.      It  is  noted  as  a 
place  of  education.     It  has  two 
.    lemale   seminaries,  and  is  the 
I    suat    of    the    State    Vniveriity, 
founded  in  1836.     Greencastle, 
capital  of  the  neighboring  coun- 
ty of  Putnam,  40  miles  by  rail- 
road west   of  Indianapolis,  is 
UMiEisiTV  ur  iMiiiii,  uLooMiNOTON.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^-^^  Ifldiaoa  Asbuiy 

UJiiversili/,  founded  in  1837,  and  which  is  not  excelled  by  any  institution  in 
the  state.  Unusual  attention  is  given  in  this  vicinity  to  the  cultivation  of 
fruit,  the  apple,  pear,  peach  and  grape,  for  which  the  soil  is  well  adapted. 
Oraio/ordseilk,  the  county  seat  of  Montgomery,  which  adjoins  Putnam  on 
the  north,  is  on  the  New  Albany  and  ^alem  Bailroad  and  45  mil&«  north 
west  of  Indianapolis.  It  is  in  a  rich  country  and  is  the  seat  of  T)  aft  h  C  I 
lege,  founded  in  1835,  an  institution  of  exceUent  repute  B  oom  nj^ton 
Greencastle,  and  Crawford svi lie,  have  each  about     500  i  hah  tants 

(hrydaa,  the  county  seat  of  Harrison  county    n  soithern  Ind  ana    s  a 
town  of  about  1,200  inhabitants.     In  1S13  the  seat  ot  government  of  the 
Territory  of  Indiana  was  removed  from  T  n 
cennes  to  this  place.     When,  in  1816  I    1  a  a  '      ~^ 

was  erected  into  a  state,  Oorydon  was  n  aie  he 
capital,  and  so  remained  until  1825,  when  t  wa 
removed  to  Indianapolis.  The  court  he  u  e  here 
built  of  stone,  was  the  original  state  ho  se  and 
the  edifice  in  which  was  formed  the  first  on  ti 
tution  of  Indiana. 

VfKay,  the  county  seat  of  Switzerlan  1  e 
is  a  small  town  on  the  Ohio  River,  ah  ui 
way  between  Cincinnati  and  Louisville 
place  is  of  note,  from  its  having  been  o 
first  settlements  in  the  state,  and  for  the  atten  pt 
made  there  to  cultivate  the  grape  for  the  pur 
pose  of  manufacturing  wine.  ■"■ '— ■  "     ■ 

It  was  laid  out  in  the  year  1813,  by  John  s  t™  wi  n  c  [>*«  he  gi  »> 
Francis  Denfour  and  Daniel  Denfour,  en  gra  ts  "  "  °  """ 
from  Switzerland,  who,  in  remembrance  of  tl  e  r  nat  e  town  ga  e  t  ts 
present  name.  Part  of  the  land  was  entered  by  John  Jame^  Denfour  and 
his  associates,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  an  extended 
credit  given,  by  an  act  of  congress,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  the  culture 
of  the  grape. 


e  of  the 
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la  the  south  part  of  Indiana  are  nome  curiositiea  of  natare.  Eleven  miles  from 
Corydon,  and  in  Crawford  county,  is  the  Wyandot  Cave,  which  is  considered  hy 
many  to  equ;U  the  celebrated  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky.  It  has  been  esplored 
fnr  several  miles,  and  found  to  contain  magnificent  chambers  and  galleries,  rich  in 
stalactites  and  other  lime  concretions,  Twoother 
curiosities,  which  are  near  the  line  of  the  Ohio 
and  MiasisBippi  railroad,  have  only  come  into  no- 
tice since  the  construction  of  that  work.  The 
Jug  Sock  is  at  Shoai  Station,  in  Martin  county, 
160  miles  west  of  Cincinnati,  and  derives  its 
name  from  i(a  resemblance  in  form  to  a  homely 
and  useful  utensil.  It  is  a  lone  standinc  pillar 
of  sandstone,  of  about  seventy  feat  in  hight,  in 
the  midst  of  a  forest  of  beach  and  sugar  trees, 
[t  18  an  unusual  object  for  this  region;  but  in 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Missouri  and  on  the  high 
tal  le  lands  farther  west  such  formations  abound. 
I  leut  Simpson,  In  his  explorations  in  New  Mex- 
ico found  at  one  spot  "  high  sandstone  rocks 
of  almost  every  shape  and  character  imaginable. 
1  here  were  to  be  seen  at  once,  domes,  pillars, 
turrets,  pinnacles,  spires,  castles,  vases,  tables, 
pitched  roofs,  and  a  number  of  other  objects  of 
a  well  defined  figurative  character." 


X  Mitchell  s  Htation^ 


I  Lawrence  county. 


8  miles  eist  of  the  above   is  Hamer  s  Mill  Stream  Ccme.  ^ffati 

mffiuent  to  furnish  motive  power  fora  saw  mill,  grist  mill,  and  a  distillery 
ibout  a  quirter  of  a  mile   ■"  '  '  ''  ,-_-__ 

Hamer.  Ihe  source  of  the  si 
the  construction  of  the  railroad,  two  of 
the  surveyors  attempted  to  explore  it  to 
its  source.  They  entered  it  in  a  canoe 
and  were  absent  two  days  and  the  in 
tervening  night,  penetrating  it,  as  they 
judged,  about  nine  miles,  and  without 
reaching  its  termination  No  particular 
change  was  found  in  the  dimensions  of 
the  cavity,  excepting  an  oeeasional  open 
ing  out  into  large  chambers.  Such  an 
exploration  in  certain  seasons  would  be 
perilous.  Often,  after  a  hard  shower  of 
rain,  the  water  suddenly  rises  and  pours 
out  in  such  a  volume  as  lo  completely  fi  1 
up  the  moufli  of  the  cavern,  issuing  from 
it  like  water  from  the  pipe  of  a  fire  en 
gine.  In  1856,  Capt  John  Pope,  of  the 
corps  of  U.  S.  topographical  engineers 
discovered  a  similar  curiosity  near  the 

base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  about  g  „        j  re  m  c 

lat  32  deg.  and  long.  105  deg.,  which  he 

named   Phantom  River.     A  stream  of         ithasbBcnospinrBdaijoutnincmi 
some  60  feet  in  width  came  out  of  one     tm«r'       ""  "^  ^^"      *""  ™ 
cave,  ran  150  feet  in  daylight,  and  then 
plunging  into  another  by  a  cascade  of  a  great  but  unknown  depth,  h 


Bei^ide  the  towns  described,  Indiai 
1,500  t<p  2,500  each.     These  are  mostly  county  seats,  some 
road  lines,  and  places  of  active  business.     They  are.  All 
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INDIANA. 


county;  Aurora,  in  Dearborn  county;  Cambridge  C^'iy,  in  Wayne  county 


;ouuiyj  aurora,  in  iiearDorn  county;  Vambndge  tWy,  in  VVa 
Cannelion,  in  Perry  county ;  Columbus,  in  Bartholomew  county ;  „„..,^,  .^..^^r,, 
in  Fayette  county;  Delphi,  in  Carroll  county;  IVanhlin,in  Johnson  county; 
Goshen,  ID  Elkhart  county;  (rreensiMrj,  in  Decatur  county;  Mamtinffttm,  in 
Huntington  county;  Mishawaka,  in  St.  Joseph  county;  Mt.  Vernon,  in 
Posey  county;  Munde,  in  Delaware  county;  Peru,  in  Miami  county;  Prince- 
ton, in  Gibson  county;  Rising  Sun,  in  Ohio  county;  Rockmlle,  in  Parke 
county;  and  ShelhyviUe,  in  Shelby  county. 
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THE   TIMES 

THE      REBELLION 

INDIANA. 


Indiana  has  been  most  prominent  in  her  endeavors  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  union,  the  proof  of  thia  is  found  in  the  fact  that  up 
to  January  1,  1865,  she  had  furnished  165,314  men  for  the  suppression 
of  the  rebellion. 

A  stigma  of  cowardice  cast  upon  Indiana  troops  by  JefF.  Davie  dur- 
ing the  Mexican  war,  has  been  effectually  avenged  by  their  conduct 
on  many  a  bloody  field.  More  than  one  regiment  on  departing  from 
the  Btate  capital  for  the  seat  of  war,  on  bended  knees,  with  unbared 
heads  and  raised  hands,  took  an  oath  to  "Remember  Buena  Vista." 
How  that  vow  was  kept  was  learned  in  sorrow  wherever  the  enemies 
of  the  union  met  the  heroic  men  of  Indiana.  Her  patriotic  and  ener- 
getic governor  thus  truly  apeaks  of  them: 

"It  affords  me  great  gratification  to  state  that  the  Indiana  ofBcers, 
as  a  body,  have  been  found  equal  to  those  of  any  other  state;  that 
th^  have,  upon  every  battle-field,  nobly  sustained  the  great  cause, 
and  shed,  luster  upon  the  fi,ag  under  which  they  fought.  Many  have 
been  appointed  to  high  commands,  in  which  they  acquitted  themselves 
with  the  greatest  honor  and  ability,  and  very  many  have  nobly  laid 
down  their  lives  in  battle  for  their  country.  Our  private  soldiers 
have  behaved  with  uniform  and  distinguished  gallantry  in  every  ac- 
tion in  which  they  have  been  engaged.  They  form  a  part  of  every 
army  in  the  field,  and  have  been  among  the  foremost  in  deeds  of  dar- 
ing, while  their  blood  has  hallowed  every  soil.  Hitherto  engaged  in 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  trade  and  agriculture,  they  have  manifested 
that  loftycourage  and  high-toned  chivalry  of  which  others  have  talked 
80  much  and  possessed  so  little,  and  which  belongs  only  to  the  intelli- 
gent patriot  who  understands  well  the  sacred  cause  in  which  he  draws 
his  sword.  Thousands  have  fellen  the  victims  of  an  unnatural  rebel- 
lion. They  were  fighting  from  deep  convictions  of  duty  and  the  love 
they  bore  their  country.  Their  unlettered  graves  mark  an  hundred 
battle-fields,  and  our  country  can  never  discharge  to  their  memory 
and  their  posterity  the  debt  of  gratitude  it  owes.  That  gratitude 
should  be  testified  by  the  tender  care  we  take  of  their  families  and 
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272  TIMES  OF  THE  REBBLLIOH 

dependent  ones  wliom  they  have  left  behind,  and  by  the  education  of 
their  children." 

Much  that  he  praises  was  the  result  of  his  own  exertions,  for  rarely 
has  any  man  possessed  the  power  to  infuse  eo  much  of  his  own  spirit 
into  the  loyal  masses  as  Oliver  P.  Moktoh,  "  the  soldiers'  friend  ; " 
and  not  only  the  men  of  his  own  state,  but,  as  has  been  said,  alt  the 
loyal  men  of  the  country  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  "  His  oratorical 
labors  during  the  warwere  grandly  faithful  and  effective.  The  splendid 
canvass  he  made  in  the  fall  of  1864  was  a  fitting  climax  to  an  admin- 
istration distinguished  above  that  of  all  other  governors  for  its  suc- 
cess as  well  as  ardnoueness.  With  a  legislature  against  him  of  the 
moat  factious  and  disloyal  character,  which  did  its  utmost  to  bind  his 
hands,  with  a  most  formidable  organization  of  traitors  in  his  midst, 
all  the  while  plotting  insurrection,  with  a  party  opposition  of  un- 
equaled  virulence,  he  has  yet  kept  Indiana  the  very  foremost  of  all 
the  western  states — we  may  in  truth  say  of  aD  the  states — in  filling 
its  quotas  and  meeting  every  call  of  the  government.  His  peculiar 
success  has  been  owing  to  great  executive  abilities,  combined  with  a 
public  devotion,  whith  not  only  nerved  him  to  tireless  endeavor,  but 
which  elevated  him  above  all  personal  jealousies  and  challenged  uni- 
versal respect." 

The  prompt  aid  rendered  by  him  when  Kirby  Smith  threatened 
Cincinnati  was  acknowledged  by  the  action  of  the  city  council,  in  pro- 
curing his  portrait  to  adorn  their  place  of  meeting.  It  was  by  the 
well-known  poet-painter,  T.  B.  Bead,  who,  in  a  public  address,  de- 
livered in  Indianapolis,  thus  stated  the  origin  of  the  order  for  the 
picture  he  had  made. 

When  the  rebels  advanced  throueh  Kentucky,  crushing  with  overwhelming 
might  our  gallant  but  undisciplined  forces,  at  llichmond,  and  tbe  border  was 
threatened— Cincinnati  exposed  to  pillage — the  fair  fields  of  the  north  open  to 
ravage  and  robbery — Governor  Morton,  at  the  call  of  the  distreBsed  neij^hbors  of 
Ohio,  poured  over  a  flood  of  the  heroic  wen  who  have  since  won  honor  on  every 
line  of  latitude  north  of  the  Gulf,  helped  to  check  the  rebel  advance,  supplied 
ammunition,  no  where  else  to  be  procured,  and  saved  the  northwest,  and  Cincin- 
nati eapeoially,  from  tbe  horrors  of  sack,  rapine,  robbery  and  flames.  For  this 
timely  service,  the  city  council  of  Oinoinnnti  unanimously  resolved  to  do  him  such 
honor  as  they  could  by  placing  his  portrait  in  their  hall,  as  the  embodiment  of 
the  patriotism  and  neighborly  love  ot  Indiana,  and  as  a  precious  heirloom  to  pos- 
terity, and  paid  me  tbe  compliment  (perhaps  unwisely)  of  selecting  me  to  paint 
it  Thus  called  to  your  city,  I  can  not  forbear  some  further  allusion  to  one  whose 
Berrioes  and  honors  constitute  her  proudest  boast — and  not  her  alone,  but  your 
state ;  and  whose  efforts,  rising  always  to  tbe  level  of  any  emergencv,  directed 
by  a  sagacity  never  dimmed  by  olonds  of  failure  or  fear,  will  yet  make  him,  as 
his  glory,  widening  and  deepening,  as  it  moves  on  toward  the  future,  the  equal 
pride  of  our  whole  country. 

MOROAN'S  invasion  of  INDIANA. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1863,  the  steamer  J.  T.  McCombs  landed  at 
Brandenburg,  Kentucky,  just  as  Morgan's  advance-guard  entered  the 
town.  They  seized  tbe  boat,  robbed  the  passengers,  and  then  taking 
her  into  tbe  middle  of  the  river,  cast  anchor,  and  by  the  stratagem  of 
hoisting  a  signal  of  distress,  succeeded  in  capturing  the  Alice  Dean, 
which  was  then  passing  np  tbe  river.  By  means  of  these  vessels, 
Morgan  transported  his  army  to  tbe  Indiana  side,  and  immediately  be- 
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gan  his  work  of  plunder  and  ruin.  When  the  report  reached  the  cap- 
ita ,  that  Morgan  with  6,000  men  had  entered  the  state,  the  governor 
called  on  the  citizena  to  turn  out  for  its  defense;  and  within  tbrty- 
eight  hours  65,000  men  had  tendered  their  services  to  drive  the  inva- 
der from  the  soil.  The  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 
thus  tells  what  ho  saw  and  heard  in  the  hoosier  state,  during  this  ox- 
citing  period. 

Jonmeyins  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  road  last  Friday  eveDine,  we  had 
barely  cleared  the  border  of  Ohio  when  we  observed  knots  of  rustic  men  armed 
with  shot-guDs  or  squirrel-rifles,  climbing  about  the  train.  Many  were  mere  strip- 
lings, wearing  on  their  hands  and  cheeks  the  sun's  livery;  many  were  old  men 
whose  features  wore  the  bronze  of  half  a  century  of  harrests.  They  did  not 
know  where  to  stop.  The  coniiuctor  would  not  t«ll  them.  At  each  station  this 
scene  would  be  repeated;  and  it  must  be  remembered  chat  the  regular  militia- 
trains  had  all  day  been  drumming  recruits  together  and  bearing  them  to  strate- 
fflcaJ  poititB.  The  squads  of  whom  we  write  had  walked  many  weary  miles  from 
the  interior,  with  no  other  solicitation  than  a  vague  knowledge  of  the  exigency 
Ihe  rebels  were  in  Indiana  somewhere;  that  brought  dovm  the  battered  old  fowl- 
ing pieces. 

^*  S^?'<»'>".  on  Friday  evening,  some  2,500  militia  were  assembled,  and  in  com- 
mand of  General  Love.  An  artillery  company  from  Aurora,  with  two  6-pounder8, 
was  present.  This  place  was  really  threatened  on  that  evening,  Morgan  having 
taken  a  northeasterly  road  from  Salem  in  the  afternoon.  It  has  since  been  ascer- 
tained that  be  arrived  at  the  two  very  important  etruntures  on  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi railroad,  over  White  river,  but  the  hardy  farmers  among  the  knobs  in 
that  vicinity  obstructed  the  roads  bo  thoroughly,  by  fallen  timber,  that  the  de- 
tachment sent  for  the  purpose,  lost  its  way,  and  barely  managed  to  return  to  the 
main  body.  All  trains  were  halted  at  Seymour  that  night.  Morgan  was  known 
to  be  moving  in  tJie  southwest  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Jeffersonville 
and  the  Ohio  and  Missisaippi  railroads,  and  was  certain  to  strike  one  or  the  other 
before  morning.     The  blow  fell  on  the  former,  lightly. 

_  At  daybreak,  our  train  was  ordered  to  proceed  cautiously  westward.  The  en- 
gine  prowled  stealthily  over  the  dew-drenched  rails,  with  its  great,  dazzlins  eye 
darting  into  the  gray  obscurity  of  morning— a  reconnoitering  automaton,  fearless 
of_  ambuscade.  The  bridges  were  safe.  We  taxed  the  raiders  with  lack  of  enter- 
prise, while  we  rejoiced  at  the  preservation  of  a  vital  spot  in  western  railroad 
economy. 

At  Mitchell,  the  militia  were  assembled  some  2,000  strong.  Washington  coDDtj 
was  represented  by  a  full  regiment,  and  contiguous  counties  in  proportion  Here 
we  saw  several  companies  sworn  to  national  allegiance  and  obedience  to  superior 
officers.  It  was  an  impressive  sij^ht.  They  stood  with  heads  bared  and  hands 
uplifted  at  awkward  angles,  but  with  an  appearance  of  feeling  a  sacred  sincerity 
Ihe  youngsters  went  through  the  ceremony  with  diffident  gravenesa ;  but  in  some 
of  the  old  grandsires  eyes  we  caught  the  proud  flash  of  souls  which  had  hurled 
defiance  at  Indian  and  Bntt«n,  and  having  grandly  protected  the  flag  through  the 
weakness  of  infancy,  were  not  willing  to  have  it  go  down,  and  least  of  all  in  the 
valleys  that  their  pioneer  hands  had  opened  and  enriched.  We  noticed  among 
the  mihtia  at  all  points,  a  large  number  clad  either  wholly  or  partiv  in  federal 
uniform;  many,  indeed, had  full  accoutrements.  These  were  the  discharged  and 
rraigned  of  our  regular  armies.  A  practiced  eye  could  have  told  this  without  the 
aid  ot  their  clothes  and  equipments.  They  carried  their  guns  on  the  shoulder  at 
Uie  precise  angle  which  the  old  soldier  falls  into  after  trying  all  others.  It  ewin;B 
lightly  with  his  motions,  and  perches  there  jauntily  after  long  marches.  Some  of 
the  es-privates  were  captains  now;  all  were  subjects  of  numberless  inquiries, 
ajid,  between  drilling  and  teaching  the  neophytes  how  to  harness  themselves, 
their  time  was  completely  occupied. 

It  became  evident  that  there  would   be  no  fighting  at  Mitchell.     Having  the 
newepapenal  Sunday  (which  is  also  the  Israelite  day  of  rest)  before  us  we  con 
18 
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eluded  that  a  Tislt  to  Salem,  the  scene  of  rebel  pillage  on  the  preceding  dsj.  wouH 
afford  upoiTit  d'appui  f..r  a  little  effective  correspondence      We  soon  found  a   _ 
construction  train  bound  for  the  firat  burnt  bridge  on  the  New  Albany  and  Lhi- 
oaj;o  road,  and  were  permitted  to  accompany  it.  ■      c  w        1 1 

Salem  is  the  county  seat  of  Washinjitfln,  some  forty  miles  north  ot  JSew  Al- 
bany. It  is  not  an  attractive  town  in  aopearanoe,  though  haTing  the  martB  ot 
thri'ft  and  enterprise.  Morgan  entered  it  on  Friday,  at  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.,  having 
moved  rapidly  from  hia  landing-place  opposite  Brandenburg  by  obscure  roads. 
Col  Heffren,  a  resident  of  the  town  and  its  leading  political  spirit,  heard  of  his 
approach  in  time  to  partially  organize  some  three  or  four  hondred  horsemen,  juat 
in  time  to  8nd  the  cuerrillas  in  range  with  artillery  planted.  The  militia  force 
was  but  partially  armed,  and  it  was  forced  to  comply  with  the  demand  to  surrender. 
A  number  skedaddled  during  the  parley,  but  the  majority  were  turned  over  by 
Colonel  Heffren  to  Morgan,  who  paroled  and  released  them.  The  rebel  forces  en- 
tered the  town  in  fine  order,  and  a  sort  of  half  organized  system  of  pillage  in- 
dulged in  forthwith.  Clothing  stores  were  robbed,  and  the  rebels  replaced  their 
tatters  with  their  contents,  making  the  transfer  shamelessly  in  the  open  streets. 
Whatever  struck  the  fancy  of  a  rebel,  found  a  speedy  route  to  his  possegsion. 
The  depot,  a  roomy  and  substantial  brick  edifice,  was  fired  and  consumed  with  a 
fine,  new  passenger  car  and  four  box  cars.  The  flames  spread  to  an  sdjoinina 
livery  stable,  but  Morgan  ordered  out  a  strong  detachment,  with  buckets,  and  had 
it  extinguished.  From  Wash.  Depaw,  and  Knight,  and  Smith,  he  demanded  Sl.lWO 
each,  threatening  to  destroy  their  mills  if  the  requisition  was  not  filled,  llie 
money  was  paid  and  formally  receipted. 

A  squad  destroyed  five  small  bridges,  bnrned  two  fine  water  tanks,  and  burned 
all  cattle  guards  and  drains  for  eight  miles  on  the  railroad.  A  tram  barely 
escaped  capture,  hut  finally  did  so  by  dint  of  hard  runnine  to  the  rear  'he  en- 
gineer assured  ua,  that  the  rebels  rode  magnificenUj,  and  leaped  over  the  highest 
fences  without  hesitation.  This  is  about  all  the  visible  damage  done  the  town, 
though  the  losses  of  the  merchants  must  be  considerable.  A  well-t«-do  larmer, 
namld  John  Wyble,  residing  near  Livonia,  in  Washington  county,  was  ordered 
to  halt  while  riding  awav  from  town,  hut,  being  hard  of  hearing,  he  did  not  obey. 
He  was  shot  down  and  'killed  instantly.  Another,  named  Puthoff,  was  shot  lor 
breaking  his  gun,  but  will  probably  recover.  A  man  named  Vance  was  also  se- 
riously wounded.  ,  ,.  .  i  -.l  r  i 
Durin-the  halt  in  the  town,  Morgan  sat  in  front  of  the  leading  hotel,  with  teet 
cocked  in  the  air,  smoking  expensive  cheroots.  Colonel  Hefl'ren  conversed  with 
him  and  told  the  rebel  that  ho  would  find  the  state  ready  for  him,     Morgan  said 

he  didn't  care  a ;  he  had  marked  out  hia  route  and  would  pursue  it ;  to  that 

end  would  fight  everything  that  come  in  his  way.  ... 

Attached  to  the  rebel  band,  were  about  one  hundred  negroes  who  acted  as 
waiters,  Morgan's  black  waiter  rode  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  staff,  line 
of  the  darkies  seemed  to  be  in  high  favor  with  the  entire  command.  Ihis  negro, 
about  noon,  procured  a  national  flag,  tied  it  to  a  mule's  tail  and  rode  through  the 
streets  at  a  break-neck  pace,  swearing  at  the  yellow,  lantern-jawed  Yankees,  as 
he  termed  them,  whenever  he  came  near  a  citizen.  The  negroes  were  all  exceed- 
ingly impertinent,  and  this  trait  seemed  to  confer  infinite  pleasure  on  their  mas- 

At  four  o'clock  p.  m.  they  left  the  town,  taking  one  of  the  roads  to  the  north- 
ward They  had  demanded  and  received  the  choicest  food,  and  had  almost  en- 
tirely re-uniformed  themselves.  They  gathered  during  the  halt,  including  those 
captured  from  the  militia,  several  hundred  horses,  and  left  the  "played  out  ani- 
mals wherever  it  was  convenient  to  unsaddle  them,  Kven  antiquated  brood  mares 
were  stolen,  and  young,  though  dilapidated,  horses  left  in  their  stead 

At  daylight  on'Saturday,  General  Hobson's  forces  passed  through  faalem  in  pur- 
suit, 'They  had  ridden  fifty  miles  the  previous  day,  and  their  horses  were  badly 
jaded.     They  impressed  what  horses  Morgan  had  not  appropriated,  and  pushed 

*  Tfter  kwing  Salem  and  Vienna,  Morgan's  main  force  felt  its  way  st«adily  out 
of  the  state.     Detachments  on  his  flank  and  rear  committed  aU  subsequent  depre- 
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dations,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  loss  of  the  Ohio  and  Miasiesippi  rajlroad 
bridges,  he  achieved  nothinjf  to  add  to  his  reputation  aa  an  aiJroit  and  subtile  par- 
tisan leader.  The  New  Albany  and  Salem  riiad  was  fully  repaired  on  Monday, 
and  trains  passed  over  &b  usual.  The  LouiBville  and  Jefferson tille,  and  the  In- 
dianapolis and  Cincinnati  roads  are  again  intact,  and  likely  to  remain  so.  Dum- 
ages  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  road  will  be  repaired  duriojf  the  week. 

The  record  of  the  guerrilla  in  the  state  does  him  no  credit.  He  has  refused  tn 
fight  the  despiaed  militia,  time  and  again,  and  appears,  when  pretty  well-cornei  yd, 
to  take  the  first  dirtroad  or  bridle-path  that  offers,  if  he  has  not  deviated  fVniu 
his  projected  route,  he  certainly  enMrtained  great  respect  for  our  internal  im- 
prove men  te  when  he  fised  upon  it. 
^The  voice  of  the  peace  democracy  in  Indiana  on  this  occaaioa  was  for  -war. 
None  held  back  debating  whether  it  would  be  conbtitutional  to  shoot  at  a  rebel 
in  Indiana,  whatever  it  might  be  in  Virginia.  But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that, 
butternuts  have  horses  and  milk-houses  to  defend  and  bitter  experieoee  has 
taught  them  that  the  ungrateful  rebels  jayhawk  fiom  all  ilike.  The  guerrillas 
did  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  contempt  ttiey  felt  for  their  cowardly  half-way 
friends.  Lieutenant  Adams,  of  Morgan's  bind  with  a  squad,  afi^r  burning  a 
bridge  north  of  Haiem,  went  to  a  quaker-farwer  s  house  haid  by,  and  asked  for 
some  milk.  The  friend  demurely  accompanied  the  lieutenant  to  the  spring-house 
and  told  hiw  to  help  himself  and  men.  While  drinking  the  milk,  the  follovring 
conversation  occurred: 

Lieutenant  Adams — "You're  a  Quaker,  ain't  you?" 

Friaid,  (very  soberly) — "  Yea." 

Limt.  A.—"  Then  you're  an  abolitionist  ?  " 

Friend,  (soberly) — '■  Yea," 

LimL  A.  (fiercely)—"  A  staunch  union  man  ?  " 

IHead,  (emphatically) — "  Yea." 

Lieut.  A.  (alter  a  pause) — "Got  any  butternuts  around  here?" 

Friend—''  Yea," 

Lieut  A. — "Then  why  in ,  don't  you  hang  them?    We  have  a  way  of 

choking  such  people  down  our  way." 

The  ignorant  classes  in  the  rural  distrieta  talk  of  nothing  but  "gerillus,"  and 
are  in  fearful  tremor  lest  the  "  reebila  should  come  and  burn  more  breedges.'' 
We  saw  a  rascally  trick  jjlayed  on  an  old  farmer,  by  some  of  the  railroad  boys 
attached  to  the  construction  train.  The  old  man  was  plodding  his  way  home- 
ward from  mill,  and  had  his  sack  of  meal  thrown  over  his  saddle  before  him. 
The  railroaders  ambushed  themselves,  and,  sa  he  approached,  they  went  for  him 
with  a  terrific  whoop.  The  old  man  wheeled  his  horse  around,  and,  dropping 
hia  meal  and  hai,  galloped  off  hotly  in  the  opposite  direction,  duofcing  his  horr? 
fied  countenance,  and  yelling  at  hia  eaually  terrified  horse.  The  boys  kept  up 
the  chase  for  nearly  a  mile,  but  the  old  gentleman  had  distanced  them  by  that 
time.  One  of  the  militia  accreted  himself  in  a  v^beat-field,  and  remained  there 
for  two  days.  These,  and  like  in,cid_ent8,  are  facts,  and  are  current  food  for  laugh- 
ter among  the  more  enlightened  residents  of  Washington  county. 
From  other  sourcea  we  gather  some 

Incidents.— Vpoa  reaching  Corydon,  a  general  thieving  commenced.  Watches, 
poeketbooka,  knives,  jewelry  and  liquors  were  seized  everywhere,  Hon.  Mr, 
Wolf  lost  his  watch  and  purse,  and  there  was  no  respect  paid  to  party,  so  long 
as  a  man  had  plunder.  The  liquors  of  the  hospital,  where  some  of  their  own 
wounded  lay,  shared  the  same  fate  with  those  of  the  drug  stores,  hotels  and  aa- 
loona.  For  a  space  of  ten  miles  in  width  every  horse  was  stolen,  and  individual 
resistants  were  insulted  or  killed.  The  same  policy  was  pursued  at  Salem,  and 
all  along  the  routo.  Ransom-money  or  the  flames  were  the  alternatives  presented 
to  every  wealthy  manufaeturer  or  miller,  and  everything  was  merged  in  the  one 
desire — plunder.  Singularly  enough,  greenbacks  only  were  current,  and  all 
money  was  required  to  be  in  treasury  notes.  Nearly  one  thousand  horses  vfere 
taken  between  the  river  and  Vienna,  and  in  ijalem  alone  three  citizens  were  each 
put  to  a  ransom  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  save  their  mills. 
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ran  knew,  before  he  orosaeii  the  river,  who 
^  Cpon  entering  Corydon  he  shiieed  a  list 
(.nd  ,0  u'Sm)  o/".;^i  rilii™  »*o  »»!  ?  He.^Hfej,,  other  improved  nr.n 
ind  inmedintelv  .enl  patrol,  to  hrio-  then,  .n  In  Oorjdon  the  .pj  «•"  •  j"""!? 
nun  who  vieiteJ  there  three  week,  hefore,  .nd  reloro.d  „tl.  Morgen.  "  SJem, 
"deeerler  from  the  66lh  Indian,  boldl,  joined  Mormn,  .nd  was  armed  h,  h,m, 
hot  was  subsequently  captured  and  is  now  in  the  balem  Jftil.         _ 

Good  guides  were  alw.ys  found,  .nd,  str.n.e  as .  »..,  money  "YP'"?,,"  "3 
W.S  demanded  from  persins  who  thought  only  their  best  friends  knew  the,  hrf 
it  Yet,  with  much  of  local  treason,  the  people  «■  a  m.ss  were  true  and  Morgao 
himeelf  in  some  instances,  swore  roundly  «t  some  who  boaetod  Ih.t  they  were 
opposed  to  the  war,  and  rep.atedlj  showed  f.yors  to  »*™  "''°  '""'j  T'", 
tifoed  their  attachment  to  the  union.  With  here  and  there  «n  e«ceplion,  there 
wa.  no  faro,  .hown  the  copperhead,  or  tho.o  who  skulked  '"»  *?  ?«'™f  »' 
Iheir  home,  in  .vowed  sympathy  with  the  .onth.  Where  the  Knighis  of  tie 
Oold.n  Cirel.  were  thickest,  iCre  w..  full  iuform.tion  in  ""f "  •  5<»"'"°  »', 
,11  he  withed  to  know ;  but,  when  h,  got  what  he  waited,  he  Ircted  his  tool,  ». 
"idly  as  he  did  hi.  ,ni»i..,  .nd  h.de  them  gcod-hye  by  taking  the  home,  with 
which  they  hud  followed  to  guide  him.  .      ^  , ,    -       v-  c  „„„  ,i,„  .niendid 

A  Hiuad  of  Ihre.  rebel.,  ,t  Salem,  went  to  the  stable  in  vvh.ch  wa.  the  .plendid 
•talliS,  Tempest,  owned  by  Mr  Oeorge  Lyman  of  Nc.  Alh.n,^  (J.  ent.  ing 
the  .tabll.  Tempest  gave  the  Hr.t  rebel  .  fnricus  kick.  On  the  other  two  he  made 
d.monstrition.  with  hi.  teeth,  which  kept  them  at  hay.  An  «««"  *"»■"'  "J 
.wearing  that  he  would  bring  a  squ^  of  men  which  could  t.ke  him  He  ■••«« 
for  the  Jew  squad  of  men,  but,  in  hi.  absence,  'l;"  e>~"  J""!";  "  ?"  The 
Tempest,  rod.  .w.j  in  a  g.Uop,  .ud  soon  passed  beyond  the  rebel  line.  Ihe 
.ninial  was  valued  at  $1 ,000.  r  a„i^™   r.,r  the  nor. 

Mr.  William  Clark  and  another  m.n  were  sent  out  sontb  of  »•  '"■.»' ft'  f' 
pose  of  learning  what  the  picket,  had  heard  of  the  coming  r.b.k  '  „  ?  "'  "j 
with  the  enemy,  .ome  of  whom  proposed  to  trade  hor....     The  '»»"•"  ,  SS 

E^tS  htTcgr.rh"*«e7a".r  -Ltt^"'-^^^ ":  :<  £«..■ 

d?scn,.thin,  Ior'lh.c,.™.,-.ud  a.k.d  what  he  would  give  to  h.ve  hi.  boj.. 
Jjareili.' answered,  "K.k,  dollar.,"  which  was  p.id  i  but,  to  the  sympalhi- 
zar's  chagfin,  the  horse  was  talten  also, 

Morg.B'.  inrasion  of  Indiana  w..  bnt  «  %"  from  the  »o>oi>  «™P"; 
of  Gen  Hotaon.  He  loft  the  M.te  on  the  Ohio  border,  «nd  the  further 
hlstorv  of  his  ride  is  eiven  elsewhere  in  this  vrork. 

iSo.  suffered  .oSewh.t  from  the  di.loyal  element,  npot,  her  own 


soil.  Governor  Morton,  in  n.s  mejuage  "\»""»,>,B"»"  ■"•■"-;--  "T.TT 
of  what  has  been  termed  the  "  great  msfiraey  of  the  Knights  ol  the 
Golden  Circle,  which,  for  a  time,  appeared  ominous  ot  evil. 

;l;i,"a'.'^£S  £  °sS",::rn°.«on»'=r»-"".  .nd  '-^^^^^fiz 

force  to  plunge  us  into  the  borroni  of  revolution  A  secret  organization  had 
£n  grCd°'whlch,  by  it.  lecture,  and  ritual,,  included  "'™V"'|'""  re 
the  governmeut,  .nd  ihieh,  c.rried  to  their  con..qu.nee.,  '"'J  "Jf"?? '" 
.nil  in  the  disruption  and  de.lruction  of  the  ..ion  The  »•"'•"»'  ''»  ""^ 
..nisation  were  united  b;  solemn  oath.,  which,  if  observed,  '»°"?  *"",'»  •"; 
Snto  the  orders  of  their  Jrand  eomm.nd.r,  without  delay  or  J"»  "■ '•J-™' 
i„a,on.ble  or  criminal  might  be  their  oharacttr.  I  am  gl-d  »  believe  that  the 
great  m.ioritr  of  it.  member,  regarded  it  merely  «.  .  pohUc.l  »«f  j""' 'j""  °'° 
tot  .u,p,ct  the  ulterior  Ircason.hl.  .ctiou  eontemp  atoJ  by  it.  1»*>"'  ™, "'? 
the  discovery  of  Its  true  character,  hastened  to  abjure  all  connection  wit .  it. 
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Some  of  the  chief  eonapiratora  have  been  arrested  and  tried  by  the  government, 
and  others  have  fled;  their  acbemea  have  been  exposed  and  baffled,  and  we  may 
reasonably  hope  that  our  BtaK  may  never  again  be  endangered  and  diehonoFed  by 
the  renewal  ot  these  insane  and  criminal  designs. 

On  the  20tli  of  May,  1864,  a  butternut  mass  meeting  was  held  at 
Indianapolis.  This  had  long  been  preparing,  and  was  dreaded  as  an 
event  likely  to  bring  the  horrors  of  civil  war  upon  the  state.  From 
far  and  near  the  disloyal  and  disappointed  elements  had  been  gather- 
ing for  this  great  meeting.  In  the  result,  however,  the  apprehended 
opening  of  bloody  tragedies,  partook  of  much  of  Ihe  comic  in  its  na- 
ture, judging  from  the  account  given  of  it,  the  next  day,  in  the  In- 
dianapolis Journal,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  times. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  managere  of  the  moss  meeting  (May  20,;  are 
satisfied  with  ils  numbers  or  result,  but  are  sure  that  union  men  have  no  cauee 
for  discour^ement  in  either.  It  was  a  large  meetiug,  and  it  contained  a.  most 
offensively  visible  element  of  as  mean  treason  as  ever  went  unpunished,  but  it  wna 
not  large  enough  to  be  alarming,  and  ita  action  was  by  no  means  as  unanimous  or 
mieehievous  as  those  who  called  it  together  hoped  to  make  it.  There  were  pro- 
bably tea  thouswid  persona  present — certainly  not  more — and  these  inolndea,  ae 
the  progress  of  the  pTOceedina  proved,  a  very  large  proportion  of  union  men.  We 
expected  a  larger  crowd,  and  we  strongly  suspect  that  the  more  sanguine  and 
aanguiuarj  of  the  copperheads  regard  it  as  a  failure.  There  was  but  one  stand 
for  speakers,  and  the  crowd  around  that  was  at  no  time  larger  than  the  crowd 
around  the  same  stand  at  the  union  convention  in  February,  1 864,  when  Governor 
Johnson  was  apeaking,  and  two  other  stands  were  occupied  and  surrounded  by 
immense  audiences  ftt  the  same  time.  The  chief  speakers,  too.  who  were  to  have 
given  character  and  impulse  to  the  affair,  did  not  come  Keymour  excused  him- 
self, Vallandigham  was  prevented  by  (,irenmBt4i.noes  over  which  he  had  no  con- 
trol," and  Cox  and  Pendleton  of  Ohij  staid  away  without  an  excuse.  The 
short-comings  of  orators  md  audience  were  about  equal  Voorheea  and  Hen- 
dricks had  to  fill  tJie  breach  assisted  by  a  Mr  Merritk,  of  Chicago,  and  a  Mr. 
Eden,  also  of  Illinois,  the  two  latter  men  unknown  this  side  uf  the  state  line  tiil 
yesterday,  and  not  likely  to  acquire  during  the  remainder  of  this  century,  a  re- 
puCation  robust  enough  to  bear  traniphnting  outside  of  the  little  patch  it  waa 
cultivated  in  at  home.  The  enterUmment  was  certainly  not  luxurious,  but  it  was 
good   enough,  what  there  was  of  it,  for  the  crowd,  and   there  was  enough  of  it, 

But  if  the  meeting  was  incomplete,  its  result  was  no  less  so.  It  began  with  an 
exhibition  of  loyal  feeling  that  would  have  constipated  the  verbal  flatulency  of 
Voorbees  for  a  week,  and  it  ended  in  a  regular  out-and-out  union  meeting.  On 
each  side  of  the  stand  was  nailed  a  national  flag  of  rebel  disaster.  On  the  right, 
waa  the  old  flag  of  the  gallant  7th,  with  "  Winchester  "  inscribed  on  it,  and  the 
bullet-holes  of  its  rebel  enemies  shining  through  it.  On  the  left,  was  Uie  flag  of 
the  "iild  guard,"  the  noble  13th,  torn  and  faded  in  many  a  battle  and  march.  W'e 
could  not  help  wondering  what  those  brave,  true  men  would  say,  if  they  could 
see  their  flags  made  to  do  honor  to  a  party  against  whom  they  had  uttered  the  se- 
verest cenaure  that  any  party  ever  endured,  in  solemn  and  unanimous  resolutions, 
with  whose  sentimente  tney  have  no  sympathy,  and  whose  conduct  they  denounce 
without  measure.  It  was  well  that  the  Tth  was  on  the  Rappahannock,  and  the 
13th  on  the  Blackwater,  or  those  flags  would  have  speedily  gone  back  to  their  hon- 
ed rest  in  the  state  library.     But  we  must  go  on  with  our  story. 

While  the  misused  flags  were  flapping  about  in  the  morning  breeze,  and  pro- 
bably a  thousand  persona  were  gathered  around  the  stand,  or  scattered  through 
the  grove,  a  union  man  mounted  the  platform  and  shouted,  "Three  cheers  for 
these  flags,  the  government  they  represent  and  the  war  thej[  have  done  suoh  gal- 
lant service  to!  '  and  about  half  the  crowd  cheered  heartily.  The  other  half 
stood  silent  and  angry.  Thus  the  meeting  began.  It  ended  atill  more  atrangely, 
and  disgustingly  to  all  '  '       '   '^    ■- 


genuine  copperhead  feeling.     When  the  question  was  put 
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on  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  a  loud  and  astound  in cly-stron^  negHtive  vo(e 
was  heard,  followed  immediately  by  "three  oheera  for  Lincoln,  '  three  cheers 
for  the  war,"  and  "  three  cheers  for  the  conscription  act,  all  of  them  given  with 
a  will  and  strength  that  showed  how  big  a  kernel  of  loyalty  that  butternut  bad 
contained.  .  ■    i  ■ 

The  meeting  adjourned  in  diflgust.  and  the  union  men  at  once  took  possession 
of  the  stand,  and  several  speeches  were  made,  the  most  striking  of  whioh  was  ,in 
accountof  the  treatmentof  our  prisoners  by  the  rebels,  by  a  sargesnt  of  the  8Mi 
regiment,  whose  name  we  could  not  learn.  Thus  the  meeting  ended  te  repo  u- 
tions  like  its  body,  were  an  unfinished  production.  We  are  mforiued  (hat  in  the 
committee  no  less  than  three  sets  were  introduced,  one  rabidly  treasonable,  one 
moderate,  and  the  other  tolerably  loyal.  The  first  set  was  rejected  at  once.  The 
other  two  were  finally  patched  into  a  report,  which  is  more  remarkable  for  what 
it  don't  saj  than  what  it  does.  It  denounces  arbitrary  arrests,  and  military  usur- 
pations and  denounces  the  arrest  of  Vnllandigbam,  but  it  don't  denounce  the 
rebels,  it  don't  denounce  the  war,  it  don't  declare  opposition  to  the  conscription 
act,  and  it  don't  indorse  the  repudiation  of  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  nor  it 
don't  demand  that  the  interest  shall  be  paid.  It  is  a  queer  medley.  Ihe  meet- 
ing was  a  queer  medley.  There  was  disloyal  feeling  in  it,  and  enough  of  it,  but  it 
didn't  get  to  say  what  it  wanted  to,  ob  do  what  it  came  for. 

Incidents.— Wbiie  the  great  body  of  the  meeting  was  orderly,  evidently  indis- 
posed to  excite  a  dlstorbance,  and  evidently  in  no  especlatu.n  of  encountering 
one— a  fact  which  we  gladly  attest— there  was^  a  considerable  section  of  it  eager 
for  a  row,  and  well-armed  to  make  a  row  a  serious  affair.        ,      ,       .       , 

The  number  of  revolvers  seen,  fired  and  captured  during  the  day  is  almost  in- 
credible. At  the  police  court  about  forty  were  taken  from  persons  arrested  for 
"  carrying  concealed  weapons."  On  t!ie  Lafayette  train,  as  it  was  returninp  in 
the  evening,  phloh  were  fired  in  such  numbers  as  to  resemble  the  hre-atwill 
practice  of  a  regiment.  It  was  a  perfect  fusilads  tili  the  weapons  were  emptied, 
and  that  they  had  to  be  emptied  at  all  is  an  ugly  proof  that  they  were  brought 
here  for  no  pacific  purpose.  On  the  Terre  Haute  train  fully  five  hundred  shots 
were  fired.  This  oi\i;urred  jiiat  west  of  the  soldier  s  home,  and  the  bullets  Hew 
over,  around  and  into  the  home  as  thickly  as  if  it  were  a  anion  hospital  ">  i^n^e 
of  rebel  rifles.  They  rattled  on  the  roof,  fell  on  the  floor  and  whiazed  throuj-h 
the  trees,  and  the  adjacent  buildings  received  a  liberal  share  of  the  same  storm. 
It  may  have  been  accidental,  hut  the  bullets  didn't  get  into  the  pistols  accident- 
ally ■  'I'he  Biildiars.  used  as  they  were  to  being  shot  at,  were  no  little  surprised  at 
■  thi.  unexpected  volley.     From  one  of  them,  we  learn  the  facts  we  have  stated. 

()n  the  Cincinnati  train,  also,  a  great  many  shots  were  fared  and  ina  part  ol 
the  city  where  lives  mi^ht  have  been  lost  by  it.  So,  too,  on  the  Peru  tram.  I  hese 
Jittte  exhibitions  of  copperhead  sentiment  were  not  lost  on  the  military  authori- 
ties. A  gun  was  placed  on  the  track  of  the  Central  road  near  Wew  Jersey  street, 
before  the  eicarsion  train  left,  to  slop  it  if  any  such  dangerous  demonstrations 
were  made  The  tram  came  up  loaded,  inside  and  out,  but  halted  before  it 
reached  the  gun,  and  t.acked  down  to  Virginia  avenue  There,  an  infantry  party 
surrounded  it,  and  a  policeman  boarded  it  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  all  the 
pistols  on  it.     They  were  handed  over  to  the  number  of  nearly  200. 

The  Pern  and  Cincinnati  trains  were  also  intercepted  and  nearly  200  revolvers 
taken  from  each  one.  Altogether  about  l.OOO  pistols  were  thus  taken  from  per- 
sons attending  the  meeting  TJndoubtedly,  the  owners  were  Knights  of  ths  bolden 
Circle,  with  w'hom  a  large  portion  of  the  democratic  party  have  no  synipathy. 
During  the  progress  of  the  meeting  revolvers  were  Irequentlj  eshibited,  in  two 
cases  drawn  in  anger  on  the  guards  in  the  state-house  yard,  and  most  of  the  ar- 
reste  made  in  the  yard  were  for  carrying  concealed  weapon^'  „.    ,       .     , 

The  anticipation  of  trouble  from  these  Knighta  of  the  Golden  Circle,_ot  whose 
purposes  full  warning  has  been  received,  and  the  probability  of  a  collision  occur- 
ring, which  might  spread  into  a  general  riot,  induced  Genera!  Hascall  to  order 
out  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  protect  the  arsenal  and  other  publicjproperty, 
and  to  suppress  any  riotous  demonstrations.     Four  companies  oi  the    ilst   regi- 
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ment  were  stationed  in  the  governor's  oircie  all  day,  on  aeeount  of  its  central  lo- 
cation, but  none  of  them  were  oalleJ  on  for  servioe,  and  they  had  a  jolly  good 
time  piu--nickinf!  on  the  soft  green  in  the  shade.  A  few  soldiers  were  placed  in, 
and  near,  the  state-bouse  yard  to  protect  the  meeting,  or  suppress  disorder,  but  no 
military  force,  except  these  patrols,  was  allowed  near  the  meeting,  though  a  good 
many  soldiers,  on  leave,  contrary  to  orders,  were  there  urnirmed. 

The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  till  12  o'clock  were  uodisturbed.  Afier  that 
time,  an  occasional  scuffle,  or  arrest  for  carrying  concealed  weapons,  made  a  dis- 
turbance on  the  skirts  of  tbe  crowd,  but  did  not  interfere  with  the  meeting. 

About  half-past  twelve,  Samuel  Hamill,  of  Sullivan  county,  who  bad  been  upon 
the  stand  from  the  Grat,  and  had  got  himself  loaded  with  a  speech,  seeing  but  lit^ 
tie  chance  to  blow  off  his  swivel  amon^  so  many  big  guns,  started  another  meet- 
ing on  his  own  hook,  near  the  south  lence.  Mourning  a  dry  goods  boi,  he  com- 
menced to  speak.  He  said,  "he  was  agenuine,  live  butternut,  and  followed  this 
interesting  aeclaration  with  his  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  country^.  He  said 
that  "  we  had  a  revolutionary  government  at  Richmond,  and  a  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment at  Washington,  and  that  there  was  as  much  oppression  of  the  people  by 
the  Washington  government  as  by  the  Richmond  government." 

It  this  point  he  was  interrupted  by  cries  of  "Come  down  I"  "Come  down!" 
"Come  down,  butternut"  Some  of  the  butternuts  asked  those  who  were  thus 
vociferating,  why  the  speaker  ought  to  " come  down ?"  "Because  he  compares 
our  government  to  Jeff.  Davis,'  "  was  the  answer.  The  escitemem  increased  and 
the  speaker  stopped.  Some  soldiers  in  the  crowd  "  went  for  him."  He  made  no 
attempt  to  proceed  further,  hut  quietly  said,  that  he  had  no  desire  to  raise  a  fuss, 
and  stepped  from  the  stand  amid  loud  applause  and  cheers  for  the  union.  No 
more  speeches  were  made  from  that  stand. 

There  was  no  disturbance  after  this,  of  any  consequence,  till  Mr.  Hendricks 
had  been  speaking  some  time.  Then,  in  reply  to  some  mean,  disloyal  remark  of 
his,  a  union  man  in  the  crowd  called  out  something  which  we  did  not  bear.  A 
copperhead  seized  him,  and  he  rushed  toward  the  Htand.  A  scuffle  toliowed, 
which  was  ended  by  the  soldiers  entering  the  crowd  and  taking  off  the  man  who 
committed  the  assault  Mr.  Hendricks  finished  his  speech,  though  interrupted 
occasionally  and  improperly,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  committee  were  read  by 
Mr.  BuskirK  and  adopted,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die,  regularly,  and  with- 
out any  row  at  nil.  tt  was  then  that  the  union  men  and  soldiers  took  possession 
of  the  stand,  and  beld  a  meeting  of  their  own. 

We  learn  that  about  l,/>00  revolvers  have  been  taken,  with  a  large  number  of 
knives.  One  knife,  two  feet  long,  was  found  and  taken  out  of  the  stove  in  one  of 
the  cars  of  the  Cincinnati  train.  Un  one  woman  no  less  than  seven  revolvers 
were  found.  They  had  been  deposited  with  her  for  safe-keeping,  under  the  im-  ' 
pression  that  she  would  not  give  them  up.  But  she  did.  A  large  number  of  pis- 
tols were  thrown  out  of  the  windows  of  the  cars,  when  it  was  found  that  their 
possession  was  likely  to  prove  troublesome,  and  many  were  found  by  boys  on  the 
track,  or  in  the  creek  which  borders  the  other  side  of  the  track.  The  service  of 
capturing  these  implements  of  K nigh ta-of-the  Golden-Circle  loyalty  was  performed 
chiefly  by  the  TIst  boys. 

The  firing  from  the  oars,  which  forced  the  military  to  the  search  for  weapons, 
was  more  serious  than  we  at  Brgt  supposed.  Prom  the  Cincinnati  train  a  number 
of  ahota  struck  the  dwellinB  houses  on  New  Jersey  street,  East  and  Noble  streets, 
and  several  persons  narrowly  escaped  death.  One  ball  passed  between  the  head 
of  a  woman  sitting  in  her  front  yard,  and  the  head  of  her  little  baby  whom  she 
was  holding  in  her  arms,  just  grazing  the  temple  of  the  child. 

We  also  fieard  that  a  man  was  wounded  by  one  of  the  shots  from  the  Bellefon- 
taine  cars,  but  we  could  not  learn  the  truth  of  the  report  The  bullets  that  rat- 
tled so  rapidly  around  and  through  the  soldier's  home,  we  were  told,,  were  fired 
from  the  Lafayette  train  instead  of  the  Terre  Haute.  'The  whole  number  of  pis- 
tols taken  will  reach  1,500  or  2,000. 
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The  name  of  this  atate,  IlUnois,  ie  partlj  Indian  and  partly  French :  it 
signifies  real  men,  and  was  originally  applied  to  the  Indians  who  dwelt  on 
■  the  banks  of  the  river  of  that  name. 
For  a  long  period  the  great  tract  of 
territorjf  lying  N.W.  of  the  Ohio,  was 
termed  the  "Illinois  country,"  The 
first  white  men  of  whom  we  have 
any  authentic  knowledge,  who  tra- 
versed any  part  within  the  present 
limits  of  Illinois,  were  James  Mar- 
qvette,  a  Catholic  missionary,  and  M. 
JoUet,  both  Frenchmen  from  Canada. 
This  was  in  1673.  The  nest  were 
Rohert  de  la  Salle,  a  young  Frenchman 
of  noble  family,  and  Louii  Menn&pin,  a 
Franciscan  friar.  After  leaving 
Chicago,  La  Salle  and  his  companions 
proceeded  down  Illinois  Eiver,  and 
reached  Peoria  Jan.  4,  1680, 
Anna  or  Ilusoib.  "^"^^   ^""^^  settlements   in   Illinois 

were  made  by  the  French,  at  Kaskas- 
kia  Cahokia,  and  Peoria.  It  clearly  appears  that  Father  Gravier  began  a 
mission  among  the  Illinois  before  1693,  and  became  the  founder  of  Kaskas- 
kia.  M  first  it  was  merely  a  missionary  station,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  consisted  entirely  of  natives;  the  other  Tillages,  Peoria  and  Cahokia, 
seem  at  first  to  have  been  of  the  same  kind. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  settlements  in  Illinois  are 
represented  to  have  been  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Kaskaskia  had  become 
a  considerable  town  before  any  great  progress  had  been  made  on  the  lower 
Mississippi.  The  French  writers  of  this  period  give  glowing  descriptions  of 
the  beauty,  fertility,  and  mineral  wealth  of  the  country,  and  to  add  to  its 
a.ttraetions,  a  monastery  of  Jesuits  was  established  at  Kaskaskia. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  hut  little  is 
related.  Disputes  arose,  between  England  and  France,  respecting  the  boun- 
daries of  their  different  colonies,  which,  unhappily,  had  never  been  sufficient- 
ly defined.  The  French,  anticipating  a  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  their 
American  possessions,  strengthened  their  fortifications  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
on  the  Ohio,  the  Wahash,  the  Illinois,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  valley  of 
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the  Mississippi,  The  British,  on  the  other  hand,  claimed  the  country  on  the 
Ohio,  and  in  the  Ticinity,  by  virtue  of  their  ancient  discoveries  and  the  char- 
ters which  they  had  granted.  The  Ohio  Company,  which  was  formed  soon 
after,  produced  hostilities  hetween  the  two  nations.  On  the  termination  of 
the  French  war,  by  which  Great  Britain  obtained  possession  of  Canada,  the 
whole  of  the  Ilhnois  country  also  came  into  their  possession.  The  total 
white  population  could  not  then  have  exceeded  3,000. 

The  following  descriptions  of  the  French  settlements  at  this  period,  and 
there  were  none  other  in  Illinois,  we  find  in  Perkins'  Annals,  the  edition  by 
J.  M.  Peck.  It  is  there  copied  from  "  The  Present  State  of  the  European 
Settlements  on  the  Mississippi,  by  Capt.  Philip  Pitman,"  published  in  Lon- 
don in  1770: 

"The  villas  of  Notre  Dame  de  Cascasquias  (Kaskaskia),  is  hj  far  the  moat  con- 
siderable settlement  in  the  country  of  the  lliinois,  as  well  from  ita  number  of  in- 
habitants, as  from  its  advantageous  situation.  »  «  « 

Mona.  Paget  was  the  first  nio  introduced  water-mills  in  this  country,  and  ha 
constructed  averj  fine  one  on  the  River  Cascasquias,  which  was  both  for  grinding 
corn  and  sawinj;  boards.  It  lies  about  one  mile  from  the  village.  The  mil!  proved 
fatal  tfl  hira,  being  killed  as  he  was  working  it,  with  two  negroes,  by  a  party  of 
tlie  Cherokees,  in  thp  year  1764. 

The  principal  buildings  are,  the  church  and  the  Jeauila'  house,  which  has  a 
small  chapel  adjoining  it;  these,  as  well  as  some  other  houses  in  the  village,  are 
built  of  stone,  and,  considering  this  part  of  the  world,  make  a  very  good  appear- 
ance. The  Jesuits'  plantation  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  forty  arpents  (alittle 
over  200  acres)  of  cultivated  land,  a  very  good  stock  of  cattle,  and  a  brewery; 
which  was  sold  by  the  French  commandant,  after  the  country  was  ceded  to  the 
English,  for  the  crown,  in  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  the  order. 

Mons.  Beauvais  was  the  purchaser,  who  is  the  ricliest  of  the  English  subjects  in 
this  country ;  he  keeps  eighty  slaves;  he  furnishes  eigh^-sis  thousand  weight  of 
flour  to  the  king's  magazine,  which  was  only  a  part  of  the  harvest  he  reaped  in 

Sistj-five  families  reside  in  this  village,  besides  merchants,  other  casual  people 
and  slaves.  The  fort,  which  was  burnt  down  in  October,  1766,  stood  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  high  rock  opposite  the  village,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  (Kaskaakia) 
river.  It  was  an  oblongular  quadrangle,  of  which  the  exterior  polygon  measured 
two  hundred  and  ninety  by  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet.  It  was  built  of  very 
thick  squared  timber,  and  dove-failed  at  the  angles.  An  officer  and  twenty  sol- 
diers are  quartered  in  the  village.  The  officer  governs  the  inhabitants,  under  the 
direction  of  the  commandant  at  Chartres.  Here  also  are  two  companies  of 
militia" 

Prairie  du  Eocher,  or  "La  Prairie  de  Eochea,"  as  Captain  Pitman  has  it,  is  next 
described — 

'As  about  seventeen  (fourteen)  miles  from  Cascasquias.  It  is  a  small  village, 
consisting  of  twelve  dwelling-houses,  all  of  which  are  inhabited  by  as  many  fami- 
lies. Here  is  a^  little  chapel,  formerly  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the  church  at  Fort 
Chartres.  The  inhabitants  here  are  very  industrious,  and  raise  a  great  deal  of 
com  and  every  kind  of  stock.  The  village  is  two  miles  from  Fort  Chartres.  [This 
means  Litile  Tillage,  which  was  a  mile,  or  more,  nearer  than  the  fort]  It  takes 
Its  name  from  its  situation,  being  built  under  a  rock  that  runs  parallel  with  the 
Biver  Mississippi  at  a  league  distance,  for  forty  miles  up.  Here  is  a  company  of 
militia,  the  captain  of  which  regulates  the  police  of  the  village." 

Saint  Philhppe  is  a.  small  village  about  five  miles  from  Fort  Chartres,  on  the 
road  to  Kaoquias.  There  are  about  sisteen  housM  and  a  small  church  standing; 
all  of  the  inhabitants,  except  the  captain  of  the  militia,  deserted  it  in  1765,  and 
went  to  the  French  side  (Missouri).  The  captain  of  the  militia  has  about  twenty 
slaves,  a  good  stock  of  cattle,  and  a  water-mill  for  corn  and  planks.  This  village 
Stands  in  a  very  fine  meadow,  about  one  mile  from  the  Mississippi." 

"The  village  of  Haint  Famille  de  Kaoquias,"  so  Pitman  writes,  "  is  generally 
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reckoned  fifteen  leagues  from  Fort  Chartres,  and  six  leagues  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri.  It  stands  near  the  side  of  the  MissisBippi,  and  is  marked  from  the 
river  by  an  island  of  two  leagues  long.  The  tillage  la  opposite  the  center  of  this 
island ;  it  is  long  and  str^gling,  being  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  It  contains  forty-five  dwelling-houses,  and  a  church  near  ita  center. 
The  situation  is  not  well  chosen,  as  in  the  floods  it  is  generally  overflowed  two  or 
three  feet,  This  was  the  first  settlement  on  the  Mississippi.  The  land  was  pur- 
chased of  the  savages  by  a  few  Canadians,  some  of  whom  married  women  of  the 
Kaoj^uias  nation,  and  others  bronght  wives  from  Canada,  and  lien  resided  there, 
lea'ving  their  children  to  succeed  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  thia  plaoe  depend  more  on  hunting,  and  their  Indian  trade, 
than  on  agriculture,  aa  they  scarcely  raise  com  enough  for  their  own  consumption ; 
they  have  a  great  plenty  of  poultir,  and  good  stocks  of  homed  cattle. 

iTie  mission  of  St  Sulpice  had  a  very  fine  plantation  here,  and  an  esoellent 
house  built  on  it  They  sold  this  estate  and  a  very  good  mill  for  corn  and  planka, 
to  a  Frenchmitn  who  chose  to  remmn  under  the  English  government  They  also 
disposed  of  thirty  negroes  and  a  good  stock  of  oatUe  to  different  people  in  the 
country,  and  returned  to  France  in  1764.  What  is  called  the  fort  is  a  small  house 
standing  in  the  center  of  the  village.  It  diflers  nothing  from  the  other  houses,  ex- 
cept in  being  one  of  the  poorest  It  was  formerly  inclosed  with  high  pallisadea, 
but  thefee  were  tom  down  and  burnt  Indeed,  a  fort  at  this  place  could  be  of  but 
little  USB." 

The  conijuest  of  Illinois  from  the  British,  in  1778,  by  Gen.  Geo.  Kogers 
Clark,  when  he  took  possession  of  the  forts  of  Kaskaakia,  Cahokia,  and  St. 
Vincent,  the  latter  now  the  Vincennes  of  Indiana,  was  one  of  the  most 
romantic  episodes  in  our  western  history.  It  made  known  the  fertile  plains 
of  Illinois  to  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  states,  exciting  an  emigration  to  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi.  Some  of  those  in  that  expedition  afterward  were 
among  the  first  emigrants.  Prior  to  this,  the  only  settlements  in  Illinois, 
were  the  old  French  villages  of  Kaskaakia,  Cahokia,  Peoria,  Prairie  du 
Rocher,  Fort  Chartres,  Fort  Massac,  Village  a  Cote,  Prairie  du  Pont,  and  a 
few  families  scattered  along  the  Wabash  and  Illinois.  In  October,  1778,  the 
general  assembly  of  Virginia  passed  an  act  to  organize  the  county  of  Illinois. 
In  1784,  Virginia  ceded  her  claims  to  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio 
to  the  United  States.  This,  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  was  erected  into  the 
Norlh-weif  Territort/.  Still  the  Illinois  country  remained  without  any 
oi^nized  government  until  March,  1790,  when  Gov.  St.  Clair  organized  St. 
Clair  county. 

The  first  settlement  in  Illinois  by  emigrants  from  the  Unit«d  States,  was  in  ITSl, 
nei(r  Beliefontaine,  Monroe  county,  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  state.  It  was 
made  by  James  Moore,  with  his  family,  accompanied  by  James  Garrison,  Robert 
Kidd,  Shadrach  Bond,  and  Larken  Rutherford.  Their  route  out  was  through  the 
wilderness  from  Virginia  to  the  Ohio,  then  down  that  stream  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  up  the  latter  to  Kaskaskia.  Part  of  them  settled  in  the  American  bottom,  near 
Harrisrmville.  This  sfation  afterward  became  known  as  the  block-house  fort 
Other  parties  joined  them  and  the  settlements  increased.  They,  however,  suffered 
much  from  the  Indians  until  Wayne's  treaty,  in  1795,  brought  peace.  Many  were 
killed,  otiiers  taken  captives,  and  often  while  laboring  in  the  field  they  were  obliged 
to  carry  their  rifles,  and  also  often  at  night  compelled  to  keep  guard. 

In  1800,  Illinois  formed  part  of  a  separate  territory  by  the  name  of  /n- 
diana,  in  conjunction  with  the  state  now  bearing  that  name.  A  seuond  di- 
vision took  place  in  1809,  and  the  western  portion  of  Indiana  was  formed 
into  a  separate  territory  bearing  the  name  of  Illinois.  In  1818,  Illinois  was 
erected  into  a  separate  state.  Hon.  Ninian  Edwards,  chief  justice  of  Ken- 
tucky, mas  chosen  governor,  and  Nathaniel  Pope,  Esq.,  secretary.  Since  that 
periodit  has  rapidly  gone  forward,  increasing  in  population,  wealth  and  power. 
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284  ILLINOIS. 

In  the  year  1812,  Gen.  Hull,  who  surrendered  Detroit  into  the  hands  of 
the  British,  directed  Capt.  Heald,  who  eommanded  Pftrt  Dearborn,  at  Chi- 
cago, to  distribute  his  stores  to  the  Indiana,  and  retire  to  Fort  Wayne.  Not 
having  full  confidence  in  the  Indians,  he  threw  the  powder  into  the  well  and 
wasted  (he  whisky.  As  these  were  the  articles  they  most  wanted,  they  were 
BO  exasperated  that  they  fell  upon  the  garrison,  after  they  had  proceeded  two 
miles  from  the  fort,  and  massacred  41  of  them,  with  2  women  and  12  chil- 
dren, the  latter  tomahawked  in  a  wagon  by  one  young  savage. 

In  1840,  the  Mormons  being  driven  out  of  Missouri,  located  a  city  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  they  called  Naixvoo.  They  had 
extraordinary  privileges  granted  them  by  the  state.  But  hero,  as  elsewhere, 
numerous  difficulties  arose  between  them  and  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity. 
The  military  were  called  out  by  the  governor  to  suppress  the  disorders  which 
arose.  Joseph  Smith,  the  Mormon  prophet  and  leader,  with  his  brother 
Hiram,  were  imprisoned  in  a  jail  in  Carthage.  On  June  27,  1844,  they 
were  both  killed  by  a  mob,  which  broke  into  their  place  of  confinement. 
The  Mormons,  soon  after  this  event,  began  their  movement  toward  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  Illinois  by  the  French,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  within  the  present  limits  of  the  state,  there  were  some  eight  or 
nine  thousand  Indians.  They  are  described,  by  travelers,  as  having  been  re- 
markably handsome,  kind,  and  well  mannered.  When  the  French  first  came 
they  were  feasted  by  the  natives  in  four  courses,  the  first  of  hominy,  the 
second  of  fish,  the  third  of  dog,  which  the  Frenchmen  appear  to  have  de- 
clined, and  the  whole  concluded  with  roasted  buifalo.  Few  or  none  of  the 
descendants  of  the  tribes  occupying  this  region,  now  linger  within  or  around 
it,  their  titles  having  been  extinguished  from  time  to  time  by  treaties  with 
the  United  States  government.  The  white  inhabitants  were  somewhat 
annoyed  by  hostile  Indians  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  also  in  1882,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  "Black  Hawk  war,"  which  created  much  distress  and 
alarm  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

Illinois  is  bounded  N.  by  Wisconsin,  E.  by  the  southern  portion  of  Lake 
Michigan,  by  the  state  of  Indiana  and  by  the  Ohio  River  S  by  the  Ohio 
River,  dividing  it  from  Kentucky  and  W  by  the  M  Rsjssij.pi  River  divid- 
ing it  from  Missouri  and  Iowa  It  lies  between  37°  and  42°  SC  N  lat.,  and 
87°  17'  and  91°  50'  W.  long  being  about  380  miles  in  its  extreme  length 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  200  m  H6  gieiiebt  and  140  in  its  aveia^e  breadth 
from  E.  to  W.,  containing  upward  of  35  ( 00  000  of  acres  of  which  in  1850, 
only  5,175,173  acres  were  improved  showing  an  immeme  capability  for  in- 
crease of  population  in  this  ^ery  fertile  state  which  has  scarcely  any  soil 
but  that  is  capable  of  cultivation 

The  surface  is  generally  level  ind  it  h-is  no  mountiins  Abiut  two 
thirds  of  it  consists  of  immense  prair  &f  presenting  to  Mew  in  s  me  places, 
immense  plains  extending  as  fir  is  the  eye  iin  reith  beautifully  covered 
with  grass,  herbage  and  flowers  The  e  prunes  are  generally  skirtud  with 
wood,  near  which  are  settlementt  They  are  al  o  in  many  places  inter- 
spersed with  groups  of  trees 

The  largest  prairie  in  Illinois  is  Jennminated  the  GmJ  Pr7iri  Under 
this  general  name  is  embraced  the  com  try  lying  between  the  waters  falling 
into  the  Mississippi,  and  those  which  enter  the  W  abash  Eivers  It  does  not 
consist  of  one  vast  tract,  but  is  made  uj.  of  continuoun  tracts  with  pointe  of 
iimher  projecting  inward,  and  long  arms  of  prairie  exteadug  between      The 
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southern  points  of  the  Grand  Prairie  are  formed  in  JaclcBon  connty,  and  ex- 
tend iQ  a  north-eastern  course,  varying  in  width  from  one  to  twelve  miles, 
through  Perry,  Washington,  Jefferaon,  Marion,  Payette,  EfBngham,  Coles, 
Champaign,  and  Iroquois  counties,  where  it  becomes  connected  with  the 
prairies  that  project  eastward  from  the  Illinois  River.  A  large  arm  lies  in 
Marion  county,  between  the  waters  of  Crooked  creek  and  the  east  fork  of 
the  Kastaskia  River,  where  the  Vincennes  road  passes  through.  This  part 
alone  ia  frequently  called  the  Grand  Prairie. 

For  agricultural  purposes,  Illinois  is  unsurpassed  by  any  stat*  in  the 
Union.  In  some  of  her  river  bottoms  the  rich  soil  is  25  feet  deep.  The 
great  American  bottom,  lying  on  the  Mississippi,  80  miles  in  length,  is  of 
exceeding  fertihty,  and  has  been  cultivated  for  100  years  without  apparent 
deterioration.  Illinois  is  the  greatest  corn  producing  state  in  the  Union ;  its 
yield  in  1860  was  estimated  at  100,000,000  of  bushels,  and  the  average  yield 
per  acre  at  over  50  bushels. 

Illinois  is  rich  in  minerals.  In  the  north-west  part  of  the  state  vast  beds 
of  lead  ore  abound.  Bituminous  coal  is  found  in  almost  every  county,  and 
may  be  often  obtained  without  escavation.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  many  local- 
ities, and  copper,  zinc,  etc.  There  are  salt  springs  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state  from  which  salt  is  manufactured,  and  also  medicinal  springs  in  va- 
rious places.  Illinois  is  most  favorably  situated  for  internal  commerce.  By 
means  of  the  great  rivers  on  her  borders,  Lake 'Michigan  at  the  north-east, 
and  by  her  magnificent  system  of  railroads,  she  has  great  facilities  for  com- 
munication in  every  direction.  Population,  in  1810,  was  12,282 ;  in  1830, 
157,445;  in  1850,851,470;  in  1860,  1,691,238. 


Chicago,  the  most  populous  commercial  city  of  the  north-west,  is  on  the 
western  side  of  Lake  Michigan,  about  30  miles  northward  from  ita  south  end, 
at  the  mouth  of  Chicago  River,  on  the  margin  of  a  prairie  of  several  milea 
in  width.  It  is  928  miles  from  New  York,  278  from  Detroit,  180  from  Ga- 
lena, 285  from  St.  Louis.  300  from  Cincinnati,  and  183  from.  Springfield. 
Population,  in  1840,  4,853;  in  1850,  29,963;  and  in  1860, 109,420. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  history  of  Chicago  is  given  in  a  recent  pub- 
lication : 

The  first  explorers  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  first  white  men  to  pitch  their  tents  on 
the  Chicago  prairie,  and  to  haul  up  their  boats  upon  its  river  banks  and  lake  shore, 
were  the  French  Jesuit  missionaries  and  fur  traders,  under  the  ^idance  of  Nicho- 
las Perrot,  who  was  also  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  government  in  the  west  This 
was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1669.  At  that  time  this  territory  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Miami  tribe  of  Indians,  but  subsequently  the  Pottawatomies  croyded 
back  the  Miamis,  and  became  the  sole  possesBora,  until  the  year  1795,  when  they 
became  parties  to  the  treaty  with  Wayne,  by  which  a  tract  of  land  six  milea  square 
at  the  month  of  the  Chicago  River,  was  ceded  to  the  United  States— the  first  ex- 
tinction of  Indian  title  to  the  land  on  which  Chicago  is  buiit  For  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  during  the  time  of  the  French  possession,  and  afler  its  cession  to  the 
EnEhsh,  ChicagoTias  little  mention  in  history. 

0nring  this  time  it  is  only  known  from  incidental  circumstances,  that  in  those 
dark  days  of  French  possession,  there  was  a  fort  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  that 
there  were  Indian  villages  near  the  Calumet  and  on  the  Des  Plaines,  that  here 
were  the  roving  grounds  of  the  Pottawatomies,  and  that  from  the  head  waters  of 
the  Illinois  to  Uie  Chicago  River,  was  the  common  portage  for  the  trade  and  tran- 
sit of  the  goods  and  furs  between  the  Indians  and  the  traders,  and  that  the  ship- 
ping poiatwas  from  the  port  at  Chicago.     The  few  white  men  who  wore  there. 
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trade  with  the  Indiana,  the  gain  from  which  must  have  been  of  no  inconsi^erahlo 
amimni  Thej  were  men  of  limited  education,  and  could  not  have  been  espected 
to  have  any  aooounla  of  their  adventures.  This  state  of  thinfra  existed  until  the 
close  of  the  general  western  Tndian  war,  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  war  of 
the  revolution.  During  this  war  this  intrigue  of  fiie  English  was  constantly  excit- 
ing the  Indians  to  warfare,  to  such  a  degree  that,  after  peace  waa  declared  between 


Chicago  tn  1831 
part  on  a  nUglillj  eleval 
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the  old  and  the  new  eounirj,  a  general  war  of  the  Indiana  against  the  United 
States  broke  out  Ibis  warcontmntd  untilI795  when  after  havin/been  spverely 
punished  by  Gen  Wavne,  the  chiefs  of  the  several  tribes  assemhlpd,  by  his  invi 
tatmn,  at  Greenville,  Ohio,  and  there  effected  a  treaty  of  peace,  thus  closing  the 
war  of  the  west  In  this  treaty  numerous  small  tracts  of  land  were  ceded  by  the 
Indians  to  the  states,  and  amonj!  them  was  one  described  as  "  one  piece  of  land  aii 
mites  square,  at  the  mouth  of  CJhicajo  (Chicago)  River,  emptying  into  the  south- 
west end  of  Lake  Michigan,  ickere  a  fort  formerly  stood. 

This  may  be  called  the  first  "land  sale,"  and  which  hna  been  the  precursor  to  a 
business  which  has  entailed  to  its  participants  independence  and  wealth.  But  lit 
tie  time  passed  before  the  (proprietors  thought  best  to  enter  upon  active  possession, 
andin  1804  a  fort  waa  built  upon  the  spot  by  government  This  fort  remained 
until  the  year  1816,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  at  the  time  of  the  mas- 
sacre.  This  fort  was  called  Port  Dearborn,  a  name  which  it  retained  during  its 
esistence.  Its  location  was  upon  a  slightly  elevated  point  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  near  the  lake  shore,  and  commanded  a  good  view  of  the  lalte,  the  prairie 
extending  to  the  south,  the  belt  of  timber  along  the  south  branch  and  the  north 
branch,  and  the  white  sand  hills  to  the  north  and  sonth,  which  had  for  so  many 
years  been  the  sport  of  the  lake  winds.  Up  to  the  lime  of  the  erection  of  this  fort, 
no  white  man  had  made  here  his  home,  the  Pottawatomie  Indians  having  undis- 

ts  of 'f 
ordinary  intelligence. 

The  only  link  in  the  chain  of  civilization  which  admits  of  identity,  existed  in 
the  Kinzie  family,  who  came  here  lo  reside  in  1804,  the  same  year  in  which  the 
fort  was  built.  John  Kiniie,  (hen  an  Indian  trader  in  the  St  Joceph  country, 
Michiga.n,  in  that  year  became  the  first  permanent  white  resident  of  Chicago,  aiid 
to  him  is  due  the  honor  of  establishing  many  of  the  improvements  which  have 
made  Chicago  what  it  is.  For  nearly  twenty  years  he  waa,  with  the  exception  of 
the  military,  the  only  white  inhabitant  of  northern  Illinois.  During  the  years  from 
1804  to  1820,  the  lake  trade  was  carried  on  by  a  small  sail  vessel,  coming  in  in  the 


After  the  establishment  of  the  garrison,  there  gathered  her 
families  of  French  Canadians  and  half-breeds,  n  "     ' 


e  of  whom  possessed  n 
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fall  and  spring,  bringing  the  Reason's  supply  of  goods  and  BtorsB  for  the  fort, 
and  taking  away  the  stock  of  furs  and  peltries  which  had  accumulated.  Mr. 
Kinzie  pursued  the  buBinesa  of  fur  trading  until  tie  breaking  out  of  hostilitiea 
with  the  Indians,  which  resulted  in  the  massacre  of  1812.  The  friendly  feelings 
which  had  been  cultivated  between  himself  and  the  Indians,  preserved  himself 
and  family  from  the  fate  which  befell  his  neighbors  of  the.  fort.  Eemoving  for  a 
time,  in  1816  he  returned  to  Chicago,  and  reopened  the  trade  with  the  Indians,  re- 
Biding  there  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1828. 

It  was  a  saying  with  the  Indians  that  "  the  first  white  man  who  settled  there  was 
a  negro,"  by  which  was  meant  Jean  Baptiste  Point-au-Sable,  who,  in  1796,  built 
the  first  house  in  Chicago,  which  he  afterward  sold  to  Le  Mai,  who  subsequently 
Bold  it  lo  Mr.  Kinzie.  fa  1812  there  were  but  five  houBes  outside  of  t!ie  fort,  all 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  that  owned  by  Mr.  Kinzie,  were  destroyed  at  the 
time  of  the  miissacre,  in  August,  1816,  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  oommissioners 
appointed  by  the  government,  with  the  various  Indian  tribes,  by  which  the  coun- 
try between  Chicago  and  the  waters  of  the  Illinois  Kiver  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  on  the  4th  of  July. 

In  the  same  year,  the  troops  again  returned  to  their  former  locality,  and  a  new 
ibrt  was  erected,  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Hezekiah  Bradley,  then  commander. 
It  stood  upon  the  same  ground  as  the  former  one,  and  remained  until  the  summer 
of  1856,  wnen  it  was  demolished  to  maie  room  for  the  increasing  amount  of  business. 


The  reoccupanoy  of  the  fort  by  the  troops  continued  until  May,  1823,  after  which 
time  it  was  occupied  by  the  Indian  agent,  and  used  for  the  temporary  aocommodar 
tionof  feinilies  of  residents  recently  arrived.  On  the  10th  of  August,  1828,  the  fort 
was  again  occupied  by  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  afterward  by  two  comranies 
of  regular  troops,  under  the  command  of  Major  Fowle  and  Captain  Scott.  These 
last  remained  until  May,  1831,  when  the'  fort  was  given  in  charge  of  George  W. 
Dole,  as  agent  for  the  government 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  in  1832,  it  was  reoocupied  by  a 
detachment  under  Gen.  Scott,  until  the  removal  of  the  Indiana,  in  1836,  and,  until 
near  the  time  of  its  demolition,  was  held  by  the  government  for  the  occasional  use 
of  its  army  officers,  engineers  and  agents  connected  with  the  pnblic  works.  From 
1816  to  1830,  Chicago  had  gained  the  number  of  twelve  or  fifteen  houses,  with  a 
population  of  leaa  3ian  one  hundred.  In  1818,  the  public  square,  where  now 
stands  the  court  house,  was  a  pond,  on  whose  banks  the  Indians  had  trapped  the 
muakrat,  and  where  the  first  settlers  hunted  ducks.  This  pond  had  an  outlet  in  a 
"  slough,"  as  it  was  then  called,  which  passed  over  the  present  site  of  the  Tremont 
House,  entering  the  river  at  the  end  of  State-street  Along  the  shores  of  the  river 
the  wild  onion  was  found  in  great  abundance,  to  which  the  Indians  gave  tlie  name 
CM-ka-jo,  and  from  which  the  city  doubtless  derived  its  name.  In  the  autumn  of 
1829,  the  town  of  Chicago  was  laid  out,  which  is  the  part  now  known  on  the  maps 
as  the  ''original  town." 

The  site  of  Chicago  is  low,  being  but  about  five  feet  above  the  lake,  but 
sufficiently  elevated  to  prevent  inundation.  "  The  general  direction  of  the 
lake  shore  here,  is  north  and  south.  The  water,  except  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  is  shoal,  and  vessels  missing  the  entrance  ground,  go  to  pieces  in  a 
storm,  within  100  rods  of  the  siiore.  The  harbor  of  Chicago  ia  the  river, 
and  nothing  more.  It  is  a  short,  deep,  sluggish  stream,  creeping  through 
theblack.fatmudof  the  prairi  nd  '  m  pi  wo  Id  L  rdly he  ihou'ht 
worthy  of  a  name;  hut  it  mak      tawduyfuh  df 

its  mouth  a  vessel  has  no  pr  ah        a  y  p  wh 

The  mouth  of  the  river  has  bee    d    k  d    nd  d    d     d     u  ff    d       m 

easy  entrance;  but,  after  you  a       n       n  w    to       m  m 

50  to  75  yards  in  width.     The  g  n  u  h  f       h  h 

fourths  of  a  mile,  ia  at  right  aigwhh       kh  ndhp  is 

what  is  known  as  the  Chicago  River.  It  here  divides,  or,  more  properlj ,  two 
branches  unite  to  form  it,  coming  from  opposite  directions,  and  at  nearly 
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ese  are  called,  respectively,  tlie  'North 
ind  are  eacli  navigable  for  some  four 
miles,  giving,  in  the  aggregate,  a  river  front  of  some  15  or  16  miles,  capable 
of  being  increased  by  canals  and  slips,  some  of  which  have  already  been  con- 
structed Into  the  '  South  Branch  comes  the  Illinois  canal,  extending  trom 
thi*  point  100  miles  to  Lasalle,  on  the  Ilhnois  River,  forming  water  commu 
mcitiim  between  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi  For  the  want  of  a  map 
take  the  letter  H,  call  the  upright  column  on  the  right  hand  the  lake  shoie, 
let  the  iTCB  bar  represent  Chic  i^o  Biver,  the  left  Innd  column  will  stand 
iiir  the  two  branches,  and  you  have  a  plan  of  the  witer  lines  of  the  citj  of 
Chicago,  which  wtU  an-wer  veij  well  for  ill  purposes  ot  genorxl  dcsi  ription 


The  three  divisions  thus  formed  are  called,  respectively,  '  North  Side,' 
'South  Side,' 'West  Side.'  In  this  narrow,  muddy  river,  lie  the  heart  and 
BtrenRth  of  Chicago.  Dry  this  up,  and  Chicago  wonld  dry  np  with  it.  mean 
and  dirty  as  it  looks.  From  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph  Kiver,  in  Michi- 
gan, round  to  Milwaukie,  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  a  distance,  by  the  lake 
shore,  of  more  than  250  miles,  Chicago  is  the  only  place  where  20  veesela 
can  be  loaded  or  unloaded,  or  find  shelter  in  a  storm.  A  glance  at  the  map, 
then,  will  show  that  it  is  the  only  accessible  port — and  hence  the  commer- 
cial center — of  a  vast  territory,  meaanring  thousands  of  square  miles  of  the 
richest  agricultural  country  in  the  world.  On  this  fact,  and  not  on  the  pres- 
ent actual  value,  are  really  based  those  fabulous  prices  of  corner  lots  and 
wharf  improvements,  which  have  sometimes  provoked  the  sneers  of  the 
skeptio." 

Chicago  is  regularly  laid  out  with  atreeta  crossing  at  right  angles,  and  ia 
adorned  with  many  magnificent  buildings  of  brick  and  atone,  public  and 
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private,  comparing  well  with  any  city  in  this  country  or  any  other.  The 
shore  of  the  lake  and  northern  parts  of  the  city,  are  occupied  with  the  finest 
of  reaidenees.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  public  buildings  are,  the  Court 
House,  the  Merchants  Exchange,  the  Marine  Hospital,  the  Medical  College, 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  etc.  Burch's  and  Wadsworth's  blocks,  on 
Lake-street,  are  rows  of  iron  front  stores,  that,  in  extent  and  beauty,  have  no 
equal  in  any  business  houses  in  any  city  of  Europe. 

A  very  elegant  building  material  has  recently  been  brought  into  use.  It 
is  found  in  great  abundance  about  20  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  line  of  the 
Illinois  canal.  "  It  is  a  compact  lime-stone,  of  a  pale  yellow  shade,  some- 
what lighter  than  the  celebrated  Caen  stone  of  France,  now  so  fashionable  in 
New  York.  The  grain  is  so  fine  that  the  fracture,  or  out  surface,  resembles 
that  of  ohaik  in  texture.  It  is  durable,  is  easily  wrought,  and  the  color  is 
peculiarly  pleasing  and  grateful  to  the  eye.  There  is  another  stone  of  simi- 
lar texture,  of  the  color  of  freshly  fractured  slate,  or  of  the  mark  made  on 
a  slate  by  a  pencil;  but  it  is  not  so  beautiful  as  the  kind  before  mentioned. 
It  soils  readily,  and  has,  at  a  short  distance,  the  effect  of  a  dirty  white. 
There  are  also  other  architectural  stones  in  considerable  abundance  and  va- 
riety; but  none  of  great  beauty  or  importance  have  come  under  our  ob- 
servation. The  Presbyterian  Church  on  Wabash  Avenue,  is  built  of  a  blue, 
bituminous  lime-stone,  the  pitchy  matter  of  which  has  exuded  and  mn  down 
the  sides,  giving  the  building  the  appearance  of  having  a  partial  coat  of  tar. 
The  general  impression  it  produces,  is  that  of  great  antiquity;  and  if  this 
idea  could  be  preserved  and  harmonized  by  the  early  pointed  gothic,  and 
a  good  growth  of  ivy,  the  effect  would  be  very  fine." 

Until  i856,  most  of  the  streets  of  Chicago  were  planked,  and  the  build- 
ings then  erected  ware  generally  without  cellars.  As  a  consequence,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  the  ground  asserted  its  original  character  of  swamp.  The 
planks  actually  fioated,  and  as  the  heavy  wagons  passed  along,  the  muddy 
water  gushed  out  on  every  side.  Since  1856,  such  a  grade  has  been  estab- 
lished, that  when  finished,  will  raise  the  entire  city  from  two  to  five  feet. 

"There  is,  with  almost  every  block  of  buildings,  a  change  of  grade,  some- 
times of  one  foot,  sometimes  of  three  feet,  sometimes  of  five.  These  ascents 
or  descents  are  made  by  steps,  or  by  short,  steep,  inclined  planes  of  boards, 
with  or  without  cleats  or  cross  pieces,  to  prevent  slipping,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  the  adjoining  proprietor  who  erecta  them.  The  profile  of  a  Chicago 
sidewalk  would  resemble  the  profile  of  the  Erie  canal,  where  the  locks  are 
most  plenty.  It  is  one  continual  succession  of  ups  and  downs.  The  reason 
of  this  diversity  is,  that  it  was  found  necessary,  at  an  early  period  in  the 
history  of  the  place,  to  raise  the  grade  of  the  streets.  It  was  afterward  found 
necessary  to  raise  the  grade  still  hi^jher  and  again  still  higher — as  each 
building  is  erected  its  foundation  and  the  oidewalk  adjoining  have  been  made 
to  correspond  to  the  grade  then  last  established  and  so  it  will  not  happen 
until  the  city  js  entirely  rebuilt  that  the  proper  grade  wil!  be  uniformly  at- 
tained. In  the  mean  time  the  present  state  of  things  will  repress  undue 
curiosity  in  the  slreett  and  keep  fire  en^ijines  off  the  sidewalks,  which  is  a 
great  point  gained 

The  process  of  raistjij  of  the  houses  and  stores,  in  Chicago,  is  one  of  great 
int«rest,  literally  a  m  hd  fd  n  a  great  city  out  of  the  mud.  "Build- 
ings of  brick  c  150  f  by  00  and  five  stories  high,  are  raised  up 
several  feet  by  a  y  m  s  w  w  hout  a  crack  or  the  displacement  of  a 
single  thing.  A  h  1  n  a  b  lifted  up.  In  a  short  time  2,000 
19 
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icrews  are  under  it,  and  little  by  little  the  house  rises.  Nothing  is  changed 
vithin.  The  kitchen  cooks,  the  dinning-room  eats,  the  bar  drinks,  and  all 
he  rooms  smoke,  as  if  nothing  was  going  on!     A  block  of  stores  aad  offices 


Ell    I  /  a  BI    !     T  B  ildt  gs  in   CMea(io. 


begins  this  new  process  of  growth,  and  all  the  tenants  maintain  their  usual 
functions;  and,  except  the  outr^eous  heaps  of  dirt  and  piles  of  lumber,  every- 
thing goes  on  as  before.  The  plank  into  the  door  gets  a  little  steeper  every 
day.  But  goods  come  in  and  go  out,  and  customers  haunt  the  usual 
places." 

The  most  remarkable  feat  of  the  kind  occurred  in  Chicago,  in  the  spring 
of  1860,  when  an  immense  block  was  raised.  This  is  shown  in  our  engrav- 
ing, and  thus  described  in  the  Chicago  Press  and  Tribune  of  the  time,  under 
the  caption  of  "  The  Great  Building  Raising." 

Tor  the  past  week  the  marvel  and  the  wonder  of  our  citizens  and  vifiitors  has 
been  the  apectacle  of  a  solid  front  of  first-ctasB  business  blocks,  comprising  the  en- 
tire block  on  the  north  side  of  Lake-street,  between  Clark  and  La  Salle  streets,  a 
length  oF  320  feet,  being  raised  about  four  feet  by  the  almost  resistless  lifting  force 
of  6,000  screws. 

The  block  comprises  13  first  class  stores,  and  a  large  double  marble  structure, 
the  Marino  Bank  Building.     Its  subdivisions  are  a  fiVe-slorj  marble  front  block 
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of  three  stores ;  a  second  four-story  bloet  of  three  stores,  and  a  five-story  block  or 
four  stores,  at  the  corner  of  Clark-street — these  all  presenting  an  unbroken  front, 
in  the  heart  of  our  citj,  and  filled  with  occupants. 

This  absence  from  annoyance  to  the  merchants  and  the  public  is  due  to  the  skill 
with  which  the  contractors  have  hung  the  sidewalks  to  the  block  itself,  and  carried 
up  the  same  with  the  rise  of  the  building.  The  block  has  been  raised  four  faat 
eight  inches,  the  required  hight,  in  five  days,  ending  with  Fridaj  last,  and  the  ma- 
sons are  now  busy  putting  in  the  permanent  supports.  The  entire  work  will  oc- 
cupy about  four  weeks. 

An  estimate  from  a  reliable  source  makes  the  entire  weight  thus  raised  to  be 
about  35,000  tans.  So  carefully  has  it  been  done,  that  not  a  pane  of  glass  has  been 
broken,  nor  a  crack  in  masonry  appeared.  The  internal  order  of  the  block  has 
prevailed  undisturbed. 

The  proeesB  of  raising,  as  indicated  above,  is  by  the  screw,  at  6,000  of  which, 
three  inches  in  diameter  and  of  three  eighths  iJiread,  600  men  have  been  employed, 
each  man  in  charge  of  from  eight  to  ten  screws.  A  complete  system  of  signals 
was  kept  in  operation,  and  by  these  tie  workmen  passed,  each  through  his  series, 
"'ing  each  screw  a  quarter  tarn,  then  returning  to  repeat  the  same.  Five  days 
e  weight  rise  through  foot  feet  eight  inches,  to  where  it  now 


r,  -  -^ 3,  and  has  drawn  the  admiratio- 

of  tliouianU  within  the  pistweek. 

The  bridges  of  Chicago  are  among  the  curiosities  of  the  place  The  nu 
merous  bunfhea  ot  the  river  require  a  krtre  numler  of  brilaes  The  iner 
being  navigable  ind  but  little  1  ehw  the  le\  el  Df  the  streets  compels  all  of 
the'-e  to  be  mide  dnw  Iridges      The  e  are  bang  in  the  middle  and  turn 


Soiilh-wsst   View  of  the  Railroad  Depot,  Grain  Souses,  Ckkagu. 

Bucklnghain'a  grain  houMsstaniiidg  on  the  lake  shore' appear  oil  llic  rigLl;  each  of  which  wili  muL.iiii 
VSO.OW)  bushels  of  grain  ;  enough,  it  ia  eeUmated,  to  feed  Ihe  entire  population  of  the  city  Sir  Bvb  vea™ ; 
Mo.OOO  boehela  can  bo  received  and  stored  in  each  of  them  la  a  single  day. 

on  a  pivot,  the  motive  power  being  two  men  standing  there  with  a  cross-l>[ir 
The  operation  of  turning  a  bridge,  occupies  about  two  minutes.  While  ili.; 
process  ia  going  on,  a  closely  packed  row  of  vehicles,  sometimes,  accumulates 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  Policemen  are  sfationed  at  either  end,  to 
prevent  persons  from  driving,  jumping,  or  being  pushed  into  the  water. 
The  manufacturing  establishments  of  Chicago  are  numerous,  consisting  of 
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iron  foundriea  and  maeliine  shops,  steam  flouring,  saw  and  planing  mills, 
manufactories  of  agricultural  implements,  etc.  Numerous  steamboats  aud 
vessels  ply  between  this  place  and  Buflalo,  and  the  various  places  on  the 
Upper  Lakes,  and  a  direct  trade  is  had,  by  sailing  vessels,  with  Europe, 
via  the  lakes,  Welland  canal,  Kiver  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
The  city  is  a  great  shipping  point  for  an  immense  and  fertile  region.  The 
Illinois  and  Michigan  cana!  is  60  feet  wide  at  the  top,  sis  feet  deep,  and 
107  miles  long,  including  five  miles  of  river  navigation.  Through  this  is 
brought  a  large  amount  of  produce  from  the  south  and  south-west.  This  and 
the  railroads  radiating  from  Chicago,  add  to  the  vast  accumulation  which  is 
shipped  here  for  the  Atlantic  sea-board  Chicago  is  within  a  short  distance 
from  estensive  coal  fields,  and  is  th        t      1      tl  t  f    th    p    d         f  f 

the  richest  agricultural  sections  ofthU  Gttqt  fl  mb 

are  also  brought  here  by  lake  nav      t 

The     mp    ts     f   Ch'  "     18^**       y  f  g  1  d  p  w 

«91,000  000       dth        p    t    $'<3  0)0  000  1         q     If  j      t       f 

the  wh  1    f      g        ram  f  h    U    t  d  -51  t         Th    t  w      67  000 

tuns,  s  ghth      f  wh   h  w  I  fta        1  th  d      I  y 

steame 

The  gr       t    d      f  Ch     g         p    h  p     th  t    t     f      y  pi  th 

world,  ?    fc     t  p         t    >     t  30  0  )l)  000    f  b    h  I    y      ly      Th  n 

houses  11     t     t  d       th    b     k    f  th  nd  its  branches,  with  rail- 

road t      k    ru  th  h  t      t         of  cars  loaded  with  grain 

may  btd  ppte  dfl  levating  warehouse,  being 

emptied  by  I  t  rs  t  th  1«  f  f  m  b  t  8,000  bushels  per  hour, 
while  at  th       h         d  th       m    «t       m  y  b  ning  into  a  couple  of  pro- 

pellers       dhe  twytBffl      Mt      1,  and  other  places  within 

six  or  1 

The  111  C     Iral  E    3      d  g         w      h     ses  can  discharge  12  cars 

loaded  w  th  d    1     i    d  tw  1  nee,  at  the  rat«  of  24,000 

bushel    p     h  f    m  2-4  t  at  the  rate  of  8,000  hush- 

els  per  h  ^  th  th    p         t  t    a  estimated  that  in  every 

10  hours  half  a  million  of  bushels  of  grain  can  be  handled. 

The  university  of  Chicago,  a  well  endowed  institution,  originated  in 
1854,  in  a  generous  donation  from  the  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglass  of  10 
acres,  comprising  part  of  a  beautiful  grove,  adjacent  to  the  southern  limits 
of  the  city.  It  has,  in  all  its  departments,  about  200  students.  John  C 
Bnrfottghs,  D.I>.,  is  president. 


s  outside  of  tho  fort,  at  this  point,  then  the  trading  station  of  John 
Kinzie,  "  the  Father  of  Chicago."  The  garrison  numbered  about  75  men, 
many  of  them  old  and  inefficient  soldiers.  The  ofBeera  in  command,  were 
Capt.  Heald,  Lieut.  Helm,  and  Ensign  Konan,  the  latter  a  very  young  man, 
high  spirited  and  honorable. 

On  Aug.  7, 1812,  Catfish,  a  distinguished  Pottawatomie  chief,  arrived  from 
Detroit,  bringing  dispatehea  from  Gen.  Hull,  giving  orders  to  Capt.  Heald 
to  evacuate  the  fort  and  distribute  all  the  United  States  property,  in  the  fort 
and  factory,  to  the  Indians,  and  then  retire  to  Fort  Wayne,  on  the  sit*  of  the 
city  of  that  name  in  Indiana. 
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These  ill  timed,  and  as  it  proved  afterward,  fatal  orders  of  Hull,  were 
obeyed,  so  far  as  to  evacuate  the  fort;  but  even  this  was  done  by  Heald,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  officers,  who  were  satisfied  of  the  evi!  de- 
signs of  the  Indiana.  On  the  12th,  a  council  was  held  with  the  Indians,  at 
which  Capt.  Heald  informed  them  of  his  intention  to  distribute  among  them 
the  goods  stored  in  the  factory,  together  with  the  ammunition  and  provisions 
of  the  garrison.  On  the  next  day  the  goods  were  disposed  of  as  promised; 
bat  fearing  the  Indians  might  make  a  bad  use  of  liquor  and  ammunition, 
Heald  gave  orders  for  their  destruction.  During  the  night  the  contents  of  the 
liquor  barrels  were  poured  into  the  river,  and  the  powder  thrown  into  the 
well.  This  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Indiana,  esasporated  them  to  a 
high  degree,  aa  they  prized  these  articles  more  than  all  the  rest. 

The  I5th  of  August  was  the  day  fised  for  leaving  the  post.  The  day  pre- 
vious, Capt.  Wells,  a  relative  of  Capt.  Heald,  arrived  with  an  escort  of  13 
friendly  Miami  Indiana  from  Fort  Wa.yne.  He  had  heard  of  the  orders  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  fort,  and  realizing  the  danger  of  the  garrison  incum- 
bered with  the  women  and  children,  marching  through  the  territory  of  the 
hostile  Pottaw atomies,  hastened  to  dissuade  his  relative  from  leaving  the 
fort.  But  he  arrived  too  late,  steps  had  been  taken,  which  made  it  as 
equally  dangerous  tfl  remain. 

"  The  fetal  morning  of  the  15th,  at  length  arrived.  All  things  were  in  readiness, 
and  nine  o'clock  was  the  hour  named  for  starting.  Mr.  Kinzio  had  volunteered 
to  accompany  the  troops  in  their  march,  and  had  entruatod  his  family  to  the  care 
of  some  friendly  1  ndians,  who  had  promised  to  convey  Uieni  in  a  boat  around  the 
head  of  Lake  MichigaJi  (fl  a  point  on  the  St  Joseph's  River;  there  to  be  joined  by 
the  troops,  should  die  prosecution  of  their  march  be  permitted  them.  Barlj  in 
the  morning  Mr.  Kinzie  received  a  messace  from  To-pee-nee-bee,  a  chief  of  the 
St.  Joseph's  nand,  informing  him  that  misonief  was  intended  by  the  Pottawatomies 
who  had  engaged  to  escort  the  detachment;  and  urging  him  to  relinquish  his  de- 
sign of  accompanying  the  troops  by  land,  promising  him  that  the  boat  containiog 
himself  and  family,  should  be  permitted  to  pass  in  safety  to  8t  Joseph's. 

Mr.  Kinzie  declined,  according  to  this  proposal,  as  he  believed  that  his  presence 
might  operate  aa  a  restraint  upon  the  fury  of  the  savages,  so  warmly  were  the 
greater  part  of  them  utCaohed  to  himseif  and  his  familj.  The  partf  in  the  boat 
consisted  of  Mrs.  Kinzie  and  her  four  younger  children,  their  nurse  Grutte,  a, 
clerk  of  Mr.  Kinzie's,  two  servants  and  the  boatmen,  beside  the  two  Indians 
who  acted  as  their  protectors.  The  boat  started,  but  had  scarcely  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  here  half  a  mile  below  the 
fort,  when  another  messenger  from  3'o-pee-!iee-6ee  arrived,  to  detain  them  where  they 
were.  In  breathless  expectation  sat  tlie  wife  and  mother.  She  wag  a  woman  of 
uncommon  energy  and  strength  of  character,  yet  her  heart  died  within  her  as  she 
folded  her  arms  around  her  helpless  infants,  and  gazed  upon  tlie  march  of  her  hus- 
band and  eldest  child  to  certain  destruction. 

As  the  troops  left  (he  fort,  the  band  struck  up  the  Dead  March.  On  they  came 
in  military  array,  but  with  solemn  mica  Capt  Wells  took  the  lead  at  the  head 
of  his  little  band  of  Miamis,  He  had  blackened  his  face  before  leaving  the  gari'i- 
Bon,  in  token  of  his  impending  fate.  They  took  their  route  along  the  lake  shore. 
When  they  reached  the  point  where  commenced  a  range  of  sand  hills,  inter 
vening  between  the  prairie  and  the  beach,  the  escort  of  Pottawatomies,  in  num- 
ber about  500,  kept  the  level  of  the  prairie,  instead  of  continuing  idong  the 
beach  with  the  Americans  and  Miamis.  They  had  marched  about  half  a  mile 
south  ol  the  present  site  of  the  Round  House  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  wlien 
Capt  Wells,  who  had  kept  somewhat  in  advance  with  his  Miamis,  came  riding  fu- 
riously bacL  'They  are  about  to  attack  us,'  shouted  he;  'form,  instantly,  and 
charge  upon  them,'  Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered,  when  a  volley  was  showered 
from  among  the   sand   hills.      The   troops  were  hastily  brought   into   line,  and 
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winters,  fell  as  they  ascended. 
e  words  of  an  eje-witnees  and 
participator  in  the  tragedy,  Mrs.  Helm,  the  wife  of  Capt  (then  Lieutenant)  Helm, 
and  step-daughter  of  Mr.  Kinaie." 

''  After  we  had  left  the  bank,  the  firing  became  general.  The  Miamis  fled  at  the 
outset  Their  chief  rode  np  to  the  Pottawalomies  and  said:  'Yon  have  de- 
ceived the  Americana  and  us.  Yon  have  done  a  bad  action,  and  (brandishing 
hia  tomahawk)  I  will  be  first  to  head  a  party  of  Americana  to  retam  and  pun- 
ish your  treaoheiy."  So  saying,  he  galloped  after  his  companions,  who  were  now 
scouring  across  the  prairies. 

The  troops  behaved  most  gallantly.  They  were  but  a  handful,  but  thev  seemed 
resolved  to  soil  tJieir  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  Our  horses  pranced  and  bounded, 
and  could  bardly  be  restrained  as  the  balls  whistled  among  them.  I  drew  ofi*  a 
little,  and  gazed  upon  my  husband  and  father,  who  were  yet  unharmed.  I  felt 
that  my  liour  was  come,  and  endeavored  to  forget  those  I  loved,  and  prepare  my 
self  for  my  approaching  fate. 

"While  I  was  thus  engaged,  the  surgeon.  Dr.  Van  Voorhees,  came  up.  He  was 
badly  wounded.  His  horse  had  been  shot  under  him,  and  he  had  received  a  ball 
in  his  leg.  Every  muscle  of  his  face  was  quivering  with  the  agony  of  terror.  He 
said  to  me — 'Do  you  think  they  will  take  our  lives?  I  am  badly  wounded,  but  I 
think  not  mortally.  Perhaps  we  might  purchase  our  lives  by  promising  them  a 
large  reward.     Do  vou  think  there  is  ony  chance  ? ' 

"  'Dr.  Van  Voorheea,'  said  I,  'do  not' let  us  waste  the  few  momenta  that  yet  re- 
main to  us,  in  such  vaia  hopes.  Our  fate  is  inevitable.  In  a  few  moments  we 
must  appear  before  the  bar  of  (Jod.  Let  us  make  what  preparation  is  yet  in  our 
power/ 

"'Oh  I  I  can  not  die,'  exclaimed  he,  'I  am  not  Jii  to  die — if  I  had  but  a  short 
time  to  pr^are — death  is  awj\il!'  I  pointed  to  Ensign  Ronan,  who,  though  mor- 
tally wounded   and   nearly  down,  was   still   fighting,  with   desperation,  on   one 

"  '  Look  at  that  man,'  said  T,  '  at  lea 
unfortunate  man,  with  a  convulsive  gi 

"At  this  moment  a  young  Indian  raised  his  tomahawk  at  me.  By  springing 
aside,  I  avoided  the  blow  vmioh  was  intended  for  mv  skull,  but  which  alighted  on 
my  shoulder.  I  siezed  him  around  the  neck,  and  while  eserting  my  utmost  efforts 
to  get  possession  of  his  scalping-knife,  which  hung  in  a  scabbard  over  his  breast, 
1  was  dragged  from  his  ^rasp  by  another  and  an  older  Indian.  1'he  latter  bore 
me,  stru^ltng  and  resisting,  toward  the  lake.  Notwithstanding  the  rapidity  with 
which  1  waa  hurried  along,  I  recognized,  as  I  paaaed  them,  the  lifeless  remains  of 
the  unfortunate  surgeon.  Some  murderous  tomahawk  had  stretched  him  upon  the 
very  spot  where  I  had  last  seen  him.  1  was  immediately  plunged  into  the  water 
and  held  there  with  a  forcible  hand,  notwithstanding  my  resistance.  T  soon  per- 
ceived, however,  that  the  object  of  my  captor  was  not  to  drown  ma,  for  he  held  me 
firmly,  in  such  a  position  as  to  place  my  head  above  water.  This  reassured  me, 
and  regarding  him  attentively  1  soon  recognized  in  spite  of  the  paint  with  which 
he  was  disguised  The  BlaiK  Fartridge 

When  the  firing  hid  newly  subsided  my  preserver  bore  me  from  the  water 
anl  conducted  me  up  the  sandbanks  It  was  a  burning  August  morning  Hnd 
walkin,  through  the  »iani  in  my  irenchel  conhtion  was  ineipri'ssibl^  painful 
and  fitiguing  I  stJioped  and  to  k  off  my  shies  to  free  them  from  the  sxnl 
with  which  they  were  nearly  filled  when  a  squaw  'sie/ed  anl  carried  them  (fl, 
an  1  I  WW  obliged  to  proceed  without  (hem 

\\  hen  we  had  gamed  the  priurie,  I  was  met  by  my  father  vvho  told  me  that 
my  husband  was  safe  but  slightly  wounded.  They  led  me  gentiv  bauk  toward  the 
Ctiicago  Kiver,  along  the  southern  bank  of  which  was  the  Pottawatomie  encamp- 
ments At  one  time  1  was  placed  upon  a  horse  without  a  sidlle,  but  finding  the 
motion  insupportahle,  I  sprang  off.  Supported  partly  by  my  kind  conluctor, 
Black  PaHridge,  and  partly  by  another  Indian,  Pee-so-tum   wh>  held  danc^hnj,  in 
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his  hand  a  scalp,  whici.  by  the  black  ribbon  awund  the  aueue,  T  recognised  a 
that  of  Capli.  Wells,  I  dragged  my  fainting  steps  to  one  of  tne  wigwams. 

"The  wife  of  Wau-bee-nee-mah,  a  chief  from  the  Illinois  Eiver,  was  standin 


ucar,  and  seeing  my  exhausted  condition  she  siczed  a  kettle,  dipped  Uf,  oumo  n^uci 
from  a  etre^im  that  flowed  near,  threw  into  it  some  maple  sagar,  and  stirring  it  up 
with  her  hand  gave  it  me  Co  drink.  This  act  of  ^indness,  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
many  horrors,  touched  me  moat  Bensiblj,  but  my  attention  was  soon  diverted  to 
other  objects. 

"  The  fort  had  become  a  scene  of  plunder  to  such  as  remained  af^er  the  troops 
marohed  out  The  cattle  had  been  shot  down  as  they  ran  at  large,  and  lay  dead 
or  dying  around.  This  work  of  butchery  had  eoaime need  just  as  we  were  leaving 
the  fort  I  well  remembered  a  remark  of  Ensign  Eonan,  as  the  firing  went  on. 
'  Such,'  turning  to  me,  '  is  to  be  our  fate — to  be  shot  down  like  brutes ' '  '  Well 
sir,'  said  the  onnLmaudiDg  officer,  who  oTerheard  him,  'ore  you  afraid  i'  'No,'  re 
pHed  the  high  spirited  young  man,  '  I  ean  march  up  to  the  enemy  where  you  dare 
not  show  your  face ; '  and  his  subsequent  gallant  behavior  showed  this  to  be  uo 
idle  boast 

"  As  the  n  se  of  the  flr  ng  grew  gradually  le  s  and  the  stragglers  from  the  vie 
torious  party  ame  dr  pp  ng  n  I  e  e  ved  c  nfirmat  on  f  what  my  father  had 
hurriedly  ommun  eated  n  our  re  fi  I  e  on  the  lake  si  ore  j  namely,  thit  the 
whites  had  su  rendered  fter  the  los^  of  bout  tw  th  rd*i  of  their  number. 
They  had  atip  Iited  thro  h  ti  e  nlorpret  r  Pereah  I  e  ler  for  the  preservntion 
of  their  1  ves  and  th  >se  of  the  ema  n  n,,  m  n  and  I  Idrec,  and  for  their  de- 
livery at  sou  e  t  the  Br  t  h  posts  unl  s  rana  mcl  by  traders  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try. It  appeirs  that  th  v  unded  prisoners  were  not  cons  dered  as  included 
in  the  st  pnlat  on   anl  a  horrble   s  ene  ensued  upon  thetr  being  brought  into 

"An  old  squaw  nfur  ated  by  th  loss  of  fr  ends  or  exc  tod  by  the  sanguinary 
scenes  around  her,  seepted  possessed  hj  a  demoniac  ferocity.  She  siezed  a  stable 
fork  and  assaulted  one  miserable  victim,  who  lay  groaning  and  writhing  in  the 
agony  of  his  wounds,  aggravated  by  the  scorching  beams  of  the  sun.  With  a  deli- 
cacy of  feeling  scarcely  («  have  been  expected  under  such  circubistanccti,  Wau- 
bee-nee-mah  stretched  a  mat  across  two  poles,  between  me  and  this  dreadful  scene. 
I  was  thus  spared,  in  some  degree,  a  view  of  its  horrors,  although  I  could  not  en- 
tirely close  my  ears  to  the  cries  of  the  sufferer.  The  following  night  five  more  of 
the  wounded  prisoners  were  tomahawked. 

"  The  Americans,  after  their  first  attack  by  the  Indians,  charged  upon  those  who 
had  concealed  themselves  in  a  sort  of  ravine,  intervening  between  the  sand  banks 
and  the  prairie.  The  latter  gathered  themselves  into  a  body,  and  after  some  hard 
flghtine,  in  which  the  number  of  whites  had  become  reduced  to  28,  this  little  band 
succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  enemy,  and  gaining  a  rising  ijround,  not  far 
from  the  Oak  Woods.  The  contest  now  seemed  hopeless,  and  l-ieut  Helm  sent 
Peresh  Leclero,  a  half-breed  boy  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Kinzie,  who  had  accompa- 
nied the  detachment  and  fought  manfully  on  their  aide,  to  propose  terms  of 
capitulation.  It  was  stipulated  tliat  the  lives  of  all  the  survivors  should  be  spared, 
and  a  ransom  permitted  as  soon  as  practicable. 

"  But,  in  the  mean  time,  a  horrible  scene  had  been  enacted.  One  young  savage, 
climbing  into  the  baggage-wagon,  cdntaininz  the  children  of  the  white  familirs, 
12  in  number,  tomahawked  the  children  of  the  entire  group.  This  was  durin;^  the 
engagement  near  the  sand  hills.  When  Capt  Wells,  who  was  fighting  near,  beheld 
it,  he  exclaimed:  'Is  that  tlieir game,  butehering  the  women  and  children?  T/icii 
I  mil  kill  loo!'  So  saying,  he  turned  his  horses  head,  and  started  for  the  Indian 
oamp,  near  the  fort,  where  had  been  left  their  squaws  and  children. 

''Several  Indians  pursued  him  as  he  galloped  along  He  laid  himself  flat  on  the 
neck  of  his  horae,  loading  and  firing  in  that  position,  as  he  would  occasionally  (urn 
on  his  pursurers.  A.t  length  their  balls  took  efiect,  killing  his  horae,  and  severely 
wounding  himself  At  this  moment  he  was  met  by  Winnemeg  and  Wau-beii-see, 
who  endeavored  to  aave  him  from  the  savages  who  had  now  overtaken  him.  As 
they  supported  him  along,  after  having  disengaged  him  from  his  horse,  ho  re- 
ceived his  death-blow  from  another  Indian,  Peeso-tum,  who  stabbed  him  in  the  back. 
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"The  heroic  resolution  of  one  of  the  soldier's  wives  deserves  to  he  recorded. 
She  was  a.  Mrs.  Corhin,  and  had,  from  the  first,  expressed  the  determination  never 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  savages,  helieving  that  their  prisoners  were  always 
subjected  to  tortures  worse  than  death.  When,  therefore,  a  party  camo  upon  her, 
to  make  hera  prisoner,  she  fought  with  desperation,  refusing  to  surrender,  although 
assured,  bj  signs,  of  safety  and  kind  treatment,  and  literally  snffered  herself  to  be 
cut  to  pieces,  rather  than  become  their  captive. 

"There  was  a  Sergeant  Holt,  who,  early  in  the  engagement,  received  a  bail  in 
the  neck.  Finding  Himself  badlj  wounded,  ha  gave  his  sword  to  his  wife,  who  was 
on  horseback  near  him,  telling  her  to  defend  herself— he  then  made  for  the  lake, 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  balls.  Mrs.  Holt  rode  a  very  fine  horse,  which  the 
Indians  were  desirous  of  possessing,  and  they  therefore  attacked  her,  in  hopes  of 
dismounting  her.^  They  fought  only  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  guns,  for  their  ob- 
ject was  not  to  kill  her.  She  hacked  and  hewed  at  their  pieces  as  they  were  thrust 
against  hor,  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that.  Finally,  she  broke  loose  from  them, 
and  dashed  out  into  the  prairie.  The  Indians  pursued  her,  shouting  and  laughing, 
and  now  and  then  calling  out:  'The  brave  woman  I  do  not  hurt  her!'  At  length 
they  overlook  her  ^ain,  and  while  she  waa  engaged  with  two  or  three  in  front,  one 
succeeded  in  siezing  her  by  the  neck  behind,  and  dragging  her,  although  a  large 
and  powerful  woman,  from  her  horse.  Notwithstanding  that  their  guns  had  been 
BO  hacked  and  injured,  and  even  themselves  cut  severSy,  they  seemed  to  regard 
her  only  with  admiration.  The^  took  her  to  a  trader  on  the  Illinois  River,  by 
whom  she  was  restored  to  her  friends,  after  having  received  every  kindness  daring 
her  captivity." 

"The  heart  of  Capt  Wells  was  taken  out,  and  cut  into  pieces,  and  distributed 
among  the  tribes.  His  mutilated  remains  remained  unburied  until  the  next  day, 
when  Billy  Caldwell  gathered  up  his  head  in  one  place,  and  mangled  body  in  an- 
other, and  buried  them  in  the  sand.  The  family  of  Mr.  Kinzie  had  been  taken 
from  the  boat  to  their  home,  by  friendly  Indians,  and  there  strictly  guarded.  Very 
soon  a  very  hostile  party  of  the  Pottawatomie  nation  arrived  from  the  Wabash,  and 
it  required  all  the  skill  and  iDravery  of  Black  Partridge,  Wau-ben^ee,  Billy  Cald- 
well (who  arrived  at  a  critical  moment),  and  other  friendly  Indians,  to  protect 
them.  Runners  had  been  sent  by  thp  hostile  chiefs  to  all  the  Indian  villages,  to 
apprise  them  of  the  intended  evicuatitn  of  the  fort  and  of  their  plan  of  at- 
tacking the  troops.  In  eager  thirst  to  participate  in  such  a  scene  of  blood,  but 
arrived  too  late  to  participate  in  the  massacre  They  were  infuriated  at  their 
disappointment,  and   sought  to  glut  thi,ir  vengeance  on  the  wounded  and  pri^o- 

On  the  third  day  after  the  massacre  the  family  of  Mr  Kinzie,  with  the  attacha 
of  the  establishment,  under  the  earf  of  Inneois  a  half-breed  interpreter,  were 
taken  to  St.  Joseph's  in  a  boat,  where  they  remained  until  Ihe  following  No- 
vember, under  the  protection  of  Ib-pee-nee-bee,  and  his  band.  They  were  then  car- 
ried to  Detroit,  under  the  escort  of  Chandonnai,  and  a  friendly  chief  by  the  name 
oi  Kee-po-iah,  and,  with  their  servanta,  delivered  up,  as  prisoners  of  war,  to  the 
British  oommandins  officer.  Of  the  other  prisoners,  Capt,  Heald  and  Mrs,  Heald 
were  sent  across  to  the  lake  of  Si  Joseph's,  the  day  after  the  battle,  Capt,  Heald  had 
reeeived  two  wounds,  and  Mrs.  Heald  seven,  tl^e  ball  of  one  of  which  was  cut  from 
her  arm  by  Mr,  Kinzie,  with  a  pen-knife,  after  the  enmgement.  Mrs.  H.  was 
ransomed  on  the  battle  field,  by  Chandonnai,  a  half-breed  from  St  Joseph's,  for  a 
mule  he  had  just  taken,  and  the  promise  of  ten  bottles  of  whisky.  Capt,  Heald 
WHS  taken  prisoner  by  an  Indian  from  the  Kankakee,  who,  seeing  the  wounded 
arid  enfeebled  state  of  Mrs.  Heald,  generously  released  hia  prisoner,  that  he 
might  accompany  his  wife, 

Lieut,  Helm  was  wounded  in  the  action  and  taken  prisoner;  and  afterward 
taken  by«ome  friendly  Indians  to  the  Au-sable,  and  from  thence  to  Bt,  Louis,  and 
liberated  from  captivity  through  the  agency  of  the  late  Thomas  Forsyth,  Esq.  Mrs. 
Helm  received  a  slight  wound  in  the  ankle;  had  her  horse  shot  from  under  her; 
and  after  passing  through  the  agonizing  scenes  described,  vrent  with  the  family  of 
Mr,  Kinzie  to  Detroit,  The  soldiers  with  their  wives  and  children,  were  dispersed 
among  the  different  villages  of  the  Pottowatomies,  upon  the  Illinois,  Wabash,  Rock 
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Biver  and  Milwaukie.  The  largest  proportjnn  were  taken  to  Dptroit  and  ran 
EOmed  the  following  spring.  Some,  however,  reraiined  in  taptiTitj  another  jeai 
and  esperienced  more  kindneas  than  was  espocttd  from  an  tntiiiy  10  mar 
ciless. 

Captain  (subsequently  Major)  Heald,  his  wife  and  family  settled  m  the  eoun 
ty  of  St  Charles,  Mo.,  after  the  war,  about  Itl7  where  he  diil  about  1>  \ears 
Binoe.  He  was  respected  and  beloved  by  his  aoqaaintancea  Hi»  healtli  was  iru 
paired  from  the  wounds  he  teoeiTed." 


Norih-weaterrt  view  of  the  Stale  Home,  Springfield. 


Springfield,  the  capital  of  Illinois,  ia  situated  near  the  center  of  the 
state,  four  miles  S.  from  Sangamon  Eivor,  on  the  border  of  a  rich  and  beau- 
tiful prairie,  97  miles  from  St,  Louis,  75  N.E.  from  Alton,  and  188  8.W. 
from  Chicago.  It  ia  laid  out  with  great  regularity  on  what  was  formerly  an 
open  prairie,  the  streets  being  wide  and  straight,  and  ornamented  with  shade 
treca.  The  state  capitol  stands  on  a  square  of  three  aores  in  the  center  of 
the  city,  which  ia  beautifully  adorned  with  trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers. 
From  the  unusual  attention  given  to  the  cultivation  of  shrubbery  and  fiow- 
ers,  Springfield  is  sometimes  fancifully  and  pleasantly  termed  the  ^'Flower 
City."  It  contains  the  governor's  house,  court  houae,  12  churches,  4  bank- 
ing houses,  the  Illinois  State  University,  and  in  1860  6,499  inhabitants. 

The  first  settlers  of  Springfield  appear  to  have  been  several  members  of  a  family 
by  the  name  of  Kelly,  who,  sometime  during  the  year  1818  or  1819,  settled  upon 
the  present  site  of  the  city;  one  of  them,  John  Kelly,  erected  his  rude  cabin  upon 
the  spot  where  stands  the  building  known  as  the  "Garrett  Houae; "  this  was  the 
first  habitation  erected  in  the  city,  and,  perhaps,  also,  in  the  county  of  Sangamon. 
Another  of  the  Kelljfs  built  his  cabin  westward  of  the  first,  and  near  the  spot 
where  stands  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Torrey ;  and  the  third  near  or  upon  the  spot 
where  A.  Ijl-.  Herndon  resides.  A  second  femilv,  by  the  name  of  Duggett,  settled 
in  that  portion  of  the  western  part  of  the  city  known  by  the  early  inhabitants  as 
"Newsonville,"  sometime  in  the  early  part  of  1S20;  and  some  half  dozen  other 
families  were  added  to  the  new  settlement  during  the  year  1821. 
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The  original  name  of  SpringSeU  was  Calhoun.  At  a  special  term  of  the  county 
commissionerB'  court,  held  in  April,  1821,  at  Kelly's  house,  they  designated  a  oer- 
tain  point  in  the  prairie,  near  John  Kelly's  field,  on  the  waters  of  Spring  creek,  as 
a  temporary  seat  of  justice  for  the  county,  and  that  "said  county  seat  should  be 
called  and  known  by  tJie  name  of  Springfield,"  The  first  court  house  and  jail 
was  built  in  the  latter  part  of  1821,  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  Second  and  Jefi'erson- 
Btreets.  The  town  was  surveyed  and  platted  by  James  C.  Stephenson,  Esq.,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  received  block  21  for  his  services.  Town  lota,  at  that  period, 
could  not  have  been  considered  very  valuable,  as  tradition  says  he  proposed  to  give 
Dr.  Merrjman  one  fourth  of  the  block  for  his  pointer  dog  to  which  he  took  a  fancy, 
and  which  ofier  was  rejected.  In  1823,  Springfield  did  not  contain  more  than  a 
doaen  log  cabins,  which  were  scattered  about  in  the  vicinity  of  where  tlie  court 

house  then  stood,  and  the  Sangamon  River  was  the  boundary  line  of  set" '" 

in  the  northern  part  of  the  state.     The  site  of  Springfield  was  originally 
prairie,  destitute  of  trees  or  shrubbery ;  where  th_e  stat«  house  now  standi 

formerly  a  kind  of  swamp,  where,  during  the  winter,  the  boys  amused  " 

in  skating. 

The  first  tavern  in  Springfield  was  an  old-fashioned  two  story  log  house,  kept  by 
a  person  named  Price,  which  stood  where  the  residence  of  Charles  Lorsh  now 
stands.  The  first  tavern  of  much  pretension  was  the  old  "  Indian  Queen  Hotel,'' 
built  by  A.  6.  Herndon.  The  first  store,  for  the  sale  of  dry  goods,  in  SpringGeld, 
was  opened  by  Elijah  lies,  now  occupied  by  John  Hay. 

In  1837,  the  seat  of  government  for  the  state  was  removed  from  Tandalia  U. 
Springfield,  and  the  first  session  of  the  legislature  here  was  in  the  winter  of  1839- 
40.  The  senate  held  its  session  in  the  old  Bethodist  church,  and  the  house 
representatives  met  in  the  second  Presbyterian  church.  In  1840,  Springfield  re- 
ceived a.  city  charter.  Benjamin  S.  Clement  was  elected  the  first  mayor,  and  Jas. 
K,  Gray,  Joseph  Klein,  Washington  lies,  and  Wm,  Prentiss,  aldermen.  The  St 
Louis,  Alton  and  Chicago  Kailroad  was  commenced  in  Aug,  1850,  and  was  finished 
from  Alton  to  Sprin^eld,  Sept,  1852:  from  this  period  Springfield  has  rapidly  ad- 
vanced in  wealth  and  population. 

The  following  iusctiplions  are  copied  from  monumeuta  in  the  city  ceme- 
tery : 

NiNiiN  EDWiRDS,  chief  justice  of  Ky.,  1808;  go> 


Pascal  Paolt  Enos,  a  nativK  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  emigraled  to  tlie 
Bippi  in  ISlfi  ;  with  three  others  founded  the  eitj  of  Springfield  il 
1832,  aged  aiitj-two.     The  pioneers  acknowledge  bis  virtues. 


Erected  by  the  Whigs  of  Springfield  in  m 
on  tho  3d  of  Aug.,  1844,  in  the  43d  year  of 
JOHM  Brodie,  a  native  of  Perth,  Scotland, 
in  the  42d  ;«ar  of  hie  age. 


fin  the  old  graveyard.]     Bae 


wments,  a  highly  ealtivated  mind 

undaunted  moral  courage,  and 

the 

11  religion.     Eminent  in  tho  prof 

ssion  of  his  choice,  and  auoces 

ful 

oyed  a  large  share  of  the  respeot 

and  affections  of  an  extensive 

00.     Though  called  suddenly  fr. 

m  life,  he  met  death  with  a  e 

Im 

in  the  eettain  hope  of  a  blissful 

immortality,  through  our  Lord 

He  was  born  Feb.  32, 1  SOS,  and  d 

led  MatQh  11,  1838,  aged  .<t2  yra 

18 
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Sprin^SBld  IS  noted  as  h^Ting  been  tLe  Lome  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  president 
of  tlie  United  State       lie  i^  a  Jcteadant  of  fbe  pioneers  of  Kentnoky. 
■     ~  His  grandfather  removed  from 

A  in^ini  I  at  i.n  eirlj-  day,  and 
hnaSly  fell  on  the  frontiers  be- 
neatli  the  tomahiwfc  of  the  sav- 
age Hh  son  Thomas,  and  the 
father  ol  Abrihjm,  traveled 
about  from  neigbborhood  to 
neiphboihood,  woikmg  as  a  la- 
borer, unlil  lie  tinally  settled  ia 
what  was  then  Hardin,  novr  La- 
rue county,  Kj ,  and  there,  in 
1801  wa-hi.rn  the  subject  of  this 
sket-h  When  in  his  eighth 
year  the  family  removed  to 
Spencer  Co  ,  Ind  When  Abra- 
ham was  21  years  of  age,  they  again  emigrated  to  Macon,  Ilhnoia.  Soon 
after  he  engaged  as  a  flat  boatman  on  the  Mississippi,  then  he  took  charge 
of  a  store  and  a  mill  at  New  Salem,  and  on  the  ontbreak  of  the  Black  Hawk 
war  he  was  chosen  captain  of  a  company  of  volunteers.  In  1834  he  was, 
for  the  first  time,  elected  to  the  legislature  of  lUinois,  and  soon  aft«r  com- 
menced the  study  of  law.  In  1837  he  removed  to  Springfield  and  entered 
upon  his  professional  career.  In  1840,  and  again  in  1844,  he  was  one  of 
the  electors  on  the  Whig  ticket  in  Illinois;  in  1846  was  elected  to  conare^s- 
from  the  Springfield  district.  In  1868,  he  was  brouttht  prominently  before 
the  public  by  his  memorable  senatorial  contest  with  the  distinguished  ''te 
phen  A.  DougJaas.  This  was  the  final  point  in  his  career  which  led  to  his 
nomination  and  subsequent  election,  by  the  Republican  party  to  the  Piesi 
dency.  His  history  illustrates  the  power  of  natural  capicily  loired  to  m 
dustry,  to  overcome  poverty  and  other  obstacles  m  the  way  of  obtaining  an 
education,  in  a  country  whose  institutions  give  full  freedom  to  the  exercise 
of  all  manly  faculties. 

Einkaskia.  a  small  village  and  the  county  seat  of  Eiudolih  county  la  on 
Kaskasfcia  River,  10  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Mis.i  mjpi  an  1  un 
a  neck  of  land  between  them,  two  miles  from  the  htler  and  \iZ  mika 
S.  of  Springfield.  It  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  town  in  Illinois 
and,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  western  states.  It  was  founded  by  F  ither  (rra^  ler 
a  Catholic  missionary,  some  where  about  the  year  16<}3  It  wjs  at  first' 
merely  a  missionary  station  inhabited  by  the  natives  In  1763  when  ceded 
by  the  French  to  the  English,  it  contained  about  130  families  It  was  the 
first  capital  of  the  territory,  and  retained  that  rank  until  1818 

Judge  Hall,  in  his  "Sketches  of  the  West,"  gives  a  pleisint  pit-ture  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  French  settlers  in  this  region.     Says  he : 

They  made  no  attempt  to  aequire  land  from  the  Indiana,  to  organize  a  social  sys- 
tem, to  introduce  municipal  regulations,  or  to  establish  military  defenses;  hut 
oheerfully  obeyed  the  priests  and  the  king's  officers,  and  enjoyed  the  present  with- 
out troubling  their  heads  about  the  future.  They  seem  to  have  been  even  enreleas 
as  to  the  acquisition  of  property,  and  its  transmission  to  their  heirs.  Finding 
themselves  in  a  fruitful  country,  abounding  in  game,  where  the  necessaries  of  life 
eould  be  procured  with  little  labor,  where  no  restraints  were  imposed  by  "overa- 
ment,  and  neither  tribute  nor  personal  service  was  exacted,  they  were  content  to 
n  unambitious  peace,  and  comfortable  povertv.  They  took  possossion  of  so 
1  firmmd  t.lism  ao  t\,c^  ™o,.e  disposed  to  tiU,  and  no  more. 


much,  of  the  v 


t  land  around  them  as  they  v, 
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Their  ngriculture  woa  rude;  and  eren  to  this  dnv,  some  of  the  implements  of  hus- 
bandry and  modes  of  cultivation,  hrought  from  I-Vanee  a  century  a^o,  remain  un- 
ohange-d  by  the  march  of  mind,  or  the  hand  of  innovation.  Iheir  houses  were 
comfortable,  and  they  reared  fruits  and  flowers ;  evincing,  in  this  respect,  an  at- 
tention to  comfort  and  lusurv,  which  has  not  been  practiced  amon§  the  English  or 
American  first^etttors;  but  in  the  accumulation  of  property,  and  in  all  the  essen- 
tials of  industry,  they  were  indolent  and  improvident,  rearing  only  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  living  fifom  generation  to  generation  without  change  or  improve- 

The  only  new  articles  which  the  French  adopted,  in  consequence  of  their  change 
of  residence,  were  those  connected  with  the  fur  trade.  Ihe  few  who  were  en- 
caced  in  merchandise  turned  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  traffic  with 
the  Indians,  while  a  large  number  became  hunters  and  boatmen.  The  voyagevrs, 
engagees,  and  couriers  Ses  bois,  as  they  are  called,  form  a  peculiar  race  of  men^ 
They  were  active,  sprightly,  and  remarkably  expert  in  their  vocation.  With  ail 
the  vivacity  of  the  French  character,  they  have  little  of  the  intemperance  and  bru- 
tal coarseness  usually  found  among  the  boatmen  and  manners.  Ihey  are  patient 
under  fiitigue,  and  endure  an  astonishing  degree  of  toil  and  exposure  to  the  weather. 
Acouatomed  to  live  in  the  open  air,  they  pass  through  every  extreme,  and  all  the 
sudden  vicissitudes  of  climate,  with  little  apparent  inconvenience.  Their  boats 
are  managed  with  espertness,  and  even  grace,  and  their  toil  enlivened  by  the  song. 
As  hunters,  they  have  roved  over  the  whole  of  the  wide  plain  of  the  west,  to  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  sharing  the  hospitality  of  the  Indians,  abiding  for  long  periods, 
and  even  permanently,  with  the  tribes,  and  sometimes  seeking  their  alliance  by 
marriage.  As  boatmen,  they  navigate  the  birch  canoe  to  the  sources  of  the  long- 
est rivers,  and  pass  from  one  river  t«  another,  by  laboriously  carrying  tie  packages 
of  merchandise,  and  the  boat  itself,  across  mountains,  or  through  swamps  or  woods, 
so  tliat  no  obstacle  stops  their  progress.  Like  the  Indian,  they  can  live  on  game, 
without  condiment  or  bread;  like  him  they  sleep  in  the  open  air,  or  plunge  into 
the  water  at  any  season,  without  injury.  _ 

The  French  had  also  a  fort  on  the  Ohio,  about  thirty-sis  miles  above  the  junc- 
tion of  that  river  with  the  Mississippi,  of  which  the  Indians  obtained  possession 
by  a  singular  stratagem.  This  was  just  above  the  site  of  Metropolis  City,  and  was 
a  mission  station  as  early  as  1711,  A  number  of  Ihem  appeared  in  the  daj"  time 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  each  covered  with  a  bear-skin,  and  walking  on 
all-fours,  and  imitating  the  motions  of  tiiat  animal  The  French  supposed  them 
ht  be  bears,  and  a  party  crossed  the  river  in  pursuit  of  them.  The  remainder  of 
the  troops  left  their  quart«rs,  and  resorted  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  front  of  the 
garrison,  to  observe  uie  sport.  In  the  meantime,  a  lai^e  body  of  Indian  warriors, 
who  were  concealed  in  the  woods  near  by,  came  silently  up  behind  the  fort,  en- 
tered it  without  opposition,  and  very  few  of  the  French  escaped  the  carnage. 
They  afterward  built  another  fort  on  the  same  ground,  which  they  called  Massacre, 
in  memory  of  this  disastrous  event,  and  which  retained  the  name  of  Fort  Massae, 
after  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  American  government 

These  paragraphs  of  Hall  are  quoted  by  Peck,  in  the  'Weatern  Annals, 
and  to  them  are  appended  these  additional  facts  from  his  own  pen : 

The  stylo  of  agriculture  in  all  the  French  settlements  was  simple.  Both  the  Spanish 
and  French  govemmenla,  in  forming  settlements  on  the  MissisBippi,  had  special  regard  to 
convenience  of  social  intercourse,  and  protection  from  the  Indians.  All  their  settlements 
were  required  to  be  in  the  form  of  villages  or  towns,  and  lols  of  a  convenient  she  for  a 
door  yard,  garden  and  stable  yard,  were  provided  for  each  family.  To  each  village  were 
grunted  two  tracia  of  land  at  convenient  distances  for  "  eummon  JUMt "  and  "  ammons. 

A  common  field  is  a  tract  of  land  of  seteral  hundred  acres,  inclosed  in  common  by  the 
villagera,  each  person  furnishing  his  proportion  of  labor,  and  each  family  possessing  ii.di- 
vLdual  interest  in  a  portion  of  the  field,  marked  off  and  bounded  from  the  rest.  Ordinance 
were  made  to  regulate  the  repairs  of  fences,  the  time  of  excluding  cattle  in  the  spring,  and 
the  time  of  gathering  the  crop  and  opening  the  field  for  the  range  of  cattle  in  the  fall. 
Each  plat  of^ ground  in  the  common  field  was  owned  in  fee  simple  by  the  person  to  whom 
griiiited,  subiect  to  sale  and  conveyance,  the  same  as  any  landed  property. 

A  common  is  a  tract  of  land  graii_ted  to  the  town  for  wood  and  pasturage,  Hi  which  each 
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owner  of  a  village  lot  has  a  comoion,  but  not  an  indivliJual  right.  In  some  casea  thia 
tract  embraced  several  thousand  acres. 

Bj  thia  arrangement,  something  like  a  eommunitj  BjBtem  dieted  in  their  inlercourse 
If  the  head  of  a  familj  was  sick,  met  with  a  oaaualtv,  or  was  abaent  aa  aji  tnoBnee,  his 
faaiily  sustained  little  ineoovenienQe.  His  plat  in  the  common  field  was  cullivateii  by  his 
neighbora,  and  the  crop  gathered.  A  pleasant  custom  exiatecl  in  these  French  villages  not 
thirty  years  since,  and  which  had  come  down  from  the  remotest  period. 

The  husbandman  on  hia  return  at  evening  from  his  daily  toil,  was  alwaya  met  by  Wa 
affectionate  ftmrne  with  the  friendly  kiss,  and  very  commonly  with  one,  perhaps  two  of  the 
youngest  children,  to  receive  the  same  salutation  from  fe  pere.  This  daily  interview  wag 
at  the  gate  of  the  door  yard,  and  in  view  of  all  the  villagers.  The  simple-hearted  people 
were  a  happy  and  contented  race.  A  few  traits  of  these  ancient  characteristicB  remain, 
but  most  of  the  descendants  of  the  French  are  fnlly  Americanized.    ■ 

The  romantic  details  of  the  conquest  of  Kaskaakia,  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  by  the  Virginians,  under  Clark,  we  lake  from  Monetfe : 

The  whole  of  the  Illinois  country  being,  at  that  time,  within  the  chartered  limits 
of  Vit^inia,  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark,  an  officer  of  extraordinary  genius,  who  had 
recently  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  with  slight  aid  from  the  mother  state,  projected 
and  carried  out  a  secret  expedition  for  the  reduction  of  these  posts,  the  great 
fountains  of  Indian  massacre. 

About  ttie  middle  of  June  (1778),  CQatk,  hy  extraordinary  exertions,  assembled 
at  the  Italia  of  the  Ohio  six  incomplete  companies.  From  these  ho  selected  ahout 
l&U  frontier  men,  and  descended  the  Ohio  in  keel-boats  en  ro«(e  for  Kaakaskia; 
on  their  way  down  they  learned,  by  a  messenger,  of  the  alliance  of  France  with 
the  Lnited  btates.  About  forty  miles  from  the  month  of  the  Ohio,  having  first 
concealed  thoir  boats  by  sinking  them  in  the  river,  they  eommenced  (heir  march 
toward  Kaskaskia.  Their  route  was  through  a  pathless  wilderness,  interspersed 
with  morasses  and  almost  Impassable  to  any  escept  backwoodsmen.  Alter  several 
days  ot  weat  fatigue  and  hardships,  they  arrived,  unperceivcd,  in  the  evening  of 
the  4th  of  Jul^,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  In  the  dead  of  night  Ulark  divided 
his  little  torce  into  two  divisions.  One  division  took  possession  of  the  town  while 
the  inhabitants  were  asleep;  with  the  other  Clark  in  person  crossed  to  the  oppo- 
site Bide  of  the  Kaskaskia  River,  and  secured  possession  of  Fort  Gnge.  So  little 
apprehensive  was  he  of  danger,  that  the  commandant,  Ri)cheblave,  had  not  even 
posted  a  solitary  sentinel,  and  that  officer  was  awakened  by  the  side  of  his  wife  to 
find  himself  a  prisoner  of  war. 

The  town,  containing  about  250  dwellings,  was  completely  surrounded,  and  all 
avenues  of  escape  carefully  guarded.  The  British  had  cunningly  impressed  the 
t  rench  with  a  horror  of  Virginians,  representing  them  as  bloodthirsty  and  cruel 
m  the  extreme.  Clark  took  measures,  for  ultimate  good,  to  increase  this  feelin- 
During  the  night  the  troops  filled  the  air  with  war-whoops;  every  house  was  en- 
tered and  the  inhabitants  disarmed ;  all  intercourse  between  them  was  prohibited  ■ 
Uie  people  were  ordered  not  to  appear  in  Uie  streets  under  the  penalty  of  instant 
death.  Ihe  whole  town  was  filled  with  terror,  and  the  minds  of  the  poor  French- 
men were  agitated  by  the  most  horrid  apprehensions.  At  last,  when  hope  had 
nearly  vanished,  a  deputation,  headed  by  Father  Gibault,  the  village  priest,  oh-  ■ 
tamed  permission  to  wait  upon  Col  Clart  Surprised  aa  they  had  been  by  the 
sudden  capture  of  their  town,  and  hy  such  an  enemy  as  their  imagination  had 
t>aintflil,  they  were  still  more  so  when  admitted  to  his  presence.  Their  clothes 
were  dirty  and  torn  by  the  briars,  and  their  whole  aspect  frightful  and  savage. 
'npj>"e8t,  in  a  trembling,  subdued  tone,  said  to  Clark: 

J  v^  J*"*  ^"]"i^'**"*«  expected  to  be  separated,  never  to  meet  again  on  earth 
and  they  begsed  for  permission,  through  him,  to  assemble  once  more  in  the  church, 
:?.-..  ?L  - "  ,  *™  °^  ^'^^  *'"'*^"  tllark,  aware  that  they  suspected  him  of  hos- 
tility to  their  religion,  carelessly  told  them,  thn,t  he  had  nothing  to  sav  against  their 
church ;  that  religion  was  a  matter  which  the  Americans  left  every  one  for  him- 
seit  to  settle  with  his  God;  that  the  people  might  assemble  in  the  church,  if  they 
wished,  bat  they  must  not  leave  the  town.  Some  farther  conversation  was  at- 
tempted, bat  Clark,  in  order  that  the  alarm  might  be  raised  to  its  atmon  hieht 
repelled  it  with  stemaess,  and  told  them  at  once  that  he  had  not  leisure  for  further 
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interonurse.  The  whole  town  immediatelj  aBeerahled  at  the  chureh;  the  old  and 
the  young,  the  women  and  the  children,  and  the  houBBB  were  all  deserted.  The 
people  remained  in  church  for  a  longtime — after  which  the  priest  accompanied  bv 
several  gentlemen,  waited  upon  Col.  Clark,  and  expressed,  in  the  name  of  the  v'u- 
liijre,  "their  thanks  for  the  indulgence  they  had  received."  The  deputation  then 
desired,  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  to  address  their  conqueror  on  a  subject 
which  was  dearer  to  them  than  any  other,  "  They  were  sensible,"  they  said, "  that 
their  present  situation  was  the  fate  of  war;  and  they  could  submit  to  the  loss  of 

Sroperty,  but  solicited  that  they  might  not  be  separated  from  their  wivea  and  ohil- 
ren,  and  that  some  clothes  and  provisions  might  be  allowed  for  their  future  sup- 
Sjrt."  They  assured  Col.  Clark,  that  their  conduct  had  been  influenced  by  the 
ritish  commandants,  whom  they  supposed  they  were  bound  to  obey— that  they 
were  not  certain  that  they  understood  the  nature  of  the  contest  between  Great 
Britain  and  llie  colonies — that  their  remote  situation  was  unfiivorable  to  accurate 
information — that  some  of  their  number  had  espreased  themselves  in  favor  of  the 
Americans,  and  others  would  have  done  so  had  they  durst  Clark,  having  wound 
up  their  terror  to  the  highest  pitch,  resolved  now  to  try  the  effect  of  that  lenity, 
which  he  had  all  along  intended  to  grant  He  therefore  abruptly  addressed  them : 
"  Do  you,"  said  he,  "  mistake  us  for  savages  ?  I  am  almost  certain  yon  do  from 
jour  language.  Do  you  think  that  Americans  intend  to  strip  women  and  children, 
or  take  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths?  My  countrymen  disdain  to  make  war  upon 
helpless  innocence.  It  was  to  prevent  the  horrors  of  Indian  butchery  upon  our 
own  wives  and  children,  that  we  have  taken  up  arma,  and  penetrated  int*  this 
stronghold  of  British  and  Indian  barbarity,  and  not  the  despicable  prospect  of 
plunder.  That  since  the  King  of  France  had  united  his  arras  with  those  of  Amer- 
ica, the  war,  in  ^1  probability,  would  shortly  cease.  Tbat  the  inhabitants  of  Kas- 
kaskia,  however,  were  at  liberty  to  fake  which  side  they  pleased,  without  danger 
to  themselves,  their  property,  or  their  families.  That  all  religions  were  regarded 
by  the  Americana  with  equal  respect;  and  that  insult  offered  to  theirs,  would  be 
immediately  punished.  And  now,"  continued  he,  "to  prove  my  sincerity, you  will 
please  inform  your  fellow-citizens  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  go  wherever  they 
please,  without  any  apprehension.  That  he  was  now  convinced  they  had  been 
misinformed,  and  prejudiced  against  the  Americans,  by  British  officers ;  and  that 
their  friends  in  confinement  should  immediately  be  released."  The  joy  of  the  vil- 
l^ers,  on  hearing  the  speech  of  CoL  Clark,  may  be  imagined.  The  contrast  of 
feeling  among  the  people,  on  learning  these  generous  and  magnanimous  intentions 
of  Col.  Clark,  verified  his  anticipatiouB.  The  gloom  which  had  overspread  the 
town  was  immediately  dispersed.  The  bells  rung  a  merry  peal ;  the  church  was 
at  once  filled,  and  thanks  offered  up  to  God  for  deliverance  from  the  terrors  they 
had  feared.  Freedom  to  come  and  go,  as  tiiey  pleased,  was  immediately  given ; 
knowing  tbat  their  reports  would  advance  the  success  and  glory  of  his  arms. 

So  great  an  effect  had  this  leniency  of  Clark  upon  them,  that,  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  a  detachment,  under  Cant  Bowman,  being  detached  to  surprise  Ciiho- 
kia,  the  Kaskaskians  offered  to  go  with  it,  and  secure  the  submission  of  tneir  neigh- 
bors. This  having  been  accomplished,  the  two  chief  posts  in  Illinois  had  passed, 
without  bloodshed,  from  tlie  possession  of  England  into  that  of  Virainia, 

But  St  Vincennes,  upon  the  Wabaab,  the  most  important  post  in  the  west,  eicept 
Detroit,  still  remained  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Clark  thereupon  accepted  the 
oEFer  of  Father  Gibault,  who,  in  company  with  another  Kaskaakian,  proceeded  on 
a  mission  of  peaee  to  St.  Vincennes,  and  by  the  Ist  of  August,  returned  with  the 
intelligence  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  post  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  American  cause. 

Clark  nest  established  courts,  garrisoned  three  conquered  towns,  commenced  a 
fort  which  proved  the  foundation  of  the  flourishing  city  of  Louisville,  and  sent  the 
ill-natured  Kocheblave  a  prisoner  to  Virginia.  In  October,  Virginia  extended  her 
jurisdiction  over  the  settlements  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  tie  Wabash,  by  the 
organization  of  the  county  of  Illinois,  the  krgeBt,  at  that  time,  in  the  world.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  conquest  of  the  Illinois  country  by  Clark,  it  would  have  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  England  at  the  close  of  the  Kevolution,  and  continued, 
like  Canada,  to  the  present  day,  an  English  province. 
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_  Haying  reduced  these  EogUsIi  poste  to  submission,  Clark  opened  negotia- 
tions with  the  Indians,  showing  throughout  that  masterly  insieht  into  their 
character  that  was  ever  so  wonderfully  displayed  by  him  in  dealing  with  men, 
white  or  red.     Among  the  incidents  of  his  diplomacy  is  this  one,  given  by 

Ihel;  nttw  ^"^  t".,' '  ""T"  "'  Meadow  Indiaiis,  had  coma  to  attend  the  council  wilh 

n«rTU^  i,-^  °*'?r-  ^°  °PP<"*""y  to  commit  the  crime  proposed,  by  Burprising 
Ulark  and  hia  officers  :n  their  quarters.  In  this  plao  they  failed,  and  their  purpose  waadla- 
Xmf  ?if  ^^  "T^"!  "^  *^t  ^^'"^  '"  attendance;  when  this  was  done.^lark  gave 
}^^A  *  '^^H"?  ^  '**^'  ^*''  ^^  *^J  P'«^=«^>  bat  Willi  a  hint  that  acme  of  the  lei^era 
would  be  as  well  in  irons.    Thus  fettered  and  foiled,  the  chiefs  were  brought  daily  to  the 

,w  \  T  i^  their  red  brethren.  At  length,  when,  by  these  means,  the  futititv  of  their  pro- 
ject had  been  sufficiently  impressed  upon  them,  the  American  commander  Wered  their 
irons  to  be  strnok  off,  and  in  his  quiet  way,  full  of  scorn,  said 

del'th^™  1^  *''''""  ^T  "xi^),  *.?  '*'*  '?"  ^'"""  ^'■•'^^y  "P"'  "r  life,  amidst  the  sacred 
deliberations  of  a  council.  I  had  determined  to  inflict  death  upon  you  for  your  base  at- 
tempt, and  jou  yootselres  must  be  seneible  that  yon  have  justly  forfeited  your  lives-  but 
on  considering  the  meanness  of  watching  a  bear  and  catching  him  asleep,  I  have  found  out 
that  you  are  not  warriors,  mty  old  leomen,  and  too  mmn  to  bfiilltd  by  the  Bio  Knife.  But  " 
contmued  he,  "as  you  ooght  to  be  punished  for  putting  on  breech  cloths  like  men,  thev 
Tilt  }^VZ^^  {■*"  ^?"'  P'^"*J'  °^  P^f^'sions  Ehall  be  given  for  your  journey  borne, 
w  IX^  "       ^^  '  ""  "^  '""^  ""^  **"  ''""  ^  '''^'"^    "  "'^  '*'''"* 

These  few  cutting  words  concluded,  the  colonel  turned  away  to  converse  with     " 
Ihe  children  of  the  prairie,  who  had  looked  for  anger,  not  contempl^punishmi 
treedom— were  unaeoountabty  stirred  bv  this  trefltmeni.     Th-i  i.n<,lr  ,.n...,=->i  .^„..> 


„„,„  ,,         , .  ,  „     --■  .- —    They  took  counsel  together,  and 

he  laid^upon  the  table.  The  interpreter  stood  ready  to  translate  the  words  of  flTendshi^ 
but,  with  corhng  iip,  the  American  said  he  did  not  iish  to  hear  them,  and  lifting TswoS 
which  lay  before  him,  he  shatMrcd  the  offered  pipe,  with  the  cutting  expression  that  "he 
ma  "M^M!*  ytih  uwnwn."  The  bewildered  and  overwhelmed  Meadow  Indians  neit  asked 
'.t1  ^TT  f  °"'*^  '*''  "*"■  "'""<*?  admitted  (0  friendship,  but  the  only  reply  was, 
nvien  uw  nwei  (ftcm  in  (A«  moods,  Jeg(  Ift^  eoi  (*e  deer." 

All  this  wrought  more  and  more  upon  the  offending  tribe;  again  thev  took  counsel,  and 

en  two  young  men  came  forward,  and,  covering  their  heads  with' their  blankets,  sat 

down  before  the  impenetrable  commander!  then  two  chiefs  arose,  and  stated  that  these 

•-oung  warriors  offered  their  lives  as  an  atonement  for  the  misdoinga  of  their  relatives 

they  presented  the  pipe  of  peace.    Silence  reigned  in  the  assembly,  while  the  fate 

proffered  victims  hung  in  suspense:  all  watched  the  countenance  of  the  American 


Prooo.^.1      1, "  — L ■""-"-'=t'u"5»«.iiisui  LuuaeniioBB  iivoatnus  nung  ny  a  thread. 

Presently,  he  upon  whom  all  depended,  arose,  and,  approaching  the  young  m^,  he  bade 
them  be  uncovered  and  stand  up.    They  sprang  to  their  feet.  '       ».         < 

i  am  glad  to  find,"  said  Clark,  warmly, "  that  there  are  men  among  all  nations.  With 
chiefs  of  your  tribe,  I  am  willing  to  treat;  through  you  I  am 
ir  brothers;  /  take  you  by  the  hands  at  ehieft,  KOrthy  of  being 

Here  again  the  feari ess  generosity,  and  the  generous  fearlesgneBS  of  Clark,  proved  per- 
ectly  successful,  and  while  the  tribe  in  question  became  the  allies  of  America,  the  fame 
of  the  ocearrence,  which  spread  far  and  wide  through  the  north-west,  made  the  name  of 
the  white  negotiator  every  where  respected. 

Jacksonville,  the  capital  of  Morgan  county,  is  on  the  line  of  the  Great 
_VVesf«rn  Railroad,  34  miles  W.  from  Spriugfield,  and  222  from  Chicago.  It 
's  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  undulating  and  fertile  prairie  in 
■he  Ticinity  of  Mauvaisterre  creek,  an  affluent  of  Illinois  Kiver.  Perhaps 
no  place  of  its  size  contains  a  greater  number  of  churches,  charitable  insti- 
tutions, seminaries  of  learning,  and  the  town  has  been  denominated  "the 
school-house  of  Illmois."     It  contains  the  Illinois  College,  which  occupies 
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a  bfeautiful  situation,  s 


ILtlNOIS. 


md  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  flourishing  in  the  state  ; 
the  ininois  Conference  Female  College,under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodists 
ha.vino' had  at  one  time  400  pupils;  the  Berean  Col)ege,Tindei- the  patronage  of 
the  Christian  denomination;  and  the  JaokaonTille  Female  Seminarj.     Ihe 


state  institutions  are  the  Insane  Asylum,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution, 
and  the  Institution  for  the  Blind.  These  sUte  asylums  are  situated  rela- 
tively on  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle  around  the  town,  each  about  a  mile 
from  the  center.  All  of  the  buildings  for  these  institutions,  together  with 
those  for  literary  purposes,  are  of  the  first  order,  and  some  of  them  make  an 
imposing  appearance.  The  state  asylums  are  supported  by  the  state  tax, 
and  all  citizens  of  the  state  are  entitled  to  their  benefits  without  charge. 

One  of  the  first  originators  of  the  Illinois  College  was  the  late  EeT.  John  M 
Ellis  who  was  sent  hj  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  to  tiie  infant  set- 
tlemenlB  of  this  state.  He  early  eonceiyed  the  idea  of  founding  a  seminaty  de- 
voted to  the  purposes  of  education,  on  a  somewhat  peculiar  plaa  _  Ihe  first  attempt 
was  at-Shoaf  creek,  in  Bond  county,  where  the  people  took  qmte  an  interest  in 
the  undertaking.  A  committee  was  afterward  appomted  by  the  Freshytery  ot 
Missouri  (with  which  the  Presbyterian  churches  of  this  state  were  tfien  eonnecteaj, 
to  consider  the  subject  and  make  a  report      *  *"■■' '"  """""'■f  ■ 


n  connection  with  this  subject 
wa^T^enVy  Messw/Eirisand  Lippincott,  in  Jan.,  1828  Having  visited  several 
phices,  Saturday  night  overtook  them  on  the  south  side  of  Sandy  crecfc,  some  lour 
or  five  miles  south  from  Jacksonville.  ,        ,  ,  .    . 

Mr.  Ellis,  in  order  to  fulfill  his  appointment  to  preach,  continued  hia  journey  on 
Sunday  morning.  "It  was  a  bright  splendid  mornmg.  The  winter  rain  haa 
covered  every  twig  and  blade  of  prairie  grass  with  ice,  and  as  the  risin;;  8!:'i!  w'''™ 
his  clear  rays  athwart  the  plain,  myriads  of  gems  sparkled  wiih  living  li^ht,  and 
JHamond  Grove  might  almost  have  been  fancied  a  vast  eiystal  chandelier.  Jtie 
name  of  Diamond  Grove  was  considerably  more  ancient  than  the  name  or  esist^ 
ence  of  Jacksonvine,  and  was  used  as  a  designation  of  the  region  around  it. 

The  most  convenient  place  for  the  people,  at  that  time,  to  assemble  on  that  hab- 
bath,  was  at  the  house  of  Judge  Leeper,  which  was  about  a  mile  south-east  from 
the  public  square,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  woodland,  which  borders  on 
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the  Mauvaisterre  creek,  and  nearly  east  of  the  spot  where  the  Insane  Hospital  now 
stands.  He  waa  one  of  the  first  membera  of  the  Proabjt«rian  Church  in  Jaekaon- 
ville.  The  principal  sites  whieh  attracted  the  notice  of  the  commissioners  when 
here,  was  the  spot  now  known  as  the  mound  and  the  site  on  which  the  college 
stands. 

Mr.  Ellis  removed  his  residence  from  Kaskaskia  to  Jacksonville,  in  1828,  and 
the  same  year  made  a  report  to  Ihe  society  reapecting  the  seminary.  About  this 
period  seven  members  ol^lhe  theological  department  of  Yale  College,  Conn.,  see- 
ing the  report  of  Mr.  Ellis,  pledged  themselves  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  in  the  distant  and  then  wild  state  of  Hlinois,  The  names  of  these 
joiinf?  men  were,  Theoron  M.  Grosvenor,  Theoron  Baldwin,  J.  M.  Sturteyant  (now 
president  of  the  college),  J.  T.  Brooke,  Blisha  Jenney,  William  Kirby  and  Asa 
Turner.  The  following  is  eitracted  from  President  Sturtevant^s  Historical  Dis- 
conrsB,  delivered  in  Jacksonville  on  the  Quarter  Century  Celebration  at  Illinois 
College,  July  U,  1855,  being  relative  to  his  first  visit  to  Jacksonville: 

"It  was  on  a  bright  Sabbath  morning,  the  15th  day  of  November,  a  little  after 
sunrise,  that  we  came  in  sight  of  Jacksonville.  It  was  already  called,  in  the  ordi- 
nary speech  of  the  people,  a  beautiful  place.  1  had  often  heard  it  called  ao  my- 
self; and  beautiful  it  was,  when  the  bright  face  of  spring  waa  again  spread  over 
it,  though  i(a  beauty  was  God's  work,  and  not  man's.  It  waa  at  that  time  little 
better  than  a  group  of  log  cabins.  The  prairie  was  in  the  sombre  brown  of  antumn, 
with  scarce  a  tree  or  shrub  to  relieve  the  monotony.  To  th,e  north-west,  howeverf 
the  view  was  shut  in  by  an  elevation,  which  a  New  Englander  might  almost  recog- 
nize as  a  hil].  It  waa  crowned  with  a  natural  grove.  Against  the  front  of  the 
grove  was  already  projected  an  edifice  of  brick,  which,  at  that  distance,  and  on 
such  an  elevation,  made  an  appearance  of  considerable  dignity  and  magnificence. 
The  site  on  which  it  stood  charmed  every  beholder.  It  was  the  south  half  of  what 
is  now  our  college  buildings,  then  in  process  of  erection.  We  were  most  cordially 
welcomed  at  the  humble,  but  none  the  leas  hospitable,  dwelling  of  Mr,  Ellis,  *     * 

Our  arrival  was  expected,  and  preaching  was  appointed.  At  the  proper  hour 
we  repaired  to  the  place  of  worship.  What  would  our  people  s^  now,  if  we  were 
to  invite  them  to  assemble  in  such  a  place  for  public  worship  ?  Itwas  a  log  school 
house,  some  20  feet  square,  with  a  floor  of  split  logs,  and  seats,  so  far  as  there  were 
an^  of  the  same,  with  holes  bored  in  them,  and  sticks  driven  in  for  legs.  The 
chimney  was  of  the  style  and  structure  most  approved  for  log-cabins,  bailt  out  of 
doors,  of  logs  and  sticks,  and  occupying  near  half  of  one  side  of  the  room.  Such 
was  its  condition  the  first  time  1  met  the  congregation  in  that  place.  Before  the 
next  Sabbath,  the  chimney  had  either  fallen  down  or  been  removed,  in  prepara- 
tion for  an  arrangement  for  warming  the  house  by  a  stove.  For  two  or  three  Sab- 
baths we  met  there,  before  this  vast  opening  in  one  side  was  again  closed  up.  Desk 
or  pulpit  there  was  none,  an  awkward  circumstance  to  one  just  from  the  school  of 
iheolog',  with  no  faith  in  the  possibility  of  preaching  without  a  manuscript  before 
him.  Yet,  on  that  day,  thia  was  the  unlucky  predicament  of  your  speaker.  On 
the  firat  Sabbath  the  audience  was  small,  and  a  chair  was  set  for  the  preacher  in 
one  corner  of  the  room.  On  the  second  Sabbath  the  house  was  crowded.  The 
chair  was  missing.  The  deficiency  of  seats  had  been  supplied  by  bringing  in  rails 
from  a  neighboring  fence,  and  laying  them  across  from  one  seat  to  another,  and 
thus  covering  over  the  whole  area  vrith  'sittings.'  Those  who  could  not  thus  be 
accommodated,  crowded  around  the  ample  opening  where  the  chimney  had  been, 
and  heard  standing  in  the  open  air.  There  was  a  state  of  democratic  equality  in 
the  congr^ation,  which  would  have  done  good  to  the  heart  of  a  thorough-going 
leveler.  'The  preacher  found  a  seat,  where  he  could,  among  the  congregation ; 
laid  his  Bible  and  hymn  book  on  the  rail  by  his  side,  and  rose  in  his  place  and  ad- 
dressed the  congregation  as  best  he  might 

When  the  day  appointed  arrived,  we  repaired  to  the  still  unfinished  edifice,  then 
a  full  mile  distant  from  Jacksonville,  where  we  found  the  room  which  has  ever 
since  been  used  aa  a  chapel,  finished,  lacking  the  desk,  the  lathing  and  piastering, 
and  for  the  most  part  the  seating.  The  rest  of  the  building  was  in  a  still  more  un- 
finiahed  condition.  Of  course  its  impression  was  far  enough  from  inviting.  Nine 
pupils  presented  themselves  on  that  day.     They  were  Alvin  M.  Dison,  James  "P. 
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Stewart,  from  Bond  ooanty,  Merril  Rattan  and  Hampton  Rattan,  from  Greene 
nounty,  Samuel  R.  Si  mm  a, 'Chatham  H.  Simms,  Rollin  Mears,  Chailes  B.  Barton, 
and  a,  youtb  hy  the  name  of  Miller,  of  Morgan  county.  They  were  al!  to  begin 
their  stadies  in  the  first  rudiments,  for  it  is  not  known  that  there  was,  at  that  time, 
in  the  state,  a  single  youth  fitted  for  the  freshman  olaea.  in  an  American  college. 
The  pnpils  were  called  together,  ft  portion  of  scripture  was  read,  a  few  remarks 
were  made  on  the  magnituae  of  the  errand  which  tod  brought  ua  there." 

The  first  printing  office  in  Jacksonville,  was  set  up  by  James  G.Edwards,  of 
Boston,  who  afterward  removed  to  Burlington,  Iowa.  He  was  the  printer  and  edi- 
tor of  the  "  Western  Observer."  His  printing  office  is  the  building  in  the  roar 
of  that  of  Dr.  Mavo  McLean  Reed,  a  native  of  South  Windsor,  Connecticut  Dr. 
Reed  emigrated  to  Jacksonville  in  1830,  from  South  Windsor,  with  Mr.  Elihu 
Wolcntt  and  his  family.  Mr.  W.  traveled  with  his  own  team  from  Connecticut, 
and  arrived  here  on  the  6th  of  November,  having  been  six  weeks  on  the 
journey. 

About  1,000  Portuguese  emigrants  reside  in  Jacksonville  and  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity, being  sent  here  by  a  society  in  New  York.  They  are  from  the  Island  of 
Maderia,  and  were  brought  to  embrace  the  Pfotestant  faith,  through  the  instm- 
mentaJity  of  Dr.  Kally,  a  Scotchman  who  went  to  reside  in  Maderia  for  the  health 
of  his  wife.  They  have  a  minister  named  De  Mattoes,  who  preaches  in  their  na- 
tive language.  They  are  an  industrious  and  frugal  people:  most  of  them  have 
houses  of  their  own,  with  from  two  to  ten  acres  of  land;  a  few  have  30  or  40  acres. 
They  have  additions,  occasionally,  from  their  native  country; 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  Jacksonville;  the  first 
from  the  graveyard  in  the  vicinity  of  the  colleges;  the  others,  in  the  city 
graveyard.  Col.  Hardin  (the  inscription  on  whose  monunient  is  given  below) 
was  much  esteemed,  and  represented  this  district  in  congress,  from  1843  to 
1845.  Being  at  the  head  of  the  Illinois  militia,  he  was  request«d,  by  the 
governor  of  the  state,  to  tjike  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  Illinois  volun- 
teers. He  at  first  declined,  not  fully  approving  of  the  Mexican  War.  But 
being  over-persuaded,  and  desirous  of  obtaining  the  approbation  of  all  classes 
of  his  fellow-eitizens,  he  finally  consented.  Tearing  himself  from  his  wife 
and  children,  he  embarked,  with  his  regiment,  for  Mexico;  but  as  in  many 
other  like  instances,  it  proved  with  him,  that 

"  The  paths  of  Olory  load  bnt  to  the  Grave." 

In  the  battle  of  Euena  Vista,  Col.  Hardin  having  obtained  permission  to 
march  upon  the  enemy  at  a  certain  point,  was  suddenly  attacked  by  an  over- 
whelming force  of  Mexicans  concealed  in  a  ravine,  when  he  fell  pierced  with 
many  wounds.  His  remains  were  found  among  the  slain,  brought  home  and 
interred  with  military  honors. 

ALEKsBDEBDuNLOPiliorD  May  6th,  A.D.  1791,  in  ITajette  Co.,KentQOky.  D^efl  Nov.  10, 
A.D.  1B53.  Alex.  Dnnlop  volunteered  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  war  with  Englttnil  in  1812, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Dudley's  defeat,  May  7,  ISIS.  Commanded  a  company  during 
the  Seminole  War,  also  the  detachment  that  caplnred  Bt.  Marks,  April  7,  1818,  making 
priaonera,  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.  Was  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Illinois, 
184S.     WasoommisaionedM^oroftheP.  8.  Army  1816,  and  wafl  present  at  the  fall  of  Vera 


1810.    Diedo 

Col.  John  J.  Hsedi 
n  the  field  of'bat'ue 

N,  of  the  1st  Beg.  of  III.  volunleBrs, 
[47.     Born  in  Frankfort,  Ky.,  on  thi 
in  the  S7th  year  of  hia  age. 

.  glorionaly  fell  in  the 
9  6tb  day  of  January, 

William  B. 
tion,  being  m 

.  PiKaaoH  died  Sept. 
ider  appointment  ns 

30, 1854,  on  tte  eye  of  hia  departnr 
mlBsiomuT  teacher  by  the  A.  B.  C, 

e  to  the  Cherokee  N»- 
,  F.  M.,  aged  24.     He 
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Bloom  iiGTn\  beau  fully  b  tu  ed  on  K  ne  of  lie  Illinola  Central 
Ra  a  1  (.1  n  le  N  E  f  m  =;ri-  n  fie  ]  ud  1  o  S  W,  from  Cliicago, 
I  e  ul  a  d  ou  on  an       lu  at  n^,    u  face  g  v  n    a  fine  prospect  of 

the  fert  le  pare  lands    n  the  v  c      y      The  c  ty  s  generally  very  neatly 


.\"i.'j 


c. 


built,  having  the  appearance  of  thrift  and  prosperity,  and  some  of  the  baild- 
ings  near  the  public  square,  are  raagitiScent  in  their  appearance.  This  place 
contains  the  State  Normal  University,  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  two 
female  seminaries,  several  banks,  H  churches,  various,  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, and  a  population  of  about  8,000. 

The  first  settler  and  father  of  the  town,  waa  John  Aflin,  a  native  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who  was  raised  in  Ohio,  Kentucky  Bnd  fndiana,  he  having  lived,  in  the  early 
period  of  his  life  in  each  of  those  states.  He  was  at  first  attracted  to  this  spot  by 
the  eitreme  beautv  of  the  gropes.  Being  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the 
country,  he  found  it  was  on  a  direct  line  from  the  foot  of  the  rapids  of  the 
Illinois,  near  La  SaUeto  Cairo,  also  from  Chicago  to  Alton  and  St  Louis.  These 
considerations  induced  him  to  locate  himself  on  this  point,  believing  it  was  des- 
tined to  become  one  of  importance.  It  was  for  a  period  called  Blooming  Grove, 
and  from  this  circumstance  Mr.  Allin  gave  it  its  present  name.  This  section  of 
country  appears  to  have  been  a  favorite  spot  with  the  Indians.  Mr.  A,  states  that 
he  had  seen  the  signs  or  remains  of  30  Indian  villages,  within  a  compasR  of  30 
miles  around  Bloomington.  At  the  time  of  his  arriv^  two  tribes,  the  Kieliapnoa 
and  Delawares,  lived  within  some  15  or  20  miles.  The  Kiokapoos  were  5  or  600 ; 
the  Delawares  were  about  haLf  that  number.     The  Kicltapoos  left  in  1832. 

Mr.  Allin  came  in  1S29,  and  erected  his  log  cabin  on  the  edge  of  the  timbei  op 
posit*  where  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  now  stands,  and  he  set  out  most  of  tlie 
trees  growing  in  that  vicinity.  He  brought  a  quantity  of  goods  with  him,  which 
he  kept  in  a  part  of  his  cabin,  and  opened  the  first  store  in  Bloommgton  bamuel 
Durley,  a  young  man  born  in  Kentucky,  then  nearly  of  age,  acted  as  clerk.  Itev 
James  Latta,  the  second  settler,  built  bis  habitation  about  20  rod?  west  Irnm  Mr 
Allin 'h;  he  was  a  Methodist  preacher,  universally  esteemed  by  all  clatises      Mr 
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Allin  found  him  living  in  a  cabin  about  Tour  miles  sonth-west  of  Bloom ington,  on 
t^uj;ar  creek,  and  induced  him  to  remove.  M.  L,  Covel,  and  Col.  A.  Gridley, 
merchants  from  the  state  of  New  York,  were  aJso  prominent  men  among  the  first 
settlerB. 

The  first  school  house  was  built  in  1830.  It  was  constrneted  of  logs,  and  stood 
on  the  edge  of  the  timber,  about  20  rods  west  of  Mr,  Allin 's  house.  This  waa  the 
first  public  building  opened  for  religious  meetings.  The  first  seminary  was  opened 
hj  Bev.  Lemuel  Foster,  in  1836;  he  lired,  preached,  and  kept  Bohool  in  the  same 
building.  Mr.  Foster  was  originally  from  New  England,  and  was  the  first  Frpsby- 
terian  minister,  if  we  except  a  Mr.  SicGhororGear,  whowas  of  feeble  constitution, 
and  died  very  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  place.  The  first  regular  physician  was 
John  Anderson,  of  Kentucky.  Henry  Miller,  from  Ohio,  kept  die  first  house  of  en- 
tertainment; it  was  a  log  house  a  few  rods  from  Mr.  Allin's. 
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South-eastern  Diew  of  Peoria. 

appearance  of  the  ranlral  part  of  the  cttj,  as  il  iBeDlered  Sx 
:hf,  Bailroad  anij  the  Paorla  bridge.  Part  of  the  Bailrcad  I 
boat  landing  oil  the  right.    The  draw  or  swing  of  tlio  brid) 


McLean  county,  named  from  Judge  MeLean,  of  Ohio,  was  formed  in  1831,  At 
this  period  there  were  but  SO  or  40  families  living  within  the  present  limits  of  the 
county,  Mr.  Allin  donated  the  site  of  the  town  plot  for  the  county  seat  The 
first  court  bouse  was  a  small  framed  building,  whicli  stood  on  the  present  public 
square,  Mr,  Allin  was  chosen  the  first  senator  from  the  conntv  in  1836,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  office  for  four  years.  Jesse  W.  Fell,  distinguished  for  his  enterprise 
and  public  spirit,  edited  and  published  the  BtooMisoroM  Obsebvee,  the  first 
newspaper  printed  in  the  place.  It  was  printed  in  a  small  building  on  West  street, 
Ions;  since  removed.  The  construction  of  the  Central  Railroad  with  the  grants 
of  lands  by  congress  on  the  route,  gave  an  important  impulse  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  town. 

Peoria  is  situated  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of  Illinois  River,  at  the  out- 
let of  Peoria  Lake,  70  miles  north  from  Springfield,  193  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Illinois,  and  151  south-west  of  Chicago.  It  is  the  most  populous  town 
on  the  river,  and  one  of  the  most  important  and  commercial  in  the  state.  The 
river  is  navigable  for  steamboats  in  all  stages  of  water,  and  is  the  channel  of 
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i  trade  in  grain,  lumber,  pork,  etc.  It  has  a  regular  comma- 
nication  with  St.  Louis  bj  8l«amboats,  and  with  Chicago  by  means  of  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  and  by  railroads  to  places  in  every  direction. 
The  city  is  handsomely  situated  on  an  elevation  above  the  flood,  and  slopes 
gradually  to  the  river,  rendering  drainage  laws  unnecessary,  and  the  grading 
of  the  streets  an  easy  task.  The  streets  are  all  100  feet  wide.  Back  of  the 
town  is  a  range  of  bluffs,  from  60  to  100  feet  high,  commanding,  from  their 
eummits,  a  mDst  extensive  and  beautiful  prospect.  It  has  numerous  steam 
mills,  distilleries,  manufactories,  etc.  It  contains  28  churches,  and  about 
16,000  inhabitants. 

Peoria  derived  its  name  from  the  PeoriaB,  one  of  the  five  tribes  known  aa  the 
Jllini,  or  Minneway  nation.  In  the  autumn  of  1679,  La  Salle  and  his  oo-voya^ew, 
from  Canada,  sailed  for  this  region  of  country,  by  way  of  tho  lakes  to  Chicaiio, 
where  he  established  a  fort.  Leaving  a  few  men  for  a,  garrison,  he  set  out  with 
hia  canoes,  nine  in  number,  with  three  or  four  men  in  each,  about  the  Ist  of 
December,  for  the  Illinois  and  Miasissippi  Rivers,  by  ascending  St  Joseph  Riser 
Michigan,  and  across  the  portage  to  Kan-ka-kee,  a  main  branch  of  the  Illinois 
River,  and  then  down  the  river  to  Peoria.  Among  La  Salle's  compauiona,  were 
M.  de  Tonti,  who  acted  as  historian. 

M.  de  Tonti,  in  hia  account  of  this  voyage,  says:  "The  same  day  (January  4, 
1680),  we  went  through  a  lake  formed  by  the  river,  about  aeven  .leagues  long  and 
one  broad.  The  savages  call  that  place  Fimitceuii,  that  ia,  \n  their  tongue, 'a  place 
whore  there  is  abundance  of  fat  heasta.'  After  passing  through  this  [Peoria]  lake, 
the^  came  again  to  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  found  themselves  between  two 
Indian  encampments.  Thia  was  where  the  bridges  are  now  built  On  perceiving 
the  atrangers,  the  Indians  fled;  hut  some  were  bold  enough  to  return,  when  one 
of  their  chiefs  came  and  inijuired  who  they  were,  and  what  were  their  objects. 
They  werji  answered  by  the  interpreter,  that  they  were  French,  and  that  their  ob- 
ject was  to  make  known  to  them  the  God  of  Heaven;  fo  offer  them  the  protec- 
tion of  the  King  of  France,  and  to  trade  with  them.  This  was  well  received, 
and  the  calumet,  or  pipe  of  peace,  was  smoked  by  each  party  as  a  token  of 
peace  and  friendship.  A  great  feast  was  held,  which  lasted  for  several  days, 
attended  with  dancing,  on  the  part  of  the  nativea,  and  firing  of  guna  and  other 
deraonatrationa  of  joy  on  the  part  of  the  French. 

M.  La  Salle  erected  a  fort  on  the  south-eastern  bank  of  the  Illinoia,  which  he 
named  Orene-coeur  [Bursted  heart],  on  account  of  the  grief  he  felt  for  the  loss  of 
one  of  his  chief  trading  barks  richly  laden,  and  for  the  mutiny  and  villainous  con- 
duct of  aome  of  hia  companions  who  first  attempted  to  poison  and  then  desert  him. 
This  fort  ia  suppoaed  to  have  stood  on  land  owned  by  Mr.  Wren,  aome  two  or 
three  mil ea  eastward  of  Peoria.  The  exact  date  of  the  first  permanent  settlement 
in  Illinois,  can  not  now  be  ascertained,  unless  this  fort  or  trading  post  of  Creve- 
coeur  be  regarded  the  first,  and  there  is  no  eridence  that  this  remained  a  perma- 
nent ata.tJon. 

After  the  conquest  of  Canada,  the  Illinois  country  fell  into  the  possession  of  Great 
Britain.  In  1766,  the  "Quebec  Bill"  passed  the  British  parliament,  which  placed 
Illinois  and  the  North-western  Territory  under  the  local  adminiatration  of  Canada. 
The  conqueetof  the  North-western  Territory,  by  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark,  in  1778, 
was  the  next  event  of  importance.  It  was  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Virginia,  and  the  country  of  Illinois  was  organised.  In  the  year  1796,  Peoria 
was  described  as  "an  Indian  village,  composed  of  psendo  savages,"  made  of  the 
native  tribe  of  "Peoriaca  Indiana,  and  "  Canadian  French,"  a  few  Indian  traders 
and  huntera.  In  Dec,  1812,  a  CapL  Craig  was  sent  here  by  Gov.  Edwards,  to 
chastise  the  disorderlv  Indiana  and  their  allies,  if  any  of  them  might  be  found  at 
thia  little  French  village.  Capt  Craig  found  a  pretext  for  burning  this  French 
town,  which  had  been  laid  out  by  them,  embracing  about  one  half  of  the  Ist  ward 
of  the  present  city,  the  center  of  this  village  being  at  or  about  the  entrance 
of  the  bridge  across  the  Illinois  River.  Capt  Craig  excused  himself  for  this 
act,  by  accusing  the  French  of  being  in  league  with  the  Indians,  and  by  alleging 
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that  his  boats  were  fired  upon  from  the  town,  while  lying  at  anchor  before  it. 
This  the  French  inhabitants  denied,  and  chatted  Craig  with  unprovoked  cruelty. 
This  place  was  then  called  "La  vi/le  Mailleit,"  from  ita  founder,  Ilypolite 
MaiUeit,  who  moved  here  in  1778,  and  commenced  the  bnilding  otthisville. 

In  1830,  John  Ilamlin  and  John  Sharp  built  the  first  flouring  mill  ever  erected 
in  this  part  of  the  state,  on  the  Kickapoo,  or  Eed  Bnd  creek,  about  three  milea  W. 
of  Peoria  The  next  was  erected  in  Oct,  1837,  by  Judge  Hale  and  John  Easton, 
about  four  miles  from  the  city.  In  the  spring  of  1834,  the  only  building  W.  of 
the  corner  of  Main  and  Waahington-streetB  was  a  barn;  the  entire  town  then  con- 
sisted of  but  seven  framed  hous^,  and  about  thrice  that  number  of  log  tenements 
— but  during  this  season  about  forty  houses  and  stores  were  erected.  About  this 
time,  the  old  jail,  standing  on  the  alley  between  Monroe  and  Perry-streeta,  was 
built,  a  hewn  log  building,  only  36  feet  square  and  14  high;  the  lower  story  formed 
for  a  cell,  entered  bj  a  trap  door  from  the  second  story,  which  was  used  for  a  com- 
mon prisoa  The  court  house  vias  a  log  building  on  flie  bank,  in  which  the  jurors 
slept  at  night  on  their  blankets  on  the  floor.  Thecourtsbeing  usually  held  in  warm 
weather,  after  the  grand  jurors  received  their  charge,  in  court  time,  the  grand 
jury  sat  under  the  shade  of  a  crab  apple  tree,  and  the  petit  jury  in  a  potato  hole 
(that  had  been  partially  filled  up)  in  the  vicinity.  The  venerable  Isaac  Waters 
was  clerk  of  the  court  His  office  and  dwelling  were  in  a  small  log  cabin,  where 
now  stands  Toby  &  Anderson's  plow  factory.  J.  L.  Bogardos,  the  postmaster,  kept 
his  office  in  a  log  cabin  near  Sweney  &  Ham's  steam  milL 

Peoria  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1831,  and  as  a  city  in  1844.  The  first  city 
officers  were  Hon.  Wm.  Hale,  mayor ;  Peter  Sweat,  Chester  Hamlin,  Clark  Cleave- 
land,  Harvey  Lightner,  J.  Ij.  KnoVlton,  John  Hamlin,  Charles  Kettelle,  and  A.  P. 
Bartlett,  as  aldermen.  The  Peoria  bridge,  across  the  Illinois  River,  with  its  abuir 
ments,  ia  2,600  feet  long,  was  finished  in  1849,  and  cost  of  about  f  33,000.  In  1818 
the  first  canal  boat  arrived  from  Lake  Michigan.  The  first  steamboat  that  arrived 
at  Peoria  was  the  "  Liberty,"  in  the  month  of  December,  1829.  The  first  news- 
paper waa  the  "  Illinois  Champion,"  published  by  A.  8.  Buxton  and  Henry  Wol- 
ford,  March  10,  1834.  The  first  daily  paper  was  called  the  "  Daily  Register,"  pub- 
lished by  Picket  &  Woodcock;  the  first  number  was  issued  June  28,  IMS. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  the  first  formed  in  the  place,  was  organized  in 
Aug.,  1834,  by  Rev.  Zadock  Hall,  of  the  Chicago  circuit,  Dr.  Heath,  of  St.  Louts, 
and  Rev,  John  St  Clair,  of  Ottawa.  Their  meetings,  at  first,  were  held  in  the  old 
court  house.  The  first  church  edifice,  the  Main-street  Presbyterian  chureh.  was 
erected  April,  1836,  The  church,  consisting  of  eight  members,  was  organized 
in  Dec,,  1834,  by  Rev  Romulus  Barnes  and  Rev,  Flavel  Baaeom.  St  Jude's  church 
(Bpiaoopal)  was  organized  here  in  1834 ;  SL  Paars  church  building  was  erected  in 
Sept,,  1850.  The  Baptist  church  was  constituted  in  Aug.,  1836,  The  Second 
Presbyterian  church  waa  organized  Oct,  1840, 

The  following  sketch  of  a  campaign  against  the  Indians,  at  Peoria  and 
Tieinity,  id  the  war  of  1812,  ia  from  Peek's  edition  of  Perkins'  Annals: 

During  the  campaign  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1813,  all  the  companies  of 
rangers,  from  Illinois  and  Missouri,  were  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Howard. 
Large  parties  of  hostile  Indians  were  known  to  have  collected  about  Peoria,  and 
scouting  parties  traversed  the  district  between  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Rivers, 
then  an  entire  wilderness. 

It  was  from  these  marauding  parties  that  the  frontier  settlements  of  Illinois  and 
Missouri,  were  harassed.  It  became  an  object  of  no  small  importance,  to  pene- 
trate the  country  over  which  they  ranged,  and  establish  a  fort  at  FeorEa,  and  thus 
drive  them  to  the  northern  wilderness.  Our  authorities  for  the  incidents  of  the 
campaign,  are  a  long  letter  from  the  honorable  John  Reynolds,  who  was  a  non-com- 
missioned ofioer  in  a  company  of  spies,  and  the  '  Missouri  Giwette,'  of  November 
6th  The  rendezvous  for  the  Illinois  regiment  was  'Camp  Russell,'  two  miles 
north  of  Edwardaville,  The  whole  party,  when  collected,  made  up  of  the  rangers, 
volunteers  and  militia,  amounted  to  about  1,400  men,  under  the  commiind  of  Gen. 
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Howard.  Eobert  Wash,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Walker,  of  8t  Louis,  were  of  his  staE 
Colonels  Benjajnin  Stephenson,  then  of  Kandcilph  county,  Illinois,  and  Alexan- 
der McNair,  of  St  Ix>ms,  commanded  the  regiments.  W.  B.  Whiteside  and  John 
Moredook,  of  Illinois,  were  majors  in  the  second  regiment,  and  William  Christy 
and  N^han  Boone,  filled  the  same  office  in  the  first,  or  Missouri  regiment  A  Maj. 
Desha,  a  United  States  officer  from  Tennessee,  was  in  the  army,  hut  what  post 
he  occupied  we  do  not  iearn.  CoL  B.  R  Clemson,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
was  inspector.  Gov.  Eeynolds  states,  there  were  some  United  States  rangers  from 
Kentucky,  and  a  oompanv  from  Vincennes.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  names  of  all  the  subaltern  officers.  We  know  that  Samuel  Whiteside,  Joseph 
Phillips,  Nathaniel  Journey   and   Samiuel  Judy,  were    captiuns    in   the    Illinois 

The  Illinois  regiment  lay  encamped  on  the  Piaaau,  opposite  Portage  de  Sioux, 
waiting  for  more  troops,  for  three  or  four  weeks.  They  then  commenced  the 
march,  and  swam  their  horses  over  the  Illinois  River,  about  two  miles  above  the 
month.  On  the  high  ground  in  Calhoun  county,  they  had  a  skirmish  with  a  party 
of  Indians.  The  Missouri  troops,  with  Gen.  Howard,  crossed  the  Mississippi  from 
Fort  Mason,  and  fomiitd  a  junction  with  the  Illinois  troops.  The  baggage  and  men 
were  transported  in  canoes,  and  the  horses  swam  the  river. 

The  army  marched  for  a  number  of  days  along  the  Mississippi  bottom.  On 
or  near  the  site  of  Quiuoy  wi'  a  large  '^c  village  and  an  encampment,  that  must 
have  contain  d  a  thousind  warr  ors  It  appeared  to  have  been  deserted  but  a 
short  per    d 

Thu  irmy  umtinued  ts  march  near  the  M  s  ss  ppi,  some  distance  above  the 
Lower  Kap  da  ind  tl  en  struck  across  tl  e  pra  r  ps  for  the  Illinois  Kiver,  which 
they  red*"hed  below  the  mouth  of  Spion  Ever  and  marched  to  Peoria  village. 
Here  was  %  small  stockade  commanded  by  Col  Nicholas  of  the  United  Statee 
Army  1  wo  daj  s  pr  ous  tl  e  Ind  ana  had  made  an  attack  on  the  fort,  and  wers 
repulsed.  Iho  army,  on  its  miroh  from  the  ^Iississippi  to  the  Illinois  Kiver,  found 
numerous  fresh  trails,  all  passing  northward,  which  indicated  tliat  the  savages  were 
fleeing  in  that  direction. 

Neit  morning  the  general  marched  his  troops  to  the  Senatchwine,  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  head  of  Peoria  Lake,  whiwe  was  an  old  Indian  village,  called 
Gomo's  village.  Here  they  found  the  enemy  baid  taken  water  and  ascended  the  lUi- 
noia.  This.and  two  other  villages,  were  burnt.  Finding  no  enemyto^ht,  the  army 
was  marched  baok  to  Peoria,  lo  assist  the  reptikr  troops  in  building  ^rt  Clark,  so 
denominated  in  memory  of  the  old  hero  of  1778;  and  Maj.  Christy,  with  a  party, 
was  ordered  to  ascend  the  river  with  two  keel  boats,  duly  armed  and  protected,  to 
tite  foot  of  tlie  rapids,  and  break  up  any  Indian  establishments  that  might  Lie  in 
that  quarter.  Maj.  Roone,  with  a  detachment  was  dispatched  to  scour  Ihe  coun- 
try on  Spoon  River,  in  the  direction  »f  Rook  Eiver. 

The  rangers  and  militia  passed  to  the  east  side  of  the  Illinois,  cut  timber,  which 
they  hauled  on  (ruck  wheels  by  drag  ropes  to  the  lake,  and  rafted  it  across.  The 
fort  was  erected  by  the  reijular  troops  under  Capt  Phillips.  In  preparing  the 
timber,  the  rangers  and  militia  were  engaged  about  two  weeks. 

Maj.  Christy  and  the  boats  returned  from  the  rapids  without  any  discovery,  ex- 
cept additional  proofs  of  the  alarm  and  fright  of  the  enemy,  and  Maj.  Boone  re- 
turned with  his  force  with  the  same  observations. 

It  was  the  plan  of  Gea  Howard  to  return  by  a  tour  through  the  E«ck  River 
vallej,  bat  the  cold  weather  set  in  unusually  early.  By  the  middle  of  October  it 
was  intensely  cold,  the  troops  had  no  clothing  for  a  winter  campaign,  and  their 
horses  would,  in  all  probability,  foil ;  the  Indiana  had  evidently  fled  alon^  distance 
in  the  interior,  so  that,  all  thin^  considered,  he  resolved  to  return  the  direct  route 
to  Camp  Russell,  where  the  militia  and  volunteers  were  disbanded  on  the  2:id  of 
Oofober,  Supplies  of  provisions,  and  munitions  of  war  had  been  sent  to  Peoria,  in 
boats,  which  had  reachcQ  there  a  few  days  previous  to  the  army. 

It  may  seem  to  those,  who  delight  in  tales  of  fighting  and  bloodshed,  that  this 
expedition  was  a  very  insignificant  aflair.  Very  few  Indians  were  killed,  very 
little  fighting  done,  but  one  or  tn-o  of  the  army  were  lost,  and  yet,  aa  a  meiins  of 
protecting  lie  frontier  settlements  of  these  territories,  it  was  most  efficient,  and 
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gave  at  least  sii  montha  quiet  to  the  people.  After  this,  Indians  shook  their  heads 
and  said, '  White  men  like  the  leaves  in  tlie  forest— like  the  grasa  in  the  prairies — ■ 
they  grow  everywhere.' " 


e  of  Qvincy,  from  fhe  south 
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QtriNCT,  the  countj  seat  of  Adams  county  and  a  port  of  entry,  is  situated 
on  a  beautiful  elevation,  about  125  feet  above  the  Mississippi,  and  eommanda 
a  fine  view  for  five  or  sis  miles  in  each  direction.  It  is  109  milea  from 
Springfield,  268  miles  from  Chicago,  by  railroad,  and  160  above  St.  Louis. 
It  contains  a  large  public  square,  a  court  house,  many  beautiful  public  and 
private  edifices,  several  banks,  a  number  of  extensive  flouring  and  other 
mills,  and  manufactories  of  various  kinds,  with  iron  founderies,  machine 
shops,  etc.  Flour  is  exported  to  a  great  extent,  and  large  quantities  of  pro- 
visions are  packed.  The  bluffs  in  front  of  the  city  may  oe  considered  as  one 
vast  limestone  quarry,  from  which  building  stone  of  a  hard  and  durable 
quality  can  be  taken  and  transported  to  any  section  of  the  country,  by  steam- 
boat and  railroad  facilities  immediately  at  hand.  Five  newspapers  are  printed 
here,  three  daily  and  two  in  the  German  language,  one  of  which  is  daily. 
Population  about  16,000. 

The  "Quincy  English  and  German  Male  and  Female  Seminary,"  an  in- 
corporated and  recently  established  institution,  is  designed  for  a  male  and 
female  college  of  the  highest  grade,  for  which  a  largo  and  elegant  building 
is  already  constructed.  The  streets  cross  at  right  angles,  those  running  N. 
and  S,  bear  the  name  of  the  states  of  the  Union.  The  present  bounds  of 
the  city  extend  two  and  a  half  miles  each  way.  The  river  at  the  landing  is 
one  mile  wide.  Running  along  and  under  the  NM.  front  of  the  city,  lies  a 
beauiifiil  bay,  formerly  called  "Boston  Bay,"  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
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Boatonian  having  once  navigated  tis  craft  up  this  bay,  mistaking  it  for  the 
main  channel  of  the  river. 

Quincy  was  originally  selected  as  a  town  site  by  John  Wood,  of  the  state  of  Now 
York;  for  BeTeralyearis  he  was  mayor  of  this  cilj  and  lientenant  eovernor  of  the 
state.  Mr.  Wood  huilt  his  cahin  (18  hy  20  feet)  in  Deo.,  1822,  without  nails  or 
Hawed  lumber.  This  huilding,  the  first  in  the  place,  stood  near  the  foot  of  Dela^ 
ware-atreet,  about  15  rods  B.  of  Thayer's  alcohol  factory.  At  this  time  there  were 
only  three  white  inhabitantB  within  the  present  county  of  Adams,  and  these  were 
obliged  to  go  to  Atlas,  40  miles  distant,  to  a  horse  mill  for  corn  meal,  their  princi- 
pal breadstuff  In  Nov.,  1825,  the  county  court  ordered  a  survey  and  plat  of  the 
town  to  be  made,  and  the  lots  to  be  advertised  for  sale.  Henry  H.  Snow,  the  clerk, 
and  afterward  judge,  Iwd  off  230  lota,  99  by  108  feet,  reserving  a  public  square  in 
the  center  of  the  town.  It  received  ita  name,  Quincy,  on  the  day  that  John  Qtiinaf 
Adams  was  inaugurated  president  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  present  site  of  Quincy  once  stood  an  old  Sac  village.  At  tJie  time  the 
town  was  surveyed,  it  was  covered  with  forest  trew  and  hazel  bushes,  excepting 
about  two  acres  of  prairie  ground  where  the  public  square  was  laid  out  In  the 
trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place,  balls  were  found  which  had  been  shot  into  them 
fifty  or  more  years  before.  A  few  years  since  an  iron  ring  and  staple  were  found 
sisty  feet  below  the  earth's  surface.  In  the  mounds  in  and  about  the  city  are 
found  Indian  bones  and  armor  of  ancient  date. 

John  Wood,  from  the  state  of  Now  York ;  Hen^  H.  Snow,  from  New  Hamp- 
shire; Willard  Keyes,  from  Vermont;  Jeremiah  Rose  and  Rufos  Brown,  from 
New  York;  and  Ashur  Anderson,  from  Pennsylvania,  may  be  considered  as  prom- 
inent men  among  the  first  settlers.  Drs.  J.  N.  Ralston,  from  Kentucky,  and  S.  W. 
Rogers,  from  New  York,  were  the  first  physicians  in  the  order  of  time.  The  first 
house  of  worship  in  the  place,  was  erected  by  the  First  Oongregationalist  Society, 
in  1833  and  '34:  Rer.  Asa  Turner,  from  Massachusetts,  was  the  first  minister.  The 
building  is  now  used  aa  a  carriage  shop,  on  Fourth-street,  and  stands  on  the  spot 
where  it  was  first  erected.  The  first  school  was  taught,  in  1827,  by  Mr.  Mendall, 
in  a  log  school  house,  which  stood  on  a  lot  fronting  Hampshire-street,  between 
Second  and  Third-streets.  The  first  court  house  ana  jail  was  built  of  lo^,  and 
was  nearly  on  the  spot  where  the  present  court  house  is  situated.  C.  M.TVood, 
from  New  York,  wiw  the  first  printer;  he  printed  the  first  paper,  the  "Illinois 
Bounty  Land  Register,"  in  18-15,  since  mei^ed  into  the  Quincy  Herald.  The  first 
ferry  was  established  by  Willard  Keyes.  The  first  store  was  opened,  in  1826,  by 
Ashur  Anderson,  who  opened  his  Btoek,  valued  at  $1,000,  in  Brown's  log  tavern. 
In  1828,  Robert  Tiilsou  and  Charles  Holmes  established  themselves  as  merchants 
in  a  log  cabin  on  the  north  side  of  the  square,  in  what  was  later  known  as  the 
old  "  Land  Office  HoteL"  Afterward,  they  erected  for  their  accommodation  the 
Jirsi  framed  building  in  the  town.  It  still  remains,  and  has  long  been  known  as 
the  old  "Post  Office  Corner." 

"  Without  access  to  market,  or  to  mill,  the  first  settlers  of  Quincy  built  their  houses 
without  mdle,  brick,  or  mortar,  the  principal  uteuaila  used  being  the  aie  and  the  auger. 
The  necessaries  of  life  were  aoareelj  attainable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  luiuries.  In  the 
cultivation  of  their  land,  viz.;  30  acres  of  corn  (without  fence)  they  were  obliged  to  go  30 
miles  tfl  have  their  plows  sharpened.  One  man  would  swing  a  plowshare  on  each  side  of 
an  Indian  pony,  pile  on  such  otlier  articles  of  iron  aa  needed  repali's,  lay  In  a  stock  oi  pro- 

The  number  of  inhabitants  during  the  first  year  increased  to  siiteenj  from  1835  to  183!i, 
they  increased  to  five  hundred;  during  all  which  time  thej  continued  to  import  their  bacon 
and  flour.  Aa  late  as  18.19,  when  the  Black  Hank  war  broke  out,  the  Indians,  pHncipally 
of  the  Sao  and  Fox  tribes,  were  very  numerons,  the  shores  of  the  river  being  frequently 
covered  with  their  wigwams,  both  above  and  below  the  town.  Coming  in  from  their  hunt- 
ing escursions,  they  brought  large  quantities  of  feathers,  deer-skina,  mo 
honey,  maple  augar,  grass  floor  mats,  venison,  mnsferat  and  coon-skina. 

Alton  is  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  25  miles  N.  from  St.  Louis, 
3  miles  aboye  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River,  20  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois,  and  75  miles  S.W.  of  Springfield.     The  site  of  the  city  is  quite  un- 
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even  and  broken,  with  high  and  stony  hluffs,  and  in  front  of  it  the  Missis- 
sippi runs  almost  a  dne  course  from  east  to  west.  The  city  contains  a  splen- 
did city  hail,  10  churches,  and  a  cathedral  in  its  interior  superior  to  anything 
of  the  kind  in  the  western  states.     Five  newspapers  are  published  here.     As 


Nortk-mestern  view  of  Alton 


a  manufacturing  point,  Alton  has  hatdiy  an  equal  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  the  city  is  now  in  a  flourishing  condition,  having  at  hand  limestone  for 
bnilding  purposes,  mines  of  bituminous  coal,  beds  of  the  finest  clay  for  brick 
and  earthen  ware,  with  railroad  and  steamboat  communication  to  every  point. 
The  state  penitentiary  was  located  here  in  1827.     Population  1860,  6,333. 

Upper  Alton  is  locaf«d  on  the  high  rolling  timber  land,  in  the  rear  of  Al- 
ton city,  two  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  and  has  a  population  of  upward  of 
2,000.  The  manufacturing  business  is  considerable,  particularly  cooper- 
ing, potters'  ware,  etc.  The  town  was  laid  out,  in  1817,  by  J.  Meacham, 
from  Vermont;  several  additions  have  been  since  made.  Sharthff  College, 
named  from  Br.  Shurtleff,  of  Boston,  is  in  the  limits  of  the  town,  and  is  a 
flourishing  institution  under  the  charge  of  the  Baptist  denomination. 

The  Monficello  Female  Seminary,  four  miles  from  Alton,  founded  by  Capt. 
Benjamin  Godfrey,  was  the  first  female  seminary  built  in  Illinois,  and  is  of 
high  reputation.  This  institution  was  opened  for  pupils  in  1838.  Rev. 
Theoron  Baldwin  had  the  charge  of  the  first  scholars.  Capt.  Godfrey,  its 
founder,  was  a  sea  captain,  and  has  been  long  distinguished  for  his  public 
spirit,  and  the  sacrifices  which  he  has  made  for  the  public  good. 

Tlie  first  resident  in  AJtou  appears  to  have  been  John  Bates,  a  Ijlaekamith,  from 
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Tenneeaee.  He  located  himself  at  theheadof  the  American  bottom  lands  in  Lower 
Alton,  where  he  cultivated  a  small  farm,  ahout  half  a  mile  below  the  steamboat 
landing  in  Alton.  A  man  in  hie  employ  was  killed  by  the  Indians  while  plowing 
on  this  farm.  The  first  settlers  who  located  in  Upper  Alton,  about  two  miles  back 
from  the  river,  came  in  from  1808  to  1812,  and  were  principally  from  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  They  lived  in  blocthonses  for  protection.  This  place  is  called  Hun- 
ter's town  on  section  13,  and  is  now  within  the  city  limits.  Col.  Eufus  Easton, 
delegate  from  Missouri,  located  Alton  proper  on  section  14.  He  sold  a  Jarge  por- 
tion of  Lower  Alton  to  Miy.  C.  W.  Hunter,  in  1818,  together  with  several  oHier 
tracts  adjoining,  whiohM^.H.  afterward  laid  out  as  an  addition,  and  are  now  with- 
in the  city  limits. 

Maj,  Charles  W.  Hunter  was  a  native  of  Waterford,  N.  Y. ,  a  son  of  Robert  Hub- 
ter,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  favorite  officer  under  Gen.  Wayne,  who  led  the  forlorn  hope 
at  the  storming  of  Stony  Point,  in  the  Revolution,  and  also  accompanied  him  after- 
ward in  the  Indian  war  at  the  wesL  Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  waj  of  1SI2,  served  aa 
major  inthe  35th  Reg.  U.  S.  infantry.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resigned  hi* 
commission  and  went  to  St.  Louis,  where  be  engaged  in  mercbandise  and  the  In- 
dian trade.  After  his  purchase  from  Col.  Baston,  he  removed  his  family  here,  in 
1819,  and  built  the  first  framed  bouse  in  Alton  (now  standing),  and  opened  in  it 
the  first  regular  store  in  the  place.  He  brought  his  goods  iiere  in  a  barge,  which 
he  bad  usea  in  the  New  Orleans  trade. 

_  The  Methodist  itinerating  preachers  appear  to  have  been  the  first  in  the  order  of 
time  who  Tisitod  Alton;  they  preached  in  the  school  house  in  Upper  Alton,  and  in 

8rivate  houses.  The  first  Presbyterian  church  (of  stone)  was  erected  by  CapL 
odfrey,  of  the  firm  of  Godfrey,  Gibnan  &  Co.  Mr.  Joseph  Meaoham,  who  laid 
out  Upper  Alton,  was  a  surveyor  from  New  England.  It  was  laid  out  on  an  es- 
tensive  scale,  and  lota  and  blocks  were  reserved  for  the  support  of  a  free  school 
The  proceeds  were  accordingly  reserved  for  this  purpose,  and  Alton  is  entitled  to 
the  honor  of  establisbine  the  Jirsi  public  free  school  in  Illinois.  The  first  teacher 
was  Deacon  Henry  H.Snow,  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  S.  has  since  removed  to 
Quincy,  in  which  place  he  has  held  many  public  offices. 

Up  to  1827,  the  "  town  of  Alton  "  made  but  very  little  progress.  Upper  Alton 
completely  overshadowed  it.  The  location  of  the  penitentiary  here  gave  quite  an 
impulse  to  the  place.  In  1831,  the  Alton  Manufacturing  Company  built  the  large 
steam  fiouring  mill,  on  the  river  bank,  in  front  of  the  penitentiary.  In  1832,  O. 
jV!,  Adams  and  Edward  Breath  started  the  "Weekly  Spectator."  In  1836,  the  Al- 
ton and  Springfield  road  was  surveyed  by  Prof  Mitchell,  of  CTincinnatL  In  1836, 
Treadway  and  Parks  commenced  tie  publication  of  the  "Weekly  Alton  Tele- 
jcraph,"  In  the  spring  of  this  year.  Rev.  E,  P,  Lovejoy  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  a  weekly  religious  newspaper,  called  the  "  Alton  Observer."  The  "Alton 
Presbytery  Reporter  '  was  started  in  1845,  also  the  "Courier"  newspaper,  etc, 
office,  several  splendid  founderies  and  machine  shops,  two  German  newspapers,  and 
the  "Alton  National  Democrat"     The  city  of  Alton  was  incorporated  in  1837. 

Alton  is  the  place  where  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  in  1837,  fell  while  defendiog 
his  press  from  an  attack  by  a  mob.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Alton 
cemetery,  a  beautifnl  spot  donated  by  Maj.  0,  W.  Hunter  to  the  city.  The 
Anti-Slavery  Society  of  Illinois  are  taking  steps  for  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment from  75  to  100  feet  high,  which,  if  constructed,  will  be  a  most  con spieu- 
ouBobject,  for  a  great  distance,  for  all  who  are  passing  up  or  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  Bivers. 

Rev.  B,  P.  Lovejoy  was  bom  Nov,  9,  1802,  at  Albion,  Kennebec  county,  Maine, 
then  apart  of  Massachusetts,  He  was  educated  at  Waterville  College,  Me.,  where 
he  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of  bis  class.  In  the  latter  part  of  1827,  he 
went  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  immediately  engaged  in  teaching  a  school.  He  after- 
ward entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  to  prepare  himself  tor  the 
ministry.  He  returned  to  St,  Louis,  and,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  was  induced 
to  become  the  editor  of  a  religious  weekly  newspaper,  and  accordingly,  on  the  22d 
of  Nov.,  1833,  the  first  number  of  the  "St.  Louis  Observer"  was  issued.     In  July, 
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1836,  on  account  of  the  strong  anti-slavery  sentiments  advocated  in  the  paper,  it 
became  quite  unpopular  in  8t  Louis,  and,  taking  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  re- 
moved it  to  Alton, 

After  the  removal  of  the  Observer  office  to  Alton,  its  course  on  the  abolilion  of 
slavery  gave  much  offense  to  a,  portion  of  the  inhabitants.  A  meetinf;  was  called, 
Mr.  Lovejoj's  course  was  denounced,  and  on  the  night  of  the  21st  of  August,  1937, 
*,  party  of  some  15  or  20  men  broke  into  the  Observer  office,  and  destroyed  the 
press  and  printing  materials.  Another  press  was  procured,  and  stored  in  the 
vrarehouse  of  Messrs.  Godfrey,  Oilman  &  Co.,  standing  on  the  wharf  at  Alton. 
Threats  having  been  given  that  this  press  vpould  also  be  destroyed,  Mr.  L:,Tejoy 
and  some  of  his  iriends  assembled  to  defend  their  property.  On  the  nighjof  ^av. 
7,  1837,  a  mob,  at  first  consisting  of  about  30  individuals,  armed,  some  with  atones 
and  some  with  guns  and  pistols,  formed  themselves  in  a  line  by  the  warehouse 
Mr.  Oilman,  one  of  the  'owners  of  the  building,  then  asked  them  what  they 
uaniedf"  To  which  they  replied,  "the  press."  Mr.  G.  rephed  that,  being  an 
thorized  by  the  mayor,  they  would  defend  their  property  at  the  haiari  of  life 
The  mob  commenced  throwing  stones,  dashing  in  several  windows  an  i  then  flred 
■  two  or  three  gnns  into  the  building  The  fire  was  then  returned  from  within  two 
or  three  guns  discharged  npon  the  rioters,  one,  by  the  name  f  B  si  p  vi  as  mor 
tally  wounded,  and  several  others  injured.  This,  for  a  while  checked  tl  e  m  b 
but  they  soon  returned  with  increased  numbers  and  violence.  Ihey  raised  ladders 
on  the  warehouse,  and  kindled  a  fire  on  the  roof  Mr.  Lovejoy  and  some  of  the 
inmates  of  the  building  stepped  to  the  door,  and  while  looking  around  just  with- 
out the  threshold,  some  one,  concealed  behind  a  pile  of  lumber,  flred  a  double  bar- 
reled gun,  when  Mr.  Lovejoy  was  struck  with  five  balls,  and  expired  in  a  few  mo-  . 
ments. 

The  following  is  the  prinolpal  part  of  a  communication  upon  this  riot,  given  by 
the  mayor  of  jflton  to  the  public,  dated  Kov.  6,  1837  : 

For  several  dajs  past  it  had  been  announced  and  eeiieralljbelieved,  thata  printing  press 
was  hourly  espected  to  be  landed  at  our  wharf .  Ithadalsal>een  acurrent  rumor  that  this 
press  -jas'intended  for  the  re- establishment  of  the  "Alton  Obseri'er."  The  ciceulalion  of 
these  rumors  produced  no  small  degree  of  excitement,  among  tiiose  who  had  taken  a  de- 
cided stand  against  the  abolition  sentiments  that  were  understood  to  have  been  disseminat- 
ed through  the  columns  nf  the  "Observer."  Various  reports  of  a  threatening  character, 
against  the  landing  of  the  press,  were  in  circulation,  which  led  the  friends  of  the  Observer 
and  its  editor  to  make  preparations  to  defend  the  presB,  in  ease  any  violence  should  be  of- 
fered by  those  opposed  to  the  publication  of  that  paper.  On  Tuesday,  about  5  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  I  was  called  &^m  my  lodgings  and  mformed  that  the  press  hud  arrived  at  the 
wharf,  and  that  my  official  iulerference  was  desired.  I  immediataly  repau'ed  to  the  wharf, 
and  remained  there  until  the  press  was  landed  and  stored  in  the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  God- 
frey, Oilman  &  Co.  There  were  no  indications  of  violence  or  resistance  on  the  part  of 
any  at  that  time.  The  arrival  of  the  "  abolition  press  "  (as  it  was  called)  was  generally 
known  m  the  early  p^t  of  that  day,  which  served  lo  rekindle  the  excitement.  Represen- 
tation was  made  to  the  common  counoU  of  the  threatening  reports  which  were  in  circula- 
tion. The  common  council  did  not,  however,  deem  it  necessary  to  take  any  action  on  the 
subject.  Gentlemen  directly  interested  in  protecting  the  press  ftom  mob  violence,  deemed 
it  expedient  10  guard  the  warehouse  with  men  and  arms,  m  readiness  to  resist  violence, 
should  any  be  offered.  During  the  early  part  of  the  night  of  Tuesday,  it  was  reported 
through  tlie  city,  that  there  were  from  30  to  40  armed  men  on  guard  within  the  warehouse. 

At  10  o'clock  at  night, 30  or  30  persons  appeared  at  the  south  end  of  the  warehouse,  and 

Save  some  indications  of  an  attack,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilman,  fhim  the  third  Story  of  the  ware- 
ouse,  addressed  those  without,  and  urged  them  to  desist,  and  at  the  same  time  mformed 
them  that  the  persons  in  the  warehouse  were  prepared,  and  should  endeavor  to  protect  their 
[Koperty,  and  that  serious  consequences  might  ensue.  Those  without  demanded  the  press, 
and  said  they  would  not  be  satisfied  until  it  was  destroyed;  said  they  did  not  wish  to  in- 
jure any  person,  or  other  property,  but  insisted  on  having  the  press.  To  which  Mr.  G.  re. 
died  that  the  press  could  not  be  given  up.  The  persons  outside  then  repaired  to  the  north 
und  of  the  building,  and  attacked  the  buiidmg  by  throwing  atones,  etc.,  and  continued  their 
rtoleiice  for  15  orSW  minutes,  when  a  gun  was  fired  frem  one  of  the  windows  of  the  ware- 
house, and  a  man  named  Lyman  Bishop  was  mortally  wounded.  He  was  carried  to  a  sur- 
geon's office,  and  then  the  mob  withdrew  and  dispersed  with  the  exception  of  a  small  num- 
ber. Upon  the  first  indication  of  disturbance,  I  called  on  the  civil  officers  most  conveni- 
ent, and  repaired  with  all  dispatch  to  the  scene  of  action.     By  this  time  the  firing  from 
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the  wsreliouse,  and  the  consequent  death  of  one  of  their  number  [Bisbon  died  Boon  after 
be  received  the  shot),  had  greatly  increased  the  eicitement,  and  added  to  the  numbers  of 
the  mob.  Owing  to  the  late  hour  of  the  night,  but  few  citizens  were  present  at  the  onset, 
except  those  engaged  in  the  contest.  Conaequently  the  cirii  authorities  could  do  but  little 
toward  dispersing  the  mob  except  bj  persuasion.  A  large  number  of  people  soon  collected 
around  me.  I  was  requested  to  go  to  the  warehouse,  and  state  to  those  within  that  those 
.outside  had  resolved  to  destroy  the  press,  and  that  the^  would  not  desist  until  they  had 
accomplished  their  objeoti  that  all  would  retire  until  I  should  return,  which  request  was 
made  by  acclamation,  and  all  Boon  retired  to  wait  my  return. 

I  was  replied  to  by  those  within  the  warehouse  that  they  had  aBsembled  there  to  pro- 
tect their  property  against  lawless  violence,  and  that  they  were  determined  to  do  so.  Tba 
mob  be(^n  again  to  assemble  with  increased  numbers,  and  with  guns  and  weapons  of  dif- 
ferent kinds.  I  addressed  the  multitude,  and  commanded  them  to  desist  and  disperse,  to 
which  tbey  listened  attenljvdy  and  respectfully,  to  no  purpose— a  rash  was  now  made  to 
the  warehouse,  with  the  cry  of  '■  fire  the  house,"  "  bum  them  out,"  etc.  The  firing  soon 
became  fearfnl  and  dangerous  between  the  contending  parlies— eo  much  so,  that  the  farther 
interposition  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authorities  and  citizens  was  believed  altogethw  inad- 
e^ate,  and  hazardous  in  the  extreme— no  means  were  at  my  control,  or  that  of  any  other 
oflicer  preeeut,  by  which  the  mob  could  be  dispersed,  and  the  loss  of  life  and  the  shedding 
of  blood  prevented.  Scenes  of  the  moat  daring  recklessness  and  infuriated  madness  fol- 
lowed m  qmek  succession.  The  building  was  surrounded  and  the  inmates  threatened  with 
extermination  and  death  in  the  most  frigbti\il  form  imaginable.  Every  means  of  escape 
by  flight  was  cut  off.  The  scene  now  became  one  of  most  appalling  and  heart- rendiufr  in- 
terest! Fifteen  or  twenty  citizens,  among  whom  were  some  of  our  most  worthy  and  en- 
teiTirisi^,  were  apparently  doomed  to  an  unenviable  and  inevitable  death,  if  the  flames 

-  ^f^*"'H  ^^  ''""*  *■"*  *^  "'^  communicated  to  the  building.  Rev.  E.  P.  Lovwoy  (lata 
editor  of  the  Observer),  recdved  four  balls  in  his  breast,  near  the  door  of  the  warehouse, 
and  tell  a  corpse  in  a  few  seconds;  two  others  from  the  warehouse  were  wounded.  Sev- 
eral persons  engaged  in  the  attack  were  severely  wounded;  the  wounds,  however,  are  not 
considered  dangerous.  The  contest  had  been  raging  for  an  hour  or  more,  when  the  oep- 
BOns  m  the  warehouse,  by  some  means,  the  exact  manner  it  was  done  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain,  intimated  that  they  would  abandon  the  house  and  the  press,  provided  that 
they  were  permitted  to  depart  unmolested.  The  doors  were  then  thrown  open,  and  those 
within  retreated  down  Front  street.  Several  gans  were  fired  upon  them  while  retreating, 
and  one  individual  had  a  narrow  escape— a  ball  passed  through  his  coat  near  his  shoulder 
A  large  number  of  persons  now  rushed  into  the  warehouse,  threw  the  press  upon  the 
wharl,  where  it  was  broken  in  pieces  and  thrown  into  the  river.  The  fire  in  the  roof  of 
the  warehouse  was  eitinguished  by  a  spectator,  who  deserves  great  praise  for  his  cour- 
ageous interference,  and  but  little  damage  waa  done  by  it  to  the  building.  No  disposition 
seemed  lo  be  manifested  to  destroy  any  other  property  in  the  warehouse.  Without  farther 
attempts  at  violence  the  mob  now  dispersed,  and  no  farther  open  indications  of  disorder  or 
violence  have  been  manifested. 

The  foregoing  is  stated  on  what  I  consider  undoubted  authority,  and  mostly  from  my 
own  personal  knowledge.  John  M.  Kruu,  Mayor. 

Cairo  is  a  Bmall  town  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  Illinois,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi  Rivers,  175  miles  below  St.  Louia. 
It  is  also  at  the  southern  termination  of  the  famous  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, 454  miles  distant  by  the  main  line  of  this  road  to  Dunleith,  its  north- 
western termination  on  the  Mississippi,  and  366  miles  distant  from  Chicago 
by  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  same. 

_  Cairo,  from  a  very  early  day,  was  supposed,  from  its  natural  site  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  the  west,  to  be  a  point  where  an  immense 
city  would  eventually  arise,  hence  it  has  attracted  unusual  attention  from 
enterprising  capitalists  as  a  point  promising  rich  returns  for  investments  in 
Its  soil.  Ab  soon  as  Illinois  was  erected  into  a  state,  in  1818,  the  legislature 
ineorporat«d  "  the  Bank  of  Cairo,"  which  waa  conneotod  with  the  project  of 
building  a  city  at  this  point.  Since  then  two  or  more  euceessive  companies 
have  been  formed  for  this  object;  one  of  which  has  now  the  enterprise  so 
far  advanced  that  they  entertain  sanguine  calculations  of  accomplishing  the 
end  so  long  sought  amid  great  discouragements. 
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A  primary  obstacle  to  thi 
of  the  surface.  For  many 
bottom,  and  as  tbe  ri^er  he 
whole  resr 


depot  of  the  Central  Railroad  and  th"  S* 
the  right  is  shown  part  of  the  town  j 
levee),  the  bank  of  the 
levee  between  the  specta 
tor  and  the  Misaissippi 
River,  before  its  junction 
with  the  Ohio,  and  the 
Missouri  shore.  On  the 
left  appears  the  Kentucky 
shore,  and  point  where  the 
Ohio,  "the  beautiful  river 
pours  itself  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Mississippi  the 
great  father  of  water"  as 
he  stretches  himself  s  )uth 
ward  in  his  majestic  course 
to  the  ocean.  The  best 
buildings  in  Cairo  are  of 
brick,  mainly  stores  and 
are  on  the  levee.  The  levee 
itself  resembles  an  rdina 
ry  railroad  embankment 
is  about  50  feet  hi 


of  the  scheme  ia  in  the  natural  situation 
every  direction  the  country  is  a  low,  rich 
r  nere,  in  seasons  of  high  water,  rises  fifty  feet,  the 
covered  with  water.  To  remedy  this,  an  earthen 
dyke,  or  levee,  some  four 
miles  in  circuit,  has  been 
built  around  the  town,  at, 
it  is  said,  a  cost  of  nearly 
a  million  of  dollars.  This 
is  shown  by  the  map. 
Prom  this  levee  projects 
an  embankment  like  the 
handle  of  a  dipper — the 
levee  itself  around  the 
town  answering  for  the 
rim  —  on  which  is  laid 
the  line  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Eailroad. 

Theannesedviewsbows 
at  one   glance,  parts  of 

three      states Illinois, 

Missouri  and  Kentucky. 
It  was  taken  on  top  of  the 
levee,  within  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  of  tbe  extreme 
south  western  point  of  Il- 
linois, which  is  seen  in  the 
distance.  The  temporary 
'  TJitni  „^„a^f  j^  front.  On 
the  top  of  the 


regularly  laid  out,  and  a  system  of 


the  surface.     The  town  plat  within  the  levee  ia 
und  drainage  adopted.    The  appear- 
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ance  of  the  spot  is  like  that  of  any  ordinary  river  bottom  of  the  west— the 
surface  ievel,  with  here  and  there  left  a  forest  tree,  which,  shooting  upward 
'^■,**^L  ''^''  ^*"''"'  ^'"'"^'  ^y  ''^  iwsuriant  foliage,  the  rich  nature  of  the 
soil,  ibe  houses  withm  the  levee  are  mainly  of  wood,  one  and  two  stories 
m  hight,  a,nd  painted  white.  They  are  somewhat  scattered,  and  the  (jeneral 
aspect  of  the  spot  is  lite  that  of  a  newly  settled  western  rillaee,  just  aOer 
the  log  cabin  era  has  vanished. 

Sockford,  the  capital  of  Winnebago  county,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the 
rapids  of  Rook  River,  on  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union  Railroad,  92  miles 
westerly  from  Chicago.  Steamers  can  come  to  this  place.  Great  manufac- 
1860°  5  2Sl'^^  ^"^^  afforded  by  the  immense  water  power  here.     Population 

Galesburg  is  in  Knox  county,  168  miles  south-westerly  from  Chicaeo,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Chicago  and  Burlington,  Northern  Cross,  and  Peoria 
and  Oquawka  Railroads.  It  is  a  fine  town,  and  noted  as  a  place  of  educa- 
tion; Knox  College,  Knox  CoHege  for  females,  and  Lombard  University  are 
situated  here.     Population  about  6,000. 

Frwport  is  on  a  branch  of  Rook  Eivor,  at  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral with  the  Galena  and  Chieago  Union  Railroad  120  miles  from  Chicago 
It  IS  quite  1  manufartunng  place  and  is  jne  of  the  largest  crain  depots  in 
northern  Illinois      Population  about  5  000 


GALENA,_a  flourishing  city,  and  capital  of  Joe  Daviess  county,  is  situated 
on  Fevre  River,  6  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi,  1651  above 
New  Orleans,  450  above  St.  Louis,  160  W.N.W.  from  Chicago,  and  250  N 
by  W.  from  Springfield,  The  city  is  built  principally  on  the  western  side 
of  Fevre  or  Galena  River,  an  arm  of  the  Mississippi,  and  its  site  ia  a  steep 
acclivity,  except  for  a  few  rods  along  the  river.     The  streets  rise  one  above 
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another,  the  different  tiers  connecting  by  flipilits  of  steps.  Tiietown  is  well 
paved  and  the  houses  are  built  of  brick.  The  numerous  hills  ovcTlooking 
the  city  are  thickly  studded  with  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy  merchant  or 
thrifty  miner.     Population  1860,  8,196. 

Gahma  is  a  French  word,  signifying  "lead  mine."  Galena  was  formerly 
called  Fevre  River,  the  French  word  for  wild  hean,  which  grew  here  m  great 
abundance.  The  city  was  first  settled  in  1826,  and  was  then  an  outpost  in 
the  wilderness,  about  300  miles  from  the  settlements.  The  first  settlement 
was  begun  at  Old  Town.  Col.  John  Shaw,  from  the  interior  of  Now  York, 
traversed  this  region  from  1809  to  1812,  extending  his  journeys  to  a  point 
westward  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers.  He  was  engaged  as  a  spy 
in  this  section  in  the  war  of  1812,and  on  one  occasion  it  is  said  that  he  outrun 
three  Indians  in  a  chase  of  nine  miles.  When  he  first  came  to  Galena,  he 
found  the  Indians  smelting  lead  on  the  town  plat.  Col.  S.  was  the  first  one 
who  carried  lead  to  St.  Lonls  for  a  regular  price ;  this  was  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  war  of  1812.  He  also,  it  is  said,  built  the  first  flouring  mill  in 
Wisconsin,  four  miles  above  Prairie  du  Chien.  The  first  pine  lumber  sawed 
in  that  state  was  in  his  mill  on  Black  River. 

Andrew  C.  and  Moses  Swan,  of  Pennsylvania,  came  to  Galena  in  the  fall 
of  1827,  by  the  way  of  Green  Bay  and  Wisconsin  River:  one  of  them  kept 
the  first  regular  tavern.  It  stood  on  a  site  opposite  the  De  Soto  House. 
One  of  the  early  visitors  at  Galena  was  Ebenezer  Brigham,  who  journeyed 
from  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  St.  Louis  in  1818:  the  Upper  Mississippi  country 
was,  at  that  period  almost  unknown.  Beyond  the  narrative  of  Pike's  Ex- 
pedition, and  the  vague  report  of  hunters,  boatmen,  and  a  few  lead  diggers 
about  Dubuque,  the  public  possessed  but  little  reliable  information.  In 
1820,  Mr.  Brigham  followed  up  the  river  to  Galena.  This  place  then  con- 
sisted of  one  log  cabin,  and  a  second  one  commenced,  which  be  assisted  in 
ompleting.      The  first  ohnreh  erected  was   by  the   Presbyterians.      The 

Miner's  Journal"  was  started  here  in  1828,  by  Mr.  Jones,  who  died  of  the 
cholera  in  1832.  The  "  Galena  North-Western  Gazette,"  was  first  issued  in 
1833,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Houghton,  from  Vermont.  It  was  printed  in  a  log 
house  at  the  old  town,  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  levee.  The 
first  brick  building  here  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Capt.  D.  S.  Harris,  a 
native  of  New  York.  Capt.  H.  is  also  said  to  have  constructed  the  first 
steamboat  on  the  Upper  Mississippi.  It  was  built  in  1838,  and  called  the 
"Joe  Daviess,"  in  honor  of  Col.  Joe  Daviess,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Tip- 
pecanoe. 

Galena  is  on  the  meridian  of  Boston,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
healthy  locations  in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  most  commodious  harbor 
for  steamboats  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  a  great  amount  of  tunnage 
is  owned  here.  Galena  owes  its  growth  and  importance  mainly  to  the 
rich  mines  of  lead,  with  which  it  is  surrounded  in  every  direction.  Con- 
siderable qnantities  of  copper  are  found  in  connection  with  the  lead.  About 
40,000,000  ibs.  of  lead,  valued  at  81,600,000  have  been  shipped  from  this 
place  during  one  season.  It  is  estimated  that  the  lead  mines,  in  this  vicinity, 
are  capable  of  producing  150,000,000  lbs.  annually,  for  ages  to  come.  Mine- 
ral from  some  8  or  10  places,  or  localities,  in  Wisconsin,  is  brought  to  Ga- 
lena, and  shipped  for  New  Orleans  and  other  markets.  Since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  a  small  portion  of  lead  has  been  sent 
eastward  by  that  road.  The  average  price  is  about  thirty  dollars  per  thous 
and  lbs. 
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Outside  of  the  town  is  the  foihidding  md  desilate  hill  country  of  the  lead 

region      fetorms  hdie  furrowed  the  hills  in  every  direction  and  the  shovels 

^--^— ^  of  the  miners  have  dottel   the  whole 

_  surfare    with     unsightly     pita    walled 

~=  "  nnd  with   helps  of    hmestme   anl 

_  —  "-.         santl    through  which    the    delver  has 

sought  the  le^d      There  la  no  cultuie 

around  and  the  edifices  consist  of  the 

rude  cabin  of  the  miners  and  primitive 

looking    smelting    furniees  where    the 

leid  IS   prepare  I    for  market     A  late 

visitor  gives  the  following  description 

Eiery  hiU  is  spotted  with  little  mounds  of 
>elIow  earth  and  is  rs  full  of  holes  as  a  worm 
eatengheeie  Somemmd  ng  road  at  length  brings 
jou  to  the  top  of  une  of  these  bare,  bleak  hilU, 
and  ta  a  larger  mound  of  the  same  jdlowiah 
earth,  with  which  the  whole  country  in  sight  is 
mottled.  On  top  of  this  mound  of  earth  stands 
a  windlass,  and  a  man  is  winding  up  tubs  (\ill 
le  the  pile  under  his  leet.    Beneath  him,  forty, 

-  o , liner.     As  we  look  around  on  every  ridire,  see 

the  windlass  men,  and  know  that  beneath  each  one  a  smutty-faced  miner  is  burrowinir  bv 
^e  light  of  a  dim  candle,  let  us  descend  into  the  mines  ani  see  the  miners  at  tbeir  worfe. 
ine  winaiasa-man  mates  a  loop  in  the  end  of  the  rope,  into  which  you  put  one  foot,  and, 
clasping,  at  the  same  time,  Ihe  rope  with  one  hand,  slowly  you  begin  to  go  down;  down 
It  grows  darker  and  darker ;  a  damp,  grave-like  smell  comes  up  from  below,  and  you  grow 
d  zzy  with  the  continual  whirling  around,  until,  wben  jou  reach  the  bottom  and  look  up 
at  ine  one  small  spot  of  daylight  through  which  you  came  down,  you  start  with  alarm  as 
the  great  maaa  of  rocks  and  earth  over  your  head  seem  to  be  swaying  and  tumbling  in. 
You  draw  your  breath  a  little  more  freely,  however,  when  yoo  perceive  that  it  was  only 
your  own  dizzin^s,  or  the  seudding  of  clouds  across  the  one  spot  of  visiWe  sky,  and  vou 
^e  oom^c  to  look  about  you.  Two  or  three  dark  little  passages,  from  four  t^  six  feet 
high,  and  aUut  three  feet  wide,  lead  off  mU>  the  murky  recesses'of  the  mhie ;  these  are 
.1  J.;,'"  """"I  P^'«"ce'  <lnft3.  You  listen  a  little  while,  and  there  is  a  dull  "  thadt 
A,  -  "^l"^  '"^^  *^''  ""*'  '^^  *^"^  "'  something  alive  away  off  in  the  gloom,  and, 
candle  in  hand,  you  start  ,n  search  of  it.  You  eye  the  rocky  walls  and  roof  uneasily  as 
half  benl,  you  thread  the  narrow  passage,  until,  on  turning  some  angle  in  the  drift,  you 
catchaghmpseoftheramer,helookaaraalianddark,anamole-like  as  h  k  ees  d 
pick  III  hand,  he  is  prying  from  a  perpendicular  crevice  in  the  tock,  a  1  mp  f  m  ral 
large  as  his  head,  and  which,  by  the  light  of  his  dim  candle,  flaahe  d  el  m  Ik 
huge  carbuncle;  or,  perhaps,  it  is  a  horizontal   sheet  or  vein  of  mineral   tl        p  t      t 

edge  to  the  miner;  it  is  imbedded  in  the  solid  tock,  which  must  be  p  ked  d  bl  ted 
flown  to  get  at  the  mineral.  He  strikes  the  rock  with  his  pick,  and  it  n  -s  th  h  h 
had  striiok  an  anvil.  You  can  conceive  how,  with  that  strip  of  eleam  g  m  U 1  se  m  ni- 
like  a  magidan's  wand,  to  beckon  him  on  and  on.  he  could  gnaw,  a     t  w        h  m« 

way  for  hundreds  of  feet  througb  the  rock.    But  large,  indeed,  you  th    k 
gan  of  hope,  and  resolute  his  perseverance,  to  do  it  with  no  such  glitten  e 
Yet  such  is  often  the  case,  and  many  a  ouner  has  toiled  for  years,  and       m    »u  i     i  m 
haadiBoovered  scarcely  enough  mineral  to  pay  forthe  powder  used     H  p     h  w 
the  breast  of  the  miner,  has  as  many  lives  as  a  cat,  and  on  no  day  11  h     t    1    m 

years,  could  you  go  down  into  his  dark  and  crooked  hole,  a  hundred  f    t  f         "r  d 

sunshine,  but  he  would  tell  you  that  he  was  "  dmt  fa  U  now,"  in  a  few  d  j  h  h  ped  to 
strike  a  lode  (pronounced  among  miners  as  though  it  was  spelled  U  d)  d  so  1  ttl 
longerandahttlelonger,  and  his  life  of  toil  wears  away  while  his  wo  k  b  Ids  h  th 

lascination  equaled  only  by  a  gamblers'  passion  for  his  cards. 

Lodes  or  vdns  of  mineral  in  the  same  vicinity  run  m  Hie  general  direction.  Those  in 
the  vioimty  of  Ga  ena,  run  east  and  west.  The  crevice  which  contains  the  mineral,  is 
usually  perpendicular,  and  from  I  to  30  feet  in  width,  extending  from  the  cap  rock,  or  the 
hrst  aohd  rock  above  the  mineral,  to  nnoertain  depths  below,  and  is  filled  with  large, 
loose  rocks,  and  a  peculiar  red  dirt,  in  which  are  imbedded  masses  of  mineral.  Thwe 
masses  are  made  up  cubes  like  those  formed  of  cryatallization,  and  many  of  them  as  geo- 
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inetriciiUy  Eorreet  as  eouldbe  made  with  a  compass  and  square.  Before  the  mineral  is 
broken,  it  ie  of  the  dull  blue  color  of  lead,  but  when  broken,  glistens  like  silrer.  Some- 
tjmes  caves  are  broken  into,  whose  roofs  are  frosted  over  with  calcareous  epar,  as  pure  and 
■white  SB  the  frost  upon  the  window  paue  in  winter,  and  from  dark  crevices  in  the  floor 
oomea  op  the  gurelins  of  streams  that  never  saw  the  bud.  The  life  of  a  miner  is  a  dark 
and  lonesome  one.  His  drift  is  nanov,  and  will  not  admit  of  two  abreast;  therefore, 
there  is  but  little  conversaUon,  and  no  jokes  are  bandied  about  from  mouth  to  mouth,  by 
fellow-laborers.  The  alternations  of  hope  and  disappointment  give,  in  the  course  of  years, 
a  snbdued  eipcession  to  his  countenance. 

There  are  no  certain  indications  by  which  the  miner  can  determine  the  existence  of  a 
vain  of  mineral  without  Muking  a  shaft.  Several  methods  are  resorted  to,  however.  The 
linear  arrangement  of  any  number  of  trees  that  are  a  little  larger  than  the  generality  of 
their  neighbors,  is  considered  an  indication  of  an  opening  rnidergtonnd  corresponding  to 
their  arrangement.  Depressions  in  the  general  surface  are  also  favorable  signs,  and 
among  the  older  mmers  there  are  yet  some  believers  in  the  mysljo  power  of  witch-hazel 
and  the  divining  rod.  In  the  largest  number  of  cases,  however,  but  little  attention  is 
paid  to  signs  other  itum  to  have  continnouB  ground — that  is,  to  digon  the  skirts  of  a  ridge 
that  is  of  good  width  on  top,  so  that  any  vein  that  might  be  discovered  wonld  not  ran  out 
too  quickly  on  the  other  arte  of  the  ridge.  On  such  ground  the  usual  method  of  search  is 
by  suokenng,  a '      ""        ■--'<         ^  v.i..  .t™.  „._  i-,..  j 


>  find  a 


_^ ^,    Htiscalled.    The  miner  digs  a  dozen  or  more  holes,  about  si 

and'within  a  stone's  throw  of  each  other,  and  in  some  one  of  these  he  is  likely  tc 
few  pieces  of  mineral,  the  dip  of  certain  strata  of  eiav  then  indicates  the  direction  in  wnicn 
he  is  to  continue  the  search,  in  which,  if  he  is  so  sncceasfui  as  W  strike  a  Me,  his  fortune 
is  made ;  in  the  other  event,  he  is  only  the  more  cerUin  that  the  lueky  day  is  not 
fiuotr. 


Yurtk  Kctem  viete  of  Eofl  Island  City 

Bock  Island  Citt,  and  county  seat  of  Rock  Island  Co.,  ia  situated  on 
the  MissiBsippi  River,  opposite  the  city  of  Davenport,  2  miles  above  the 
month  of  Eock  River,  178  W.  by  S.,  from  Chicago,  and  13t  N.  N.  W,  of 
Sprinjifield.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Upper  Rapida  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
extend  nearly  15  miles,  and  in  low  stages  of  water  obstruct  the  passage  of 
loaded  vessels.  It  is  a  flourishiiig  manufacturing  place,  at  the  western  ter- 
minua  of  the  Chicago  and  Eock  filand  Railroad.  Pop.  1860,  5,130. 

It  derives  its  name  from  an  island  three  miles  in  length,  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  nearly  opposite  the  town.  The  principal  channel  of  the 
river  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  while  that  on  its  eastern  side  has  been 
so  dammed  as  to  produce  a  vast  water  power  above  and  a  good  harbor  helow. 
The  island  forms  one  of  the  capacious  buttresses  of  the  immense  railroad 
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bridge  across  the  Misaissippi,  connecting  the  place  with  Davenport,  and  creates 
a  junction  between  the  railroad  from  Chicago  and  the  Misaissippi,  and  the  Mis- 
souri Railroad  through  Iowa. 

Fort  irmstron^,  on  Rock  Island,  w«  erected  in  1816,  by  Lieut  Col 
Lawrence,  ot  the  United  btat«s  Army  It  was  then  m  the  heart  )f  the  In 
dun  country  and  wjs  the  bcent, 
oi  many  wild  esploite  both  be 
fore  and  during  the  contmii  im  e 
ot  the  '  Bkck  Hawk  War  The 
(lid  chief.  Black  Hawk  wai  born 
in  1768  on  Rock  River,  about 
three  mile's  from  where  the  fort 
now  stands  From  the  time  this 
fi  rtification  was  first  con'itructed, 
until  the  clobe  of  the  war  above 
mentioned,  this  fort  wa«  used  as 
1  depot  of  supplies,  ett  ,  tad  for 
a  long  time  was  commanded  by 
Col  Z  Taylor  afterward  presi 
dent  of  the  United  States 
Col  William  Lawrence  the  founder  of  the  tort,  irnved  bete  May  10,  1816, 
with  the  8th  regiment  and  a  company  of  riflemen.  As  soon  as  they  bad 
completed  their  encampment,  he  employed  the  soldiers  to  cut  logs  and  build 
storehouses  for  the  provisions,  and  had  a  bake  house  and  oven  put  up.  This 
was  the  first  regular  building  erected  at  this  point. 

"The  soldiers  now  set  to  work  to  build  the  fort,  which  was  named  Fori  Arm- 
strong.  At  this  time  there  lived  a  large  body  of  Indians  in  the  vicinity,  number- 
ing some  10,000,  divided  in  three  villages,  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  near 
the  foot  of  the  island  called  '  Waupello  Village;'  about  three  miles  south  on  the 
bank  of  Rock  River,  stood  the  famous  village  of  'iilaok  Hawk,'  and  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river  was  n  small  village  named  after  an  old  brave,  'Oakkosh.'  Upon 
the  Srst  arrival  of  the  troops  on  the  Island,  the  Indians  were  verv  much  dissatis- 
fied, but  the  ofBccrs  took  great  pains  to  gain  their  friendship,  by  making  them 
many  presents,  and  they  soon  beoiime  reconciled  and  were  most  excellent  neigh- 
bors. During  the  first  summer  they  would  frequently  bring  over  supplies  of  sweet 
com,  beans,  pumpkins,  and  such  other  vegetables  as  they  raised,  and  present 
them  to  Mr.  Davenport  and  the  officers,  with  the  remarks  that  they  had  raised  none, 
and  that  they  themselves  had  plenty,  invariably  refusing  to  take  any  pay." 

The  following  account  of  the  defeat  of  MaJ,  Zachary  Taylor,  at  Rook  Is- 
land, in  August  1814,  is  from  the  personal  narrative  of  Mr.  J.  Shaw,  of  Wis- 

About  two  months  after  the  capture  of  Priirie  du  Chien  Mai  Zaehary  T  n  1  r 
came  up  the  MnsiSBlppi  with  22  f  rti&ed  boats  eaeh  ntdining  an  iieri^  of 
about  80  men  under  hi'' rommand  Wl  en  the  etpelilion  arr  ved  npir  R  ok  la 
land,  it  was  discovered  that  about  4  000  Indiins  had  there  collected  ITie  Br  sh 
had  erected  a  lalse  painted  battery  on  the  left  I  ank  of  the  river  appirni  tly 
mounted  w  th  six  twelve  pounders  1  ut  m  reality  they  hid  but  two  ^uat  \  fh 
them,  onp  of  whifh  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Indiana  Mr  bhaw  was  on 
board  the  boat  with  Mr  Taylor  The  battle  commenced  an  1  the  first  fall  fr  m 
the  British  ^ns  i  assed  completely  through  the  advance  boat  on  which  waa  Ta 
lor,  and  he  instantly  ordered  i(  to  be  put  about  the  sec  nd  ball  cut  off  tl  e 
steerin  ar  f  thp  next  boat  that  was  ad  anting  and  i  strong  wml  «prin.,inj, 
up  at  that  n  mei  t  this  boat  drifted  over  tl  e  river  to  the  west  rn  bank  a  f  rt 
distance  felow  the  present  Ij  wn  of  Dave np  rt    the  men  havin^  no  oar  to  Bteer 
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*ith,  oould  not  preTent  this  ooourreDce.  About  1,000  Indians  immediately  took 
to  their  canoes,  and  paddled  over  the  river,  expeotitig,  no  doubt,  lo  get  the  boat  as 
a  prize,  as  she  must  inevitably  drift  into  shallow  water.  The  Indians  kept  up  a 
constant  fire  on  the  unfortunate  boat,  and  a  number  of  Indians,  mounted  on  horse- 
back, came  galloping  down  the  western  shore,  with  their  guns  elevated  in  their 
rieht  hands,  gleaming  in  the  sun,  and  shouting  their  war-cries  in  the  most  hideous 
manner.  On  the  first  fire  from  the  British  guns,  and  immediately  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  ball  through  the  foremost  boat,  Maj.  Taylor  had  ordered  a  retreat. 
Gen.  Samuel  Whiteside,  who  had  command  of  one  of  the  boats,  impelled  with  the 
natural  desire  of  assisting  the  disabled  boat,  that  was  drifting  across  the  river,  in- 
to the  power  of  merciless  enemies,  disobeyed  the  order,  and  steered  toward  the 
disabled  craft.  When  he  approached  it,  he  called  for  "some  brave  man  to  cast  a 
cable  from  his  own  boat  on  board  of  her."  An  individual,  named  Paul  Harpole, 
jumped  from  the  disabled  boat,  in  a  most  exposed  situation,  caught  the  cable,  and 
made  it  fast  to  the  boat.  In  less  than  a  minute's  time,  a  thousand  Indians  would 
have  been  aboard  of  her;  she  was  then  in  two  and  a  half  feet  water,  among  small 
willows,  which  in  some  measure  protected  the  Indians.  In  the  mean  while,  Har- 
pole called  for  guns  to  be  handed  him  from  below;  stood  on  the  deck  of  the  boat 
completely  exposed;  fired  no  less  than  14  guns,  when  he  was  eventaally  struck  in 
the  forehead  by  a  ball ;  he  pitched  forward  toward  the  Indians,  and  the  instant  he 
Struck  the  water,  the  savages  had  hold  of  him,  hauled  him  on  shore,  and  cat  him 
with  their  knives  into  a  hundred  pieces.  All  this  was  witnessed  by  the  other 
boats,  and  the  crippled  boat  having  been  towed  off  into  deep  water,  the  whole  body 
retreated,  and  descended  the  Mississippi. 

Fort  Armstrong  was  finally  evacuated  by  the  United  States  troops,  May 
4  1836.  Col.  Davenport  had  a  fine  situation  near  the  fort,  about  half  a 
mile  distant.  At  first  he  supplied  the  fort  with  provisions,  and  was  after- 
ward extensively  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade.  He  was  murdered,  at  the 
age  of  62,  while  alone  in  his  house,  on  the  island,  on  July  4,  1845,  by  a 
band  of  robbers.  The  following  account  is  from  "  Wilkies'  Hist,  of  Daven- 
port, Past  and  Present : " 

On  last  Friday  afternoon  we  were  witness  to  a  strange  and  interesting  ceremony 
performed  by  the  Indians,  over  the  remains  of  Mr.  Davenport,  who  was  murdered 
at  his  residence  on  Rock  Island,  on  the  4th  inst  Upon  preceding  to  the  beautiful 
spot  selected  afl  his  last  resting  place,  in  the  rear  of  his  mansion  on  Kock  Island, 
we  found  the  war  chief  and  braves  of  the  band  of  Fox  Indians,  then  encamped  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  place,  reclining  on  the  grass  around  his  grave,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  planted  a  white  cedar  post,  some  seven  or  eight  feet  in  hight. 

The  ceremony  began  by  two  of  the  braves  rising  and  walking  to  the  post,  upon 
which,  with  paint,  they  began  to  inscribe  certain  ^araoters,  while  a  third  brave, 
armed  with  an  emblematic  war  club,  after  drinking  to  the  health  of  the  deceased, 
from  ft  cup  placed  at  the  base  of  the  post,  walked  fliree  times  around  the  grave,  in 
an  opposite  direction  to  the  course  of  the  sun,  at_  each  revolution  delivering  a 
speech  wiUi  sundry  gestures  and  emphatic  motions  in  the  direction  of  the  north- 
east.    When  he  had  ceased,  he  passed  the  club  to  another  brave,_who  went  through 


the  same  ceremony,  passing  but* once  around  the  grave,  and  so  in  succession  with 
each  one  of  the  braves.  This  ceremony,  doubtless,  would  appear  pantomimio  _to 
one  unacquainted  with  the  habits  or  language  of  the  Indians,  but  after  a  full  in- 
terpretation of  their  proceedings,  they  would  be  found  in  character  with  this  tra- 
ditionary people.  _  ,...,.  p  .. 

In  walking  around  the  grave  m  a  contrary  direction  to  the  course  ot  the  sun. 
they  wished  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  ceremony  was  an  original  one.  In  their 
speeches  they  informed  the  Great  Spirit  that  Mr.  Davenport  was  their  friend,  and 
they  wished  the  Great  Spirit  to  open  the  door  to  him,  and  to  take  charge  of  him. 
The  enemies  whom  they  had  slain,  they  called  upon  to  act  in  capacity  of  waiters 
to  Mr.  Davenport,  in  the  spirit  land— they  believing  that  they  have  unlimited  power 
over  the  spirits  of  those  whom  they  have  slain  in  battle.  Their  iresturea  toward 
the  north-east,  were  made  ir  -T"-:""  *"  •!"■!•■ 
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m  that  direofcioa  They  recounted  their  deeds  of  battJe,  with  the  numher  fhat 
thej  had  slam  and  taken  prisoners.  Upon  the  post  were  painted,  in  hieroglyphics 
the  number  of  the  enemy  that  they  had  slain,  those  taken  prisoners,  together  with 
the  tribe  and  station  of  the  brave.  For  instance,  the  feats  of  Wau-oo-ahaw-ahe  the 
dhief,  were  tiiUB  portrayed:  Tea  headless  figures  were  painted,  which  sianlfled 
that  he  had  killed  ten  men.  Four  others  were  then  addeed,  one  of  Ihem  smaller 
than  the  others,  signifying  that  he  had  taken  four  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was  a 
child.  A  line  was  then  run  from  one  figure  to  another,  terminating  in  a  plume 
signifying  that  aU  had  heen  accomplished  hy  a  chief  A  fox  was  then  painted 
over  the  plume,  which  plainly  told  that  the  chief  waa  of  the  Fos  tribe  of  Indians 
These  characters  are  so  expressive,  that  if  an  Indian  of  any  tribe  whatsover  were 
to  see  them,  he  would  at  once  undersfa,nd  them. 

Following  the  sign  of  Pau-tau-eo-to,  who  thus  proved  himself  a  warrior  of  high 
de^ee,  were  placed  20  headless  figures,  being  the  number  of  Sioux  that  he  hSd 

The  ceremony  of  painting  the  post  was  followed  by  a  feast,  prepared  for  the  oe- 
oasion,  which  by  them  waa  certainly  deemed  the  most  agreeable  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. Meats,  vegetables,  and  pies,  were  served  up  in  such  profusion  that 
many  armsful  of  the  fragments  were  carried  off— it  being  a  part  of  the  ceremonv 
which  is  religiously  observed,  that  all  the  riotuala  left  upon  such  an  occasion  are 
to  be  taien  to  their  homes.  At  a  dog  feast,  which  is  frequently  given  by  them- 
selves, and  to  which  white  men  are  occasionally  invited,  the  guest  is  either  obliged 
to  eat  all  that  is  placed  before  him,  or  hire  some  other  person  to  do  so,  else  it  is 
considered  a  great  breach  of  hospitality. 


^^^^ 


Nauvoo,  Hancock  county,  is  103  miles  N.  W.  by  W.  from  Springfield; 
52  above  Quincy,  and  220  above  St.  Louis.  It  is  laid  out  on  an  extensive 
plan,  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sites  on  the  river  for  a  city.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  graceful  curve  of  the  Mississippi,  it  bounds  the  town  on  the 
north-west,  west,  and  south-west.  The  ground  rises  gradually  from  the 
water  to  a  considerable  hight,  presenting  a  smooth  and  regular  surface,  with 
a  broad  plain  at  the  summit.  The  place  has  now  about  1,500  inhabita.nt8, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  Germans;  tbere  are,  also,  French  and  American 
settlers.  The  inhabitants  have  fine  gardens,  wine  is  manufactured,  and  many 
cattle  are  raised. 

Nauvoo,  originally  the  village  of  Commerce,  is  noted  as  the  site  of  the  Mor- 
mon city,  founded  by  Joseph  Smith,  in  1840.  The  population,  at  one  time, 
when  under  the  Mormon  rule,  was  estimated  at  about  18,000.  The  dwelU 
iiigs  were  mostly  log  cabins,  or  small  frame  houses.  The  great  Mormon 
Temple — ^the  remains  of  which  are  still,  by  far,  the  most  conspicuous  object 
in  the  place— was  128  feet  long,  88  feet  wide,  and  65  feet  high  to  the  cor- 
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nice,  and  163  feet  to  the  top  of  the  cupola.  It  would  accommodate  an  as- 
semblage of  3,000  persons.  It  was  built  of  polished  limestone  _  resembling 
marble  and  obtained  on  the  spot.  The  architecture,  in  its  mam  features, 
resembled  the  Doric.  In  the  basement  of  the  temple  was  a  large  stone  basin 
or  baptistry,  supported  by  12  oxen  of  a  colossal  size  ;  it  was  about  15  feet 
biah,  altogether  of  white  stone  and  well  carved.  This  building,  at  that  time, 
without  an  equal  at  the  west,  was  fired  October  9,  1848,  and  for  the  most 
part  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  .  _ 

It  is  believed  that  Capt.  White  erected  the  first  building  m  the  place,  a 
log  cabin  near  the  river,  about  a  mile  westward  of  where  the  temple  after- 
ward stflod.  Mr.  Gallard  brought  out  Capt.  White ;  he  lived  in  a  two  story 
ho'use  near  the  log  cabin.  Smith,  the  Mormon,  when  he  first  came  to  Nauvoo, 
put  up  with  Mr,  &. ;  he  purchased  about  a  mile  square  of  territory.  He 
built  the  ManBion  House  near  the  river.  Smith's  widow,  who  is  descnbed 
as  amiable  and  intelligeut,  married  Maj.  Bideman.  The  Mormon  Church 
property  was  sold  to  a  company  of  Frenct  socialists,  about  600  in  number, 
under  M.  Cabot,  for  about  120,000.  It  appears  that  many  of  _  the  French 
are  leaving  the  place,  finding  that  they  can  do  better  elsewhere,  individually, 
than  by  living  in  common  with  others.  . 

After  the  Mormons  had  been  driven  from  Missoun,  the  people  of  Illinois 
received  them  with  great  kindness.  When  they  had,  established  themselves 
at  Nauvoo,  the  legislature  granted  them  estraordinary  powers,  and  the  city 
laws  in  some  respects,  became  superior  to  those  of  the  state.  Under  those 
lawsj  difficulties  ensued.  Smith  acted  as  mayor,  general  of  the  Nauvoo  Le- 
gion, keeper  of  the  Nauvoo  Hotel,  and  as  their  religious  prophet,  whose  will 
was  law.  Smith,  and  some  others,  forcibly  opposed  the  process  issued  against 
them  for  a  riot.  The  people  were  aroused  at  their  resistance,  and  deter- 
mined that  the  warrants  should  be  executed.  In  June  1844,  some  3,000 
militia  from  the  adjacent  country,  and  bands  from  Misaoun  and  Iowa,  as- 
sembled in  the  vicinity  of  Nauvoo.  Gov.  Ford  hastened  to  the  spot  to  pre- 
vent blood-shed.  On  the  24th,  Gen.  Joseph  Smitli,  the  prophet,  and  his 
brother.  Gen.  Hyrura  Smith,  having  received  assurances  of  protection  from 
the  governor,  surrendered,  and  went  peaceably  to  prison,  at  Carthage,  to 
await  their  trial  for  treason.  On  the  evening  of  the  27th,  the  guard  of  the 
jail  were  surprised  by  a  mob  of  some  200  men  disguised,  who  overpowered 
them,  broke  down  the  door,  rushed  into  the  room  of  the  prisoners,  fired  at 
random  severely  wounding  Taylor,  editor  of  the  Nauvoo  Neighbor.  Ihey 
finished  by  killing  the  two  Smiths,  after  which  they  returned  to  their 
homes.  „  .  .   i  i.     .t. 

In  Sept.  1845,  the  old  settlers  of  Hancock  county,  exasperated  by  the 
lawless  conduct  of  the  Mormons,  determined  to  drive  them  from  the  state, 
and  commenced  by  burning  their  farm  houses,  scattered  through  the  county. 
The  result  was,  that  they  were  compelled  to  agree  to  emigrate  beyond  the 
settled  parts  of  the  United  States.  On  the  16th  of  September,  1846  the 
Anti-Mormons  took  possession  of  Nauvoo.  Whatever  doubts  might  have 
then  existed  abroad,  as  to  the  justice  of  the  course  pursued  by  them,  it  is  now 
evident  by  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Mormons,  that  they  are,  as  a  people, 
governed  by  doctrines  which  render  them  too  infamous  to  dwell  in  the  heart 
of  civilised  communities. 

Bev,  Peter  Cartwright,  the  celebrated  pioneer  Methodist  itinerant  of  Illi- 
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nois,  gives  this  amusing  aooonnt  of  an  interview  he  had  with  Joe  Smith,  the 
father  of  Mormonism ; 

At  an  early  day  after  they  were  driven  from  Missouri  and  took  up  their  residence 
in  Illinois,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  become  acquainted  with  Joe  Smith,  personally,  and 
with  many  of  their  leading  men  and  protessed  followers.  On  a  certain  occasion  I 
fell  in  with  Joe  Smith,  and  waa  formally  and  officially  introduced  to  him  in  Spring, 
field,  then  our  county  tflwn.  We  soon  fell  into  a  free  conversation  on  thfi  subject 
of  religion,  and  Mormonism  in  particular.  I  found  tim  to  be  a  very  illiterate  and 
impudent  desperado  in  uiorals,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  a  vast  fund  of  low 
cunning. 

In  the  first  pla«e,  he  made  his  onset  on  me  by  flattery,  and  he  laid  on  the  soft 
sodder  thick  and  fast  He  expressed  great  and  almost  unbounded  pleasure  in  the 
high  privilege  of  becoming  acquainted  with  me,  one  of  whom  he  had  heard  so 
many  great  and  good  things,  and  he  had  no  doubt  I  was  one  among  God's  noblest 
creatures,  an  honest  man.  He  believed  that  among  all  the  ohurchea  in  the  world, 
the  Methodist  was  nearest  right,  and  that,  as  far  as  th^  went,  they  were  right 
But  they  had  stopped  short  by  not  claiming  the  gift  of  tongues,  of  prophecy,  and 
of  miracles,  and  then  quoted  a  batch  of  scripture  to  prove  his  positions  eorrectL 
Cpon  the  whole,  he  did  pretty  well  for  clumsy  Joe.  1  gave  him  rope,  as  the  sail- 
ors say,  and,  indeed,  I  seemed  to  lay  this  flattering  wnotiou  pleasurably  to  my 

"  Indeed,"  said  Joe,  "  if  the  Methodists  would  only  advance  a  step  or  two  further, 
they  would  take  the  world.  We  Latter-day  Saints  ore  Methodists,  as  far  as  they 
have  gone,  only  we  have  advanced  further,  and  if  you  would  come  in  and  go  with 
us,  we  could  sweep  not  only  the  Methodist  Charch,  but  all  others,  and  you  would 
be  looked  up  to  as  one  of  the  Lord's  greatest  prophets.  You  would  bo  honored 
by  countless  thousands,  and  have,  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  all  that  heart 
could  wish." 

I  then  began  to  inquire  into  some  of  the  tenets  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  He 
explained.  1  criticized  hia  explanations,  till,  unfortunately,  we  got'  into  high  de- 
bate, and  he  cunningly  concluded  that  hia  first  bait  would  not  take,  for  he  plainly 
saw  1  was  not  to  be  flattered  out  of  common  sense  and  honesty.  The  next  pass  he 
made  at  me  was  to  move  upon  my  fears.  He  said  that  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
the  good  and  right  way  was  evil  spoken  of,  and  that  it  was  an  awful  thing  to  fight 
against  God. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "if  yon  will  go  with  me  to  Nauvoo,  I  will  show  you  many  living 
witnesses  that  will  testify  that  thev  were,  by  the  Saints,  cured  of  blindness,  lame- 
ness, deafness,  dumbness,  and  all  the  diaeases  that  human  flesh  is  heir  to;  and  I 
will  show  you,"  said  he,  "  that  we  have  the  gift  of  tongiiea,  and  can  speak  in  un- 
known languages,  and  that  the  Saints  can  dnnk  any  deadly  poison,  ana  it  will  not 
hurt  them ; "  and  closed  by  saying,  "  the  idle  stories  you  near  about  us  are  noth- 
ing but  sheer  persecution. 

1  then  Rave  him  the  following  history  of  an  encounter  I  had  at  a  camp-meeting 
in  Morgan  county,  some  time  before,  with  some  of  his  Mormons,  and  assured  him 
I  could  prove  all  I  said  by  thousands  that  were  present 

The  camp-meeting  was  numerously  attended,  and  we  had  a  good  and  gracious 
work  of  religion  going  on  among  the  people.  On  Saturday  there  came  some 
20  or  30  Mormons  to  the  meeting.  During  the  intermission  after  the  eleven 
o'clock  sermon,  they  oellected  in  one  corner  of  the  encampment,  and  began  to 
sing,  they  aang  well  As  fast  as  the  people  rose  from  their  dinners  they  drew  up 
to  hear  the  singing,  and  the  scattering  crowd  drew  until  a  larae  company  sur- 
rounded them.  I  was  busy  regulating  matters  connected  with  the  meeting.  At 
length,  according,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  an  old  lady  Mormon 
began  to  shout,  and  after  shouting  a  while  ahe  swooned  away  and  fell  into  the 
arms  of  her  husband.  The  old  man  proclaimed  that  his  wife  had  gone  into  a 
trance,  and  that  when  ahe  came  to  she  would  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue  and 
that  he  would  interpret  This  proclamation  produced  considerable  excitement, 
and  the  multitude  crowded  thick  around.  Presently  the  old  lady  arose  and  be- 
gan to  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue,  sure  enough. 
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Just  then  my  attention  waa  called  to  the  matter.  I  saw  in  one  moment  that 
the  whole  maneuver  was  intended  to  bring  the  Mormona  into  notice,  and  break  up 
the  good  of  our  meeting.  I  advanced,  inatantly,  toward  the  crowd,  and  asked  the 
people  to  give  way  and  let  me  in  to  this  old  lady,  who  was  then  being  held  in  the 
arms  of  her  hushand.  I  came  right  up  to  them,  and  took  hold  of  her  arm,  and  or- 
dered her pewmptoriiy  to  haah  that gibberiah ;  thatlwouldhavenomoreof  it;  that 
it  waa  preaumptuous,  aod  blaaphemous  nonsense,  I  stopped  very  suddenly  her 
unknown  tongue.     She  opened  her  eyes,  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said: 

"My  dear  friend,  1  have  a  meaa^a  directly  from  God  to  you."  I  stopped  her 
short,  and  said,  "  I  will  have  none  of  your  messages.  If  God  can  speak  through 
no  better  medium  than  an  old,  hypocritical,  lying  woman,  I  will  hear  nothing  of 
it."  Uer  huaband,  who  waa  to  be  Uie  interpreterof  her  message,  flew  into  a  mi^htv 
rage,  and  said,  ''Sir,  this  is  my  wifie,  and  1  will  defend  her  at  the  risk  of  my  life. ' 
I  replied,  "Sir,  this  is  my  camp-meeUnff,  and  I  will  maintain  the  good  order  of  it 
at  the  riak  of  my  life,  if  thia  ia  your  wife,  take  her  off  from  here,  and  clear  your- 
selves in  five  minutes,  or  I  will  have  you  under  guard." 

The  old  lady  slipped  out  and  was  off  quickly.  The  old  man  staved  a  little,  and 
began  t«  pour  a  tirade  of  abuse  on  ste.  1  stopped  him  short,  and  said,  ''I\ot  an- 
other word  of  abuse  from  you,  sic.  I  have  no  doubt  you  are  an  old  thief,  and  if 
your  back  was  examined,  no  doubt  you  cany  the  marks  of  the  cowhide  for  your 
villainy."  And  aure  enough,  aa  if  I  had  spoKen  by  inspiration,  he,  in  some  of  the 
old  states,  had  been  laahed  to  the  whipping-post  for  stealing,  and  1  tell  you,  the  old 
man  began  to  think  other  persons  had  visions  besides  his  wife,  but  he  waa  very 
clear  from  wishing  to  interpret  my  unknown  tongue.  To  cap  the  climax,  a  young 
gentleman  stopped  up  and  said  he  had  no  dii>ubt  all  I  said  of  this  old  man  was  true, 
and  much  more,  for  he  had  caught  him  stealing  corn  out  of  his  father's  crib.  By 
this  time,  such  waa  the  old  man's  eicatoment,  that  the  great  drops  of  sweat  ran 
down  hia  face,  and  he  called  out, 

"Don't  crowd  me,  gentlemen,  it  is  vnighi!/  warm." 

Said  I,  "Open  the  way,  gentloMeu,  and  let  him  out."  When  the  way  was 
opened,  I  oriett,  "  Now  start,  and  don't  show  your  ikoe  here  again,  nor  one  of  the 
Mocmona,  If  yon  do,  you  will  get  L/yncKs  law."  They  all  disappeared,  and  our 
meeting  went  on  proaperously,  a  great  many  were  converted  to  God,  and  the  church 
waa  much  revived  and  built  up  in  her  holy  faith. 

My  friend,  Joe  Smith,  became  very  restive  before  I  got  through  with  my  narra- 
tive ;  and  when  I  closed,  his  wrath  biMled  over,  and  he  cursed  me  in  the  name  of 
his  God,  and  said,  "  I  wiO  show  jou,  sir,  that  I  will  raise  up  a  govermnent  in  these 
United  States  which  will  overturn  the  present  government,  and  I  will  raise  up  a 
new  relidon  that  will  overturn  every  oikerjbrm  of  religion  in  this  country  ! " 

"  Yes,  said  I,  "  Uncle  Joe,  but  lay  Bible  tells  me  '  the  bloody  and  deceitful  man 
shall  not  live  out  half  his  days,'  and  1  exBeet  the  Lord  will  send  the  devil  afteryou 
Bome  of  these  days,  and  take  vou  out  of  Me  way." 

"  No,  sir,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  live  and  prosper,  while  you  will  die  in  your  sins." 

"  Well,  air,"  said  I,  "  if  you  live  and  prosper,  you  must  quit  your  stealing  and 
abominable  whoredoms  I " 

Thus  we  parted,  to  meet  no  more  on  earth ;  for,  in  a  few  years  after  thia,  an 
outraged  and  deeply  injured  people  took  the  law  into  their  own  handa,  and  killed 
him,  and  drove  the  liormons  from  the  slate.  They  should  be  considered  and 
treated  aa  outlaws  in  every  country  and  clime.  The  two  great  political  parties 
in  the  state  were  nearly  equal,  and  these  wretched  Mormons,  for  several  years, 
held  the  balance  of  power,  and  they  were  always  in  market  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  I  have  «flen  been  put  to  the  blush  to  see  our  demagoguea  and  atump  orators, 
from  both  political  parties,  courting  favors  from  the  Mormons,  to  gain  a  triumph  in 
an  eiectiOD, 

Great  blame  has  been  attached  to  the  state,  the  citizens  of  Hancock  county,  in 
which  Naavoo  is  situated,  as  well  as  other  adjoining  counties,  for  the  part  they 
acted  in  driving  the  MormoHS  from  among  them.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
they  had  no  redress  at  law,  for  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  Mormons  would 
swear  anything,  true  or  false.  They  stole  the  stock,  plundered  and  burned  the 
houses  and  barna  of  the  citinens,  and  there  is  no  doubt  they  privately  murdered 
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some  of  the  best  people  in  tie  county;  and  owing  to  the  peijured  evidence  al- 
ways at  their  oommand,  it  was  impossible  to  have  any  legal  redress.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  this  state  of  things,  Joe  Smith  would  not  have  been  killed,  and 
they  would  not  have  been  driven  with  violence  from  the  state,  Kepeated  efforts 
were  made  to  get  redress  for  these  wrongs  and  outrages,  but  all  to  no  purpose ; 
and  the  wonder  is,  how  the  people  bore  as  long  as  they  did  with  tie  otttrageoua 
villainies  practiced  on  them,  without  u.  i-i.>50i-i  ti>  viu''  •' 


Yifw  of  Mi.  Joliei. 

JoLiET  is  a  thriving  town,  the  county  seat  of  Will  co.,  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Dea  Plaines  Kiver,  and  on  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  148 
miles  N.  E.  by  N.  from  SpringScId,  280  from  Detroit,  and  40  S.  W.  from 
Chicago.  It  was  formerly  known  on  the  maps  as  "MoG-ee's  mill  dam." 
On  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  the  city  extends  over  a  plain  of  considerable 
extent,  rising  as  it  recedes  from  the  river.  Upon  the  western  side  the  land 
is  formed  into  bluffs,  beneath  which  is  one  of  the  principal  streets.  It 
is  an  important  station  on  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island,  and  the  Chicago, 
Alton,  and  St.  Louis  Railroads,  and  is  connected  directly  with  the  east  by 
Joliet  and  Northern  (cut-off)  Railroads.  The  river  affords  valuable  water 
power  for  mills.  It  is  the  center  of  considerable  commerce,  several  manu- 
factories ;  and  in  its  vicinity  is  a  rich  farming  country,  and  valuable  quar- 
ries of  building  stone.  The  new  state  penitentiary  is  in  the  vicinity.  Popu- 
ation  about  7,000. 

Joliet  received  its  name  from  Mt.  Joliet,  a  mound  supposed  to  be  an  arti- 
ficial elevation,  situated  about  two  and  a  half  miles  S.  W.  of  the  court  house 
in  this  place,  and  so  called  from  Louis  Joliet,  who  was  born  of  French  pa- 
rents, at  Quebec,  in  1673.  He  was  commissioned  by  M.  de  Frontenac  to 
discover  the  Great  River,  some  affluents  of  which  had  been  visited  by  mis- 
sionaries and  traders.  Joliet  chose,  for  his  companion,  Father  MarqufMe, 
whose  name  was  thus  connected  with  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  first  dwellings  erected  in  this  place  was  a  log  house  built  by  Charles  Eeed, 
about  half  a  mile  north-west  of  the  court  house,  back  of  the  bluff,  and  the  house 
erected  by  James  McGee,  from  Kentucky,  near  the  National  Hotel.     The  original 

B'at  of  the  town  was  laid  out  by  James  B.  Campbell,  in  1834.     West  Joliet,  by 
artin  H.  Demmond,  in  Jan,  183.^;  East  Joliet  by  Albert  W.  Bowen,in  Feb.  1835, 
since  which  time  many  additions  have  been  made.     The  city  of  Joliet  was  inoor- 
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pomted  in  1852.  The  first  hoase  of  worship  wa«  erected  by  the  Methodists,  in 
1HJ8,  about  15  rods  aoTith-west  of  the  court  house:  it  is  now  used  for  an  engine 
house.  The  Catholic  Church,  still  standing,  was  commenced  tlie  nest  year.  The 
first  Episcopal  Church  was  oi^aniaed  in  1838,  their  house  was  erected  in  1857, 
The  Congregational  Church  was  organized  in  1844;  the  present  CouKrecatioual 
and  Methodist  Church  buildings  were  erected  in  1857.  The  Universalists 
erected  their  first  house  in  1845;  the  Baptists  about  1855. 

The  Joliet  Courier,  now  called  Joliet  Signal,  was  first  printed  bj  Gregg  and 
Hudson,  about  1836  or  '37;  the  True  Democrat,  the  second  paper,  was  established 
in  1847,  by  A.  Mackintosh,  from  New  York.  The  first  regular  school  house,  a 
stone  building  now  standing  in  Clinton-street,  was  built  in  1843,  at  a  cost  of 
*700,  considered  at  that  time  an  eitravagant  eiponditure.  Among  the  first 
setUers  on  tie  east  side  of  the  river,  were  Dr.  Albert  W.  Bowen,  from  N.  Y.,  the 
first  physician;  Edward  Perkins,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  T. ;  Eobert  Shoemaker,  Thomas 
Ulaokburn,  Richard  Hobbs,  from  Ohio;  Joel  A.  Matteaon,  since  governor  of  the 
state ;  Daniel  Wade,  of  Penn,,  and  Lyman  White,  of  N.  Y.  On  the  west  side,  Mar- 
tm  H,  l>emmond,  from  N.  Y. ;  James  McKee,  or  Gee,  from  Kentucky;  John  Cur- 
ry, G.  H.  Woodruff,  Deac.  Josiah  Beaumont,  John  J.  Garland,  Deaa  Chauncy 
from  N.  Y. ;  Charles  Clement,  from  New  Hampshire,  and  R.  J.  Cunningham,  ftvm 
Maryland. 

La  Salle,  is  a  flourishing  city,  on  the  right  bant  of  Illinois  River,  at  the 
head  of  steamboat  navigation,  one  mile  above  Peru,  and  at  the  terminus  of 
the  Illinois  Canal,  100  miles  long,  connecting  it  with  Chicago.  It  has  a 
ready  communication,  both  with  the  northern  and  southern  markets,  by  rail- 
road, canal  and  river,  the  latter  of  which  is  navigable  at  all  stages  of  water. 
At  this  point  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  crosses  the  Chicago  and  Eock 
Island  Railroad.  This  place  has  great  facilities  for  trade  and  manulaetnres. 
A  substantial  railroad  bridge,  900  feet  in  length,  crosses  the  Illinois  at  La 
Salle.  An  extensive  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass  is  in 
operation  here,  under  the  charge  of  a  French  gentleman.  Large  warehouses 
line  the  river  bank,  and  the  dwellings  occupy  the  high  bluffs  a  little  back. 
The  surrounding  country  is  highly  productive,  and  conta,ins  extensive  beds 
of  bituminous  coal,  which  is  extensively  mined.  The  city  of  Peru  received 
its  charter  in  1851 :  it  is  separated  from  La  Salle  by  only  an  imaginary  line. 
Its  manufacturing  interests  are  well  developed.  The  two  cities  are  in  effect 
one,  BO  far  as  regards  advantages  of  business,  and  are  nearly  equal  in  popu- 
lation. Peru  and  La  Salle  have  several  fine  educational  institutions,  11 
churches,  5  weekly  newspapers,  and  about  7,000  inhabitants. 

IHxon,  the  capital  of  Lee  county,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of 
Kock  River,  at  the  junction  of  a  branch  of  the  Galena  Railroad,  with  the 
Illinois  Central,  98  miles  west  of  Chicago.     It  has  about  6,000  inhabitants. 

Dunhith,  a  smaller  town,  is  the  north-western  terminus  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  on  the  Mississippi  opposite  Dubuque. 

Kankakee  t%  is  a  fine  town  of  3,500  inhabitants,  56  miles  south  of  Chi- 
cago, on  Kankakee  River  and  Illinois  Central  Kallroad,  and  at  a  spot  that  a 
few  years  since  had  not  a  single  dwelling. 

St.  Ann«,  on  the  Central  Railroad,  in  Kankakee  county,  is  a  colony  of 
800  French  Canadian  emigrants,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Father  Chiniquy, 
originally  a  Catholic  priest,  who,  with  his  people,  have  embraced  Protest- 
antism, Each  settler  has  about  40  acres,  and  their  farms  are  laid  along  par- 
allel roads,  at  right  angles  to  the  railroad.  They  exhibit  signs  of  carefiil 
cultivation,  and  the  village  and  church  of  the  colony  are  prettily  situated 
near  the  woods  on  the  river  side.  In  the  three  years  prior  to  1860,  the  crops 
of  these  people  were  cut  off,  and  but  for  benevolent  aid  they  would  have  per- 
ished from  famine. 
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Decatur,  in  Maeon  county,  at  the  junction  of  the  Illinois  Central  with  the 
Toledo,  Wabash  and  Great  Western  railroad,  is  a  substantial,  thriving  little 
city,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  geographioa!  center  of  the  state.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a  large  interna!  trade  and  estenatye  domestic  manufactures,  arid  has 
about  6000  inhabitants.  An  effort  haa  been  made  to  create  it  the  state 
capital. 

Vandalia,  capital  of  Fayette  county,  is  on  Kankakee  Biver  and  Illinoia 
Central  Eailroad,  80  miles  south-easterly  from  Springfield.  It  was  laid  out 
in  1818,  and  until  1836  was  the  capital  of  Illinois.     It  is  a  small  village. 

Sandoval  is  a  new  town,  on  the  prairies,  230  miles  from  Chicago,  and  60 
from  St.  Louis,  It  is  a  great  railroad  center,  at  the  point  where  intersect  the 
Illinoia  Central  and  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroads.  "  Here  east  meets  west, 
and  north  meets  south  in  the  thundering  conflict  of  propulsive  motion,  energy 
and  speed." 

El^,  Waakegan,  St.  Gharlet,  Sterling,  Moline,  Napervilk,  Urbana,  Bel- 
videre,  Batavia,  Aurora,  Abingdon,  Macomb,  Belleville,  Sycamore,  and  Otta- 
wa are  all  thriving  towns,  mostly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  the  largest 
of  which  may  have  5,000  inhabitants. 

A  few  miles  below  Ottawa,  on  the  Illinois  Biver,  are  the  picturesque  highta 
of  the  Illinois,  called  the  Starved  Book  and  the  Lcmer's  Leap.  Starved  Bock 
is  a  grand  perpendicular  limestone  cliff,  150  feet  in  hight.  It  was  named  in 
memory  of  the  fate  of  a  party  of  Illinois  Indians,  who  died  on  the  rock 
fi:om  thirst,  when  besieged  by  the  Pottawatomies,  Lover's  Leap  is  a  pre- 
cipitous ledge  just  above  Starved  Rock,  and  directly  across  the  river  is 
Buffalo  Rock,  a  hight  of  100  feet.  This  eminence,  though  very  steep  on  the 
water  side,  slopes  easily  inland.  The  Indians  were  wont  to  drive  the  buga- 
loea  in  frightened  herds  to  and  over  its  awful  brink. 
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MISCELLANIES. 
THE     BLAOK    BiWK  WAB. 

The  following  account  of  the  "  Black  Hawk  war  "  is  taken  from  Mr.  Peck's 
edition  of  Perkins'  Annals: 

In  the  year  1804,  Gen.  Harrison  made  a  treaty  with  the  Sacs  and  Foiea— two 
tribes  united  as  one — by  which  they  ceded  (he  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the 
United  Slates;  but  to  Uiese  lands  they  had  no  original  right,  even  in  the  Indian 
sense,  as  they  were  intruders  on  the  country  of  the  Santeaurs  and  lowas.  By  thia 
treaty,  they  were  permitted  to  reside  and  hunt  upon  these  lands,  until  sold  for  set- 
tlement by  the  government 

This  treaty  was  reconfirmed  by  the  Indians,  in  the  years  1815  and  1816.  Black 
Hawfe,  who  was  never  a  chief,  but  merely  an  Indian  brave,  collected  a  few  disaf- 
fected spirits,  and  refusing  to  attend  the  negotiations  of  1816,  went  to  Canada, 
proclaimed  himself  and  party  British,  and  received  presents  from  them. 

The  treaty  of  1804,  was  again  ratified  in  1822,  by  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  in  "full 
council,"  at  Port  Armstrong,  Kock  Island,  on  the  Mississippi.  Tn  1825,  another 
treaty  was  held  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  with  the  Indians,  by  William  Clarlt  and  Lewis 
Cass,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  peace  between  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  the 
Chippewas  and  the  lowas  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Sioux  and  Dacotahs  on  Uio 
Other.  Hostilities  continuing,  the  United  States,  in  1827,  interfered  between  the 
contending  tribes.  This  offended  the  Indians,  who  thereupon  murdered  two  whites 
in  the  vicinity  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  attacked  two  boats  on  the  Missiaaippi,  con- 
veying supplies  to  Port  Snelling,  and  killed  nod  wounded  several  of  the  crews. 
Upon  this.  Gen.  Atkinson,  marched  into  the  Winnebago  country,  and  ma*3e  prison- 
ers of  Red  Bird  and  six  others,  who  were  imprisoned  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  A  part 
of  those  arrested,  were  convicted  on  trial,  and  in  December  of  the  following  year 
(1828)  executed.  Among  those  discharged  for  want  of  proo^  was  Black  Hawk, 
then  about  sixty  years  of  age. 

About  this  time,  the  president  issued  a  proclamation,  according  to  law,  and  the 
country,  about  the  mouth  of  Rock  River,  which  had  been  previously  surveyed, 
was  sold,  and  the  year  following,  was  taken  possession  of  by  American  families. 
Some  time  previous  to  this,  after  the  death  of  old  Quashquame,  Keokuk  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  Sac  nation.  The  United  States  gave  due  notice  to  the  Indians 
to  leave  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  Keokuk  made  the  same  proclama- 
tion to  the  Sacs,  and  a  portion  of  the  nation,  with  Iheir  regular  chiefs,  with  Keo- 
kuk at  their  head,  peaceably  retired  across  the  Mississippi.  Dp  to  this  period, 
Black  Hawk  continued  his  annual  visits  to  Maiden,  and  received  his  annuity  for 
allegiance  to  the  British  government  He  would  not  recognize  Keokuk  as  chief, 
but  gathered  about  him  all  the  restless  spirits  of  his  tribe,  many  of  whom  were 
young,  and  fired  with  the  ambition  of  becoming  "braves,"  and  set  np  himself  for  a 

Black  Hawk  was  not  a  Pontine,  or  a  Tecumseh.  He  had  neither  the  talent  nor 
the  influence  to  form  any  comprehensive  scheme  of  action,  yet  he  made  an  abor- 
tive attempt  to  unite  all  the  Indians  of  Ike  west,  from  Bock  River  to  Mexico,  in  a 
war  against  the  United  States, 

Still  another  treaty,  and  the  seventh  in  succession,  was  made  with  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  on  the  ]5th  of  July,  1830,  in  which  they  a^in  confirmed  the  preceding 
treaties,  and  promised  to  remove  from.  Illinois  to  the  territory  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. This  was  no  new  cession,  but  a  recognition  of  the  former  treaties  by 
the  proper  authorities  of  the  nation,  and  a  renewed  pledge  of  fidelity  to  the  United 
Statea 

During  all  this  time,  Black  Hawk  was  gaining  accessions  to  his  party  Like 
Tecumseh,  he,  too,  had  his  Prophet — whose  nfluente  over  the  superst  t  us  sa  ages 
was  not  without  eflect  ' 

In  1830,  an  arrangement  was  made  ly  the  Amer  ans  who  hid  purchased  the 
land  af>ove  the  mouth  of  Bock  River,  a  d  the  Ind  an?  that  rema  ned  to  I  e  aa 
neighbors,  the  latter  cultivating  their  id  helds  Ihe  r  n  1  s  tps  oq  stel  of 
Stakes  stuuk  in  the  ground,  and  small  poles  t  cd  w  th  s  r  pa  ol  lark  transversely 
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The  Indiana  left  for  their  summer's  hunt,  and  returned  when  their  corn  was  in 
the  milk— gathered  it,  aod  turned  their  horses  into  the  fields  oultiTated  by  the 
Americans,  to  gather  their  crop.  Some  depredations  were  committed  on  their  hogs 
and  other  property.  The  Indians  departed  on  their  winter's  hunfi  but  returned 
early  in  the  spring  of  1831,  under  the  guidance  of  Black  Hawk,  and  committed 
depredations  on  the  frontier  settlements.  Their  leader  was  a  cunning,  shrewd  In- 
dian, and  trained  his  party  to  commit  various  depredations  on  the  properly  of  the 
frontier  inhabitants,  but  not  to  attack,  or  kill  any  person.  His  poBcy  was  to  pro- 
voke the  Americans  to  make  war  on  him,  and  thus  seem  to  fi^t  in  defense  of  In- 
dian rijthta,  and  the  "  graves  of  their  fafhera."  Numerous  affidavits,  from  persons 
of  unquestionable  integrity,  sworn  to  before  the  proper  officers,  were  made  out  and 
sent  to  Gov.  Reynolds,  attesting  to  these  and  many  other  facts. 

_  Black  Hawk  had  about  five  hundred  Indians  in  training,  with  horses,  well  pro- 
vided with  arms,  and  invaded  the  state  of  Illinois  with  hostile  designs.  These  feola 
were  known  to  the  governor  and  other  officers  of  the  state.  Consequently,  Gov. 
Reynolds,  on  the  28th  of  May,  1831,  made  a  call  for  volunteers,  and  commnnicated 
the  facts  to  Gen.  Gainea,  of  this  military  district,  and  made  a  call  for  regular  troopa 
The  state  was  invaded  by  a  hostile  band  of  savages,  under  an  avowed  enemy  of 
the  United  States.  The  military  turned  out  to  the  number  of  twelve  hundred  or 
more,  on  horseback,  and  under  command  of  the  late  Gen.  Joseph  Duncan,  marched 
to  Roek  River. 

The  regular  troops  went  up  the  Mississippi  in  June.  Black  Hawk  and  his  men, 
alarmed  at  this  formidable  appearance,  recrossed  the  Mississippi,  sent  a  white  Sag, 
and  made  a  treaty,  in  which  the  United  States  agreed  to  furnish  them  a  large 
amount  of  com  and  other  neoeeaaries,  if  they  would  observe  the  treaty. 

In  the  spring  of  1832,  Black  Hawk,  with  his  party,  again  crossed  the  Mississippi 
to  the  valley  of  Rock  River,  notwithstanding  he  was  warned  against  doing  ao  by 
Gen.  Atkinson,  who  commanded  at  Fort  Armstrong,  in  Rock  Island.  Troops,  both 
regular  and  militia,  were  at  once  mustered  and  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  native 
band.  Among  the  troops  was  a  parly  of  volunteers  under  Major  Stillman,  who,  on 
the  14th  of  May,  was  out  on  a  tour  of  observation,  and  close  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  savages.  On  that  evening,  having  discovered  a  party  of  Indians,  lie  whites 
galloped  forward  to  attack  (he  savage  band,  but  were  met  with  bo  much  energy  and 
determination,  that  they  took  to  their  heels  in  utter  consternation.  The  whites 
were  175  in  number;  the  Indians  from  five  to  six  hundred.  Of  this  party,  twenty- 
five  followed  the  retreating  battalion,  after  night  for  several  miles.  Eleven  whites 
were  killed  and  shockingly  mangled,  and  several  wounded,  Some  four  or  five  In- 
dians were  known  to  be  killed.  This  action  was  at  Stillman'a  run,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Ogle  county,  about  twenty-five  miles  above  Dixon. 

_  Peace  was  now  hopeless,  and  although  Keokuk,  the  legitimate  chief  of  the  na- 
tion, controlled  a  m^ority,  the  temptation  of  war  and  plunder  was  too  strong  for 
those  who  followed  Black  Hawk. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  a  party  of  warriors,  about  seventy  in  number,  attacked  the 
Indian  Creek  settlement  in  La  Salle  county,  Illinois,  killed  fifteen  peraons,  and  took 
two  young  women  prisoners;  these  were  afterward  returned  to  taeir  friends,  late 
in  July,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Winnebagoes.  On  the  following  day,  a  par^ 
of  spies  was  attacked  and  four  of  them  ^n,  and  other  massacres  followed. 
Meanwhile  3,000  Illinois  militia  had  been  ordered  out,  who  rendezvoused  upon  the 
20th  of  June,  near  Peru;  these  marched  forward  to  the  Rook  River,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  United  States  troops,  the  whole  being  under  command  of  Gen. 
Atkinson.  Sis  hundred  mounted  men  were  also  ordered  out,  while  Gea  Scott, 
with  nine  companies  of  artillery,  hastened  from  the  seaboard  by  the  way  of  the 
lakes  to  Chicago,  moving  with  such  celerity  that  some  of  his  troops,  we  are  told, 
actually  went  1,800  miles  in  eighteen  days ;  passing  in  that  time  from  Port  Mon- 
roe, on  the  Chesapeake,  to  Chicago.  Long  before  the  artillerisfa  could  reach  the 
scene  of  action,  however,  the  western  troops  had  commenced  the  conflict  in  earn- 
est, and  before  they  did  reach  the  field,  had  closed  it  On  the  24th  of  June,  Black 
Hawk  and  his  two  hundred  warriors  were  repulsed  by  Major  Demint  with  but  one 
hundred  and  fifty  militia;  this  skirmish  took  place  between  Rock  River  and  Ga- 
lena.   The  army  then  continued  to  move  up  Rock  River,  near  the  heads  of  which, 
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it  was  underafood  that  the  main  party  of  the  hostile  Indians  was  collected ;  and 
aa  provisions  were  scarce,  and  hard  to  convey  in  such  a  country,  a  detachment  was 
sent  forward  to  Fort  Winnebaco,  at  the  portage  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox 
Rivers,  to  procure  supplies.  This  detachment,  hearing  of  Black  Hawk's  arm^, 
pursued  and  overtook  them  on  the  Slst  of  July,  near  the  Wisconsin  Kirer,  and  m 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Blue  Mounds.  Gen.  Henry,  who  commanded  the  party, 
formed  with  his  troops  three  sides  of  a  hollow  square,  and  in  that  order  received 
the  attack  of  the  Indiana ;  two  attempts  to  break  the  ranks  were  made  by  the  na^ 
tivea  in  vain;  and  then  a  general  charge  was  made  by  the  whole  body  of  Ameri- 
cans, and  with  such  success  that,  it  ia  said,  fiftv-two  of  the  red  men  were  left  dead 
upon  the  field,  while  but  one  American  was  killed  and  eight  wounded. 

Before  this  action,  Henry  had  sent  word  of  his  motions  to  the  main  army,  by 
whom  ho  was  immediately  rejoined,  and  on  the  28th  of  July,  the  whole  crossed  the 
Wisconsin  in  pursuit  ot  Blaefc  Hawk,  who  was  retiring  toward  the  Mississippi. 
Upon  the  hank  of  that  river,  nearly  opposite  the  Upper  Iowa,  the  Indians  were 
overtaken  and  again  defeated,  on  the  2d  of  August,  with  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  while  of  the  whites  but  eighteen  fell.  This  battle  entirely  broke  the 
power  of  Black  Hawk ;  he  fled,  but  was  seized  by  the  Winnebaeoes,  and  upon  the 
27th,  was  delivered  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Gen.  Scott,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  was  contending  with  a  worse 
than  Indian  foe.  The  Asiatic  choJera  had  just  reached  Canada;  passing  up  the 
St  Lawrence  to  Detroit,  it  overtook  the  western-bound  armament,  and  thenceforth 
the  camp  became  a  hospital.  On  the  8th  of  July,  hia  thinned  ranks  landed  at  Port 
Dearborn  or  Chicago,  but  it  was  late  in  August  before  they  reached  the  MiBsissippi, 
The  number  of  that  band  who  died  irom  the  cholera,  must  have  been  at  least  seven 
times  as  great  aa  that  of  all  who  fell  in  battle.  There  were  several  other  skii^ 
rarshea  of  the  troops  with  the  Indians,  and  a  number  of  individuals  murdered ; 
making  in  all  about  seventy-five  persons  killed  in  tiese  actions,  or  murdered  on  the 
frontiers. 

In  September,  the  Indian  tioublea  were  closed  by  a  trea^,  which  relinquished 
to  the  white  men  thirty  milliona  of  acres  of  land,  for  which  stipulated  annuities 
were  to  be  paid ;  constituting  now  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  to 
which  the  only  real  claim  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  waa  their  depredations  on  the 
unoffending  lowas,  about  140  years  since.  To  Keokuk  and  his  party,  a  reserva- 
tion of  forty  miles  square  was  given,  in  consideration  of  his  fidelity ;  while  Black 
Hawk  and  his  family  were  sent  as  hostages  to  Fort  Monroe,  in  the  Chesapeake, 
where  they  remained  until  June,  1833.  The  chief  afterward  returned  to  his  na- 
tiye  wilds,  where  he  died. 


On  the  Ohio  River,  in  Hardin  county,  a  few  miles  aboye  Elizabethtown,  near  the 
south-  eastern  comer  of  the  state,  is  a  famous  cavern,  known  as  Cave-in-Kock,  Its 
entrance  is  a  semi-circular  arch  of  about  80  feet  span  and  25  feet  in  hight,  and 
ascending  gradually  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  it  penetrates  to  the  distance  of 
nearly  200  feet  This  cave,  in  early  times,  was  the  terror  of  the  boatmen  on  the 
Ohio,  for  it  waa  one  of  the  haunts  of  Mason  and  his  band  of  outlaws,  whose  acts 
of  murder  upon  travelers  through  the  wilderness  are  elsewhere  detailed  in  this 
work.  The  pioneers  of  the  west  suffered  greatly  from  the  desperadoes,  who  in- 
fested the  country  in  the  early  stages  of  its  history.  And  there  have  not  been 
wanting,  even  in  more  recent  times,  instances  in  which  bands  of  villains  have  been 
formed  to  set  all  law  at  defiance  by  preying  upon  society. 

About  the  year  1820,  the  southern  counties  of  Illinois  contained  a  gang  of  horse 
thieves,  so  numerous  and  well  organized  as  to  defy  punishment  by  legal  means,  un- 
til a  company  of  citizens  was  formed,  called  "  regulators,"  who,  taking  the  law  into 
their  own  hands,  at  last  drove  the  felons  from  the  neighborhood.  In  1841,  a  gang 
of  these  scoundrels  eiisted  in  Ogle  county  and  its  vicinity,  in  the  Eock  Eiver  coun- 
try. Wm.  Cuilen  Bryant  was  traveling  there  at  the  time,  and  in  his  published 
volume  of  letters,  gives,  substantially,  this  narrative  of  their  operations : 

The  thieves  were  accustomed  to  select  the  best  animals  from  the  drove,  and  these 
were  passed  from  one  station  to  another,  until  they  arrived  at  some  distant  market, 
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where  ttoy  were  sold.  They  had  their  regular  lines  of  communication  from  Wis- 
consin to  St.  Louis,  and  from  the  Wabash  to  the  Missiasippi.  In  Ogle  county,  it  is 
said  they  had  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  a  constable  among  their  associates,  and 
ihey  contrived  alwaye  to  secure  a  friend  on  the  jury  -whenever  one  of  their  nura- 
iter  waa  tried.  Trial  after  trial  had  taken  place  at  Dixon,  the  county  seat,  and  it 
had  been  found  impossible  to  obtain  a  conviction  on  the  clearest  evidence,  until  in 
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A 1  ril  of  th  fl  year  wl  en  two  horse  thieves  beiiin  n  trial  eleven  of  the  jury  threit- 
enplthe  twelfth  |urorwith  a  taste  of  the  uowakin  unless  hewoiH  bring  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  He  did  so,  and  the  men  were  condemned.  Before  they  were 
removed  to  the  state  prison,  the  court  house,  a  fine  building,  just  erected  at  an  ex- 
pense of  120,000,  was  burnt  down,  and  the  jail  was  in  flames,  but  luckily  they 
were  extinguished  without  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners.  Such,  at  length,  be- 
came the  feeling  of  insecurity,  that  300  citizens  of  Ogle,  De  Kalb  and  Winnebago 
counties  formed  themselves  into  a  company  of  volonteers,  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing the  country  of  these  scoundrels.  The  patrons  of  the  thieves  lived  at  some 
of  the  finest  groves,  where  they  owned  larjre  ferma.  Ten  or  twenty  stolen  horses 
would  be  brought  to  one  of  these  places  of  a  night,  and  before  sunrise,  the  despera- 
does employed  to  steal  them  were  again  mounted  and  on  their  way  to  some  other 
station.  In  breaking  up  these  haunts,  the  regulators  generally  proceeded  with 
some  of  the  formalities  commonly  used  in  administering  justice,  the  accused  being 
allowed  to  make  a  defense,  and  witnesses  examined  bom  for  and  against  him. 

At  this  time,  there  lived  at  Washington  Grove,  in  Ogle  county,  one  Bridge,  a  no- 
torious confederate  and  harborer  of  horse  thieves  and  counterfeiters.  In  July  two 
horse  thieves  had  been  flogged,  and  Bridge  received  a  notice  from  the  regulators 
that  he  must  leave  the  county  by  the  I7th,  or  beoorae  a  proper  subject  for  the 
lynch  law.  Thereupon  he  came  into  Dison,  and  asked  for  assistance  to  defend 
his  person  and  dwelling  from  the  lawless  violence  of  these  men.  The  people  of 
Dixon  then  came  together,  and  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  they  fully  ap- 
proved of  what  the  association  had  done,  and  that  they  allowed  Mr.  Bridges  the 
term  of  four  hours  to  depart  from  the  town.  He  went  away  immediately,  and  in 
great  trepidation,  but  made  preparations  to  defend  himself  He  kept  ^0  armed 
men  about  his  place  for  two  daya,  but  thinking,  af  laat,  that  the  regulators  did  not 
mean  to  carry  their  threats  into  execution,  he  dismissed  them.  The  regulators 
subsequently  removed  his  family,  and  demolished  his  dwelling. 

Not  long  after,  two  men,  mounted  and  carrying  rifles,  called  at  the  residence  of 
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a  Mr.  Campbell,  living  at  Wiiterook  Grove,  in  Ogle  county,  who  belonged  to  tbo 
oorapanj  of  regulators,  and  who  acted  as  tbe  mesBenger  to  convey  to  Bridges  the 
order  to  leave  the  county.  Meeting  Mrs.  Cajnpbell  without  the  nouae,  they  ioid 
her  that  they  wished  to  speak  to  her  husband.  Campbell  made  his  appearance  tt 
the  door,  and  immediately  both  the  men  fired.  He  fell,  mortally  wounded,  and  dihd 
in  a  few  minutes.  "You  have  killed  my  husbaad,"  said  Mrs.  Campbell  to  one  uf 
the  murderers,  whoae  name  waa  Driscoll     Upon  this  they  rode  off  at  full  speed. 

As  soon  as  the  event  waa  known,  the  whole  country  was  roused,  and  every  man 
who  was  not  an  associate  of  the  horse  thieves,  shouldered  his  rifle  to  go  in  pursuit 
of  the  murderers.  They  apprehended  the  father  of  Driscoll,  a  man  nearly  70 
jears  of  age,  and  one  of  his  sons,  William  Driscoll,  the  former  a  reputed  horse 
thief,  and  tiie  latter  a  man  who  had  hitherto  horn  a  tolerably  fair  character,  and 
Bubiected  them  to  a  separate  examination.  The  fether  was  war^  in  his  anewers, 
and  put  on  the  appearance  of  perfect  innocence,  but  William  Driscoll  waa  greatly 
agitated,  and  confessed  that  he,  with  his  father  and  others,  had  planned  the  mur- 
der of  Campbell,  and  that  David  Driaooll,  his  brother,  together  with  another  asso- 
ciate, was  employed  to  execute  it  The  father  and  son  were  then  sentenced  to 
death;  they  were  bound  and  made  to  kneel.  About  50  men  took  aim  at  each,  and 
in  three  hours  from  the  time  they  were  taken,  they  were  both  dead  men.  A  pit 
was  dug  on  the  spot  where  they  fell,  in  the  midst  of  the  prairie  near  their  dwelling. 
Their  corpses,  pierced  with  bullet  holes  in  every  part,  were  thrown  in,  and  the 
earth  was  heaped  over  them. 

The  pursuit  of  David Tlriscol!,  and  the  fellow  who  waa  with  him  when  Campbell 
was  killed,  went  on  with  great  activity,  more  than  a  hundred  men  traversed  the 
country  in  every  direction,  determined  that  no  lurking  plajie  should  hide  them. 
The  upshot  was,  that  the  Driscoll  family  lost  another  member,  and  the  horse  thieves 
and  their  confederates  were  driven  from  the  country. 

Within  a  very  few  years,  the  thinly  settled  parts  of  Iowa  have  suffered  from  like 
organised  gangs  of  horse  tnieves,  until  the  people  were  obliged  to  resort  to  a  like 
summary  process  of  dispelling  the  nuisance.  To  the  isolated  settler  in  a  wilder- 
ness country,  living  many  a  long  mile  from  neighbors,  the  horse  is  of  a  peculiar 
value,  elsewhere  unknown.  Soieenly  is  the  robbery  of  these  animals  felt,  that, 
in  the  failure  of  ordinary  penalties  to  stop  the  perpetration  of  this  crime,  publio 
opinion  justifies  the  generally  recognized  "  Frontier  Lata,"  that  death  is  to  be 
meted  out  to  horse  thieves. 
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The  attitude  of  several  of  the  states  of  the  union  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  conduct  of  a  few  noble  men  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Where 
men  of  ability  faltered  or  proved  recreant,  the  people  of  that  state 
became  divided,  and  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war  were  experienced, 
but,  where  thoy  were  loyal,  the  people  united,  and  the  war  raged  far 
from  their  borders.  Had  Kentucky,  instead  oi'  a  Magoffln,  had  a  Mor- 
ton, and  Missouri  a  Yates,  instead  of  a  Jackson,  how  different  might 
have  the  history  of  those  states  been:  what  horrors  they  might  have 
escaped,  Illinois  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  her  public  men  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  With  them  love  of  country  overruled  every 
other  consideration. 

Douglas,  the  great  statesman  of  the  west,  in  the  hour  of  the  na- 
tion's peril,  forgot  the  claims  of  party  in  his  devotion  to  his  country, 
and  spoke  words  that  thrilled  and  inspired  the  heart  of  the  people. 
Her  executive  was  prompt,  far-aightea  and  untiring  in  labor  for  the 
welfare  of  the  soldiers  of  Illinois. 

It  was  his  eye  that  discerned  in  a  captain  of  infantry  those  high 
qualities  which  have  made  the  name  of  &rant  illustrious.  And  from 
Illinois,  too,  came  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  patient  man,  who,  with 
singular  calmness  and  wisdom,  looking  serenely  aloft,  bore  the  helm 
in  the  years  of  the  people's  great  trouble. 

As  a  mournful  interest  now  gathers  around  the  name  of  Douglas, 
we  give  some  of  his  last  words — the  noblest  of  his  life.  On  the  evening 
of  the  first  of  May,  1861,  he  reached  Chicago  from  Washington,  and 
there,  to  an  immense  concourse,  made  his  last  speech,  which,  it  has 
been  said,  "should  be  engraved  upon  the  tablet  of  every  patriot 
heart." 

I  will  not  conceal  gratification  at  the  unooDtrovertible  test  this  vast  audience 
presents — that  what  political  differences  or  party  questions  may  have  divided  U8, 
yet  you  ail  had  a  conviction  that  when  the  coud try  should  be  in  danger,  my  loyal tv 
could  be  relied  on.  That  the  present  danger  is  imminent,  no  man  can  conceal. 
If  war  must  come — if  the  bayonet  mast  be  used  to  maint^n  the,  constitution — 1 
can  say  before  God  mj  conscience  is  clean.  I  have  struggled  long  for  a  peaceful 
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solution  of  the  difficultv.     I  Iiafe  not  only  tendered  those  states  what  was  theirs 
of  right,  but  1  have  gone  to  the  verj  estreme  of  magnanimity. 

The  return  we  receive  is  war,  armies  marched  upon  our  capital,  obstructions 
and  dangers  to  our  navigation,  letters  of  marque  t*>  invite  pirates  lo  prey  upon 
our  oommeree,  a  concerted  movement  to  blot  out  the  United  States  of  America 
from  the  map  of  the  globe.  The  question  is,  are  we  to  maintain  the  country  of 
our  fathers,  or  allow  it  to  be  atriclten  down  by  those  who,  when  they  can  no  longer 
govern,  threaten  to  destroy  ? 

What  cause,  what  escuae  do  disunionists  give  us  for  breaking  up  the  best  gov- 
eminent  on  which  the  sun  of  heaven  ever  shed  its  rays  ?  They  are  diggatisGed 
with  the  result  of  a  presidential  election.  Did  they  never  get  beaten  before  ? 
Are  we  to  resort  to  the  sword  when  we  get  defeated  at  the  ballot  box  ?  I  under- 
Btand  it  that  the  voice  of  the  people  expressed  in  the  mode  appointed  by  the  con- 
stitution mnst  command  the  obedience  of  every  citizen.  ITiey  assume,  on  the 
election  of  a  particular  candidate,  that  their  rights  are  not  safe  in  the  union. 
What  evidence  do  they  present  of  this?  I  defy  any  iniin  to  show  any  act  on 
which  it  is  based.  What  act  has  been  omitted  to  be  done?  1  appeal  to  these  as- 
sembled thousands  that  so  far  as  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  southern  states, 
I  will  say  the  constitutional  rights  of  slaveholders  are  concerned,  nothing  has 
been  done  and  nothing  omitted  of  which  thej  can  complain. 

There  has  never  been  a  time,  from  tlie  day  that  Washington  was  inaugurated 
first  president  of  these  United  States,  when  the  rishls  of  the  southern  states 
stood  firmer  under  the  laws  of  the  land,  than  they  do  now;  there  never  was  a 
time  when  they  had  not  aa  good  a  cause  for  disunion  aa  they  have  to-day.  What 
good  cause  have  they  now  that  has  not  existed  under  every  administration?  .  .  . 
The  slavery  question  is  a  mere  excuse.  The  election  of  Linoola  is  a  mere 
pretext  The  present  secession  movement  is  the  result  of  an  enormous  conspiracy 
formed  by  leaders  in  the  Southern  Confederacy  more  than  twelve  months  ago.  .  .  . 
But  this  is  no  time  for  a  detail  of  oawses.  The  conspiracy  is  now  known.  Ar- 
mies have  been  raised.  War  is  levied  to  accomplish  it.  There  are  only  two  sides 
to  the  question.  Kvery  man  must  be  for  the  United  States  or  against  it  There 
oau  be  no  neutrals  in  this  war.  only  patnots—oT  traitors. 

Thank  God,  Illinois  is  not  divided  on  this  question.  I  know  they  expected  to 
present  an  united  south  against  a  divided  north.  They  hoped  in  the  northern 
states,  pitrty  questions  would  bring  oivil  war  between  democrats  and  republicans, 
when  the  south  would  step  in  with  her  cohorts,  aid  one  party  to  conquer  the 
other,  and  then  make  an  easy  prey  of  the  victors.  Their  scheme  was  carnage  and 
oivil  war  in  the  north. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  defeat  this.  In  Illinois  it  is  being  so  defeated,  by  clos- 
ing up  the  ranks.  War  will  thus  be  prevented  on  our  soil  While  there  was  a 
hope  of  peace,  I  was  ready  for  any  reasonable  sacrifice  or  compromise  to  main- 
tain it      But  when  the  question  comes  of  war  in  the  cotton-fields  of  the  south  or 

the  corn-fields  of  lUinois,  1  say  the  farther  ofi'  the  better. 

The  constitution  and  its  guarantees  are  our  birthright,  and  I  am_  ready  to  en- 
force that  inalienable  right  to  the  last  extent  We  can  not  recognize  secession. 
Recognize  it  once,  and  you  have  not  only  dissolved  government,  but  you  have  de- 
stroyed social  order,  upturned  the  foundations  of  society.  Ton  have  inaugurated 
anarchy  in  its  worst  form,  and  will  shortly  experience  all  the  horrors  of  the 
French  revolution. 

Then  we  have  a  solemn  duty— to  maintain  the  government  The  greater  our 
unanimity  the  speedier  the  day  of  peace.  We  have  pr^udioes  to  overcome,  from 
the  few  short  months  since  of  a  fierce  par^  contest  Yet  these  must  be  allayed. 
Let  us  lay  aside  all  criminations  and  recriminations  as  to  the  origin  of  these  di£E- 
oulties.  When  we  shall  have  again  a  country  with  the  United  States  flag  float- 
ing over  it,  and  respected  on  every  inch  of  American  soil,  it  will  then  be  time 
enough  to  ask  who  and  what  brought  all  this  upon  us. 

I  have  swd  more  than  I  intended  to  say.  [Cries  of  "Go  on."]  It  is  a  sad  task 
to  discuss  questions  so  fearful  as  civil  war;  but,  sad  as  it  is,  bloody  and  disas- 
trous as  I  expect  it  will  be,  I  express  it  as  my  conviction  before  God,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  American  citizen  to  rally  around  the  flag  of  his  country. 
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I  thank  ^oii  again  for  this  magnificent  demonstration.  By  it,  jou  aliow  you 
have  laid  aside  party  strife.  Illinois  has  a  proud  position.  United,  firm,  deter- 
mined necer  to  permit  the  government  to  be  destroyed. 

A  few  days  later,  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  had  done  with  all  mortal 
conflicts.  His  dying  words  was  a  last  message  to  hie  absent  sons-^ 
"  Tell  them  to  obey  the  laws,  and  support  the  ComtUution  of  the  United 
States." 

Looking  back  over  four  years  of  war,  in  whieh  Illinois  had  borne 
ao  eonspiouons  a  part,  her  governor  gives  the  following  satisfactory 
record, 

Ab  a  Blate,  notwith standing  the  war,  we  have  prospered  beyond  al!  former  pre- 
cedents. Notwithstanding  nearly  200,0CKI  of  the  most  athletic  and  vigorous  of 
our  popuiation  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  field  of  production,  the  area  of 
land  now  under  cultivation  is  greater  than  at  any  former  period,  and  our  prosper- 
ity is  as  complete  and  ample  as  though  no  tread  of  armies  or  beat  of  drum  had 
been  heard  in  all  our  borders. 

Appreciating,  before  the  first  gun  was  fired  at  Sumter,  the  determination  of 
treasonable  political  leaders  to  inaugurate  rebellion,  and,  when  war  was  actually 
made  against  the  government,  the  great  preparation  made  by  them  for  revolt,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  struggle  we  would  be  compelled  to  pass  through,  I  earnestly 
insisted  upon  and  u^ed  more  extensive  preparation   for  the  prosecution  of  the 

After  the  war  had  progressed  a  year,  and  the  mild  measures  which  were  still 
persistently  advocated  by  many  friends  of  the  administration,  and  with  all  the 
evidence,  on  the  part  of  the  rebels,  for  complete  preparation  and  determination  to 
wage  a  lon^  and  desperate  war  against  the  government,  I  sent  the  president  the 
follDwing  dispatch: 

EiRCDTIVS   DipiBTMENT,  SFGHjaFlBLD,  III.,  Jul;  II,  1S62 
FfelideKl  lincolx,   WaiiJlii>gl9H,  D.  C.  : 

The  arisis  of  the  w a.r  and  our  nutioDul  eiietence  ia  upon  ua.  The  time  faae  come  for  the 
adaption  of  more  decisive  meiisiirea.  Greater  vigor  a,nd  earneatneaa  muat  be  infuaed  into 
our  railitarj  mareinenU.     Blows  must  be  acruek  at  tlie  vital  parts  of  the  rebellion.     The 

gubjecl;  the  traitors.  Samgion  t»  the  standard  of  the  republic  all  men  willing  to  fight  for 
the  union.  Let  iujult;,  and  that  ainne,  be  the  dividing  line  between  the  nation  and  its 
foes.  Generals  should  not  bo  permitted  to  fritter  awa;  the  sinews  of  our  brave  men  in 
guarding  the  property  of  traitors,  and  in  driving  back  into  their  hands  loyal  blacks,  who 
offer  us  their  libur,  and  seek  shelter  beneath  the  federal  flag.  Shall  we  eit  aupinel;  by, 
and  eee  tbe  war  eneep  off  the  youth  and  strength  of  the  land,  and  refuse  aid  from  that 
class  ot  men,  who  me  at  least  worthy  foes  of  traitors  and  the  murderers  of  our  government 
and  at  our  children  t 

Our  armisB  should  be  directed  t«  forage  on  the  enemy,  and  to  cease  paying  traitors  and 
their  abettors  eiorbitant  exactions  for  fond  needed  by  the  sick  and  hungrv  eoldier.  Mild 
and  concilatary  means  have  been  tried  in  vain  to  recall  the  rebels  to  their  allegiance.     The 

supremacy  of  the  laws.     They   have,  by  means  of  sweeping  conscriptions,  gathered  in 

blood  and  treason  in  their  hearts,  they  flaunt  the  black  flag  of  rebellion  in  the  face  of  the 
government,  and  threaten  to  butcher  our  brave  and  loyal  armies  with  foreign  bayonets. 
They  arm  negroes  and  merciless  savages  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  the  crisis  demands  greater  and  st«rner  measures.    Proclaim  anew  the  good 

accept  tbe  services  of  all  (oyuf  men,  and  it  will  be  in  your  power  to  stamp  armies  out  of 
tbe  earth — irresistible  armies  that  will  bear  our  banners  to  eertain  victory. 

In  any  event,  Illinoja,  already  alive  with  beat  of  drum,  and  resounding  with  the  tramp 
of  new  recruili,  will  roBpond  to  year  call.  Adopt  this  policy,  and  she  will  leap  like  a  flam- 
ing giant  into  the  fight. 

This  policy,  for  the  oondact  of  the  war,  will  render  foreign  intervention  impoaaible,  and 
the  arms  of  the  republic  invincible.  It  will  bring  tbe  conflict  to  a  apeedy  close,  and  secure 
peace  on  a  permanent  basis.  KiCH:tED  Yites, 

Governor  <./  Hlinni,. 
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We  have  lost  thousands  of  our  best  men,  and  whole  regiroenta  and  batteries, 
in  the  uonflicta  of  thia  fearful  war ;  but  we  have  not  to  deplore  the  deeiraation  of 
the  ranks  of  gallant  regiments,  led  bj  timid  and  halting  fj;enerals  on  fruitless  and 
purposeless  campaigns,  prosecuted  without  skill  or  vigor,  and  with  the  deplorable 
morale  of  a  fear  to  punish  traitors  not  actually  in  arms,  and  the  employment  of 
the  best  strength  of  their  armies  in  protecting  rebel  property. 

Belmont,  Donelson,  Island  No.  10,  Sbiloh,  Corinth,  Pai-ker's  cross-roads,  Port 
Gibson,  Kaymond,  Champion  hills,  Blaek  river,  siege  of  Vicksburg,  Perryville, 
Stone  river,  ChiokamauKa,  Lookout  mountain,  Atlanta,  Franklin,  Nashville,  and 
the  triumphal  march  of  Sherman,  speak  in  thunder  tones  of  the  consolidated 
efforts  of  Illinois,  vieing  with  the  volunteers  of  other  states  in   battling  for  the 

Our  total  quota,  under  calls  of  the  president,  prior  lo  Deo.  1,  1864,  was,  197,360. 

In  prompt  support  of  the  government  at  home,  and  in  response  to  calls  for 
troops,  the  state  stands  pre-eminentlj  in  the  lead  among  her  loyal  sisters;  and 
every  click  of  the  telegraph  heralds  the  perseverance  of  Illinois  generals  and  the 
indomitable  courage  and  bravery  of  Illinois  sons,  in  every  enpngeroent  of  the  war. 
Our  state  has  famished  a  very  large  contingent  to  the  fighting  strength  of  our 
national  army.  In  the  west,  the  history  of  the  war  is  brilliant  with  recitations 
of  the  skill  and  prowess  of  our  general,  field,  staff  and  line  officers,  and  hundreds 
of  Illinois  boys  in  the  ranks  are  specially  singled  out  and  commended  bj  Generals 
Grant,  Sherman,  and  other  generals  of  this  and  other  states,  for  their  noble  deeds 
and  manly  daring  on  hotly  contested  fields.  One  ealliint  Illinois  boy  is  mentioned 
as  being  the  first  to  plant  the  stars  and  stripes  at  Donelsim  ;  another,  at  a  critical 
moment,  anticipates  the  commands  of  a  superior  officer,  in  hurrying  forward  an 
anraunition  train,  and  supervising  hand  grenades,  b;  cutting  short  the  fuses  of 
heavy  shell,  and  hurling  them,  with  hia  own  hands,  in  front  of  an  assaulting  col- 
umn, into  a  strong  redoubt  at  Vicksburg;  and  the  files  of  m^  office  and  those  of 
the  adjutant-general  are  full  of  leiters  mentioning  for  promotion  hundreds  of  pri 
Tate  soldiers,  who  have,  on  every  field  of  the  war,  distinguished  themselves  by 
personal  gallantry,  at  trying  and  critical  periods.  The  list  of  promotions  from  the 
field  and  staff  of  our  regiments  to  lieutenant  and  major-generals,  for  gallant  con- 
duct and  the  prerequisites  for  efficient  and  successful  command,  compare  brilliantly 
with  the  names  supplied  by  other  slates,  and  is  positive  proof  of  the  wisdom  of 
of  the  government  in  conferring  honors  and  responsibilities ;  and  the  patient,  vigi- 
lant and  tenacious  record  made  by  our  veteran  regiments,  in  the  camp,  on  the 
inarch  and  in  the  field,  is  made  a  subject  of  praise  by  the  whole  country,  and  will 
be  the  theme  for  poets  and  historians  of  all  lands,  for  all  time. 

Prominent  among  the  many  distinguished  names  who  have  borne  their  early 
commissions  from  Illinois,  1  refer,  with  special  pride,  to  the  character  and  price- 
less services  to  the  country  of  Ulysses  b.  Grant,  In  April,  1861,  he  tendered 
Lis  persontj  services  to  me,  saying,  "  that  he  had  been  the  recipient  of  a  military 
education  at  West  Point,  and  that  now,  when  the  country  was  involved  in  a  war 
for  itB  preservation  and  safety,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  offer  his  services  in  de- 
fense of  the  union,  and  that  he  would  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  be  assigned  to  any 
position  where  he  could  be  useful."  The  plain,  straightforward  demeanor  of  the 
man,  and  the  modesty  and  earnestness  which  characterized  his  offer  of  assistance, 
at  once  awakened  a  lively  interest  in  him,  and  impressed  me  with  a  desire  to  se- 
cure his  counsel  for  the  benefit  of  volunteer  organizations  then  forming  for  gov- 
ernment service.  At  first,  I  assigned  him  a  desk  in  the  executive  office;  and  his 
familiarity  with  military  organization  and  regulations  made  him  an  invaluable 
assistant  in  my  own  and  the  office  of  the  adjutantrgeneral  Soon  his  admirable 
qualities  as  a  military  commander  became  apparent,  and  I  assigned  him  to  com- 
mand of  the  camps  of  organization  at  "  Camp  Yates,"  Springfield,  "  Camp  Grant," 
Mattoon,  and  "  Camp  Douglas,"  at  Anna,  Union  county,  at  which  the  7th,  8th,  9th, 
loth,  1 1th,  12th,  ISth,  19th  and  2tst  regiments  of  Illinois  volunteers,  raised  under 
the  call  of  the  president,  of  the  ISth  of  April,  and  under  the  ''ten  regiment  bill," 
of  the  extraordinary  session  of  the  legislature,  convened  April  23d,  1861,  were 
rendezvoused.  His  employment  had  special  reference  to  the  organization  and 
muster  of  these  forces — the  first  sis  into  United  Klates,  and  the  last  three  into 
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the  state  service.  This  was  aooooipliBhed  about  May  10,  1861,  at  which  time  he 
left  the  state  for  a  brief  period,  on  a  visit  to  his  father,  at  Covington,  Kentuclry. 

The  21st  regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers,  raised  in  Maeon,  Cumberland,  Piatt, 
Douglas,  Moultrie,  Edgar,  Clay,  Clark,  Crawford  and  Jasper  counties,  for  thirty- 
daj  state  service,  organized  at  the  camp  at  Mattoon,  preparatory  to  three  vears' 
service  for  the  government,  had  become  very  much  demoralized,  under  the  thirty 
days'  experiment,  and  doubts  arose  in  relation  to  their  acceptance  for  a  loneer 
period.  1  was  much  perplexed  to  find  an  efficient  and  experienced  officer  to  take 
command  of  the  regiment  and  taie  it  into  the  three  years  service.  I  ordered  the 
regiment  to  Camp  Yates,  and  after  consuJting  Hon.  Jrsse  K.  Dubois,  who  had 
many  friends  in  the  regiment,  and  Col.  John  S.  Loomia,  assistant  adjutantgeneral, 
who  was  at  the  time  in  ohai^e  of  the  adjutant.general'8  office,  and  on  terms  of 
[lersonal  intimacy  with  Grant,  I  decided  to  oBfer  the  command  to  him,  and  accord- 
ing telegraphed  Captain  Grant,  at  Covington,  Kentucky,  tendering  him  the  colo- 
nelcy. Ha  immediately  reported,  accepting  the  commission,  taking  rank  as  colo- 
nel of  that  regiment  from  the  15th  day  of  June,  1861.  Thirty  days  piotous  to 
that  time  the  regiment  numbered  over  one  thousand  men,  but  in  consequence  of 
lasity  in  discipline  of  the  commanding  officer,  and  other  diauouraeing  obstacles 
connected  with  the  acceptance  of  troops  at  that  time,  but  six  hundred  and  three 
man  were  found  willing  to  enter  the  three  years'  service  In  less  than  ten  days, 
Colonel  Grant  filled  the  regiment  to  the  maximum  standard,  and  brought  it  to  a 
Rtate  of  discipline  seldom  attained  in  the  volunteer  service,  in  so  short  a  time. 
His  was  the  only  regiment  that  left  the  camp  of  organization  on  foot,  He  marched 
from  Springfield  to  the  Illinois  river,  but,  in  an  emergency  requiring  troops  to 
operate  against  Missouri  rebels,  the  regiment  was  transported  by  rail  to  Quiney, 
and  Colonel  Grant  was  assigned  to  command  for  the  protection  of  the  Quincj  and 
Palmyra,  and  Hannibal  and  St  Joseph  railroads.  He  soon  distinguished  himself 
as  a  regimental  commander  in  the  Geld,  and  his  increased  rank  was  recognized 
by  his  friends  in  Springfield,  and  his  promotion  insisted  upon,  before  his  merits 
and  services  were  fairly  understood  at  Washington.  His  promotion  was  made 
upon  the  ground  of  his  military  education,  fifteen  years'  service  as  a  lieutenant 
and  captain  in  the  regular  army,  (during  which  time  he  was  distinguished  in  the 
Mexican  war,)  his  great  success  in  organizing  and  disciplining  his  regiment,  and 
for  his  energetic  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  campaign  in  norUi  Missouri, 
and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  entered  into  the  great  work  of  waging  war 
against  the  traitorous  enemies  of  his  country.  His  first  great  battle  was  at  Bel- 
mont—an  engagement  which  became  necessary  to  protect  our  southwestern  army 
in  Missouri  from  overwhelming  forces  being  rapidly  consolidated  against  it  from 
Arkansas,  Tennessee  and  Columbus,  Kentucky,  'i'he  struggle  was  a  desperate 
one,  but  the  tenacity  and  soldierly  qualities  of  Grant  andhis  invincible  little 
army,  gave  us  the  first  practioal  victory  in  the  west  The  balance  of  his  shining 
record  is  indelibly  written  in  the  history  of  Henry,  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Corinth, 
Vioksburg,  Chattanooga,  the  Wilderness,  siege  of  Richmond,  and  the  intricate 
and  difficult  command  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  armies  of  the  union — written 
in  the  blood  and  sacrifices  of  the  heroic  braves  who  have  fallen,  following  him  to 
glorious  victory — written  upon  the  hearts  and  memories  of  the  loyal  millions  who 
are  at  the  hearthstones  of  our  gallant  and  unconquerable  " boys  in  blue."  The 
impress  of  his  genius  stamps  our  armies,  from  one  end  of  the  republic  to  the 
other ;  and  the  secret  of  his  success  in  executing  his  plans,  is  in  the  love,  enthu- 
siasm and  confidence  he  inspires  in  the  soldier  in  the  ranks,  the  harmony  and  re- 
spect for  and  deference  t«  the  wishes  and  commands  of  the  president,  and  his 
sympathy  with  the  government  in  ila  war  policy. 

As  evidence  of  the  materials  of  the  Wtate  of  Illinois  for  war  purposes,  at  tlie 
beginning  of  the  war,  and  a  pleasing  incident  of  Grant's  career,  1  refer  to  an  ar- 
ticle in  a  Vieksburg  paper,  the  Weekly  Sun,  of  May  13,  1861,  which  ridicules  our 
enfeebled  and  unprepared  condition,  and  says;  "An  official  report  made  to  Gov. 
Yates,  of  Illinois,  by  one  Captain  Grant,  says  that  after  eiaraining  all  the  state 
armories  he  finds  the  muskets  amount  to  just  nine  hundred  and  four,  and  of 
them  only  sixty  in  serviceable  condition,"  Now,  the  name  of  that  man,  who  was 
luiiking  up  the  rusty  muskets  in  lUinois,  is  glury-crowned  with   shining  victories, 
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aDd  will  fill  thousands  of  history's  brightest  pages  («  the  end  of  time.  I  know 
wel!  the  secret  of  his  power,  for,  afterward,  when  I  saw  him  at  heiidqiiarters, 
upon  the  march,  and  on  the  battle-field,  in  his  plain,  thread-bare  uniform,  umdest 
in  hia  deportment,  careful  of  the  urante  of  the  humblest  soldier,  personally  in- 
Bpeeting  all  tiie  dispositions  and  divisions  of  his  armj,  calm  and  courageous 
ainid  the  most  destructive  fire  of  the  enemy,  it  was  evident  that  he  had  the  confi- 
dence of  every  man,  from  the  highest  officer  down  W  the  hamblest  drummer  boy 
in  his  whole  command.  His  (generalship  rivals  that  of  Alexander  and  NHpoleon, 
and  his  armies  eclipse  those  of  Greece  and  Borne,  in  their  proudest  days  of  impe- 
rial erandeur.  He  ia  a  gift  of  the  Almighty  Father  to  the  nation,  in  its  extremity, 
and  he  has  won  his  way  to  the  esall«d  position  he  occupies  through  his  own  f^reat 
perseverance,  skill  and  indomitable  bravery,  and  it  is  inexcusably  vain  for  any 
man  to  claim  that  he  has  made  Grant,  or  that  he  has  given  Grant  to  the  country, 
or  that  he  can  control  his  jtttM  genius  and  deeds  for  the  private  ends  of  selQsh 
and  corrupt  political  ambition. 

With  regard  to  our  future  course,  T  am  here  to-day  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  loyal 
millions  of  lilinoia,  and  I  trust  this  general  assembly  is  prepared  to  say,  and  to 
throw  into  the  face  of  Jeff  Davis  and  of  his  minions,  and  of  all  traitors  who  would 
destroy  our  union,  the  determined  response  that  in  the  booming  thunders  of  Far- 
ragnl's  cannon,  in  the  terrible  onslaugjit  of  Shermao's  legions,  in  the  flaming 
sabers  of  Sheridan's  cavalry,  and  in  the  red  battle  glare  of  Grant's  artillery,  our 
voice  is  still  for  war — war  to  the  inife — all  the  dread  enginery  of  war  — persist- 
ent, unrelenting,  stupendous,  eKtorminating  war,  (ill  the  last  rebel  shall  lay  down 
his  arms,  and  our  flag  float  in  triumph  over  the  land. 

And  when  our  own  Illinois,  upon  some  national  holiday,  shall  meet  all  our  re- 
turning soldiers,  as  they  shall  pass  in  serried  ranks,  with  their  old  battle  scarred 
banners  and  shivered  cannons,  and  rusty  bayonets  and  sabers — with  rebel  flags 
and  rebel  trophies  of  every  kind — at  this  migh^  triumphal  procession,  surpassing 
thi  proudest  festivals  of  ancient  Borne  and  Greece,  in  their  palmiest  days,  then 
the  loud  plaudits  of  a  grateful  people  will  go  up:  All  hail  to  the  veterans  who 
have  given  our  flag  to  the  God  of  storms,  the  battle  and  the  breeze,  and  conse- 
crated onr  country  afresh  to  union,  liberty  aud  humanity. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  may  l)e  learned  from  the  action  of  some  of 
its  religions  bodies.  The  Synod  of  lUinoia  at  its  meeting  in  Jackson- 
ville, passed,  unanimously,  a  series  of  resolutions,  of  ■which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  last. 


How,  as  the  war  progressed,  sympathy  with  the  south  was  met,  is 
well -illustrated  by  the  following  account  of  a  scene  which  took  place 
in  the  state  legislature.     The  writer  says : 


A  great  sensation  was  created  by  a  speech  by  Mr.  Funk,  one  of  the  richest 
farmers  in  the  state,  a  man  who  pays  over  $3,000  per  annum  taxes  toward  the 
support  of  the  government  The  lobby  and  gallery  were  crowded  with  epeotators. 
Mr,  Funk  rose  to  object  to  trifling  resolutions,  which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
democrats  to  kill  time  and  stave  off  a  vote  upon  the  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  the  state  government     He  said : 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  can  sit  in  my  seat  no  longer  and  see  such  by-play  going  on. 
These  men  are  trifling  with  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  They  should  have 
asses'  ears  to  set  off  their  beads,  or  they  are  traitors  or  seceaflionists  at  heart. 

I  say  that  there  are  traitors  and  secessionists  at  heart  in  this  senate.  Their 
actions  prove  it  Their  speeches  prove  it  Their  gibes  and  laughter  and  cheers 
here,  nightly,  when  their  speakers  get  up  to  denounce  the  war  and  the  adminia- 
tratlon,  prove  it. 
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I  can  sit  here  no  longer  and  not  tell  these  traitors  what  I  think  of  them.  And 
while  e«  te!  line  them,  lam  responsible,  myself,  fw  what  Isay.  1  stanil  upon  my 
own  bottom.  1  am  ready  to  meet  any  man  on  this  floor  in  any  manner  fiom  a 
pin's  point  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  upon  this  charge  against  these  trmlore.  I 
am  an  old  man  of  sixty-five,  I  came  («  Illinois  a  poor  hoy,  I  have  made  a  little 
something  for  myself  and  family.  I  pay  $3,000  a  year  tnses,  I  am  wllNnfj  to 
pay  J6,0IX1,  aye,  *I2,000,  [the  old  gentleman  striking  the  desk  with  a  blow  that 
would  knock  down  a  bullock,  and  causing  the  inkstand  lo  fly  in  the  air,]  aye,  1 
am  willing  to  pay  my  whole  fortune,  and  then  give  my  life  to  save  my  country 
from  these  traitors  that  are  seeking  to  destroy  it 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  mustpleaaa  excuse  me,  I  could  not  sit  longer  in  my  seat  and 
calmly  listen  to  these  traitors.  My  heart,  that  feels  for  my  poor  country,  would 
not  let  me.  My  heart,  that  cries  out  for  the  lives  of  our  Ijrave  volunteers  in  the 
field,  that  these  traitors  at  home  are  destroying  by  thousands,  would  not  let  me. 
Tes,  theae  traUors  and  tiUaius  in  thU  senate  [striking;  his  clenched  fist  on  the 
desk  with  a  blow  tliat  made  the  senate  ring  again],  are  HWng  my  neighbors  hoya 
mwfghlmg  in  thefield.  I  dare  to  say  this  to  these  traitors  right  here,  and  I  am 
responsible  for  what  I  say  to  any  one  or  all  of  them.  Let  them  come  on  now, 
right  here.  I  am  sisty-flve  years  old,  and  1  have  made  up  my  mind  to  risk  my 
life  tight  here,  on  this  floor,  for  my  country.  [Mr.  Funk's  seat  is  near  tlie  lobby 
tailing,  and  a  crowd  collected  around  him,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  pro- 
tecting, him  from  violence,  if  necessary.  The  last  announcement  was  received 
with  great  cheering,  and  I  saw  many  an  eye  flash,  and  many  a  countenance  grow 
radiant  with  the  light  of  defiance.]  _  i,  ,  r 

These  men  sneered  at  Col.  Mack  a  few  days  since.  He  is  a  small  man.  Hut  1 
am  a  large  man.  I  am  ready  to  meet  any  of  them,  in  place  of  Col.  Mack.  _  I  am 
large  enough  for  them,  and  1  bold  myself  ready  for  them  now  and  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Spe^et,  these  traitors  on  this  floor  should  be  provided  with  hempen  collars. 
They  deserve  them.  They  deserve  hamging.  1  say,  [raising  his  voice  and  violently 
striking  the  desk,]  the  country  would  be  the  better  for  stcinging  Ikem  up.  I  go 
for  hanging  them,  and  I  dare  to  tell  them,  so,  right  here  to  their  traitorous  faces. 
Traitori,  should  be  hung.  If  would  be  the  sahaHun  of  the  country  to  hang  tliem. 
For  that  reason  I  must  rejoice  at  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  beg  pardon  ol  the  genUemen 
in  this  senate  who  are  not  traitors,  hut  true,  loyal  men,  for  what  I  have  said.  1 
only  intend  it  and  mean  it  for  secession ista  at  heart.  They  are  liere  in  this  sen- 
ate. I  see  them  gibe,  and  smirk,  and  grin  at  the  true  union  man.  Must  1  defy 
them  ?  I  stand  here  ready  for  them,  and  dare  them  to  come  on.  What  man, 
with  the  heart  of  a  patriot,  could  stand  this  treason  any  longer  ?  1  nave  ato«d  it 
long  enough.  I  will  stand  it  no  more.  I  denounce  these  men  and  their  aiders 
and  abettors  as  rank  traitors  and  secessionists.  Hell  itself  cmUd  not  spew  o«t  a 
more  traitorous  crew  than  some  of  the  men  that  disgrace  this  legislature,  fhu 
state,  and  this  country.  For  myself,  i  protest  against  and  denounce  their  treason- 
able acts.  1  have  voted  against  their  measures;  I  will  do  8o  to  the  end.  1  will 
denounce  them  as  long  aa  God  gives  me  breath ;  and  I  am  ready  to  meet  the  trai- 
tors themselves  here  or  anywhere,  and  fight  them  to  the  death. 

I  said  I  paid  $3,000  a  vear  taies.  I  do  not  say  it  to  brag  of  tt.  It  is  my  duty, 
yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  privilege,  to  do  it  But  some  of  these  traitors  here,  who  are 
working  night  and  day  to  put  their  miserable  little  bills  and  claims  through  the 
legislature  to  take  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  are  talking  about  high 
taxes.  They  are  hypocrites  as  well  as  traitors.  1  heard  some  of  them  talking 
about  high  taxes  in  this  way,  who  do  not  pay  five  dollars  to  the  support  of  the 
government     I  denounce  them  as  hypocrites  as  well  as  traitors. 

The  reason  they  pretend  to  be  afraid  of  high  tases  is  that  they  do  not  want  tii 
vote  money  for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers.  They  want  to  embarrass  the  govern- 
ment and  stop  the  war.  They  want  to  aid  the  secessionists  to  conquer  our  boys 
...      "  -.     'V-.  -'--' high  taxes!     They  are  picayune  men  any  bow,  and  _ 

ir  hope  or  expect  to.     This  is  an  excuse 


)Ut  high  I 


Mr  Speaker,  excuse  me.     I  feel   for  my  country,  in  this  her  hour  of  danger, 
from  the  tips  of  my  toes  to  the  ends  of  my  ha'r-     That  is  the  reason  I  speak  as  I 
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do.  I  can  not  help  it,  I  am  hound  fo  tell  thflse  men,  to  their  teeth,  what  Ihej 
are,  and  what  the  people,  the  true,  lojal  people,  think  of  them.  [Tremendous 
cheering.  The  speaker  rapped  upon  his  desk,  apparently  to  stop  it,  but  really  to 
add  to  its  volume,  for  I  could  see  by  his  flushed  cheek  aod  flAsbing  eje  that,  his 
heart  was  with  the  brute  and  loyal  old  gentleman.] 

Mr,  Speaker:  I  have  said  my  say;  I  am  no  speaker.  This  is  the  only  speech  I 
have  made,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  deserves  to  be  called  a  speech.  1  could  not 
sit  still  any  longer  and  see  these  scoundrels  and  traitors  work  out  their  hellish 
schemes  to  destroy  tiie  union.  They  have  my  sentiments  ;  let  Iftem  one  and  all 
make  the  most  of  them.  I  am  ready  to  back  up  all  1  say,  and  T  repeat  it,  to  meet 
these  traitors  in  any  manner  they  may  choose,  from  a  pin's  point  to  the  mouth  of 
a  cannon.  [Tremendous  applause,  during  which  the  old  gentleman  sat  down,  af- 
ter he  had  given  the  desk  a  patting  whack,  which  sounded  loud  above  the  din  of 
cheers  and  clapping  of  hands.] 

I  never  before  witnessed  so  much  excitement  in  an  assembly.  Mr.  Funk  spoke 
with  a  force  of  natural  eloquence,  with  a  conviction  and  truthfulness,  with  a  fer- 
vor and  pathos  which  wrought  up  the  galleries  and  even  members  on  tlie  floor  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  excitement.  His  voice  was  heard  in  the  stores  that  surround 
the  square,  and  the  people  came  flocking  in  from  all  quarters.  In  five  minutes,  he 
had  an  audience  that  packed  the  halt  to  ita  utmost  capacity.  Afler  he  had  coD' 
eluded,  the  republican  members  and  spectators  rushed  up  and  took  him  by  the 
hand  to  congratulate  him. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1863,  a  riot  took  place  at  Danville,  the  de- 
tails of  which,  were  thus  given  at  the  time  ; 

The  ditGculty  grew  out  of  a  longstanding  hostility,  fed  and  aggravated  by  the 
copperhead  leaders  of  the  neighborhood,  which  sooner  or  later  would  have  pro- 
duced, as  it  has  produced  in  many  places  in  this  state,  collisions,  and  riots,  hut 
the  immediate  cause  seems  to  have  been  a  fuss  between  a  Colonel  Hawkins,  of 
Tennessee,  and  a  copperhead,  about  a  butternut  emblem  worn  by  the  latter  on 
Friday.  A  melee  followed  in  which  Colonel  Guinup,  who  was  a  spectator  and 
took  no  part,  was  hit  with  a  large  stone  by  a  copperhead,  and  repaid  the  compli- 
ment by  whipping  his  assailant  badly.  Here  tne  disturbance  ended,  and  might 
have  staid  ended,  if  the  copperheads  had  not  been  bent  on  war.  On  Saturday, 
Hawkins  made  a  speech,  in  pursuance  of  an  appointment  previous  to  the  flght 
The  union  men,  desirous  to  avoid  all  chances  of  collision,  urged  him  not  to  speak, 
but  a  good  many  people  having  come  into  town  from  the  country  to  hear  him,  he 
spoke.  There  was  no  disturbance,  and  nothing  to  make  it,  but  the  copperheads 
prepared  for  battle.     The  Courier  says  : 

Saturday  and  Sunday  passed  without  any  open  demonstration,  though  there 
were  evidences  on  every  hand  of  "  something  going  on  "  among  the  copperheads. 
Horsemen  came  clatterin°;  into  town  after  midnight,  signal  shots  were  heard  at 
intervals  until  after  daylight,  in  thedirection  of  the  mines.  The  union  men  were  cool 
and  collected.  1'hey  had  been  so  clearly  in  the  right  and  had  sacrificed  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  that  forbearance  had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  and  maintain- 
ing the  defensive,  they  were  prepared  for  anything  that  might  transpire.  On  Mon- 
day morning,  before  daylight,  the  signal  guns  were  more  frequent,  and  lights  were 
observed  in  the  houses  of  well-known  copperheads  residing  in  the  town.  Before 
ten  o'clock,  rumors  were  rife  of  a  grand  ra]]y  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Cir- 
cle a  few  miles  distant,  and,  about  noon,  they  came  marching  into  town  in  regu- 
lar line  of  battle,  armed  with  shot-guns,  rifles,  picks,  axes,  shovels,  spades,  clubs, 
corn-cutters,  hatchets,  and  every  conceivable  weapon.  Three  fourths  of  the  mot^ 
ley  army  were  coal-diggers.  They  marched  to  the  public-square.  The  union 
men,  in  order  to  gain  time,  entered  into  a  protracted  negotiation,  in  which  they 
i^reed  to  deliver  up  certain  leading  unionists,  who  were  especially  obnoxious  to 
the  copperheads.  This,  of  course,  was  a  ruse  to  gain  time,  and  the  leading  rebels 
suspecting  as  much,  precipitated  a  collision. 

It  was  not  positively  known  which  fired  the  first  shot,  they  began  and  followed 
in  such  quick  succession.  Payne,  the  original  cause  of  the  difficulty,  fell,  pierced 
through  the  heart  at  the  first  discharge.     The  copperheads  fired  wildly  and  at 
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Taodom,  while  the  union  men  took  deliberate  a,im  and  made  up  m  accuracy  what 
they  lacked  in  numbers.  Myera,  another  copperbead,  was  shot  through  the  heart, 
and  ran  about  a  hundred  jarda,  when  he  expired.  An  Iriabman,  whose  came  our 
informant  did  not  learn,  waa  also  killed.  Others  were  wounded.  Shortly  after 
Payne  received  hia  quietus,  his  brother,  who  ia  the  sheriff  of  the  county  and  a 
virulent  copperhead,  waa  wounded  in  the  arm.  The  provost  marshal  attempted  to 
summon  aposse  to  quell  the  distarbanoe.  Wm.  Lamb,  an  old  and  highly  esteemed 
citizen  and  a  leajjing  merchant,  was  summoned  among  others.  He  waa  armed  for 
the  defense  of  hia  femily  and  property  against  the  raid  which  had  been  threat- 
ened for  two  daya,  but,  up  to  this  moment,  had  taken  no  part.  He  advanced  to- 
ward the  curbstone,  when  a  well-known  copperhead,  whose  name  we  have  forgot- 
ten, took  deliberate  aim  and  shot  him  through  the  heart.  He  fell  and  instantly 
eipired.  Here  we  record  an  act  of  atrocity  akin  to  the  inhuman  butchery  of 
Colonel  O'Brien,  by  a  brutal  mob  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  but  without  another 
parallel  outside  of  rebeldom.  While  he  lay  motionless  and  dead  upon  the  ground, 
ne  waa  ehot  a  second  time,  and,  after  this,  another  copperhead  came  up  with  a 
huge  club  and  crushed  the  head  of  the  corpse  ^  a  tremendous  blow. 

Colonel  Hawkins  had  a  finger  shot  offi  Colonel  Guinup  seemed  to  bear  a 
charmed  life.  He  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  but  escaped  with  a  slight 
scratch  from  a  halfspent  ball,  A  number  were  wounded,  but  none  mortally,  be- 
yond those  aboTcmentioned.  The  union  men  remained  in  possession  of  the  town, 
and  the  copperheads  rallied  at  their  place  of  rendezvous  outside  of  the  corpora- 
tion. Meanwhile,  Captain  Park,  provost  marshal  of  this  district,  had  been  sum- 
moned by  telegraph  to  send  a  military  force  to  Danville,  and  left  about  eight 
o'clock,  with  one  hundred  men  of  the  104th,  under  command  of  Captain  Dutch,  a 
veteran  soldier.  Upon  his  arrival,  everything  was  reported  quiet  The  copper- 
heads were  atill  in  camp,  however,  and  the  union  men,  eaasperated  by  the  mur- 
der of  Mr.  Lamb  and  the  brutal  outrages  to  which  his  dead  body  had  been  ex- 
posed, were  determined  upon  an  attack.  This  was  the  situation  at  daylight,  and 
we  have  watched  every  dick  of  the  telegraph  from  tJie  west  to-day  with  intense 
interest.  But,  happily  for  all  concerned,  better  counsels  have  prevailed,  and  a 
dispatch  reports  alt  quiet  and  the  excitement  subsiding. 

How  Gov.  Tates  regarded  those  guilty  of  acta  of  hostility  against 
the  goveniment  may  be  learned  from  the  following  letter. 

Btatk  of  Illibois,  Esecctiyk  Department,  ) 
Sfeinqfirld,  July  15,  I8B2.      f 
John  W.  BoiiooMk,  Oikolooin,  111.: 

Dkah  Sir  ;  I  hnva  juat  received  youts  of  t!i8  lOtL  of  July,  in  whioh  jon  say  that  th8 
pole  from  whioh  floated  the  stars  and  etripas  on  the  Fourtli  of  July,  was  cot  down  by  BB- 
oesaionista,  and  that  at  a  picnio  wbioh  you  are  to  have,  it  is  threatened  that  the  flag  shall 
be  taken  down,  and  yon  aak  me  whether  you  would  be  justiflable  in  defending  the  Sag 
with  fire-arms? 

I  am  aetoniahed  at  this  q^uestioa.  As  Qiucli  so  aa  if  you  were  to  ask  me  wbetlier  yon 
would  have  a  right  to  defend  jour  property  againat  robbers  or  your  life  ugainat  murderers. 

You  ask  toe  what  you  shall  do?  I  reply,  do  not  "raise  the  American  flag  merely  to  pro- 
voke yonr  aeeession  neighbors— do  not  bo  oQ  the  aggreasive— but  whenever  you  raise  it  on 
jonr  own  soil,  or  on  the  public  property  of  the  state  or  county,  or  at  any  public  celebra- 
tion, from  honest  love  to  that  flag,  and  patriotic  devotion  to  the  country  which  it  aymboli- 
aoB,  and  any  Irailor  doret  to  lay  hia  vnhailoioed  hand  ttpoit  H  to  tear  it  dovity  thea,  i  tay,  shoot 
him  dovnt  at  you  icoaid  a  dog,  and  I  mil  pardon  jou  for  Ifte  offetae. 

RiOHiBD  YiTKa,  Governor. 

Another  eminent  son  of  lilinois,  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  just  from  the 
conquest  of  Vickaburg,  in  which  he  bore  a  distinguished  part,  ad- 
dressed the  people  of  his  state  in  words  of  great  power  and  feeling. 
On  one  of  these  occasions,  he  eaid  ; 

Now,  fellow-citiiens,  I  have  detained  you  on  all  these  points  at  as  great  length 
as  I  desire.  This  lengthy  speaking  in  the  open  air  wiU,  I  am  afraid,  do  me  a 
great  deal  of  iniury,  from  the  way  1  feel.  But  I  want  to  aay  a  few  words  to  you 
in  reference  to  our  soldiera.     I  have  no  eulogies  to  pass,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
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upon  their  conduct,  more  than  what  that  conduct  ehowa  itself  entitled  t«.  The 
country  knows  it ;  so  far  as  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  they  know  all  about  it.  But  I  want  to  appeal  to  jou  in  behalf  of  these 
men,  that  while  they  ore  traveling  and  marching  about  through  the  rebellious 
states  almost  naked,  without  food  sometimes,  in  the  burning  sun  and  in  the  drench- 
ing storm,  in  the  night  and  in  the  day — while  they  are  sleeping  upon  the  cold, 
wet  ground,  while  they  are  suffering  all  the  toils  and  privations  of  camp  life  such 
as  no  other  soMiera  ever  endured  before,  while  they  are  doing  that  which  they 
honestly  believe  to  be  their  duty  to  themselves  and  their  country,  and  to  you  as 
their  countrymen,  I  want  you,  as  citizens  of  a  loyal  country,  as  citizens  of  the 
noble  State  of  Illinois,  to,  at  least,  extend  to  them  your  sympathy,  to,  at  least,  feel 
in  common  with  them  that  their  cause  is  just,  to,  at  least,  think,  if  you  can  not 
alleviate  their  sufferings  and  lessen  their  privations  in  the  held,  that  your  feelings 
are  with  them.  Say  to  them,  "  go  on,  boys,  God-  bless  you,"  and  let  the  brave  fel- 
lows know  how  you  feel  toward  them. 

Let  us  have  no  more  letters  written  from  home  to  the  boys  who  are  in  the  field, 
grumbling  and  growling,  and  telling  them  you  wish  the  unholy  war  had  never  be- 
gun, and  that  you  wish  they  were  at  home,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  for  you  only 
encourage  them  t«  desert  the  cause  of  their  country.  Let  us  have  no  more  letters 
written  to  the  army  from  parents,  telling  their  children  tlint  if  they  come  home, 
to  come  by  a  certam  man's  house,  and  he  will  tell  them  tlie  be^Cway  to  get  where 
they  can  meet  other  deserters,  and  he  protected.  Let  us  have  no  more  of  this. 
Write  to  them  in  this  way;  say  to  them,  my  son,  as  lone  as  there  is  an  armed 
rebel  in  the  government,  as  long  as  there  is  a  traitor  in  arms  against  the  United 
States,  be  true  to  the  Sag  of  your  country;  be  true  to  the  oath  you  took  when  you 
entered  the  army.  Do  your  duty,  and  when  your  country  needs  you  no  longer  in 
the  field,  come  home,  and  we  wdl  welcome  yon  with  outstretched  arms,  u  you 
die,  my  brave  son,  be  buried  as  a  faithful  soldier,  whose  last  act  waa  in  discharge  of 
a  patriot's  duty.  Let  histoid/  render  your  name  immortal  as  one  of  the  gallant 
tnen  reho  died  that  your  eotintry  might  live.  Let  your  country  be  proud  to  in- 
scribe your  name  upon  its  banners  as  one  of  the  heroic  bead.  Let  your  prayer  he 
that  the  American  Aag  may  he  your  winding  theet,  ivhile  your  spirit  wiiiga  its 
teav  to  the  iasen  of  rest  reserved  for  the  brave  soldiers  of  the  American  miion. 

our  husbands,  to  your  friends,  and  you  will 
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_oy  come  up  from  the  camps  in  the  land  of  the 
do  your  hearts  good.  '  Let  the  poor  soldiers  feel  that  in  the  performance  of  their 
arduous  and  fatiguing  duties,  they  have  comfort  at  home,  as  well  as  cheers  in  the 
army.  Let  men  reflect  that  the  graves  of  these  many  boys — some  seven  or  eight 
thousand — that  we  lost  in  our  campaign  this  summer,  who  were  fighting  for  their 
country — only  remember  that  their  gaping  wounds,  while  they  lay  weltering  in 
their  gore,  like  empty  mouths,  spoke  out  in  thunder  tones  to  their  friends  at  home, 
"  Dear  friend  and  companion  of  mine,  here,  look  at  this  bleeding  gash  that  ha9 
been  made  by  traitorous  hands.  Will  tou  not  avenge  my  blood  ?  Will  you  not 
unfurl  the  banner  of  your  counti^  and  lift  a  single  joyous  anthem  to  the  tune  of 
.  this  union,  while  the  shouts  of  victory  are  going  up  from  each  and  every  battle- 
field in  the  land  ?  Will  yon  not  avenge  the  blood  of  your  brothers  or  your  sons, 
killed  by  men  who  are  attempting  to  destroy  our  national  existence  ?  Svrear 
diat  you  will — that  while  there  is  a  remnant  of  that  battle-torn  flag  left,  you  will 
strike  such  blows  as  will  assist  my  country  in  ridding  the  land  of  all  its  foes," 

You,  citizens  of  Perry  and  Franklin  counties,  who  are  assembled  here  to-day, 
let  the  words  of  dying  Dollins,  and  a  dying  Heese  speak  to  you.  Let  the  last 
words  of  the  noble  hoys  who  fell  as  brave  soldiers  in  the  ranks,  speak  in  thunder 
tones  to  you,  in  reference  to  your  conduct  in  future,  Ijiston  to  the  words  of  Col. 
Dollins,  in  the  last  agonies  of  death.  He  was  a  brave,  true  patriot,  as  ever  bled 
for  his  country's  cause.  When  he  was  pierced  by  the  leaden  mesj^enger  of  death, 
he  sank  back,  and  said  he,  "  Boys,  go  on,  let  me  see  the  flag  of  my  country  planted 
on  the  enemy's  ramparts."  The  brave  Reese  said :  "  Tell  Logan  to  toll  the  peo- 
ple at  home  that  I  died  an  honest  man  and  a  brave  soldier.''  So  help  me  God,  I 
will  tell  them  as  long  as  1  live,  that  he  died  an  honest  man  and  a  brave  soldier. 
My  coaatrymen,  do  not  the  words  of  such  men  as  that  speak  to  you  with  a  voiqe 
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that  can  not  be  misunderstood  ?  Thej  died  because  of  traitorous  hands.  They 
died  because  of  a  rebellion  against  the  best  government  on  earth.  They  died  be- 
cause tbej  were  patriots  and  loved  their  country  aud  their  friends — loved  peace, 
harmony  and  good  will.  They  died  for  that  reason  only;  and  when  in  their 
graves,  and  a  little  board  is  put  at  their  heads  to  mark  the  spot  were  they  sleep 
tbe  sleep  of  the  fallen  brave,  you  find  inscribed  upon  it ;  This  man  died  at  the  bat- 
tie  of  so-and-so;  a  loyal  man,  a  true,  union  soldier,  fighting  under  the  flag  of  his 
country.  Can  Jeff.  Davis  have  such  a  history  written  on  the  head-boaid  of  his 
grave  ?  Can  it  be  said,  he  died  a  patriot  and  a  lover  of  his  country  ?  No.  But, 
in  a  few  brief  words,  hia  hiatoir  uiay  be  written  on  the  head-board  that  will  mark 
the  grave  where  he  will  lie — A  traitor  sleeps  here  I  This  is  the  difference  that 
there  is  between  a  patriot  and  the  men  who  are  at  war  against  the  government 

If  vou  could  only  have  seen  the  daring  deeds  performed  by  some  of  your  sons 
and  friends,  you  would  never  beheard  again  to  utter  a  sentence  aaainst  tbe  cause 
they  are  engaged  in.  It  would  not  do  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  them.  The 
most  magnilicently  grand  history  that  can  be  written  of  the  daring  deeds  of  many 
men,  is  written  on  the  Sais  that  has  been  sent  to  Ferry  conoty,  by  the  colonel  of 
the  old  Slst  regiment  It  was  planted  upon  the  bulwarks  and  ramparts  of  Vioks- 
burg.  The  staff  was  cut  down  three  times,  and  three  times  was  put  together 
again.  One  hundred  and  sisty-three  bullet-holes  through  a  flag  is  the  grandest 
history  of  heroic  deeds  that  can  be  written  or  made  by  any  set  of  men.  Let  all 
look  at  that  flag.  These  men,  however,  have  not  excelled  others.  There  are  men 
who  have  done  just  as  daring  deeds,  in  fact,  all  have  performed  tbe  same  kind 
of  heroic  actions.  They  have  all  won  for  themselves  a  name  as  brave,  good,  faith- 
ful and  true  soldiers  of  the  union.  They  are  united  in  a  common  cause,  heart 
and  hand;  they  are  truly  a  band  of  brothers.  That  little  army  is  indeed  a  band 
of  brothers.  They  live  together,  they  love  one  another,  they  light  for  one  another, 
and  they  would  die  for  one  another.  All  they  ask  on  earth  is,  that  when  they  die 
they  may  be  buried  side  by  side  one  another. 

But  there  are  many  who  object  to  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  I  hear  it  said, 
that  enough  blood  ha?  been  spilt  already ;  that  we  ought  to  slop  it;  that  tbia  war 
oujilit  to  ceasa  1  hear  of  men  making  speeches  around  throngh  the  country,  and 
appealing  ti  the  women  and  children  to  know  if  this  war  has  not  gone  on  long 
enough,  and  if  it  ought  not  to  be  stopped  before  any  more  blood  is  shed  ?  They 
appeal  to  the  old,  gray-headed  men,  and  they  aay,  you  have  lost  your  brothers, 
your  sons,  and  grandsons.  The  soil  is  wet  with  their  blood.  It  is  a  bloody  war, 
an  unnatural  war,  hence  let  us  slop  it.  Fellow-citizens,  it  is  true  that  many  a 
brave  man  haa  been  lost.  We  have  lust  many  a  brave  noldier.  Perry  county  aaa 
buried  many  of  her  cherished  sons.  On  the  »oiI  of  the  south  me  have  burUd 
many  more,  who  there  deep  the  xieep  that  knows  no  waking,  Bui  we  have  buried 
them  with  honor.  They  have  died  like  true  patriots  and  soldiers,  shoutinff,  "  let 
me  die  like  a  soldier  of  the  union,"  I  would  rather  die  like  a  soldier  than  live 
like  a  traitor.  They  want  to  stop  tbe  war  to  prevent  the  further  effusion  of  blood. 
Fellow-citiaens,  this  government  is  a  government  that  we  all  love  or  once  loved. 
We  love  the  people,  the  country,  the  rivers,  the  rocks,  tbe  trees,  every  thing  in  it. 
They  are  ours.  It  is  our  people,  our  rivers,  our  lakes,  our  shores,  our  roeka,  our 
mountains,  our  rills,  our  hollows.  It  is  our  people,  our  government — the  best  and 
brightest  that  ever  existed  on  earth,  and  before  1  would  see  tliis  war  stop  until 
the  government  is  restored  in  ail  its  former  supremacy,  I  would  rather  see  the 
graves  of  ourselves,  our  sons  and  our  trotbers,  mountains  high.  1  would  rather 
see  carcases  suflieient  to  make  bridges  across  the  widest  streams,  before  this  war 
should  stop,  until  the  true  soldier  of  the  union  could  wave  his  saber  in  his  strong 
right  hand  and  cleave  the  head  from  every  traitor  in  the  land.  This  government 
is  worth  fighting  for.  It  is  worth  generations  and  centuries  of  war.  It  is  worth 
the  lives  of  the  best  and  noblest  men  in  the  land,  and  may  they  all  be  sacrificed 
before  the  war  shall  atop  and  leave  an  armed  traitor  in  the  land.  We  will  fight 
for  this  government,  for  the  sake  of  ourselves  and  our  children.    Om  little  ones 
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At  the  first  great  battle  in  the  west— the  taking  <>(  Fort  Donelson— 
an  unusual  proportion  of  the  soldiers  of  Illinois  took  part;  and  so  con- 
Bpicuously  tnat  an  eastern  poet  made  it  a  subject  of  some  congratula- 
tory verses,  under  the  caption  of 


NEW  BMOLAND  S  OKEETING  TO  ILLINOIS. 

O,  galea  that  dash  th'  AtJantic's  swell 

Along  our  rockj  shocea  ; 
Whose  thunders  diapason  well 

New  England'a  glad  hurrahs, — 

Bear  to  the  prairiea  of  the  west 

The  eohoea  of  our  jo)^; 
The  prayer  that  springa  m  every  breast^ 
"  God  blesa  thee — lUinoia  I " 

0,  awful  hours,  when  grape  and  shell 
Tore  throufjh  th'  unflinching  line  ; 
"  Stand  firm,  remove  the  men  who  fell, 
Close  up  and  wait  the  sign." 

It  came  at  last :   "  Now,  iads,  the  steel  I  " 
The  rushing  hosts  deploy; 
"Charge,  bojsl" — the  broken  traitors  reel — 
Huzza  for  Illinois  ! 

In  vain  thy  rampart,  Donelson, 

The  living  torrent  bars; 
It  leaps  the  wall,  the  fort  is  won. 

Up  go  the  stripes  and  stars. 

Thy  proudest  mother's  eyelids  fill. 

As  dares  her  gallant  boy. 
And  Plymouth  Itock  and  Bunker  Hill, 
Yearn  to  thee — Illinois. 

A  few  years  ago,  Abraham  Lincoln  left  Springfield  to  assume  duties 
the  most  responsible  that  have  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  man.  At  the 
depot,  upon  leaving  bis  quiet  village  home,  to  assume  the  presidency 
of  this  great  nation,  he  said :  "  A  duty  devolves  upon  mo  which  is  per- 
haps greater  than  that  which  has  devolved  upon  any  other  man  since 
the  days  of  Washington.  I  hope  you,  my  friends,  will  all  pbat  that 
I  may  receive  Divine  assistance,  without  which,  I  can  not  succeed ; 
but  with  which  success  is  certain."  "  Yes,  yes,  we  will  pray  for  you," 
was  the  response  of  his  townsmen,  as  bareheaded  and  in  tears,  they 
bade  him  the  farewell,  from  which  he  was  never  to  return,  except  to 
his  burial,  themost  sublime  and  solemn  in  history.  How  he  discharged 
those  duties,  has  its  answer  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people.  On 
the  14th  of  April,  1865,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  assassinated.  Never  was 
such  grief  known  since  the  world  was.  Never  before  had  a  human 
being  accomplished  so  great  a  good.  Such  was  the  lot  of  this  plain 
man,  whom  Illinois  gave  to  the  Nation  in  her  day  of  sore  trouble. 
Washington  is  called  the  Father  of  his  country  ;  Lincoln  its  Savior. 
As  the  memory  of  Washington  is  the  most  veneeated,  so  the  memory 
of  Lincoln  is  the  most  beloved  of  mortals. 

On  an  adjoining  page  is  his  last  message  to  his  countrymen;  the  most  sublime 
document  of  the  kind  ever  written.  It  is  a  sacred  legacy  of  elevated  Christian 
wisdom,  of  tender,  beautiful  benevolence. 
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FELLOW-ConSTKTHEB  :  — 

lesa  oc-csaion  for  an  extoniled  address  than  there  wag  at  the  first.  Then,  a  atats- 
ment,  aomenhat  in  detai[,  of  a  courae  to  bo  puraaed,  seemed  fitting  and  proper. 
Sow  at  the  expiration  of  font  years,  during  which  public  declarations  have  been 
oinotantly  called  forth  on  every  point  and  phaae  of  the  great  conteat  nhich  still 
absorbs  the  attention  and  ongrDsaes  the  energies  of  the  nation,  little  that  ia  new 
conid  he  presented.  The  progress  of  oar  arms,  npon  which  ail  olae  ohiefly 
depeado,  la  aa  well  knonn  lo  the  public  aa  to  myself;  and  it  la,  I  trust,  reason- 
ably aatiafaotory  and  encouraging  to  all.  With  high  hope  for  the  future,  no  pra- 
dintion  iti  regard  to  it  is  ventured. 

On    the    occaaion   eorresponding   to    this    fonr    years  ago,    all    tlioughts  were 

It  While  the  Inaugural  address  was  being  delivered  from  this  place,  devoted  alto- 
gether to  aivISG  the  Union  without  war,  insurgent  agents  were  in  the  city  seeking 
(0  nifSTROT  It  without  war— seeking  to  dissolve  the  Union,  and  divide  effects,  by 
negotiation.  Both  parties  deprecated  war ;  but  one  of  them  would  make  nar  rather 
rather  than  let  iC 

It  distributed  generally 


and  the 


Theai 


r,  the 


eause  of  the  war.  To  strengthen,  perpetuat*,  and  eitend  this  interest,  was  the 
object  for  which  the  insurgents  would  rend  the  Union,  even  by  war,  while  the  Gov- 
ernment claimed  no  right  to  do  more  than  to  restrict  the  territorial  enlargement  of 
it.  Neither  party  espeeled  for  the  war  the  magnitude  or  the  duration  which  it  has 
already  attained.  Neither  anticipated  that  the  cuse  of  the  conflict  might  ceaao 
with,  OF  even  before,  the  conflict  Itself  should  cease.  Each  looked  for  an  easier 
triumph,  and  a  result  less  fundamental  and  aatounding.  Both  read  the  same  Bible, 
and  pray  to  the  same  God  ;  and  each  invokes  Hia  aid  against  the  other.  It  may 
aeem  strange  that  any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a  just  God's  aasiatance  in  wringing 
their  bread  from  the  aweat  of  other  men's  faces:  but  let  ua  judge  not,  that  we 
be  not  judged.  The  prayers  of  both  could  not  be  answered— that  of  neither  has 
been  anawered  fully.  The  Almighty  has  Hia  own  purposes.  "  Wo  unto  the  world 
berauae  of  offenses  I  for  it  must  needs  be  that  offenses  oome ;  bat  wo  lo  that  man  by 
whom  the  offense  cometh."  If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of 
those  offenses  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  must  needs  come,  hut  which,  having 
continued  through  His  appointed  time.  Ho  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that  He  givea 
to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war,  as  the  wo  due  to  those  by  whom  the 
offense  came,  ahalt  we  discern  therein  any  departure  from  those  divine  attributea 
which  the  believers  in  a  living  Ood  always  ascribe  to  Him  J  Fondly  do  we  hope- 
fervently  do  we  pray — that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away. 
Yet,  if  Ood  wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  neaith  piled  by  the  bondman's  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop  of 
blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was 
said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so  atili  it  mual  ba  aaid  :  "  The  jndgmenta  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether." 

With  MALICE  toward  none ;  with  CH*aiTY  for  ail ;  with  fihhsrsb  in  the  right,  as 
God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  ua  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in  ;  to  bind 
up  the  nation'a  wounda;  to  care  for  HIM  who  shall  have  eobne  the  battle,  and 
for  HIS  WIDOW,  and  His  okphjn — to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just 
and  a  lasting  peace  among  onrseives,  and  with  all  nations. 
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The  discovery  and  early  settlement  of  Michif^an  is  due  to  the  French 
of  the  fur  trade,  and,  incidentally,  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians.  To  pro- 
mote the  latter  object,  Father  Sagard 
reached  Lake  Huron  in  1632,  seven 
years  after  the  founding  of  Quebec, 
but  the  present  site  of  the  city  of 
Detroit  appeara  to  Lave  been  visited 
somewhat  earlier.  The  tract  of  ter- 
ritory now  embraced  in  the  state  of 
Michigan,  derives  ifa  name,  it  is  said, 
from  the  Indian  word,  Michi-mwg-ye- 
gaii,  the  meaning  of  which,  in  the 
Algonquin  tongue,  is,  the  Lake 
Country. 

The  Huron  tribe  of  Indians  were 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Michi- 
gan.    They  were  ameiently  very  nu- 
merous, brave  and  powerful,  and  their 
settlements  extended  as  far  north  as 
Lake  Superior.     As  early  as  1634, 
the    French     Catholic     missionaries 
founded  a  mission  near  Lake  Huron, 
on  the  rocky  and  pine  clad  borders  of 
the  Mission  at  St.  Marys  Falls  was  founded,  and 
gathered  a  little  flock  of  Indian  converts  at  Point 
land,  north  of  the  island  of  Mackinaw.     The  great 
converted  to  the  profession  of  Christianity  by  the 
The  Iroguou,  or  Five  Nations,  made  w 


and  in  1660,  a  station 

Lake  Superior.     In  H 

in  1671,  Father 

St.  Ignatius,  on 

body  of  the  Hurons 

efforts  of  thi       ■    " 

them,  and  massacred  or  dispersed  most  of  their 

In  1667,  Louis  SIV  sent  a  party  of  soldiers  to  this  territory,  to  protect 
the  French  fur  traders.  In  1701,  a  French  colony  left  Montreal,  and  begun 
the  settlement  of  Detroit,  which  was  a  place  of  resort  of  the  French  mis- 
sionaries at  a  much  earlier  period.  Having  established  military  posts  at  this 
and  other  places  in  Michigan,  they  soon  extended  their  commerce  westward 
of  Lake  Michigan,  to  the  Indians  on  the  Mississippi.  They  were  steadily 
opposed  by  the  Iroquois,  and  the  settlements  being  somewhat  neglected  by 
23  (353) 
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the  French  eoTernmcnt,  they  never  flourished  bs  colonieB.  At  the  peace  of 
1763,  .11  lh«  French  poJ.emion.  in  North  America  earn,  under  the  dominion 
of  Oieat  Britain.  On  the  eipnlsion  of  the  French,  the  oelehr.ied  Indian 
chief,  Pffntiac,  seized  the  occasion  to  rid  the  country  of  the  hated  whites  by 
■  .eneral  uprising,  and  simultaneons  attacks  on  all  the  forts  of  the  Unglish 
on  the  lakei.  Mackinaw  was  taken  hy  .tratagem,  and  the  garrison  butch- 
ered  Detroit  was  besieged  some  months,  by  Pontiac,  with  600  Indians,  but 
it  held  out  until  the  Indian  allies,  becoming  weary  of  the  siege,  rettred,  and 
left  Pontiac  uo  choice  but  to  make  peace.  At  the  termination  of  'he  "vo- 
lutionary  war,  by  the  peace  of  1783.  Michigan,  being  included  in  the  North- 
west  Territory,  was  ceded  to  the  United  Slates  i  the  British,  howcTCr,  did 
not  surrender  the  post  Of  Detroit  until  1796.  .  ,     ,      ^  „.  i.  , 

Soon  after  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  by  Wayne,  with  the  Indian.,  which 
was  made  in  1795  the  settlements  upon  the  Maumee  (now  wholly  included 
in  Ohio),  upon  the  Knisin  and  Detroit  Elvers,  were  organiied  nnde,  the 
name  of  Wayne  county,  and  Detroit  was  the  scat  of  justice.  In  1796,  the 
whole  of  the  North-west  Territory  was  organised  into  Ive  extensive  counties, 
of  whioh  Wayne,  as  described  above  was  one  The  others,  with  their  loca- 
tion were  as  follows-  "Washington  county  comprised  all  that  portion  ot  the 
'    t  state  of  Ohio  within  forty  miles  of  the  Ohio  Kiver,  and  betwecu  the 


present  state  ot  onio  witnin  ronj  uinco  oi  -"„  "-■"  —,-.,-.-.  - 

Muskingum  and  the  Little  Miami    Marietti  was  the  seat  of  jmUce. 

ilton  county  comprised  all  that  region  of  country  between  the  Little  and 

the  Great  Miami,  within  the  same  distance  of  the  Ohio  Kivcr;  and  I  mcin- 


River,  between  the  Great  Miami  and  the  U  at  a  _ 

the  county  seat  St.  Clair  eouDty  embviced  the  settleroenta  upon  the  Illmoia 
and  upon  the  Kaskaskla  Rivers,  as  well  as  those  upon  the  Upper  Mississippi ; 
and  Kaskaskia  was  the  seat  of  jn  t  ce 

In  1805,  the  territory  of  Michigin  «aa  organized,  and  Oen  wm.  Hull 
anoointed  eovenior:  Detroit  was  the  seat  of  government.  ihe  census 
'rargalelt  an  aggregate  population  of  only  8,900.  This  Included  the 
J«ro»  Distriot,  on  the  woSt  side  of  Lake  Michigm,  now  known  a.  the  slate 
of  Wi«ion«n.  «  About  the  year  1832  the  tide  if  emigration  began  to  set 
strong  toward  Michigan  Territory  bteamboat  navigation  had  opened  a  new 
commerce  upon  the  lakes,  and  had  connected  the  eastern  lake,  and  Ihcir  poj. 
ulation  with  the  Illinois  and  Upper  Missi.s  ppi  This  immense  lake  navi- 
Sation  encircled  the  peninsula  ot  Michigan  It  became  an  object  of  oiplo- 
fation.  lie  unrivaled  advantages  for  navigation  its  itamenae  tract,  ot  the 
most  fertile  arable  lands,  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  all  the  northern  grains 
and  grasses,  attracted  the  attention  of  western  emigrauB.  Ihe  tide  soon 
began  to  set  .trong  into  Michigan.  Its  fine  level  and  tolling  plains,  its  deep 
and  enduring  soil,  and  its  immense  advantages  for  trade  and  commerce  tad 
becom.  known  aid  duly  appreciated.  The  hundreds  of  •"oes  pirogues, 
and  barges,  with  their  half-civiliied  cmnen  *  ioi.,  which  had  annually 
visited  Detioit  for  more  than  a  centutj,  bad  given  way  to  large  and  .plendid 
.tc.mbo.l8,  which  daily  traversed  the  lakes  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  from 
the  cast  cud  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  south-western  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Nearly  a  hundred  sail  of  sloop,  and  schooners  were  now  tiuversing  ever, 
part  of  these  inland  seas.  Under  these  citoumstances,  how  should  Michigan 
Lmaiu  a  savage  wUdernc.s?     New  York  state  and  th.  New  England  stale. 


began  to  rend  forth  their  numerou.  colonic.,  and  the  wilderness 
At  th.  end  of  two  years  more,  or  in  1834,  the  population  of  Michigan  ha. 
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increased  to  87,273  souls,  exclusive  of  Indians.  The  following  year  tl.e 
number  amounted  to  more  than  ninety  thousand  persons,  distributed  over 
thirty-eight  counties,  comprised  in  the  southern  half  of  the  peninsula  and 
ttie  'attached  Huron,  or  Wisconsin  I>istrict,'  lying  west  of  Lake  Michigan 
The  town  of  Detroit,  which  in  1812  was  a  stockade  village,  had  now  become 
'a  city,  with  nearly  2,500  inhabitants. 

The  humble  villages  and  wigwams  of  the  Indians,  sparsely  distributed  over 
a  wide  extent  of  wiMerness,  had  now  given  way  to  thousands  of  farms  and 
civihzed  habitations.  Towns  and  smiHng  villages  usurped  the  encampment 
and  the  battle-field.  The  fertile  banks  of  the  'River  Raisin'  were  crowned 
with  hamiets  and  towns  instead  of  the  melancholy  stockade.  A  constitu- 
tion had  been  adopted  on  the  15th  of  June,  1836,  and  the  'state  of  Michi- 
gan 'was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  26th  day  of  January,  1837,  and 
Stephens  T.  Mason  was  made  the  first  governor." 

In  the  war  of  1812,  the  important  fortress  of  Mackinaw,  being  garrisoned 
by  only  57  men,  under  Liout.  Hanks,  was  surrendered  to  a  party  o'  British 
and  Indians  on  July  17,  1812.  On  the  15th  of  August,  Gen  Brook 
with  a  force  of  1,300  men,  of  whom  700  were  Indians,  summoned  Gen,  Hull 
to  surrender  Detroit,  stating  that  he  would  be  unable  to  control  the  Indians 
if  any  resistance  should  be  offered.  Although  Hull  had  a  force  of  800  men, 
he  supposed  it  would  be  useless  to  resist,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  he 
^r''«"i"^'^  ^^'^  ***''*'  ^°^'  '"  ^^  capitulation,  included  the  whole  territory 
of  Michigan.  The  indignation  was  great  against  him,  and  after  he  was  es- 
changed,  he  was  tried  hj  a  court  martial,  sentenced  to  death,  but  on  account 
of  his  age  and  services  in  the  Revolution,  the  president  remitted  the  punish- 
ment, but  deprived  him  of  all  military  command.  In  Jan..  1813,  Gen.  Win- 
chester, who  was  encamped  at  Prenchtown,  on  the  River  Raisin  was  sur- 
prised by  a  force  of  British  and  Indians,  under  Gen.  Proctor.  Aft^r  a  severe 
contest,  G«n.  Winchester  surrendered,  under  the  promise  of  being  protected 
from  the  Indians.  The  promise  was  broken:  a  large  number  of  prisoners, 
mostly  those  who  were  wounded,  were  murdered  by  the  Indians.  The  cele- 
brated naval  victory  of  Perry  occurred  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  only  a 
few  miles  from  her  shores,  and  the  victory  of  the  Thames,  in  which  the  Brit- 
ish and  Indians  were  defeated  by  Harrison,  and  in  which  Tecumseh  was 
elain,  took  place  only  a  short  distance  from  Detroit,  within  the  adjacent 
Canadian  territory.  A  brief  outline  of  these  eventa  we  present  below: 
_  "Perry's  Fttiory.— The  grand  object  of  the  Americans  in  the  campaign  of  1813 
in  the  west,  was  to  attack  Maiden  and  reconquer  Michigan  from  the  enemy  but 
this  could  not  be  effectually  done,  so  long  as  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  held  possession 
of  Lake  Erie.  To  further  the  desired  object,  a  number  of  vessels  had  been  build- 
ing  at  Kne,  on  the  south-east  shore  of  the  late,  and  were  finished  early  in  AuguEt 
rhey  consisted  of  two  twenty  gun  vessels,  and  seven  smaller  vessels,  oarrying  from 
one  to  three  each— the  whole  ffeet  numbering  fifty-four  guns.  On  the  10th  of  Sep 
tembec.  Perry  fell  la  with,  and  gave  battle  to,  the  British  fleet  near  the  western 
end  of  the  lake,  under  Commodore  Barclay,  consisting  of  sis  vessels  carFviiiE  in 
all  Histy-four  guns.  The  number  of  guns  in  both  fleets,  in  some  eases' is  surpassed 
by  those  of  a  single  battle-ship  of  the  line.  The  engagement  between  these  little 
Meets  was  desperate,  and  lasted  three  hours.  Never  was  vie forv  more  cnmplel«- 
every  British  ship  struck  her  colors,  and  the  Americans  took  more  prisonero  than 
they  themselves  numbered  men. 

Gen.  Harrison,  at  this  time,  lay  with  the  main  body  of  the  Americans  in  the 
vicinity  of  Sandusky  Bay  and  Fort  Meigs;  the  British  and  their  Indian  allies  un- 
der Proctor  and  Tecumseh,  were  at  Maiden,  ready,  in  case  of  a  suuceasful  issue 
to  renew  their  ravages  upon  the  American  borders,  ' 
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BaitU  of  the  rftames.— Harrison's  army  had  received  a  reinforcement  of  3,000 
Kentucky  volunteers,  under  Gov.  Shelby.  On  the  27th  of  September,  the  main 
boiSy  of  the  army  Bailed  for  Detroit  River,  intendinj^  to  enter  Canada  by  the  vaJley 
of  the  Thames.  Two  days  after,  Harrison  was  at  Sandwich,  and  M'Arthur  toot 
possession  of  Detroit.  Proctor  retreated  up  the  Thames,  was  pursued,  and  eome 
up  with  on  the  5th  of  October,  by  Harrison's  army;  the  Americans  numbering 
sometJiing  over  3,000,  and  their  enemy  about  2,000.  The  latter  were  badly  posted 
in  order  of  battle.  Their  infiintrj  was  formed  in  two  Jinea,  extending  from  tha 
river  to  a  small  dividing  swamp ;  ttie  Indians  extended  from  the  latter  to  a  larger 
swamp.  The  Kentucky  mounted  men,  under  Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  one  under  the  colonel  in  person,  charged  the  Indians ;  the 
Other  under  his  brother  James,  charged  the  infantry.  The  latter  received  the 
enemy's  fire,  broke  through  their  ranks,  and  created  such  a  panic,  that  they  at 
once  surrendered.  Upon  the  left,  the  contest  with  the  Indians  was  more  severe ; 
but  there  the  impetuosity  of  the  Kentuckians  overcame  the  enemy,  Tecumseh, 
their  leader,  being  among  the  slain.  The  battle  waa  over  in  half  an  hour,  with  a. 
loss  to  both  armies  of  less  than  fifty  killed.  Prootor  fled  at  the  beginning  of  the 
action.  In  January,  1 814,  the  enemy  again  took  a  position  near  the  battle-field  of 
the  Thames.  Capt,  Holmes,  while  advancing  to  meet  them,  learned  that  a  superior 
force  was  approaching.  Having  posted  himself  on  a  hill,  and  thrown  up  inlrench- 
ments,  he  was  vigorously  attacked,  but  repulsed  the  enemy  with  considerable  loss. 
Attack  on  Mackinaw. — In  the  June  following,  CoL  Croghan  attempted  to  take 
the  island  of  Mackinaw,  but  bis  force  being  insufficient,  he  waa  repelled  with  the 
loss  of  twelve  men,  among  whom  was  Major  Holmes. 

M'Arthvr'a  E^edition. — The  last  movement  of  consequence  in  the  north-west, 
during  the  war,  was  the  expedition  of  Gen.  M'Arthur.  He  left  Detroit  on  the  26tii 
of  October,  with  seven  hundred  cavalry,  intending  to  move  to  the  relief  of  Gen. 
Brown,  who  was  besieged  by  the  enemy  at  Fort  Erie,  on  the  Niagara  Kiver,  oppo- 
site Buffalo.  When  he  had  proceeded  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  he  ascer- 
tained that  the  enemy  were  too  strong  in  front,  and  he  changed  his  course,  de- 
feated a  body  of  opposing  militia,  destroyed  several  miDs,  and  retnrned  to  Detroit, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man,  although  pursued  by  about  1,200  regular  troops." 

"The  history  of  Michigan,"  saja  Lanman,  "exhibits  three  distinct  and 
strongly  marked  epochs.  The  first  may  properly  be  denominated  the  roman- 
tic, wnieli  extends  to  the  year  1760,  when  its  dominion  was  transferred  from 
France  to  Great  Britain.  This  was  the  period  when  the  first  beams  of  civili- 
zation had  scarcely  penetrated  its  forests,  and  the  paddles  of  the  French  fur 
traders  swept  the  lakes,  and  the  boat  songs  of  the  traders  awakened  tribes  atp 
wild  as  the  wolves  which  howl  around  the  wigvfams.  The  second  epoch  in 
the  mililaTy,  commencing  with  the  Pontiac  war;  and,  running  down  through 
the  snoceBsive  struggles  of  the  British,  the  Indians  and  the  Americans,  to 
obtain  the  dominion  of  the  country,  it  enda  with  the  victory  of  Commodore 
Perry,  defeat  of  Proctor,  and  the  death  of  Tecumseh,  the  leader  of  the  Anglo- 
aavage  confederacy  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  third  epoch  is  the 
enlerprmng,  the  hardy,  the  practical,  the  working  age  of  Michigan,  and  it 
commences  with  the  introduction  of  the  public  lands  into  market.  It  is 
the  age  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures;  of  harbors,  cities,  ca- 
nals, and  railroads." 

Michigan  consists  of  two  peninsulas,  lying  between  latitudes  41°  45'  and 
48°  N.,  and  between  longitudes  82°  25'  and  90°  34"  W.  from  Crreenwioh. 
It  is  bounded  N.,  N.  B.  and  E.,  by  Canada,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
Lake  Superior,  the  Sault  St.  Marie,  Lake  Huron,  the  Strait  and  Lake  St. 
Clair,  Detroit  Strait  and  Lake  Brie;  on  the  S.  by  the  states  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana;  and  on  the  W.  by  Lake  Michigan  and  the  stat«  of  Wisconsin, 
The  total  land  surface  comprises  an  area  of  more  than  56,000  square  miles, 
and  the  area  of  waters  within  the  constitutional  limits  of  the  state,  is  computed 
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at  36,324  square  miles.  The  lake  coast  of  Michigan  is  more  than  1,400 
miiea  long.  The  Southern  Peninsula,  or  Michigan  proper,  com.prises  nearly 
two  thirds  of  the  land  surface  of  the  stat«.  The  Northern  Peninsula  has 
Lake  Superior  on  the  north,  and  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan  on  the 
south.  It  is  about  220  miles  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.,  and  ahout  120  miles  in 
its  greatest  width.  The  Southern  Peninsula,  about  283  miles  from  N.  to  8., 
and  200  from  E.  to  W.  in  its  broadest  part. 

The  Southern  Peninsula  of  Michigan  may  be  considered,  generally,  as  one 
vast  undulating  plain,  seldom  becoming  rough  or  broken.  There  are  ooea- 
sional  conical  elevations  from  150  to  200  feet  in  hight,  but  generally  much 
less.  The  shores  of  Lake  Huron  are  often  steep,  forming  blnfls ;  while  those 
of  Lake  Michigan  are  coasted  by  shifting  Band  hills  of  from  100  to  ^00  feet 
in  bight.  The  centra!  part  of  the  penmsuU  may  be  regarded  as  a  fertile 
table  land,  elevated  about  300  feet  above  the  level  the  great  lakes  To  the 
traveler,  the  country  presents  an  appearance  picturesque  and  delightful 
Through  a  considerable  part,  it  is  so  even  ind  free  from  brush  as  to  permit 
carriages  to  be  driven  through  with  considerable  facility  The  lowering 
forest  and  grove,  the  luxuriant  prairie  the  numerous  crystal  lakes  and  lim 
pid  rivulets,  are  so  frequently  andhapfily  blended  together  especially  in  the 
southern  section,  as  to  render  thi?  country  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 

The  part  of  the  Southern  Penini,nla  genenlly  known  to  travelers,  and 
containing  seven  eighths  of  the  popnlation  and  productive  industry  of  the 
state,  stretches  north  100  miles  or  sj  from  the  north  line  of  Indiana  reai-h 
ing  from  Toledo  on  the  east  to  within  some  50  miles  of  Chicago  on  the  west, 
embracing  some  20,000  square  miles  of  mainly  arable  land,  having  the  aver- 
age climate  of  New  York,  or  Uonnecticnt  and  Rhode  Island,  with  about  the 
area  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  combined. 

The  Northern  Peninsula  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Southern. 
While  the  latter  is  level  or  moderately  undulating  and  quite  fertile,  the  for- 
mer (sometimes  called  the  Siberia  of  Michigan)  is  rugged,  mountainous,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent,  sterile  in  soil.  The  shores  of  Lake  Superior  are 
composed  of  a  sandstone  rook,  which,  in  many  places,  is  worn  by  the  action 
6f  the  winds  and  waves  into  fancied  resemblances  of  castles,  etc.,  forming 
the  celebrated  ^' Pictared  Rocki ;"  while  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  are 
composed  of  a  limestone  rock. 

The  Northern  Peninsula  is  primitive  In  formation,  but  rich  in  mineral 
wealth.  Here  are  the  richest  copper  mines  in  the  world.  A  block  of  almost 
pure  copper,  weighing  over  a  tun,  and  bearing  the  arms  of  the  state  resta 
imbedded  in  the  walla  of  the  national  monument  at  Washington. 

Michigan  has  not  advanced  with  equal  rapidity  to  the  prairie  states;  but 
she  has  enduring  elements  of  solid  wealth,  which,  in  time,  will  render  her 
among  the  most  prosperous.  Among  these  are  her  vast  forests  of  valuable 
timber,  her  inexhaustible  quarries  of  the  finest  of  gypsum,  her  extensive 
fisheries;  her  recently  discovered  salt  springs,  and  deposits  of  coal,  and  of 
copper  and  iron  ore,  a  climate  rendered  equable  and  healthy  by  the  vast 
bodies  of  water  which  nearly  surround  her,  together  with  a  soil  that  pays 
fairly  the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  A  popular  journalist  gives  us  some 
substantial  thoughts  upon  this  subject.     He  says : 

At  first  view,  Michigan  would  seem  far  less  inviting  to  farmers  in  quest  of  a  lo- 
cation, than  her  more  western  sisters,  and  accordingly  her  growth  haa,  for  the  last 
20  years,  heen  far  slower  than  theirs.  Her  soil  is,  in  the  average,  not  nearly  so 
lich  ae  that  of  the  prairies,  and  is  generally  covered  with  heavy  timber,  while 
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her  uotimliered  lands  are  apt  to  be  swampy.  There  are  snme  exceptions  near 
her  southern  border;  but  in  geneml,  her  low  levels  are  covered  with  bo^-grasa, 
or  with  a  growth  of  black  aah  or  low  spruce,  and  can  not  be  made  prodnetive 
of  grain  nearly  ho  soon,  so  cheaply,  nor  so  abundantly,  as  can  the  prairies  of 
Illinois  or  Iowa.  Hence  it  is  but  natural  that  the  great  minority  of  eastern  far- 
mers, in  quest  of  new  lands,  should  push  on  lo  the  prairie  states,  there  to  secure 
lands  that  are  readily  made,  broadly  and  generously  productive. 

To  buy  a  heavily  timbered  quarter  section,  let  daylight  in  upon  it,  put  up  a  log  , 
cabin,  and  move  a  family  into  it,  with  a  determination  to  make  there  a  farm,  and 
get  a  living  while  making  itj  is  an  act  of  genuine  courage.  Manj;  a  man  ha« 
been  crowned  a  hero  on  considerably  cheaper  terms.  He  who  does  it,  better  de- 
serves n  pension  than  the  es-soMiers,  whom  congress  has  seemed  disposed  to 
quarter  for  life  on  the  treasury.  For  the  first  half  dozen  years  or  so,  the  growth 
of  that  farm  will  be  scarcely  perceptible,  since  five  days'  work  must  be  done  else- 
where to  every  one  devoted  to  the  enlargement  of  the  clearing.  Making  roads, 
going  to  mill,  hunting  cattle  astray  in  the  dense  forest,  making  fences,  etc.,  with 
the  necessity  of  working  for  others  to  procure  those  necessaries  of  life  that  the 
Darrow  patch  of  stumpy  clearing  refuses  to  supply,  consume  at  least  five  sisths  of 
the  time;  so  that  the  poor  man  who,  from  the  first,  adds  five  acres  per  annum  to 
the  area  of  arable  soil  which  surrounds  his  cabin,  does  very  well  But  when  15 
or  20  acres  thus  deared,  begin  to  furnish  adequate  bread  for  his  family,  and  grasB 
for  his  cattle,  the  case  is  bravely  altered.  Mills  are  by  this  time  nearer  and  more 
easily  reached;  roads  are  better,  and  require  less  labor  at  his  hands;  each  addi- 
tion to  his  clearing  requires  fencing  on  but  two  sides,  instead  of  three  or  four  as 
at  first;  the  older  stumps  begin  to  yield  to  the  plow;  wild  animals  and  birds  are 
less  destructive  of  his  growing  crops  than  when  the  clearing  was  but  a  hand's 
breadth ;  so  that  two  or  three  days  per  week  may  now  be  given  to  clearing  instead 
of  one.  After  40  acres  have  been  cleared,  the  timber  ceases  to  be  an  obstacle; 
the  neighboring  saw  mill  or  embryo  village  will  take  some  of  it  at  a  price  that  will 
at  least  pay  for  cutting  and  drawing;  the  black  ash  swamp  supplies  id  abundance 
the  best  of  rail  timber;  a  barn  this  year,  a  corn-crib  next,  and  a  wagon  shed  the 
jear  after,  absorb  a  good  many  trees ;  the  household  fires  lick  up  the  residue ;  so 
tliat  acres  are  insensible  swept  off  without  an  effort;  the  remaning  woods  break 
the  force  of  tlie  sharp  winds,  and  furnish  nuts  and  other  food  for  swine ;  and  when 
the  eightieth  acre  has  been  cleared,  the  quarter-section  is  worth  more  than  if  it 
were  all  treeless,  and  clearing  for  clearing's  sake  may  be  suspended.  Local  or 
personal  circumstances  must  uccessarily  modify  this  picture,  but  its  essential  and 
general  truth  will  be  conceded.  And  thus  a  state  or  section,  like  a  single  farm, 
when  denuded  of  a  portion  of  its  timber,  is  far  more  inviting  to  the  settler  than  if, 
it  had  no  timber  at  alh 

"  Michigan  is  encompassed  by  five  lakes,  foar  of  which  are  the  largest  col- 
lections of  fresh  water  on  the  globe.  These  are,  Late  Superior,  Lake  Michi- 
gan, Lake  Huron,  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  L^ke  Erie,  which  are  connected  by 
the  Straits  of  Detroit,  St.  Clair,  Mich  Hi  mack  inac,  and  St.  Mary.  Nor  is  this 
state  merely  surrounded  by  lakes,  but  the  interior  is  interspersed  with  them 
from  one  border  to  the  other.  The  country,  indeed,  is  literally  maculated 
with  small  lakes  of  every  form  and  size,  from  an  area  of  1  f  o  1.000  acres, 
though,  as  a  general  rule,  they  do  not,  perhaps,  average  500  acres  in  extent^ 
they  are  sometimes  so  frequent  that  several  of  them  may  be  seen  from  the 
same  position.  They  are  usually  very  deep,  with  gravelly  bottoms,  waters 
transparent,  and  of  a  cool  temperature  at  all  seasons.  This  latter  I'act  is 
supposed  to  be  in  consequence  of  springs  which  furnish  them  constant  sup- 
plies. Water  fowl  of  various  sorts  inhabit  their  shores,  and  their  depths  are 
tlie  domain  of  abundance  of  fish,  trout,  bass,  pike,  pickerel,  dace,  perch,  cat- 
fish, sucker,  bull-head,  etc.,  which  often  grow  to  an  extraordinary  size.  It 
is  usual  to  find  some  creek  or  rivulet  originating  in  these,  but  what  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  and  not  easily  accounted  for,  many  of  these  bodies  of  living  water 
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Lave  no  perceptible  outlet,  and  yet  are  stored  with  fish,  A  lake  of  this  de- 
Hcription,  with  its  rich  stores  of  fiah  and  game,  forma  ao  unenviable  append- 
age to  »  farm,  and  is  properlj  appreciated.  But  with  all  its  length  of  lake 
coast,  Michigan  can  boast  of  but  few  good  harbors,  yet  there  are  several  that 
afford  eseellent  shelter  from  the  storms  that  frequently  sweep  over  these 
great  island  seas,  and  lash  them  into  turmoil," 

The  fisheries  of  Michigan  are  an  important  element  of  her  industry.  The 
ptooeeds  of  these  amount,  annuilly  to  more  than  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, exceeding,  in  value,  the  combined  product  of  the  rest  of  the  fresh- 
water fisheries  in  the  Union 

Among  them  the  white  fis^h,  Mackinaw  trout,  and  the  muscolonge,  are  un- 
surpassed for  their  delieacy  of  flavor  Mackinaw  has  been  famous  as  the 
greatest  fishing  point  on  the  lakes  The  work  in  that  vicinity  is  mostly 
done  by  half-breeds — of  French  and  Indian  blood — in  the  employ  of  mer- 
chants. Of  late  years  colonies  of  Norwegians  have  embarked  in  the  busi- 
ness. Trained  in  the  severe  athoul  of  their  rugged  northern  homes,  they 
exhibit  the  greatest  daring  goin^    ut  in  their  tmy  craft  during  the  heaviest 

The  settled  parts  of  Michigan  are  well  supplied  with  railroida  and  others 
ire  in  progress  which  will  bring  her  valuable  lands  on  the  nirth  into  mar- 
tet.  Within  the  state  are  an  unusutUy  kige  number  of  plank  roads.  In 
ft  country  so  full  of  lumber  these  aie  easily  constructed  and  add  much  to 
the  increase  of  busineso  communication 

The  great  bulk  of  the  present  population  of  Michigan  is  of  New  England 
descent.  About  one  third  of  its  '.etllers  came  directly  (roni  the  state  of  New 
York.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  181U,  was  4,7b2,  in  lb30,  31,039; 
in  1850,  397,664:  in  1860,  754,291. 


South-eastern  m 


Detroit,  the  principal  city,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  Michigan,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  N.W.  or  right  bank  of  Detroit  River,  or  strait,  82  miles  E.S.E. 
from  Lansing,  the  present  capital.  The  name  d'vtroit,  the  French  word  for 
"strait,"  indicates  its  location.  The  city  extends  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half, 
the  center  of  it  being  about  7  miles  from  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  18  above  the  , 
west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  526  from  Washington,  and,  by  steamboat,  327  from 
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Buffalo.  The  -width  between  the  docks  at  Windsor,  Canada  West,  and  thoso 
of  Detroit,  opposite,  is  about  half  a  mile,  and  the  depth  of  water  from  13  to 
48  feet.  The  current  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  stream,  opposite  the  city, 
flows  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  miles  per  hour.  Such  is  its  depth  and 
uniformity,  that  it  makes  Detroit  a  secure  and  accessible  harbor  in  all 
seasons. 

Bordering  the  river,  and  for  1,200  feet  back  from  it,  the  plan  of  the  city 
is  rectangular — in  rear  of  this  triangular.  The  streets  are  spacious,  and 
among  the  more  noted  are  eight  avenues;  three  of  these  are  200  feet,  and 
five  others  120  feet  wide.  Five  of  these  center  at  a  public  ground  called  the 
Grand  Circus.  In  the  city  are  several  public  squares  or  spaces,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are  the  Campus  Martins  and  the  Circus.  A  large  portion  of 
the  buildings  are  of  wood,  but  there  are  many  handsome  and  substantial 
brick  buildings.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  the  old  state  house,  now 
used  for  literary  purposes ;  the  two  Catholic  cathedrals;  the  first  Presbyte- 
rian church,  and  several  others.  There  are  in  all  about  30  churches.  The 
Central  Railroad  fteight  depot,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 
The  city  is  supplied  with  the  purest  of  water  from  the  Detroit  Bivor;  the 
reservoir,  which  is  of  east  iron,  is  kept  supplied  by  means  of  a  steam  engine. 
The  business  of  Detroit  is  immense.  It  has  several  extensive  manufactories, 
large  steam  saw  mills,  founderies,  machine  shops,  ete.  It  is  most  admirably 
situated  for  trade,  and  is  becoming  a  great  commercial  emporium.  The  nav- 
igation of  the  river  and  lake  is  open  about  eight  months  in  the  year;  the 
arrivals  and  departures  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels  is  very  great,  and  con- 
stantly increasing.  By  this,  and  the  numerous  railroad  communications, 
thousands  of  emigrants  travel  annually,  and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
produce  are  transported.  A  direct  trade  has,  of  late  years,  sprung  up  with 
Europe,  by  means  of  sailing  vessels,  from  this  and  other  lake  ports,  via  the 
Welland  Canal,  of  Canada,  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  Atlantic  Ocean.  In 
1859,  22  vessels  in  all  sailed  for  Europe,  laden  with  staves  and  lumber.  The 
population  of  Detroit,  in  1830,  was  2,222;  in  1840,9,102;  in  1850,21,057: 
in  1853,  34,436;  and  in  1860,  46,834. 

Detroit  was  founded  in  1701,  by  Cadillac,  a  French  nobleman,  acting  under 
a  commission  from  Louis  XIV.  In  June  of  this  year,  he  left  Montreal  with 
one  hundred  men,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  and  all  the  necessary  means  for  the 
erection  of  a  colony;  reached  Detroit  in  July,  and  commenced  the  founda- 
tion of  the  settlement.  Before  this  period,  and  as  far  back  as  1620,  it  was 
the  resort  of  the  French  missionaries:  when  first  visited  by  them,  its  site 
was  occupied  by  an  Indian  village,  named  Thichsa  Grondie.  A  rude  fort 
was  erected  by  Cadillac,  and  surrounded  with  pickets,  which  inclosed  a  few 
houses,  occupied  by  the  French  traders  and  the  soldiers  attached  to  the  post. 
This  establishment  was,  however,  rude,  frail,  and  moiinted  with  small  cannon, 
which  were  more  adapted  to  overawe  the  Indians  than  for  solid  and  effective 
idefense-* 

In  May,  1712,  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  who  were  hostile  to  the 
French  and  friendly  Indians,  instigated  the  Ottagamies  or  Foxes,  their  allies, 
to  capture  Detroit.  They  were  probably  backed  by  the  English,  who  wished 
to  destroy  this  post  and  erect  a  fort  of  their  own  upon  its  ruins.  At  this 
period,  the  French  had  established  three  villages  of  friendly  Indians  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  post,  occupied  by  the  Pottawatomies,  the  Ottawas, 

"J-anman's  Hiatorj  of  Michigon. 
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)nd  tlie  Hurons.  The  Foses,  having  laid  a  secret  plan  for  the  destruction 
Df  tlie  French  fort,  the  plot  was  revealed  by  one  of  the  friendly  Indians  a 
jonvert  to  the  Catholic  faith.  On  the  13th  of  May,  Detroit  was  attacked  by 
;he  Foxes.     At  this  critical  juncfure    the  friendly  Indians  to  whom  the 


View  in  Woodword  Avenue,  Detroit 

French  commander,  M.  D'Buiason,  had  sent  for  aid,  appeared  through  the 
wilderness,  naked,  painted  and  armed  for  battle;  they  were  received  into  the 
fort,  and  the  Foxes  were  obliged  to  retreat  They  afterward  endeivored  to 
burn  out  the  French,  and  for  this  purpose  discharged  blaEing  arrows  npon 
the  fort.  Many  of  the  roofe  of  the  houses  being  thatched  with  straw,  were 
set  on  fire,  but  by  ooyerin^  the  remainder  with  w&t  skrns  they  were  pre- 
served. 

The  French  power  in  Michigan  eeised  with  the  conquest  of  Cinada.  In 
the  fall  of  1760,  Major  Rosers  with  an  English  detachment  proceeded  to- 
ward Detroit,  to  take  possessRn  De  Bdlestre,  when  he  heard  of  the  ad- 
vance of  Rogers,  erected  i  high  flag  staff  with  ■in  efligy  of  a  man  s  head  on 
top,  and  upon  this  head  he  had  phoed  the  image  ot  a  crow  He  told  the 
Indians,  who  are  strongly  impressed  with  symbols  that  the  heid  lepresented 
Maj.  Rogers,  and  the  crow  was  himself  The  interpretation  of  this  group 
was,  that  the  French  eommandint  would  scratch  out  the  brains  of  the  En- 
glish. The  Indians,  however,  were  skeptical  as  to  the  truth  of  this  emblem, 
and  told  him  that  the  reverse  would  be  the  fact  Maj  Eogeis,  having 
pushed  his  boats  up  the  Detroit  Kiver,  drew  uj  his  detichment  in  a  field 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  fort      Lieuts  Leffl  e  ani  M  Lormick.iccompanied 
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by  ttirty-six  Royal  Americans,  were  sent  forward  to  take  possession  of  De- 
troit. The  French  garrison  surrendered  their  arms,  and  the  first  British 
Sag  was  raised  upon  the  fort,  amid  the  shouts  of  700  Indians,  collected 
around  that  station,  who  exulted  that  their  prediction  respecting  the  crow 
had  been  verified. 

The  nest  event  of  importance  in  the  history  of  Detroit,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  whole  north-west,  was  the  Indian  outbreak  called  the  "Pontiae  War." 
The  fort  at  Detroit  was,  at  this  time,  garrisoned  by  122  men  and  8  officers, 
under  the  command  of  Maj.  Crladwyn.  Two  armed  vessels  were  anchored 
in  front  of  the  town  for  defense.  The  Indians  who  besieged  it  were  600  in 
number. 

"  The  plan  which  was  devised  by  Pontiae  to  destroy  the  fort  at  Detroit;  exhibited 
remarkable  cunning  aa  well  as  strategy.  He  had  ordered  the  Indians  to  saw  off 
their  rifles  bo  as  to  conceal  them  under  their  blankets,  gain  admission  to  the  fort, 
and;  at  a  preconcerted  signal,  wliich  was  the  delivery  of  a  belt  of  wampum  in  & 
certain  way,  to  rush  upon  the  troops,  massacre  the  officers,  and  open  the  gates  to  the 
warriors  on  the  outside,  who  should  stand  ready  to  co-operate  with  those  within. 
In  order  to  carry  this  plan  into  execution,  he  encamped  at  a  little  distance  from 
Detroit,  and  sent  word  to  Major  Gladwyn  that  he  and  his  warriors  wished  to  hold 
a  council  with  the  Bnglish'oommandant  on  the  following  day,  that  ' they  might 
brighten  the  chain  of  peace.'     This  was  the  8th  of  May,  1763.     The  council- was 

f  ranted.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  an  Indian  woman,  who  had  been  employed 
y  Major  Gladvryn  to  make  him  a  pair  of  elk-skin  moccasins,  which  he  intended 
to  present  to  a  friend,  brought  them  to  the  fort  These  were  finished  in  so  hand- 
some a  manner,  that  be  requested  the  woman  to  take  back  the  remainder  of  the 
skin,  and  make  them  into  others  for  himself  He  then  paid  her  for  those  which 
she  had  made,  and  ordered  his  servant  to  see  her  from  the  fort.  Having  arrived 
at  the  gate  which  looks  out  upon  the  Detroit  River,  she  iingered  as  if  her  business 
had  been  unfinished  ;  and  this  conduct  excited  some  remark.  The  servant  of  the 
commandant  was  ordered  t*  inquire  the  reason  of  her  delay,  but  he  could  procure 
no  satisfactory  answer.  At  length  the  commandant  called  her  within  the  fort,  and 
inquired  why  she  loitered  about  the  gate,  and  did  not  hasten  home  before  they 
were  shnt,  so  that  she  might  complete  the  moocaains  at  the  proper  time.  Hhe  re- 
plied that  the  commandant  had  treated  her  with  great  kindness,  and  that  she  did 
not  wish  to  take  the  ekin  away,  as  be  prized  it  so  much,  because  she  could  '  never 
bring  if  bach'  Sometliing  seemed  to  be  struggling  in  herhosom  for  utterance,  and 
at  length,  after  a  promise  that  the  diselosure  should  not  turn  to  her  disadvantage, 
and  that,  if  profitable,  she  might  be  rewarded,  this  Indian  woman,  named  Catha- 
rine, developed  flie  plot  Major  Gladwyn  mentioned  his  apprehensions  tb  the  offiiier 
next  in  command,  but  he  deemed  it  a  mere  trick  to  frighten  him,  and  not  wortliy 
of  consideration.  The  night  was  occupied  in  making  the  proper  preparations;  the 
ammunition  was  examined  and  arranged,  and  every  man  within  the  fort,  botb  tra- 
der and  soldier,  was  directed  to  ha  prepared  for  sudden  and  active  service.  The 
defenses  of  the  fort  were  streuf^thened,  the  arms  made  ready,  and  during  the  night 
guards  were  kept  upon  the  ramparts.  The  war  songs  and  dances  of  the  Indians, 
which  generally  precede  any  important  enterprise,  breaking  upon  the  silence  of 
midnight,  only  strengthened  his  anapioions  that  tbe  Indian  woman  had  told  the 
truth.     In  the  morning  of  the  9th,  about  ten  o'clock,  Pontiae  and  his  warriors  re- 

E aired  to  the  fort  of  Detroit,  and  they  were  immediately  admitted  to  the  council- 
ouse,  where  they  were  received  by  Major  Gladwyn  and  his  olScere.  During  their 
progress  toward  the  fort,  the  savages  had  noticed  a  remarkable  parade  of  soldiers 
upon  the  ramparts  and  within  the  town,  and  that  the  officers  in  the  council  cham- 
ber, and  also  the  governor,  had  each  pistols  in  their  belts.  When  the  Indians  were 
seated  on  their  skins  in  the  council  chamber,  Pontiae  inquired  what  was  the  cause 
of  this  extraordinary  military  preparation ;  and  he  waa  told  that  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  the  soldiers  to  rigid  discipline.  The  council  commenced  by  a  speech  from 
Pontiae,  in  whicb  he  professed  the  utmost  friendship  for  the  English ;  and  as  he 
approached  the  period  of  the  concerted  signal,  the  delivery  of  the  belt  of  warn 
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pum,  his  gesticulations  became  more  violent  Near  lie  period  which  had  been 
aeacribed  by  the  Indian  woman  fts  the  time  when  the  belt  was  to  be  delivered,  and 
the  fire  upon  the  garrison  commenced,  the  governor  and  his  officers  drew  their 
swordB  from  their  scabbards;  and  the  soldiei^  of  the  fort,  who  had  been  drawn 
around  the  doors  of  the  council-house,  which  had  beeu  iutentionall;  left  open, 
joade  a  clattering  upon  the  ground  with  their  arme.  Pontiac,  whose  e^le  eye  nad 
never  quailed  in  battle,  turned  pale  and  trembled,  and  delivered  the  belt  in  the 
usual  manner;  while  his  warriors  looked  at  each  otherwith  astonishment, but  con- 
tinued calm. 

Pontlao's  speech  having  been  concluded.  Major  Gladwrn  commenced  his  answer; 
but  instead  of  thanking  Pontiac  for  his  professions  of  fi-iendship,  he  accused  him 
of  being  a  traitor;  and  in  order  to  convince  him  of  his  knowledge  of  the  plot,  he 
advanced  toward  the  chief  who  sat  nearest,  and  drawing  aside  his  blanket,  dis- 
closed the  shortened  rifie.  He  advised  him  at  the  same  time,  to  leave  the  fort  be- 
fore his  young  meu  should  discover  the  design  and  massacre  the  Indians ;  and  as- 
sured him  that  his  person  should  be  held  safe  until  he  had  advanced  beyond  the 
pickets,  as  he  had  promised  him  safety.  As  soon  as  the  warriors  had  retired  from 
the  gates  of  the  fort,  they  gave  the  yell,  and  fired  upon  the  English  garrison. 

After  this  the  fort  was  closely  besieged,  and  the  garrison  reduced  to  great 
distress.  On  the  29th  of  July,  the  garrison  was  relieved  by  a  detachment 
of  300  regular  troops,  under  Capt.  Dalyell.  This  officer,  supposing  that 
Pontiac  might  be  surprised  in  his  camp,  marched  out  nith  247  men,  during 
the  night  of  the  BOth  of  July.  The  Indians,  having  information  of  the 
proposed  attack,  laid  in  wait  for  the  party,  concealed  in  the  high  grass,  near 
a  place  since  called  the  Bloody  Bridge,  upward  of  a  mile  from  Detroit  oa 
the  main  road.  Upon  their  arrival,  a  sudden  and  destructive  fire  was  poured 
upon  them,  Capt.  Dalyell  and  19  others  were  killed  and  42  wounded  ;  the 
rest  made  good  their  retreat  to  the  fort.  Pontiac,  having  invested  Detroit 
for  about  twelve  monthsj^  hearing  that  Gen,  Bradstreet  was  advancing  with 
3,000  men,  gave  up  the  siege  and  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted. 

In  1796,  the  post  of  Detroit  was  delivered  up  by  the  British  to  the  United 
States,  according  to  treaty. 

On  the  llth  daj  of  June,  1805,  the  sun  rose  in  cloudless  spleodor,  ot»'  the  little  toWD 
o(  Detroit.  A  few  minutes  after  a  poor  washer- woman  kindled  a  fire  in  &  back  jacd,  to 
begin  her  daily  toil,  a  spark  set  Ere  to  some  hay.  At  jioon  of  the  same  day,  bat  one  soli- 
tary dwelling  remained,  to  mark  the  tiite  of  the  t^wn.  All  the  others  were  in  ashes,  and 
the  whole  population,  men,  women  and  children — the  aged  and  the  young,  the  sick,  the 
halt,  and  the  blind,  were  driven  into  the  streets,  houseless  aiid  homeless.  All  the  boats, 
pirogues  and  skiffs  lying  along  the  fcocfi  (as  it  then  was},  were  loaded  with  goods,  and 
pushed  off  into  the  stream;  but  burning  shingles,  driven  by  the  wind,  followed  and  de- 
stroyed them  even  there.  The  tnwn  being  built  of  dry  pine,  and  v^y  compact,  the  streets 
being  but  about  Uceaig  Jett  mde  (the  widtii  of  a  aidewaik  on  J  Person  Avenue),  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fire  was  eitremely  rapid,  and  the  heat  tremendous.  The  whole  population, 
like  Bedouins  of  the  desert,  pitched  their  tents,  by  the  cooling  embers  of  their  lale  happy 
dwellings.  Fortunately,  Providence  permitted  the  calamity  to  fa!!  on  them  in  suiomer. 
The  Lea-light  hearts  of  the  French  JiabUani  rose  above  the  pressure  of  misfortune,  and  to 
work  they  went,  to  repair  damages.  No  grumbling  at  Providence.  Thar  rdigion  told 
them  that  repining  was  useless.  So  they  worked,  and  fiddled,  and  danced,  and  sung,  and 
soon  a  new  town  began  to  appear,  in  its  present  extended  form;  and  with  the  regret  of.  the 
moment,  passed  away  all  sorrow  for  the  losses  endured. — Wil}iertU]t  Remini»eencea. 


The  following  account  of  the  invasion  of  Detroit,  by  Gen.  Brock,  and  of 
its  surrender  by  Gen.  Hull,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1812,  is  from  Perkins' 
History  of  the  Late  War: 

Gen,  Brook  had  been  educated  in  arms,  and  had  sustained  a  distinguished  rank 
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and  character  in  the  anny  of  Egypt.  He  arrived  at  Maiden  with  reinforcements 
in  high  spirits  on  the  13th,  just  as  the  American  troops  retired  from  the  Canadian 
shore,  dispiriteii,  disappointed  and  disgusted  with  their  commander.  On  the  15fh, 
he  planted  batteries  on  the  bank  of  the  river  opposite  the  fortress  of  Detroit,  and 
sent  a  summons  to  the  American  general  to  surrender,  stating  that  he  should  other- 
wise be  unable  to  restrain  the  furj  of  the  savages.  This  was  answered  by  a  spir- 
ited refusal,  and  a  declaration  that  the  fort  and  town  would  be  defended  to  the 
last  extremity.  The  firing  from  the  batteries  and  the  fort  immediately  commenced, 
and  continued  with  little  interruption,  and  without  much  effect,  until  the  next  day. 
The  alarm  and  consternation  of  Gea  Hull  had  nowbecome  extreme,  and  appeared 
in  a  series  of  irregular  and  incoherent  measures.  On  the  12th,  the  field  officers 
auBpecting  the  general  intended  a  surrender  of  the  fort,  had  determined  on  his 
arrest  This  was  prevented  in  consequence  of  Cols.  Duncan  M' Arthur  and  Lewis 
Cass,  two  very  active,  intelligent,  and  spirited  officers,  being  detached  on  the  13th 
with  four  hundred  men,  on  a  third  espedition  to  the  Eiver  Kaiain.  They  advanced 
about  fourteen  miles,  when  on  the  15th  they  received  orders  to  return.  At  day- 
light on  the  16th,  the  British  commenced  crossing  the  rivsrat  Spring  Wells,  three 
miles  below  the  town,  under  cover  of  two  ships  of  war.  They  accomplished  their 
landing  by  seven  o'clock  without  opposition,  and  took  up  their  line  of  march  in 
dose  column  of  platoons,  twelve  in  front,  toward  the  fort  along  the  bank  of  the 
river.  The  fourth  regiment  of  United  States  troops  was  stationed  in  the  fort;  the 
Ohio  volunteers  and  a  part  of  the  Michigan  militia  behind  the  pickets,  in  a  situar 
tion  where  the  whole  flank  of  the  enemy  would  have  been  exposed.  The  residue 
■  t  the  ■  ■  "  ■■ 


of  the  militia  were  in  the  upper  part  ol^  the  town  to  resist  the  incursions  of  the 
sat^es.  Two  twentf-four  pounders  loaded  with  grape  were  posted  on  a  command- 
ing eminence,  ready  to  sweep  the  advancing  columns.  Cols.  M' Arthur  and  Cass 
h(S  arrived  within  view  of  Detroit,  ready  to  act  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  In  this 
situation  the  troops  waited  in  eager  expectation  the  advance  of  the  British,  antici- 
pating a  brilliant  victory. 

When  the  head  of  the  British  columns  had  advanced  within  five  hundred  yards 
of  the  line,  and  the  artillery  ready  to  sweep  their  ranks,  orders  were  given  for  the 
troops  to  retire  into  the  fort,  and  for  the  artillery  not  to  Are.  A  white  flag  was 
hoisted,  A  British  officer  rode  up  to  inquire  the  caase._  A  communication  passed 
between  the  commanding  generals,  which  soon  ended  in  a  capitulation.  The  for- 
tress of  Detroit,  with  all  the  public  stores,  property,  and  documents  of  every  kind, 
were  surrendered.  The  troops  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  The  detachment  un- 
der M'Arthur  and  Cass,  and  the  troops  at  the  Eiver  Eaisin,  were  included  in  the 
capitulation.  On  the  17tb,  Gen.  Brock  dispatched  a  flag  to  Capt  Brush  with  the 
terms.  He  immediately  called  a  council  of  his  of&oers,  who  determined  that  they 
were  not  bound  by  the  capitulation,  and  advised  to  break  up  the  camp  and  return. 
In  pursuance  of  their  advice,  Capt  Brush  immediately  broke  up  his  camp,  took 
with  him  what  public  stores  and  property  he  could,  and  commenced  his  retreat  to 
Ohio,  The  Michigan  militia  who  had  not  joined  the  army  were  paroled,  on  con- 
dition of  not  serving  during  the  present  war.  No  provision  was  made  for  the  un- 
fortunate Canadians  who  had  joined  Gen.  Hull,  or  accepted  his  protection.  They 
were  left  exposed  to  suffer  as  traitors ;  nine  were  executed  at  one  time,  and  several 
more  afterward.  Gen.  Hull  in  this  measure  took  counsel  only  from  his  own  fears. 
He  held  no  council  of  war,  knowing  that  all  his  officers  would  be  opposed  to  the 
surrender.  In  his  official  report  he  expressly  exempts  them  from  any  share  in  the 
disgraceful  transaction. 

The  British  force  at  Maiden  at  the  time  Gen.  Hull  entered  Canada,  and  until 
the  12th  of  August,  consisted  of  one  hundred  regular  troops,  four  hundred  Cana- 
dian militia,  and  several  hundred  Indians.  After  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Brock  with 
his  reinforcements,  the  whole  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  thirty  regulars,  four 
hundred  militia,  and  sis  hundred  Indians.  The  troops  surrendered  by  Gen.  Hull 
amounted  to  twenty-flve  hundred,  consisting  of  tvro  troops  of  cavalry,  one  oompa 
ny  of  artillery,  the  fourth  United  States  regiment,  and  detachments  from  the  first 
and  third;  three  regiments  of  Ohio  volunteers,  and  one  regiment  of  Michigan 
militia,  amounting  to  about  twelve  hundred.  By  this  capitulation  the  British  ob- 
tained 2,500  muskets  stacked  on  the  esplanade  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  450 
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brought  in  by  the  detajjiiinent  under  M' Arthur  and  Caas,  700  received  from  the 
Mich1"an  militia,  thirty-three  pieces  of  ordnance,  one  thousand  rounds  of  fised 
ammunition,  200  tuns  of  ball,  200  cartridges  of  grape  shot,  75,000  musket  car- 
tridges made  up,  24  rounds  in  the  possession  of  each  man,  60  barrels  of  gunpow- 
der, 150  tuns  of  lead,  provisions  for  the  army  for  25  days  in  the  fort,  and  a_  torge 
escort  at  the  Kiver  Raisin.  An  event  so  disOTaceful  to  the  American  arms  did  not 
foil  lo  excite  universal  indignation.  When  M' Arthur's  sword  was  demanded,  he 
indignantly  broke  it,  tore  l£e  epaulets  from  his  shoulders,  and  threw  himself  on 
the  ground. 

John  Kinzie,  Indian  trader,  so  long  identified  with  the  annals  of  Chicago, 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  residing  in  Detroit.  In  "  Wau-bun,  the 
'Early  Day'  in  the  North-west,"  is  given  this  narratiTe,  which  shows  the 
conduct  of  the  British  to  their  prisoners  in  no  pleasing  light: 

It  had  heen  a  stipuUtion  of  Qen.  Hull,  at  the  smrender  of  Detroit,  that  the  inhabitanla 
of  that  place  should  be  permitted  to  remain  undisturbed  in  their  hooiea.  Accordingly  the 
familv  of  Mr.  Kinzie  took  up  their  quartera  with  tbrar  friends  in  the  old  mansion,  which 
many  will  sOii  recollect  as  standing  on  the  north-east  comer  of  Jefferson-aTenue  and 

"The  feelings  of  indignadon  and  sympathy  were  conalantly  aroused  in  the  hearts  of  the 
citizens  during  the  winter  that  ensued.  They  were  almost  daily  called  upon  to  witness  the 
cruelties  [ffactioed  upon  the  American  priaonera  brought  hi  by  their  Indian  captors.  Those 
who  could  scarcely  drag  theh  wounded,  bleeding  feet  over  the  frozen  ground,  were  com- 
pelled to  dance  for  the  amusement  of  the  savages,  and  these  exhibitions  sometunes  took 
place  before  the  Government  House,  the  residence  of  Col.  McKee.  Some  of  the  British 
officers  looked  on  from  their  windows  at  theae  heartrending  performances;  for  the  honor 
of  humanity  we  will  hope  anch  instancea  were  rare.  „  .  .  «■      j 

Everything  that  could  be  made  available  among  the  effecla  of  the  citizens  were  oHered, 
to  ransom  their  countryman  from  the  hands  of  these  inhuman  beinga.  The  prisoners 
brought  in  from  the  River  Ralsm— those  unfortunate  men  who  were  permitted  after  their 
surrender  to  Gen.  Proctor,  to  be  tortured  and  murdered  by  inches  by  his  savage  allies,  ex- 
cited the  sympathies  and  called  for  the  action  of  the  whole  community.  Private  houses 
were  turned  into  hospitals,  and  every  one  was  forward  to  get  possession  of  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  survivors.  To  effect  this,  even  the  articlea  ol  their  apparel  were  bartered  by 
the  ladies  of  Detroit,  as  they  watched  from  their  doors  or  windows  the  miserable  victims 
carried  about  for  sale.  ■  -         i.  .l        c 

In  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Kinzie  one  large  room  was  devoted  to  the  reception  of  the  suf- 
ferers. Few  of  fliem  survived.  Among  those  spoken  of  as  objects  of  the  deepest  inter- 
est were  two  young  gentlemen  of  Kentucky,  brothers,  both  severelv  wounded,  fuid  their 
wounds  aggravated  to  a  mortal  degree  by  subsequent  ill-usage  and  hardships.  Their  so- 
licitude for  each  other,  and  their  exhibition  in  various  ways  of  the  most  tender  fraternal 
■iffection,  created  an  impression  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  Kmzie  joined  his  family  at  Detroit  in  the  month  of  Jannary.  A  short  time  after 
luapicions  arose  in  the  mind  of  Gen.  Proctor  that  he  was  in  correspondence  with  den  Har- 
risen,  wlio  was  now  at  Fort  Meigs,  and  who  was  believed  to  be  meditating  an  ad*  ance  up 
>n  Detroit.  Lieut.  Wataon  of  the  British  army  waited  upon  Mr.  Kinsie  one  day,  with  an 
Invitation  to  the  quarters  of  Gen.  Proctor,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  nver,  saMng  ha 
wished  to  speak  with  him  on  buaineas.  Quite  nususpicioos,  he  complied  with  the  invito 
tion,  when  to  hi-i  surprise  he  was  ordesed  into  confinement,  and  strictlv  guarded  ro  the 
house  of  his  former  partner,  Mr.  Patterson,  of  Sandwich.  Finding  that  he  did  not  return 
M  his  home,  Mrs.  Kinzie  informed  some  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  his  particular  frienda  who 
immediately  repaired  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  commanding  officer,  demanded  their 
"  friend's  "  release,  and  brought  him  back  to  his  home.  After  waiting  a  time  until  a  la 
vorable  opportunity  presented  ilaelf,  the  general  sent  a  detachment  (f  dragoons  to  aireel 
him.  They  had  succeeded  in  carrying  him  away,  and  cressiog  the  nver  mth  him  Just 
at  this  moment  a  party  of  friendly  Indians  made  thar  appearance. 

"  Where  is  the  Shaw-nee-aw-kee!  "  was  the  first  question.  "  There  "  replied  his  wife, 
pointing  across  the  river,  "  in  the  hands  of  the  red-coats,  who  are  takin^'  him  away 

"^The  Indians  ran  to  the  river,  seized  some  canoes  that  they  found  there  and  crcismg 
over  to  Sandwich,  compelled  Geo.  Proctor  a  second  time  to  forego  his  Intentions 

A  third  time  this  officer  was  more  successful,  and  succeeded  in  arrest  ng  Mr  Kinzie  and 
conveying  him  heavily  ironed  to  Fort  Maiden,  in  Canada,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit 
River.    Here  he  was  at  first  treated  with  great  severity,  but  after  a  time  the  ngor  of  hia 
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confinement  was  BOmewbat  relaxed,  and  he  was  permitted  to  walk  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  for  air  and  eiercise. 

On  the  lOih  of  September,  as  he  was  takmg  his  promenade  under  the  close  FUpervision 
of  a  gaacd  of  soldiers,  the  whole  parlj  were  startled  bj  the  sound  of  guns  upon  Lake  Erie, 
at  no  great  distance  below.  What  could  it  mean?  It  mast  be  Commodore  Barclay  firing 
into  aouie  of  the  Yankees.  The  firing  continued.  The  time  allotted  the  prisoner  for  his 
daily  nalk  expired,  but  neither  he  nor  his  guard  observed  the  lapse  of  time,  so  anEioiisly 
were  they  listening  to  what  they  now  felt  sure  was  an  engagement  between  ships  of  war. 
At  leagui  Mr.  Kiuzie  was  reminded  that  the  hour  for  his  return  to  confinement  had  arrired. 
He  petitioned  for  another  half-hour. 

"  Let  me  stay,"  said  he,  "  till  we  can  5eam  how  the  battle  has  gone." 

Very  eoon  a  sloop  appeared  under  press  of  sail,  rounding  the  point,  and  presently  two 
gun-boata  in  chase  of  her. 

"  She  is  running — she  bears  the  British  colors,"  cried  he,  "  yes,  yes,  they  are  lowering 
— she  is  striking  her  flag!  Now,"  turning  to  the  soldiers,  "  I  will  go  back  to  prison  con- 
tented— I  know  how  the  battle  has  gone." 

The  Hloop  was  the  Little  Belt,  the  last  of  the  squadron  captured  by  the  gallant  Perry  on 
that  memorable  occasion  which  he  announced  in  the  immortal  words: — "We  have  nw(  the 
enemji,  and  they  are  outtt  " 

Matters  were  growing  critical,  and  it  was  necessary  to  transfer  all  prisoners  to  a  place 
of  greater  security  than  the  frontier  was  now  likely  to  be.  It  was  resolred,  therefore,  to 
send  Mr.  Klniie  to  the  mother  country.  Nothhig  has  ever  appeared,  which  would  explain 
the  course  of  Gen.  Proctor,  in  regard  to  this  gentleman.  He  had  been  taken  from  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  where  he  was  living  quietly  under  the  parole  which  he  had  received, 
and  protected  by  the  stipulations  of  the  surrender.  He  was  kept  for  months  in  confine- 
ment. Now  he  was  placed  on  horseback  under  a  strong  guard,  who  announced  that  they 
had  orders  to  shoot  him  through  the  head  if  he  ofiered  to  speak  to  a  person  upon  the  road. 
He  was  tied  npon  the  saddle  in  a  way  to  prevent  his  escape,  and  thus  they  sat  out  for 
Quebec.  A  little  incident  occurred,  which  will  help  to  illustrate  the  course  invariably  pur- 
sued toward  our  citizens  at  this  period,  by  the  British  army  on  the  north-western  frontier. 

The  Mddle  on  which  Mr.  Kinzie  rode  had  not  been  properly  fastened,  and  owing  to  the 
rough  motion  of  the  animal  on  which  it  was,  it  turned,  so  as  to  bring  the  rider  into  a  most 
awkward  and  painful  position.  His  limbs  being  fastened,  he  could  not  disengage  himself, 
and  in  this  manner  he  was  compelled  by  those  who  had  charge  of  him  to  ride  until  he  was 
nearly  exhausted,  before  they  had  the  humanity  to  release  him. 

Arrived  at  Quebec,  he  was  put  on  board  a  small  vessel  to  be  sent  to  England.  The  ves- 
sel when  a  few  days  out  at  sea  was  chased  by  an  American  frigate  and  driven  into  Hali- 
fax.   A  second  time  she  set  sail,  when  she  sprung  a  leak  and  was  compelled  to  put  back. 

The  attempt  to  send  him  across  the  ocean  was  now  abandoned,  and  he  was  returned  to 
Quebec,  Another  step,  equally  inespiicable  with  his  arrest,  was  now  taken.  This  was 
his  release  and  that  of  Mr.  Macomb,  of  Detroit,  who  was  also  in  confinement  in  Quebec, 
and  the  permission  given  thera  lo  return  to  their  friends  and  families,  although  the  war 
was  not  yet  ended.  It  may  possibly  be  imagined  that  in  the  treatment  these  fientlemen 
received,  the  BriUsh  commander-in-chief  sheltered  himself  under  the  plea  of  their  being 
"  native  bom  British  subjects,"  and  perhaps  when  it  was  ascertained  that  Mr.  Kinzie  was 
indeed  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  it  was  thought  safest  to  release  him. 

In  the  meantime.  Gen.  Harrison  at  the  head  of  his  troops  had  reached  Detroit,  He 
landed  on  the  99th  September.  All  the  citizens  went  forth  to  meet  him— Mrs.  Kinzie, 
leading  her  children  by  the  hand,  was  of  the  number.  The  general  accompanied  her  (o 
her  home,  aod  took  up  his  abode  there. 

Watson  visited  Detroit  in  tbe  summer  of  1818,  and  has  given  in  LisEemi- 
niseences  a  sketch  of  his  visit,  descriptive  of  what  then  fell  under  his  notice 

Here  I  am  at  the  age  of  sixty  in  Detroit,  seven  hundred  miles  west  of  Albany,  I  little 
dreamed  thirty  years  ago,  that  I  should  ever  tread  upon  this  territory 

The  location  of  Detroit  is  eminently  pleasant,  being  somewhat  elevated,  and  Imldly  front- 
ing its  beautiful  river.  The  old  town  has  been  burnt,  which  was  It  cluster  of  miserable 
structures  picketed  in  and  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  Frenchmen,  who  pitched  their 
tents  here  early  in  tbe  seventeenth  century  in  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade.  The  citv  is 
now  laid  out  upon  a  large  scale,  the  streets  spacious,  and  crossing  at  right  angles.  'The 
main  street  is  called  Jeiferson-avenue,  and  stretches  the  whole  length  of  the  city.  De- 
troit must  always  be  the  emporium  of  a  vast  and  fertile  interior.  By  the  existing  eeUma- 
tiou  of  the  valae  of  real  estate  here,  it  has,  I  think,  been  greatly  overrated.    Commerce 
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in  ifiaguisliing,  and  ngricultnre  at  its  lowest  degradation.  In  proof  of  thia,  I  saw  at  tlia 
Grand  Marie,  four  miles  north  of  the  city,  a  large,  clumsy,  wooden  plow,  such  as  donbt 
leas  were  in  use  in  Franee,  at  the  period  of  the  emigration  from  that  countrj  of  the  aneea- 
tors  of  thia  people.  It  was  drawn  by  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  two  horsee,  and  was  con- 
ducted by  three  men,  who  were  making  as  much  noise  as  if  they  were  moving  a  barn. 

The  most  attractive  object  I  have  aeen  on  thia  beautiful  river  are  ita  innumerable  and 
lovely  islands,  moat  of  which  are  culdvated.  The  dense  foreat  approaches  in  close  proi- 
imily  to  the  city,  and  spreads  over  a  level  surface  quite  into  the  interior.  From  the  high- 
est point  of  elevation  I  could  attain,  I  discerned  no  uplanda,allwasa  dead  plain.  The  land 
btlonga  to  the  government,  and  ia  of  the  richest  quality.but  has  hithwto  been  represented 
as  unhealthy.  The  territory  of  Michigan  has  not  been  adequately  explored;  but  while  I 
was  at  Detroit,  several  parties  of  enterprising  and  energetic  young  men  penetrated  into 
the  woods  with  packs  on  their  shoulders  to  investigate,  and  retumeil  with  the  most  glow- 
ing and  flattering  accounts  of  a  country  of  the  choicest  land,  generally  undulating,  and 
requiring  nothing  but  the  vigorous  arm  of  industry  to  convert  it  into  the  granary  of 

The  near  approach  of  the  wilderness  to  Detroit,  bringa  the  howling  wolves  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  city,  and  1  waa  frequently  called  ort  to  listen  to  their  shrill  cries  in 
the  Balm,  hot  nights.  The  numerous  and  large  old  orchards  of  the  finest  apples,  origin- 
ally imported  from  France,  and  the  eitensive  fisheries  of  white  fish  in  the  vicinity,  greatly 
augment  the  wealth  and  comfort  of  the  people.  Although  possessing  the  most  ferlfle  soil 
such  is  the  wretched  chanicter  of  their  agriculture,  that  the  Inhabitanta  are  mainly  de- 
pendent upon  the  young  and  thriving  state  of  Ohio,  for  their  supplies  of  pork,  beef,bread- 
Btufis,  and  even  of  potatoea. 


House  ai  Larmnff. 

r._Vrr  -■:"T ■"■."'."  " ■■  '"'  ••""'■  '■'  ""'  """^i"  »"■"  m  the  Michltwn  stale   Ospitnl,     Cine  of 

Public  SelioolB  la  bsoh  in  the  distance  on  the  left,  and  the  Stale  bnlldlng  containlUK  the  office  <„  ...„  ^.^.^ 
tsrj  of  Stale,  Andilor,  etc.,  on  tlw  right. 

_  I  daily  notice  squaws  fighting  in  the  streets  like  wild-cats,  and  In  conditions  too  revolt- 
ing to  describe.  They  lay  about  the  city  like  swine,  begging  for  cats  and  dogs,  which 
they  devour  at  the  river  aide  half-cooked.  The  most  disgustmg  and  loathsome  sight  I 
ever  witnessed,  was  that  of  a  coarse,  fat,  half-naked  Indian,  as  fillhy  as  a  beast,  under  a 
tree  immediately  in  front  of  my  son's  residence,  filling  his  month  with  whisky  until  his 
cheeks  were  completely  distended,  and  then  two  or  three  sqnaws  in  succession  sucking  it 
out  of  the  comers,  1  called  my  daughter-in-law  to  see  the  revolting  sight,  but  she  as 
Biired  me  it  was  nothing  unusual,  and  that  the  pracHce  was  common  with  this  tribe  of  In- 
dians. I  often  Tisiled  the  fort  that  my  old  friend  Hull  ao  fatally  and  ignominiously  sur- 
rendered. Col.  Myers,  who  was  in  command  of  Fort  George  at  its  capture,  informed  me 
while  a  prisoner  in  Pittsfield,  that  one  half  of  Brook's  army,  at  the  surrender  of  Detroit, 
wore  Canadian  militia  dressed  in  British  red  coats. 

Lanbikg,  tbe  capital  of  Michigan,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  Grand 
Eiver,  here  a  large  mill  stream,  85  miles  N.  W,  of  Detroit,  20  from  St.  Johns 
on  the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  and  40  from  Jackson  on  the  Central 
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Bailroad.  The  town,  which  is  laid  out  on  an  extended  plan,  has  at  present 
a  scattered  appearance.  The  state  capitol  (of  wood)  was  erected  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1847,  at  an  expense  of  about  815,000.  The  state  agricnltural  college 
is  situated  three  and  a  half  miles  east  from  the  capital,  and  has  a  model  farm  of 
about  700  acres:  it  is  crowded  with  pupils,  and  the  noble  example  set  by 
Michigan,  in  founding  this  institution.,  has  been  followed  bj  several  other 
states.  The  house  of  .Correction,  for  juvenile  offenders,  opened  in  1856,  is 
about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  east  from  the  capital.  In  1852,  a  plank  road 
to  Detroit  was  constructed,  at  an  expense  of  §130,000.  Plank  roads  also 
connect  it  with  Jackson  and  Marshall,     Population  about  3,000. 

The  lands  comprising  the  northern  part  of  Lanaing  were  first  entered  from  the 
United  States,  in  i836,T)y  James  Seymour,  Frederic  Bushnell,  and  Charles  M.  Lee, 
of  Rochester,  New  York.  The  first  settler  was  John  W.  Burchard,  a  young  lawyer, 
wh.0  bought,  on  the  east  side  of  Grand  River,  109  acres  of  James  Seymour,  situated 
at  the  lower  town  bridge  extending  up  the  river  to  the  school  section.  He  built  & 
log  cabin  still  standing  in  the  rear  of  the  Seymour  House.  This  was  in  1843;  and 
in  June  of  the  same  year,  he  removed  his  family  to  this  place,  and  immediately 
commenced  building  a  saw-mill  and  dam.  In  the  spring  of  1844,  he  was  drowned 
while  amusing  himself  in  a  boat,  at  the  sheet  of  water  which  fell  over  the  dam, 
which  he  had  constructed.  Approaching  too  near,  his  boat  was  overturned,  and 
he  perished  amid  the  edging  waters.  He  was  buried  at  Mason,  12  miles  distant, 
univers^ly  lamented.  lie  was  a  man  of  much  promise,  and  was  the  first  prose- 
cuting attorney  in  the  county.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Rurchard,  his  family  left  the 
place,  and  the  settlement  was,  for  a  short  time,  abandoned,  and  the  landa  and  im- 
provements reverted  back  to  Mr.  Seymour. 

In  Au^  1844,  Mr.  Seymour  employed  Joab  P^e,  and  his  two  sons-in-law,  Whit- 
ney Smith  and  Geo.  D.  Peaae,  all  of  Maaon,  to  finish  the  mill,  etc.  All  these 
lived  in  Burchard's  log  house  for  several  yeara 

In  Jan,  1847,  Mr.  Seymour  made  a  proposition  to  the  legislature  of  Michigan, 
that  if  they  would  remove  the  seat  of  government  on  to  bis  lands,  be  would  give 
20  acres,  erect  the  capitol  and  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  state.  This  offer,  how- 
ever, was  not  accepted;  but  they  passed  an  act  to  locate  the  capital  in  the  town- 
ship. A  commission  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  commissioner  of  the  land 
office,  James  Seymour,  and  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Brother,  of  New  York,  to  make 
a  definite  location.  The  commission  selected  a  spot  on  which  to  erect  a  capitol 
building,  one  mile  from  the  Burchard  Mill,  ou  section  16;  called  the  "  School  Sec- 
tion," The  commission,  in  Mav  of  the  same  year,  united  in  laying  out  a  town 
plat,  two  and  one  fourth  miles  lung,  and  one  wide,  comprising  both  sides  of  the 
river.  At  this  period  there  were  no  settlers  on  the  tract  but  the  Page  femily,  whose 
nearest  neighbors,  on  the  south  and  east,  were  four  and  a  half  miles  distant,  and 
one  settler,  Justus  Gilkley,  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north-west  Within  a  few 
weeks  after  the  town  was  laid  out,  one  thousand  persons  moved  into  the 
place. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  first  settlers  besides  those  already 
mentioned : 

B,  B.  Danforth,  D.  L.  Case,  James  Turner,  Charles  P.  Bush,  George  W.  Feck, 
John  Thomas,  Whitney  Jones,  A.  T.  Grossman,  Henry  C,  Walker,  C,  C.  Darling, 
Dr.  B.  a  Taylor,  J,  C.  Bailey,  M.  W,  Quaokenbush, 

Lansing  received  its  name  from  Lansing  in  New  York,  from  which  some  of  the 
settlers  had  emigrated.  The  first  public  worship  in  the  place  was  held  in  the  Bur- 
chard log  house,  by  the  Methodist  traveling  preachers.  In  1849,  the  Methodists 
and  Presbyterians  united  in  building  the  first  church  in  the  place,  now  solely  oc- 
cupied by  the  Methodists.  The  first  Presbyterian  clergyman  here,  was  the  Rev, 
8.  Millard,  from  Dexter.  The  first  school  was  kept  in  a  little  shanty  buiit  in  1847 
and  stood  near  the  Seymour  House,  The  first  physician  was  a  Dr.  Smith,  who, 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  1847,  died  of  a  fever  in  Page's  log  house.  The  first  post^ 
master  was  George  W.  Peck,  who,  for  a  time,  kept  the  office  in  Bush  and  Town- 
send's  store,  near  the  upper  town  bridge.    The  first  framed  house  in  the  township 
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wftB  erected  m  1847,  by  Jamps  Turner  a  nifive  of  !New  York  whoie  amestors 
were  frnm  New  London  Cjnnecti  ut  Ihis  building  la  now  atanding  about  40 
rods  below  the  lowi  r  t  n  n  1  n  I^ 


JaoksON  is  a  Idrge  thnying  and  well  built  town,  on  the  line  of  the 
Michigan  Central  Biilroad  on  and  near  the  head  of  Grand  Elver  7h  miles 
W  from  Detroit  and  dl  S  from  Linamg  the  capital  The  streamB  here 
afford  excellent  witer  power  and  the  smi  is  well  adipted  to  grass  or  gram 
Loal  and  an  abundinee  of  white  sand  stone  and  hme  itone  are  found  in  the 
vicinity  The  inhabitants  are  estensiyely  engaged  in  the  manufactures  of 
flour  leather  iron  ware,  machinery,  etc  It  contains  the  county  buildin^'i, 
a  branch  of  the  state  university,  the  state  penitentiary,  7  churches,  and  several 
banks.  Its  situation  and  facilities  for  travel  give  it  a,  large  trade.  Popula- 
tion about  6,000. 

"In  this,  Jackson  connty,  the  matter  of  mining  coal  has  recently  become 
an  enterprise  of  considerable  magnitude.  There  are  several  'workings'  of 
coal  in  the  vicinity  of  Jackson,  and  companies  have  been  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mining  coal.  Considerable  coal  has  been  mined  and  sold  from  these 
different  workings  and  mines.  The  principal  mine,  and  one  which  in  all  its 
arrangements  and  provisions,  is  equal  to  any  mine  in  the  country,  is  that  of 
the  Detroit  and  Jackson  Coal  and  Mining  Company.  The  works  of  this 
company  are  at  Woodville  station,  on  the  hne  of  the  Michigan  Central  Kail- 
road,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Jackson  city.  The  mine  is  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  the  railroad,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  main  track. 
The  Coal  Company  have  built  a  side  traek  from  the  Central  Eoad  to  the 
mouth  of  their  shaft.  The  shaft  from  which  the  coal  is  taken,  is  90  feet 
deep,  and  at  the  bottom  passes  through  a  vein  of  coal  about  four  feet  in 
thickness.  This  vein  has  been  opened  in  different  directions,  for  several 
hundred  feet  from  the  shaft,  and  with  a  tram  road  through  the  different 
entries  the  coal  is  reached  and  brought  from  the  rooms  to  the  shaft,  and 
then  lifted  by  steam  to  the  surface.  This  coal  has  been  transported  to 
different  points  in  the  state,  and  is  rapidly  coming  into  use  for  all  ordinary 
purposes,  taking  the  place  of  many  of  the  Ohio  coals,  and  at  a  reduced 
cost.  The  existence  of  valuable  beds  of  coal,  in  Centra!  Michigan,  !ias 
only  been  determined  within  the  past  few  years.  Beside  the  openings  in 
this  county,  there  have  been  others  made  at  Owesso  and  Oorunna,  in  Shia- 
waattee  county;  at  Flint  in  G-enesee  county,  and  at  Lansing.  Most  of  these 
have  been  upon  veins  outcropping  at  the  surface  of  the  ground." 
24 
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Adrian,  a  flourishing  town,  is  sitnated  on  a  brancli  of  tlie  Eaisin  River, 
«nd  on  llie  Mioliigan  Soutlieru  Eailroad,  80  miles  S.  E  from  Lansing;  37 
W  from  iSonro.,  and  70  W.  S.  W.  from  Detroit.  Tlie  Erie  and  Kalamasoo 
Railroad,  wliicli  was  opened  in  1836,  connects  tlie  town  witli  lowdo,  S^ 
miles  distant;  and  tlie  Sonthern  Railroad  was  eitended  westward  to  (.lnoag", 
in  1862.  Adrian  wa«  inoorporated  as  a  oity  in  1853.  Being  in  tic  midst 
of  a  fine  fertile,  farming  region,  it  has,  since  the  construction  of  its  railroads, 
increased  with  rapiditj.  It  has  several  flouring  mills,  foundnes,  maehine 
shops,  etc. ;  10  houses  of  worship,  and  about  6,000  mhahitants. 

The  viHag.  wa.  snrvejed  and  platted  in  1828,  bj  Addison  J.  Com.loet,  who 
mad.  .  location  in  1826,  and  having  er.cttd  a  shanty  he  brought  his  iamilj  her. 
in  the  serine  of  1837.  and  was  soon  joined  by  Noah  Norton  and  others.  Ihe  tirst 
Srmon  ™S.a  In  4rpl."  «.  &  1827,  by  Rev.  John  Ja,«-.,j' «■«  »••"» 
BpS°°pal  Church  at  thE  hois,  occupied  by' Mr  Norton.  In  IM  a  M.ihodi.l 
cEnreh'wa,  organised  «her  ohurch'.s  were  soon  alter  e.t.bhsli.d  by  the  Bap 
tist.  and  Presbyterians.  The  Jr.t  house  of  worship  wa.  erected  in  1832,  on  thupcB 
street,  by  the  Presbyterians :  it  was  afterward  sold  to  the  Episcopalians,  and  a 
now  owned  by  He  Methodist..  The  flrst  framed  schod  bouse  was  erected  m  tb, 
winter  of  183 1  -i  It  stood  at  the  eornc,  of  Miin  and  Winter^tieet^  and  was  used 
Ibr  some  time  for  the  double  purpose  of  school  and  chnreh.  Mr  Comsloelt  bud. 
a  saw  mid  in  1827,  and  soon  atter  a  flouring  mill,  the  only  one  for  many  miles 
around  Th,  „at  of  justice  tor  Lenawee  eounly  wa.  removed  from  I  eeiims.h  to 
Adrian,  in  1836.  ThJ  city  received  it.  name  from  Mri  Com.toclr  Jam..  Sword 
wa.  the  first  mayor.  Mr.  S.  i.  a  native  of  the  county  of  Kent,  m  England;  he  was 
a  soldier  in  th.  J-enin.olar  war,  in  Spain,  and  was  in  .ev.ral  ■mportant  battles  at 
IZ  period  Th.  is.«.»  Bgl^Ui/a.  and  AdH.^  aazM,,  f  'W«i°""',S  ™m. 
and  proprietor;  the  Jrat  papar  in  th.  eounty,  was  is.ned  Oct  22.  1834.  «.  nam. 
ha.  See!,  changed  to  "Th.'wat.b  Tower."  In  18«,  Ui.  Messrs.  Je™""  "»■"■ 
meneed  ih.nubllc.tion  of  tb.  "S»po*l«r."  Th.  «nt  phy"ia«  ""  ™  °","E' 
the  second  Or.  Bcbco,  who  died  of  th.  .mall  poi,  and  the  third.  Dr.  P.  1  Spalding, 
who  earn,  to  Adrian  in  1832. 

Arm  Arbor,  the  county  scat  of  Washtenaw  county  is  on  Huron  River,  >nd 
on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad.     It  is  37  miles  W.  from  Detroit,  and  51 
^  southerly  from  Lansing.     It  is 
.  -  .  considered  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tifully  situated    places    in   the 
state      The  site  of  the  city  is 
elevated,  dry    and  healthy,  and 
It  IS  regularly  laid  out.      The 
,tate  university,  in  this  place, 
was  established  in  1837,  and  is 
now  a  flounshing  and  well  en- 
dowed institution.     The  literary 
department  was  opened  in  1841; 
TM  EssiTi  o>  SIK.U10-S  ^^f.  medicsl  department  in  1849, 
and  in  I8o3   i  scientific  course  was  added.     The  buildings  are  large,  in  an 
eleiitod  commanding  and  pleasant  situation.     Ann  Arbor  is  mirrounded  by 
an  eicellent  firming  district,  las  considerable  trade  and  mannftctures  of  va- 
rious kinds      Popnlation  about  6,000. 

!«0UR01!  is  near  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Michi.an  Southern  Railroad,  41  miles  from  Detroit  and  24  from  Toledo,  by 
th.  railroad  connecting  those  cities.  It  is  on  both  side,  of  the  River  Eais.n 
2  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  lake.     It  has  a  fine  harbor,  and  the  soil 
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wl  el  firnishes  inexhaustible  quarries  for  the  iiiaiiu- 
t        al  out  4,000. 

II   I  Teenchtown,  and  sometimes  the  settlement  of 
t    U        t  noted  in  the  history  of  Michigan.     The 
iollowiag  details  are  eomniuiiicated 
nr  this  work,   by    Edwin    Willits, 
!l^(j.,    of    Monroe,    who    has  given 
inch  attention  to  the  investigation 
f  the  history  of  this  section : 
ilonroe_w»3  one  of  the  earliest  set- 
menta   in  the  state  of  Michigan,  a 
iiiiiU  body  of  Caiia,diaiis  and  French 
;iving  settled  there  in  1784.     In  1794, 
IS'troit  and  Frenchtoirn  (Monroe)  were 
the  principal  towns  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  peninsula.     The  latter  consisted, 
however,  of  only  a  few  log  cabins  bor- 
dering  both  banks  of  the  River  Raisin, 
the  claims  on  which  they  were  situated 
being  narrow  and  running  back  from 
the  river  a  long  distance.    The  culti- 
vated portions  of  the  claims  lay  next  to 

„ ... the  river,  and  were  inclosed  by  pickets 

nBiiKlswieof  thortPiich^^-rs,  with  averjEisap  which  were  very  substantial,  being  spjit 
poBodtuiw^^TOy^woiii.  "  '  ^  "^'  '"  '"'''  outroughly from logB,anddriyenor setin 
the  ground  closely  together.  The 
first  American  settlement  was  established  there  in  !793,  and  soon  after  a  Catholic 
ohnpel  was  erected  for  the  French. 

ITie  region  around  about  li'renchtown  waa  originally  inhabited  and  clwmed  by 
the  Pottawatomie  Indiana.  At  a  treatv  concluded  at  Fort  Mcintosh  in  1785,  these 
Indians  and  other  tribes  ceded  (o  the  Dnited  States  a  strip  of  territory  six  miles 
•ivide,  extending  from  the  southern  bank  of  the  Biver  Raisin  to  Lake  St  Clair. 


As  late  a 


r  1800,  the  Pottawatomies  had  a  village  of  a  thousand 


beside  their  wives  and  children,  at  what  ia  now  called  ijhase's  Mill,  on  the  River 
Baiain,  eight  miles  went  of  the  oi^  of  Jlonroe,  Their  huts  were  made  of  bari,  and 
were  thittched  with  wild  erass.  This  was  their  permanent  dwelling  place,  save 
\yhen  they  were_ absent  on  hunting  eipeditio'.ia.  They  cultivated  the  flat  between 
r  their  cornfields;  they  were  peaceable  when 


e  high  grounds  and  the  ri 

At  Hull's  treaty  at  Detroit,: 
14  of  the  present  counties  in  1 
''—  "1  northern  Ohio. 


n  1807,  the  Indians  ceded  to  the  United  States  about 
be  eastern  part  of  Michigan,  and  two  and  one  half 
After  this,  therefore,  the  Pottawatomies  abandoned 
their  village  near  Monroe,  and  moved  west  They  reserved,  however,  a  tract  of 
land  in  Monroe  county,  three  miles  square,  called  the  Macon  Reservation,  14  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Raisin, 

In  1805,  there  were,  according  to  the  report  of  Judge  Woodward,  121  settle- 
ments, or  ferms,  on  the  River  Raisin.  These,  however,  must  have  included  tiie 
neightioring  settlement  on  Bandy  and  other  creeks,  as  there  could  scarcely  have 
been  that  number  on  the  River  Raiain,  according  to  the  memory  of  the  oldest  set- 
tlers. At  this  time  there  waa  no  village,  nor  any  oolleetion  of  bouses  nearer  than 
they  would  naturally  he  on.  the  narrow  French  claims.  In  1807  a  block  house  and 
stockade  were  buDt  oo  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  residence  of  Hon,  Charles 
Noble;  they  were  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  people  from  the  Indians.  The 
stockade  was  an  acre  in  size,  surrounded  with  pickets  12  feet  high,  and  12  to  15  " 
inches  through,  set  closely  together,  forming  a  very  substantial  defense.  For  ponie 
tjme  the  upj>er  part  of  the  block  house  was  used  to  hold  courts  in,  and  the  lowet 
part  was  the  prison. 
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In  consequence  of  the  fact,  that  the  settlement  of  the  River  Kaisin  was  on  the 
direct  road  from  Detroit  to  Ohio,  it  was  deemed  n  post  of  considerable  irnportonee 
during  the  difficulties  that  preceded,  as  well  as  during  the  actual  hostilities  of  the 
war  0?  1812.  Detroit  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  Oluo  and  Kentucky  for 
men  and  provisions,  and  as  these,  since  Gen.  Hull  had  cut  a  narrow  wm">  road 
throush,  would  pass  through  Frenehtown,  it  was  of  importance  that  the  place 
shouldhe  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  could  easily  cross  over  from 
Canada  and  cut  off  the  supplies  before  they  reached  Detroit  For  this  reason, 
Monroe  became  the  scene  of  actual  warfare,  not  on  a  verf  extended  scale,  it  is  true, 
but  worthy  of  record  among  lie  incidents  of  Oie  war  of  ISli. 

Just  previous  to,  or  about  the  first  of  August,  1812  Col.  Brush  was  sent  from 
Ohio  at  the  head  of  two  companies  of  Ohio  mihtia,  with  3  or  400  oa  tie  and  a  large 
stock  ofprovisions,  and  some  arms  and  ammunition,  for  Gen.  Hull,  then  m  com- 
mand of  the  American  troops  at  Detroit  He  got  as  far  as  Prenchtown,  b"t  leam- 
ine  that  a  large  party  of  British  and  Indians  had  been  aent  out  from  Maiden, 
Canada,  to  intercept  him  at  Brownst«wn,  a  place  some  20  miles  from  Frenchtowu, 
on  the  road  to  Detroit,  and  fearing  to  advance  farther  without  assistance  from  Oeii. 
Hull,  he  occupied  the  block  house  and  stockade.  Two  expeditions  were  sent  out 
by  Gen.  Hull  to  relieve  Col.  Brush.  The  first  consisting  of  200  men  under  Maj.  Van 
Horn  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  Indiana  at  Brownstown,  on  the  8th  of  August,  and, 
after  fiahting  sallaiitly  against  a  hidden  and  superior  force,  he  thought  't  best,  la 
his  force  wi  IvideStfy  tSo  small,  to  return  to  Detroit,  leaving  18  dead  on  the  field 
The  second  expedition  was  made  by  Col.  Miller,  on  the  9th  of  August,  with  600 
men,  who  met,  fought  and  dispersed,  after  a  deaperate  battle,  a  large  bodj;  of 
British  and  Indians  at  Monmiagon,  a  place  15  miles  below  Detroit  The  British 
were  commanded  by  Mai.  Muir,  the  Indians  by  the  celebrated  Indian  warrior  and 
statesman,  Tecumseh,  who,  on  that  day,  fought  with  desperate  valor,  and  Bithough 
wounded  maintained  his  ground  while  the  British  regulars  gave  way.  Lol.  Miller 
was  obliged  to  await  provisions  before  he  could  advance  further  toward  the  Kaisin, 
and  was  finally  ordered  back  by  Gen.  Hull,  who  feared  or  expected  an  attack  on 
Detroit  Arrangements  were  now  made  to  convey  CoL  Brush  and  the  Bupphes  in 
his  charge  by  a  more  circuitous  and  less  exposed  rout»,  which  had  been  traveled  by 
James  Knaggs,  who  had  carried  a  letter  from  Col.  Brush  to  Gen.  IIulL  In  order 
to  effect  thia,XolonelB  McArthur  and  Caas  were  sent  to  his  relief  with_350  of  the 
best  troops,  on  the  I3th  of  August,  but  they  had  not  arrived  at  the  Raisin  before 
the  surrender  of  Detroit  to  the  British,  which  occurred  the  16th  of  August,  their 
command,  as  well  as  that  of  Col.  Brush  and  his  supplies,  being  included  ra  the 
capitulation.  ^  i.      -      i_'      i_ 

In  order  tfl  secure  the  force  under  Col.  Brush  and  the  supplies  in  his  chargo, 
Capt,  Elliott,  a  British  officer,  accompanied  by  a  Frenchman  and  a  Wyandot  In- 
dian, was  sent  to  Frenchtown  with  a  copy  of  the  capitulation.  Col.  Brush,  learn- 
ing  from  his  scouts  that  Capt,  Elliott  was  coming  with  a  flag  of  truce,  sent  a  guard 
out  to  meet  him.  He  and  his  companions  were  blindfolded  and  brought  into  the 
stockade.  Brush  would  not  believe  Elliott's  stor^,  and  thought  it  was  a  hoas,  and 
the  copy  of  the  capitulation  a  forgery,  so  utterly  improbable  did  it  seem  that  De- 
troit had  been  taken.  For  this  reason  he  threw  Elliott  and  his  two  companions 
into  the  block-house.  The  nest  day,  however,  the  story  was  conhrmed  by  an 
American  soldier,  who  had  escaped  from  Detroit.  Upon  this.  Brush  packed  up 
what  provisions  he  could,  and,  driving  his  cattle  before  hm,  escaped  to  Ohio,  leay- 
in"  oilers  to  release  Elliott  on  the  neit  day,  which  was  done.  Elliott,  ot  course, 
was  indignant  at  his  treatment,  and  at  the  escape  of  Brush  with  so  much  ol  the 
supplies.  To  add  to  his  rage,  a  great  portion  of  the  provisions  and  ammunition 
left  by  Brush,  had  been  carried  off  and  secreted  by  the  inhabitants  ol  the  place, 
i  before  he  had  been  released,  they  thinking  it  no  great  harm  to  take,  for  their  own 
'  Qse,  what  would  otherwise  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rascally  British,  as  they  called 
them.  These  a«t8  were  certainly  very  injudicious,  and  all  conounn  attributing  a 
great  portion  of  the  calamities  that  befel!  the  settlement  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  treated  Elliott,  and  to  their  evasion  of  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  El  lott 
sent  for  Tecumseh  to  pursue  Brush,  and  permitted  the  Indians  to  ravage  and  plun- 
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der  the  setflement  in  apite  of  (ie  remonatraneea  of  Tecumseh.*  The  settlemeDt 
was  plundered  not  only  of  provision  and  cattle,  but  horses,  saddles,  bridles,  house- 
hold furniture,  and  every  valuable  which  had  not  been  secreted.  The  place  was 
80  stripped  of  horses,  that  James  Knaggs,  who,  for  15  days,  lay  hid  id  the  set 
tlement  (a  reward  of  8500  having  bean  offered  for  hia  scalp),  could  find  only  one  on 
whieh  to  escape  to  Ohio,  and  that  one  had  been  hidden  by  a  tailor  in  a  cellai-: 
'  Knaggs  gave  his  coat  and  a  silver  watch  for  it  After  much  peril  he  succeeded 
in  escaping,  and  afterward  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  under  Col.  K. 
M.  Johnson,  and  was  not  far  from  Tecumseh  at  the  time  of  hia  death.  Mr.  Knaggs 
is  still  living,  and  resides  at  Monroe. 

About  this  time,  at  the  command  of  Elliott,  the  block-house  was  burned,  and  aJso 
a  portion  of  the  pickets  were  destroyed,  as  it  was  imposaible  for  the  British  to  oc- 
cupy the  placa  then,  and  it  would  not  answer  to  leave  them  standing  Elliott 
then  left,  and  bands  of  Indiana  repeatedly  came  and  plundered  the  settlement,  until 
about  October,  when  some  British  officers  came  with  some  militia  and  took  per- 
manent posaeseion  of  the  place.  They  occupied  the  houses  of  Jerome  and  Cou- 
ture, below  the  brick  house  now  owned  by  Gibson,  not  for  from  the  present  rail- 
road bridge.  This  location  was  made  from  the  fact  that  it  was  adjacent  to,  aad 
commanded  the  road  to  Detroit,  and  because,  from  ita  elevation,  it  overlooked  the 
opposite  (south)  side  of  the  Eiver  Raiain,  whence  would  come  the  attacks  of  the 
Americana,  who  were  shortly  expected  to  advance  under  Gen.  Harrison  to  Detroit 
Here  they  remained  with  a  conaiderable  force  of  British  and  Indians,  until  the  ap- 

fearance  of  the  advance  troops  under  Gen.  Winchester,  on  the  18th  of  January 
813.  These  advance  troops  were  led  by  Colonela  Lewis  and  Allen,  and  came 
from  Maumee  on  the  iee,  and  attacked,  on  the  afternoon  of  that  day.  the  ene- 
my, from  a  point  below  where  the  st«rehouses  on  the  canal  are  now  situated 
The  British  had  posted  a  six-pounder  on  the  high  ground  in  front  of  the  camp,  and 
with  it  attempted  to  prevent  the  Americans  from  crossing,  by  firing  diau-onsliy 
down  the  river,  but  the  attack  was  made  with  such  vigor,  that  the  British  were  dis- 
lodged after  a  abort  contest,  and  compelled  to  retreat  toward  Maiden.  The  In- 
dians held  out  until  dark,  being  protected,  in  a  measure,  by  the  rushes  which  con- 


■  of  the  grBi 


Jinseh,  in  a  nobis  light.  When  he  came  to 
he  found  that  moat  of  the  oattle  of  the  aettleme 
in  order  to  save  them,  or  by  the  Indians  s.b  r 
iiffienlty  in  getting  meat  for  bia  waniorB.  Hb, 
sen,  halonging  to  n  man  by  the  name  of  Rivai 
above  Monroe.  TocumBoh  took  the  oattle,  but : 
»era  the  only  property  he  had  loft,  and  taking 
is  father,  aiok  and  in  need  of  medicine,  fcnd  a.pp 
It  Teonmseb  esid  he  must  have  the  cattle,  as  hit 


nim,  Onl  to  the  British  who  had  conquered  theoouBtty.  Rivard  returned  and  report, 
had  oeeurred.  Teoomaeh  was  indignant,  declaring  that  if  that  was  ihe  way  h!s 
were  treated,  he  would  pay  the  debt  himself,  and  leave  with  his  men.  The  truly  i 
ohieftain  then  strode  into  Elliott's  presence,  aoeompanied  by  Rivard.  and  demand 
his  order  had  not  been  paid  ?  Elliott  fold  him  that  he  had  no  anthority  to  nay  euel 
that  it  was  no  more  than  right  that  the  oitiiena  sbonld  support  the  army  for  their 
ness.  Tecnmaeh  replied  thathehfld  promised  the  man  the  money,  and  the  monevbe 
have,  it  he  had  to  sell  alt  hia  own  horses  to  raise  it:  that  the  man  was  poor  and  ha' 
father  as  he  knew,  having  seen  him,  and  that  it  was  not  right  that  this  man  shoulc 
for  the  evil  deeds  of  his  government,  and  that  if  this  was  the  way  the  British  inter 
carry  on  the  war,  he  wonld  pay  the  debt  and  then  leave  with  his  men  for  hia  home 
the  British  do  their  own  fighting.  Elliott,  subdued  by  the  will  of  the  Indian 
brought  out  $100  in  government  scrip,  but  Tecumseh  bade  him  take  it  back  as 
promised  the  man  the  money,  and  the  money  he  should  have,  or  he  woHld  leave 
was  therefore  compel  led  to  pay  the  specie,  and  then,  in  addition,  Tecnmaeh  made'hi 
the  man  a  dcllar  eitro  for  the  trouble  he  had  been  at. 
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ceiiled  them,  on  the  low  grounds  below  the  British  camp.  Finally  they  retreated 
to  the  woode,  and  the  AmericanH  so  heedleaalj  pursued  theui,  that  in  the  dBi-knesa 
they  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  had  about  13  men  killed  and  several  wounded.  The 
loaa  in  the  a^ernoon  is  not  known,  but  is  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  as  many  more. 
Colonels  Lewis  and  Allen  took  possession  of  the  quarters  vacated  by  the  British, 
and  established  guards  at  llic  picket  fences,  some  distance  from  the  houses,  and 
patrols  in  the  woods. 

On  the  19th,  two  hundred  Americana,  nnder  CoL  Wells,  arrived  and  enoamped 
on  the  lieaume  farm,  about  80  rods  below  the  other  troops.  On  the  20th  of  Janu- 
ary, Gen.  Winchester  arrived  and  took  up  his  quarfflrs  in  the  house  of  Col.  Franeia 
Navarre,  on  the  opposite  (south)  side  of  the  river,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
above  the  position  of  Cola.  Lewis  and  Allen.  The  troops  that  came  with  him,  un- 
der Major  Madison,  occupied  the  same  camp  that  the  others  did.  All  the  forces 
amounted  to  not  far  from  1,000  men. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  18th,  some  of  the  French  inhabitants  who 
had  sold  provisions  to  the  British,  followed  them  to  Maiden  to  get  their  pay.  On 
their  return,  they  brought  word  that  the  British  and  Indiana  were  collecting  in 
large  force,  to  the  amount  of  3,000  to  attack  Frenchtowo.  Gen.  Winchester  paid 
but  little  attention  to  these  reports,  feeling  considerable  oonHdence  in  his  ovra 
strength,  and  expecting  reinforcements  that  would  render  him  safe  beyond  li  doubt, 
before  the  enemy  could  possibly  attack  him.  The  British  seemed  to  be  avrare  that 
they  must  make  the  attack  beiore  these  reinforcements  came  up,  if  they  wished  to 
efieet  anything;  hence  they  hastened  their  preparations.  On  the  21st,  several  of 
the  more  prominent  French  citizens  went  to  Winchester  and  told  him  that  they 
hiid  reliable  information  that  the  American  camp  would  be  attacked  that  night  or 
the  next  day.  He  was  so  infatuated  that  he  paid  no  further  deference  to  their 
statement  uiaa.  to  order  those  soldiers  who  were  scattered  around  the  settlement, 
drinking  cider  with  the  inhabitants,  to  assemble  and  remain  in  camp  all  night. 

About  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  January,  1813  a  large  force  of 
Bnti'ih  and  Indians,  under  Proctor  and  the  celebrated  Indian  chiefs,  Round  Head 
and  ^plit  Log,  attacked  the  camp  of  the  Amerieani  The  attack  was  made  all 
along  the  lines,  but  the  british  forL,eswere  more  particularly  led  against  the  upper 
camp  occupied  by  Major  Mudison  and  Coh  Lewi?  and  Allen,  and  the  Indians 
agTiinat  the  lower  camp,  occupied  by  Ool  WelU  The  llriti-^h  were  unsuccessful 
at  their  part  ol  thp  lines,  where  the  Americans  fought  with  great  bravery,  and  were 

protected  very  much 
by  the  pickets,  whieh 
being  placed  at  some 
distance  from  the 
woods,  afforded  tJie 
Kentucky  riflemen  a 
hne  opportunity  t  o 
shoot  the  enemy  down 
IB  they  were  advanc- 
ing An  attempt  was 
then  made  by  the  Brit- 
ish to  use  a  field  piece 
just  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  by  which  they 
hoped  to  prostrate  the 

Sickets  and  batter 
own  the  houses,  but 
they  at- 
iff 

VVhile  these  things  were  happening  at  the  ireper  camp,  a  fiir  different  state  of 
things  existed  at  tbe  lower  one.  The  attack  of  the  Indians  was  so  impetuous,  the 
position  90  indefensible,  and  the  American  force  so  inadequate,  consisting  of  only 
■iOO  men,  tiiat,  notwithstanding  the  bravery  of  Col.  Wells  and  his  men,  it  was  im- 
po^i^ilile  to  retain  the  position.     Cols.  Lewis  and  Allen  attempted  te  take  a  rein- 
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foreement  to  the  ridit  wing,  to  enable  Col,  Wells  to  retreat  up  the  river  on  the  ice, 
uader  cover  of  the  nigh  bank,  to  the  upper  camp.  But  before  they  arrived  at  the 
lower  camp,  the  fire  of  the  Bavages  had  become  eo  galling  that  Wells  was 
forced  io  abandon  his  position.  This  he  attempted  to  do  la  gooa  order,  but  ae  soon 
as  his  men  began  to  give  way,  the  Indians  redoubled  their  cries  and  the  impetuos- 
ity of  (iieir  attach,  so  that  the  retreat  epeedily  became  a  rout  In  this  condition 
they  were  met  by  Col.  Allen,  who  made  every  efibrt  to  call  them  to  order  and  lead 
them  in  safety  to  the  upper  oamp.  But,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  exertions  of 
CoL  Allen,  and  his  eomeat  protestations  and  commands,  they  continued,  their  dis- 
ordered flight,  and  from  some  unaccountable  reason,  probably  through  an  irre- 
sistible panic,  caused  by  the  terrible  cries  and  onslaught  of  tie  savages,  instead 
of  continuing  np  the  river  to  the  upper  camp,  they  fled  diagonajlj  across 
to  the  Hull  road,  so  called,  which  led  to  Maumoe,  and  attempted  to  escape 
to  Ohio.  And  now  the  flight  became  a  carnage.  The  Indians  seeing  the 
disorder  of  the  Americans,  who  thought  of  nothine  save  runaing  for  their 
lives,  and  escapin"  the  tomahawks  of  the  savages,  having  warriors  posted  all 
along  the  woods  which  lined  or  were  within  a  short  distance  of  the  river,  now 
raised  the  cry  that  the  Americans  were  Bying,  which  cry  was  echoed  by  thousands 
if  warriors,  who  all  rushed  to  the  spot  and  outstripped  the  fleeing  soldiers.  Some 
followed  them  closely  in  their  tracks  and  brained  tliem  with  their  tomahawks  from 
behind;  some  posted  themselves  both  sides  of  the  narrow  road  and  shot  them 
down  as  they  passed;  and  finally  some  got  in  advance,  and  headed  them  off  at 
Clumb  creek,  a  small  stream  about  a  mile  from  the  River  li^sin.  Here  the  panic 
stricken  soldiers,  who  had  thrown  avmy  most  of  their  arms  to  facilitate  their  night, 
huddled  together  like  sheep,  wiUi  the  brutal  foe  on  all  sides,  were  slaughtered,  and 
eo  closely  were  they  hemmed  in,  that  tradition  says,  that  after  the  battle,  forty 
dead  bodies  were  found  lying  scalped  and  plundered  on  two  rods  square. 

Gen.  Winchester,  impressed  with  the  foolish  idea  that  au  attack  would  not  be 
made,  had  retired  the  night  before  without  having  made  any  arrangements  for 
safety  or  dispatch  in  case  of  an  attack.  Therefore  when  awakened  by  the  firing, 
he  and  his  aids  made  great  confusion,  all  crying  for  their  horses,  which  were  in 
Col.  K^avarre's  stable,  the  servants  scarcely  awake  enough  to  equip  them  with  haste. 
The  luckless  commander  became  vei^  impatient  to  join  his  forces,  nearly  a  mile 
distant,  and.  to  gratify  his  desire,  Col  Navarre  offered  him  bis  best  and  fleetest 
horse,  which  had  been  kept  saddled  all  night,  as  Navarre,  in  common  with  all  the 
French  inhabitants,  expected  an  attack  before  mqrninff.  On  this  horse  he  started 
for  the  camp,  but,  on  the  way,  finding  that  a  large  number  of  the  troops  were  then 
fleeing  on  the  Hull  road,  he  followed  after  them  to  rally  them,  and,  if  possible,  re- 
gain the  day,  but  on  his  way  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  an  Indian  (said  to  have 
been  Jack  Brandy),  who  knew  by  his  clothes  that  he  was  an  officer,  and  therefore 
spared  his  life.  Proctor  persuaded  the  Indian  to  deliver  him  over  into  his  hands. 
Col.  Allen  was  also  taken  prisoner  about  the  same  time;  he  had  behaved  with  ex- 
traordinary courage  during  the  whole  action,  although  wounded  in  the  thigh. 
He  was  flnally  killed  by  an  Indian  while  held  a  prisoner. 

With  Winchester  as  his  prisoner.  Proctor  felt  that  he  could  dictate  terms  to  that 
portion  of  the  American  troops  under  the  command  of  Major  Madison  in  the  upper 
camp,  who  had  thus  far  made  a  successful  resistance.  Proctor  sent  with  a  flag 
one  of  Gen.  Winchester's  aids,  with  the  peremptory  orders  of  the  latter,  directing 
Major  Madison  to  surrender.  Col.  Proctor  had  demanded  an  immediate  surrender, 
e  would  burn  the  settlement,  and  allow  the  Indian 


and  the  inhabitants  of  the  place.  Major  Madison  replied,  that  it  was  customary 
for  the  Indians  to  massacre  the  wounded  and  prisoners  alter  a  surrender,  and  he 
would  not  agree  to  any  capitulation  Gen.  Winchester  might  make,  unless  the  safe- 
ty and  protection  of  his  men  were  guaranteed.  After  trying  in  vain  to  get  an  un- 
conditional surrender,  Major  Madison  and  his  men  being  disposed  to  sell  their  lives 
as  dearly  as  possible,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  being  massacred  in  cold  blood, 
Proctor  agreed  to  the  terms  demanded,  which  were,  that  private  property  should 
bo  respected,  that  sleds  should  be  sent  nest  morning  to  take  the  sick  and  wounded 
to  Maiden,  and  that  their  side  arms  should  be  restored  to  the  officers  on  their  ar- 
rival there. 
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These  terms  completed,  the  surrender  was  made,  and  the  prisonere  and  British 
and  Indians  Bbirted  for  Maiden:  not,  however,  until  the  Indians  had  violated  the 
first  article  of  the  a^eement,  by  plundering  the  settlement.     But  finally  all  do- 

Earted,  except  the  sick  and  wounded  American  soldiers,  who  were  left  in  the  two 
ouseB  of  tJie  upper  camp,  to  await  the  coming  of  the  sleds  on  the  morrow.  Only 
two  or  three  persons  were  left  in  charge  of  them,  a  neglect  which  was  nearly  or 
quite  criminal  on  the  part  of  Proctor,  The  last  and  moat  disgraceful  scene  in  this 
bloody  tragedy  was  yet  U>  be  enacted.  The  sleds  that  were  to  take  the  ill-fated 
sufferers  to  Maiden  never  came.  In  their  stead  came,  the  next  morning,  300  In- 
dians, painted  black  and  red,  determined  on  mossaoreing  the  wounded  Americans, 
in  revenge  for  their  loss  the  day  before.  The  slaughter  soon  commenced  in  earn- 
est  Breaking  into  the  houses  where  the  Americans  were,  they  first  plundered 
and  then  tomahawked  them.  The  houses  were  set  on  fire,  and  those  within  were 
consumed;  if  any  attempted  to  crawl  out  of  the  doors  or  windows  they  were 
wounded  with  the  hatchet  and  pushed  back  into  the  flames;  those  (hat  happened 
to  be  outside  were  stricken  down,  and  their  dying  bodies  thrown  into  the  burning 
dwellings.  Major  Wolfolk,  the  secretary  of  Gen.  Winchester,  was  killed  in  the 
massacre.  Thus  ended  the  "Massacre  of  the  River  Saisin."  Thus  perished  in 
cold  blood  some  of  Kentucky's  noblest  heroes;  their  death  filled  with  sorrow  many 
homes  south  of  the  Ohio,  No  monument  marks  the  place  of  their  death:  but  lit- 
tle is  known  of  the  private  histoir  of  those  brave  spirits  who  traversed  a  wilder- 
ness of  several  hundred  miles,  and  gate  up  their  lives  for  their  country :  who  died 
alone,  unprotected,  wounded,  in  a  settlement  far  from  the  abode  of  civilization. 

But  few  of  the  killed  were  ever  buried.  Their  bones  lay  bleaching  in  the  aun 
for  years.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1818,  a  company  of  men  under  the  charge  of  Col, 
Anderson,  an  old  settler  of  Frennhtown,  went  to  the  spot  of  the  battle  and  col- 
lected a  large  quantity  of  the  bones,  and  buried  them,  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies, in  the  old  graveyard  in  Monroe.  For  years  after,  however,  it  was  not  un- 
common to  find  a  skull,  fractured  by  the  fetal  tomahawk,  hidden  away  in  some 
clamp  of  bushes,  where  the  dogs  and  wild  beaats  had  dragged  the  body  to  devour 
its  flesh. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  communication,  we  annex  extracts  from  Dar- 
nall'a  Journal  of  Winchester's  Campaign,  which  gives  additional  light  upon 
the  disaster  of  the  River  Baisin : 

Jan.  \9th.  FrenchWwn  is  situated  on  the  north  aide  of  this  river,  not  more  than  three 
miles  from  the  place  it  empties  into  Lake  Erie.  There  is  a  row  of  dwelling  houses,  about 
twentj  in  number,  principally  frame,  near  the  bank,  surrounded  with  a  fence  made  in  the 
form  of  picketing,  with  split  timber,  from  four  to  fite  feet  high.  This  was  not  designed 
as  a  fortification,  but  to  secure  their  yards  and  gardens. 

ai«(.  A  reinforcement  of  two  hundred  and  ftiirty  men  arrived  in  the  afternoon-  also 
Gen.  Wiocheater,  Col.  Wells,  Major  M'Clanahan,  Capt  Hart,  Surgeons  Irvin  and  Mont- 

famery,  and  some  other  gentlemen,  who  came  to  eat  apples  and  drink  cider,  having  been 
eprivad  of  every  kind  of  spirits  nearly  two  months.  The  officers  having  viewed  and  laid 
off  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  camp  and  breastworks,  resolved  that  it  was  too  late  to  remove 
and  erect  fortifications  that  evening.  Further,  as  they  resolved  W  remove  early  neit  day 
it  was  not  thought  worth  while,  though  materials  were  at  hand,  to  fortify  the  right  wing, 
which  therefore  encamped  in  the  open  field;  this  want  of  precaution  was  a  great  cause  of 
our  mournful  defeat.  Col.  Wells,  their  commander,  set  out  for  the  Rapids  late  in  the 
evening.  A  Frenchman  arrived  here  late  in  the  evening  from  Maiden,  and  stated  that  a 
large  number  of  Indians  and  British  were  coming  on  the  ice,  with  artillery,  to  attack  us; 
he  judged  their  number  to  be  three  thousand;  this  was  not  believed  by  some  of  our  lead- 
mg  men,  who  were  regaling  themselves  with  whisky  and  loaf  sagar;  but  the  generality  of 
the  troops  put  gieat  confidence  in  the  Frenchman's  report,  and  expected  some  fatal  disas- 
ter to  befall  us;  principally  because  Gen,  Wlnoheater  had  taken  up  his  head-quarters  near- 
ly hilf  a  mile  from  any  part  of  the  encampment,  and  because  the  right  wing  was  eiposed. 
Hn  ign  Harrow,  who  was  sent  with  a  party  of  men,  some  time  after  night,  bv  the  ordera 
of  Col  Lewis,  to  bring  in  all  the  men,  either  oflicerH  or  privates,  that  he  might  find  out 
"f  tlieir  quarters;  after  finding  some  and  giving  them  their  orders,  went  to  aT>rick  honse 
.  bont  I  mile  up  the  river,  and  entered  a  room;  finding  it  not  occupied,  he  immedint«ly 
went  aboi  e  staire,  and  saw  two  men  whom  he  took  to  be  British  officers,  talking  witli  the 
1  indlurd  the  lundlord  asked  bim  to  walk  down  into  a  store  room,  and  handing  his  bottle 
asked  bim  to  drink,  and  informed  him  "  there  was   no  danger,  for  the  BriOsli  had  not  a 
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force  sufficient  to  whip  as."  So  Harrow  returned  about  1  o'clock,  and  reported  to  Col. 
Lewis  wliat  he  had  seen.  Col.  Lewis  treated  the  report  with  coolness,  thinking  the  per- 
sons seen  were  only  some  gentlemen  from  town.  Just  at  daybreak  the  reveille  begjn  to 
beat  as  usual;  this  gave  joy  to  the  troops,  who  had  passed  the  night  under  the  apprehen- 
^ona  of  being  attacked  before  day.  The  i*Teille  had  not  been  beating  more  than  two 
minutes,  before  the  sentinels  fired  three  guns  in  quick  aucoesBion.  This  alarmed  our 
troops,  who  quickly  formed,  and  were  ready  for  the  enemy  before  they  were  near  enough 
to  do  eiecution.  The  British  immediately  discharged  Uirar  artillery,  loaded  mith  balls, 
bombs,  and  grape-shot,  which  did  little  injury.  They  then  attempted  to  make  a  charge  on 
those  in  the  pickets,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Those  on  the  right  being  less 
secure  for  the  want  of  fortification,  were  overpowered  by  a  superior  force,  and  were  ordered 
to  retreat  to  a  more  advantageous  piece  of  ground.  They  got  in  disorder,  and  could  not 
be  formed.*  The  Indians  pursued  them  from  all  quarters,  and  surrounded,  killed,  and 
took  the  moat  of  them.  The  enemy  again  charged  on  the  left  with  redoubled  vigor,  but 
were  again  forced  to  retire.  Our  men  lay  close  behind  the  [^cketing,  through  which  they 
had  port  holes,  and  every  one  having  a  rest,  took  sight,  that  his  ammunition  might  not  be 
spent  in  vain.  After  a  long  and  bloody  contest,  the  enemy  finding  they  could  not  either 
by  stratagem  or  force  drive  us  from  our  fortification,  retired  to  the  woods,  leaving  their 
dead  on  the  ground  (escept  a  party  that  kept  two  pieces  of  cannon  in  play  on  our  right.) 
A  sleigh  was  seen  three  or  lour  hundred  yards  from  our  lines  going  toward  the  right,  aup- 

SDsed  to  be  laden  with  ammunition  to  supply  the  cannon;  four  or  five  men  rose  up  and 
red  at  onee,  and  killed  the  man  and  wounded  the  horse.  Some  Indians  who  were  hid 
behind  houses,  continued  to  annoy  us  with  scattering  balls.  At  this  time  bread  from  the 
commissary's  house  was  handed  round  among  our  troops,  who  sat  composedly  eating  and 
watching  the  enemy  at  the  same  time.  Being  thus  refreshed,  we  discovered  a  white  flag 
advancing  toward  us;  it  was  generally  supposed  to  be  for  a  cessation  of  arms,  that  our  eoe- 
tnies  might  carry  off  their  dead,  which  were  numerous,  although  they  had  been  bearing 
Kway  both  dead  and  wounded  during  the  action.  But  how  were  we  su^ised  and  mortlli^ 
when  we  heard  that  Gen.  Winehester,  with  Col.  Lewb,  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Lidians  in  attempting  to  rally  the  right  wing,  end  that  Gen.  Winchester  had  surrendered 
na  prisoners  of  war  to  Col.  Proctor!  Miijor  Modison,  then  the  highest  in  command.didnot 
agree  ta  this  until  Ool.  Proctor  had  promised  that  the  prisoners  should  be  protected  from 
thelndians,  the  wounded  taken  care  of,  the  dead  collected  and  buried,  and  private  proper- 
ty respected.  It  was  then,  with  extreme  reluctance,  our  troops  accepted  this  proposition. 
There  was  scarcely  a  person  that  could  refrain  from  shedding  tears!  some  plead  with  the 
officers  not  to  surrender,  saying  they  would  rather  die  on  the  field!  We  had  only  five 
killed,  and  twentv-five  or  thirty  wounded,  inside  of  the  pickets. 

The  British  cotleeied  their  troops,  and  marched  in  front  of  the  village.  We  marched 
out  and  grounded  our  arms,  in  heat  and  bitteraess  of  spirit.  The  British  and  Indians  took 
possession  of  them.  All  the  prisoners,  eicept  those  that  were  badly  wounded.  Dr.  Todd, 
Dr.  Bowers,  and  a  few  attendants,  were  marched  toward  Maiden.  The  Britisli  said,  as 
they  had  a  great  many  of  their  wounded  to  take  to  Maiden  that  evening,  it  would  be  out 
of  their  power  to  lake  ours  before  morning,  but  they  would  leave  a  sufficient  guard  so  that 
they  should  not  be  interrupted  by  the  Indians. 

As  they  did  not  leave  the  pkouised  ouabd,  I  lost  all  confidence  in  them,  and  expected 
wB  would  all  be  massacred  before  morning.  I  being  the  only  person  in  this  house  not 
wounded,  with  llie  asaislanee  of  some  of  the  wounded,  I  prepared  something  for  about 

We  passed  this  night  under  the  most  serious  apprehen^ons  of  being  massacred  by  the 
tomahawk,  or  consumed  m  the  flames: — I  frequentiy  went  out  to  see  if  the  house  was  set 
on  fire.  At  length  the  long  wished  for  morn  arrived,  and  tilled  each  heart  with  a  cheerful 
hope  of  being  delivered  from  the  cruelty  of  these  merciless  savages.  We  were  making 
every  preparation  to  be  ready  for  the  promised  sleighs.  But,  alas!  instead  of  the  sleighs, 
about  an  hour  by  sun,  a  great  number  of  savages,  painted  with  various  colors,  came  yell- 
ing in  the  most  ^ideous  manner!  These  blood-thirsty,  terrific  savages  {sent  here  by  their 
more  cruel  and  perfidious  allies,  the  British),  rushed  into  the  houses  where  the  desponding 
wounded  lay,  and  insolently  stripped  them  of  their  blankets,  and  all  their  best  clothes,  and 
ordered  them  out  of  the  houses!  I  ran  out  of  the  house  to  inform  the  interpreters f  what 
the  Indians  were  doing;  at  the  doot,  an  Indian  took  my  hat  and  put  it  on  his  own  head;  I 
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;■:." 

-e  given  by  some  of  ti 
killed,  and  most  of 't 

.?.C'. 

M.  Elliott  instraoted  the 
savages.     They  all  went 

off  e 

■prelers  to  loavB  the  ■ 
Kceptoneholf-Indiai 

wounded 
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then  dlscOTered  that  the  Indiana  had  been  at  the  other  house  first,  and  had  used  the 
wounded  in  like  manner.  As  I  turned  to  go  back  into  the  houae,  an  Indian  taking  hold 
of  me,  made  signs  for  me  to  stand  by  the  corner  of  the  house.  I  made  signs  to  him  I 
wankd  to  go  in  and  get  mj  hat;  for  I  desired  to  aee  what  they  had  done  with  die  wounded. 
The  Indians  sent  in  a  boj  who  brought  out  a  hat  and  threw  it  down  to  me,  and  I  could  cot 
get  in  the  house.  Three  Indians  came  up  to  me  and  pulled  off  my  coat.  My  feeble  pow- 
era  can  QOi  describe  the  diamal  scenes  here  eihibited.  I  saW  my  fellow  soldiers  naked  and 
wounded,  crawling  out  of  the  houses,  to  avoid  being  consumed  in  the  flames.  Some  that 
had  not  been  able  to  turn  themselves  on  their  beds  for  four  days,  through  fear  of  being 
burned  to  death,  arose  and  walked  out  and  about  the  yard.  Some  cried  for  help,  b|it  there 
was  none  to  help  them,  "Ah!  "  elclaimed  numbers,  in  the  anguish  of  their  spirit,  •'  what 
shall  we  dol  "  A  number,  unable  to  get  out,  miaerably  periahed  in  the  unrelenting  flames 
of  the  houses,  kindled  by  the  more  unrelenting  savages.  Now  the  scenes  of  cruelty  and 
murder  we  had  been  anticipating  with  dread,  during  last  night,  fully  commenced.  The 
savages  rushed  on  the  wounded,  and,  in  then'  barbaroua  manner,  shot  and  tomahawked,  and 
scalped  them;  and  cruelly  mangled  their  naked  bodies  while  they  lay  agonizing  and  wel- 
tering in  their  blood.  A  number  were  taken  toward  Maiden,  but  being  uoable  to  march 
with  speed,  were  inhumanly  massacred.  The  road  was,  for  miles, Btrewed  with  ttie  mangled 
bodies,  and  all  of  them  were  left  lilte  those  slain  in  battle,  on  the  22d,  for  birds  and  beasta 
to  tear  ui  piecea  and  devour.  The  Indians  plundered  the  town  of  every  thing  valuable, 
aiid  set  the  beat  houses  on  fire.  The  Indian  who  claimed  me,  gave  me  a  coat,  and  when 
he  hud  got  as  much  plunder  aa  he  could  carry,  be  ordered  me,  by  signs,  to  march,  which  I 
did  with  eitreme  reluctance.  In  company  with  three  of  the  wounded,  and  six  or  seven  In- 
dians. In  traveling  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  two  of  the  wounded  lagged  behind  about 
twenty  yards.  The  Indians,  turning  round,  shot  one  and  scalped  him.  They  shot  at  the 
other  and  missed  him;  he,  running  up  to  them,  begged  that  they  would  not  shoot  him.  He 
eaid  he  would  keep  up,  and  give  them  money.  &it  these  murderers  were  not  moved  with 
his  doleful  criea.  They  shot  him  down,  and  rushing  on  him  in  a  crowd,  scalped  him.  In 
like  manner,  my  brother  Allen  periahed.  He  marched  with  difficulty  after  the  wounded, 
about  two  or  three  hundred  yards,  and  was  there  barbarously  murder^. 

In  traveling  two  miles,  we  came  to  a  house  where  there  were  two  British  olficora;  the 
Indian  made  a  hall,  and  I  asked  one  of  the  officers  what  the  Inifian  was  going  to  do  with 
me;  he  said  he  wna  ^ine  to  take  me  to  Amhepetburgh  (or  Maiden.)  I  judged  these  vil- 
lains had  instructed  the  Indians  to  do  what  they  had  done 

During  my  captivity  with  the  Indians,  the  other  prisoners  were  treated  very  inhumanly. 
The  Erst  night  they  were  pot  in  a  woodyard;  the  rain  commenced  eariy  in  the  uight  and 
put  oat  ali  their  fires;  ir.  this  manner  they  passed  a  tedious  night,  wet  and  benumbed  with 
cold.  From  this  place  they  were  taken  to  a  cold  warehouae,  still  deprived  of  fire,  with 
their  clothes  and  blankets  frozen,  and  nothing  t^  eat  but  a  little  bread.  In  this  wretched 
condition  they  continued  two  days  and  three  nights. 

Captain  Hart,  who  was  among  those  massacred,  was  the  brother-in-law  of 
Henry  Clay,  Timothy  Mallary,  in  his  narrative  of  his  captivity,  says  on 
this  point : 

The  Indians  Ordered  several  other  prisoners  and  myself  to  march  for  Maiden,  We  had 
not  proceeded  far  before  they  tomahawked  four  of  this  number,  amongst  whom  was  Capt. 
Hart,  of  Lexington,  He  had  hired  an  Indian  to  take  him  to  Maiden.  I  saw  part  of  this 
hire  paid  to  the  Indian,  After  having  taken  himsome  distance,  another  Indian  demanded 
him,  aaying  that  he  was  his  prisoner;  the  hireling  would  not  give  him  up;  the  claimant, 
finding  that  be  could  not  get  him  alive,  shot  him  in  the  left  aide  with  a  pistol.  Captain' 
Hart  still  remained  on  his  horse;  the  claimant  then  ran  up,  struck  him  with  a  tomahawk, 
pulled  him  off  his  horse,  scalped  him,  and  left  Mm  lying  there. 

Hon.  B.  P.  H.  Witherell,  of  Detroit,  in  hia  Eeminiseenees,  gives  some 
facts  upon  the  inhuman  treatment  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  Biver  Eaisin. 
He  says ; 

Our  fellow-citjzen,  Olivet  Bellair,  Esq,,  at  that  time  a  hoy,  resided  with  bis  parents  at 
Maiden.  He  stales  that,  when  tlie  prisonera,  some  three  or  four  hundred  in  number,  ar- 
rived at  Maiden,  they  were  pictures  of  misery,  A  long,  cold  march  from  the  states  in 
mid  winter,  camping  out  in  the  deep  anow,  the  hard  fought  battle  and  subsequent  robbery 
of  thrar  effects,  left  them  perfectly  destitute  of  unscomtbrts.  Many  of  the  prisoners  were 
also  slightly  wounded;  the  blood,  dnst,  and  smoke  of  battle  were  yet  apon  tbem.  At 
Maiden,  thoy  were  driven  into  an  open  woodyard,  and,  without  tents  or  covermg  of  any 
kind,  thinly  ciad,  they  endured  the  bitter  cold  of  a  long  January  uight;  but  they  were 
Boldiai-e  of  the  republic,  and  suffered  without  murmuring  at  their  haid  lot.    They  weia 
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Burrounded  by  a  strong  chain  of  sentinels,  to  prevent  tbe[r  escape,  and  to  keep  the  saragea 
off,  who  pressed  hard  to  euter  the  iuclosure.  The  uibabitaata  of  the  village,  at  night,  in 
large  numbers,  sjmpathiKinglj  crowded  around,  and  thus  favored  tha  escape  of  a  lew  of 
the  prisOQera. 

The  people  of  Maiden  were  genecallif  kiud  to  prisoners.  It  la  not  in  the  nature  of  a 
Frenchman  to  be  otherwise  tbnn  kind  Co  the  suffering. 

Mr.  Bellair  tells  me,  that.,  at  the  time  theae  prisoners  were  brought  into  Maiden,  the  vil- 
presented  a  horrid  spectacle.  The  Indiana  bad  cut  off  the  heads  of  those  who  hiid 
_  ..n  in  the  battle  and  massacre,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  ot  more,  brought  them  to 
Maiden,  and  stuck  tbem  up  in  rows  on  the  top  of  a  high,  sharp-pointed  picket  fence;  and 
there  tbey  stood,  their  matted  locks  deeply  stained  with  their  own  gore — their  eyes  wide 
open,  staring  out  upon  the  multitude,  exhibiting  all  variety  of  feature;  some  with  a  pleas- 
ant smile;  others,  who  bad  probably  lingered  long  in  mortal  agony,  had  a  scowl  of  de- 
fiance, despair,  or  re\-enge;  and  others  wore  the  appearance  of  deep  distress  and  sorrow — 
tbey  may  have  died  thinking  of  tlieir  far-off  wives  and  children,  and  fri^ids,  and  pleasant 
homes  which  they  shonid  visit  no  more;  the  winter's  frost  had  fixed  their  features  as  tbey 
died,  and  tbey  changed  not. 

The  savages  had  congregated  in  large  numbers,  and  had  brought  back  with  tbem  from 
the  bloody  banks  of  the  Raisin,  and  other  parts  of  our  frontiers,  immense  nnmloers  of 
scalps,  strung  upon  poles,  among  which  might  be  seen  the  soft,  silky  locks  of  young  ehil- 
dren,  the  ringlets  and  tresses  of  fair  maidens,  tbe  burnished  locks  of  middle  life,  and  (be 
silver  gray  of  age.  The  scalps  were  hung  some  twenty  together  on  a  pole;  each  was  ex- 
tended by  a  small  hoop  around  the  edge,  and  they  were  all  painted  red  on  the  flesb  side, 
and  were  carried  about  tbe  town  to  the  music  of  the  wor-wboop  and  the  scalp-yell. 

That  the  British  government  and  its  officers  did  not  attempt  to  I'estrain  the  savages  is 
well  known;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  Instigated  to  tbe  commission  of  these  barbarous 
deeds.  Among  the  papers  of  Gen,  Proctor,  captured  at  tbe  battle  of  the  Thames,  was 
found  a  letter  from  Gen.  Brock  to  Proctor,  apparently  in  answer  to  one  asking  whether  he 
should  restrain  the  ferocity  of  tbe  savages.  The  reply  was;  "  The  Indians  are  necessary 
to  bis  Majesty's  service,  and  must  be  indulged,"  If  the  gallant  Brock  would  tolerate  tb« 
atrocious  conduct  of  his  savage  allies,  what  could  be  expected  from  othersT 


The  State  Asylum  for  Diaf  Mi  Us  and  the  Blind,  Flint. 

The  col  Blio»HlhewMl  front  of  the  Asyna       In       p     n  on  ths  corner  slone.)    J8&T.    Jbetted  1(t  t!« 

Flint,  tte  county  seat  for  (rer  see  county  on  both  aides  of  the  riTor  of 
its  own  name,  is  sittiated  in  the  n  1st  ot  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country,  46 
miles  E.N.E.  from  Lansing,  and  58  N.W.  from  Detroit.  It  has  considerable 
wa{«r  power.  The  Michigan  Asylum  for  Deaf  Mates  and  the  Blind, 
one  of  the  most  elegant  and  beautiful  baiJdings  in  tbe  st^te,  is  at  this 
place.  The  city  was  incorporated  in  18.'55,  comprising  three  localities  or 
villages,  viz :  Flint,  Flint  Eiver,  and  Grand  Traveise.  Population  about 
4,000. 
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In  1832,  Olmsted  Chamberlin  and  Gideon  O.  Whittemore,  of  Oakland,  Mich., 
made  a  location  in  Flint  of  40  acres,  and  Levi  Gilkcj,  of  50  acres.  John  Tiidd, 
with  his  wife,  originally  Misa  P.  M.  Smith,  of  Cayuga  county.  Now  York,  with 
their  children,  Edwin  A.  and  Mary  L.  Todd,  were  the  first  white  settlers  of  Flint 
They  arrived  here  April  18,  J833,  with  two  wagons,  on  the  second  day'after  leav- 
ing Pontiac.  They  moved  into  a  log  hut  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  then  a  trading 
house,  a  few  rods  from  the  bridge,  and  used  afterward  as  a  stopping  place.  The 
next  regular  settler  was  Nathaoiel  Ladd,  who  located  himself  on  Smith's  reserva- 
tion, on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  in  a  hut  which  had  been  occupied  by  two  In- 
dian traders.  Lyman  Stow,  from  Vermont,  who  bought  out  Mr.  Ladd,  came  next. 
At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Todd,  the  whole  country  here  was  an  entire  for- 
est, excepting  a  small  tract  cleared  by  the  Indian  traders.  The  silence  of  the  wil- 
derness was  nightly  broken  by  the  howling  of  wolves.  The  "wild  forest  serenade," 
en  not  inaptly  termed  by  Mrs.  Todd,  began  with  a  slight  howl,  striking,  as  it  were^ 
the  key  note  of  the  concert;  this  was  soon  succeeded  by  others  of  a  louder  tone, 
which,  still  rising  higher  and  louder,  the  whole  forest  finally  resounded  with  one 
almost  continuous  yell. 

In  IS-'A,  there  were  only  four  buildings  at  this  plajje,  then  without  a  name :  at 
this  period  there  was  a  fort  at  Sa^naw,  and  the  tJ.  S.  government  was  opening  a 
military  road  from  Detroit  to  Saginaw.  They  had  just  built  the  first  bridge  across 
Flint  River,  where  previously  all  travelers  had  been  ferried  over  in  an  Indian 
canoe.  Among  the  first  settlers  was  Col  Cronk,  from  New  York,  who  bought  land 
for  his  children,  amone  whom  were  James  Cronk,  who  died  in  the  Mexican  war, 
mid  his  son-in-law,  Elijah  Davenport,  now  Judge  Davenport,  of  Saginaw.  CoL 
Cronk  died  at  the  house  of  John  '1  odd,  after  an  illDess  of  eight  days.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  aifabili^  and  benevolence,  and  was  much  respected.  The  first 
religious  meeting  was  held  by  Rev.  O.  F.  North,  a  Methodist  traveling  preacher,  at 
the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Todd,  who  built  a  franie  house  the  fell  after  bis  arrival ;  the 
lumber  used  was  sawed  at  Thread  mill,  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Flint. 
Rev.  W.  H,  Brockway,  an  Indian  missionary,  was  for  a  time  the  only  regular 
preacher  in  the  wide  range  of  the  counties  of  Lapeer,  (lenesee,  Shiawasse,  and 
Saginaw.  He  traveled  on  foot,  and  usually  alone.  Once  in  four  weeks  he  visited 
Flint,  and  preached  in  Todd's  log  cabin,  afterward  in  a  room  over  the  store  of 

&  Wright     Daniel  Sullivan  commenced  the  first  school  near  the  close  of 

1834.  and  had  some  10  or  12  scholars,  comprising  aO  the  whit«  children  in  the 
neighborhood.  His  compensation  was  ten  cents  weekly  for  each  scholar.  Miss 
Lucy  Riggs,  the  daughter  of  Judge  Riggs,  it  is  believed,  was  the  first  female  teacher; 
she  kept  her  school  in  a  kind  of  shanty  in  Main-street,  some  60  or  TO  rods  from 
the  river. 

The^wnship  of  Flint  was  orMnized  under  the  territorial  government,  in  1836. 
The  firsi  election  for  township  officers  was  held  in  the  blacksmith  shop  of  Kline  & 
Freeman,  Rufus  W.  Stephens,  acting  as  moderator,  and  David  Mather  as  clerk. 
The  first  church  erected  was  the  Presbyterian :  it  stood  on  Poney  Mow,  a  street 
said  to  have  been  named  from  the  circumstance  that,  at  an  early  period,  a  number 
of  men  who  lived  there  were  short  of  stature.  The  Episcopalians  erected  the 
second  church ;  Rev.  Mr.  Brown  was  their  first  minister.  The  Methodist  church 
was  the  third  erected,  the  Catholic  tiie  fourth,  and  the  Baptist  the  fifth,  the  first 
minister  of  which  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gamble.  The  Episcopal  church  of  St.  Paul 
was  raised  in  1844.  The  present  Methodist  church  was  built  in  1845.  The  Pres- 
byterian church  was  erected  about  the  year  1847.  The  first  regular  physician  was 
John  Hayes,  from  Massachusetts;  the  second  was  Dr.  Lamond,  The  first  printing 
press  was  introduced  about  1836;  the  "Genesee  Whig"  was  established  in  1850; 
the  first  newspaper  printed  by  steam  power  was  the  "Wolverine  Citizen,"  by  P.  H. 
Bankin,  a  native  of  Ireland. 

Grand  Rapids,  flret  settled  in  1833,  laid  out  as  a  village  in  1886,  and  in- 
corporated in  1850,  is  the  second  city  in  importance  in  Michigan.  It  ia  the 
county  seat  of  Kent  county,  on  the  line  of  the  Detroit  and  Milwankie  Rail- 
road, at  the  Rapids  of  Grand  River;  60  miles  W.  N.W.  of  Lansing,  and  150 
from  Detroit, 
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Grand  Kiver  is  here  about  S 
gives  an  immense  water  power. 


)  feet  wide,  and  lias  a  fall  of  18  feet,  which 
The  city  contains  a  largo  number  of  mills 
.«w„u.^  kinds,  as  flouring,  saw,  plaster;  also  founderies,  lime-kilns,  lum- 
ir  dealers  marble  avpBum  gravel  sand  and  manufactories  of  stayes,  hubs, 
c,  Bu  Id  ng  material  of  every  descript  on  a  found  in  the  neighborhood, 
id  also  salt  springs  of  eitraord  nary  strenp,th  fir  greater  thau  those  at 
rracuse  requ  r  ng  but  29  gallons,  to  ]  roduce  a  bushel  of  salt. 
The  manutaeture  of  salt,  now  n  its  infiu  y  here  is  destined  to  work  mar- 
velous changes  in  this 
reg  on  of  country.— 
Grand  Rapids  also  has 
in  Its  vicinity  inexhausti- 
ble quarries  of  the  finest 
gypsum,  of  which  20,000 
tuns  per  annum  are  al- 
ready used  in  agriculture 
by  the  farmers  of  Michi- 
g  which  amount  will 
le  doubled,  and  soon 
trebled,  on  the  construc- 
t  n  of  the  north  and 
soith  land-grant  road 
fron  Indiana  through 
Kalamazoo  and  Grand 
Bip  is,  to  some  point 
near  Mackinaw,  of  which 
oad  a  part  has  already 
been  graded." 

Grand  Rapids  now  has 
a  papulation  of  about 
10  000,  and  it  is  the  re- 
ma  k  of  the  editor  of  the 
New  \ork  Tr  1  u  e  Ittr  v  s  t  ng  tl  pU  e  thit  n  v  ew  of  its  natural  ad- 
vantagei  he  shall  be  d  sapj,o  nt*d  i  tl  e  ceni  is  of  1S70  does  not  swell  its 
populat  on  to  50  000 

Grand  Rap  ds  IB  a  handsome  c  ty  and  s  remark iHe  for  the  energy  and 
iinferprise  of  its  population.  It  la  the  great  seat  of  the  lumber  trade  in  west- 
tfrn  Michigan.  This  being  a  branch  of  industry  of  primary  importance,  not 
'inly  to  this  point,  but  to  the  whole  state,  we  introduce  here  an  extract  from 
tl  recent  article  in  the  Detroit  Tribune,  from  the  pen  of  Kay  Haddock,  Esq., 
i  ts  commercial  editor,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  wealth  Michi- 
gan possesses  in  her  noble  forests.  These  although  repelling  the  early  emi- 
grants tfl  the  west,  in  view  of  the  easy  tillable  lands  of  the  prairie  states,  will 
in  the  end  add  to  her  substantial  progress,  and  educate  for  her  a  population 
rendered  more  hardy  by  the  manly  tflii  required  to  clear  up  and  subdue  vast 
forests  of  the  heaviest  of  timber.  Careful  estimates  show  that,  in  prosper- 
ous times,  the  annua!  products  of  the  pineries  of  the  state  even  now  amount 
to  about  TEN  MILLIONS  of  dollars. 

It  is  now  almost  universally  admitted  that  the  state  of  Michigan  possesses  in 
her  soil  and  timber  the  material  eouroa  of  immense  wealth.  While  in  years  past 
it  has  heen  difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  information  concerning  the  real  condi- 
tion mid  natural  resourees  of  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  Lower  Penin- 
auhi,  the  re-sursey  of  portions  of  the  government  land,  the  exploration  of  the  cuun- 
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try  by  parties  in  search  of  pine,  the  developments  made  by  the  exploring  and  sur- 
Teyiog  parties  along  the  lines  of  the  Land  Grant  RailroadB,  and  the  more  recept 
esammationa  by  the  different  commissions  for  lajing  out  the  several  state  roads 
under  the  acta  passed  by  flie  last  legislature,  have  removed  every  doubt  in  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  The  universal  testimony  from  all  the  sources  above  mentioned, 
seem  to  be  that  in  all  the  natural  elements  of  wealth  the  whole  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  peninsula  abounds. 

The  pine  lands  of  the  state,  which  are  a  reliable  source  of  present  and  future 
.3  to  bring  almost  every  portion  of  the  state, 
of  the  lakes.    The  pine  timber 
I  J  cl  fein  is  j^eneralhr  interspersed 
w  th     ther  varieties  of  timber,  such 
a   1  eech  maple,  whileash,  oak,  oher- 
et      and  in  most  cases  the  soil  is 
d  to  a,^rioultural  purposes.    This 
rtioularly  the  case  on  the  west- 
slope  of  the  peninsula,  on  the 
re  of  Lnke  Michigan,  and  along 
centril  portion  of  the  state.     On 
east  and  near  Lake  Huron,  the 
)  no  d  str  cts  are  more   estensivoly 
e    ered  w  th  pine  timber,  and  gener- 
ally n  t  so  desirable  for  farming  pai^ 
pi  ses     There  are  good  farming  lands, 
however  all  along  the  coast  of  Luke 
Huron  and  estending  back  inl*  the 
interior. 
-  ,.       ,  ,  .      ,     ,       ,      ,  Alargeproportionof thepinelands 

Of  the  state  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Canal  Company,  and  individuals  who  are  hold- 
ing them  as  an  investment,  and  it  is  no  detriment  to  this  great  interest,  that  the 
whole  state  has  been  thus  eiplored,  and  the  choicest  lands  secured  The  develon- 
ments  which  have  thus  been  made  of  the  quality  and  extent  of  the  pine  district^ 
have  ^ven  stability  and  confidence  to  the  lumbering  interest.  And  these  lands 
are  not  held  at  exorbitant  prices,  but  are  sold  upon  lair  and  reasonable  terms,  such 
as  practical  business  men  and  lumbermen  wiD  not  usually  object  to 

It  IS  a  remarkable  foot  that  almost  every  stream  of  water  in  the  state,  north  of 
Grand  River,  penetrates  a  district  of  pine  lands,  and  the  mouths  of  nearly  all  (hese 
streams  are  already  occupied  with  lumbering  establishments  of  greater  or  leas 
magnitude.  These  lumber  colonies  are  the  pioneers,  and  generally  attract  around 
them  others  who  engage  m  ngnoulturo,  and  thns  almost  imperceptibly  the  agricnl. 
tur-J  interests  of  the  state  are  spreading  and  developing  in  evetV  directioa  The 
want  ot  suitable  means  of  access  alone  prevents  the  rapid  settlement  of  large  and 
fertile  districts  of  our  state,  which  are  not  unknown  to  the  more  enterprising  and 
persevering  pioneers,  who  have  led  ihe  way  through  tht,  wilderness,  and  ar^  now 
pnsiged  almost  single-handed  in  their  labors,  not  shrinking  from  the  privations  and 
BUttenngs  which  are  sure  to  surround  these  first  setUements  in  our  new  districts 

The  Grand  Traverse  region,  with  its  excellent  soil,  comparatively  mild  climate, 
and  abundance  of  timber  of  every  description  is  attracting  much  attention,  and 
extensive  settlements  have  already  commenced  in  many  localities  in  that  rowou 
Ihe  coast  of  Lake  Michigan,  from  Grand  River  north,  for  upward  of  one  hundred 
mi  es  to  Manistee  River,  presents  generally  a  barren,  sandy  appea 
hills  of  that  coast  almost  invariably  shuttinif  out  from  the  vi™  t 
country. 

North  of  the  Manistee,  however,  this  characteristic  of  the  coast  changes,  and 
!S  out  to  the  lake,  and  presents  a  fine  region  of  country  es- 
„.»,,<«,.  t.  Grand  Traverse  Bay  and  beyond,  embracing  the 

.  ^,        .  ,     -     -- .- ~- ™r.     This  large  tract  of  agrjoultaral  land  is  one 

of  the  richest  portions  of  the  state,  and  having  throughout  its  whole  extent  ex- 
tensive groves  of  excellent  pme  timber  interspersed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
portjons  of  the  peninsula.     Grand  Traverse  Bay,   the  Manistee  River,  and  the 


ariably  shutting  out  from  the  view  the  surrounding 


the  hard  timber 

tending  from  Lake  Michigan  .„  „. 

head  waters  of  the  Manistee  Rivei 
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River  Aus  Bees  Scies  are  the  outlets  for  the  pine  timber,  and  afford  Hinple  means 
of  communicatjon  between  the  interior  and  the  lake  for  such  porposes.  The 
proposed  state  roads  will,  if  built,  do  much  toward  the  settlement  of  this  region. 

A  natural  harbor,  whieh  is  being  improved  by  private  enterprise,  is  found  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Aus  Bees  Soies,  and  a  new  settlement  and  town  has  been 
started  at  this  point  This  h  a  natural  outlet  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  re- 
gion just  described.  The  landa  here,  as  in  other  localities  in  the  new  portions  of 
the  state,  are  such  as  must  induce  a  rapid  settlement  whenever  the  means  of  com- 
munication shall  be  opened.  „      .,        ...  j  . 

The  valley  of  the  Muskegon  embraces  every  variety  of  soil  and  timber,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  portions  of  the  peninsula  The  pine  lands  upon  this 
river  are  scattered  all  along  the  valley  in  groups  or  trajjts  containing  several  thous- 
and acres  each,  interspersed  with  hard  timber  and  surrounded  by  fine  agncultnral 
lands.  The  Pere  Marquette  Eiver  and  White  Kiver,  large  streams  emptying  into 
Lalte  Michigan,  pass  through  a  region  possessing  much  the  same  eharaeterisiics. 
This  whole  region  is  underlaid  with  lime  rpok,  a  rich  soil,  well  watered  with  living 
springe  resemblin"  in  many  features  the  Grand  River  valley.  Beds  of  gypsum 
have  been  discovered  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Pere  Marquette.  The  unsettled 
counties  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  state,  the  northern  portion  of  Montcalm, 
and  Gratiot,  IsaboUa,  Gladwin,  Clare,  and  a  portion  of  Midland,  are  not  inferior  to 
any  other  portion.  There  is  a  magnificent  body  of  pine  stretching  from  the  head 
of  Flat  River,  in  Montcalm  county,  to  the  u^pcr  waters  of  the  Tettibewassee,  and 
growing  upon  a  fine  soil,  well  adapted  to  agriculture.  This  embraces  a  portion  of 
the  Siy^naw  valley,  and  covers  the  high  ground  dividing  the  waters  of  Lakes  Huron 
and  Michigan.  „      ■,        3     ■    i. 

The  eastern  slope  of  the  peninsula  embraces  a  variety  of  soil  and  timber  some- 
what different  in  its  general  features  from  other  portions  of  the  state.  The  pmo 
lands  of  this  region  are  near  the  coast  of  the  lake,  and  lie  in  large  tracts,  but  with 
good  agricultural  land  adjoining 

There  are  in  the  lower  peninsula,  in  round  numbers,  about  24,000,000  acres  ot 
land.  Taking  Houghton  Lake,  near  the  center  of  the  state,  as  a  point  of  view,  the 
general  surface  maybe  comprehended  as  follovre:  The  Muskegon  valley  to  ma 
south-west,  foOowing  the  Muskegon  Kiver  in  its  course  to  Lake  Michigan.  The 
western  slope  of  the  peninsula  directly  west,  embracing!;  the  pine  and  agricultural 
districts  alone  the  valleys  of  several  large  streams  emptying  into  Lake  Michigan. 
The  large  and  beautiful  region  to  the  north-west,  embracing  the  valley  of  the  Ma- 
nistee and  the  undulating  lands  around  Grand  Traverse  Bay.  Northward,  the  re- 
don  embraces  the  head  waters  of  the  Manistee  and  Au  Sauble,  with  the  large 
tracts  of  excellent  pine  in  that  locality,  and  beyond,  the  agricultural  region  extend- 
ing to  Little  Traverse  Bay  and  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw.  To  the  north-east,  the 
valley  of  (he  Au  Sauble,  and  the  pine  region  of  Thunder  Bay.  To  the  east,  the 
pine  and  hard  timber  extending  to  Sn^naw  Bay.  To  the  south-east,  the  Saginaw 
valley;  and  to  the  south,  the  high  landR before  described  in  the  central  counties. 

That  portion  of  the  state  south  of  Snginaw  and  the  Grand  River  valley,  is  so  well 
known  that  a  description  here  would  be  unnecessary.  Thus  we  have  yet  undevel- 
oped over  half  of  the  surlace  of  this  peninsula,  embracing,  certainly,  12,000,000  to 
15,000,000  of  aeres,  possessing  stores  of  wealth  in  the  timber  upon  its  surface,  re- 
serving soil  for  the  benefit  of  those,  who,  as  the  means  of  communication  are 
opened,  will  come  in  and  possess  it,  and  thus  introduce  industry  and  prosperity  into 
our  waste  places. 

We  have  not  the  figures  at  hand,  but  it  is  probable  that  at  least  one  tenth  ol  the 
area  north  of  the  Grand  River  is  embraced  in  the  pine  region.  The  swamp  lands 
granted  to  the  state  will  probably  cover  nearly  double  the  area  of  the  pine  lands 
proper.  The  remainder,  for  the  most  part,  is  covered  with  a  magnificent  growth 
of  hard  timber  suited  to  the  necessities  of  our  growing  population  and  commerce. 
The  trade  in  pine  timber,  lumber,  shingles,  and  other  varieties  of  lumber,  with 
the  traffic  in  staves  form  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  manufacture 
and  commerce  in  our  own  state,  and  this  trade  alotfe  is  now  accomplishing  more 
for  the  development  and  settlement  of  the  country  than  all  Other  causes  in  opera- 
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Saffinaw,  the  coanty  seat  of  Saginaw  county,  is  57  miles  N.  E.  of  Lansing, 
and  95  N.  N.  W.  of  Detroit,  and  is  built  on  the  site  of  a  trading  post  which, 
during  the  war  of  1812,  was  occupied  as  a  military  post.  It  ia  on  the  W. 
bank  of  Saginaw  River,  elevated  about  30  feet  above  the  water,  22  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  Saginaw  Bay,  an  inlet  of  Lake  Huron.  It 
possesses  advantages  for  commerce,  as  the  river  is  large,  and  navigable 
for  vessels  drawing  10  feet  of  water.  The  four  branches  of  this  river 
coming  from  various  directions,  unite  a  few  miles  above  the  town,  and  afford 
intercourse  by  boata  with  a  large  portion  of  the  state.  Population  about 
3,000. 

A  very  extensive  lumber  business  is  carried  on  at  Saginaw.  Within  a 
short  time  the  manufacture  of  salt  has  begun  here,  from  brine  obtained  at 
the  depth  of  620  feet.  The  salt  is  of  estraordinarj  purity,  and  the  brine  of 
unusual  strength.  This  industry,  when  developed,  will  greatly  increase  tho 
prosperity  of  the  Saginaw  valley. 

Pontiac,  named  after  the  celebrated  Indian  chieftain,  is  situated  on  Clin- . 
ton  Kiver,  on  the  line  of  the  railroad,  25  miles  X.  W.  from  Detroit.  It  is  a 
flourishing  village,  and  the  county  seat  of  Oakland  county.  Is  an  active 
place  of  business,  and  is  one  of  the  prineipal  wool  markets  in  the  state.  It 
has  quite  a  number  of  stores,  mills,  and  factories,  and  six  churches.  Popu- 
lation about  3,000. 

Mr.  Asahel  Fuller,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  emigrated,  to  Michigan  in  1827,  and 
located  himself  at  Waterford,  seven  miles  north-west  from  Pontiae,  on  the  Old  In- 
dian trail  from  Detroit  to  Saginaw,  and  was  a  long  period  known  as  an  inn-keeper 
in  this  section  of  the  state.  The  Chippewa  Indiajis  who  received  tbeir  annuities 
from  the  British  government  at  Maiden,  Canada  West,  in  their  joumeyings,  often 
camped  or  slopped  near  his  house,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  2  or  300.  On 
one  occasion  he  saw  them  go  through  their  incantations  to  heal  a  sick  man,  one 
of  their  number.  They  formed  a  circle  around  him,  singing  a  kind  of  hum  drum 
tune,  beating  a  drum  made  of  a  hollow  log  with  a  deerskin  stretched  over  it.  The 
Indian  priest  or  powaw  would  occasionally  throw  into  the  lire  a  little  tobacco, 
which  had  been  rubbed  in  the  hand,  likewise  pour  whiakey  into  the  fire  after 
drinking  a  little  himself,  evidently  as  a  kind  of  sacrifice.  On  another  occasion  a 
man  breathed  into  a  sick  child's  mouth,  and  prayed  most  fervently  to  the  Great 
Spirit  to  interpose.  In  1830,  Mr  Fuller  purohaaed  the  first  lot  of  government 
lands  in  Springfield,  12  miles  from  Pontiac.  He  removed  there  in  1831,  and 
erected  the  first  house  in  the  place,  his  nearest  neighbor  being  5  miles  to  the  south- 
east, and  15  to  the  north-west.  Here  he  kept  a  public  house  on  the  Indian  trail 
on  a  most  beautiful  spot,  called  Little  Spring,  near  two  beautiful  lakes;  a  favorite 
place  of  resort  for  the  Indians,  and  where  liey  sometimes  held  the  "White  Dog 
Feast,"  one  of  their  sacred  observances.  Mrs.  Julia  A.  O'Donoughue,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  R,  and  wife  of  Mr.  Washington  O'Dononghue,  was  Ihe  first  white  child 
born  in  Sprinj^field, 

Port  Huron  ia  in  St.  Clair  county,  77  miles  from  Detroit,  at  the  junction 
of  Black  and  St.  Clair  Rivers,  two  miles  south  from  Lake  Huron,  and  one 
mile  from  Fort  Gratiot,  a  somewhat  noted  post.  It  has  a  good  harbor  and  su- 
perior facilities  for  ship  building,  and  is  largely  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. Great  amounts  of  excellent  pine  timber  are  sent  down  Black  Kiver, 
and  manufactured  or  shipped  here.  It  is  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Port 
Huron  and  Lake  Michigan  Railroad,  the  western  terminus  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railroad,  which  extends  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  limits  of  the 
Canadas.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  lumber  markets  in  the  west.  Its  annual 
exports  amount  to  82,000,000.     Population  about  3,500. 

On  the  line  of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  beside  those  already  de- 
scribed, are  the  following  large  and  flourishiog  towns,  all  having  abundance 
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of  water  power  mills,  factories,  etc.,  and  eacli  containing  from  3,000  to  7,000 
inhabitants.  Ypsilanti,  30  miles  from  Detroit  on  Huron  River,  is  the  seat 
of  the  state  normal  schoo!,  a  branch  of  the  state  university.  MarskaU  is 
107  miles  from  Detroit.  Battle  Greek  120  miles  from  Detroit  Kalamazoo, 
23  miles  farther  west,  contains  a  United  States  land  office,  the  «Hite  asjlum 
for  the  insane,  and  a  branch  of  the  state  university.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  villages ;  it  is  planted  all  over  with  trees,  every  street  being 
lined  with  them.  Niks,  191  miles  from  Detroit,  has  a  branch  of  the  state 
university,  and  is  the  principal  market  for  aoath-westem  Michigan,  The  St. 
Joseph  River  is  navigable  beyond  this  point  for  small  steamers. 

Farther  south,  in  the  state,  are  other  important  towns,  containing  each 
about  3,000  inhabitants.  They  are:  Tecumseh,  10  miles  N.  E.  of  Adrian, 
and  conoeeted  by  a  branch  railroad,  eight  miles  in  length,  with  the  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad.  HiUsdak,  on  the  last  named  railroad,  110  miles  from 
Detroit,  and  noted  as  the  seat  of  Hillsdale  College,  a  thriving  and  highly 
popular  institution,  chartered  in  1855.  Coldwater  is  also  on  the  same 
railroad,  22  miles  westerly  from  Hillsdale.  St.  Jost^h,  at  the  entrance  of 
St.  Joseph  River  into  Lake  Michigan,  194  miles  west  of  Detroit,  has  a  fine 
harbor  and  an  extensive  trade  in  lumlDerand  fruit,  with  Chicago. 

In  1679,  the  noted  explorer,  La  Salle,  built  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  St. 
Joseph's  River.  Afterward  there  was  a  Jesuit  mission  here,  which  Charle- 
vois  viated  in  1721.  When  the  west  came  into  possession  of  Great  Britain, 
they  had  a  fort  also  at  this  point.  This  was  twice  captured  in  the  war  of 
the  revolution,  by  expeditions  of  the  brave  frontiersmen  of  Cahokia,  Illi- 
nois. The  annexed  sketch  of  these  exploits  is  thus  given  in  Perkins'  Annals, 
Peck's  edition: 

"There  was  at  Cahokia,  a  restless,  adventurous,  daring  man,  by  the  name 
of  Thomas  Brady,  or  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  'Tom  Brady;'  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  who,  by  hunting,  or  in  some  other  pursuit,  found  him- 
self B  resident  of  Cahokia.  He  raised  a  company  of  16  resolute  persons, 
all  of  Cahokia  and  the  adjacent  village  of  Prairie  du  Pont,  of  which  the 
father  of  Mr.  Boismenue,  the  informant,  was  one.  After  becoming  organ- 
ized for  an  expedition,  the  party  moved  through  a  place  called  the  'Cow 
Pens,'  on  the  River  St.  Joseph,  in  the  south-western  part  of  Michigan. 
Here  was  a  trading-post  and  fort  originally  established  by  the  French, 
but  since  the  transfer  of  the  country,  had  been  occupied  by  the  British 
by  a  small  force,  as  a  protection  of  their  traders  from  the  Indians.  In  1777, 
it  consisted  of  21  men. 

Brady,  with  his  little  band  of  volunteers,  left  Cahokia  about  the  lat  of 
Ootober,'l777,  and  made  their  way  to  the  fort,  which  they  captured  in  the 
night,  without  loss  on  either  side,  except,  a  negro.  This  person  was  a  sla^-e 
from  some  of  the  colonies  on  the  Mississippi,  who,  in  attempting  to  escape, 
was  shot.  One  object  of  this  expedition,  probably,  was  the  British  goods 
in  the  fort. 

The  company  started  back  as  far  as  the  Calumet,  a  stream  on  the  border 
of  Indiana,  south-east  of  Chicago,  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a  party  ol 
British,  Ca'nadiana  and  Indians,  about  300  in  number,  who  attacked  the  Ca- 
hokians  and  forced  them  to  surrender.  Two  of  Brady's  party  were  killed, 
two  wounded,  one  escaped,  and  12  were  made  prisoners.  These  remained 
prisoners  in  Canada  two  years,  except  Brady,  who  made  his  escape,  and  re- 
turned to  Illinois  by  way  of  Pennsylvania.  M.  Boismenue,  Sr.,  was  one  of 
the  wounded  men. 
25 
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The  nest  spring,  a  Prenolimaii,  by  the  name  of  Paulette  Maize,  a  daring 
fellow,  raised  about  300  volunteers  from  Cahokia,  St.  Louis,  and  other  French 
villages,  to  re-capture  the  fort  on  the  River  St.  Joseph.  This  campaign  was 
jy  land,  across  the  prairies  in  the  spring  of  1778.  It  was  successful;  the 
fort  was  re-taken,  and  the  peltries  and  goods  hecame  the  spoil  of  the  victors. 
The  wounded  men  returned  home  with  Maize.  One  gave  out;  they  had  no 
horses;  and  he  was  dispatched  by  the  leader,  to  prevent  the  company  being 
detained  on  their  retreat,  leat  the  same  disaster  should  befall  them  as  hap- 
pened to  Brady,  and  his  company.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  respectable  families  in  Cahokia,  were  in  this  expedition.  Thomas 
Brady  became  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  St.  Clair,  after  its  organization  by 
the  governor  of  the  North-western  Territory  in  1790.  He  was  regarded  as 
a  trust-worthy  citizen,  and  died  at  Caiokia  many  years  siiiee," 

Almont,  Mt.  Clemens,  Romeo,  Allegan,  and  Grand  Haven,  are  flourishing 
towns  in  the  Southern  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  Almont  is  in  Lapeer  county, 
49  miles  north  ot  Detr  it  Ml  Clem  s  is  the  county  sett  cf  Macomb  a  d 
is  20  miles  from  Detroit  on  Clinton  River  4  miles  fiom  its  entiance  into 


The  Isle,  MacHnav:. 

Lake  St.  Clair.  It  is  well  situated  for  ship  building,  and  has  daily  sieitm 
boat  communication  with  Detroit.  Romeo  is  also  on  Clinton  River,  40  miles 
from  Detroit.  Alhgan,  distant  from  Kalamazoo  28  miles,  at  the  head  of 
navigation  on  Kalamazoo  River,  is  a  young  and  thrifty  lumbering  village. 
Grcuad  Eaven  is  at  the  mouth  of  Grand  River,  at  the  termination  of 
the  Detroit  and  Milwautie  Railroad.  It  has  a  noble  harbor,  and  does  an 
enormous  lumber  trade.  Lumber  is  shipped  from  here  to  Chicago,  and  otiier 
ports  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake;  and  steamers  ply  regularly  between  tiii? 
point  and  Chicago,  and  also  on  the  river  to  the  flourishing  city  of  Grand 
Rapids,  above. 

Mackinaw,  called  "(Ae  Gem  of  the  Lakes,"  ia  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
island  in  the  straits  of  Mackinaw.     It  is,  by  water,  320  miles  north  of  De- 
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troit,  in  Lat  45°  54'  N  Lnn^  ft4°  W  W  Ita  name  is  an  abbreTiation  of 
Miciilimj.£kmac  which  is  a  rompound  of  the  word  misei  or  «itss!7,  signifying 
'  gieat  and  Mdf  kinac,  the  Indian  word  for  '  turtle,"  from  a  fancied  reseni- 
blincc  to  a  great  turtle  Ijing  upon  the  water 

Amon§  the  cuno&ities  oi  the  island,  are  the  Arched  Rock,  the  Natural 
Pyramid  and  the  Skull  Rook      The  Arthtd  Sock  is  a  natural  arch  projeet- 

-^ iBq  from  the  precipice  on  the  north-eastern 

side  of  the  Inland,  about  a  mile  from  the 
town  and  elevated  140  feet  above  the  water, 
tl^  abutments  are  the  ealcareoua  rock  com- 
mon to  the  island,  and  have  been  created  by 
thefdllin^  down  of  enormous  masses  of  rouk, 
leiving  the  chasm.  It  is  about  90  feet  in 
hi^ht  and  is  crowned  by  an  arch  of  near  60 
feet  sweep  From  its  great  elevation,  the 
view  through  the  arch  upon  the  wide  expanse 
of  water,  is  of  singular  beauty  and  grandeur. 
The  Natural  Pyramid  is  a  lone  standing 
rock,  upon  the  top  of  the  bluff,  of  probably 
30  feet  in  width  at  the  base,  by  80  or  90  in 
hi^lit,  of  a  rugged  appearance,  and  support- 
In:;  in  its  crevices  a  few  stunted  cedars.  It 
pleases  chiefly  by  its  novelty,  so  unlike  any- 
tliiiijr  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world; 
.■iiid  on  the  first  view,  it  gives  the  idea  of 
a  work  of  art.  The  Shv.a  Rock  is  chiefly 
The  Aa  at-o  K   k  iioted  for  a  cavern,  which  appears  to  have 

On  thi  I  ih   (  iia  k(  ^s^fi  an  ancieut  receptacle  of  human  bones. 

The  entrance  is  low  and  narrow.  It  is  here 
thit  Alexander  Henry  was  secreted  by  a  friendly  Indian,  after  the  horrid 
massieie  of  the  British  garrison  at  old  Machili  mac  kinac,  in  1763. 

'  The  world,  says  the  poet  Bryant,  "has  not  many  islands  so  beautiftil  as 
Mackinaw— the  surface  is  sinE;ularly  irregular  with  summits  of  rocks  and 
pie  isant  hollows,  open  glades  of  pasturage,  and  shady  nooks," 

It  IS,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  on  the  continent,  and  is 
becoming  a  great  summer  rpsort,  from  its  natural  attractions ;  its  bracing, 
invigorating  atmosphere  ind  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  Its  sky  has  a  won- 
derfixl  clearness  and  serenity,  and  its  cold  deep  waters  a  marvelous  purity, 
that  enables  one  to  discover  the  pebbles  way  down,  fathoms  below.  To 
mount  the  summits  of  Mackinaw,  and  gaae  out  northward  upon  the  expanse 
of  water,  with  its  clustering  islets,  and  the  distant  wilderness  of  the  Northern 
Peninsula ;  to  take  in  with  the  vision  the  glories  of  that  sky,  so  clear,  so 
p;nre,  that  it  seems  as  though  the  eye  penetrated  infinity;  to  inhale  that 
life-^ving  air,  every  draught  of  which  seems  a  luxury,  were  well  worth 
a  toilsome  journey,  and  when  once  experienced,  will  remain  among  the 
roost  pleasant  of  memories. 

The  island  is  about  nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  extreme  elevation 
above  the  lake,  over  300  feet.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  around  a 
small  bay  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  contains  1.000  inhabi- 
tants, which   are  sometimes    nearly  doubled    by  the    influx  of  voyagers, 

'ons,  its    beautiful   harbor  is   seen 

r,  and  Indian  canoes  rapidly  shoot 


traders, 

checkered  with  American  vessels  at  anchor 
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ing  across  the  water  in  every  direction.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  an  ex- 
tensive fur  trade  ;  at  present  it  is  noted  for  the  great  amount  of  trout  iind 
whit*  fish  annually  exported.  Fort  Mackinaw  stands  on  a  rocty  bluff  ovcr- 
Jookin'  the  town  The  ruins  of  Fort  Holmes  are  on  the  apex  nf  the  island. 
I  w  b  by  h  B  tish  in  the  war  of  1812,  under  the  name  of  Fort 
nd  h  rg  d  its  present  appellation  by  the  Americana,  in  eora- 
p  m  h    ra  m    y  of  Maj.  Holmes,  who  fell  in  an  unsuccessful  attack 

u  h  d      Th     occurred  In  1814.     The  expedition  consisted  of  a 

n     d  ta  hm  n  nd  and  naval  forces  under  Col.  Oroghan,  and  was 

h  J  d       ted      he    death  of   the    gallant    Holmes    baring   stricken 

T      fi      w  nent  in  this  yioinity  was  at  Point  Ignace,  the  south- 

n      p  h    upp     p  linsula  of  Michigan,  and  shown  on  the  map  where 

Fa  h      Ma  qu  b  shed  a  mission  in  1671. 

The  8      nd      e  w  the  opposite  point  of  the  straits,  now  called  Old 

Ma  k      w  n  n    m  e       uth,  being  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lower  pe- 
n  n  u  M    h      n  P    per. 

"In  the  summer  of  1679,  the  Griffin,  built  by  La  Salle  and  his  company  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Brie,  passed  up  the  St.  Clair, 
sailed  over  the  Huron,  and  entering  the  straits,  found  a  safe  harbor  at  Old  Mack- 
inaw. La  Salle's  espedition  passed  eight  ornine  years  at  this  place,  and  from 
hence  they  penetrated  the  country  in  alf  directions.  At  the  same  time  it  continued 
to  be  the  summer  resort  of  numerous  Indian  tribra,  who  came  here  to  trade  and 
engage  in  the  wild  sporta  and  recreations  peculiar  to  the  savage  race.  As  a  city 
of  peace,  it  was  regarded  in  the  same  light  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  regarded  their 
cities  of  refui^e,  and  among  thme  who  congregated  hero  all  animosities  were  for- 
E  tt  n  The  m  k  f  th  alum  t  f  p  a  always  ascended,  and  the  war  cry 
a         aytha.1      nh      dnlst      ts. 

In  H       (I        I     pull    h  d   nl  07  we  find  the  f  Uowing  interesting  item: 
In  1      1  Fath      M     q     tt      am    b  th      n  tl  a  pa  tv  of  Hurons,  whom  he  pre- 

Idntofma      ttln      t      Iftws      ntutd,  and  it  afterward  became 
npoctant  spot 

It  was  the 
aK>Iam  of  all  savages  who  came  to 
X  hange  their  furs  for  merchan- 
d  When  individuals  belonging 

tc  t  bes  at  war  with  each  other 
m    thither,  and  met  on  commer- 
al    adventure,   their  animoaitiss 
w  ispended." 

N  (withstanding    San-ge-man 

Koi  F       M  and  h  s  warriors  had  braved  the 

d     ^    '^of  the  straits  and  had  slain 

^^  aBBsh  ga,"  ah  ndred  of  their  enemies  whose 

ef  tbe  strstiia,  on  [ta  iuft.  residence  waa  here,  yet  it  was  not 

in  the  town  that  they  were  slain. 

Nobiood  was  ever  shed  by  Indian  hands  within  its  precincts  up  to  this  period,  and 

had  it  remained  in  posaession  of  the  French,  the  terrible  scenes  subsequuntly 

enacted  within  its  streets  would  in  all  probabvMty  never  have  occurred,  and  Old 

Mackinaw  would  have  been  a  city  of  refuge  to  this  day 

Tbe  English,  excited  by  the  emolumenls  derived  from  the  fur  trade  desired  to 
secure  a  share  in  this  lucrative  traffic  of  the  north-western  lakes  They  accord- 
ingly, in  tlie  year  1686,  fitted  out  an  expedition,  and  through  the  interposition  of 
the  l''oK  Indians,  whose  friendship  they  secured  by  valuable  pretenla    th;  expedi- 
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tion  roached  Old  Mackinaw,  the  "Queen  of  the  Lakes,"  and  found  the  El  Doradc 
they  knA  so  long  desired." 

The  following  intereating  description,  from  Parkman's  "  Hietory  of  the  Conspir- 
acy of  Pontiao, '  of  a  voyage  by  an  English  merchant  to  Old  Mackinaw  about  this 
time,  will  be  in  place  here :  "  Passing  the  fort  and  settlement  of  Detroit,  he  soon 
enters  Lake  St  Clair,  which  seems  like  a  broad  basin  filled  to  overfowing,  while 
along  its  far  distant  verge  a  faint  line  of  foresle  separates  the  water  from  the  sky. 
He  crosses  the  lake,  and  his  voyagers  next  urge  his  canoe  against  the  current  of 
the  great  river  above.  At  length  Lake  Huron  opens  before  him,  stretuhing  its 
liquid  expanse  like  an  ocean  to  the  furthest  horizon.  His  canoe  skirts  the  eastern 
shore  of  Michigan,  where  the  forest  rises  like  a  wall  from  the  water's  edge,  and  as 
he  advances  onward,  an  endless  line  of  stiff  and  shaggy  Gr  trees,  hung  with  long 
mosses,  fringe  the  shore  with  an  aspect  of  desolation.  Passinjr  on  his  right  the  ea- 
tensive  Island  of  Eois  Blanc,  he  sees  nearly  in  front  the  beautiful  Island  of  Mack- 
inaw rising  with  its  white  cliffs  and  green  foliage  from  the  broad  breast  of  waters.  He 
does  not  steer  toward  it,  for  at  that  day  the  Indians  were  its  only  tenants,  but  keeps 
alonf;  the  main  shore  to  the  left,  while  his  voyagers  raise  their  song  and  chorus. 
Doubling  a  point  he  sees  before  him  the  red  flag  of  England  swelling  lazily  in  the 
wind,  and  the  palisades  and  wooden  bastions  of  Fort  Mackinaw  standing  close  up- 
■  on  the  margin  of  the  lake.  On  the  beach  canoes  are  drawn  up,  and  Canadians  and 
Indians  are  idly  lounging  A  little  beyond  the  fort  is  a  cluster  of  white  Canadian 
houses  roofed  vrith  bark  and  protected  by  fences  of  strong  round  pickets.  The 
trader  enters  the  gate  and  sees  before  him  an  extensive  square  area,  surrounded  by 
high  palisades.  Numerous  houses,  barracks,  and  other  buildings  form  a  smaller 
square  within,  and  in  the  vacant  place  whieh  they  inclose  appear  the  red  uniforms 
of  British  soldiers,  the  gray  coats  of  (he  Canadians  and  the  gaudy  Indian  blankets 
mingled  in  picturesque  confusion,  while  a  multitude  of  squaws,  with  children  of 
every  hue,  stroll  restlessly  about  the  place.  Such  was  old  Fort  Mackinaw  in 
1763." 

In  1763,  daring  the  Pontiac  war,  Old  Mackinaw,  or  Michilimackiuac,  was 
the  scene  of  a  horrid  massacre,  the  fort  being  at  the  time  garrisoned  by  the 
British.  It  had  come  into  their  possession  alter  the  fall  of  Quebec,  in  1759. 
It  inclosed  an  area  of  two  acres,  surrounded  by  pickets  of  cedar.  It  stood 
near  the  water,  and  with  western  winds,  the  waves  dashed  against  the  foot 
of  the  stockade.  Within  the  pickets  were  about  thirty  houses  with  families, 
and  also  a  chapel,  in  whieh  religious  services  were  regularly  performed  by  a 
Jesuit  missionary.  Purs  from  the  upper  lakes  were  ootlecled  here  for  trans- 
portation, and  outfits  prepared  for  the  remote  north-west.  The  garrison  con- 
sisted of  93  men  ;  there  were  only  four  English  merchants  at  the  fort. 
Alexander  Henry  was  invested  with  the  right  of  trafficking  with  the  Indians, 
and  after  his  arrival  was  visited  by  a  body  of  60  Chippewas,  whose  chieftain, 
Minavavatta,  addressed  him  and  his  companions  in  the  following  manner; 

Englishmen,  it  is  fo  you  that  1  speak,  and  I  demand  your  attention.  You 
know  that  the  French  King  is  our  father.  He  promised  to  be  such,  and  we  in  turn 
promised  to  be  his  children.  This  promise  we  have  kept  It  is  you  that  have  made 
war  with  this  our  father.  You  are  his  enemy,  and  how  then  could  you  have  the 
boldness  to  venture  among  us,  his  children.  You  know  that  his  enemies  are  ours. 
We  are  informed  that  our  father,  the  King  of  France,  is  old  and  infirm,  and  that 
being  fatigued  with  making  war  upon  your  nation,  he  has  fallen  asleep.  During 
this  sleep  you  have  taken  advantage  of  him,  and  possessed  yourselves  of  Canada. 
But  his  nap  is  almost  at  an  end.  I  think  1  hearhun  already  stirring  and  inquiring 
for  his  children,  and  when  he  does  awake  what  must  become  of  you  ?  He  will 
utterly  destroy  you.  Although  you  have  conquered  the  French,  you  have  not  con- 
quered us.  We  are  not  your  slaves.  These  lakes,  these  woods  and  mountains  are 
left  to  us  by  our  ancestors,  thev  are  our  inheritance  and  we  will  part  with  them  to 
■Doae.  Your  nation  supposes  that  we,  like  the  white  people,  can  not  live  without 
bread,  and  pork,  and  beef,  but  you  ought  to  know  that  He,  the  Gi;eat  Spirit  and 
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Master  of  Life,   has  provided  food  for  us  in  these  spacious  Intca  acd  on  these 

Our  father,  the  King  of  France,  employed  our  youna  men  to  miike  war  upon 
your  nation.  In  this  warfare  many  of  them  have  been  killed,  and  it  is  our  custom 
t<i  retaliate  until  auoh  time  as  the  spirits  of  the  slain  are  satiefied.  But  the  spirits 
of  the  slain  are  to  be  satisfied  in  one  of  two  ways;  the  first  is  by  the  spilling  the 
hlood  of  the  nation  by  which  they  fell,  the  olher  by  covering  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  and  thus  allayin"  (he  resentment  of  their  relations.  This  is  done  by  making 
preHents.  Your  king  nas  never  sent  us  any  presents,  nor  entered  into  anif  treaty 
with  US,  wherefore  he  and  we  are  still  at  war,  and  until  he  does  these  things  we 
must  consider  that  we  have  no  other  father  or  friend  among  the  white  men  than 
the  King  of  iVanoe.  But  for  yon,  we  have  taken  into  consideration  that  you  hare 
ventured  among  us  in  the  expectation  (hat  we  would  not  molest  you.  You  do  not 
come  around  with  the  intention  to  make  war.  Yon  come  in  peace  to  trade  with 
us,  and  supply  us  with  necessaries,  of  which  we  are  much  in  need.  We  shall  re- 
gird  you,  therefore,  as  a  brother,  and  you  may  sleep  tranauilly  without  fear  of  (he 
Chippewas.     As  a  token  of  friendship  we  present  you  with  this  pipe  to  smoke. 

Previous  to  the  attack  the  IndiaDs  were  noticed  assembling  in  great  num- 
bers, with  every  appearance  of  friendship,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  trade, 
and  during  one  night  400  lay  about  the  fort.  In  order  to  celebrate  the  king's 
birth  day,  on  the  third  of  June,  a  game  of  ball  was  proposed  to  be  played 
between  the  Chippewas  and  Sacs  for  a  high  wager.  Having  induced  Major 
Etheriogton,  the  commandant,  and  many  of  the  garrison  to  come  outside  the 
pickets  to  view  the  game,  it  was  the  design  of  the  Indians  to  throw  the  ball 
within  the  pickets,  and,  aa  was  natural  JD  the  heat  of  the  game,  that  all  the 
Indians  should  rush  after  it.  The  stratagem  was  successful — the  war  cry 
was  raised,  seventy  of  the  garrison  were  murdered  and  scalped,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  taken  prisoners. 

"Henry  witnessed  the  dreadful  slaughter  from  his  window,  and  being  unarmed  he 
hastened  out,  and  springing  over  a  low  fence  which  divided  his  house  from  that  of 
M.  Langlade,  the  French  Interpreter,  entered  the  latter,  and  requested  some  one 
to  direct  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  Langlade  hearinj^  the  request,  replied  that  he 
could  do  nothing  tor  him.  At  this  moment  a  slave  belonging  to  Langlade,  of  the 
Pawnee  tribe  of  Indians,  took  him  to  a  door  which  she  opened,  and  informed  him 
that  it  led  to  the  garret  where  he  might  conceal  himself  She  then  locked  the  door 
and  took  away  the  key.  Through  a  hole  in  the  wall  Henry  could  have  a  complete 
view  of  [he  fort.  He  beheld  the  heaps  of  the  siain,  and  heard  the  savage_  yells, 
until  the  last  victim  wa»  dispatched.  Having  finished  the  work  of  death  in  the 
fort,  the  Indians  wont  out  to  search  the  houses.  8ome  Indians  entered  Langlade's 
house  and  asked  if  there  were  any  Englishmen  concealed  in  it.  He  replied  that 
he  did  not  know,  they  might  search  for  themselves.  At  length  they  opened  the 
garret  door  and  ascended  the  stairs,  but  Henry^  had  concealed  himself  amid  a 
heap  of  birch-bark  vessels,  which  had  been  used  in  making  maple  sugar,  and  thus 
escaped.  Fatigued  and  exhausted,  he  lay  down  on  a  mat  and  went  to  sleep,  and 
while  in  this  condition  he  was  surmised  by  the  wife  of  Langlade,  who  remarked 
that  the  Indiana  had  killed  all  the  English,  but  she  hoped  he  might  escape.  Fear- 
ing, however,  that  she  would  fall  a  prey  to  their  vengeance  if  it  was  found  that  an 
EnTlishman  was  concealed  in  her  house,  she  at  length  revealed  the  place  of  Henry's 
con'cealment,  (living  as  a  reason  therefor,  that  if  he  should  be  found  her  children 
would  be  destroyed.  Unlocking  the  dour,  she  was  followed  by  several  Indians, 
who  were  led  by  Wenniway,  a  noted  chief.  At  si^cht  of  him  the  chief  seized  him 
with  one  hand,  and  brandishing  a  large  carving  knife  was  about  to  plunge  it  into 
his  heart,  when  he  dropped  his  arm,  saying,  "1  won't  kill  you.  My  brother,  Mu- 
sinigon,  was  slain  by  the  English,  and  you  shall  take  his  place  and  be  called  after 
hira?'  He  was  carried  to  L'Arbre  Croehe  as  a  prisoner,  where  he  was  rescued  by 
tt  band  of  three  hundred  Ottawas,  by  whom  he  was  returned  to  Mackinaw,  and 
finally  ransomed  by  his  friend  Wawatam.  At  the  capture  of  the  place  only  one 
trader,  M.  Tracy,  lost  his  life.     Capt  Btherington  was  carried  away  by  souie  In- 
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dianH  from  the  scene  of  siaughter.  Seventy  of  the  English  troops  were  slain.  An 
Eiigliehman,  by  the  name  of  Solomon,  saved  himself  by  hiding  under  a  heap  of 
com,  and  hia  boy  was  saved  by  oreepinp  up  a  chimney,  where  he  remained  two 
days.  A  number  of  canoes,  filled  with  BnKlieh  traders,  arriving  soon  after  the 
massacre,  they  were  seized,  and  the  traders,  dragged  through  the  water,  were 
beaten  and  marched  by  the  Indiana  to  the  prison  lodge.     After  they  had  completed 
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Map  of  MaeMnaw  and  viciniiy. 
the  work  of  destruction,  the  Indians,  about  four  hundred  in  number,  entertaining 
apprehensions  that  they  would  he  attacked  by  the  English,  and  the  Indians  who 
had  joined  them,  took  refnge  on  the  Island  of  Mackinaw,  Wawatam  fearing  that 
Henry  would  be  butchered  by  the  savages  in  their  drunken  revels,  took  him  out  to 
a  cave,  where  he  lay  concealed  for  one  niebt  on  a  heap  of  human  bones.  As  the 
not  destroyed,  it  was  subsequently  reoecupied  by  British  soldiers,  and  the 

take  place  until  about  the  year  1780." 

I  was  called  Nkw  Mackinaw,  while  the  other,  on 
en  termed  Old  Mackinaw.  The  chapel,  fort,  and 
have  long  since  passed  away,  hut  relics  of  the 
.ain  to  this  day.  To  the  Catholic,  as  the  site  of 
vest,  and  one  of  their  earliest  mission  stations, 


removal  to  the  island  did 

The  station  on  the  isli 
the  main  land,  has  since 
college,  at  the  latter  plai 
stone  walls  and  pickets  remaiti 
their  first  college  in  the  north- 
this  must  be  ever  a  spot  of  gr 
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New  Mackinaw  formerly  received  its  greatest  support  from  the  fur  trade, 
when  ID  the  hands  of  the  late  John  Jacob  Astor,  heing  at  that  time  the  out- 
fitting and  furnishing  place  for  the  Indian  trade.  This  trade  became  extinct 
in  1834,  and  the  place  since  has  deriyed  its  support  mainlyfrom  the  fisheries. 
The  Isle  of  Mackinaw,  in  modern  times,  has  been  a  prominent  point  for 
Protestant  missions  among  the  Indians.  The  first  American  missionary  was 
the  Rev,  David  Bacon,  who  settied  here  in  1802,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  the  oldest,  it  is  believed,  in  America.  This 
gentleman  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  the  eminent  New  England 
divine,  who  was  born  in  Michigan.  Prior  to  settling  at  Mackinaw,  Mr.  Bacon 
attempted  to  establish  a  mission  upon  the  Maumee.  The  Indians  in  council 
listened  to  his  arguments  for  this  object,  with  due  courtesy :  and  then,  through 
one  of  their  chiefs.  Little  Otter,  respectfully  declined.  The  gist  of  the  reply 
is  contained  in  the  following  sentence; 

Brothee —  Yow  religion  i*  vsry  good,  but  if  ig  imb/  good  for  white  people. 
It  will  not  do  for  Indian:  they  are  quiU  a  different  sort  of  folia. 

Old  Mackinaw,  or  Maetinack,  is  the  site  of  a  recently  laid  out  town,  Mack- 
inaw (Ktij,  which,  its  projectors  reason,  bids  fair  to  become  eventually  an  im- 
portant  point.  Ferris  says,  in  his  work  on  the  west :  "  If  one  were  to  point 
out,  on  the  map  of  North  America,  a  site  for  a  great  central  city  in  the  lake 
region,  it  would  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw.  A 
city  so  located  would  have  the  command  of  the  mineral  trade,  the  fisheries, 
iJie  furs,  and  the  lumber  of  the  entire  north.  It  might  become  the  metropo- 
lis of  a  great  commercial  empire.  It  would  be  the  Venice  of  the  Lakes." 
The  climate  would  seem  to  forbid  such  a  consummation;  but  the  tempera- 
ture of  this  point,  softened  by  the  vast  adjacent  bodies  of  water,  is  much 
milder  than  one  would  suppose  from  its  latitude:  north  of  this  latitude  is  a  part 
of  Canadawhich  now  contains  a  miUioa  of  inhabitants.  Two  important  rail- 
roads, running  through  the  whole  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan,  are  to 
termin»t«  at  this  poinl^-^me  pa.-ising  through  Grand  Rapids,  and  the  other 
through  Saginaw  City.  These  are  building  by  the  aid  of  extensive  land 
grants  from  the  general  government  to  the  state,  and  are  to  give  southern  Mich- 
igan a  constant  communication  with  the  mineral  region  in  the  upper  peninsula, 
from  which  she  is  now  ice  locked  five  or  six  months  in  the  year,  and  which, 
in  time  is  destined  to  support  a  large  and  prosperous  population.  The  min- 
eral region  isalso  to  have  railroad  communicationa  through  Wisconsin  south, 
and  through  Caniida  east  to  the  Atlantic,  extensive  land  grants  having  been 
made  by  the  American  and  Canadian  governments  for  these  objects,  com- 
prising in  all  many  millions  of  acres. 

The  Beaver  Islands  are  a  beautiful  cluster  of  Islands  in  Lake  Michigan, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mackinaw.  Big  Beaver,  the  largest  of  them,  contains 
about  25.000  acres,  and  until  within  a  few  years  was  in  the  possession  of  a 
band  of  Mormons. 

When  the  Mormons  were  driven  from  Nauvoo,  in  1845,  they  were  divided  into 
three  factions—the  Twelveitea,  the  Rigdonites,  and  the  Strangites.  The  Twelveites 
were  those  who  emigrated  to  Utah,  the  Rigdonites  were  the  ibllowers  of  Sidney  Rig- 
don,  and  were  but  few  in  number,  and  the  Stran^ites  made  Beaver  Island  their  head- 
quarters. Their  leader,  Strang,  ayoung  lawyer  originally  of  western  N.  Tork,  claimed 
to  have  a  revelation  from  God,  appointing  him  the  successor  of  Joe  Smith.  "These 
Mormons  held  the  entire  oontjol  of  the  main  island,  and  probably  would  have  con- 
tinued tfl  do  so  for  some  time,  but  from  the  many  depredations  committed  by  them, 
the  neighboring  fishermen  ami  others  living  and  trading  on  the  eoaata,  became  de- 
termined to  root  out  this  band  of  robbers  and  pirates,  as  they  believed  them  to  be, 
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After  or^nniiing  a  atrong  force,  they  made  an  atfaok  npon  these  Mormons,  and 
succeeded,  though  meeting  -with  obstinate  reaistance,  in  driying  them  from  the 
island.  The  attacking  party  found  concealed  a  large  number  of  hides  and  other 
goods,  which  were  buried  to  avoid  detection.  The  poor,  deluded  followers  of  thia 
monstrous  doctrine  are  now  dispersed.  Home  three  or  foar  hundred  were  sent  to 
Chicago,  and  frora  thence  spread  over  the  country.  Others  were  sent  to  porta  on 
Lake  Erie.  Strang  was  woanded  by  one  of  the  men  he  had  some  time  previous  to 
this  attack  robbed  and  beaten.  He  managed  to  escape  the  island,  but  died  in  Wis- 
consin shortly  after  in  consequLnoe  of  hi?  wounds 

Saitlt  de  Stb  M4RIB  the  county  teat  of  Chippewa  county,  is  situated 

_         oil  '^t    Marys  Elver  or  Strait,  400  miles 

fer-     -  -  ~  J    N  W  of  Detroit  and  about  18  from  the 

JS  ^     _=l    entrance  ol   Lake  Superior.     The  tiI- 

~  -         -  ^    lage  hda  an  elevated  situation,  at  the 

Falls  of  8t    Mary,  and  contains  about 

1  000  inhabitants      It  is  a  famous  Esh- 

in;;  place   immeoBe   quantities  of  whila 

hsh  bem^  caught  and  $alt«d  here  for  the 

inirLete    of    the  west.     The   falls   are 

merely  rapids  having  a  descent  of  22 

r  I  feet  in  a  mile      The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is 

11  11*1        1    1  1  I  ""^  "*  ^^^  prominent  historic  localitiM 

o!  the  north  west 
On  the  17th  of  September  16-11  the  Fathers  Jojcuesand  Eaymhanlt  embarked 
in  their  fr^ll  birch  bark  earner  firthebault  Ste  Mine  Thevfloated  over  the  clear 
waters  between  the  piclnreoque  island?  of  T  ake  Huron  and  after  a  vovage  of  sev- 
enteen days  arrived  at  the  Saolt.  Here  they  found  a  large  assembly  ot'Chippewas. 
After  numerous  inquiries,  they  heard  of  the  Nadowessiea,  the  famed  Sioux,  who 
dwelt  eighteen  days'  journey  further  t«  the  west,  beyond  the  G-reat  Lake.  Thus 
did  the  religioiis  Heal  of  the  French  bear  the  cross  to  the  banks  of  the  St  Mary 
and  the  confines  of  Lake  Superior,  and  look  wistfully  toward  the  homes  of  the 
Sioux  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  five  years  before  the  New  Englani',  Elliott 
had  addressed  the  tribe  of  Indiana  that  dwelt  within  six  miles  of  Boston  harbor." 
In  lf)68,  James  Marquette  and  Claude  Dablon  founded  a  mission  here.  During 
the  whole  of  the  French  occupancy  of  the  wesi,  thia  was  a  great  point  for  their 
missions  and  fur  traders.  In  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  tnidlng  station 
of  the  British  North-west  Fur  Company,  on  the  Canadian  side,  was  burnt  bv  Maj. 
Holmes:  this  was  just  before  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  Mackinaw,  li'ort  Brajiv, 
at  this  place,  was  built  in  1823,  and  was  at  the  time  the  most  northerly  fortress  in 
the  United  States. 

Before  the  construction  of  the  great  canal,  the  copper  from  the  Lake  Su- 
perior mines  was  taken  around  the  falls  by  railway,  the  cars  being  drawn  by 
horses.  It  haa  added  1,700  miles  of  coast  to  the  trade  of  the  lakes,  and  is 
of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  whole  of  the  business  of  the  Lake  Superior 
country. 

St  Marys  Strait,  which  separates  Canada  West  from  the  npper  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  is  about  64  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  eight  feet 
of  water  to  within  abont  a  mile  of  Lake  Superior.  At  this  point  the  navigation  is 
impeded  by  the  Falls — the  "savlt"  {pronounced  soo)  of  the  river.  Congress 
offered  Michigan  750,000  acres  of  land  to  construct  a  ship  canal  around  these 
ramds ;  and  the  state  contracted  to  give  these  lands,  free  of  taxation  for  five  years, 
to  Erastus  Corning  and  others,  on  condition  of  building  the  canal  by  the  19th  of 
May,  1855.  The  work  was  completed  in  style  superior  to  anything  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  the  locks  are  supposed  to  be  the  fairest  in  the  world.  The  canal  is  12 
feet  deep,  being  mostly  eseavated  through  solid  sandstone  rock.  It  is  100  feet  wide 
at  the  top  of  the  water,  and  115  at  the  top  of  its  banks;  and  the  largest  steamboata 
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and  vessels  which  navigate  the  dr  at  Lakes  can  pass  through  it  with  the  greatest 

The  Upper  Ptninwla,  or  Lake  Superior  country,  of  Michigan,  haa,  of  late 
years,  attracted  great  attention  from  its  extraordinary  mineral  wealth, 
especially  in  copper  and  iron  The  territory  comprised  in  it,  together  with 
that  portion  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  belonging  to  the  state  of  Wiaoon- 
ain,  has  interests  so  peculiar  to  itself,  that  the  project  of  ceding  thia 
whole  tract,  hy  the  legislatures  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  to  the  general 
government,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  new  state  to  be  called  Superior, 
Las  been  seriously  agitated  and  may,  in  some  na|  diatant  future,  be  consum- 
mated. 

Lake  Superior,  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  on  the  globe,  is  an  object  of  in- 
terest to  the  traveler.  It  is  i,500  miles  in  ciroumference,  and  in  some  parts  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  in  depth.  Among  its  many  islands  Isle  Royal  is  the  largest, 
being  nearly  of  the  size  of  the  state  of  Connecticut.  The  country  along  the  lake 
is  one  of  the  most  dreary  imaginable.  Everywhere  its  surface  is  rockvand  broken; 
but  the  high  hills,  the  rugged  precipices,  and  the  rocky  shores,  with  their  spare 
vegetation,  are  relieved  bv  the  transparency  and  purity  of  the  waters  that  wash 
their  base ;  these  are  so  clear  that  the  pebbles  can  often  be  distinctly  seen  at  the 
depth  of  thirty  feet  A  boat  frequently  appears  as  if  suspended  in  the  air,  so  trans- 
parent is  the  liquid  upon  which  it  floats.  Among  the  natural  curiosities,  the  Pic- 
tured Bocks  and  the  Doric  Arch,  on  the  south  shore  near  the  east  end,  are  promi- 
nent The  first  are  a  series  of  lofty  blufis,  of  a  light  cray  sandstane,  3W  feet 
hi;;h,  which  continue  for  twelve  miles  along  the  shore.  They  consist  of  a  group 
of  overhanging  precipices,  towering  walls,  caverns,  waterfalls,  and  prostrate  ruins. 
The  Dnrio  Arch  is  an  isolated  mass  of  sandstone,  consisting  of  four  natural  pillars, 
supporting  an  entablature  of  the  same  material,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of 
a  work  of  art.  The  waters  of  Lake  Sujjerior,  being  remarkably  pure,  abound  with 
fish,  particularly  trout,  sturgeon  and  white  fish,  which  are  an  estensive  article  of 
ooiomeree.  The  siskowit  of  Lake  Superior,  suppiraed  to  be  a  cross  of  the  trout 
and  white  fish,  is  considered  by  epicures  to  possess  the  finest  flavor  of  any  fish  in 
the  world,  fresh  or  salt,  and  to  which  the  brook  trout  can  bear  no  comparison.  It 
loses  its  delicacy  of  flavor  when  salted ;  its  common  weight  is  four  pounds,  and 
length  16  inches.  So  exhilarating  is  the  winter  atmosphere  here,  that  it  is  said 
that  Ifl  those  who  exercise  much  in  the  open  air,  it  produces,  not  unfreqently,  an 
inexpressible  elasticity  and  buoyancy  of  spirits,  that  can  be  compared  io  nothing 
else  but  to  the  eflects  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

The  climate  of  the  Lake  Superior  region  is  not,  by  any  means,  ao  se¥ere 
as  its  northern  latitude  would  indicate.     A  writer,  familiar  with  it  aays: 

"  No  consideration  is,  perhaps,  more  important  to  those  seeking  a  country  suita- 
ble for  residence  and  enterprise,  than  the  character  of  its  climate.  Health  is  the 
first,  and  comfort  the  next  great  object,  in  selecting  a  permanent  abode.  Tested 
by  these  qualities,  the  Lake  Superior  region  presents  prominent  inducements.  Its 
atmosphere  is  drier,  more  transparent  and  bracing  than  those  of  the  other  states  on 
the  same  parallel.  A  healthier  region  does  not  exist;  here  the  common  diseases 
of  mankind  are  cornparatively  unknown.  The  lightness  of  the  atmosphere  has  a 
most  invigorating  effect  upon  the  spirita,  and  the  breast  of  the  invalid  swells  with 
new  emotion  when  he  inhales  its  healthy  hreeaes,  as  they  sweep  across  the  lake. 
None  of  the  American  lakes  can  compare  with  Lake  Superior  in  heallhfulness  of 
climate  during  the  summer  months,  and  there  is  no  place  so  well  calculated  to  re- 
store the  health  of  an  invalid,  who  has  Buffered  from  the  depressing  miasms  of  the 
fever-breeding  soil  of  the  south-western  states.  This  opinion  is  fast  gaining  ground 
among  medical  men,  who  are  now  recommending  to  their  patients  the  healthful 
climate  of  this  favored  lake,  instead  of  sending  them  to  die  in  enervating  south- 
ern latitudes. 

The  waters  of  this  vast  inland  sea,  covering  an  area  of  over  32,000  square  miles, 
1  powerful  influence  in  modifying  the  two  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
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The  unifonaity  of  temperature  tiins  produced,  ia  highly  favorable  to  animal  and 
vejtetable  life.  The  most  delicate  Jruiis  and  plants  are  nused  without  injury; 
while  foar  or  five  degrees  further  south,  they  are  destroyed  by  Hie  early  froBta.  It 
18  a  singular  fact,  that  Lake  Superior  never  freezes  in  (he  middle;  and  along  the 
shores,  the  ice  seldom  extends  out  more  than  fifteen  to  twenty  miles.  The  temper- 
ature of  its  waters  rarely,  if  ever  change,  and  are  almost  always  at  40  deg.  Fahren- 


heit—the maximum  densi^  of  water.  I  rarely  omitted  taking  a  morning  bath 
during  my  exploring  cruises  along  the  south  shore  of  the  lake,  m  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  and  found  the  temperature  of  the  water  near  the  shore, 
much  warmer  than  that  along  the  Dorth  shore.  I  also  observed  a  rise  and  fall  in 
the  water — or  a  tidular  motion,  frequently.  In  midsummer,  the  climate  is  delightr 
ful  beyond  comparison,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  air  is  softly  bracing.  The 
winds  are  variable,  and  rarely  continue  for  more  than  two  or  three  days  in  the 
same  quarter.  We  have  no  epidemics,  no  endemics;  miasmatic  affections,  with 
their  countless  ills,  are  unknown  here ;  and  the  luster  of  the  languid  eye  is  restored, 
the  paleness  of  the  faded  cheek  disappears  when  brought  into  our  midst  The 
purity  of  the  atmosphere  makes  it  j)eouIiarly  adapted  to  all  those  afflicted  with  pal- 
monary  complaints,  and  such  a  thing  m  conmmption  produced  by  the  climate,  ia 
wholly_  unknown.  Fever  and  ague,  that  terrible  scourge  of  Illinois,  Kanzas  and 
Iowa,  is  rapidly  driven  away  before  the  pure  and  refreshing  breezes  which  come 
down  from  the  north-west;  and  thousands  of  invalids  from  the  states  below,  have 
already  found  here  a  safe  retreat  from  their  dreaded  enemy.  It  is  also  a  singular 
fact,  that  persons  suffering  from  asthma  or  phthisis,  have  been  greatly  relieved,  or, 
in  some  instances,  permanently  cured  by  a  residence  in  this  elimata  Having  had 
much  experience  in  camping  out  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  sleeping  con- 
stantly on  the  sandy  beach,  with  and  without  a  tent,  a  few  feet  from  the  water's 
edge,  I  wonid  say,  give  me  the  open  air  in  summer  to  the  conSnement  of  the  best 
houses  ever  constructed.  It  is  never  very  dark  in  this  latitude,  and  the  northern 
lights  are  usuaUy  visible  every  clear  night  Although  myself  and  companions 
were  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather  on  our  exploring  excursions— with  feet  wet 
every  day,  and  nearly  all  day,  sleeping  on  the  beach,  exposed  to  heavy  dew,  yet  not 
one  of  the  party  ever  suffered  from  exposure  I  Dr.  Owen,  the  celebrated  United 
States  geologist,  says:  'At  the  Pembina  settlement  (in  latitude  49  deg.),  to  a  popu- 
liition  of  five  thousand,  there  was  but  a  single  physician,  and  he  told  me,  that  wfth- 
out  an  additionii]  salary  allowed  him  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  the  diseases  of 
the  settlement  would  not  afford  him  a  living,' " 

The  Copper  districts  are  Ontonagon,  Portage  Lake  and  Kewenaw  Point  The 
prinoipal  iron  district,  Marquette.  The  principal  mines  in  the  Ontonagon  district 
are  the  Minnesota,  Central  and  Rockland ;  in  the  Portage  Lake,  Pewaubie,  Quincy, 
Franklin  and  Isle  Eoyale;  and  in  the  Kewenaw  Point,  Cliff,  Copper  Falls,  North- 
west and  Central.  The  value  of  the  copper  product,  in  1860,  was  about  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

The  existence  of  rich  deposits  of  copper  in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  has  been 
known  from  the  earliest  times.  Father  OJaude  Allouez,  the  Jesuit  missionary  who 
founded  the  mission  of  St  Mary,  in  1&68,  savs  that  the  Indians  respect  this  lake 
as  a  divinity,  and  make  sacrifices  to  it,  partly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  ite  magni- 
tude, or  for  its  goodness  in  furnishing  them  with  fishes.  He  farther  adds,  that  be. 
neath  its  waters  pieces  of  copper  are  found  of  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  which 
the  savi^es  often  preserved  as  so  many  divinities.  Other  published  deseriptions 
speak  of  it  Charlevoix,  who  visited  the  west  in  1722,  says  that  the  copper  here 
is  so  pure  that  one  of  the  monks,  who  was  bred  a  goldsmith,  made  from  it  several 
sacramental  articles. 

Recent  developments  show  that  the  mines  were  probably  worked  by  the  same 
mysterious  race  who,  anterior  to  the  Indians,  built  the  monnds  and  ancient  works 
of  thewest  In  the  latter  have  been  found  various  copper  trinkets  bespangled 
with  silver  scales,  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper,  while  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake  itself,  abandoned  mines,  filled  by  the  accumulation  of  ages,  have 
recently  been  re-opened,  the  existence  of  which  was  unknown,  even  to  the  tradt 
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tions  of  the  preaent  race  of  Indians.  There  have  been  found  remains  of  cop- 
per utensils,  in  the  form  of  knives  and  chisels ;  of  stone  hammers  to  the  amount  of 
cart  loads,  some  of  which  ate  of  immense  aize  and  weight;  of  wooden  howls  for 
boiling  water  from  the  mines,  and  numerous  leters  of  wood,  used  in  raising  maBs  . 
copper  Co  the  surface. 


The  Copper  and  Iron  Region  on  iMke  Superior. 

The  first  Buglishman  who  ever  visiWd  the  copper  region  waa  Alex.  Henrj.  the 
trader.  In  August,  176S,  lie  wa«  shown  bj  the  Indians  a  mass  of  pure  copper,  on 
Ontonagon  River,  ten  miles  from  its  mouth,  that  weighed  3,S0O  pounds;  it  is  now 
in  Washington  City,  and  forma  part  of  the  Waahington  monument  He  cut  off  a 
piece  of  iOO  iba.  weight  with  an  ase  The  first  mining  company  on  Lake  Superior 
waa  organized  by  this  enterprising  explorer.  In  1770,  he,  with  two  others,  having 
interested  the  iJuke  of  Glouceater  and  other  English  noblemen,  built  a  barge  at 
Point  aux  Pius,  and  laid  the  keei  of  a  sloop  of  forty  tuns.  They  were  in  search 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  expected  to  make  their  fortunes.  The  enterprise  failed, 
and  the  AmerioMi  Revolution  occurring,  for  a  time  caused  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  countiy  to  be  forgotten. 

Dr.  Franklin,  commissioner  for  negotiatine  the  peace  between  England  and  her 
lost  colonies,  purpoaely  drew  the  boundary  line  through  Lake  Superior,  si 
throw  this  rich  mineral  region,  of  the  esistenee  of  which  he  was  then  awar  , 
in  (he  possession  of  the  United  States.  He  afterward  stated  that  future  genera- 
tions would  pronounce  this  the  greatest  service  he  had  ever  given  to  his  country. 

The  celebrated  Connecticut-born  traveler,  Capt.  Jonathan  Carver,  visited  these 
tegions  in  1769,  and  in  his  travels  dwells  upon  their  mineral  wealth.  The  first 
dettnite  information  in  regard  to  the  metallic  resources  of  Lake  Superior,  was  pub- 
lished in  1H4I,  by  Dr.  Douglas  Houghton,  geologist  tfl  the  state  of  Michigan.  In 
1843,  the  Indian  title  to  the  country  was  extinguished   by  a  treaty  with  the  Chip- 

fiewas,  and  settlers  came  in,  among  them  several  Wisconsin  miners,  who  selected 
iirge  tracts  of  land,*  including  many  of  those  now  occupied  by  the  beat  mines  in 
the  country.     In  the  summerof  l!i44,  the  first  mining  operations  were  commenced 
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on  Eagle  Kiver,  by  the  Lake  Saperior  Copper  Company.  They  sold  out  after  two 
or  tliree  years'  labor,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  they  were  upoa  a  vein  whioh 
proved  rich  in  copper,  now  known  as  the  Cliff  Mine. 

The  first  mining  operationu  brought  b>  light  many  masses  of  native  copper  which 
contained  silver.  Thia  caused  great  excitement  in  the  eastern  cities,  and,  with  the 
attendant  exaggerations,  brought  on"  the  copper ^ever,"  so  that  theneit  year,  1845, 
the  shores  of  Keweenaw  Point  were  whitened  with  the  tents  of  speculators.  The 
next  year  the  fever  reached  its  hight,  and  speculations  in  worthless  stocks  c 
tinued  until  1847,  when  the  bubble  had  burst  Many  were  ruined,  and  the  co 
try  almost  deserted,  and  of  the  many  companies  formed  few  only  had  aotnally 
gaged  in  mining.  They  were,  mostly,  merely  stock  gambling  aehemes.  Ni 
about  one  third  of  all  the  copper  produced  on  the  globe  comes  from  thia  regi 
Such  is  its  surprising  richness,  that  the  day  may  not  be  very  distant  when  its  .._ 
nual  product  will  exceed  the  present  product  from  all  the  other  mines  worked  by 
man  combined. 

We  continue  this  subject  from  avaluable  article,  published  in  1860,  in  the 
Detroit  Tribune,  on  the  copper  and  iron  interest  of  Michigan.  The  notes 
are  entirely  from  other  sources: 

This  great  interest  of  Michigan  was  first  brought  into  public  notice  by  the  enor- 
mous speculations  and  the  mad  fever  of  1845.  Thelargespurof  country  which  pro- 
jects far  out  into  the  lake,  having  its  base  resting  on  a  line  drawn  across  from 
L'Anse  Bay  to  Ontonagon,  and  the  Porcupine  Mountaioa  for  its  spine,  became  the 
El  Dorado  of  all  oopperdom  of  that  day.  In  this  year  the  first  active  operations 
Were  commenced  at  the  Cliff  Mine,  just  back  of  Eagle  Itiver  harbor.  Three  years 
later,  in  1848,  work  was  undertaken  at  the  Minesota,  some  fifteen  miles  back  from 
the  lake  at  Ontonagon, 

The  history  of  the  copper  mines  on  Lake  Superior  shows  that  even  the  best  mines 
disappointed  the  owners  in  the  beginning.  We  give  the  facta  relative  to  the  three 
mines  at  present  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  to  illustrate  ^ia.  The  Cliff  Mine 
was  discovered  in  1845,  and  worked  three  years  without  much  sign  of  success;  it 
changed  hands  at  the  very  moment  when  the  vein  was  opened  which  proved  after- 
ward to  be  so  exceedingly  rich  in  copper  and  silver,  producing  now  on  an  average 
1,500  tuns  of  stamp,  barrel,  and  maaa  copper  per  annum. 

The  Minesota  Mine  was  diacovered  in  1848,  and  for  the  first  three  years  gave 
no  Tery  encouraging  results.  The  first  large  maaa  of  native  copper  of  about  seven 
tuns  waa  found  in  a  pit  made  by  an  ^neient  race.  After  that  discovery  much  mo- 
ney was  spent  before  any  further  indications  of  copper  were  found.  This  mine 
yields  now  about  2,000  tons  of  copper  per  annum,  and  declared  for  the  year  1858 
a  net  dividend  of  8300,000,  The  dividends  paid  since  1852  amount  to  upward  of 
11,500,000  on  a  paid  up  capital  of  $66,000.* 

•"Thenostto  theetoakholderaor  the  Cliff  Mine  was  $1S  SD  per  ebsre  on  0,000  eharea,  and 
the  to U1  cash  paid  in  was  ;ilD,g05,  The  higheal;  selling  prise  net  e bare  has  been  $24S. 
The  ;ears  1849, 1816  and  1847  not  a  dollar  of  returns  fame  from  tbe  enterprise.  In  1S48 
the  mine  naa  so  far  opened  as  to  be  worked  with  profit.  Since  tben  the  dividends  ia  round 
numbcis  bale  been,  in  1819,  $60,000;  18&0,  {S4,00D  ;  IS&l,  $60,000  ;  18&2, 100,000 ;  1853, 
$90,000;  1854,  $108,000;  1S»5, $78,000;  1858, $180,000  ;  1857,  $180,000  ;  and  1853, $209,000, 
Up  to  Jan.  1,  1869,  the  dividends  paid  stoekbotders,  added  to  tbe  caah,  copper  and  copper 
ore  on  band,  amounted  to  over  $3,700,000. 

Tbe  cost  to  tbe  Blochbolders  of  tbe  ^linesota  Mine  was  $3  per  share  oa  20,000  shares,  and 
tbe  total  cash  paid  in,  as  above  stated,  $66,000.  Tbe  btgbest  eelling  price  per  share  baa 
been  $110.  In  1818,  $14,000  was  expended,  and  $1,700  worth  of  copper  produced;  in  1849, 
eipenditnres,  $28,000,  coppei  produced,  $U, 000  ;  1850,  Ei pen ditu res,  $58,000,  copper  pro- 
duced, $29,000 !  in  1851,  expenditures,  $88,000,  copper  produced,  $90,000.  In  1852,  the  fifth 
year  from  the  beginning,  the  mine  bad  been  so  far  opened  that  ore  in  greater  qusntilies 
eould  he  taken  ont,  and  the  first  dividend  waa  declared  :  it  was  $30,000  ;  in  1853,  dividend, 
$60,000;  1854,  $90,000;  1895,  200,000;  and  in  1856,  $300,000;  since  then  tbe  dividends 
have  been  about  $200,000  per  annnm.  In  all  tie  stockholders  have  received  more  than  a 
roitlion  of  money  for  their  original  investment  of  $66,000,  a  fair  reward  for  their  five  years 
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The  same  has  been  experienced  at  the  Pewahio  Mine.  That  mine  commenced 
operations  in  the  year  1855,  with  an  eapenditure  of  $26,357,  which  produced 
$1,080  worth  of  copper;  the  second  year  it  expended  840,820,  and  produced  $31,- 
492  of  copper;  in  1857,  $54,484  of  expenses  produced  $44,058  worth  of  copper;  in 

eouDtries.  That  correct  information  shonld  be  di!Bemina1*d  npon  this  Bubjeet,  ia  dae  to  the 
asaiatanoe  required  for  an  early  deTelopmentof  the  immenae  natnral  mineral  wealth  that  onr 
oonntry  posseaaea.  Hence  we  lengthen  this  note  hj  alatiatioa  of  anoceatful  British  mines,  aa 
given  by  a  nritec  familiar  with  the  anbjeot ; 

"ffB4a«»(i-«eftara.'W'isonBof  thoeBsenteneoa  in  every  one's  mouth  to  indicate  Bitra- 
ordinary  good  fottnne.  Phrasea  like  these,  paaaing  into  popular  every  day  nae,  mnat  orig- 
inate in  some  great  tputb  impresaed  npon  the  pnblic  mind.  This  ejipreaaion  is  donhtleaa  of 
foreign  origin,  for  the  Amenoana  know  bo  little  of  mining,  that  all  enterprisea  of  tKia  kind 
are  by  them  reproaohfully  termed  epeculaHve.  Yet,  when  conduated  on  correct  busineaa 
prinoiplea,  and  with  knowledge,  few  inveatmenta  are  more  oertain  than  thoae  made  in  thia 
naefnl  branch  of  industry. 

"Thia  atatomentean  now  well  be  believed  which  baa  lately  been  made  by  the  London  Min- 
ing Jonrnal,  that  'taking  all  tie  inreatmentB  madein  thatcountry  (England)in  miningenter- 
priaeB  (other  than  ooal  and  iron]  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  at  KomB  and  abroad,  the  returns 
from  the  good  rnines  have  paid  a  larger  intereat  npon  the  enlin  outlay  than  is  realized  in  ajiy 

"  The  eiaet  Sgurea  are,  for  mining,  an  annu 
ments  4  8-10  per  cent.     Amount  of  divideuda 

Thia  is  aonbfleaa  owing  to  the  fact  that  In  England  mining  is  treated  ae  a  regolar  buai- 
nesa,  and  is  never  undertaken  by  thoae  who  are  not  willing  to  devote  the  aame  attention, 
time,  and  money  to  it,  that  are  eonaidered  necessary  to  the  snoeess  of  any  other  bnainesa  '' 

We  have  before  us  a  list  of  twenty  three  English  Mining  Companies,  showing,  first,  the 
number  of  aharea  of  each ;  second,  the  eaah  cost  per  share  ;  third,  the  present  selling  price 
per  share ;  and  fourth,  the  amount  paid  in  dividends  per  share.     The  mines  worked  are 

Prom  this  list  we  gather  the  following  facts,  which  we  express  in  round  numbers :  These 
twenty-three  companies  invested  in  their  enlerprisea  one  million  and  forty  thonaand  dollars. 
The  present  value  of  their  property  is  eight  millions  of  dollars.  Theshareholders  have  re- 
ceived in  dividends  fourteen  millions  of  dollara.  The  average  oost  per  share  was  aisty  ■  Ave 
dollars.  The  present  selling  prioe  per  (hare  ia  five  hundred  and  two  dollara;  and  the 
amount  of  dividends  received  per  share,  eight  hnndrod  and  aeventy-lhree  dollara. 

What  other  branch  of  industry  will  average  snob  retuma  aa  these  7  And  is  it  not  owing 
to  the  ignoraiKe  of  the  business  men  of  the  United  titatea  as  to  the  actual  /n«s  of  mining, 
when  legitimately  puraued,  that  baa,  in  a  measure,  prevented  our  indnatry  from  being  partly 
directed  in  that  channel  T  -J  6  !•       J 

Prom  the  list  we  group  some  of  the  most  sncccssful  of  the  mines,  arranging  the  statiatics 
so  that  they  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  They  dwarf  by  comparison  all  ordinary  investments 
by  the  immensity  of  their  returns. 

Jamaica,  Leid  Mine.  No.  of  shares  76.  Amount  paid  per  share  $19.  Present  price  per 
Bhare,_$250.     Total  amount  paid  in,  $1,444.     Present  value,  $190,000.     Increase  value  on 

Wheal  Bamet,  Copper.  No.  of  shares, . 
price  per  share,  $2,050.  Total  amount  pa 
erease  in  value,  eighty  times. 

,?otrfft  Carndim,  Copper,  No.  of  shares,  25B.  Cost  per  share,  $12  30.  Presei 
share,  $l,fiOO.  Total  amount  paid  in,  $3,200.  Present  value,  J384,flOO.  Inorei 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  timea. 

Wheal  BaUer,  Copper.  Ho.  of  ahares,  256.  Amount  paid  per  share,  $25.  I 
per  share,  $3,095.  Total  eaah  capital,$B,5flO,  Present  caah  value,$792,00O.  Int 
one  hundred  and  twenty-fonr  times. 

Bmon  Greal  Cmaola,  Copper.  No.  of  shares,  1,024.  Amount  paid  per  shart 
ent  prioe  per  shore,  (2,050.  Total  cash  capital,  $6,120.  Present  caah  valne 
Increase  ratue  per  share  more  than  four  hundred  times. 

Taking  the  above  five  mines  together,  and  the  sum  of  the  original  cash  capi 
by  the  stockholders  was,  in  round  numbers,  seventy-nine  thousand  dollars,  and 
combined  value  of  the  inveatmenta,  reckoning  them  at  the  present  aelline  prioe  o 
is  over  /oKr  and  a  half  milliom  of  dollar,. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  laterstalistlcs  than  theae  have  ODme  to  hand 
Annual  Mining  Sheet,  containing  atatigtioa  of  the  copper  mines  of  Cornwall 
ending  June  30, 1850. 

It  appeara  from  these  that  during  the  past  year  the  laat  mentioned  mine- 
Great  Consols/  turned  out  23,748  grosa  tuns  of  copper.     On  the  lat  of  June  la> 
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1858,  the  amount  oxpendpd  was  $101,152,  and  the  receipts  for  copper  $"6  51S     the 
total  expense  amounts  to  fiAftl*)  and  the  total  reeeifts  for      pper  to  *lji  168 


It  is  scarcely  ten  years  that  mining  has  been  properly  commenced  in  that  re- 
mote region.  At  that  time  it  was  difficult,  on  account  of  the  rapids  of  St  Mnrja 
Kiver,  to  approach  it  by  water  with  large  craft.  Being  more  tfian  a  thousand  miles 
distant  from  the  center  of  the  Union,  destitute  of  all  the  requirements  for  the  de- 
velopment of  mines,  every  tool,  every  part  of  machinery,  every  mouthful  of  pro- 
vision had  to  he  hauled  over  the  rapids,  boated  along  the  shores  for  hundreds  of 
miles  to  the  copper  region,  and  there  often  carried  on  the  back  of  man  and  beast 
to  the  place  where  copper  was  believed  to  esislL  Every  stroke  of  the  pick  cost 
tenfold  more  than  in  populated  districts;  every  disaster  delayed  the  operations  for 
weeks  and  months. 

The  opening  of  the  Sault  Canal  has  changed  all  this  and  added  a  wonderful  im- 
petus to  the  business,  the  mining  interests,  and  the  development  of  the  Lake  Su- 
.periop  country.     Nearly  one  hundred  different  vesscla,  steam  and  sail,  have  been 
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which,  like  Eidd'a  treasHre  is  never  found  again.  None  but  tbosa  uaad  from  j 
Bineaa  ot  mining,  and  for  the  very  meloh  mined  /or,  are  flt  to  conduct  the  busin. 
a;  hut  the  mechanioal  educaUon  to  open  a  mine,  and  the  skill  to  work  the 
iled  with  a  knowledge  of  geology  and  chemiatry,  and  more  eapeoiallj  that  ii 

mt,  will  conduct  an  ent^rpriee  of  the  kind  to  any  but  a  diaaatroua  issue. 

Ai^ide  from  this,  such  has  been  the  selfishness,  igooranca  nod  negleot  of  thoa< 

IS  country  who  have  hud  the  control  of  these  enterprises,  that  let  anj  mine  p 
fairlf,  an  inrestment  in  its  Block  ia  now  regarded  as  silly  as  n  purchase  i 
is  said  that  sii  millions  of  dollars  were   lost  during  "  the  oopper  fever"  o 

rior,  munb  of  it  indirect]}-  stolen  by  smooth  talking  gentlemen,  regarded  a 

long  their  neighbors. 
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engaged  the  past  season  in  its  trade,  and  the  namber  of  these  is  destined  largely  to 
increase  year  liy  year,  an  indication  of  the  growth  of  business  and  the  opening  up 
of  tlie  country.  For  the  growth  in  the  copper  interest  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the 
shipnienta  from  that  region  year  by  year.  These,  in  gross,  are  as  followa;  in  IfiSS, 
2,535  tuns;  1854,3,500;  1855,4,5*4;  1856,5,35?;  1857,6,094;  1858,  6,025;  1859, 
6,245;  and  in  1860,  estimated,  9,000. 

The  same  facta  of  development  would  hold  generally  true,  with  regard  t«  the 
other  industrial  interests  of  that  vast  country. 

It  remains  yet  almost  wholly  "a  waste,  howling  wilderness.  At  Marquette, 
Portage  I-ake,  Copper  Harbor,  Eagle  Eiver,  Eagle  Harbor,  and  Ontonagon,  and 
the  mines  adjacent,  are  the  only  places  where  the  primeval  forests  had  given  place 
to  the  enterprise  of  man,  and  these,  in  comparison  with  the  whole  extent  of  terri- 
tory embraced  in  this  region,  are  but  mere  insignificant  patches.  What  this  coun- 
try may  become  years  hence,  it  would  defy  ali  speculations  now  to  predict,  but 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  wfll  exceed  the  most  sanguine  eipecta- 

The  copper  region  is  divided  into  three  districts,  vis:  the  Ontonagon,  the  Ke- 
weenaw Point,  and  the  Portage  Lake.  Each  district  has  some  peculiarities  of 
product,  the  first  developing  more  masses,  while  the  latter  are  more  prolific  in 
vein-rock,  the  copper  being  scattered  throughout  the  rock. 

There  have  been  since  1845  no  less  than  116  copper  raining  companies  organized 
under  the  genera!  law  of  Michigan.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  and  now  in 
use  or  which  has  been  paid  out  in  explorations  and  improvements,  and  lost,  is  es- 
timated by  good  judges  at  $6,000,000.  The  nominal  amount  of  capital  stock  in- 
vested in  aU  the  companies  which  have  charters  would  reach  an  indefinite  number 
of  millions  As  an  offset  lo  this,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Cliff  and  Minnesota 
mines  have  returned  over  $2,000,000  in  dividends  from  the  beginning  of  their  ope- 
rations, and  the  value  of  these  two  mines  will  more  than  cover  the  whole  amount 
spent  in  mining,  and  for  ail  the  extcavngant  undertakings  which  have  been  entered 
upon  and  abandoned.  While  success  has  been  the  exception  and  failure  the  rule 
in  copper  speculations,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  eiceptions  are  remarka- 
bly tempting  ones.  Doubtless  there  is  immense  wealth  stil!  to  be  developed  in 
these  enterprises,  and  this  element  of  wealth  in  the  Lake  bupenor  region  is  yet 
to  assume  a  magnitude  now  unthought  of  ■  i.     ■ 

The  copper  is  smelted  mainly  in  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  Boston,  the  works  in 
Detroit  being  the  largest  There  is  one  establishment  at  Pittsburg  which  does 
most  of  the  smelting  for  the  Cliff  Mine;  one  at  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  and  one  at  New 
Haven  Ct  There  are  two  at  niiltimore,  but  they  are  engaged  on  houth  American 
mineral  The  Bmoe  Mines,  on  the  Canada  aide  of  Lake  Huron,  have  recently  put 
smelting  works  in  operation  on  their  location.  Prior  to  this  the  mineral  was  bai^ 
reled  up  and  shipped  to  London,  being  taken  over  as  baUast  in  packet  ships  at  low 

The  amount  of  copper  smelted  in  Detroit  we  can  only  judge  by  the  amount 
landed  here,  but  this  will  afford  a  pretty  accurate  estimate.  The  number  of  tuns 
landed  here,  in  1859,  was  3,088.  The  copper  yield  of  Lake  Superior  will  pfoauce 
between  60  and  70  per  cent,  of  ingot  copper,  which  is  remarkably  pure.  Ihe  net 
product  of  the  mines  for  1859  is  worth  in  the  markets  of  the  world  nearly  or  quite 
$2  000  000.  This  large  total  shows  the  capabilities  of  thia  region  and  affords  us 
some  basis  of  calculation  as  to  the  value  and  probable  extent  of  its  future  devel- 
opments. Beside  this  amount,  already  noticed,  as  landed  at  Detroit,  there  were 
1,268  tuns  brought  there  from  the  Bruce  Mines,  and  sent  to  London. 

There  are  indications  that  Michigan  is  slowly  but  surely  taking  the  rank  to  which  she 
is  entitled,  in  the  manufacture  as  well  as 'production  of  Iron.  Tlie  first  shmroeat  of  pig 
iron  of  any  consequence  was  made  by  the  Pioneer  Company  in  the  fall  ol  l»5tl. 

The  Lake  Superior  iron  has  been  proclaimed  the  beat  in  the  world,  a  proposition  that 
none  can  successfully  refute.  Its  quali^ea  are  becoming  known  m  quarters  where  it  would 
naturally  baexpected  its  superioritv  would  be  admitted  reluctantly, if  at  all.  It  la  now  sent 
to  New  'York  and  Ohio,  and  even  to  Pennsjlvania— an  agency  for  its  sale  having  been 
established  in  Pittsburg,     For  gearing,  shafting,  cranks,  flangea,   —      --  '      "  ° 

means  to  add,  car  wheels,  no  other  should  be  used,  provided  it  <•"" 
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A  large  amount  of  capital  \i  Inveated  in  the  iron  interest  in  Michigan— over  two  millions 
of  dollars. 

Marquette  is  the  odIj  point  on  Lake  Superior  where  the  iron  ore  deposits  have  boon 
worked.  Tliere  are  deposits  of  iron  in  the  mountains  back  of  L'Anse,  but  this  wonderful 
region  leaves  nothing  more  to  be  desired  for  the  present.  At  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles 
trom  the  lake,  are  to  be  found  iron  mountains,  named  the  Sharon,  Burt,  Lake  Superior, 
Cleveland,  Collins,  and  Barlow,  while  eight  miles  furtherbaek  lie  the  Ely  and  St.  Clair 
mountains.  Three  of  these  mountains  are  at  present  worked,  tho  Sharon,  the  Cleaveland, 
and  the  Lake  Superior,  and  contain  enough  ore  to  supply  tlieworld  for  generations  to  come. 
The  mountdns  further  back  embrace  tracts  of  hundreds  of  acres  rising  to  a  hight  ot  Irom 
four  to  six  hundred  feet,  which  there  is  every  reraon  to  believe,  from  the  eiplorations  made, 
are  solid  iron  ore.  The  eitent  of  the  contents  of  these  mountains  is  pcEfectly  fabulous,  in 
fitot,  80  enormous  as  almost  to  baffle  computation.  The  ore,  loo,  is  remarkably  rich,  yield- 
ing about  seventy  per  cent,  of  pure  metal.  There  are  now  in  operation  at  Marquette  three 
iron  mining  companies  and  two  blast  furnaces  for  making  charcoal  pig  iron,  the  Pioneer 
and  Meigs,  The  Pioneer  has  two  stacks  and  a  capacity  of  twen^  tniis  pig  iron  per  day; 
the  Meigs  one  stack,  capable  of  turning  out  about  eleveu  tuna.  The  Northern  Iron  Com- 
pany is  building  a  large  bituminous  coal  furnace  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chocolate  River,  three 
miles  south  of  Marquette,  which  will  be  in  operation  early  in  the  summer. 

Each  of  the  mining  companies,  the  Jackson,  Cleveland  and  Lake  Superior,  have  docks 
at  the  hacbor  for  shipment,  extending  out  into  the  spacious  and  beautiful  bay  which  lies 
in  front  of  Marquette,  to  a  sufficient  length  to  enable  vessels  of  the  largest  dimensions  to 
lie  bv  their  side  and  be  loaded  directly  from  the  cars,  which  are  run  over  the  vessels  and 
"  dumped  "  into  shutes,  which  are  made  to  empty  directly  into  che  holds.  The  process  of 
loading  is  ther^ore  very  eipeditious  ajid  easy. 

The  amount  of  shipments  of  ore  for  1859,  from  Marquette  to  the  ports  below,  reaches 
75,00(1  gross  tuns  in  round  numbers,  and  the  shipments  of  pi^  iron,  6,000  gross  tuns  more. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  amount  at  Marquette  when  navigation  closed,  the  amount  at 
the  mines  ready  to  be  brought  down,  and  the  amount  used  on  the  spot.  This  will  give  a 
total  product  of  the  iron  mines  of  Michigan,  for  the  past  year,  of  between  ninety  and  o'ae 
havdred  thousand  lam.  These  mining  companies  simply  mine  and  ship  the  ore  and  sell  it. 
Their  profit  ranges  between  seventy-five  cents  and  one  dollar  per  tun. 

The  quality  of  the  iron  of  Lake  Superior  is  conceded  by  all  to  be  the  best  in  tlie  world, 
as  the  analysis  of  Prof  Johnston,  which  we  reprodnce,  shows.  The  table  shows  the  rela- 
tive strength  per  square  inch  in  pounds:  Salisbury,  Ct„  iron,  58,009;  Swedish  (best),  58,- 
184;  English  cable,  58,105;  Centre  county.  Pa.,  59,400;  Essei  county,  N.T.,  59,962; 
Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  58,661;  Russia  (best),  76,069;  Common  English  and  Americau, 
30,000;  Lake  Superior,  89,5^3, 

The  manufacture  of  pic  iron  at  Marquette  wiU  probably  be  carried  on  even  more  exten- 
sively, as  the  attention  ot^capilalistB  is  directed  to  it.  The  business  may  be  extended  in- 
definitely, as  the  material  is  without  limit,  and  the  demand,  thus  far,  leaving  nothing  on 

These  facts  eihibit  the  untold  wealth  of  Michigan  in  u:on  alone,  and  point  with  certain- 
ty  to  an  extent  of  business  that  will  add  millions  to  our  invested  capital,  dot  our  state  with 
iron  manufactories  of  al!  kinds,  and  furnish  regular  employment  to  tens  of  thousands  of 
our  citizens,  while  our  raw  material  and  our  wares  shall  be  found  in  all  the  principal  mar- 
kets of  the  worid. 

In  tlie  mining  regions  are  the  following  towns,  the  largest  of  which  has 
1,200  BOula.  Ontonagon  is  at  the  mouth  of  Ontonagon  River,  and  is  the 
largest  mining  depot.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Minnesota  Mine,  and  will  in 
time  have  a  railroad  conneetion  with  Milwaukie  and  Chicago,  and  eventually 
with  Cincinnati,  heavy  grants  of  land  having  been  made  through  Michigan 
to  aid  in  the  enterprise  :  also  with  the  Canadian  railroads.  Ewle  River  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Cliff  and  several  othermines.  EagleHarhor,  Copper  Harbor, 
and  Fort  WilMm,  the  latter  a  delightful  summer  resort,  all  are  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  itfaroae«e  is  the  iron  city  of  Lake  Superior:  a  railroad  is 
constructing  and  partly  finished,  to  connect  it  with  Little  Noquet  Bay,  117 
miles  distant,  on  Lake  Michigan. 

We  conclude  this  notice  of  this  district  by  a  description  of  Life  at  the 
Mines,  as  given  by  a  visitor  to  the  Cliff. 

The  situation  of  the  Cliff  Mine  is  one  of  great  picturesqueness.  The  valloy  which  is 
about  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  rango 
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of  monntaina,  whieli  sweeps  round  in  a  orescent  form,  trending  in  a  south-westerly  direc- 
Oon,  and  forming  the  west  boundary  of  the  Eagle  River.  Towfird  the  valley  these  moua- 
tains  present  a  front  of  maasiTe  grandeur,  being  mostly  perpendicular,  and  having  an  ele- 
Tation  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  above  the  valley. 

The  population  of  the  mine  location  is  set  down  at  about  twelve  hundred  persona.  Bach 
family  has  a  separate  cottage,  and  ifi  required  to  take  four  boarders.  This  system  of  di- 
viding the  populaUon  into  small  families  has  been  found  to  work  better  for  the  mine,  and 
to  be  more  salisfactory  to  the  miners  themselves,  than  the  eongregation  in  large  boarding 
houses.  The  population  consists  principally  of  Corniahmen,  the  miners  being  esclusiTely 
of  that  class.  The  mine  "captains"  ave  also  old  and  experienced  "  captains"  from  the 
copper  mines  of  Cornwall,  and  are  a  jolly,  good  tempered  set  of  men.  The  miners  them- 
Belves  appeal-  to  be  good  hamored,  sociable,  and  intelligent  in  everything  relating  to  their 

The  ordinary  labor  "at  grass"  is  mostly  done  by  Dutch,  Iiiah,  and  Canadian  French, 
The  breaking  of  the  rock  sent  up  from  below  is  prinrapally  done  by  the  Dutch,  the  Irish 
are  the  teamsters,  and  the  French  are  employed  in  a  variety  of  ways  on  the  surface.  From 
the  intense  national  antipathy  between  the  Cornish  and  the  Irish,  the  number  of  the  lattei 
employed  is  verv  small.  From  the  fact  of  the  Cliff  b^ng  so  old  and  extensive  a  mine, 
most  of  the  newlv  arrived  Cornish  make  directly  for  it,  tons  giving  the  managers  oppor- 
tunity to  select  th'e  best.  The  Cornish  miners  at  this  place  are  therefore  good  specimens 
of  their  class.  Their  dialect  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  section  of  Comwidl  from 
which  they  come,  some  speaking  with  but  a  slight  variation  from  the  usual  manner,  aiid 
others  having  a  vocabulary  and  intonation  of  voice  that  tender  their  conversation  bewii- 
dering  to  the  uninitiated.  ,,    ,    ..  jf.ii- 

The  location  comprisei  three  churches,  Episcopal,  Wesleyan  Methodist  and  CatHolic. 
In  addition  to  the  churches  there  is  a  well  built  school  house,  store,  provision  warehouse, 
and  other  buildings.  No  tavern  or  beer  shop  stands  within  the  location,  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic or  spiritous  liquors  being  forbidden  within  the  limits.  One  or  two  whisky  and  beer 
shops  stand  beyond  the  location.  Drunkenness  is  rigidly  interdicted  anywhere  on  the 
company's  property.  All  persons  living  on  the  location  are  treated  as  belonging  to  the 
general  tkmily,  and  are  subjected  to  a  code  of  rules.  The  miners  have  a  monthly  contri 
bution  reserved  from  their  wages  forthe  support  of  the  doctor,  who  attends  the  miners  and 
their  families  without  additional  charge. 

BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCHES,    ETC. 

Pontiac,  a  chief  of  the  Ottawa  tribe,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  dis- 
tinguislied  men  of  his  race  who  have  figured  Id  history.  Maj,  Borers,  who  knew 
him  and  the  tribes  over  whom  he  held  sway,  thus  speaks  of  tnem  in  1765  :  "Tlie 
Indians  on  the  lakes  are  generally  at  peace  with  each  other.  They  are  formed 
into  a  sort  of  empire,  and  the  emperor  is  selected  from  the  eldest  tribe,  which  i? 
the  Ottawas,  some  of  whom  inhabit  near  our  fort  at  Detroit,  but  are  most!) 
further  westward  toward  the  Mississippi,  Punieack  is  their  present  king  or  em 
peror,  who  certainly  ha«  the  largest  empire  and  greatest  authority  of  any  Indian 
chief  that  has  appeared  on  the  continent  since  our  acqnaintanco  with  it  He  puts 
on  an  air  of  majesty  and  princely  grandeur,  and  is  greatly  honored  and  revered 
by  his  subjects.'  ■    „    , 

"About  eight  miles  above  Detroit,  at  the  head  of  the  Detroit  Kiver,  is  Pechee 
Island,  a  green  spot,  set  amid  the  clearest  waters,  surrounded  by  dense  forests, 
at  all  times  cool  from  the  breezes  of  the  northern  lakes,  and  removed  from  the  rest 
of  the  world,  Pontiac  made  this  island  hisBummerre8idence,and  m  winter  lodged 
at  the  Ottawa  village  opposite,  on  the  Canadian  bank,  and  which  has  been  described 
as  having  been  situated  above  the  town  of  Detroit  Poetry  may  imagine  him  here, 
musing  upon  the  im-oads  of  the  English  and  the  declining  fortunes  of  his  ra-ce, 
and  looking  upon  the  gorgeous  domiun  which  was  spread  around  him,  and  which 
now  constitutes  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Michigan — as  a  territory  which  was 
soon  to  pass  from  his  hands.  To  this  land  he  held  a  right  of  pre-emption,  the  time 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  ran  not  1«  the  contrary;  and  superadded  to^  this,  a 
patent  from  the  Great  Spirit,  which  established  his  tide  on  solid  ground.'  —Lan- 
man's  Michigan. 

Pontiac  displayed  more  system  in  his  undertakings  than  anif  other  of  hia  race 
«f  whom  we  have  knowledge.    In  hia  vrar  of  1763,  which  is  justly  called  "Pon- 
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(iac's  War"  he  appointed  a  oommisaary,  issued  bills  of  credit,  all  of  which  ho 
afterward  cnrefully  redeemed.  He  made  his  billa  or  notes  of  bark,  on  which  wa^ 
a  drawing  or  figure  of  what  he  wanted  for  it  The  shape  of  an  otter,  the  insijEnia 
or  arms  of  his  nation  waa  drawn  under  the  required  article.  After  the  conquest 
of  Canada  by  the  Engliah,  Pontiac  sued  for  peace,  which  waa  granted.  When  tho 
American  Revolution  oommenced,  the  Americans  sent  messages  to  him  to  meat 
them  in  uounciL  He  was  inclined  to  do  so,  but  was  prevented,  from  time  to  time, 
b^  Gov.  Hamilton,  of  Detroit.  He  now  appeared  to  have  become  the  friend  of  the 
Engliah,  and  to  reward  his  attachment,  the  British  government  granted  him  a  lib- 
eral peneion.  It  is  related  that  his  fidelity  being  suspected,  a  spy  was  sent  to  ob- 
serve his  conduct.  As  he  was  acting  professedly  aa  a  British  agent  among  the 
Indiana  in  Illinois,  the  spy  discovered  that  Pontiac,  in  his  speech,  was  betraying 
the  British  interests,  and  thereupon  plunged  a  knife  into  his  heart 

Jama  Marguette,  the  celebrated  explorer  of  the  Miaaissippi,  and  one  of  the  moat 
zealous  of  that  extraordinary  class  of  men,  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  was  horn  in 
1637,  of  a  moat  ancient  and  honorable  family  of  the  city  of  Laon,  France,  and  en- 
tered, at  the  early  age  of  17,  the  Society  of  Jesus;  after  studying  and  teaching  for 
many  years,  he  was  invested  with  the  priesthood,  upon  which  he  at  once  sought  a 
mission  in  some  land  thatknew  not  God,  that  hemight  labor  there  to  hia  latest  breath, 
and  die  unaided  and  atone.  His  desire  was  gratified.  He  founded  the  missions  of 
St.  Marys,  St  Ignace  and  Mackinaw.  For  nine  years  he  labored  among  the  In- 
dians, and  was  enabled  tfl  preach  to  them  in  ten  different  languages,  "  In  his  va- 
rious excursions,"  says  Bancroft,  "he  waa  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  nature 
and  the  savage.  He  took  his  life  in  his  hands,  and  bade  them  defiance ;  waded 
through  water  and  through  snows,  without  the  comfort  of  a  fire ;  subsisted  on 
pounded  maize;  was  freqently  without  any  other  food  than  the  unwholesome  moss 
gathered  from  the  roeks;  traveled  far  and  wide,  but  never  without  peril.  Stilt, 
said  he,  life  in  the  wilderness  had  its  charms — his  heart  swelled  with  rapture,  as  he 
moved  over  the  waters,  transparent  aa  the  moat  limpid  Ibuntain." 


In  May,  1685,  as  he  waa  returning  up  Lake  Michigan  to  his  little  flock  at  Point 
Ignace,  from  one  of  his  missions  of  love  to  the  Indiana  of  the  Illinois,  he  felt  that 
his  final  hour  was  approaching.  Leaving  his  men  with  the  canoe,  he  Wded  at  the 
mouth  of  a  stream  running  from  the  peninsula,  and  went  a  little  apart  to  praj. 
As  much  time  passed  and  he  did  not  return,  they  called  to  mind  that  he  said  some- 
thing of  his  death  being  at  hand,  and  on  aniciously  going  to  seek  him  found  bim 
dead  where  he  had  been  praying.  They  dug  a  grave,  and  there  bnried  liie  holy 
man  in  the  sand. 

"  The  Indians  of  Mackinaw  and  vicinity,  and  also  those  of  Kaskaskia,  were  in 
great  sorrow  when  ihs  tidings  of  Marquette's  death  reached  them.  Not  long  after 
this  melancholy  event,  a  large  company  of  Ojibwas,  Ottawag,  and  Hurona,  who  had 
been  out  on  a  hunting  expedition,  landed  their  canoea  at  the  mouth  of  Marquette 
River,  with  the  intention  of  removing  hia  remains  to  Mackinaw.  They  had  heard 
of  his  desire  to  have  his  body  interred  in  the  consecrated  ground  of  St.  Ignatius, 
and  they  had  resolved  that  the  dying  wish  of  the  missionary  should  be  fiilfiUed. 
As  they  stood  around  in  silence  and  gaxed  upon  the  cross  that  marked  the  place 
of  hia  burial,  the  hearts  of  the  stem  warriors  were  moved.  The  bones  of  the  mis- 
sionary were  dug  up  and  placed  in  a  neat  box  of  bark  made  for  the  occasion,  and 
the  numerous  canoes  which  formed  a  large  fleet  started  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  with  nothing  but  the  sighs  of  the  Indians  and  the  dip  of  the  paddles  to  break 
the  silence  of  the  scene.  As  they  advanced  toward  Mackinaw,  the  funeral  cortege 
waa  met  by  a  large  number  of  canoes  bearing  Ottawas,  Hurona,  and  Iroquois,  and 
still  others  shot  out  ever  and  anon  to  join  the  fleet. 

When  they  arrived  in  sight  of  the  Point,  and  beheld  the  cross  of  St.  Ignatius  aa 
if  painted  against  the  northern  sky,  the  missionaries  in  charge  came  out  to  the 
beach  clad  in  veatments  adapted  to  the  occasion.  How  waa  the  scene  hightened 
when  the  priests  commenced,  as  the  canoe  bearing  the  remains  of  Marquette  nearcd 
the  shore,  to  chant  (be  re<jniem  for  the  dead.  The  whole  population  was  out,  en- 
tirely covering  the  beach,  and  as  the  procession  marched  up  tfl  the  chapel,  with 
cross  and  prayer,  and  tapers  burning,  and  laid  the  bark  box  beneath  a  pall  made 
in  the  form  of  a  coffin,  the  sons  and  daughteia  of  the  forest  wept    After  the  fuao 
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ral  service  was  ended,  the  coffin  was  placed  in  a  vault  m  the  middle  of  the  church, 
where,  the  Catholic  historian  sajs,  'Marquette  repoaes  as  the  guardian  angel  of 
the  Ottawa  misgiona.' 

'  He  was  the  first  and  last  white  man  who  ever  had  auch  an  assembly  of  the  wild 
Bona  of  the  forest  to  attend  him  to  his  grave. 

'  So  many  stirring  eventa  succeeded  each  other  after  this  period — first,  the  war 
between  the  English  Colonists  and  the  French;  then  the  Colonists  with  the  Indi- 
ans, the  Reyolutionary  war,  the  Indian  wars,  and  finally  the  war  of  1812,  with  the 
death  of  aU  those  who  witnessed  his  burial,  including  the  Fathers  who  officiated 
at  the  time,  whose  papers  were  lost,  together  with  the  total  destruction  and  evacu- 
ation of  this  mission  station  for  many  years,  naturally  obliterated  all  recollections 
of  the  transaction,  which  accounts  for  the  total  ignorance  of  the  present  inhabits 
ants  of  Point  St.  Ignatius  respecting  it  The  locality  of  his  grave  is  lost,  but  only 
until  the  archangel's  trump,  at  the  last,  shall  summon  him  from  his  narrow  grave, 
with  liiose  plumed  and  painted  warriors  who  now  lie  aronnd  him.'  " 

Gen.  Wm.  Hull  was  bom  in  Derby,  Conn.,  in  1753,  and  was  educated  at  Tale 
College.  Entering  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  he  performed  most  valuable  ser- 
vices and  behaved  bravely  on  many  a  battle  field.  Washington  regarded  him  as 
one  of  his  moat  useful  officers.  In  1805,  when  Michigan  was  erected  into  a  terri- 
tory, he  was  appointed  by  congress  its  governor.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  he 
was  commissioned  brigadier  general  "  Tn  the  comparatively  weak  fort  at  Detroit," 
Bays  Lossing,  "  he  was  invested  by  a  strong  force  of  British  and  Indians ;  and,  to 
save  his  command  from  almost  certain  destruction,  he  surrendered  the  fort,  his 
army  of  two  thousand  men,  and  the  territory,  to  the  enemy.  For  this  he  was  tried 
for  treason  and  cowardice,  and  being  unable  to  produce  certain  official  testimony 
which  subsequently  vindicated  his  character,  he  was  found  ^ilty  of  the  latter,  and 
sentenced  to  be  shot  The  president  of  the  United  States, '  in  consideration  of  his 
age  and  revolutionary  services,'  pardoned  him_,  but  a  cloud  was  upon  his  fame  and 
honor.  He  published  a  vindicatory  memoir,  in  1824,  which  changed  public  opin- 
ion in  his  favor.  Yet  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  effects  of  that  change.  He 
died  at  Newton,  on  the  29(h  of  November,  1825,  at  the  age  of  aevenh'-two  years. 
A  Memoir  of  General  Hull,  by  his  daughter  and  grandson,  was  published  in  1848, 
It  fully  mndicatea  the  character  of  the  injured  patriot,  by  documentary  evi- 
dence." 

Stevens  Thompson  Mason,  the  first  governor  of  the  afafe  of  Miohi^n,  was  the 
only  son  of  Gen.  John  Mason,  of  Kentucky,  but  was  bom  in  Tirginia  in  1812.  At 
the  early  age  of  19,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  and 
at  the  age  of  22  was  aetiuf;  governor.  In  1836,  at  24  years  of  age,  he  was  chosen 
governor  of  the  new  state.  He  was  again  elected  in  l'838,  and  died  in  1843,  when 
only  31  years  of  ^e. 

Gen.  Alexander  Maeomb,  was  the  son  of  an  English  gentleman,  born  in  the 
British  garrison  at  Detroit,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1782,  just  at  the  close  of  the  Kevo- 
lution.  His  father  subsequently  settled  at  New  York.  He  entered  the  army  at- 
a.  comet  at  an  early  age,  and  continued  in  the  service  until  his  death,  at  Washing 
ton  in  1841,  being  at  the  time  gen eral-in- chief  He  was  succeeded  by  Winfield 
Scott  He  was  an  excellent  officer,  and  for  his  services  at  the  battle  of  Platteburg, 
congress  presented  him  with  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  gold  medal. 

Dt.  Douglas  Houghton  was  bom  in  Tmy,  in  1809,  and  educated  for  the  medical 
profession.  In  1831,  he  was  appointed  surgeon  and  botanist  to  the  expedition  sent 
out  by  government  tfl  explore  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  and  made  an  able  re- 
port upon  the  botany  of  the  region  throu;;b  which  he  passed.  Settling  in  Detroit, 
to  practice  medicine,  he  was  appointed,  in  1837,  state  geologist.  In  1842,  he  was 
I  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  from  its  foundation  was  professor  in  the 
State  University.  His  life  was  one  of  incessant  labor,  and  he  accomplished  more 
than  any  man  living  in  developing  the  resources  of  Michi^n,  especially  its  min- 
eral wealth.  His  reports  upon  the  mineral  region  of  Lake  Superior,  first  aroused 
the  minds  of  diis  generation  to  the  vast  riches  that  lie  buried  beneath  its  soil.  He 
was  drovnied  in  October,  1845,  on  Lake  Superior.  While  coming  down  from  a 
portage  to  Copper  Harbor,  with  his  four  Indian  voyagevrs,  the  boat  was  swamped 
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in  a  storm,  near  the  mouth  of  Eagle  River,  Two  of  the  men  were  saved  by  bem" 
^rown  by  the  waves  upon  the  roeks  ten  feet  above  the  usual  Jevei  of  tbe 'waters" 
He  peciahed,  and  so  greatly  was  his  loss  felt  to  be  a  public  calaiaity,  that  he  is  often 
alluded  to  as  "the  lamented  Houghton,"  even  to  this  day. 

Gov.  Lewis  Caaa  was  bom  in  Bieter,  JSfew  Hampshire,  Oct  9, 1782.  "  Havina  re- 
ceived a  limited  education  at  his  native  place,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  he 
crossed  the  AJleghanj  Mountains  on  foot,  to  seek  a  home  in  the  "great  west."  tJien 
an  almost  unexplored  wilderness.  Settled  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  he  studied  law,  and 
was  successful.  Elected  at  twenty-five  to  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  he  originated  the 
bill  which  arrested  the  proceedings  of  Aaron  Burr,  and,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
was  the  first  blow  dven  to  what  is  known  as  Burr's  conspiracy.  In  1807  ho  was 
appointed,  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  marshal  of  the  sta,te,  and  held  the  office  tiU  the  latter 
part  of  1811,  when  he  volunteered  to  repel  Indian  aggressions  on  the  frontier  He 
was  elected  colonel  of  the  3d  regiment  of  Ohio  volunteers,  and  entered  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812,  Having 
by  a  difficult  march  reached  Detroit,  he  urged  the  immediate  invasion  of  Canada, 
and  was  the  author  of  the  proclamation  of  that  event  He  was  the  first  to  land  in 
arms  on  the  enemy's  shore,  and,  with  a  small  detachment  of  troops,  fought  and 
won  tile  hrst  battle,  that  of  the  Tarontoe.  At  the  subsequent  capitulation  of  De- 
troit, he  was  absent,  on  important  service,  and  regretted  that  his  command  and 
himself  had  been  included  in  that  capitulation.  Liberated  on  parol  he  repaired 
to  the  seat  of  government  to  re_port  the  causes  of  the  disaster,  and  the  failure  of 
the  campaign.  He  was  immediately  appointed  a  colonel  in  the  regular  army,  and, 
soon  after,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  having,  in  the  mean  time 
been  elected  major-general  of  the  Ohio  volunteers.  On  being  eichanged  and  re- 
leased from  parol,  he  again  repaired  to  the  frontier,  and  joined  the  army  for  the 
recovery  of  Michigan.     Being  at  that  time  without  a  command,  he  served  and  dis- 


tinguished himself;  as  a  volunteer  aid-de-eamp  to  Gen.  Harrison,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Thames.  He  was  appointed  by  President  Madison,  in  October,  1813,  governor  of 
Michigan.  His  position  combined,  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  chief  magistrate 
of  ft  civilized  community,  the  immediate  management  and  control,  as  superintend- 
ent, of  the  relations  with  the  numerous  and  powerful  Indian  tribes  in  that  region 
of  country.  He  condaeted  with  success  the  afiairs  of  the  territory  under  embar- 
rassing circumstances.  Under  his  sway  peace  was  preserved  between  the  whites 
and  the  treacherous  and  disaffected  Indians,  law  and  order  established,  and  the 
territory  rapidly  advanced  in  population,  resources,  and  prosperity.  He  held  this 
position  tiU  July,  1831,  when  he  was,  by  President  Jackson,  made  secretary  of 
war.  In  the  latter  part  of  1836,  President  Jackson  appointed  him  minister  to 
France,  where  he  remained  until  1842,  when  he  requestea  his  recall,  and  returned 
to  this  country.  In  January,  1845,  he  was  elected,  by  the  legislature  of  Michigan 
to  the  senate  of  the  United  States;  which  place  he  resigned  on  his  nomination,  in 
May,  1848,  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  by  the  political  party  to  which  he 
belongs.  After  the  election  of  his  opponent  (General  Taylor)  to  that  office  the 
legislature  of  his  state,  in  1849,  re-elected  him  to  the  senate  for  the  une  spired 'por- 
tion of  his  original  term  of  six  years.  When  Mr.  Buchanan  became  president,  he 
invited  Gen.  Caas  to  the  head  of  the  department  of  state,  in  which  position  he  has 
acquitted  himself  with  characteristic  ability.  He  has  devoted  some  attention  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  his  writings,  speeches,  and  state  papers  would  make  several 
volumes,  — Lanmaa  s  DUstionary  of  IT.  S.  Congreat. 
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THE      REBELLION 


MICHIGAN. 


During  the  first  two  years  of  the  war,  Michigan  aent  over  40,000 
troops  to  the  field  ;  and  to  the  last,  answered  promptly  all  calls.  Like 
her  sister  states  of  the  great  Northwest  she  engaged  earnestly  in  the 
contest,  and  etrack  many  heavy  blows  in  defense  of  the  national  life. 
In  the  armies  of  the  East  and  West  alike,  her  eons  have  made  an 
honorahle  record. 

The  venerable  Lewis  Cass,  the  most  eminent  citizen  known  to  her 
history,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  thus  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  the 
people  of  Detroit. 

Fbli.ow  CiTiZBsa: — I  am  sorry  you  have  not  selected  a  chairman  to  preeiiJe 
over  }'our  assemblaj;e  more  accustoined  to  such  a  task  and  more  competent  to  fill 
it  than  I  am.  But  while  feeling  my  inoompetenoj  1  am  encouraged  by  the  hope 
that  1  shall  find  in  yonr  kind  regard  an  excuse  for  any  errors  I  may  eommit— be- 
lieving it  is  mj  duty,  vfhile  I  can  do  but  little,  to  do  all  I  can  to  manifest  the  deep 
interest  I  feel  in  the  restoration  tii  peace  and  good  order  and  submission  bo  the 
law  of  every  portion  of  this  glorious  republic. 

I  can  not  take  this  seat  without  contrasting  the  situation  in  mhich  I  now  find 
myself  with  that  in  which  I  was  placed  on  this  very  spot  almost  fifty  years  ago. 

Then  in  the  days  of  our  weakness  we  were  subjected  to  dishonorable  capitula- 
tion, brought  about  by  the  imbecility  of  the  leader,  while  now  in  the  days  of  oor 
strength,  neither  treason  nor  weakness  can  permanently  aflect  the  holy  cause  to 
vbich  all  hands  and  hearts  are  pledged. 

Then  our  contest  was  legitimate  war,  waged  with  a  foreign  foe,  our  war  to-day 
IS  a  domestic  one,  commenced  by  and  bringing  in  ita  train  acts  which  no  right 
feeling  man  can  contemplate  without  most  painful  regret,  Batafew short  months 
since  we  were  the  first  and  happiest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  In  the  midst 
of  this  prosperity,  without  a  sinjile  foe  to  assail  ns,  without  a  single  injury  at 
home,  caused  by  the  government  to  affect  us,  this  glorious  union  acquired  by  the 
blood  and  sacrifices  of  our  fathers,  has  been  disowned  and  rejected  by  a  portion 
of  the  states  composing  it.  Union,  which  has  given  us  more  blessings  than  any 
previous  government  ever  conferred  upon  man. 

Here,  thank  God,  ita  ensign  floats  proudly  and  safely,  and  no  American  can  see 
its  folds  spread  out  to  the  breese,  without  feeling  a  thrill  of  pride  at  his  heart, 
and  without  recalling  the  splendid  deeds  it  has  witnessed  in  many  a  contest,  from 
the  day  of  Bunker  Hill  to  our  time.  And  that  fiag  your  worthy  mayor  has  by 
the  direction  of  the  municipal  authority  hung  out  upon  the  dome  above  ua     'I'he 
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loyal  American  people  can  defend  it.  and  the  deafeniDg  cheers  whieh  meet  us  to- 

BTinoed  by  the  preparatiooe  and  patriotic  demotion  which  are  witnessed  aroukd 
us  and  in  the  echoes  which  are  brought  here  by  every  mind  that  blows 

iou  need  no  one  to  tell  you  what  are  the  dangers  of  your  eouatrv,  nor  what 
are  your  dutic8  to  aeetand  avert  them.  There  is  but  one  path  for  every  true 
man  to  travel  and  that  «  board  and  plain,  it  will  conduct  Z,  not  Indeeywith- 
ont  triais  and  sufferiDgs,  to  peace  and  the  restoration  of  the  union  He  who  is 
no  for  his  country  jb  against  her.  There  U  no  neutral  poHlion  to  be  occupied. 
,,^L.l-%  ,     ^*"^'*"'j^?  «TI*'-t  tl'e  government  i^  its  efforts  to  bring  thia 

unhappy  civil  war  to  a  speedy  and  satjafaclflry  conclusion,  by  the  restoration  in 
Its  integrity,  of  that  great  charter  of  freedom  bequeathed  to  us  bv  Washineton 
and  his  compatrioto.  His  ashes.  I  humbly  trust,  will  ever  continue-^  lo  r  post  in 
the  lowly  tomb  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  in  the  United  8tates  of  American  which  he 
loved  so  well  and  d>d  so  much  to  found  and  buiid  op.  Manifest  vour  regard  for 
his  memory  by  following,  each  with  the  compass  of  liis  power,  his  noble  example 
and  restore  his  work  as  he  left  it,  by  devoting  heart,  mind  and  deed  to  the  cauae. 
Michigan  furnished  her  share  of  valuable  officers.  Sheridan,  whose 
name  has  become  a  household  word,  before  he  commanded  armies 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  2d  regiment  of  cavabr  raised  by 
this  state.  The  very  first  man  in  Michigan  to  volunteer  for  the  union 
was  Major  General  Alpheus  S.  Williams,  who  at  one  period  for  several 
years  was  editor  of  the  Betroit  Daily  Advertiser.  He  was  born  in  Con- 
necticut graduated  at  Yale,  and  had  been  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
1st  Michigan  volunteers  in  the  Michigan  war.  The  governor  ac- 
cepted hig  services,  and  he  organized  the  first  four  reciments  that 
Michigan  sent  into  the  field  to  suppress  the  rebellion 


In  October,  1861,  he  waa  placed  in  command  of  a  brigade  under  Banks,  on  the 
upper  Potomac.  At  the  first  battle  of  Winchester  he  commanded  Banks  division 
and  then  led  the  advance  in  the  pursuit  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  up  the  valley.' 
Throughout  the  retreat  of  Banks,  in  l«ay,  1 862,  from  Winchester,  be^re  (he  over- 
whelming forces  of  Jackson,  "  Williams,  with  his  splendid  troops,  covered  the 
rear,  and  was  kno»n  through  the  command  aa  'Banks^  right  hand  *  "  Advaneine 
?^^1,°.  I,"p  .1,  i!"  r^^r  t.'?  ■'*,^™°  '^"'s'o^  the  succeeding  August,  sustained  the 
brunt  of  the  shock  of  hie  old  opponent,  Jackson,  but  at  the  terrible  cost  of  a  loss 
of  a  third  of  his  old  brigade.  He  gained  additional  luster  as  a  taotioian  while  in 
command  of  /ope  s  rear,  in  his  retreat  down  the  Rappahannock.  Succeeding  to 
the  command  of  Banks'  corps,  be  led  them  with  success  at  Antletam.  On  the  dis- 
astrous held  of  Chanuellorsville,  when  the  lUh  corps  was  routed  and  flving,  his 
corps  the  12tb,  filled  the  gap.  and  stayed  the  bloody  onset  He  again,  on  the  his- 
toric field  of  Gettysburg,  ciommanded  his  corps  on  the  right  wing  aKBlnat  which 
the  enemy  dashed  in  vain  as  against  a  rock.  The  11th  and  12th  corps  were  after 
this  consolidated  into  the  20th  corps,  under  Hooker  in  Sherman's  Atlanta  cam- 
JMiign,  m  which  Williams  commanded  the  tst  division.  On  the  retirement  of 
Hooker  he  was  temporarily  in  command  of  the-20th  corps,  and  led  one  of  its  di- 
visions  through  those  wonderful  campaigns  of  Sherman,  that  will  live  as  lung  aa 
■war  has  its  history  and  its  romance.  "Old  Alph,"  as  his  soldiers  affectionately 
called  him,  has  an  iron  constitution,  immense  good  humor  and  a  kind  disposition. 
Major  General  O.  B.  WiLcox,  who  obtained  deserved  distinction,  was 
the  first  colonel  of  the  Ist  Michigan  regiment  of  infantry.  His  ca- 
reer has  thus  been  sketched  : 

He  was^  the  real  captor  of  Alexandria  when  Ellsworth  fell,  which  he  accom- 
plished with  his  regiment,  a  section  of  Sherman's  battery  and  Stoneman's  company 
of  cavalry.  He  then  took  prinoners  Bali's  company  of  Virginia  cavalry,  which 
was  the  first  capture  of  rebels  in  the  war.  Three  days  before  the  battle  of  Bull 
Kun,  he  took  the  first  colors  in  the  east ;   this  was  from  an  Alabama  regiment  at 
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Fairfax  station.  At  Bull  Kun,  he  commanded  a  brigade  of  Heintzelman's  divisioD, 
recaptured  Rickett'e  guns  and  fell  wounded  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  300  yards 
in  advance  of  that  battery.  After  thirteen  mouths'  imprisonment,  be  succeeded 
Stevens  in  the  command  of  the  1st  diTisiun,  9th  corps,  which  he  handled  skillfully  at 
South  MouDtain,  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg.  At  Knuxville,  he  commanded  * 
the  left  wing,  and  made  a  masterly  retreat  from  Bull's  Gap  to  Cumberland  Gap, 
in  presence  of  a  superior  force.  He  was  breveted  major  general  for  distinguished 
services  in  Grant's  Virginia  campaigns. 

In  aii  the  artillery  service  of  the  union  armies  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle battery  eo  distinguished  as  the  Ist  Michigan,  generally  known  as 
LooMis'  Battert.  In  West  Tirginia,  Kentucliy,  Tennessee,  Alabama 
and  Georgia,  it  rendered  most  efficient  service,  and  when  lost  was  lost 
with  honor.  We  chronicle  a  few  of  its  many  deeds— first  at  Murfrees- 
boro'.  A  correspondent  from  there  thus  speaks  of  Loomis  battery  fight : 

Colonel  C  0.  Loomis — he  was  a  captain  at  Perryville,  and  won'  bis  eagle  there — 
is  the  envy  of  a!l  artillerists,  ile  is  not  only  the  quickest  among  them,  but  the 
most  Inoky  of  artillerists.  On  b'riday  morning  the  calm  was  broken  by  an  attack 
being  made  upon  his  artillery,  in  Kuusseau's  division,  in  which  Loomis  commands 
four  batteries.  They  drove  in  our  pickets  with  a  small  force  of  infantry,  and 
planted  two  batteries  on  either  side  of  the  Murfreesboro'  road,  and  opened  briskly 
upon  Kousseau's  camp.  Loomis  immediately  ordered  out  Captain  Stone's  I  st  Ken- 
tucky and  his  own  famous  I  st  Miohisan  battery  and  replied  to  them.  The  cannonad- 
ing for  a  few  moments  was  terrific  From  my  position  to  the  right,  and  out  of  danger, 
I  conld  very  plainly  see  the  rebel  guns,  and  beyond  them  as  distinctly  the  town  of 
Murfreesbiiru ,  and  a  redoubt  about  a  mile  this  side.  The  whole  rebel  line  flew  to 
arms  at  this  tremendous  cannonading,  as  did  our  own.  and  the  men  felt  that  another 
terrible  drama  was  about  to  be  enacted.  But  the  infantry  were  restrained,  and  the 
artillery  left  to  do  lis  work.  Gen.  Rousseau,  who  knew  the  stuff  of  which  Loomis 
was  composed,  sent  him  word  not  to  let  them  go  away  unharmed.  Loomis  prom- 
ised to  obey,  and  kept  his  word.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  work  Ave  pieces  of 
ft  brass  gun  battery  were  dismounted,  and  the  battery  almost  destroyed.  The  re- 
maining gun  limbered  up  and  disappeared.  The  second  buttery  was  receiv- 
ing admonitions  to  leave,  which  they  took  in  good  part  B.ad  disappeared  to  the 
right,  leaving  the  road,  along  which  our  shots  fell  thick  and  fast,  in  utter  disgust 
I  can  not  say  what  the  rebels  lost  here  in  killed  and  wounded,  but  can  speak 
positively  as  to  the  loss  of  five  guns.  Our  own  loss  in  killed  was  reported  to  me 
at  twenty-three,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  wounded.  When  the  War 
Department  comes  to  sum  up  its  heroes  and  the  honors  to  be  conferred,  let  it  not, 
if  heroes  overbalance  the  honors,  blot  out  the  name  of  that  admirable  soldier  and 
ttnflinching  patriot  who  bears  the  name  of  Loomis, 

Loomis  was  with  Mituhell  in  Alabama,  and  took  part  in  the  capture 
of  Bridgeport : 

As  the  two  pieces  of  Loomis'  came  up  the  hill,  they — he  says — instinctively 
turned  nose  on  the  feasting  crowd,  and  demandad  to  be  let  loose.  The  whole  line 
halted  as  they  saw  the  enemy  before  them,  and  each  man  drew  a  good  breath  and 
shook  himself — a  very  natural  movement,  I  assure  you.  Loomis  stepped  forward 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  within  ten  or  twenty  feet  of  him  were  the 
guards.  In  an  instant  their  shot  guns  were  leveled  at  his  breast,  but  when 
he  drew  his  revolver  the  two  rebels  fled  toward  the  camp  to  give  the  alarm.  But 
Loomis  had  swifter  messengers  than  the  guards,  and  the  rebels  were  apprised 
of  their  danger  long  before  the  tatter  messengers  reached  them,  bimultaneoua 
with  the  cry  of  alarm  uttered  by  the  guards,  the  "  ball  dogs  "  spoke,  and  the  can- 
nister  and  shell  fell  in  the  midst  of  them,  scattering  death  among  them  and  creat- 
ing a  consternation  that  was  comical  to  behold.  They  grabbled  their  muskets 
and  ran  in  every  direction,  some  even  coming  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  hatdo 
which  we  had  formed.  A  few  attempted  to  stand,  and  did,  until  the  second  round, 
when  away  they  went  after  the  main  body,  which  had  fled  to  the  bridge  for  safety. 
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The  order  was  now  given,  and  away  we  went  down  the  hill  foi"  a  charge,  and  with 
a  yell,  I  concluded  to  keep  myself  a  keile  in  the  rear,  and  I  saw  the  grand  charge 
through  the  field,  and  into  the  very  breastworks  of  the  enemy.  But  the  enemy 
had  gone,  and  had  too  fine  a  start  ever  to  be  caught,  except  bj  Loomis,  who,  find, 
ine  thej  had  gotten  beyond  the  range  of  cannister,  tried  them  with  shell.  This 
only  accelerated  their  speed,  and  they  hardly  stopped  to  fire  the  bridge  effectu- 
ally. They  left  the  portion  of  the  bridge  west  of  the  island  untouched,  but  fired 
that  part  beyond.  General  Mitchell  sent  men  to  the  island  and  saved  the  most  of 
it.  Loomis  continued  to  pour  in  his  shell,  and  the  enemy  to  put  in  their  best 
iicka.  A  locomotive  and  train  disappeared  in  the  diBtanoe,  with  a  toot,  toot,  toot, 
excessively  unpleasant  to  hear  when  a  man  feels  he's  too  late  for  the  train,  and 
no  doubt  so  felt  by  the  rebels,  the  aggravation  being  increased  by  the  knowledge 
that  they  had  done  their  best  running  to  oatch  it 

^  JNo  sooner  had  the  enemy  disappeared  on  the  further  shore  than  Loomis  ran  his 
pieces  into  the  valley,  and  across  it  into  the  rebel  breastworks.  He  placed  them 
in  position  and  waited  the  appearance  of  the  advance.  He  had  not  long  to  wait 
Down  the  road  at  double  quick  came  infantry  and  cavalry — the  latter  in  splended 
style,  and  looking  very  imposing.  They  had  heard  the  firing,  and  had  come  down 
to  engage  in  it.  But  when  the  men  in  the  intienchments  opened  upon  them,  they 
were  more  astonished  than  the  reserve  had  been.  An  officer  or  two  ran  forward 
and  cried  out  not  to  fire  on  our  own  men,  but  they  quickly  saw  their  mistake  when 
Loomis  let  them  have  another  round  of  cannister,  and  the  infantry  a  round  of 
musketry.  Away  they  went  helter  skelter,  and  our  men  after  them.  The  battle 
had  lasted  twenty  minutes,  perhaps,  not  more. 

The  story  of  the  loaa  of  these  guns  is  a  sad  but  glorious  one.  It  is 
thus  told  by  a  corroepondenl  writing  from  Chickamauga : 

I  rode  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  march  at  the  head  of  the  renowned  Ist 
Michigan  battery,  engaged  in  low  conversation  with  the  manly  and  intelligent 
officer  who  commander  it.  Lieutenant  Van  Pelt.  He  seemed  more  than  usually 
confident  and  cheerful,  little  anticipating,  poor  fellow  I  the  fate  which  awaited 
him  on  the  morrow. 

'■  Do  you  think,"  said  he  to  me,  "  that  we  shall  engage  the  enemy?" 

"  [f  we  can  avoid  it,"  I  replied  ;   "  I  feel  pretty  sure  we  will  noL  " 

"  Why  then  this  movement  ?"  he  asked. 

"Doubtless,"  said  I,  "  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  turning  our  left  flank,  which 
they  have  all  day  been  threatening  to  do." 

He  looked  at  me  earnestly.  "Then  you  believe  they  are  endeavoring  to  bring 
on  a  battle?" 

"]  certainly  believe  they  are,"  I  answered. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  their  strength  ?"  he  nest  inquired. 

"  Not  certainly,"  I  replied ;  "  but  in  addition  to  Bragg's  old  army,  Longstreet's 
corps  from  Virginia,  and  at  least  twenty  thousand  men  from  Johnston's  army  are 
in  front  of  us.''  ' 

"  No  matter,"  said  he,  "  we  shall  beat  them.  Men  fighting  in  a  cause  like  ours 
mast  conquer  in  the  end." 

Just  then  General  Baird  came  riding  by  with  some  members  of  his  excellent 
staff     I  recognized  them  by  the  light  of  one  of  the  fires. 

"General,"  said  I,  "shall  we  go  to  Chattanooga  to-night?" 

"  No,"  he  replied.  "  We  shall  go  a  mile  or  two  further,  take  position  upon  the 
left,  and  await  the  enemy." 

"  Then,"  said  I,  turning  to  Van  Pelt,  "  a  battle  to-morrow  is  inevitable." 

"  Very  well,"  he  remarked,  "  toe  shall  all  have  an  opportunity  to  show  again 
oar  devotion  to  otir  country" 

At  last  the  weary  march  came  to  an  end,  the  artillery  was  wheeled  into  posi- 
tion, and  the  marching  columns  facing  to  the  right,  stood  in  order  of  battle,  look- 
ing toward  the  east. 

During  the  fight,  the  battery  was  attached  to  Scribner's  brigfvde,  who,  when  sur- 
rounded, had  succeeded  in  infusing  into  them  his  own  magnanimous  and  gallant 
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spirit.  Gathering  together  tlieir  broken  raolis,  under  the  infernal  fire  whioli 
every  instant  mowed  them  down,  and  following  their  hei-oic  leader,  they  charged 
(he  dense  legions  enrrouniing  them,  and  like  a  whirlwind  in  a  forest,  tore  their 
way  through. 

But,  alas  !  the  gnna  of  the  immortal  Ist  Michigan  batterv  were  left  behind — 
thoee  black,  stern-looking  rifled  cannon,  each  one  of  whom  I  had  come  to  regard 
with  a  feeling  of  almost  reverential  awe,  because  upon  a  dozen  battlefields  I  had 
eeen  them  Singing  destruction  into  the  ranks  of  traitors,  and  never  knew  them 
once  turned  against  a  legion  of  my  country's  enemies  which  they  did  not  scatter 
like  leaves  before  the  blast.  Even  in  the  opinion  of  the  rebels  themselves,  Loomis 
had  made  thess  gnns  invincible.  They  were  commanded  now  by  a  young  mat) 
who,  possessing  naturally  the  noblest  qualities,  had  thoroughly  learned  the  lessons 
of  his  teacher,  and  promised  to  prove  a  raost  worthy  suooessor,  even  to  Loomis 
himself— Lieutenant  Van  Pelt,  van  Pelt  loved  his  pieces  with  the  same  unself- 
ish devotion  whieh  he  manifested  for  his  wife.  In  the  desperate  conflict  which 
broke  aronnd  Scribncr's  brigade  he  managed  the  battery  with  mnch  dexterity 
and  coolness,  and  for  some  moments  rocked  the  very  trees  over  the  heads  of  the 
rebels  by  the  fiery  blasts  from  his  guns.  But  his  horses  were  shot  down.  Many 
of  his  artillerist  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  infantry  supporting  him  had  beea 
compelled  to  turn  and  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy,  and  a  horde  of  traitors 
rushed  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  now  harmless  pieoes.  Van  Felt,  almost  alone, 
stationed  himself  in  front  of  them  and  drew  his  sword.  "Hcoundrels,"  said  be, 
"  dare  not  to  touch  these  guns!"  The  miserable  barbarians,  unable  to  appreciate 
true  heroism,  brutally  murdered  him  were  he  stood.  The  history  of  the  war,  fur- 
nishes not  an  incident  more  touching  or  more  sublime  than  the  death  of  Liea- 
tenant  Van  Pelt.  All  tlie  guns  of  the  battery,  save  one,  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands. 

One  of  the  members  of  this  battery,  Henry  D.  Non-ington,  early  in 
the  war,  volunteered  on  a  mission  of  great  peril.  The  following  are 
its  incidents : 

After  the  battle  of  Camifes  Ferry,  in  West  Virginia,  had  been  fought,  the  rebels 
cut  off  all  communication  between  the  Federal  camp  at  Elkwater,  and  that  on 
the  summit  of  Cheat  Mountain,  by  seizing  and  holding  the  only  road  that  connected 

it  was  at  once  apparent' that  the  oommunicntioa  must  be  re-established, 
several  trusty  scouts  were  sent  out,  one  after  annther,  to  Colonel  Kimball,  on  the 
mountain  top,  from  General  Reynolds'  camp  at  Elkwater.  But  such  was  the  un- 
tiring vigilance  of  the  enemy,  (hat  each  one  in  tnrn  was  shot  ere  reaching  his  ' 
destination.  The  danger  b>  the  Elkwater  camp  was  imminent,  and  a  volunteer 
va»  asked  for  to  open  up  a  correspondence  with  Colonel  Kimball  A  young  man 
of  great  courage,  immediately  started  with  high  hopes  of  success;  but  be,  too, 
fell,  and  vras  never  heard  of  again. 

The  commanding  general,  then  stating  fairly  and  fully  the  perils  attending  the 
task,  asked  for  another  volunteer.  The  command,  which  had  been  drawn  up  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  the  proposal,  remained  immovable,  and  not  a  soldier  stirred 
from  his  place  for  several  minutes.  During  the  silence  that  reigned,  faces  were 
turned  continually  up  and  down  the  line,  to  see  if  there  was'  any  one  bold  enough 
to  undertake  the  task.  These  few  minutes  seemed  an  age  to  erery  one,  and  tho 
general,  with  disappointment  marked  on  his  features,  was  turning  away,  when 
private  Henry  D,  Norriogton,  of  Loomis's  Michigan  battery,  stepped  from  bis 
rank,  and  offered  to  go  upon  the  perilous  errand. 

He  was  immediately  ordered  to  report  himself  at  headquarters,  where,  receiv- 
ing his  orders,  and  instrnctions,  and  dispatches  to  Colonel  Kimball,  he  started  for 
his  destination.  With  the  most  admirable  tact  and  caution,  our  hero  succeeded 
in  eluding  the  first  picket-line  of  the  rebels,  after  passing  which,  he  traveled 
nearly  the  whole  distance  beyond,  cratoling  on  Ms  hands  and  knees.  In  case  of 
surprise  and  failure,  he  had  his  dispatches  rolled  up  in  bis  mouth,  and  ready  to 
swallow.     In  this  manner  he  reached  Colonel   Kimball's  camp,  on  the  top  of 
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Chpat  Mountain,  and  safely  delivered  his  dispatches  in  tlie  liand;:  of  that  com- 
mander. 

And  now  he  had  completed  but  half  of  the  fearful  task  he  hnd  undertaken,  for, 
to  oompiete  it  all,  it  was  nece^ary  tbut  he  should  starry  back  a  diepateh  from 
Colonel  Kimball  to  Genera!  Keynotds.  The  desperate  character  of  the  enterprise 
ma;  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Eimball's  whole  command  shook  hands  with 
our  hero  before  he  started  npon  hiH  return,  never  expeetinj;  to  see  hira  a<:ain. 

He  set  out,  however,  at  ni^ht,  traveling  in  the  same  cautious  manner  as  be  did 
before,  and  holding  himself  ready  for  any  emerneney.  The  north  star  was  his 
guide,  and  it  did  not  deceive  him,  for  in  due  lime  he  arrived  within  a  few  milea 
of  Blkwater.  Thus  far  on  hia  journey,  he  congratulated  himself  that  be  bad  suc- 
ceeded, and  that  his  perils  were  '^er;  but  even  as  those  joyous  thou^^lits  passed 
through  his  mind,  his  quick  eve  discerned  a  rebel  cavalry  horse,  tied  to  a  stake, 
some  distance  ahead.  So  sudden  and  unexpected  was  this,  that  NorrJngton's  hope 
was  for  a  moment  dashed  to  earth,  but  only  for  a  moment. 

The  ne^t  iuetant,  our  hero  was  crawling  lik-i  a  panther  toward  the  animal,  in- 
tending to  capture  him,  and  thus  insure  his  own  escape,  provided  the  owner  or 
his  friends  were  not  too  close  at  hand.  Cominf;  within  reaoh  of  the  steed,  which 
was  already  saddled,  the  scout  cautiously  peored  nniund  him  Co  see  if  the  danger 
was  too  great;  Unable  to  catch  the  slightest  glimpse  of  any  foe,  he  sprang  to  the 
bridle,  unhitched  the  horse,  vaulted  into  the  saddle,  and  the  next  moment  waa 
galloping  away  toward  Elkwatsr  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

Ere  he  was  out  of  range,  several  men,  who  doubtless  had  been  close  at  hand, 
bonnded  into  the  road,  and,  raising  their  pieces,  sent  a  volley  of  rifle  balls  after 
him,  which,  although  they  whistled  disagreeably  near,  did  him  no  injury.  He 
did  not  stop  to  return  the  compliment,  but  continued  to  urge  forward  the  horse,  on 
whose  fleetness  all  now  depended.  The  steed  was  a  splendid  charger,  full-blooded, 
and  as  spirited  as  a  lion ;  and  right  gallantly  did  he  carry  his  new  master  intw 
the  uoion  lines,  within  whose  protection  the  scout  was  safe. 

He  had  thus  aoceeeded  in  his  perilous  mission,  and,  delivering  Colonel  Kim- 
ball's message  and  letter  to  Qeneral  Reynolds,  he  received  the  must  lavish  praise 
and  thanks  from  the  latter  officer.  We  are  happy  to  add.  also,  that  his  reward 
did  not  end  here,  for,  besides  being  promoted  to  the  general's  stafT,  as  mounted 
orderly,  Norrington  received  from  General  Reynolds  ao  elegant  revolver,  from 
Captain  Loomis  a  hand^ne  sword,  from  the  assistant  adjutant-j^eneral  a  compli- 
mentary notice  in  his  official  report  to  the  War  Department,  and,  at  dress  parade, 
nine  rousing  cheers  from  his  comrades.  Five  men  bad  been  killed  in  attempting 
the  task  which  he  successfully  accomplished  to  the  disooinfitare  of  the  rebels. 

The  women  of  Michigan  have  furnished  8ome  remarkable  examples 
of  female  heroism. 

MisB  Anna  Etheridge  was  born  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  is  now  twenty-three 
years  of  age.  Her  father  was  once  a  man  of  wealth,  andherearly  youth  was  passed 
in  the  lap  of  luxury,  with  no  wish  ungraEified,  and  no  want  uncared  for.  But  mis- 
fortune came  and  swept  away  his  property,  and,  broken  in  fortune  and  depressed 
in  spirit,  he  removed  to  Minnenota,  where  he  died,  leaving  our  heroine,  at  the 
age  of  twelve  years,  in  comparative  poverty  and  want.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion,  she  was  visiting  her  friends  in  this  city. 

Colonel  Kiohardson  was  then  engaged  in  raising  the  2d  Michigan  volunteers, 
and  she  and  nineteen  other  females  volunteered  to  accompany  the  regiment  as 
nurses.  Every  other  haa  returned  home  or  been  discharged,  but  she  has  accom- 
panied the  regiment  through  all  ita  fortunes,  and  declares  her  determination  to 
remain  with  it  during  its  entire  term  of  service.  She  has  for  her  use  a  horse, 
furnished  with  a  side-saddle,  saddle-bags,  etc  At  the  commencement  of  a  battle 
she  fills  her  saddle-bags  with  lint  and  bandages,  monnts  her  horse,  and  gallops  lA 
the  front,  passes  under  fire,  and  regardless  of  shot  and  shell,  engages  in  the  work 
of  stannehing  and  binding  up  the  wounds  of  our  soldiers.  In  this  manner  she 
has  passed  through  every  battle  in  which  the  regiment  has  been  engaged,  com- 
menciug  with,  the  battle  of  Blackburn's  Ford,  preceding  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
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Run,  including  the  battles  of  the  Peninsula,  and  terminating  with  the  hattJe  of 
Fred  erieksb  urg. 

General  Berrj,  the  present  commander  of  the  brigade  to  which  her  regiment 
is  attached,  and  who  high);  distingaiehed  himself  for  braver;  and  gallantry  in  all 
these  fights,  declares  that  she  has  been  under  as  hot  a  fire  of  tJie  enemy  as  him- 
self. On  one  occasion  a  soldier  was  tflrn  to  pieces  by  a  shell  while  she  was  in 
the  act  of  binding  up  his  wounds  previously  r^eived,  and  on  many  ucci'iims  her 
dress  has  been  pierced  by  bullets  and  fragments  of  shell,  yet  she  has  never  amched 
and  never  been  wounded.  Her  regiment  belongs  to  the  brigade  commanded  l>y 
the  lamented  Genera!  Kearney  till  hia  death,  and  in  consideration  of  her  daunt- 
less courage  and  invaluable  services  in  saving  the  lives  of  his  men.  General  Kear- 
ney commissioned  her  as  a  regimental  sergeant.  When  not  actively  enga)red 
oa  the  battle-field  or  in  the  hospital,  she  superintends  the  cooking  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  brigade.  When  the  brigade  moves,  she  mounts  her  horse  and 
marches  with  the  ambulances  and  surgeons,  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  sick; 
and  wounded,  and  at  the  bivouac  she  wraps  heraelfin  her  blanket,  and  sleeps 
upon  the  ground  with  all  the  hardihood  of  a,  true  soldier. 

Anna  is  about  five  feet  three  inches  in  hight,  feir  complexion  (now  somewhat 
browned  by  exposure),  brown  hair,  vigorous  constitution,  and  decidedly  good 
looking.  Her  dress  on  entering  into  battle,  is  a  riding  garment,  so  arranged  as 
to  be  looped  up  when  she  dismounts.  Her  demeanor  is  perfectly  modest,  quiet 
and  retiring,  and  her  habits  and  conduct  are  correct  and  exemplary  ;  yet  on  the 
battle-field  she  seems  to  be  as  one  possessed  and  animated  with  a  desire  to  be 
effective  in  saving  the  lives  of  the  wounded  soldiers.  No  harsh  word  was  ever 
known  to  be  uttered  by  her,  and  she  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration  and  es- 
teem by  the  soldiers,  a«  an  angel  of  mercy.  She  is,  indeed,  the  idol  of  the  brig- 
ade, every  man  of  which  would  submit  to  almost  any  sacrifice  in  her  behalf.  She 
takes  the  deepest  interest  in  the  result  cif  this  contest,  eagerly  reading  all  the 
papers  to  which  she  can  obtain  access,  and  keeping  thoroughly  posted  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  war.  She  says  she  feels  as  if  she  stood  alone  in  the  world,  as  it 
were,  and  desires  to  do  ^ood.  She  knows  that  she  is  the  instrument  nf  saving 
many  lives,  and  alleviating  much  sufiering  in  her  present  position,  and  feels  it 
her  duty  to  continue  in  so  doing. 

These  facts  can  be  substantiated  by  testimony  of  the  highest  character,  and  they 
deserve  to  go  forth  to  the  world  to  show  that  if  Kngland  can  boast  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  Florence  Nightingale,  we  of  America  can  present  a  still  higher  exam- 
ple of  female  heroism  and  exalted  acts  of  humanity  in  the  person  of  Anna 
Etheridge. 

Another  of  these  Spartan-!ike  women  was  Mrs.  L.  L.  Deniing,  who 
proved  to  bo  a  kind  of  good  Samaritan — Amazonian  attache  to  the 
army.    The  Cleveland  Herald  said  of  this  truly  excellent  woman  : 

She  is  the  adopted  daughter  of  the  10th  Michigan  regiment,  in  which  her  hus- 
band is  captain.  Mrs.  Deming  has  followed  the  fortunes  of  her  husband  since 
the  regiment  entered  the  service.  She  has  nursed  the  sick,  cheered  the  wounded, 
sang  for  the  low-spirited,  and  made  herself  worth  her  weight  in  gold  in  all  those 
offices  which  an  energetic,  fearless  woman  knows  how  to  perform.  She  can  ride 
her  sixty  miles  on  horseback  without  dismounting  but  once,  she  can  maruh  with 
the  best  of  them.  She  is  as  familiar  with  the  music  of  shell  and  ball  as  with  her 
own  notes,  and  she  is  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  war.  She  was  with  the  army 
before  Corinth,  was  under  fire  repeatedly,  but  never  turned  her  back  on  the  foe 
but  once,  when  she  was  ordered  to  skedaddle,  as  one  of  our  own  batteries  was 
placed  right  in  the  rear  of  her  own  tent,  which  was  sure  to  go  by  the  board  at 
the  first  fire.  Mrs.  Deming  wore  her  uniform  while  in  the  camp,  having  a  haver- 
sack, canteen,  and  belt  with  revolvers. 

One  of  the  Michigan  regiments,  was  composed  of  engineers  and  rae- 
chanica.  Among  the  Western  troops  wore  several  of  these  pioneer 
regi'mcnta.     This  element  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  our 
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campaignH.  Generally  in  the  advance,  laboring  in  the  very  front  of 
danger,  the  calm  heroism  of  these  working  men  almost  surpassee  belief 
A  single  incident  illustrates  this,  which  occurred  in  Sherman's  Atlanta 
campaign.  Two  pioneere  were  chopping  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
tree.  In  the  midst  of  a  storm  of  wnistling  bullets,  the  measured  ca- 
dence of  their  manly  blows  wae  heard  above  conflicting  sounds. 
Suddenly  one  of  the  two  dropped  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  shot  by 
a  ball  through  the  head.  His  companion  did  not  falter  at  his  task 
one  instant ;  did  not  so  much  as  lose  a  single  stroke ;  when  a  third 
man  instantly  stepped  out  from  the  ranks,  took  the  ax  from  the  hands 
of  his  dead  comrade  and  filled  his  plaoe.  In  this  connection  it  gives 
us  pleasure  to  present  a  picture  of  Western  eoldiers  ;  and  to  none  is  it 
more  applicable  than  to  "  the  boys  "  of  Michigan. 


If  there  are  men  in  the  world  gifted  with  the  most  thorough  self-reliance,  west- 
ero  soldiers  are  the  men.  To  fight  in  the  grand  aEfier  of  battle  seems  to  me  to  re- 
quite less  manly  fortitude,  after  all,  than  to  bear,  without  murmuring,  the  swarm 
of  little  troubles  that  vex  camp  and  march.  No  matter  where  or  when  jou  halt 
them  they  are  at  once  at  home,  ITiey  know  precisely  what  to  do  first  and  they  do 
it.  I  have  seen  them  march  into  a  strange  region  at  dark,  and  almost  as  soon  as 
fires  would  show  well,  they  were  twinkling  all  over  the  field,  the  SiWoy  cones  rising 
like  the  work  of  enchantment  everywhere,  and  the  little  dog  tents  lying  snug  to 
the  ground,  aa  if,  like  the  mushrooms,  they  had  grown  there,  and  the  aroma  of 
coffee  and  tortured  bacon,  sugaesting  comforts,  and  the  whole  ecBnomy  of  life  in 
canvas  cities  moving  as  steadily  as  if  it  had  never  intermitted.  'I  he  movements 
of  regiments,  you  know,  are  blind  as  fate.  Nobody  can  tell  to-night  where  he  will 
he  to-morrow;  and  yet,  with  the  first  glimmer  of  morning,  the  camp  is  aatir,  and 
preparations  begin  for  staying  there  forever :  ooiv  little  cabins  of  red  cedar,  neatly 
fitted  are  going  up ;  here  a  boy  is  making  a  fire-place,  and  quite  artistically  pias- 
.  tering  it  with  the  inevitable  red  earth;  he  has  found  a  crane  somewhere  and 
swung  up  thereon  a  twolegged  dinner-pot ;  there  a  fellow  la  finishing  out  a  chim- 
ney with  brick  from  an  old  kiln  of  secession  proclivities;  yonder  a  bower-house, 
closely  woven,  of  evergreen  is  almost  ready  for  the  occupants;  tables,  stools,  and 
bedsteads  are  tumbled  together  by  the  roughest  of  carpenters;  the  avenues,  be- 
tween the  tents  are  cleared  and  smoothed— ''^policed,"  in  camp  phrase— and  little 
seats  with  cedar  awnings  in  front  of  the  tents,  give  a  cottage  look,  while  the  in- 
terior in  a  rude  way,  has  a  genuine  home-like  i^pearanoe.  The  bit  of  a  looking- 
elass  hangs  against  the  cotton  wall— a  handkerchief  of  a  carpet  just  before  the 
"  bunk"  marks  the  stepping  off  place  to  the  land  of  dreams— a  violinniase  is  strung 
up  on  a  convenient  hook,  flanked  by  a  gorgeous  picture  of  some  hero  of  somewhere, 
mounted  upon  a  horse,  rampant  and  saltant,  "  and  what  a  length  of  tail  behind  I 

The  business  of  living  has  iairly  begun  again.  There  is  hardly  an  id!e  mo- 
ment and  save  here  and  there  a  man  brushing  up  his  musket,  getting  that  damne<i 
spot"  off  his  bayonet,  burnishing  his  revolver,  you  would  not  suspect  that  these 
men  had  but  one  terrible  errand.  They  are  tailors,  they  are  tinkers,  tliey  are 
writers-  fencing,  hosing,  cooking,  eating,  drilling— those  who  say  that  camp  lite 
is  a  iaiv  life  know  little  about  it.  And  then  there  reeonnoissances  on  private  ac- 
count ■''^  every  wood,  ravine,  hill,  field,  is  explored ;  the  productions,  animal  and 
vegetable,  are  inventoried,  and  one  day  renders  them  as  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  region  round  about,  as  if  they  had  been  dwelling  there  alifetime.  They 
have  lasted  water  from  every  spring  and  well,  estimated  the  corn  to  an  acre,  tried 
the  watermelons,  bagged  the  peaches,  knocked  down  the  persimmons,  milked  the 
cows  roasted  the  pigs,  picked  the  chickens;  they  know  who  lives  here  and  there 
and  yonder,  the  whereabouts  of  the  native  boys,  the  names  of  the  native  girls.  11 
there  is  a  curious  cave,  a  queer  tree,  a  strange  rook  anywhere  about,  they  know 
it  You  can  see  them  with  chisel,  hammer  and  haversack,  tugging  up  the  moun- 
tain or  scrambling  down  the  ravine  in  a  geological  passion  that  would  have  won 
the  rifht  hand  of  fellowship  from  Hugh  Miller,  and  home  they  come  loaded  with 
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specimens  that  would  enrioh  a  cabinet,  I  have  in  my  possession  the  woat  exqu!- 
8it«  fossil  buds  just  ready  t*  open;  beautiful  aheiJa,  tare  mineruls,  collected  by 
theae  rough  and  dashing  naturaJists.  If  you  thint  the  rank  and  file  have  no  taate 
and  no  love  for  the  beautiful,  it  is  time  von  remembered  of  what  material  thej 
are  made.  Nothing  will  catoh  a  soldier' s'eve  quicker  than  a  patch  uf  velvet  moss, 
or  a  fresh  little  flower,  and  many  a  letter  leavea  the  camps  enriched  with  faded 
Hoavenirs  of  these  espeditiona.  1  said  that  nothing  will  catch  an  old  caapaiifner's 
eye  quicker  than  a  flower,  but  I  waa  wrong;  a  dirty,  ra^ed  baby  will,  i  have 
Been  a  thirteen  dollar  man  expend  a  dollar  for  trinketa  to  hang  about  the  dingy 
neok  of  an  urchin,  that  at  home,  and  three  years  ago,  he  would  hardly  have 
touched  with  a  tongs.  Do  you  say  it  is  for  the  mother's  sake  ?  You  have  only 
to  aee  the  bedraggled,  coarse,  lank,  tobacco -o  he  wins  dam— is  it  wicked  for  me  to  nae 
that  word  in  auch  a  fashion?— to  abandon  that  idea,  like  a  foundling,  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  the  first  door-step. 

Bat  to  come  baok  to  camp ;  taJk  of  perfumed  cloud  of  incense,  there  is  to  me 
nothing  aweeter  than  a  clear,  bright  red  cedar  fire;  the  mountain  air  is  fairjy 
laden  with  the  fragranoe.  Everything  ia  red  cedar,  and  a  prairie  man,  aa  he  seea 
the  great  eamp  Brea,  fed  with  hewn  timbers  of  the  precious  wood,  would  about  aa 
Boon  think  of  cutting  up  his  grand  piano— aeven  octave  or  ao— into  fuel  for  tha 
kitchen  stove.  Writing  of  fael,  you  should  see  the  fences  uiek  away  anywhere 
within  a  mile  of  camp;  up  goes  the  red  cedar  again,  like  a  prophet,  in  a  chariot 
of  fire,  and  not  enough  left  for  a  bow  and  arrow. 

The  work  of  improvement  goea  briskly  on;  a  week  has  passed,  and  the  boys 
seem  settled  in  life.  Just  before  tattoo,  some  night,  down  comes  an  order  to  march 
at  five  in  the  morning.  A  fine,  driziiling  rain  haa  set  in ;  a  thick  blanket  of  fog 
haa  been  snugly  tucked  about  the  camp;  the  Area  look  large  and  red  and  cheer- 
ful ;  the  boys  are  just  ready  "  to  turn  in,"  when  down  comes  the  order.  Nothing 
IS  as  you  would  think;  no  complaints,  no  murmurings,  no  watching  tlie  night  out. 
They  are  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  their  sleep— not  they;  it  takes  your  green  re- 
cruits to  do  that ;  every  bundle  of  a  blanket  has  a  sleeping  aoldier  in  it ;  every 
knapsack  has  a  drowsy  head  on  it  At  three  the  rollof  a  drum  atraggles  through 
the  gloom;  the  camp  is  awake;  tents  are etruck,  knapsacks  packed,  baggage  wajiona 
loaded  mules  untangled.  Soldiers  have  notiona,  and  among  them  is  "the  destruc- 
tion of  their  "improvement;"  the  bower  houae  crackles  like  ft  volley  of  musketry 
the  cedar  cottagea  are  in  flamea,  the  stoola  and  tables  are  glowing  coala  and  if 
they  don  t  fiddle,  m  Nero  did,  while  their  Rome  ia  burning— and' aa  much  of  a 
Rome,  too,  aa  that  was  in  the  time  of  the  lupine  brothera— at  least  they  eat.  A 
BpMier  can  atarve  patiently,  hut  when  he  has  a  chance  he  eats  potently.  Hud- 
dled around  their  little  fires,  in  the  thick  and  turbid  morning,  the  clink  of  the 
bayonets  betokena  the  oofiee  to  come ;  the  amutty  kettles  bubble  with  the  Arabic 
decoction  aa  black  as  the  tents  of  the  Sheik  who  threw  dust  on  the  beard  of  his 
fether;  unhappy  pork  aizales  from  ramrods,  and  the  boys  take  breakfast. 

Some  wise  man  proposed  in  Congress,  you  remember,  the  aubatitution  of  tea  for 
coffee  in  the  army,  and  told  the  people  that  the  soldiers  would  welcome  the  change  I 
A  tolerably  fair  specimen  of  theoretical,  stay-at-home  wisdom,  and  not  worth  a 
Babbath  day's  journey  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  look  at  Why,  coffee  ia  their 
true  agva  ette ;  their  solace  and  mainstay.  When  a  boy  can  not  drink  his  coffee, 
you  may  be  sure  he  has  done  drinking  altogether  On  a  march,  no  sooner  is  a 
Imit  ordered  than  little  fires  begin  to  twinkle  along  the  line ;  they  make  coffee  in 
five  minutea,  drink  it  in  three,  take  a  drill  at  a  hard  cracker,  and  are  refreshed 
Our  comrades  from  "der  Rhine"  will  squat  phlegmatically  anywhere,  even  in 
line  of  battle.  No  sooner  has  the  atorm  swept  to  some  other  part  of  the  Held,  than 
the  kettles  begin  to  boil,  and  amid  stray  bullets  and  shattering  shell,  they  take 
great  swallows  of  heart  and  coffee  together.  It  is  Rhine  wine,  "the  soul  of  Gam- 
brinus,  "Swifaer"  and  "Limberg"  in  one. 

But  it  is  five  o'clock  and  a  dingy  morning;  the  regiments  march  away  in  good 
cheer ;  the  army  wagons  go  streaming  and  swearing  after  them;  the  beat  of  the 
drum  grows  fainter ;  the  canvas  city  has  vanished  like  a  vision.  On  such  a  morn- 
ing and  amid  such   a  scene  I  have  loitered  till  it  seemed  aa  if  a  busy  city  had 
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been  paBsing  out  of  sight,  leaving  nothing  behind  for  all  that  life  anil  light  but 
empty  deaoktion.  Will  you  wonder  much  if  I  tell  you  that  I  have  watched  enuh 
a.  vanishing  with  a  pang  of  regret ;  that  the  trampled  field  looked  dim  to  me, 
worn  smooth  and  beautiful  by  the  touch  of  those  brave  feet,  whose  owners^  have 
trod  upon  thorna  with  song— feet,  alas,  how  many— that  shall  never  ^ain,  in  all 
this  coming  and  going  worid,  make  music  up  the  old  thresholds  ?  And  how  many 
Buoh  sites  of  perished  cities  this  war  has  made ;  how  many  bonds  of  good  fellow- 
ship have  been  rent  to  he  united  no  mora 

At  home  anywhere,  I  wrote,  and  I  might  well  have  added,  and  used  to  anything 
the  bovB  ace.  Tou  would  wonder,  1  think,  to  see  me  lie  down  in  the  dusty  road, 
under  the  full  noon  sun  of  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  and  fall  asleep  in  a  minut*. 
I  have  passed  hundreds  of  such  sleepers.  A  dry  spot  is  as  good  na  a  mattress; 
the  flap  of  a  blanket  quite  a  downy  piliow.  You  would  wonder,  I  think,  to  see  a 
whole  army  corps,  as  1  have,  without  a  shred  of  a  tent  to  bless  themselves  with, 
lying  anywhere  and  everywhere  in  an  all  night  rain,  and  not  a  growl  nor  a  grum- 
ble.  I  was  curious  to  see  wht-ther  the  pluck  and  good  nature  were  not  washed 
out  of  them,  and  so  I  made  my  way  out  of  the  snug,  dry  quarters,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  1  occupied,  at  five  in  the  morning,  to  see  what  water  had  done  for  them. 
Nothing!  Each  soaked  blanket  hatched  out  as  jolly  a  fellow  as  you  would  wish 
to  see— muddy,  dripping,  half- foundered,  forth  they  came,  wringing  themselves 
out  aa  the  went,  with  the  look  of  a  troop  of  •'  wet-down  "  roosters  in  a  fall  rain- 
Htorm,  plumi^e  at.  half  mast,  but  hearts  trumps  every  time.  If  they  swore— 
and  some  did— it  was  with  a  half  laugh;  the  sleepy  fires  were  stirred  up;  then 
came  the— coffee,  and  they  were  as  good  as  new.  "  Blood  is  thicker  than  water." 
I  could  never  tire  of  telling  jou  how  like  iron— wrought  iron— men  can  get  to  be, 
and  half  the  sympathy  I  liad  corked  and  labeled  for  the  hardships  of  soldiers 
evaporated  when  [  oame  t^i  see  how  like  rugged  oaks  they  toughened  into  knots 
under  them.  True,  there  ia  another  light  to  the  picture.  The  regiment  twelve 
hundred  strong  now  stacks  five  hundred  musketa.  Bullets  did  not  do  it,  as  you 
would  thinkjbut  just  the  terrible  sifting  process;  the  regiment  is  screened  like  grain ; 
the  sturdiest  manhood  alone  remains.  Writing  of  downy  pillows,  1  noticed,  on  that 
rainy  morning,  that  one  of  the  boys  did  not  hug  mother  earth  quite  as  closely  as 
the  rest;  his  bead  was  well  up,  and  when  he  shook  himself,  and  whisked  off  the 
blanket  he  had  lain  upon,  1  saw  his  pillow,  and  no  duck  ever  dressed  such  plum- 
age; it  was  a  little  triangular  piece  of  iron,  the  fragment  of  some  bit  of  machin- 
ery, throHjrh  which  were  thrust  three  iron  rods  some  six  inches  in  length.  It  was 
first  this  queer  tripod  of  a  pillow,  then  a  corner  of  a  blanket,  then  a  pouring  rain, 
and  then  a  good,  hearty  all  night  sleep  Never  mind  that  featiier  the  wrong 
way  in  your  pillow;  thank  God  for  the  one  feather,  pleasant  dreams  and  good 

"We  do  not  know  that  any  other  state  has  famished  an  instance  like 
the  following : 

Sergeant  John  Clem,  22d  Michigan  volunteer  infantry,  is  the  youngest  soldier 
in  onr  army.  He  is  twelve  years  old,  and  small  even  for  his  age.  He  first  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  General  Roaeerans  at  a  review  at  Nashville,  when  he  waa 
acting  aa  marker  for  his  regiment.     The  general,  won  by  hia  youth  and  intelli- 

Coe,  invited  him  to  call  upon  him,  whenever  they  were  in  the  same  place, 
ecrana  saw  no  more  of  Clem  until  hia  return  to  Cincinnati,  when  one  day, 
coming  to  bis  rooms  at  the  Burnet  House,  he  foand  the  boy  awaiting  him.  fie 
had  seen  service  in  the  mean  while.  He  had  gone  through  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
maugft,  where  he  had  three  bullete  through  his  hat  Here  he  killed  a  rebel  colo- 
nel The  officer,  mounted  on  horseback,  encountered  the  young  hero,  and  called  out, 
"  Stop  you  litiU  Yankee  devil  I "  By  way  of  answer,  the  boy  halted  and  dropped 
his  piece  to  "  order;"  thus  throwing  the  colonel  off  his  guard.  In  another  mo- 
ment the  piece  was  cocked,  br:ught  to  an  aim,  and  lired,  when  the  officer  fell 
dead  from  hie  horse.  For  this  achievement  Clem  waa  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
eergeant,  and  Hoseerans  bestowed  upon  him  the  Eo)i  of  Honor. 

We  have  a  similar  anecdote  of  a  Michigan  drummer  boy,  connected 
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with  the  army  of  the  Potomac  under  Biii-nside.  Shortly  after  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg  he  was  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  platform 
at  a  great  union  meeting  in  New  York  : 

He  belonged  tn  Che  8th  Michijran,  mid  when  one  hundrei)  men  of  that  rei^iment 
Toiunteered  to  croRs  at  Frederickburg,  he  wished  to  go,  bat  was  told  he  w;is  tuo 
Binall  He,  however,  himj;  on  to  the  8C«rn  of  the  boat,  and  passed  over  in  the 
wiiter.  When  over  he  killed  a  rebel,  took  his  gaa,  aad  came  b;ick  With  the  volun- 
teers. General  BurnBide  complimented  him  for  his  bravery.  8ome  friends  had 
Kiven  him  a  new  drum,  and  be  beat  the  tattoo  fur  the  audience,  to  their  j^reat 
delight     Bis  uama  is  Kobert  HendershoD. 

Scarcely  is  there  a.  limit  to  the  anecdotes  that  conld  be  given  of  the 
bravery  of  Michigan  troops  in  battle.  One  we  adduce  hei-e,  the  charge 
of  the  4th  Michigan,  near  Shepherdstown,  Ta. ; 

'L'he  division  oF  General  Morell  was  moved  down  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  and 
as  tlie  4th  Michigan,  in  the  advanee,  was  about  to  cross,  a  batl^r;  of  six  guna 
suddenly  opened  upon  them  from  the  top  of  the  bluff  commanding  the  ford.  Of 
course  a  slight  movement  resembling  a  panic  ;it  first  manifested  itself,  but  the 
moment  the  order  was  given  b)  cross  the  stream,  ascend  the  hill  and  take  the  bat- 
tery, a  shout  went  up  which  echoed  and  reechoed  through  the  gorge,  and  filled 
with  consternation  the  men  at  the  guns.  The  hill  was  gained  in  the  face  of  a 
deadly  fire,  the  guns  reached,  the  gunners  shot  or  bayoneted,  the  entire  battery  in 
our  possession  almost  in  as  short  a  time  as  I  have  taken  to  write  an  account  of  it 
'l'he  charge  of  the  4th  Michigan  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  successful  of  the 
war.  The  Potomac  at  the  ford  is  about  four  feet  deep.  The  boys  threw  off  their 
coats  and  wadedjicross  in  water  up  to  their  waists,  and  with  many  of  them  nearly 
up  to  their  neck.  The  guns,  with  one  exception,  were  all  brought  across  the 
river.  The  one  left  on  the  other  side  was  spiked,  dismounted  and  rolled  down 
the  bhiff.  Two  of  the  pieces  formerly  belonged  to  Griffin's  battery,  which  was 
taken  from  us  at  the  lirat  battle  of  Bull  Run;  another  was  a  Parrot  and  the 
others  [2-pound  brass  howitiers,  manufaclered  in  England.  The  battery  alto- 
gether 13  perhaps  the  most  valuable  taken  by  MoClellan  since  he  had  command 
of  the  army.  It  should  be  presented  to  the  brave  4tlt  Michigan  as  a  reward  fur 
their  achievement. 

The  letters  of  wounded  soldiers  and  officers,  from  the  battle-field, 
are  among  to  most  touching  mementoes  of  the  war.  After  one  of  the 
battles  of  MeClelian,  in  Maryland,  a  torn  and  soiled  envelop  was 
picked  up  on  the  field  with  the  following  written  upon  it  in  pencil, 
which  was  ascertained  to  be  from  a  Michigan  officer,  Captain  Allen  H. 
Zacharias,  of  Monroe ; 

Dear  FiRBNTS.  Bbothebs  and  Sistbks: — I  am  wounded,  mortally,  T  think  The 
fight  rages  around  me.  I  have  done  my  duty — this  is  my  consolation.  I  hope. to 
meet  you  all  again.  I  left  not  the  line  until  nearly  all  had  fallen  and  the  colors 
gflne.  1  am  getting  weak.  My  arms  free,  but  below  my  chest  all  is  numb.  The 
enemy  is  about  me.  [Some  other  words  were  written,  but  the  envelop  was  so  torn 
that  they  could  not  be  deciphered.] 

Your  son,  Allen. 

One  of  the  most  affecting  of  all  the  letters  was  that  written  hy 
Colonel  Thornton  Brodhead,  commander  of  the  1st  Michigan  cavalry, 
to  his  wife,  from  the  fatal  battle-field  before  Washington,  when  Pope 
was  defeated  through  the  treachery  of  Fitz  John  Porter ; 

Mr  Dearest  Wife;— I  write  to  you,  morbilly  wounded,  from  the  battlefield. 

We  are  again  defeated,  and  ere  this  reaches  you  your  children  will  he  fatherlosH. 

Before  I  die  let  me  implore  that,  in  some  way  it  may  be  stated  that  Geneni.1  — 
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)ins  heen  outwittetJ,  and  that i^   a  trahor.     Htid  they  done  their  duty  ns  I 

did  mine,  and  had  led  as  I  led,  the  dear  old  fli^!  had  waved  in  triumph. 

I  wrot«  to  you  yesterday  morning.  Today  ia  Sunday,  and  to-day  I  sinlt  tu  the 
green  conch  of  onr  final  rest, 

1  have  fought  well,  my  dartinff,  and  I  was  shot  in  tiie  endeavor  to  rally  our 
broken  battalions.  1  could  have  escaped,  hut  1  would  not  till  all  hope  was  gone, 
and  was  sho^about  the  only  one  of  our  foroes  left  on  the  field.  Our  cause  ia 
juBt,  and  ol^^ener^s,  not  the  enemy'a,  have  defeated  us.  In  God'a  good  time 
He  will  giye  us  lictory. 

And  now,  good-hy,  wife  and  children.  Bring  them  up,  I  know  you  will,  in  the 
fear  of  God  and  love  for  the  Saviour.  But  for  you  and  the  dear  ones  dependent, 
I'  should  die  happy.  I  know  the  blow  will  fall  with  crushing  weight  on  you. 
Trust  to  him  who  gave  manna  in  the  wilderness. 

Dr  Nash  is  with  me.  It  is  now  after  midnight,  and  I  have  spent  most  of  the 
night  in  senditi"  meaaages  to  you. 

Two  bullets  have  gone  through  my  chest,  and  directly  through  the  lungs.  I 
suffer  but  little  now,  but  at  first  the  pain  was  acute,  I  have  won  the  soldier's 
name,  and  am  ready  to  meet  now,  as  I  must,  the  soldier's  fate.  1  hope  thnt  from 
Heaven  I  may  see  the  glorious  old  flag  wave  again  over  the  undivided  union  I 
have  loved  so  welL 

Farewell,  wife  and  babea,  and  friends.     We  shall  meet  again. 

Your  loving,  Thorstos, 

This  noble  mar,  who  thus  died  that  his  country  might  livo,  was  the 
son  of  a  New  England  clergyman,  and  born  in  New  Hampeliire,  in 
1822.  He  gradnated  at  the  Harvard  Law  School ,  served  in  the  Mexi- 
can war  as  an  officer  of  the  15th  U.  8.  infantry,  in  which  he  was  twice 
breveted  for  gallantry  in  battle.  For  many  years  he  was  a  citizen  of 
Detroit,  and  for  a  while  postmaster  of  that  city.  Sustained  by  love 
of  God  and  country,  his  last  letter  to  bis  dear  ones  at  home,  is  another 
of  the  many  glorious  tokens  of  how  cheerfully  the  Christian  soldier 
can  die. 

Gettysburg,  the  most  terrible  and  bloody  battle  of  the  war;  indeed 
the  turning  point  of  the  rebellion,  occurred  in  the  year  succeeding  the 
writing  of  these  heroic  letters.  This  battle-field  was  consecrated  by 
the  blood  of  the  sons  of  Michigan.  The  24th  Michigan  was  one  of 
the  five  western  regiments  that  composed  the  famous  Iron  Brigade, 
who  held  the  key  point  at  Cemetery  Hill,  and  so  saved  the  army  from 
defeat. 

Out  of  496  men,  this  regiment  lost  316,  in  killed  and  wounded.  It  lost  all  its 
field  officers  Its  Colonel,  Morrow,  was  prostrated  by  a  scalp  wound  and  taken 
priaoner.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mark  Flanagan  lost  a  leg.  Major  Edwin  B.  Wright, 
lost  an  eye.  Deprived  of  its  superior  officers,  the  command  devolved  upon  a 
captain,  Albert  M.  Edwards.  Several  of  the  officers  and  men  even  when  severely 
wounded,  refused  to  leave  the  field.  In  a  subsequent  report.  Col.  Morrow  stated 
in  reference  to  th*  regiment,  that  in  the  desperate  conflicts  of  the  day,  it  became 
almost  certain  death  to  car^  the  flag.  Privates  Abel  B.  Peck,  Charles  Ballou, 
and  August  Earnest,  color-bearers,  were  successively  killed.  Corporal  Andrew 
Wa"ner  afterward  raised  the  standard,  and  was  shot  through  the  breast  Col. 
Morrow  himsell,  then  took  the  colors  in  his  hands,  but  yielded  them  at  the  earnest 
request  ot  Private  Wni,  Kelley,  who  said,  "  The  Colonel  of  the  24th  Michigan 
thall  never  bear  the  colors  while  lam  able  to  take  them."  The  flag  floated  again 
for  a  brief  period  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  but  soon  Private  Kelley  paid  the  pen- 
alty of  bis  heroism  with  his  life.  Col.  Morrow  took  the  colors  once  more,  when 
he  too  fell  wounded  and  senseless.  After  the  deadly  strife  at  the  barricade  of 
rails,  this  cherished  flag  was  found  in   the  hands  of  a  soldier  of  the  regiment, 
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whnse  name  is  unknown,  and  whn,  althuugh  to  all  appearance,  mortally  wuunded, 
Btill  held  it  with  a  firm,  unyielding  grasp. 

In  the  tragedies  of  the  rebellion  Miehigau  soldiers  bore  their  full 
share,  as  many  a  battle-field  t€Btifies.  In  the  comicalities  of  the 
strife,  they  eclipsed  those  of  any  other  State,  for  to  them  fell  the  grati- 
fication of  capturing  Jefferson  Davis,  the  runaway  President  of  the 
collapsed  Confederacy,  while  endeavorins  to  escape  in  th&diaguise  of 
a  superannuated  old  woman.  This  ludicrous  affair  took  place  just 
before  daylight  on  the  lOtb  of  May,  18f)5,  near  Irwiuville,  in  South 
Georgia,  about  70  miles  from  the  Florida  coast,  for  which  the  Davis 
party  was  making.  Major-General  "Wilson  had  sent  two  detachmeuts 
of  horsemen  in  pursuit,  one  under  Col.  Pritchard,  of  the  4th  Michigan 
cavalry,  the  other  under  Col.  Harndon,  of  the  Ist  Wisconsin.  The 
Michigan  men  flrat  came  to  the  tent  in  which  waa  the  Davis  party, 
surrounded  it,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  inmates.  The  two 
cavalry  detachments  arriving  by  different  roads  at  this  moment,  got 
in  conflict,  ea«h  thinking  the  other  rebels.  Two  were  killed  and  six 
wounded  before  the  error  was  -discovered.  Capt.  Hudson  of  the 
Michigan  troops,  had  placed  a  strong  guard  around  the  tent  where 
Davis  was  supposed  to  be,  and  when  the  firing  commenced,  thinking 
his  duty  called  him  to  the  fight,  he  left  the  tent  in  charge  of  a  cor- 
poral, with  orders  to  let  no  one  pass  out.  The  details  of  what  foi 
lowed,  have  been  variously  stated.  But  we  give  them  as  related  hv 
General  Wilson,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  on  the  evening  after 
the  delivery  of  Davis  into  his  hands: 

You  will,  doubtlesH,  have  seen  my  telegrams  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  beloro 
thii!  reaches  you,  detailing  the  events  of  the  capture.  Two  of  my  best  regimentn, 
one  from  the  first  and  the  other  from  the  second  diTision,  were  on  the  trail 
together,  and  reached  the  rehel  camp  almost  simultanoously.  The  fight  which 
ensued  was  unfortunate,  but  unavoidable  in  the  uncertain  moonlight  Both  par- 
ties fully  eipected  desperate  resistance,  and  both  had  gone  prepared. 

tiolonel  Harndon,  of  the  1st  Wisconsin,  had  onl^  sixty  men,  Colonel  Prilj;hnrd 
had  one  hundred  and  thirty.  The  story  of  Davis'  ignoble  attempt  at  flight  is  even 
more  ignoble  than  1  told  it.  Mrs.  Davis  and  her  sister,  Miss  Howell,  after  having 
clothed  him  in  the  dress  of  the  former,  and  put  on  his  head  a  woman's  head-drew, 
started  out,  one  holding  each  arm.  and  hesouKht  Col.  Pritchard's  men  in  nii'st 
piteous  terms,  to  let  them  take  thoir  ''poor  old  mother  out  of  the  way"  of  the 

Mrs.  Davis  said,  "  Oh.  do  let  us  pass  with  our  poob  old  MotHBR,  who  is  so  fright 
ened,  and  fears  to  be  killed."  One  of  Pritchard's  men,  catching  sight  of  the 
1  resident's  boots  below  the  skirtB  of  the  dress,  suspected  at  onse,  who  the  poor 
old  woman  was,  and  replied,  "  Oh.  no,  you  don't  play  that  game  on  me,  than  boots 
don't  look  very  much  hke  they  belonged  to  a  woman.     Come  down,  old  fellow." 

It  is  rarely  that  two  witnesses  relate  a  circumstance  alike.  He  is 
an  uncommon  witnesB,  who,  in  all  details,  relates  it  twice  exactly 
alike.     A  staff  officer  of  Davis'  publisbea  this  veraion  of  his  capture : 

At  lost  he  got  information  that  hia  own  wife  and  family  were  in  danger  from 
the  assaulte  of  military  marauders.  Mrs,  Davis,  with  her  three  children,  and 
accompanied  by  her  sister,  Miss  Howell,  had  a  wagon  train  of  her  own,  about 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  her  husband's  party.  She  was  very  amicus  to  go 
ber  own  way,  and  be  no  embarrassment  to  him.  She  felt  equal  to  the  task  of  pro- 
tecting herself  from  reckless  Confederates,  and  felt  sure  of  avoiding  Federals,  But, 
no  sooner  did  he  ascertain  that  she  was  in  danger,  that  two  gangs  had  concocted 
a  scheme  to  seize  all  her  trunks,  under  the  impression  that  she  carried  the  rebel 
gold,  than  he  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  go  to  her  rescue.     It  was  a  fond  hus- 
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biind's,  a  fond  fathers  infatuation,  Ko  remonstrance  availed.  He  set  on  1,  and 
rode  eighteen  miles  to  meet  tlie  object  of  his  love  and  aolic.tade.  He  met  tiiem, 
ftnd  the  iirst  to  rebake  him  for  hia  excess  of  fondness  was  the  anxious  wile  and 
mother  A  tent  or  two  was  already  pitched,  and  he,  weary  to  exhaustion,  went 
to  Bleep  intending  to  retrace  his  steps  before  morning.  Had  he  notgone  to  as- 
sure himself  of  his  wife's  safety,  and  had  he  not  been  excessively  fatiped  while 
there  Colonel  Pritobard  would  be  without  the  honor  of  capturing  him,  lor  nothing 
wna  easier  than  his  escape,  as  Brackinridgo  and  Wood  and  the  writer  of  this 
know,  and  by  meeting  no  interruption  themselves  have  proved.  Their  immunity 
miaht  have  been  his.  .  .  , 

But  Davis  ran  his  risks  and  took  the  chances,  fully  conscious  ol  imminent  aan- 
Eer  vet  powerless,  from  physical  weariness,  to  do  all  he  designed  doing  against 
the  danger  When  the  musketry  firing  was  heard  in  the  morning,  at  '  dim  gray 
dawn  "  It  was  supposed  to  he  between  the  rebel  marauders  and  Mrs.  Davis  lew 
camp  defenders.  Under  this  impression  he  hurriedly  put  on  his  boots  and  pre- 
pared to  go  out,  for  the  purpose  of  interposing,  saying 

"  They  will  at  least  as  yet  respect  me. '  .  ,     ,.  -  j  ■   ^     .- 

As  he  got  to  the  tent  door,  thus  hastily  equipped,  and  with  this  good  intention 
of  preventing  an  effusion  of  blood  by  an  appeal  in  the  name  of  a  fading,  hut  not 
wholly  faded  authority,  he  saw  a  few  cavalry  ride  up  the  road  and  deploy  in  troni 
"Ha-  Federals!  "  was  his  exclamatiom. 
"  Then  you  are  captured,"  cried  Mrs,  Davis,^  with  emotion. 
In  a  moment  she  caught  an  idea — a  woman's  idea— and  as  quickly  as  women 
in  an  emergency  execute  their  designs  it  was  done.  He  i^Iept  in  a  wrapper— a 
loose  one  It  was  yet  around  him.  This  she  fastened  ere  ho  was  aware  ot  it, 
and  then  bidding  him  adieu,  urged  him  to  go  to  the  spring,  a  short  distance  ott, 
where  his  horses  and  ai-ms  were.  Btninge  as  it  may  seem,  there  was  not  even  n 
pistol  in  the  tent  Davis  felt  that  his  only  course  was  to  reach  his  horse  and 
arms  and  complied.  As  he  was  leaving  the  door,  followed  by  a  servant  with  a 
water-bucket,  Miss  Howell  Jliinff  a  showl  over  his  head.  There  was  no  tune  to 
remove  it  without  exposure  and  embarrassment,  and  as  he  had  not  far  to  go,  he 
ran  the  chance  exactly  as  it  was  devised  for  him.  In  these  two  articles  con- 
sisted the  woman's  attire,  of  which  so  much  nonsense  has  been  spoken  and_  writ- 
ten; and,  under  these  circumstances,  and  in  this  way,  was  Jefferson  Davis  go- 
in"  forth  to  perfect  his  escape  No  bonnet,  no  gown,  no  petticoats,  no  crinoline, 
no"nothing  of  all  these.  And  what  there  was  happened  to  be  esousable  under 
ordinary  oircumstanoea,  and  perfectly  natural  as  things  were. 

But  it  was  (oo  late  for  any  effort  to  reach  his  horses,  and  the  confederate  pres- 
ident was  at  last  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States. 

The  staff  ofRcer  does  not  surmount  the  nnromantic  fact,  that  "  the 
Confederate  President"  was  at  last  caught  trying  to  escape  in  tlie 
clothes  of  a  woman.  That  be  had  "no  bonnet,  no  gown,  no  petti- 
coats, no  crinoline,"  the  peculiar  friends  of  hia  excellency  ninst  apol- 
ogize for  him  under  the  trving  circumstances  of  a  Tory  hasty  totlet! 
Poor  man  '  The  charitably  disposed  will  forgive  him  that  his  dis- 
gnise  was  not  more  complete.  But  why  he,  a  West  Point  graduate, 
"a  born  soldier"  too,  should  leave  his  arms  over  night  at  a  wayside 
spring,  in  the  custody  of  his  horse,  is  among  the  puzzling  matters  our 
staff  officer  does  not  explain. 
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Wisconsin  derives  its  name  from  its  principal  river,  which  the  Chippowaa, 
'eho  resitied  on  its  head-waters,  called  the  Wees-kou-aan,  which  signifies 
"gathering  of  the  waters."  The 
French  \  oya[,eur8  called  it  Oaisimmn, 
the  first  sj  liable  of  which  is  nearer 
the  Indian  sound  than  Wis.  The 
first  white  men  on  the  soil  of  Wia- 
funein  were  two  French  fur  traders, 
who  paf*cd  the  winter  of  1659  among 
the.  Indian-  of  Lake  Superior.  Ar- 
riving at  Qucbet  the  next  suinuier, 
With  sixty  canoes,  loaded  with  furs, 
and  Hianucd  with  300  Algotiquins, 
thej  aroa>ed  a  spirit  of  religious 
zeal  amon,f  the  Jesuits  to  boar  the 
crosi  in  the  cabiui  of  those  distant 
tribes.  In  lb61.  Father  Mesnard 
went  on  a  mission  to  the  south  side 
of  Lake  Superior,  where  he  resided 
ARMS  OF  WTBCTssis.  fflorc  thou  eight  months,  surrounded 

MfftTo-ForKstd.  ^J  savagcs  and  a  few  Fi'ench  voy- 

ageurs:  he  finally  perished,  in  some 
unknown  way,  in  the  rocky  pine  clad  wilderness.  Undismayed  by  his  sad 
fate  a  successor  was  appointed,  Father  Claude  Alloue/,  who  arrived  at  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  on  the  1st  of  Sepl«mber,  1668.  "  He  employed  the  whole 
month  of  September  in  coasting  the  southern  portion  of  Lake  Superior, 
where  he  met  many  Christians  baptized  by  Father  Mesnard.  '  I  had  the 
pleasure,'  says  this  venerable  man,  'of  assuring,  by  baptism,  the  eternal  sal- 
vation of  many  a  dying  infant.'  His  sucresa  with  the  adults  seems  to  hjve 
been  less.  At  Chagouamigon,  or  St.  Michael,  on  the  south-western  side  of 
Lake  Superior,  there  were  gathered  eight  hundred  warriors  of  different 
nations;  a  chapel  was  built;  among  them  were  several  tribes  who  under- 
stood die  Algonquin  language.  So  fine  an  occasion  for  exercising  hia 
zeal  could  not  be  overlooked,  '  I  spoke  in  the  Algonquin  language,'  says  he, 
'for  a  long  time,  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  an  earnest  and 
powerfui  manner,  but  in  language  suited  to  the  capacity  of  my  audicuoe.     I 
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was  greatly  applauded,  but  this  waa  the  only  fniit  of  my  labors.'  Among  the 
number  assembled,  were  three  hundred  Pottawatomie 3,  two  hundred  Sauks, 
eighty  Ulinoiana.  In  the  year  1668,  peace  having  been  established  between 
the  French  and  the  Six  Nations,  many  discoveries  were  made,  and  many  new 
missions  established.  In  this  year  Fathers  Dablon  and  Marquette  went  to 
the  mission  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  In  the  same  year,  Father  Nicholas,  who  was 
OD  the  mission  with  Allouez,  conducted  a  deputation  of  'Nez  Perees,'  an  Al- 
gonquin tribe,  to  Quebec,  and  Father  Allouez  went  to  the  mission  at  Green 
Bay.  Sanlt  Ste,  Marie  was  made  the  center  of  their  mi^ionary  labors  among 
the  Algonquin  tribes." 

Father  Marquette  had  been  residing  at  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  and  the 
Sauit  Ste.  Marie  about  five  years,  when,  accompanied  by  M.  JoHet,  a  French 
gentleman  of  Quebec,  and  five  French  voyageurs  and  two  Indian  guides,  he 
started  from  the  straits  on  an  exploring  expedition.  He  "had  heard  of  the 
great  river  of  the  west,  and  fancied  that  upon  its  fertile  banks — not  mighty 
cities,  mines  pf  gold,  or  fountains  of  youth,  but  whole  tribes  of  God's  chil- 
dren, to  whom  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  had  never  come.  Filled  with  the 
wish  to  go  and  preach  to  them,  he  obeyed  with  joy  the  orders  of  Talon,  the 
wise  intendent  of  Canada,  to  lead  a  party  into  the  unknown  distance." 

Marquette  passed  down  Green  Bay  to  Fox  Biver,  which  they  entered,  and 
dragged  their  canoes  through  its  strong  rapids  to  a  village  of  Indiana  where 
Father  Allouez  had  visited,  and  where  "  they  found  a  cross,  on  which  hung 
skina  and  belts,  hows  and  arrows,  which  they  had  offered  to  the  great  Mani- 
tou  (God),  to  thank  him  becanse  he  had  taken  pity  on  them  during  the  win- 
ter, and  had  given  them  abundant  chase."  Beyond  thia  point  no  Frenchman 
had  gone,  and  here  was  the  bound  of  diacovery. 

"  Being  guided  by  the  friendly  Indiana,  Marquette  and  his  companions  came 
to  the  Wiaconsin  Eiver,  about  three  leagues  distant,  whose  waters  flowed 
westward.  They  floated  down  the  river  till  the  17th  of  June,  1673,  when 
they  reached  the  Mississippi,  the  great  ^Ihther  of  Waters,'  which  they  en- 
tered with  'a  joy  that  could  not  be  expressed,'  and  raising  their  sails  to  new 
skies,  and  to  unknown  breezes,  floated  down  this  mighty  river,  between  broad 
plains,  garlanded  with  majestic  forests  and  chequered  with  illimitable  prairies 
and  island  groves.  They  descended  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles, 
when  Marquette  and  Joliet  landed,  and  followed  an  Indian  trail  about  six 
miles,  to  a  village.  They  were  met  by  four  old  men,  bearing  the  pipe  of 
peaee  and  'brilliant  with  many  colored  plumes.'  Aij  aged  chief  received 
them  at  his  cabin,  and,  with  uplifted  hands,  exclaimed:  ^How  beautiful  is  the 
suH.  Frenchiaen,  when  thou  comtst  to  visit  us! — our  whole  villagt  moaiti  thee — 
in  peace  thou  shall  enter  all  our  dwellings.'  Previous  to  their  departure,  an 
Indian  chief  selected  a  peace  pipe  from  among  his  warriors,  embellished  with 
gorgeous  plumage,  which  he  hung  around  the  neck  of  Marquette,  'the  mys- 
terious arbiter  of  peace  and  war — the  sacred  calumet — the  white  man's  pro- 
tection among  savages.'  On  reaching  their  boats,  the  little  group  proceeded 
onward.  'I  did  not,' says  Marquette, 'fear  death;  I  should  have  esteemed 
it  the  greatest  happinesa  to  have  died  for  the  glory  of  God.'  They  passed 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  humble  missionary  resolved  in  his  mind, 
one  day,  to  ascend  its  mighty  current,  and  ascertain  its  source;  and  descend- 
ing from  thence  toward  ^e  west,  publish  the  gospel  to  a  people  of  whom  he 
had  never  heard.  Passing  onward,  they  floated  by  the  Ohio,  then,  and  for 
a  brief  time  after,  called  the  Wabasli,  and  continued  their  explorations  as 
far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  where  they  were  escorted  to  the 
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Indian  village  of  Artanaea.  Being  now  satisfied  that  the  Mississippi  en- 
•ered  the  G-ulf  of  Mexico,  west  of  Florida,  and  east  of  California;  and  hav- 
ing spoken  to  the  Indians  of  God  and  the  mysteries  of  the  Catholiu  faith, 
Marquette  and  Joliet  prepared  to  ascend  the  stream.  They  returned  hy  the 
route  of  the  IlHnois  River  to  Greea  Bay,  where  they  arrived  in  Auj;ust. 
Marquette  remained  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Miamis,  near  Chicago. 
Joliet,  in  person,  conveyed  the  glad  tidings  of  their  discoveries  to  Quebec, 
They  were  received  with  enthusiastic  delight.  The  bells  were  rung  during 
the  whole  day,  and  all  the  clergy  and  dignitaries  of  the  place  went,  in  pro- 
cession, to  the  cathedral,  where  Te  Beum  was  sung  and  high  mass  cele- 
brated." 

Wisconsin  was  next  visited  hy  La  Salle  and  Father  Hennepin,  a  Fancis- 
can  I'riar,  a  man  of  ambition  and  enei^y.  These  adventurers  having  passed 
down  the  Illinois,  Hennepin  paddled  up  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  Wiaeou- 
sin,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  hy  the  Indians,  who  treated  him  and  his 
companions  kindly.  They  then  took  them  up  to  the  Falls,  which  Hennepin 
named  St.  Anthony,  in  honor  of  his  patron  saint.  From  this  point  he  re- 
turned to  Canada,  hy  way  of  Lake  Superior,  aud  thence  to  France.  The 
first  permanent  settlement  by  the  whites  in  Wisconsin,  appears  to  have  beea 
made  at  Green  Bay,  about  the  year  1745,  by  Augustin  De  Langlade,  a  na- 
tive of  France,  of  noble  family,  who  emigrated  to  Canada  at  an  early  age. 

The  territory  remained  under  the  government  of  France  till  1763,  when, 
at  the  treaty  of  Paris,  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  who  retained  it  until 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  wa.s  acknowledged  by  that  country,  in 
1783,  when  it  was  claimed  hy  Virginia  as  part  of  the  Illinois  country,  con- 
quered hy  Col.  George  Kodgera  Clark.  It  remained,  however,  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Great  Britain  till  1796,  when  it  was  surrendered  in  accordance  with 
Jay's  treaty,  ratified  the  previous  year.  In  1784,  it  was  ceded  by  Virginia 
to  the  United  States.  In  1787,  a  government  was  provided  for  the  territory 
north-west  of  the  Ohio.  In  1800,  it  was  divided  into  two  separate  govern- 
ments, the  western  being  called  Indiana.  In  1809,  Indiana  was  divided  and 
Illinois  organized.  When  Illinois  was  formed  into  a  state,  in  1818,  the  ter- 
ritory north  of  the  parallel  of  Lat.  42°  30',  west  of  the  middle  of  Lake 
Michigan,  was  attached  to  the  territory  of  Miohigan.  which  had  been  set  off 
from  Indiana  in  1805. 

In  1832,  commenced  the  "  Black  Hawk  War"  the  most  important  actions 
of  which  took  place  within  the  "  Huron  District "  of  Michigan,  as  Wiscon- 
sin was  then  called:  they  will  be  found  detailed  on  page  1106  of  this  work. 
When  Michigan  was  formed  into  a  state,  in  1836,  Wisconsin  was  erected  into 
a  separate  territorial  government.  Wisconsin  Territory  comprised  within  its 
limita  and  jurisdiction  the  whole  region  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior, extending  westward  to  the  Missouri  River,  including  all  the  sources  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi.  Its  southern  limits  were  the  northern  boundaries  of 
the  states  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  its  extent  from  north  to  south  was 
580  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  650  miles.  The  first  "  governor  and  super- 
intendent of  Indian  affairs"  was  Henry  Dodge,  and  John  S.  Horner  was 
territorial  secretary.  Gov.  Dodge  convened  the  first  territorial  legislature  at 
Belmont,  now  in  Lafayette  county.  The  second  session  was  convened  in 
Burlington,  now  in  Iowa,  and  the  nest,  in  1838,  in  Madison,  the  present 
capital. 

"  The  settled  portions  of  the  territory  were  chiefly  near  the  western  shore 
zi  Lake  Michigan,  and  the  organized  counties  extended  westward  and  south- 
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Asestwardly  to  the  banks  of  the  Fos  River  of  Green  Bay,  as  far  as  Fort 
"Winnebago,  and  thence  down  the  Wisconsin  River,  on  the  south- eastern  sidt 
for  thirty  miles  below  the  "portage."  At  the  same  time,  immigrants,  by  way 
of  Milnravkieand  Eacine,  were  advancing  upon  the  upper  tribntaries  of  Rock 
River,  as  far  west  as  the  "  Four  Lakes"  and  Fort  Madison.  A  few  settle- 
ments had  extended,  likewise,  westward  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  north 
of  Galena  and  the  Illinois  state  line.  Others  had  been  slowly,  for  more  than 
three  years,  extending  west  of  the  Mississippi,  upon  the  waters  of  the  Dea 
Moinea,  Skunk  River,  Lower  Iowa,  and  Waahesapinacon,  as  well  as  upon 
the  immeiiiate  banks  of  the  Miasissippi  itself.  These  settleraenta,  for  tem- 
porary government,  were  annexed  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Wisconsin  Ter- 
ritory as  the  "  District  of  Iowa." 

The  remainder  of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  north  and  west  of  the  Wis- 
consin River  and  of  Fos  River,  as  well  as  the  northern  and  western  portions 
of  the  present  state  of  Iowa,  was  a  savage  waste,  still  in  the  partial  occu- 
pancy of  the  remaining  tribes  of  Indians,  and  in  a  great  degree  unknown  to 
civilization.  Such  were  the  extent  and  population  of  the  Wisconsin  Terri- 
tory upon  its  first  independent  organization. 

During  the  years  1841, 1843,  and  1843,  emigration  from  the  north-eaSlern 
Btatea  began  to  send  its  floods  into  the  Wisconsin  Territory,  both  by  way  of 
the  lakes  and  by  way  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Wisconsin  River.  Thousands,  especially  in  the  latter  years,  crowded  into 
the  beautifully  undulating  lands  along  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
south  of  Green  Bay,  to  the  Illinois  line;  and  population  extended  rapidly 
from  the  lake  shore  westward  to  the  banks  of  Fox  River,  and  along  the  re- 
gion south  of  the  Wisconsin  Biver  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 
Settlements  soon  spread  over  this  delightful  country,  diversified  by  lakes  and 
prairies,  in  which  all  the  crystal  tributaries  of  Kock  River  take  their  rise. 

A  few  years  before,  this  had  been  called  the  "  Far  West,"  beyond  the  ad- 
vance of  white  settlements  and  civilised  life,  in  the  sole  occupancy  of  the 
most  degraded  and  improvident  of  the  savages,  the  Winnebagoes,  Sauks,  and 
Foxes.  Now  towns  and  commerce  occupy  the  seats  and  haunts  of  the  de- 
graded Indian,  upon  which  the  rajs  of  civilization  had  never  beamed.  A 
large  mercantile  town,  with  an  active  and  enterprising  community,  bad  sprung 
np  at  Milwankie  Bay;  a  town  which,  three  years  afterward,  in  1845,  became 
^  an  incorporated  city,  with  extensive  powers  and  privileges,  designed  to  render 
it  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  future  state  of  Wisconsin.  Other  trad- 
ing towns  lined  the  beautiful  shore  of  the  lake  for  many  miles  north  and 
Htuth  of  this  central  depot. 

During  the  year  1843,  the  aggregate  number  of  persons  who  arrived  in 
the  Wisconsin  Territory  has  been  estimated  at  more  than  sixty  thousand, 
embracing  all  ages  and  sexes.  Of  these,  about  fifty  thousand  arrived  by  way 
of  the  lake  route.  The  remainder  advanced  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Wisconsin  Rivers,  and  comprised  a  great  proportion  of  foreign  emigrants 
from  the  German  states.  These  emigrants  spread  over  the  country  south  and 
east  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  and  opened  new  settlements  upon  its  northern 
and  western  tributaries.  In  1845,  Wisconsin  Territory  contained  more  in- 
habitants than  any  other  new  state  possessed  upon  her  admission  ints  the 
Union ;  yet  the  people,  satisfied  with  the  territorial  form  of  goveriimen*,  de- 
sired not,  in  the  recent  state  of  the  principal  settlements,  to  incur  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  an  independent  state  government.  Hence,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  souls,  the  Wisconsi,-.  Ter- 
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ritory  had  not,  in  1845,  made  application  to  congress  for  authority  to  estab- 
lish a  state  government.  In  May,  1848,  however,  Wiseonain  was  admitted 
into  the  Union." 

Wisconsin  in  bounded  N,  by  Lake  Superior,  the  npper  peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan, and  Minnesota,  W.  by  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  E.  by  Lake  Michigan,  and 
8.  by  Illinois.  It  lies  between  42°  W  and  46°  56'  N.  Lat.,  and  between  87° 
aid  92°  Stf  W.  Long.  Its  greatest  extent  north  and  south  is  285  mile8,and 
255  east  and  west,  having  a  land  area  of  53,924  square  miles,  or  34,511,360 
acres,  of  which  1,045,499  only  were  improved  in  1850. 

Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  healthiest  of  countries,  with  a  dry,  transparent, 
and  bracing  atmosphere,  and  remarkably  free  from  fevers  and  ague.  Writers 
familiar  with  it,  say: 

"It  is,  indeed,  delijihtful  in  speoulatioo  to  talk  of  constant  sprin<;,  of  perpetual 
verdure,  of  flowers  in  bloom  at  all  seaaons,  of  purlin"  brooks  never  obstructed  by 
ice,  of  a  mild  climate,  where  Jack  Frost  never  spreads  hia  white  drapery  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth;  but  it  is  a  problem,  not  yet  fully  solved,  whether  a  tropical 
climate  contributes  more  to  one's  happiness  than  the  varjinR  seasons  of  a  north- 
ern clime.  Nay,  whatever  doubt  there  is  on  the  subject  predominates  in  favor  of 
a  northern  latitude.  Industry,  intdlijuence,  morality,  and  virtue,  are  eshibited 
more  generally  among  the  inhabitants  of  northern  latitudes  than  those  of  southern. 
If  one  s  physical  enjoyment  is  equally  promoted  by  the  bracing  lur  of  a  cold  cli- 
mate, then,  indeed,  flie  argument  is  in  favor  of  the  latter,  for  vigor  of  body  and 
purity  of  mind  are  the  most  essential  ingredients  in  the  cup  of  happiness.  The 
air  of  our  winters  is  dry  and  bracing.  When  snow  falls  it  usually  remains  on  the 
ground  several  months,  forming  an  excellent  road  either  for  traveling,  business,  or 
pleasure.  The  rivers  are  securely  wedged  with  ice,  rendering  many  portions  of  the 
country  more  accessible  at  that  season  than  at  any  other.  An  excellent  opportu- 
nity is  afforded  to  the  younger  portion  of  the  community  for  innocent  amusements 
— sleighing,  slidina  downhill,  and  skating — amusements  highly  exhilarating,  and 
promotive  alike  of  health  and  happiness.  These  observations  have  been  made  be- 
cause a  greater  value  is  often  set  on  a  wild  southern  climate,  in  reference  to  its 
capacity  in  aSbrding  the  means  of  happiness  cr  of  health,  than  it  really  possesses." 
"  We  have  always  made  it  a  point  to  inquire  of  new  settlers  in  Wisconsin  how 
they  liked  the  climate,  and  the  answer  invariably  was,  that  it  was  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  states  thoy  had  left — whether  Eastern,  Middle  or  Kouthern,     One  emi- 

fTnnl  says:  'As  tlie  result  of  my  observations,  I  would  state  briefly — and  in  this 
do  but  repeat  a  common  sentiment — that  1  would  much  rather  spend  a  winter  in 
Wisconsin  than  in  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  True,  the  weather  is  cold ;  but  it 
is  of  that  settled,  stciidy,  clear  character,  which  we  here  call  'bracing  weather.' 
No  damp  winds,  no  sloppy  thaw,  no  uncomfortable  rains,  bnt  day  after  day  tha  - 
same  unbroken  field  of  snow,  the  same  clear,  bright  sunshine,  the  same  untroubled 
air.  Winter  here  holds  undisputed  sway ;  it  is  not  a  muddled  mixture  of  all  sea- 
sons, in  which  tha  breezy  spring,  the  clear  autumn,  the  sanny  summer  and  the 
rigorous  winter  mingle  and  mis,  and  come  and  go  together.  You  will  understand 
the  force  of  this  distinction  when  1  tell  you  that  the  first  fiJl  of  snow  in  Wiscon- 
sin remains  on  the  gronnd  during  the  whole  winter  without  a  crust;  so  free  is  the 
air  from  that  dampness,  which,  in  other  countries  produce  it  Who  among  you 
has  not  noticed  the  penetrating  character  of  dampness  in  cold — its  chilling,  search- 
ing qualities ;  or  who,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  gone  abroad  on  days  of  intense 
coldness,  but  when  the  air  was  dry  and  pure,  and  felt  elastic,  buoyant,  and  com- 
fortable. Such  is  a  Wisconsin  winter.  I  suffered  less  from  the  cold  while  here, 
than  1  have  many  times  in  Pennsylvania  when  the  thermometer  stood  much 
higher." 

Wisconsin  may  be  described  generally  as  an  elevated  rolling  prairie,  the 
highest  portion  being  on  the  north,  and  forms  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
waters  flowing  S.W,  into  the  Mississippi,  and  those  flowing  northward  and 
eastward  into  the  lakes.     Limestone  underlies  most  of  the  southern  pa.rt  of 
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the  state;  the  northern  part  is  composed  of  primitive  rocks,  mostly  granite, 
slate  and  sand  stone.  The  country  south  of  the  middle  is  a  fine  agricultnral 
region,  producing  from  30  to  50  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  The  prairies 
of  Wisconsin  are  fcenerally  small,  and  being  skirted  and  belted  with  timber, 
are  adapted  to  immedtat«  and  profitable  occupation,  the  soil  being  a  dark, 
rich  vegetable  mold.  One  peculiarity  in  southern  Wisconsin  strikes  the 
traveler — the  high  degree  of  culture,  thrift,  and  cleanliness  of  the  farms, 
which  is  attributed  principally  to  the  fact,  that  almost  every  quarter  section, 
in  its  natural  state,  is  ready  for  plowing  and  fencing,  and  also  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  settlers,  off  shoots  from  the  hardy  and  indnstrious  people  of  the 
Eastern  states  and  northern  Ohio.  A  large  number  of  Norwegians  and  other 
emigrants  from  northern  Europe,  have  emigrated  to  this  young  and  thriving 
State. 

Vast  quantities  of  pine  lumber  are  obtained  from  the  northern  sections  of 
the  Btat«,  ranging  from  five  to  eight  millioiis  annually  in  value,  though  the 
business  is  in  its  infancy.  The  agricultural  staples  are  wheat,  Indian  corn, 
oats,  potatoes,  butter,  live  stock,  etc.  The  wheat  crop  of  1860  was  about  26 
millions  of  bushels.  Beside  the  great  lakes,  Superior  and  Michigan,  on  its 
northern  and  eastern  shores,  Wisconsin  has  vast  numbers  of  small  lakes 
within  its  borders,  generally  characterized  by  clear  water,  bold,  picturesque 
shores,  with  excellent  fish. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Wisconsin  are  important,  but  as  yet  imperfectly 
known.  The  great  lead  region,  mostly  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
state,  contain  mines  supposed  to  be  ineshaustibte,  and  decidedly  the  richest 
in  the  known  world.  Valuable  copper  and  zinc  ores  are  found  at  Mineral 
Point  and  In  its  vicinity,  also  iron  ore  in  various  places.  The  bulk  of  the 
population  of  the  state  is  iu  its  southern  part,  most  of  the  country  in  the 
north  being  an  unexplored  wilderness.  If  as  densely  settled  as  Massachu- 
setts, Wisconsin  would  contain  more  than  seven  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Population  in  1820,  1,444;  in  1830,  3,245;  in  1840,  30,945;  in  1850,  305,- 
5fi6;  in  1855,  552,109;  and  in  1860,  768,585.* 


"  Eitehie,  in  his  w 

rk  OD  Wisconsin,  says:  "The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Wisconsin 

does  not  eihibil  their 

relative  strength  and  power.    Our  population  are  nearly  all  in  the 
rely  meet  a  noman  past  Bfty  years  of  age ;  sdll  more  rarely  as  old  a 

prime  of  life.     You  ra 

man  ;  and  large  numb 

rs  are  too  young  toliave  had  many  children.     The  Milwaukie  Amer- 

ioansajSi  •  It  U  a  fae 

,  noticed  and  remarked  by  nearly  every  eastern  visitor  to  the  nest. 

that  no  small  amoant 

of  the  basin  ess  of  the  west  and  north-west  is  condueted  by  .yoMni,  mm. 

So  where  yon  will,  in 

veiy  city,  town  and  village,  you  will  find  more  yoathfal  eountenances 

elnngated  with  the  ca 

ces  attaching  to  western  life  and  ent«rnrise  oould  be  made  ta  believe. 

Youth  and  energy  are 

youngsters  are  seen  behind  the  desks— their  desks— of  our  eoonting 

BtitutiODS.     Beardless 

houses,  and  in  our  ma 

^  a  eveiy  field  of  business  enterprise.     A  year's  eiperienoe 

others,  gives  him  an  insight  into  the  modin  operandi  of  ■  making  money,'  and  his  wits  are 
£et  in  motion,  and  his  industrions  ingenuity  brought  to  bear  in  his  own  behalf,  and  be  de- 
eires  to  'go  into  business  for  himself.'  Frequently  nitb  a  small  capital,  ofUner  with  none, 
he  engages  in  some  branch  of  traffic,  and  in  a  few  years  is  '  well  to  do  in  the  world.'  Such 
is  the  history  of  many  of  the  jonng  merchants  and  business  men  in  onr  state,  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  B  more  enterprising,  intelligent,  and  thorough -going  business  oommunily 
can  be  found  than  that  of  Wisconsin.  Youth,  energy,  and  a  laudable  ambition  (o  rise  in 
the  world,  are  characteristic  elements  of  the  west ;  they  have  made  her  what  she  now  is. 

In  one  of  our  village  or  («wn  hotels,  crowded  with  moneyed  boarders — the  mercliants, 
bankers,  and  chief  mechanics  of  the  place— two  thirds  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty  years  of  age  ;  Ibeir  wives,  of  course,  still  younger.  Our  population 
of  1,000,000  are  equal  in  industrial  capacity  tg  at  least  twice  that  number  either  in  Europe 
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MiLWATJKiE,  a  port  of  entry,  and  the  largest  oity  in  Wisconsin,  is  built 
on  the  west  aide  of  Lake  Michigan,  75  miles  east  of  Madison,  and  85  north 
of  Chicago.  _  Lat.  43=  04',  Long.  87°  57'.  The  oity  is  built  on  the  flats  of 
the  Milwaukio  River,  and  on  the  bluffs  near  the  lake.  The  largest  lake  boats 
ascend  the  river  two  miles.     The  shore  on  Laie  Michigaa  eonsistaof  a  bank 


of  clay  from  20  to  100  feet  high,  and  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  the  nature 
of  the  material  will  admit.  The  city  contains  about  20  founderies  and  ma- 
chine shops,  employing  about  1,000  men,  and  26  breweries,  employing  about 
500  men.  Ship  building  is  extensively  carried  on;  great  quantities  of  lum- 
ber are  exported;  and  it  has  a  large  commerce  on  the  lakes,  and  does  an  ex- 
tensive business  with  the  interior  by  its  railroads,  one  of  which  crosses  the 
state  to  the  Mississippi.  It  is  noted  for  its  splendid  blocks  of  buildings,  and 
for  its  superior  brick,  which  have  become  a  valuable  article  of  export,  being 
used  even  as  far  east  as  New  York  city.  They  are  hard,  smooth,  and  of  a 
beautiful  straw  color.  It  has  also  in  its  vicinity  quarries  of  a  beautiful  light 
colored  stone.  Population,  in  1840,  1,751;  in  1850,  20,036;  and  in  1860, 
45,254. 

A  foreign  traveler  describes  Milwaukie  as  one  of  the  most  picturesquely 
situated  towns  he  had  seen  in  the  west.  Says  he:  "It  is  placed  on  both 
sides  of  a  river  which  falls  into  a  fine  hay  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  town  rising 
from  the  valley  of  the  river  on  either  side  to  high  bluffs  facing  the  lake. 
The  river  is  navigable  from  the  lake,  and  vessels  discharge  and  land  their 
cargoes  direct  into,  and  from,  the  granaries  and  warehouses  which  line  its 
banks.  Tramways  from  the  various  lines  of  railroad  run  along  the  other 
sides  of  these  warehouses,  so  that  the  greatest  facilities  are  afforded  for  the 
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transport  and  handling  of  produce  and  merctandise.  The  extent  to  which 
labor  is  economiaed  in  this  way  both  here  and  at  Chicago  is  really  wonderful. 
By  the  aid  of  steam  power  half  a  million  bushels  of  grain  can  be  daily  re- 
ceived and  shipped  through  the  granaries  of  Chicago,  the  whole  of  it  being 
weighed  in  draughts  of  400  bushels  at  a  time,  as  it  passes  from  the  railroad 
to  the  vessel.  This  can  be  done  at  a  cost  of  a  farthing  a  bushel,  and  so  quiet 
is  the  whole  process  tbat  there  is  little  asternal  evidence  of  much  business 
going  on.  The  finest  church  in  Milwaukie  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral, 
with  the  palace  of  the  bishop  on  one  side  of  it,  and  an  orphan  asylum  on 
the  other.  There  are  many  handsome  private  residences,  some  built  of  white 
marble,  and  the  principal  hotel  of  the  city,  the  Newhall  House,  is  very  little 
inferior  either  in  size,  architecture,  or  interior  fittings  and  arrangements,  to 
the  Hotel  de  Louvre  in  Paris.  This  city,  which  only  twenty-three  years  ago 
was  the  site  of  a  single  log  cabin,  now,  in  the  one  month  of  October,  ships 
a  million  bushels  of  wheat!  From  the  bluffs  the  late  looks  exactly  like  the 
sea,  as  no  opposite  shore  can  be  seen,  and  the  white-eresfed  waves  come  roll- 
ing into  the  harbor  just  as  they  do  on  the  Atlantic.  There  are  numerous 
schools  in  the  city,  free  to  all,  and  well  endowed  by  the  state." 

Milwaukie  derives  its  name  from  Me-ne-am-kee,  an  Indian  word,  said  to 
signify  rich  or  beaati/al  land.  The  first  white  person  who  located  at  Mil- 
waukie appears  to  have  been  AUxandnr  Laframlxiise,  from  Mackinaw,  who 
estabiished  a  trading  house  here  about  the  year  1785.  He  soon  returned  to 
Mickioaw,  and  gave  his  business  to  his  brother  to  manage  for  him :  the  latter 
remained  here  for  several  years,  and  raised  a  family.  Lnframboise  failing 
in  business,  his  trading  house  was  closed  about  the  year  1800.  At  this  period 
a,nothei-  trader  established  himself  here,  employing  as  clerk  S.  Chappue,  who 
had  previously  been  with  Laframboise.  J.  B.  Beaubien  established  a  trading 
post  in  Milwaukie  at  this  time.  Some  four  or  five  years  later  Laurent  FUy 
was  sent  with  a  supply  of  goods,  by  Jacob  Franks,  of  Green  Bay,  to  carry 
on  a  summer  trade  at  Milwaukie,  buying  dKer  shim  in  the  red.  Previous  to 
this  Jacques  Vieau,  of  Green  Bay,  commenced  trading  here,  and  continued  it 
Mgularly  every  winter,  excepting  that  of  1811-12,  until  1818,  when  his  son- 
in-law,  Solomon  Juneau  emigrated  here  from  Canada,  first  as  his  clerk,  and 
then  on  his  own  account,  and  he  may  be  considered  as  the  first  regular  set- 
tler and  founder  of  Milwaukie. 

In  the  publications  of  the  Stat*  Historical  Society,  Mr.  Ales.  F.  Pratt 
gives  this  sketch  of  Mr.  Juneau,  and  of  the  early  history  of  the  place : 

"Solomon  Juneau  emigrated  to  Milwaukie  in  the  fall  of  1818,  and  built 
him  a  log  cabin  among  the  natives.  At  that  time  his  family  consisted  of  a, 
wife  and  one  child.  His  nearest  white  neighbors  were  at  Chicago,  Green 
Bay  and  Prairie  du  Chien.  He  kept  a  few  goods  suitable  for  the  Indian 
trade,  and  for  the  first  seventeen  years  he  was  not  only  the  only  merchant  in 
the  place,  but  the  only  white  man.  During  that  period,  a  few  Indian  traders 
were  occasionally  there,  hut  not  permanently  located.  In  the  spring  of  1835, 
a  land  office  having  been  previously  established  at  Green  Bay,  this  land  was 
brought  into  market,  and  Mr.  Juneau  purchased  a  small  tract,  consisting  of 
about  130  acres,  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  directly  north  of  Wis- 
consin-street. Previous  to  this  time,  Geo.  H.  Walker,  Esq.,  had  come  and 
made  a  claim  on  what  is  now  called  "  Walker's  Point,"  which  he  subsequently 
obtained  a  title  to,  Byron  Kilbourn,  Esq.,  about  that  time  purchased  a  tract 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  which  has  from  that  time  been  known  by  the 
name  of  'Kilbourn  Town.'     Danie!  Wells,  Jr.,  W.  W.  Gilman,  George  D. 
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Donaman,  E.  W.  Edgerton,  T.  0.  Dousman,  Geo.  O.  Tiffany,  D.  H.  Richards, 
William  Brown,  Jr.,  Milo  Jones,  Enoch  Darling,  and  others,  immigrated 
about  the  same  time,  and  made  large  purchases  of  Hands.  In  the  course  of 
the  summer  of  1835.  a  number  of  good  buildings  were  erected,  and  a  great 
many  eastern  speeulatora  came  and  bought  lands  at  high  prices.  Mr.  Juneau, 
about  this  time,  aold  an  undivided  interest  in  bia  lands  to  Morgan  L.  Martin. 
He  built  a  fine  dwelling  bouse  on  the  lot  where  MitcheH'a  banking  house  now 
stands;  also  a  large  store  and  warehouse  on  what  is  now  known  as  'Luding- 
ton's  corner.'  In  1836,  when  we  came,  he  was  doing  a  large  business  both 
in  selling  goods  and  lots.  During  that  season,  some  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  goods  had  been  brought  there  to  sell,  trround 
rent  was  nearly  as  high  as  it  ia  now.  A  merchant  with  a  stock  of  goods 
wonld  arrive  one  day,  and  by  the  nest  day  noon  be  would  have  a  store  com- 
pleted to  open  in.  Things  were  done  on  the  California  principle.  They 
were  usually  built  of  rough  boards  with  a 'grass  floor,' and  in  several  in- 
stances a  blanket  was  hung  up  for  a  pnrtition,  and  one  balf  of  the  tenement 
rented  to  another  for  a  dollar  a  day.  The  town  was  flooded  with  speculators, 
and  all  made  money  until  the  non-residents  left  and  navigation  closed,  when 
a  sudden  change  'came  o'er  the  spirit  of  their  dreams.' 

The  town  was  left  with  a  large  stock  of  goods,  and  but  few  inbabitanta. 
Merchants  and  other  business  men  enjoyed  the  winter  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  During  the  fall  quite  a  large  number  of  actual  settlers  had  arrived, 
of  the  right  stamp,  among  whom  were  H.  N.  Wells,  J.  E.  Arnold,  Ilaiiry 
Williams,  Hans  Crocker,  J.  H,  Tweedy,  L.  Blossom,  J.  W,  Pialey,  S.  H. 
Martin,  Geo.  P.  Delaplaine,  Geo.  Reed,  Cyrus  Hawley,  Fred.  Wardner,  A.  0. 
T,  Breed,  Eliphulet  Cramer,  Rufus  Parks,  Curtis  Reed,  Orson  Reed,  Wm, 
M.  Dennis,  Truman  L.  Smith,  Edmond  D.  Clinton,  A.  A.  Bird,  and  many 
others,  whom  time  will  not  allow  us  to  mention.  All  had  been  doing  a  '  land 
office  business,'  and  had  plenty  of  money  left  to  winter  on.  At  this  time  our 
old  friend  Juneau  was  supposed  to  be  worth  at  least  $100,000,  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  ita  being  doubled  by  the  rise  of  land  in  the  spring.  We  have 
often  seen  him  in  those  days  go  into  his  store,  after  buainesE  hours  were  over, 
and  take  from  the  drawers  the  money  that  his  clerks  bad  received  during  the 
day  for  goods  and  lots,  amounting  often  to  8  or  10,000  dollars,  and  put  it 
loose  in  bis  bat;  and  upon  one  occasion  we  recollect  of  his  hat  being  knocked 
off  in  a  playful  crowd,  when  some  $10,000  flew  in  various  directions.  In 
short,  money  seemed  to  be  of  no  earthly  use  to  him.  If  a  man  called  upon  him 
to  subscribe  for  either  a  public  improvement  or  a  charitable  object,  whatever 
was  required  he  aubseribed,  without  asking  why  or  wherefore.  In  the  mean 
«me  be  had  looked  on  and  seen  otbera  get  rich  on  the  rise  of  property  that 
he  bad  sold,  and  be  commenced  buying  back  lots  and  paying  thousands  for 
those  he  bad  previously  sold  for  hundreds.  We  recollect  very  well  one  cir- 
cumstance: bis  re-purchasing  the  corner  lot,  near  Youngs'  Hall,  for  $3,700, 
which  he  bad  aold  the  year  previous  for  1475.  He  was  truly,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poet,  'The  noblest  work  of  God,  an  honest  man.'  He  had 
implicit  confidence  in  every  body. 

The  spring  of  1837  disappointed  all  our  anticipations.  A  general  stagna- 
tion in  business  prevailed  in  all  directions.  Immigration  had  almost  entirely 
fallen  off.  Our  currency,  which  was  mostly  of  the  Michigan  'Wild  Cat' 
etamp,  was  no  longer  a  legal  tender.  There  was  no  sale  for  real  estate.  The 
second  payments  were  becoming  due  on  purchases  of  real  estate,  and  all  who 
supposed  themselves  rich  in  lands,  were  not  only  destitute  of  money,  but  the 
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means  to  raise  it.  Soino  who  were  able  to  hold  on,  kept  their  property  until 
they  could  get  a  handMome  advance;  while  the  majority  were  compelled  to 
sell  for  what  they  could  get,  and  bankruptcy  was  the  inevitable  result. 

At  this  time,  there  were  but  few  settlements  in  the  interior;  but  the  hard 
times  which  continued  through  the  years  1837  and  1838,  induced  many  to 
leave  Milwaukie  and  locate  a 'claim.'  The  lands  between  Milwaukie  and 
Kock  River  were  then  surveyed,  but  were  not  brought  into  market  nntil  the 
fall  of  1839.  During  this  time  they  had  become  thickly  settled,  and  many 
of  them  quite  yaluable.  The' hard  times  at  the  east  had  led  many  to  seek 
a  home  in  the  west;  and  in  the  fall  of  1839,  when  these  lands  came  into 
market,  many  of  them  had  been  80  improved  that  they  were  worth  from  810 
to  $100  an  acre,  while  the  occupants  had  not  the  first  'red  cent'  to  buy  them 
with.  Consequently,  a  large  proportion  of  the  settlers  were  compelled  to 
either  sell  their  improvements  for  what  they  could  get,  or  pay  from  25  to  50 
per  cent,  for  money  to  enter  their  lands  With, 

About  this  time,  Alex.  Mitchell,  Harvey  Birchard,  the  Messrs.  Luding- 
tons,  E.  Eldred,  and  other  capitalists,  came  to  Milwaukie,  and  purchased  lots 
at«100  each,  that  had  previously  been  sold  from  |1,000  to  81,500,  and  are 
now  selling  from  85,000  to  $15,000  each.  From  that  day  to  this,  '  the  rise 
and  progress '  of  Milwaukie  has  been  steady  and  onward.  The  price  of  land 
has  continued  to  advance  with  the  increase  of  business,  and  nearly  all  who 
commenced  in  business  there  at  that  time,  and  continued  to  the  present,  have 
become  wealthy  and  independent.  In  1846,  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
to  divide  Milwaukie  county,  and  establish  the  county  of  Waukesha;  also 
another  to  incorporate  the  city  of  Milwaukie.  At  the  first  charter  election 
in  the  new  city,  Solomon  Juneau  was  elected  mayor,  which  was  a  well  mer- 
ited compliment  to  the  '  old  pioneer.'  ". 

Mr.  Juneau  subsequently  removed  to  Dodge  county,  where  by  hard  labor 
he  earned  a  comfortable  living,  until  a  few  years  since,  when  he  was  "  gath- 
ered to  his  fathers." 

Mr.  Pratt  also  gives  these  amusing  reminiscences  of  the  judiciary  of  the 
Territory  of  Wisconsin : 

•'  The  Territory  of  Wisconsin  was  organized  in  July,  1836.  It  was  divided 
into  three  judicial  districts.  Judge  Dunn  was  appointed  for  the  western 
district,  Judge  Irwin  for  the  middle,  and  Judge  Frazier,  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  eastern.  Judge  Frazier  arrived  in  Milwaukie  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
in  June,  1837.  He  put  up  at  the  small  hotel  which  stood  where  'Dicker- 
man's  Block  '  now  stands,  which  was  called  tlje  ******  *  Tavern,  kept 
by  Mr.  Vail.  On  his  arrival,  he  fell  in  with  some  old  Kentucky  friends,  who 
invited  him  to  a  private  room,  for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  an  inno- 
cent game  of  'poier.'  The  party  consisted  of  the  judge,  Col.  Morton,  regis- 
ter of  the  land  office,  and  two  or  three  others — friends  of  the  judge.  They 
commenced  playing  for  small  sums  at  first,  but  increased  them  as  the  hours 
passed,  until  the  dawn  of  day,  the  next  morning — when  small  sums  seemed 
beneath  their  notice.  The  first  approach  of  day  was  heralded  to  them  by 
the  ringing  of  the  bell  for  breakfast.  The  judge  made  a  great  many  apolo- 
gies,  saying,  among  other  things,  that  aa  that  was  his  first  appearance  in  the 
territory,  and  as  his  court  opened  at  10  o'clock  that  morning,  he  must  have 
a  little  time  to  prepare  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury.  He  therefore  hoped  that 
they  would  excuse  him,  which  they  accordingly  did,  and  he  withdrew  from 
the  party.  The  court  met  at  the  appointed  hour — Owen  Aldrich  acting  aa 
sherifi',  and  Cyrus  Hawley  as  clerk.     The  grand  jury  was  called  and  sworn. 
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The  judge,  with  much  dignity,  commenced  his  ehar^ie  ;  and  never  before  did 
we  hear  such  a  charge  poured  forth  from  the  bench !  After  charging  them 
upon  the  laws  generally,  he  alluded  to  the  statute  against  gambling.  The 
English  language  is  too  barren  t«  describe  his  abhorrence  of  that  crime. 
Among  other  extravagances,  he  said,  that 'a  gambler  was  unfit  for  earth, 
heaven,  or  hell,'  and  that  'God  Almiehty  would  even  shudder  at  the  sight 
of  one,' 

At  that  time,  we  had  but  one  session  of  the  legislature,  which  had  adopted 
mostly  the  statutes  of  Michigan,  which  allowed  the  court  to  exercise  its  dis- 
cretion in  granting  «(nya  of  executions,  etc.  A  suit  came  up  against  a  man 
in  the  second  ward,  who  had  no  counsel.  The  judge  ordered  the  crier  to  call 
the  defendant.  He  did  so,  and  the  defendant  appeared.  The  judge  asked 
him  if  he  had  anything  to  say  against  judgment  being  rendered  against  him. 
He  replied,  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  had,  as  it  was  an  honest  debt,  but 
that  be  was  unable  to  pay  it.  The  judge  inquired  what  his  occupation"  was. 
He  replied  that  he  was  a  fisherman.  Says  the  judge,  ' Can  yov, pay  in  Jishf' 
The  defendant  answered,  that  'he  did  not  know  but  he  could,  if  he  had  time 
to  catch  them.'  The  judge  turned  to  the  clerk,  and  ordered  him  to  'enter  up 
a  judgment,  payable  in  fish,  and  grant  a  stay  of  execution  for  twelve 
months ; '  at  the  same  time  remarking  to  the  defendant,  that  he  must  surely 
pay  it  at  the  time,  and  in  good  fish ;  for  he  would  not  be  willing  to  wait  so 
long  for  'stinting  fish.'  The  nest  suit  worthy  of  note,  was  against  Wm.  M. 
Dennis,  our  present  bank  comptroller.  He,  like  his  predecessor,  had  no 
counsel.  His  name  was  called,  and  he  soon  made  his  appearance.  He  en- 
tered the  court-room,  wearing  his  usual  smile,  whittling,  with  his  knife  in 
the  left  hand.  The  court  addressed  him  in  a  loud  voice,  -What  are  you 
grinning  about,  Mr.  Denmsf  Mr.  D.  replied,  that  he  was  not  aware  that  he 
was  laughing.  The  court  inquired  if  he  proposed  to  offer  any  defense?  He 
replied,  that  he  did,  but  was  not  ready  for  trial.  '  No  matter,'  said  the  judge, 
'there's  enough  that  are  ready;  the  clerk  will  enter  it 'continued."  The 
next  case,  about  which  we  recollect,  was  the  trial  of  two  Indians,  who  were 
indicted  for  murdering  a  man  on  Rock  River.  They  were  also  indicted  for 
an  assault,  with  intent  to  kill,  upon  another  man,  at  the  same  time.  The 
trial  for  murder  came  off  first.  They  were  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
be  hanged.  On  the  day  following,  they  were  tried  for  the  assault,  etc.,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  dollars  each.  Governor  Dodge,  however,  deeming  it  t«o  severe  to 
fine  and  imprison  a  man  after  he  was  hanged,  commuted  it  to  imprisonment 
for  life.  The  Indians  were  confined  in  jail  a  year  or  two,  but  were  finally 
pardoned  by  the  governor. 

Judge  Frazier  soon  afterward  went  to  Green  Bay,  and  held  a  court,  from 
whence,  for  want  of  a  jail  in  which  to  confine  prisoners,  he  sentenced  a  man, 
for  some  trifling  oflense,  'to  be  banished  t«  Turkey  River.'  After  the  court 
adjourned,  he  returned  to  Milwaukie  on  the  steamboat  Pennsylvania.  She 
anchored  in  the  bay,  and  the  judge,  who  was  dead  drunk  at  the  time,  was 
lowered  by  means  of  a  tackle  into  a  boat,  and  rowed  to  the  landing  at 
Walker's  Point.  From  the  effect  of  this  bacchanalian  revel  he  never  recov- 
ered. His  friend.  Col,  Morton,  took  him  to  his  own  house,  called  to  his  aid 
our  best  physicians,  and  all  was  done  that  human  skill  could  devise,  for  the 
restoration  of  his  health ;  but  it  was  too  late ,  the  seeds  of  death  had  been 
sown;  he  lingered  in  great  distress  for  four  or  five  days,  and  breathed 
his    last.      The   members  of   the  bar,  generally,  neglected  to  attend  the 
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Gi-een  Bay,  the  county  seat  of  Browa  county,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
Fos  River,  at  the  head  of  Green  Bay,*  120  miles  N.E.  from  Madison,  and 
114  N.  of  Milwaukie.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in  Wisconsin,  and  occupies  an 
important  location.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is  an  important  place  of  de- 
posit and  trausit  for  the  imports  and  eaports  of  northern  Wisconsin.  It  is  a 
great  lumber  mart,  immense  quantities  being  annually  exported.  The  town 
has  a  beautiful  situation,  and  contains  several  spacious  warehouses,  fine 
ehurehes,  and  elegant  residences.  By  the  canal  between  Fox  and  Wisconsin 
Rivers,  there  is  steam  navigation  between  Green  Bay  and  the  Mississippi 
River.  Fort  Howard,  named  from  Gov.  Benj,  Howard,  of  Missouri,  is  on 
the  west  side  of  Fox  River,  on  a  commanding  eminence.  Population  about 
4,000. 

About  1745,  the  Sieur  AuareTiN  De  Langlade,  hie  son  Charles,  and 
probably  some  others,  left  Mackinaw  and  migrated  to  Green  Bay,  where  they 
became  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  soil.  They  settled  oa  the  cast  side 
of  Fos  River,  near  its  mouth,  somewhat  above  and  opposite  the  old  French 
post,  and  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  residence  of  Judge  Arndt,  at  the  upper 
end  of  Green  Bay.  At  this  time  there  appears  to  have  been  a  small  French 
garrison  here,  of  whom  Capt.  De  Velie  was  commander.  Such  was  the  in- 
fluence of  Charles  De  Langlade,  that  he  was  appointed,  hy  Vaudreuil,  the 
governor  of  Canada,  to  command  the  border  forces  of  the  French  and  In- 
dians in  the  north-west,  and  it  was  by  his  management  that  the  British  were 
defeated  and  Gen.  Braddoek  slain  at  Du  Quesne,  or  Pittsburg,  in  1755. 
Langlade  was  also  at  the  capture  of  Fort  William  Henry,  and  also  at  the 
battle  of  Quebec,  where  Montealm  was  killed.  He  received  a  pension  from 
the  British  government,  for  his  services  in  the  American  Revolution.  He 
died  at  Green  Bay,  in  Jan.,  1800,  at  the  age  of  75,  and  was  buried  by  the 
side  of  his  father,  in  the  cemetery  at  this  place. 

The  Green  Bay  settlement,  from  its  inception  in  1745  to  1786,  a  period  of 
forty  years,  made  hut  little  progress.  Mr.  Grignon,  in  his  "Recollections," 
published  by  the  State  Historical  Society,  says,  "in  1785,  there  were  but 
seven  families,  who,  with  their  engager  and  others,  did  not  exceed  fifty-sij 
souls."  In  1792,  Charles  Rmume  arrived  and  took  up  his  residence  at  the 
Bay.  About  this  period  others  began  to  arrive,  almost  invariably  from  Can- 
ada. About  the  year  1812,  the  population  amounted  to  nearly  250  persons. 
Previous  to  the  advent  of  the  Americans,  in  1816,  there  were  no  schools. 
The  earliest  mill  erected  in  the  country  was  by  Jacob  Franks,  about  the  year 
1S09.  He  first  built  a  saw  mill,  then  a  grist  mil!,  on  Devil  Eiver,  three  , 
miles  east  of  Depere.  Previous  to  this,  grinding  was  done  by  hand  mills. 
In  the  summer  of  1816,  a  body  of  American  troops  were  sent  to  Green  Bay, 
in  three  schooners,  where  they  arrived  about  the  i6th  of  July.  Grignon,  in 
his  Recollections,  says: 

"Col.  Miller,  the  commander,  the  very  day  of  his  arrival,  aoeompanied  by  Col. 
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ChamberB,  Mdj.  nratint,  Capt  Ben,  O'FalloQ,  and  other  officers,  visited  Tomah  at 
hiB  vilkce,  lesH  than  half  a  mile  distant  Col.  Miller  asked  the  consent  of  the 
Menrimonees  for  the  erection  of  a  fort.     Tomah  said; 

'  My  Brother!  How  can  we  oppose  jour  locating  a  cOunci!-fire  among  us?  You  are 
tflO  strong  for  u^  Kveii  if  we  wanted  to  oppose  vou,  we  have  scHroelj  got  powder  ri»1 
snot  to  make  the  attempt.  One  favor  we  ask  is,  that  our  French  brothers  shnll  not  he  dis- 
turhed  oc  in  anv  way  molested.  Yot  can  choose  any  place  you  please  for  vour  fort,  kuiI 
we  shall  not  <rt(iect.'  t        j       r  j 

CoL  Miller  thanked  him  and  his  people  for  their  friendly  consent  to  hia  reijHCPt 
and  ^ded  that  he  had  some  spare  provisions,  and  anpcosed  a  little  pork  and  flour 
would  not  hart  him,  as  they  seemed  to  be  Boarea  articles  with  the  Indians,  and  in- 
vited him  to  call  and  get  a  aupplv.  Some  of  the  Indians  prompted  Tomah  to  ask 
their  new  father  for  a  little  broth  also.  Tomah  espreaaed  his  thanks  for  Col.  Mil- 
ler a  kind  offers,  and  added  that  he  and  his  people  would  be  very  ^\&i  to  have,  if 
possible,  a  little  broth  tfl  use  with  the  pork  and  flour.  Col.  Milter  said,  that  although 
It  was  contrary  to  orders,  he  would  take  it  upon  himaelf  to  ^ve  them  a  little— 
enoufch  for  A  dram  apiece,  and  hoped  they  would  be  moderate  in  its  use. 

The  people  of  Green  Bay  were  jtenerally  well  ple.ised  with  the  advent  of  the 
Americans,  a  home  market  was  furniahed  for  their  surplus  provisions,  and  a  new 
impetus  was  given  to  (he  settlement.  Vessels  now  began  to  arrive  with  supplies 
for  the  garrison,  and  we  hesan  tfl  eipefienee  the  benefits  and  convenience  ollake 
commerce  and  navigation." 

We  continue  the  history  of  GSreen  Bay  from  the  Keoollections  of  Hon. 
Henry  S.  Baird.  The  article  is  valuable  as  a  vivid  description  of  the  man- 
nei-s  and  customs  of  these  early  French  settlers  of  Wisconsin : 

In  the  month  of  July,  1824, 1  first  landed  upon  the  shores  of  the  For  Kiver.  In 
September  following,  I  came  with  my  wife  from  Mackinaw,  having  resided'  ac  the 
latter  place  fitr  two  years  previously.  My  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  the 
state  commenced  at  that  period,  and  has  continued  uninterrupted  until  the  present 

in  1824,  Green  Bay,  as  well  as  the  entire  country,  presented  a  far  difierent  view 
from  it8  present  aipearanco.  Old  Fort  Howard  then  occupied  its  present  site. 
'J'he  grounds  around  it  were  used  mostly  for  fields  of  f^in  and  gardens.  A  portion 
of  the  present  town  uf  Port  Howard  was  used  by  the  troops  as  a  parade  and  drill 
ground.  The  garrison  consisted  of  four  com^nies  of  the  third  regiment  of  United 
States  Infantry,  and  commanded  by  the  late  Oen.  John  McNiel,  the. brother-in-law 
of  es-President  Pierce.  The  ■'settlement,"  ao-cailed,  extended  from  Fort  Howard 
on  the  east,  and  from  the  premises  now  occupied  by  our  venerable  fellow-citiaen, 
Judge  Arndt,  on  the  east  side  of  Fojt  River,  to  the  present  village  of  Depere,  then 
known  as  Rapide  des  Peres.  The  lands  on  either  side  of  the  river  were  divided 
into  small  farms,  or  more  particularly  known  to  the  old  settlers  as  "claims." 
These  chums  are  limited  in  width,  generally  from  two  to  seven  arpents,  or  French 
acres,  hut  what  they  lacked  in  width  tiiey  made  up  in  depth,  being  on  the  average 
eighty  arpents,  or  ahout  two  and  three  quarter  miles  long,  and  contained  from  one 
hundred  to  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  each.  Like  those  at  St.  Louis,  Kaskaskia, 
Detroit,  Prairie  du  Chien  and  other  earlj  settlements,  these  claims  were  generally 
"  squatted  "  upon  by  traders  and  early  pioneers,  but  were  subsequently,  by  a  series 
of  acts  of  congress,  "confirmed"  and  granted  t«  the  occupants  on  certain  condi- 
tions. Their  peculiar  shape  of  "  all  tong  and  no  wide,"  has  often  been  a  matter  of 
wonder  to  the  shrewd  Yankees,  who  love  to  have  their  fiirms  in  a  square  form,  and 
take  it  all  in  at  one  view.  Many  laugh  at  what'  they  deem  the  ifolly  and  short 
sightednesH  of  the  old  settlers  in  thus  limiting  their  locations.  But  when  apprised 
of  the  reasons  which  induced  this  manner  of  location,  they  may  cease  to  marvel 
In  my  opinion,  the  reasons  were  two-fold :  first,  security  against  the  hostile  attacks 
to  be  apprehended  from  the  native  Indians,  who  were  the  sole  occupants  and  pro- 
prietors of  the  country  in  the  early  years  of  its  settlement  by  the  tradera,  and 
whose  passions  were  often  inflamed  by  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  whites  in  their 
encroachments  upon  the  soil  and  freedom  of  the  original  owners.  It  is  evideni 
that  it  would  be  much  easier  to  repel  attack  by  a  speedy  union  of  the  whites  thud 
28 
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living  in  close  ptoximity  to  eaoh  other,  and  concentroting  tlieir  whole  force  hdJ 
mefins  of  defense,  at  some  elifiible  point  of  security,  than  it  would  have  been  if 
living  in  spola  remote  and  scattered  over  a  large  extent  of  country.  Another  rea- 
son wBH,  that  in  those  days  the  traders  or  whites  who  settled  in  the  country  were 
not  influenced  by  the  same  motive  of  cupidity  that  fsoverns  the  "  squatters"  or 
"  claimantd  "  of  the  present  day,  in  the  desire  to  acquire  large  landed  possessions, 
But  few  of  those  who  oame  into  the  oounti^  at  that  early  period,  say  about  ono 
hundred  years  ago,  designed  to  make  it  their  permanent  abode.  Their  principal 
object  was  to  traffic  with  the  Indians,  and  to  obtain  the  rich  furs  and  peltries,  with 
which  this  whole  region  then  abounded.  Agriculture  and  the  cultivation  of  ths  . 
soil  were,  with  them,  secondary  considerations.  But  very  small  portions  of  the 
small  tracts  of  land  thus  occupied  by  the  adventurers  were  cultivated  by  them, 
ijuiull  patches  of  Indian  com,  a  few  acres  of  potatoes  or  other  vegetables,  scattered 
here  and  there  through  the  settlement,  comprised  the  farming  interest  of  the  conn- 
try  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  more  enterprising  and  grasping  settlers,  the 
been  and  speculating  Americans  (a  class  feared  and  hated  by  the  former  class), 
that  these  claims  were  considered  of  any  vaJue,  or  worth  the  trouble  and  expense 
of  obtaining  titles  to  them. 

As  before  stated,  the  "settlement"  at  this  place  extended  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  from  Fort  Howard  to  Depere,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  here  and  there 
interspersed  with  patches  of  timber,  the  cultivated  land  extending  back  from  the 
river  but  a  few  acres.  Beyond  Depere,  south  or  west,  there  was  no  white  settle- 
ments for  many  years,  except  two  or  three  families  at  the  Grand  Kaultauna,  until 
we  reached  Prairie  du  Chien,  od  the  Mississippi  River,  and  distant  about  250  miles ; 
where  was  a  garrison  of  United  States  troops,  and  a  few  hundred  tnhabltnnts.  All 
north,  east  or  west  of  Green  Bay  was  a  dense  forest,  an  unbroken  wilderness,  peo- 
pled only  by  the  red  man,  and  roamed  by  wild  beasts.  Depere,  or  rather  "  Bapide 
des  Peres,"  is  supposed.tii  be  the  spot  first  located  by  the  Jesuits  or  early  mission- 
aries, in  or  about  the  year  1671.*  An  old  building,  formerly  occupied  by  these 
Renereiid  Pathera  was  situated  very  near  the  spot  on  wbich  now  stands  the  new 
grist  mill  of  Messrs.  Wilcox  &  Wager.  I  frequently  visited  the  spot,  and  the  old 
foundation  of  the  venerable  edifice  was  visible  for  some  time  after  1  oame  here, 
and  until,  in  cultivating  the  ground,  the  stones  were  removed  or  covered  over. 
The  trade  and  business  of  the  settlement  was  principally  carried  on  at  what  was 
then  called  by  the  unpretending  and  not  very  pleiwing  name  of  "  Shanty  Town." 
Three  or  four  stores  were  located  at  this  point,  and  together  with  the  sutler  store 
atFort  Howard,  andtwo  or  three  at  other  places  in  thesettlemen6,supplied  the  wants 
of  the 'community.  In  addition  to  the  "regular  merchants"  were  several  fur 
traders,  who  carried  on  a  regular  traffic  with  the  Indians ;  but  these  had  no  per 
manent  places  of  trade  here.  In  the  autumn  of  each  year,  they  received,  either 
from  Mackinaw  (then  the  jjreat  depot  and  head-quarters  of  the  American  Fur  Coni 
pany),  or  from  Canada,  their  "outfit"  of  goods  and  merchandise,  consisting  of  ar 
tides  adapted  to  the  wanla  of  the  natives,  and  departed  for  their  distant  "  winter- 
ing grounds,"  situated  in  the  wilderness.  The  principal  trading  poats,  at  that 
Seriod,  in  northern  Wisconsin,  were  the  following:  Mil waukie,  Sheboygan,  and 
lanitowoo,  on  Lake  Michigan;  Menomonee  Kiver,  Peshtiao  and  Oconto,  on  Green 
Bay ;  Fond  du  Lac,  Calumet,  and  Oshkosh,  on  Winnebago  Lake ;  Wolf  River,  Lake 
Shawano,  and  the  Portage  of  the  Poi  and  Wisconsin.  At  all  of  these  points  In- 
dian villages  were  located,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  settlement  of  Wis- 
consin, that  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  principal  cities,  towns  and  villages  which  now 
in  all  directions  meet  our  view,  were  originally  sites  of  Indian  villages;  showing  that 
to  the  saMcity  and  foresight  of  the  aborigines,  rather  than  to  the  judgment  and  dis- 
crimination of  the  whites,  are  we  indebted  for  the  beautiful  ana  eligible  locations 
'  of  the  towns  throughout  the  state. 

These  traders  conveyed  the  goods,  which,  however,  were  not  all  dr;/  ijoods,  in 
boats  called  batleaux,  being  of  light  draught  of  water,  and  constructed  so  as  to 
meet  with  the  least  opposition  from  the  current  in  rapids  or  swill  streams,  or  in 
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bireh  bark  canoes,  which  latter  were  constructed  bj  the  Indians.  The  boat  or 
canoe  was  manned,  according  to  size  and  capacity,  by  a  crew  conBiafinfr  of  from 
four  to  ten  Canadian  voyagears,  or  by  half-bloods,  their  descendants.  This  class, 
which  once  occupied  so  prominent  a  position  in  the  early  recollections  of  the 
times,  but  which  has  now  nearly  disappeared  from  the  country  they  were  the  first 
to  visit,  deserves  a  passing  notica  The  Canadian  voj/ageurs,  as  the  name  indicates, 
came  originally  from  Canada,  principally  from  Quebec  and  Montreal  They  were 
employed  by  the  principal  traders,  under  written  contracts,  esecuted  in  Cnnrida, 
for  a  term  of  from  three  to  five  years— their  wages  from  two  hundred  and  fifly 
livres  (fifty  dollars)  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  livres  {one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars) per  year,  to  which  was  added  what  was  termed  an  "outfit,"  consisting  of  a 
Mackinaw  blanket,  two  cotton  shirts,  a  cayo(«  or  loose  sack  coat,  two  pairs  of  coar?e 
pants,  shoes  and  socks,  and  some  other  sma]l  articles,  including  soap.  Their  food, 
when  in  the  "wintering  pHDund,"  consisted,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  time,  of 
corn  and  tallow,  occasionally  enriched  by  a  piece  of  fat  pork — or  venison  and  bear 
meat,  when  they  happened  to  be  plenty ;  yet  with  this  spare  and  simple  diet,  they 
were  healthy  and  always  cheerful  and  happy.  Their  powers  of  endurance  were 
astonishing.  ITiey  would  row  oc  paddle  all  day,  and  when  necessary  would  carry 
on  their  backs,  suspended  by  a  strap  or  band  creasing  their  breast  or  foreheadr 
large  jjacks  of  furs  or  merchandise,  weighing  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty  [wunds,  for  whole  days,  and  when  night  came,  enjoyed  their  frugal  meal 
ajid  joined  in  merry  jokes,  recounted  stories  of  their  many  hair-breadth,  escapei* 
by  "flood  and  forest,'  or  perhaps  joined  in  the  dance  to  the  music  of  the  violin, 
if  among  their  oonipatiions  any  were  capable  of  "  sawing  sweet  sounds."  In  the 
spring  of  the  year,  they  returned  to  the  settlements  or  principal  trading- posts,  to 
spend  the  summer  months  in  comparative  ease,  and  in  the  enjoyment  ot  the  pas- 
times and  frolics  they  bo  highly  prized.  Always  improvident,  open-hearted  and 
convivial,  they  saved  nothing,  nor  thought  of  the  wants  of  the  future,  but  spent 
freely  the  whole  of  their  hard-earned  and  scanty  wages  in  a  few  weeks  of  their 
stay  among  their  friends,  and  again  returned  in  the  f2l  to  pass  through  the  same 
routine  of  toil,  hardship,  and  privation,  intermarriages  frequently  took  place  be- 
tween them  and  the  native  women.  These  marriages  were  encouraged  bv  the 
traders,  as  it  not  only  increased  the  infiuence  of  the  traders  and  their  engaqeea  over 
the  Indians,  but  was  the  means  of  securing  their  trade,  bound  the  men  more  closely 
to  the  country,  and  insured  their  continuance  in  the  fur  trade,  with  which  they 
had  then  become  familiar.     The  half-bloods  were  the  descendants  of  the  early 

^affeurs,  and  in  character  and  manners  closely  resembled  their  sires, 
'he  commerce  of  the  country  was  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  a  few  sail 
vessels  plying  between  this  place  and  the  porta  on  Lake  Erie.  These  vessels  were 
generally  of  from  twenty-five  to  seventy  tuns  burden.  Occasionally,  perhaps  once 
or  twice  in  the  season  of  navigation,  a  steamer  from  Bufi'aJo  would  look  in  upon 
us;  but  these  were  far  different  in  structure  and  capacity  from  the  splendid  "  floats 
ing  palaces"  which  have  visited  our  waters  in  later  years.  Ail  kinds  of  provisions 
and  supplies  were  brought  here  from  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
solely  dependent  upon  those  states  for  everything  like  provisions,  except  a  limited 
quantity  of  grain  and  vegetables  raised  by  the  miserable  farmers  of  the  country. 

The  buildings  and  improvemenla  in  the  country  were  then  few,  and  circumscribed 
within  a  narrow  compass,  and  in  a  great  degree  partook  of  the  unpretending  and 
simple  character  of  tteir  occupants.  Some  constructed  of  rough  or  unhewn  logs, 
covered  with  cedar  bark,  here  and  there  a  sprinkling  of  lodges  or  wigwams,  formed 
by  long  poles  stuck  in  the  ground  in  a  circular  form,  and  brought  together  and 
united  at  the  top  by  a  cord,  thus  forming  an  inclosure  perhaps  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  covered  with  large  matci  composed  of  a  kind  of 
reed  or  grass,  called  by  the  Indians  "Puckaway."  The  mode  of  ingress  and  eureBu 
was  by  raisinga  smaller  mat,  covering  an  aperture  left  in  the  side  lor  that  purpose. 
Light  was  admitted  from  the  top  of  the  structure,  through  an  opening  which  served 
SA  well  to  emit  the  smoke  from  the  fire,  which  was  made  directly  in  the  center  of 
the  habitation.  These  wigwams  were  sometimes  occupied  by  fomilies  of  the  lialf- 
blood  Canadians  and  Indians,  sometimes  by  the  natives. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  settlement,  exclusive  of  the  native  Indians,  were  mostly 
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Canadian  French,  and  those  of  mixed  blood.  There  were,  in  1824,  at  fireen  Bay, 
but  six  or  eijrht  resident  American  families,  and  the  families  of  the  officers  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Howard,  in  number  about  the  same.  The  eharaeter  of  the  people 
was  a  compound  of  civiliEation  and  primitive  si mplici^— exhibiting  the  polite  and 
lively  charaoteriatios  of  the  French  and  the  thoughtlessness  and  improvidence  of 
the  aborigines.  Poaaessin"  the  virtues  of  hospitality  and  the  warmth  of  heart 
unknown  to  residents  of  cities,  untrammeled  by  the  etiqnette  and  conventional 
rules  of  modern  "  hiRh  life,"  they  were  ever  ready  to  receive  and  entertain  their 
friends,  and  more  intent  upon  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  than  to  lay  up  st«re 
or  make  provision  for  the  future.  With  few  wants,  and  contented  and  happy  hearts, 
they  found  enjoyment  in  the  merry  danoe,  the  sleigh-ride,  and  the  exciting  horse 
race,  and  doubtless  eiperienoed  more  true  happiness  and  contentment^  than  the 
plodding,  calculating  and  money-seeking  people  of  the  present  day.  Thia  was  the 
character  of  the  aattiars  who  occupied  this  country  before  the  arrival  of  the  Yan- 
fcees — a  class  now  entirely  extinct  or  lost  sight  of  by  the  present  population ;  but 
it  is  one  which  unites  the  present  with  the  past,  and  for  whom  the  "old  settlers" 
entertain  feelings  of  veneration  and  respect  They  deserve  to  be  remembered  and 
placed  on  the  pages  of  history  as  the  first  real  piotteers  of  Wisconsin.  Several  of 
these  pei-aonn  have  left  descendants  who  still  snrvive  them ;  and  the  names  of  Lftwe, 
Grigiion,  Juneau,  Porlier,  and  others  of  that  class,  will  survive  and  serve  aa  me- 
monala  of  the  old  race  of  settlers,  long  after  the  last  of  the  present  generation  shall 
have  been  "gathered  to  their  fathers." 

During  the  early  years  of  my  residence  here,  the  social  circle,  although  limited, 
was  by  no  means  insignificant  It  was  composed  of  the  families  of  the  garriaon 
and  die  Americans,  and  several  of  the  "  old  settlers."  If  it  was  small,  it  was  also 
united  by  the  ties  of  friendship  and  good  feeling.  Free  from  the  formalities  and 
cnatoma  which  are  obaerved  by  the  ton  of  the  present  day,  we  met  to  enjoy  our- 
selves, more  like  membera  of  one  family  tbanaa  strangers.  The  youn?  people  of  that 
period  (and  all  felt  young  then)  would  assemble  on  a  few  hours'  notice  at  the  house 
of  a  neighl>or,  without  form  or  ceremony.  Toung  ladies  were  then  expected  to 
appear  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening,  and  not  at  the  usual  hour  of  retiring  to 
reBt,  nor  were  they  required  to  appear  in  either  court  qt  fancy  dresses.  The  merry 
dance  succeeded,  and  all  enjoyed  themselves  until  an  early  hour  in  the  morning. 
One  custom  prevailed  universally,  among  all  classes,  even  eitending  to  the  Indians  : 
that  of  devoting  the  holidays  to  festivity  and  amuaemant,  but  especially  tliat  of 
"calling"  on  New  Year's  day.  This  custom  was  confined  to  no  class  in  particu- 
lar; all  observed  it;  and  many  met  on  New  Year  who  perhaps  did  not  again  liieet 
till  the  next  All  then  shook  hands  and  exchanged  mutual  good  wisbes—iill  old 
animositiea  were  forgotten— all  differences  settled,  and  universal  peace  eatahlished. 
May  this  good  old  custom  be  long  observed,  and  handed  down  to  future  genera- 
tiona  as  a  memento  of  the  good  oldan  time.  During  the  winter  season,  (ireen  Bay 
ffas  entirely  insulated.  Cut  off  from  communication  with  all  other  parts  of  the 
civilized  world,  her  inhabitants  ware  left  lo  their  own  resources  for  nearly  half  the 
year.  Our  mails  were  "  few  and  far  between,"  sometimes  but  once  a  month — never 
more  than  twice,  did  we  receive  them,  so  that  the  news  when  received  here  was  nu 
longer  itea.  The  mails  were  carried  on  a  man's  shouldera  from  Chicago  to  Green 
Bay,  through  the  wildemeaa,  a  disfcknce  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and 
could  not  contain  a  very  great  quantify  of  interesting  reading  matter.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  became  necessary  that  we  should  devise  some  means  to  enliven 
our  time,  and  we  did  so  accordingly ;  and  I  look  back  upon  those  years  as  among 
the  most  agreeable  in  my  life. 

The  country,  at  that  early  day,  was  destitute  of  roads  or  places  of  public  enter- 
tainment—nothing but  the  path,  or  "  Indian  trail,"  traversed  the  wide  expanse  of 
forest  and  prairie  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi,  and  the  travel  by  Innd 
was  performed  on  foot  or  horseback ;  but  there  was  then  another  mode  of  locomo- 
tion, very  generally  adopted  by  those  who  took  long  journeys — now  become  obso' 
lote,  and  which  would  doubtless  be  laughed  at  by  the  present "  fast  going"  generu- 
tion— that  of  the  Indian  or  bark  canoe,  I  will  not  take  time  to  describe  the  vessel, 
as  most  of  you  have  doubtless  seen  auch,  and  perhaps  many,  now  present,  have 
taken  voyages  in  these  frail  barks.     The  canoe  was  used  in  all  cases  where  cum- 
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fort  and  expedition  were  desireA  You  may  smile  at  the  use  of  the  terms  "com- 
fort and  expedition,"  where  the  traveler  sat  cooped  up  ail  day  in  a  space  aliout  i'our 
feet  square,  and  at  night  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  streain,  cooked  hie  own 
supper,  and  slept  on  the  ^und,  with  no  ooverins  but  a  tent  and  blanket,  or,  ohea 
times,  nothing  hut  the  wide  canopy  of  heaven — iaving,  after  a  day  of  toil  and  la- 
bor by  his  crew,  accomplished  a  journey  of  thirty  to  torty  miles  I  But  these  jour- 
neys were  not  destitute  of  interest.  The  voyageur  was  enlivened  by  the  merry 
song  of  his  li^ht-hearted  and  ever  happy  Canadian  crew — his  eye  delighted  by  the 
constant  varying  scenery  of  the  country  through  which  he  passed — at  liberty  to 
select  a  spot  for  his  encampment,  and  to  stop  when  fatigued  with  the  day's  travel 
— and,  above  all,  free  from  care  and  from  the  fearful  apprehensions  of  all  modem 
travelers  on  railroads  and  steamboats,  that  of  being  blown  up,  burned,  or  drowned. 
1  can  better  illustrate  this  early  mode  of  travel,  by  giving  an  account  of  a  ■'  party 
of  pleasure,"  undertaken  and 
ftccompliehed  by  myseltl  In 
May,  1830,  being  obliged  l« 
go  on  the  annual  circuit  to 
Prairie  du  Chien,  to  attend 
court,  I  concluded  to  make  it 
a  matter  of  pleasure  as  well 
as  business.  1  accordingly 
obtained  a  goodsised  and  sub- 
stantial north-west  bark  canoe 
— about  five  fathoms,  or  thirty 
foot,  in  length,  and  Uve  feet 
wide  in  the  center — a  good 
tent,  or  "markee,"  together 
with  mattresses,  blankets, 
bedding,  mess  basket,  and  all 

^ ^_ ^   ^^_^      ,„„„„    ,..„..   „.„  c     ju  other  things  required  as  an 

lBrai>'i™tae8'''lB  ajjpUed'io  ihM^^iniV  whew'thrcwiwii  "outfit"  on  such  expeditions, 

are  cirried  bj  land  yuunil  rapids  Qro(hero(ii|tniction»  m  a  The   party  consisted    of    my 

u  belween  Hmso  of  the  Foj  and  W'Bcooaln  Rivera.  ""*i  ^^"-  '•'"''  sm*"  children, 

two  young  ladies  as  compan- 
ions, and  a  servant  girl;  my  crew,  of  four  Canadians— experienced  men  and  good 
aingera— and  two  Menomonee  Indians,  as  bow  and  steersmen.  The  canoe  was 
propelled  both  by  oars  and  paddles. 

We  ascended  the  Foi  River  W  Fort  Winnebago,  and  descended  the  Wisconsin  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  thence  up  the  latter  four  miles  \o  Prairie  du  Cliien.  The  voyage 
occupied  eight  or  nine  days  in  going,  and  about  the  same  length  of  time  in  return- 
ing—during which  the  ladies  "camped  out"  every  night  save  two.  They  did  all 
the  cooking  and  household  work;  the  former  was  no  small  item— for,  with  appetites 
sharpened  by  pure  air  and  eiercise,  and  with  abundance  of  fresh  venison,  with 
fowl  and  fish,  to  satisfy  them,  the  quantity  of  viands  consumed  by  the  party  would 
have  astonished  modern  epicures,  and  perhaps  shock  the  delicate  tastes  of  city 
belles.  We  frequently  encamped  early  in  the  afbernoon— at  some  spot  which  air 
ttacted  our  attention  from  its  natural  beauty,  or  romantic  appearance- and  strolled 
along  the  bank  of  the  stream,  plucking  beautiful  wild  ftowers,  which  abounded,  or 
clambering  up  some  high  bluff  or  commanding  headland,  obtained  a  view  of  the 
surrounding  country,  and  traced  the  meandering  stream  through  its  high  banks, 
far  in  the  distance.  It  was  in  the  merry  month  of  May,  when  the  forest  was 
clothed  in  its  deepest  verdure—the  hills  and  prairies  redolent  with  flowers,  and 
the  woods  tenanted  by  melodious  songsters,  Tt  was  truly  a  "trip of  pleasure"  and 
enjoyment.  Many  trips  for  pleasure  have  been  undertaken,  where  the  parties  may 
have  experienced  the  refinements  and  accommodations,  and  enjoyed  the  luxuries 
to  be  found,  in  the  present  day.  in  old  and  lon^  settled  countries — hut  I  believe 
few,  if  any,  realized  more  true  delight  and  satisfaction,  than  did  this  ''Party  of 
Pleasure  in  a  Bark  Canoe." 

The  present  ''State  of  Wisconsin,"  although  formerly  a  part  of  the  Territory  of 
Michigan,  was  for  many  years  rather  an  appendage  than  a  component  part  of  that 
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territory.  Tn  1824,  things  had  assumed  a  more  orderly  nnd  regular  character;  jus- 
tice wna  administered  aooording  to  the  established  rules  and  practice  of  other 
states,  and  of  the  common  Inw.  But  in  the  subordinale,  or  justices'  ooiirtB,  many 
singular  incidents  transpired. 

I  happened  to  be  present  at  a  trial  which  took  place  in  a  justice's  court  in  Iowa 
county.  The  court  was  held  in  a  small  log  sohool-house.  The  suit  waa  brought 
to  recover  the  amount  of  a  note  of  hand.  The  defendant  plead  either  payment  or 
want  of  consideration — each  party  had  employed  counsel,  and  a  jury  of  six  were 
impanneled  lo  try  the  issua  A  witness  was  c^led  and  sworn.  In  the  course  of  the 
exainiuiition,  one  of  the  counsel  objected  to  some  leading  question  put  by  the  opposite 
side,  or  to  some  part  of  the  witness'  answer  as  improper  testimony.  The  lustiee 
overruled  the  objeution,  and  the  witness  proceeded;  but  ere  long  another  objection 
similar  to  the  first  was  made  from  the  same  side.  On  this  second  objection  being 
made,  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  a  large  and  portly  individual,  who  bore  the  title  of 
colonel,  and,  probably  owing  tfl  his  esalted  military  rank,  was  permitted  to  wear 
his  hat  during  the  trial,  manifested  a  good  deal  of  impatience,  shown  by  fidgeting 
in  his  seat  and  whispering  to  his  fellow  jurors;  but  the  justice  again  overraled  the 
objection  and  told  the  witness  to  proceed.  This  he  did  for  a  short  time,  when  he 
made  a  statement  which  was  clearly  irrelevant  and  contrary  to  every  rule  of  evi- 
dence and  common  sense.  The  attorney  who  had  so  often  and  so  unsuccessfully 
attempted  lo  exclude  this  sort  of  evidence,  could  no  longer  silenrty  submit — he 
:^in  rose  from  his  seat  and  most  respectfully  appealed  to  the  court,  protesting 
against  such  statements  going  to  the  jury  as  testimony.  Thereupon  the  worthy 
foreman  rose  from  hia  seat,  and  swore  he  would  no  longer  sit  there  to  hoar  the  ob- 
jections of  that  fellow.     That  he  had  taken  an  oath  as  a  Juror,  to  decide  the  case 


Voyageur's  Gamp. 
Tbe  dsy'a  loll  ended,  they  rest  CrDm  Ubor. 

according  to  the  evidence,  and  if  he  could  not  hear  the  whole  story  from  the  wit 
neas,  be  shovld  have.  Accordingly  he  made  several  strides  toward  the  door,  when 
the  justice  rose  from  tbe  bench,  and  approaching  the  juror,  placed  his  hand  upon 
the  colonel's  shoulder,  and  begged  that  he  should  retOrn  to  his  seat,  promising  that 
the  troublesome  attorney  should  not  again  interfere.  After  some  persua.iion,  he 
consented  to  do  so — at  the  same  time,  while  pressing  his  hat  more  firmly  upon  hia 
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hend.  he  exclaimed,  "Well,  I'll  try  it  once  more,  but if  1  wil!  stand  any  inuj 

if  that  fellow's  nonsense.       The  attofney  gave  up  in  despMr,  and  the  opjiotit 
«HinseI  had  it  all  his  own  way. 


■H/^^m- 


Southrweafern 


of  Madisov, 


Madison,  the  county  seat  of  Dane  connty,  and  capital  ofWiaconsin,  is  80 
miles  W.  of  Milwattkie,  about  100  E.  from  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  164  N.W. 
of  Chicago.  It  is  generally  pronounced  to  possess  the  finest  natural  site  of 
any  inland  town  in  the  Union.  It  is  situated  on  rising  ground,  an  isthmus 
between  Third  and  Fourth  Laltes  of  the  chain  called  Four  Lakes.  "On  the 
northwest  is  Lake  Mendota,  nine  miles  long  and  six  wide;  on  the  east  Lake 
Monona,  five  miles  long  and  three  wide.  The  city  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty, 
health  and  pleasantness  of  its  location ;  commanding,  as  it  does,  a  view  of 
nearly  every  characteristic  of  country  peculiar  to  the  west — the  prairie,  oak 
opening,  mound,  lake,  and  woodland.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  some- 
what uneven,  but  in  no  place  lao  abrupt  for  building  purposes.  The  space 
between  these  lakes  is  a  mile  in  width,  rising  gently  as  it  leaves  their  bank.^ 
to  an  altitude  of  about  seventy  feet,  and  is  then  alternately  depressed  and 
elevated,  making  the  site  of  the  city  a  series  of  gently  undulating  swells. 
On  the  most  elevated  ground  is  the  state  house,  a  fine  structure  of  liinestone, 
in  the  center  of  one  of  Nature's  Parks  of  fifteen  acres,  overlooking  the 
"Four  Lakes"  and  the  surrounding  city.  From  this  the  streets  diverge  in 
every  direction,  with  a  gradual  descent  on  all  sides.  To  the  west,  about  a 
mile  distant,  is  the  State  University,  in  the  midst  of  a  park  of  40  ocrew. 
crowning  a  beautiful  eminence,  125  feet  above  the  lake.  This  institution  w^is 
founded  in  1848,  and  has  an  annual  income  of  130,000.  On  the  south  side 
of  Lake  Monona  is  a  spacious  Water-Cure  establishment,  surrounded  by  an 
extensive  grove,  and  presenting  a  very  striking  appearance  on  approaching 
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the  city.  Around  Madison,  in  every  direction,  is  a  well -cultivated,  and  beou- 
tiful  undulatinf:  country,  which  ia  fast  being  occupied  by  pleasant  homes." 

Madison  possesses  many  handsome  buildinga  aad  several  churches  of  a 
superioi'  order.  Beside  the  State  University,  it  has  other  literary  iiistitn lions, 
nmie  and  female,  of  the  first  order,  about  20,000  volumes  in  its  public  libra- 
ries, and  is  generally  vejrarded  as  the  literary  emporium  of  the  state,  being 
Ihe  point  for  the  assemblage  of  conventions  of  all  kinds,  and  a  favorite  re- 
sort for  the  literary  and  scientific  men  of  Wisconsin.  The  town  is  a  thriv- 
ing business  place,  and  has  ample  railroad  connections  with  all  parts  of  the 
country.     Population,  in  1860,  6,800. 

The  "State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,"  organized  in  Madi- 
son in  1849,  is  the  most  valuable  and  flourishing  institution  of  the  kind  west 
of  the  Alleghanies.  By  an  act,  most  honorable  to  this  growing  state,  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  annually  has  been  granted  to  promote  its  ob- 
jects. This  society,  although  in  its  infancy,  has  already  secured  a  most  val- 
uable collection  of  books  and  papers ;  also  an  interesting  collection  of  orig- 
inal paintings  of  distinguished  men,  ancient  relics,  etc.  The  following  article 
npon  the  history  of  Madison,  is  from  the  pen  of  Lyman  C.  Draper,  Esq., 
Cor.  Sec,  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  a  gentleman  who  has  probably  col- 
iectfid  more  original  unpublished  materials  for  western  history,  than  any  per- 
son living  in  this  state  or  in  any  other; 

"The  site  of  Madison  attracted  the  attention  of  Hon.  James  D,  Doty,  as 
early  as  1832.  In  the  spring  of  1836,  in  company  with  Hon.  S.  T.  Mason, 
of  Detroit,  he  purchased  the  tract  of  land  occupied  by  the  present  city.  The 
first  cost  of  this  tract  was  about  81,500.  The  territorial  legislature  which 
met  at  Belmont,  Lafayette  county,  tbo  next  winter,  passed  an  act  locating  the 
capital  here,  and  John  Catlin  and  Moses  M.  Strong  staked  out  the  center  of 
the  village  in  February  of  the  same  winter.  In  the  mean  time  commission- 
ers were  appointed  by  the  general  government,  to  construct  the  Capitol  edi- 
fice :  Messrs.  James  D.  Doty,  A.  A.  Bird,  and  John  T.  O'Neil,  were  the  com- 
missioners. Eben  Peck  was  sent  on  with  his  family  to  erect  a  house,  where 
the  men  employed  in  building  the  capitol  might  board  and  lodge,  and  was 
the  first  settler  at  Madison.  He  arrived  on  the  14th  of  April,  in  1837,  and 
put  up  a  log  house,  which  remains  standing  to  this  day,  upon  its  original 
site,  on  block  107,  Butler-street.  This  was,  for  about  a  year,  the  only  public 
house  in  Madison. 

On  the  10th  of  June  succeeding,  A.  A.  Bird,  the  acting  commissioner  for 
constructing  the  capitol,  accompanied  by  a  party  of  thirty-six  workmen,  ar- 
rived. There  was  no  road,  at  that  time,  from  Milwaukie  to  the  capital,  and 
the  party  were  compelled  to  mske  one  for  their  teams  and  wagons  as  th^ 
came  along.  They  left  Milwaukie  on  the  1st  of  June,  with  four  teams.  It 
rained  incessantly,  the  ground,  drenched  with  water,  was  so  soft  that  oven 
with  an  ordinary  road,  their  progress  would  have  been  slow,  but  when  to  this 
are  added  the  obstructions  of  tallen  trees,  unbridged  streams,  hJUs  whose 
steepness  labor  had  not  yet  mitigated,  and  the  devious  course  which  they  ne- 
cessarily pursued,  it  is  not  surprising  that  ten  days  were  spent  in  accomplish- 
ing a  journey,  which,  since  the  advent  of  the  iron  horse  into  the  Four  Lake 
country,  we  are  able  to  perform  in  a  little  more  than  three  hours.  They 
forded  Rock  River  near  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Watertown,  and  the 
Ciawfish  at  Milford.  The  first  glimpse  they  had  of  the  sun  during  their 
journey  was  on  the  prairie,  in  this  county,  now  known  as  the  Sun  Prairie — 
•i  name  given  it  at  the  time,  as  a  compliment  to  the  luminary  which  beamed 
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forth  so  auspiciously  and  cheerfully  on  that  occasion,  and  possibly  to  encour- 
age Old  Sol  to  persevere  in  well  doing. 

Among  the  party  that  came  with  Bird  was  Darwin  Clark,  Charles  Bird, 
David  Hyer,  and  John  Pierce  ;  the  latter  accompanied  hy  his  family,  being 
the  second  settler  with  a  family.  On  the  same  day  that  this  pai-ty  reached 
here,  Simeon  Mills,  dow  a  resident  of  Madison,  and  well  known  through  the 
county,  arrived  from  Chicago.  John  Catiin  had  been  appointed  postmaster, 
bnt  was  not  here,  and  Mr.  M.  acted  as  his  deputy.  He  erected  a  block  build- 
ing, fifteen  feet  square,  and  in  this  opened  the  postoffice  and  the  first  store 
in  Madison.  The  building  is  yet  extant,  and  at  present  stands  in  the  rear 
of  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  is  used  as  a  coal  house.  During  the  following 
month  John  Catiin  arrived,  and  was  the  first  member  of  the  legal  profession 
that  settled  in  Madison.  William  N.  Seymour,  another  old  settler  and  well 
known  citizen,  came  here  the  same  season,  and  was  the  second  lawyer  in  the 
place.  The  workmen  upon  the  capitol  proceeded  at  once  to  getting  out  stone 
and  timber  for  that  edifice,  and,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  corner  stone  was 
laid,  with  due  ceremony.  Speeches  were  made  on  the  oeoaaion  and  toasts 
drunk,  whether  in  cold  water,  or  some  stronger  beverage,  tradition  does  not 
mention. 

The  first  framed  building  erected  was  a  small  office  for  the  acting  commis- 
sioner; the  first  framed  dwelling  was  built  by  A,  A.  Bird.  This  still  stands 
upon  its  original  site,  on  the  bank  of  Lake  Monona,  back  of  the  Capital 
House.  The  boards  used  in  these  buildings  were  sawed  by  hand.  A  steam 
saw  mill,  to  saw  lumber  for  the  capitol,  was  built  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  season,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Mendota,  just  below  the  termination  of 
Pinkney-street.  In  the  month  of  September,  of  the  same  year,  John  Stoner 
arrived,  being  the  third  settler  with  a  family.  A  Methodist  eWgyman,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Stebbins,  the  presiding  elder  of  the  territory,  preached  the  first  ser- 
mon delivered  in  Madison,  during  the  same  month.  Four  families,  with 
their  inmates  and  guests,  constituted  the  entire  population  of  Madison,  and 
with  two  or  three  families  at  Blue  Mounds,  the  whole  population  of  Dane 
county  during  the  winter  of  1837-8.  In  the  spring  of  18iJ8,  Messrs.  A.  A. 
Bird,  Simeon  Mills,  William  A.  Wheeler,  and  others,  who-  spent  the  winter 
here,  brought  on  their  families  and  became  permanent  residents.  During  the 
Slimmer  the  Madison  Hotel  was  built,  and  the  first  session  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  territory  was  held  in  July,  in  the  sitting  room.  Judge  Dunn, 
of  Lafayette  county,  was  then  ehief  justice,  with  Judges  Frazier  and  Irwia 
as  associates.  The  work  on  the  capitol  went  on  somewhat  slowly.  On  the 
8th  of  November,  the  Wisconsin  Ert([uirer,  by  J.  A.  Noonan,  made  its  appear- 
ance, being  the  pioneer  paper  at  the  capital. 

The  resident  population  of  Madison,  the  second  winter,  was  about  one 
hundred  souls.  The  first  female  child  born  in  Madison  was  Wisconsinia 
Peck,  born  in  the  fall  of  1837 ;  the  first  male  child  was  Madison  Stoner, 
born  in  1838  Dr  Almon  Lull  the  first  physician  settled  here  during  the 
same  year. 

Tlie  Wise  E  q  My58  d  an  article  respecting 

Dane  count  wh    h    h     p  pu  h        u    y  is  estimated  at  over 

three  hundr  dm  wh  m         d  d        Madison.     This  was, 

doubtless,  tobbne.  bpp  bhe  census  of  1840  was 

but  314.     T  h  d  h        public  houses,  three 

groceries,  and  mm    —         ,   h     y  fi      bn        gs.     The  same  article 

states  that  prices  had  ranged  during  the  year  then  past  as  follows:  corn,  $1  25 
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per  bushel;  oats,  75  cents;  potatoes,  SI  00;  butter,  St^  to  62^  cents;  ejjgs, 
37^  to  75  cents  per  dozen;  pork  and  beef,  from  7  to  12  cents  per  pound.  The 
aniiiveraary  of  our  national  independence  was  celebrated  in  due  style,  for  the 
first  time  in  Madison,  this  season.  John  Catiin,  Esq.,  was  president  of  the 
day;  A.  A.  Bird  and  Simeon  Mills,  vice  presidents.  The  Declaration  was 
read  by  Geo.  P.  Deiapiaine,  and  the  oration  pronounced  by  William  T.  Ster- 
linjt.     Hon.  E.  Brigham  acted  as  marshal. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  growth  of  the  village  was  slow.  Immediat«Ij 
after  the  location  of  the  capital,  all  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  were  entered 
by  speculators,  and  lots  and  land  were  held  at  a  proapectiTe  value.  The  lo- 
cation being  at  a  central  point  between  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Michigan, 
the  advancing  army  of  immigrants,  on  either  hand,  found  a  wide,  fertile  and 
beautiful  extentof  country,  at  that  time  nearer  market,  and  therefore  holding 
out  superior  attractions  to  the  agriculturist.  They  did  not  consequently  care 
to  indulge  the  speculator's  appetite  for  fancy  prices.  This  condition  of  affiiirs 
continued  until  1848.  In  the  meantime  the  fertile  valley  of  Eoek  River  had 
been  filled  with  settlers,  and  immigration  began  to  turn  into  Dane  county, 
which  possesses  a  soil  as  bountiful  and  a  surface  of  country  as  attractive  as 
any  county  in  the  state,  but  which,  before  it  was  tapped  by  raiiroads,  was  too 
far  from  market  to  render  agriculture  remunerative. 

The  beginning  of  the  teal  prosperity  and  growth  of  Madison  eorameneed 
with  the  admission  of  the  state  into  the  Union,  in  1848.  The  constitutional 
convention  then  permanently  located  the  capital  here;  until  that  time  there 
had  biicn  fears  of  its  removal,  and  capitalists  had  hesitated  to  invest  thoir 
money  in  the  vicinity.  Since  that  period  its  progress  in  wealth  and  popula- 
tion has  been  rapid  and  constant. 

Itt  1847,  L.  J.  Parwell,  of  Milwaukie,  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  lo- 
cation, and  foreseeing  its  advantages  as  the  natural  business  center  of  the  in- 
terior, the  point  of  convergence  of  the  principal  lines  of  travel,  and  the  cap- 
ital of  the  state,  made  an  extensive  purchase  of  real  estate,  comprising  a 
portion  of  the  village  plat  and  of  lands  lying  adjacent,  which  included  the 
unimproved  water  power  between  Lakes  Monona  and  Mendota.  To  the 
active  enterprise,  the  liberal  policy,  and  the  public  spirit  of  this  gentle- 
man, Madison  is  largely  indebted  for  her  present  prosperity  and  growing 
greatness." 

We  conclude  this  sketch  of  Madison  with  Child's  account  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  territorial  legislature  in  the  place,  which  met  Nov,  26,  1838: 

The  new  eapitol  edifice  waa  not  yet  in  a  suitable  condition  to  receive  the  legis- 
Isituru ;  so  we  bad  tfl  aasemble  in  the  basement  of  the  old  American  House,  where 
Gov.  Dodge  delivered  liis  first  message  at  the  new  seat  of  government.  We  ad- 
journed from  day  to  day,  until  we  could  get  into  the  new  eapitol  building.  At 
length  we  took  possession  of  the  new  Assembly  HalL  The  floors  were  laid  with 
green  oak  boards,  full  of  ice ;  the  walls  of  the  room  were  iced  over ;  green  oak 
seats,  and  desks  made  of  rough  boards;  one  fire-place  and  one  small  stove.  In  a 
few  days  the  flooring  near  the  stove  and  fire-plaoo  so  shrunk  on  account  of  the 
heat,  that  a  person  could  run  his  hands  between  the  boards.  The  basement  story 
was  ail  open,  and  James  Morrison's  large  drove  of  hogs  bad  taken  possessionj  they 
.wfuUy  poor,  and  it  would  have  taken  two  of  them,  standing  side  by  side,  to 


have  made  a  decent  shadow  on  a  bright  dav.  We  had  a  great  many  smart  n 
bars  in  the  house,  and  sometimes  they  spotte  for  Buncombe.  When  members  oi 
this  ilk  would  become  too  tedious,  I  would  take  a  lon^  pole,  go  at  the  hogs,  and  stir^ 
them  up;  when  they  would  raise  a  ypung  paJidemonium  for  noise  and  confusion.' 
The  ppeaker's  voice  would  become  compleieiy  drowned,  and  he  would  be  compelled 
to  stop,  not,  however,  without  giving  his  squealing  disturbers  a  sample  of  his  swear- 
ing ability. 
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The  weather  waa  cold;  the  halls  were  cold,  our  ink  would  freeze,  everything 
froze — so  when  we  could  stnnd  it  no  lon>;er,  we  paesed  a,  joiot  tesolatiou  to  adjourn 
for  twenty  days.  I  was  appointed  by  the  two  houses  to  procure  carpeting  for  both 
halls  diirino;  the  recess;  X  bou^Tit  all  I  could  find  in  the  territory,  and  brought  it  t*) 
Madison,  and  put  it  down  after  covering  the  ftoor  with  a  thick  eoatina;  of  hay. 
After  this,  we  were  more  comfortable.  The  American  Hotel  waa  the  only  public 
house  in  Madison,  except  that  Mr.  Peck  kept  a  few  boarders  in  his  old  log  house, 
which  was  still  standing  not  long  since.  We  used  to  have  tall  times  in  those 
days — times  long  to  be  remembered.  The  Forty  Thieves  were  then  in  their  in- 
fancy; stealing  was  carried  on  in  a  small  way.  Occasionally  a  bill  would  be  fairly 
stolen  through  the  legislature;  and  the  territory  would  get  gouged  a  little  now  and 


Tke  Four  Lakes. 
The  "  Four  Lakes,"  in  the  midst  of  which  Madison  is  so  beautifully 
placed,  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  country,  which  is  called  the  "garden  spot" 
of  Wisconsin.  The  land  around  them  is  undulating,  and  consists  mostly  of 
prairies  and  "oak  openings,"  bearing  in  some  respects  a  resemblance  U>  En- 
glish park  scenery.  Fourth  Lake,  or  Lake  Mendota,  is  the  largest  of  the 
chain,  and  from  50  to  70  feet  deep.  It  is  navigable  for  small  steamers. 
"  The  land  around  this  lake  rises  gradually  from  its  margin,  and  forms,  in  the 
distance,  the  most  beautiful  elevations,  the  slopes  of  which  are  studded  with 
clumps  of  woods,  and  groves  of  trees,  forming  the  most  charming  natural 
scenery.  The  water  of  all  these  lakes,  coming  from  springs,  is  cold  and  clear 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  For  the  most  part,  their  shores  are  made  of  a  fine 
gravel  shingle;  and  their  bottoms,  which  are  visible  at  a  great  depth,  are 
composed  of  white  sand,  interspersed  with  granite  bowlders.  Their  banks, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  bold.  A  jaunt  around  them  affords  almost  every 
variety  of  scenery— bold  escarpments  and  overhanging  bluffs,  elevated  peaks, 
and  gently  sloping  shores,  with  graceful  swells  or  intervals,  affording  mag- 
nificent views  of  the  distant  prairies  and  openings;  they  abound  in  fish  of  a 
great  variety,  and  innumerable  waler-fowl  sport  upon  the  surface.  Persons 
desiring  to  settle  in  pleasant  locations,  with  magnificent  water  views  and  wood- 
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land  scenery,  may  find  hundreds  of  unoccupied  places  of  unsurpassed  beauty 
upon  and  near  their  margins." 

The  term  "  Four  Lake  Country,"  ia  applied  to  Dane  county,  in  which  these 
lakes  are  situated.  This  county  contaius  about  1,250  square  miles,  nearly 
equal  to  the  entire  state  of  Rhode  Island,  which  has  1,300  square  miles. 
Only  one  sixth  of  the  land  is  yet  settled,  and  all  is  susceptible  of  culture. 
•■  Wei-e  Dane  county  as  thickly  settled  as  the  French  departments  of  Rhone, 
\ord,  and  Lower  Bhine,  it  would  sustain  a  population  of  700,000  souls," 

The  first  permanent  American  settler,  within  the  limits  of  Dane  county,  was 
Bbeneser  Brigham,  of  Blue  Mounds.  "He  joaruejed  from  Maesaehusetts  to  St 
Louis  in  1818;  thence,  in  the  spring  of  182H,  he  removed  to  Blue  Mounds,  the 
most  advaneed  outpost  in  the  mmes,  and  has  resided  there  ever  since,  being,  by 
four  years  at  least,  the  oldest  white  settler  in  the  county.  The  isolated  position  he 
thua  settled  upon  will  be  apparent  from  the  statement  of  a  few  facta.  The  nearest 
settler  was  at  what  is  now  Uodgerille,  about  twenty  miles  distant.  Mineral  Point, 
and  most  of  the  other  diggings,  where  villages  have  since  grown  up,  had  not  then 
been  discovered.  On  the  south-east,  the  nearest  house  was  on  the  O'Plaine  Kiver, 
twelve  miles  west  of  Chicago.  On  the  east,  yolomon  Juneau  was  hia  nearest  neighbor 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Milwaukie  Kiver;  and  on  the  north-east.  Green  Bay  was  the 
nearest  settle  went— Fort  Winnebago  not  then  being  projected.  The  country  at 
this  time  was  part  of  Michigan  Territory. 

For  several  j-ears  after  his  coming  the  savages  were  sole  lords  of  the  soil.  A 
large  Indian  village  stood  near  the  mouth  of  'J'oken  creek;  another  stood  on  the 
ridge  between  the  Second  and  Third  Lakes,  in  plain  view  of  Madison ;  and  their 
wigwams  were  scattered  all  along  the  streams,  the  remnants  of  their  gardens,  etc., 
being  still  visible.  Then  there  was  not  a  civilized  village  in  the  state  of  any  con- 
siderable size.     When  the  capital  was  located,  he  was  the  nearest  settler  to  it 

twenty-four  miles  distant  I  He  stood  on  the  ground  before  its  selection  as  the  seat 
of  government  was  thought  of,  and  from  the  enchanting  beauty  of  the  spot,  pre- 
dicted that  a  village  would  be  built  there." 


Watertown,  Jefferson  county,  is  finely  situated  on  both  sides  of  Eoek  River, 
on  the  Fond  du  Lac  and  Rock  River  Railroad,  40  miles  easterly  from  Madi- 
son, at  the  great  bend  of  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  Johnson's  Rapids,  where  a. 
dam  across  the  river  creates  a  great  water  power,  which  is  extensively  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  It  was  settled  in  1836,  and  has  had  a  rapid 
growth.     Population,  in  1860,  5,800. 

Prairie  dp  Ohien,  the  county  seat  of  Crawford  county,  stands  upon 
the  left  hank  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Milwaukie  and  Mia- 
eisaippi  Railroad,  about  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Wisconsin  River,  96 
miles  W.  of  Madison,  192  from  Milwaukie,  529  above  St.  Louis,  and  296 
below  the  Palls  of  St.  Anthony.  "  It  ia  beautifully  situated  on  a  dry  allu- 
vial prairie,  about  six  miles  in  length  along  the  river,  by  two  miles  wide. 
The  southern  and  widest  portion  of  the  prairie  is  gently  undulating,  and  so 
high  above  the  river  as  never  to  be  subject  to  inundation,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
best  Bites  for  a  town  on  the  river.  The  water  is  deep,  affording  natural  and 
gpaeious  harbors.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  the  blufis  rise  directly 
from  the  water,  are  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  forest  trees,  and  are  only 
broken  by  ravines,  which  afi'ord  roadways  into  the  country  west  from  the 
river.  There  is  no  room  for  any  considerable  town  to  be  built  on  the  river 
elsewhere,  nearer  than  Dubuque,  seventy  miles  south  of  this  place,  and  for 
a  distance  of  nearly  one  hundred  miles  north,  on  account  of  the  high  bluffs 
which  rise,  like  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson,  from  the  water's  edge.     Prairie 
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du  ChiPn  ein  neier  liaii  ^  compttitor  for  thi   we  tern  trade  littween  tho  l 

There  are  two  landing-,  teie,  one  at  the  terminus  of  the  Milwiukie  and 
MisEissippi  Railroad,  on  the  slouch  iround  the  ea,Btern  side  of  a,n  island  id 
the  Jrliasissippi,  the  other  McGregor  g  landin^,  about  1^  miles  northward  of 


Sovth-weslern  mew  of  Fart  CraicfoTd,  at  Prairie,  du  Chien. 
Thfl  Hrapilal  is  Bitiiated  on  the  right.    I'he  hish  grounds  span  Imck  from  Ihe  tort,  "ilh  Oie  horizontal 
Bide  of  the  UiaaisalppL 

the  railroad  depot.  Fort  Crawford,  now  occupied  by  several  laborers  and 
their  families,  is  delightfully  situated  on  a  gentle  elevation  of  the  prairie, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Water  is  obtaiued  within  the  walla  of  the 
fort  from  a  well  65  feet  deep.     Population  is  about  6,000. 

According  to  tradition,  Prairie  du  Chien  was  named  from  an  Indian  chief 
by  the  name  of  Chien,  or  Dog,  who  had  a  (Tillage  on  the  prairie,  near  where 
Fort  Crawford  now  stands — Chien,  or  Dog,  is  a  fiivorite  name  among  the  In- 
dians of  the  north-west.  About  the  year  1737,  the  French  established  a 
trading  post  at  this  place,  and  built  a  stockade  around  their  dwellings  to 
protect  thera  from  the  Indians,  and  from  that  day  to  modern  times  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a  trading  and  military  post,  though  occasionally  a  worn  out  tioy- 
ageur  got  married  and  settled  down  upon  the  spot.  The  land  at  this  point 
was  not  purchased  from  the  Indians,  and  none  surreyed  except  the  privatp 
claims  on  the  prairie,  for  many  years  after  the  government  took  possession 
of  it  as  a  military  post.  There  were  not,  until  1835,  any  Americans  that 
emigrated  to  the  prairie  for  settlement. 

In  1819,  Lewis  Cass,  the  governor  of  Michigan  Territory,  sent  blank  com- 
missions for  the  different  officers  of  the  counties,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  in- 
habitants. These  were  taken  by  Lieut.  Col.  Leavenworth,  then  on  his  way, 
with  the  fifth  regiment,  to  occupy  Forts  Crawford  and  Armstrong,  and  to 
build  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Peters.  Two  companies  of  this  regiment, 
under  Maj,  Muhlenberg,  were  detached  to  Prairie  du  Chien.  Soon  after  re- 
ceiving the  blank  commissions,  the  principal  inhabitants  assembled  at  the 
house  of  Nicholas  Boilvin,  and  appointed  John  W.  Johnson,  U.  S.  factor,  as 
chief  justice  of  the  county  court;  Wilfred  Owens,  judge  of  probate;  N. 
Boilvin,  J.  W,  Johnson,  and  James  H.  Lookwood,  justices  of  the  peace;  J. 
S,  Findley,  clerk ;  J.  P.  Gates,  register;  and  Thomas  McNair,  sheriff. 
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The  following  estracta  are  copied  from  vol.  2  of  the  "Collections  of  the 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wiseonsiti,"  from  an  article  entitled  "Hut!^  Times 
and  EoenUin,  Wisconsm,"  by  Hon.  Jamea  H.  Locltwood: 

"  In  the  year  1820-'21,  the  county  authorities  of  Crawford  erecteil  a  jail 
in  the  old  village  of  Prairie  da  Ghien,  in  the  rear  of  village  lot  No.  17  of 
that  village,  made  of  hewn  oak  lojra  of  about  one  foot  square ;  the  huuse 
was  25  by  16  feet,  and  divided  by  the  same  kind  of  logs  into  a  debtors'  and 
criminals'  apartments. 

There  is  a  tract  of  land  nearly  opposite  the  old  village  of  Prairie  du  Chien 
in  Iowa,  which  was  granted  by  the  Spanish  Heut.  governor  of  Louisiana  to 
one  Bazil  Girard,  and  running  through  it  was  asmall  stream  or  brook,  usually 
called  (Jirard's  creek;  but,  in  1823,  the  commandant  of  Fort  Crawford  had 
a  body  of  men  detailed  to  cultivate  a  public  garden  on  the  old  farm  of  Gi- 
rard, on  said  creek,  and  Martin  Scott,  then  a  lieutenant  of  the  fifth  infantry. 
and  stationed  at  Fort  Crawford,  was  directed  to  superintend  the  party.  Fond 
of  shooting,  and  a  great  shot  generally,  he  took  his  dogs  and  gun  every 
morning,  got  into  his  little  hunting  canoe,  and  spent  the  day  in  shooting 
woodcocks  which  were  plenty  in  the  marshes  about  there,  and  returning  in 
the  evening  would  boast  of  the  number  that  had  bled  that  day.  After  a 
while  he  gave  the  creek  the  name  of  Bliiody  Eun.  which  name  it  still  bears. 
The  name  generally  suggests  to  strangers  the  idea  of  some  bloody  battle 
having  been  fought  there,  and  I  have  been  frequently  questioned  as  to  the 
tradition  relative  to  it,  and  a  few  years  since  the  editor  of  our  village  paper 
had  somewhere  picked  np  the  same  romantic  idea,  and  published  a  long  tra- 
ditionary account  of  a  bloody  battle  pretended  to  have  been  fought  there 
years  ago.  But  the  creek  is  indebted  for  its  name  to  the  hunting  exploits  of 
Major  Martin  Scott,  when  a  lieutenant,  and  stationed  at  Fort  Crawford. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  1816,  I  arrived  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  a  traders' 
village  of  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  houses,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  on  what,  in  high  water,  is  an  island.  The  houses  were  built 
by  planting  posts  upright  in  the  ground  with  grooves  in  them,  so  that  the 
sides  could  be  filled  in  with  split  timber  or  round  poles,  and  then  plastered 
over  with  clay,  and  white-washed  with  a  white  earth  found  in  the  vicinity, 
and  then  covered  with  bark,  or  clapboards  riven  from  oak. 

The  village,  now  called  the  old  village  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  was  deaignaled 
by  Lyons  as  the  main  village,  as  it  was  so  at  the  time  he  surveyed  the  private 
land  claims  of  Prairie  du  Chien. 

There  were  on  the  prairie  about  forty  farms  cultivated  along  under  the 
bluffs,  where  the  soil  was  first  rate,  and  inclosed  in  one  common  field,  and 
the  boundaries  generally  between  them  marked  by  a  road  that  afforded  them 
ingress  and  egress  to  their  fields ;  the  plantations  running  from  the  bluffs  to 
the  Mississippi,  or  to  the  slough  of  St,  Freole,  and  from  three  to  five  arpents 
wide.  The  owners  did  not  generally  live  immediately  on  their  farms,  but 
clustered  together  in  little  villages  near  their  front,  and  were  much  the  same 
description  of  inhabitants  as  those  of  Green  Bay,  except  that  there  were  a 
number  of  families  of  French  extraction,  entirely  unmixed  with  the  natives, 
who  came  from  the  French  villages  of  Illinois.  The  farmers'  wives  instead 
of  being  of  the  Indian  tribes  about,  were  generally  of  the  mixed  blood. 
They  were  living  in  Arcadian  simplicity,  spending  a  great  part  of  their  time 
in  fishing,  hunting,  horse  racing  or  trotting,  or  in  dancing  and  drinking. 
They  had  little  or  no  ambition  for  progress  and  improvement,  or  in  any  way 
bettering  their  condition,  provided  their  necessities  were  supplied,  and  they 
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could  often  eolleet  together  and  dance  and  frolic.  With  these  wants  grati- 
fied, thej  were  perfectly  satisfied  to  continue  he  same  routine  and  habits  of 
their  forefathers  before  them.  TLey  had  no  aristocracy  among  thera  except 
the  traders,  who  were  regarded  as  a  privileged  class. 

It  was  said,  that  about  1809  or  1810,  a  trader,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  of 
the  name  of  Campbell,  was  appointed  by  the  XI.  S.  government  sub-Indian 
agent  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Illinois 
a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  currency  of  Prairie  du  Chien  was  at  that  time 
flour,  and  Caaipbeli  charged  for  celebrating  the  rites  of  matrimony  100 
pounds  of  flour,  and  for  dissolving  it  200  pounds,  alleging  that  when  people 
wanted  to  get  unmarried,  they  wouid  willingly  ffive  double  what  they  would 
originally  to  form  the  matrimonial  connection. 

In  speaking  of  the  courts  of  justice  of  the  country,  and  of  their  counfy 
seats,  Mr.  Brishois  related  to  me,  that  sometime  previous  to  the  war  of  1812, 
he  and  Mr.  Campbell  had  a  dispute  about  a  heifer  that  was  worth  at  the 
time  perhaps  eight  dollars ;  and  as  each  believed  it  to  be  his  property,  they 
applied  to  the  lawyer  at  Oahokia  to  assist  them  in  finding  out  who  was  the 
real  owner.  The  mode  of  traveling  in  those  days  was  in  a  canoe,  manned 
with  six  or  eight  men  to  paddle,  and  taking  with  them  some  flour,  tea,  and 
sugar  for  the  Burgeois ;  and  some  hulled  eorn  and  deer  tallow,  enough  to 
season  the  soup,  for  the  men,  depending  upon  shooting  game  by  the  way,  or 
buying  wild  fowl  or  venison  from  the  Indians.  The  parties  litigant  were 
obliged  to  take  their  witnesses  with  them,  paying  them  for  their  time  and  es- 
penses,  from  their  departure  until  their  return  home.  The  parties  were  also 
obliged  to  take  a  bundle  of  beaver  skins,  and  dispose  of  them  at  St,  Louis  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  lawyers,  etc.;  and  the  lawyers,  as  usual,  were  disposed 
to  oblige  the  parties  by  putting  over  the  case  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
parties  continued  the  suit  in  this  manner  until  it  had  eost  them  about  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  each,  when  they  took  it  out  of  court  and  settled  it.  But 
which  retained  the  heifer,  if  I  ever  heard,  I  do  not  now  recollect. 

The  coutame  de  Paris  so  far  prevailed  in  this  country  generally,  that  a  part 
of  the  ceremony  of  marriage  was  the  entering  into  a  contract  in  writing,  gen- 
erally giving,  if  no  issue,  the  property  to  the  survivor;  and  if  they  desired 
to  be  divorced,  they  went  together  before  the  magistrate,  and  made  known 
their  wishes,  and  he,  in  their  presence,  tore  up  the  marriage  contract,  and 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  they  were  then  divorced.  I  was 
once  present  at  Judge  Abbott's  at  Mackinaw,  when  a  couple  presented  them- 
selves before  him,  and  were  divorced  in  this  manner.  When  the  laws  of 
Michigan  were  first  introduced  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  it  was  with  difiiculty  that 
the  justice  of  the  peace  could  persuade  them  that  a  written  contract  was  not 
necessary,  and  some  of  them  believed  that  because  the  contract  of  marriage 
gave  the  property  to  the  survivor,  that  they  were  not  obliged  to  pay  the  debts 
which  the  deceased  owed  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

There  was  an  instance  of  this  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  A  man  by  the  name 
of  Jean  Marie  Quen  (de  Lamouche),  who  had  been  married  by  contract,  died 
without  issue,  leaving  a  widow,  some  personal  property,  and  a  good  farm,  but 
was  indebted  to  Joseph  Rolette  about  $300,  which  his  widow  refused  to  p.iy, 
alleging  that  the  contract  of  marriage  gave  her  all  the  property;  nor  cuuid 
she  be  convinced  to  the  contrary,  until  I  had  brought  a  suit  against  her  and 
obtained  a  judgment." 

"In  speaking  of  the  early  settlers,  and  their  n 
liaps  eipliiin  a  little.     In  the  absence  of  religion 
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e  the  Indiana  use  bo  littJe  ceremony  about  marriage,  the  idea  of  a 
verbal  matrimonial  contract  became  familiar  to  the  early  PVencii  settlers,  and  they 
gBnerally  believed  that  such  a  contract  was  valid  without  any  other  ceremony, 
Xiany  of  the  women,  married  in  thia  way,  believed,  in  tlieir  simplicity  and  igno- 
rance, that  they  were  as  lawfully  the  wives  of  the  men  they  lived  with,  as  though 
they  had  been  married  with  all  the  ceremony  and  solemnity  poaaible.  A  woman 
of  Pritirie  du  Ohien,  reapectable  in  her  clasa,  told  me  that  she  was  attendina;  a  ball 
in  the  place,  and  that  a  trader,  who  resided  on  the  Lower  Mississippi,  had  his 
canoe  loaded  to  leave  as  soon  as  the  ball  was  over,  proposed  lo  mar^  her;  and  as 
he  was  a  trader  and  ranked  above  her,  she  waa  pleased  with  the  offer,  and  as  his 
canoe  was  waiting,  he  would  not  delay  for  further  ceremony.  She  stepped  from 
the  ball-room  on  board  his  canoe,  and  went  with  him  down  the  Mississippi,  and 
they  lived  together  three  or  four  years,  and  she  bad  two  children  by  him.  She 
aaaured  me  that  she  then  believed  herself  aa  much  the  wife  of  this  man  as  if  she 
had  been  married  with  all  the  ceremony  of  the  most  civilized  ( 


was  not  convinced  to  the  contrary,  until  lie  unfeelingly  abandoned  her  and  married 
another;  and  from  her  manner  of  relating  it,  I  believed  her  sincere." 

The  traders  in  the  British  interest,  in  the  war  of  1812,  resorted  to  Mack- 
inaw as  their  head-quart«rB.  In  order  to  obtain  tbe  whole  control  of  the 
Indian  trade,  they  fitted  out  an  expedition  under  Col,  McKay,  consisting  of 
three  or  four  companies  of  Canadians,  commanded  by  traders  and  officered 
by  their  clerks,  all  in  red  coata,  with  a  body  of  Indians,  Having  made  a 
secret  march,  they  arrived  on  the  prairie  without  being  expected.  Making 
a  formidable  show,  and  tbe  Americans  being  out  of  ammunition  and  provis- 
ions, they  surrendered,  and  the  British  kept  possession  during  the  war. 

"In  the  spring  of  1817,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  from  St.  Loais,  called  Pero 
Priere,  visited  Prairie  du  Chien.  He  was  the  first  that  had  been  there  for  many 
years,  and  perhaps  since  the  settlement,  and  organized  a  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  disturbed  some  of  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  inhabitants.  He  found 
several  women  who  had  left  their  husbands  and  were  living  with  other  men ;  these 
he  made  by  the  terror  of  his  church  to  return  and  ask  pardon  of  their  husbands, 
and  to  be  taken  ba«k  by  them,  which  they  of  course  could  not  refuse. 

Brevet  General  Smyth,  the  colonel  of  the  rifle  regiment,  who  cajna  to  Prairie  du 
Chien  to  erect  Fort  Crawford,  in  1816,  had  arrived  in  June,  and  selected  the  moimd 
where  the  stockade  had  been  built,  and  the  ground  in  front,  to  include  the  moat 
thickly  inhabited  part  of  the  village.  The  ground  thus  selected  encroached  njion 
the  ancient  butying'ground  of  the  prairie,  so  that  tbe  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
remove  tjieir  dead  to  another  place. 

During  the  winter  of  1816,  or  early  in  tbe  spring  of  1817,  Lieut.  CoL  Talbot 
Chambers  arrived  at  Fort  Crawford,  and  assumed  the  command,  and  the  houses  in 
the  village  being  an  obstruction  to  the  garrison,  in  the  spring  of  1817,  he  ordered 
those  houses  in  front  and  about  the  fort  to  be  taken  down  by  their  owners,  and  re- 
moved to  the  lower  end  of  the  village,  where  he  pretended  tfl  give  them  lots." 

"When  I  first  came  to  the  ooun^,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  old  tradera  and 
interpreters  to  call  any  inferior  article  of  goods  American,  and  to  speak  to  the  In- 
dians in  a  contemptuous  manner  of  the  Americans  and  their  goods,  and  the  goods 
which  they  brought  into  the  country  but  loo  generally  warranted  thia  reproach. 
But  after  Mr.  Astor  had  purchased  out  the  South-west  Company  and  established 
the  American  Fur  Company,  he  succeeded  in  getting  suitable  kinds  of  goods  for 
the  Indians,  eicept  at  first  the  North-west  Indian  gun.  He  attempted  to  introduce 
an  imitation  of  them,  manufactured  in  Holland,  but  it  did  not  succeed,  as  the  In- 
dians soon  detected  the  difference. 

At  that  time  there  were  generally  collected  at  Prairie  du  Ohien,  by  the  traders 
and  U.  K  factors,  about  three  hundred  packs  of  one  hundred  pounds  each  of  furs 
and  peltries,  mostly  fine  furs.  Of  the  different  Indian  tribes  that  visited  and  tradad 
more  or  less  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  there  were  the  Menomonees,  from  Green  Buy, 
who  frequently  vrintered  on  the  Mississippi;  the  Chippewas,  who  resided  on  the 
head  waters  of  the  Chippewa  and  Black  Rivers ;  the  Foses,  who  had  a  large  village 
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where  Oassville  now  Btanda,  called  Penah,  i.  e.  Turkey;  the  Sauks,  who  resided 
about  Galeoa  and  Dubuque;  the  Winnebagoes,  who  resided  on  the  Wiaconsin 
River;  the  lowas,  who  then  had  a  village  on  the  Upper  Iowa  River;  Wabashaw's 
band  of  Siom,  who  resided  on  a  beautiful  prairie  on  the  Iowa  aide  of  the  Miaais- 
Bippi,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  milea  above  Prairie  da  Ohiun,  with  occasion- 
ally a  Kiokapoo  and  Pottawatomie. 

The  Sauks  and  Foxes  brought  from  Galena  a  ooBsiderable  quantity  of  lead, 
molded  in  the  earth,  in  bars  about  two  feet  Jong,  and  from  six  to  eight  inches  wide, 
and  from  two  to  four  inches  thick,  being  something  of  an  oval  form,  and  thickest 
in  the  middle,  and  generally  thinning  to  the  edge,  and  weighing  from  thirty  to  forty 
poandfl.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  Fox  Indian  arrive  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  with  a  hand  sled,  loaded  with  twenty  or  thirtv  wild  turkies  for  sale,  as  they 
were  very  plenty  about  Caasville,  and  occasionally  tliere  were  some  killed  opposite 
PrMrie  du  Chien." 

"In  the  year  1828,  Gen.  Joseph  M.  Street  was  appointed  Indian  agent  at  Prairie 
dn  Chien,  and  arrived  alone  in  the  fall  of  that  year  to  assume  the  duties  of  his 
office;  and,  in  the  winter,  returned  to  Illinois,  and  brought  his  family  to  Prairie 
du.  Chien  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  being  the  trst  family  who  settled  in 
Prairie  du  Chien  that  made  a  profession  of  the  Protestant  faith  of  any  of  the  dif- 
ferent sects." 

"In  1830,  the  present  Fort  Crawford  was  commenced,  and  in  1831,  it  was  occu- 
pied with  a  part  of  the  troops,  leaving  the  sick  in  the  old  hospital,  and  the  surgeon 
in  the  old  fort  The  fort,  I  think,  was  finished  in  183^  In  1833,  the  authorities 
of  Crawford  county  concluded  to  build  a  court  house  and  jail,  and  commenced 
rusing  funds  by  increasing  the  taxes;  and,  in  1836,  constructed  a  stone  building 
of  sumcient  siee  to  have  on  the  ground  fioor  a  room  each  for  criminals  and  debtors, 
and  two  rooms  for  the  jailer,  with  a  court  room  and  two  jury  rooms  on  the  second 
floor.  The  taxable  inhabitants  Ihm  in  the  county  were  confined  to  the  prairie. 
We  were  then  attached  to  Michigan  Territory,  and  so  well  were  our  county  affairs 
manned,  that  the  fases  were  not  raised  more  than  five  mills  on  a  dollar  to  pay  for 
this  improvement;  and  this  was  the  first  court  house  erected  in  Wisconsin. 

The  foHowing  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  a  small  grave- 
yard, in  a  grove  of  locust  trees,  a  short  distance  north  of  Port  Crawford: 

Sacred  to  the  memor;  of  Caft.  Edqak 
Orawford,  April  2,  1839,  aged  33  ;ears. 
Infantry. 


Racine  is  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  Root  River, 
73  milea  E.8.E.  from  Madison,  23  S.E.  from  Milwawkie,  and  62  N.  from  Chi- 
cago. The  Chicago  and  Milwaukie  Railroad,  connecting  with  the  Racine  and 
Mississippi  Railroad,  here  opens  a  vast  extent  of  prairie  country  to  its  trade. 
The  outlet  of  Hoot  River  at  this  place  gives  it  great  eommercia!  ddvantages ; 
the  average  width  in  the  city  being  230  feet,  and  for  more  than  half  a  mile 
it  is  12  feet  deep.  Lake  Michigan  is  70  miles  wide  opposite  Racine;  the 
harbor  is  one  of  the  most  commodious  on  the  entire  chain  of  lakes.  Tlie 
city  is  finely  located  upon  the  high  banks  of  the  lake  and  river.  Its  hroaJ, 
straight,  and  beautifully  shaded  avenues  estend  along  the  lake  for  miles.  It 
contains  several  splendid  buildings,  18  churches,  among  which  are  4  German, 
3  Welsh,  and  1  Scandinavian;  i  newspapers  are  published  here.  Population, 
in  1840.  300;  in  1850,  5,111;  in  1860,  7,600. 

The  Racine  College  buildings  are  located  in  a  delightful  grove,  overlook- 
ing a  lake  front  of  uncommon  beauty.     The  college  was  founded  by  the  citi 
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zena  of  Kacice,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Dii 
Wistoasin,  at  the  instance  of  the  Ut.  Itev.  Jaekson  Kemper,  B.D, 
on  which  the  college  stands,  comprising  ten  acres  of  valuable  land,  w 
by  Charles  S.  and  Truman  G.  Wright.     The  college  was  incorporated 
The  first  Episcopal  clergyman  who  preach. 
Hull,  of  Milwaukie,  in  the  spring  of  1840. 


alUoin. 


1853. 
Rev.  Lemuel  B. 


In  1834  Antoine  Ouilmette  came,  with  his  Indian  family,  from  Grosse 
Point  and  located  himself  one  mile  from  Racine.  In  November,  of  the  same 
year,  the  east  fractional  half  of  section  9,  was  claimed  by  Oapt.  Knapp,  of 
Racine  G.  S.  Hubbard,  of  Chicago,  and  J.  A.  Barker,  of  Buffalo,  surveyed 
and  laid  out  lots  in  1836.  The  }toot  River  postoffice  was  established  in  the 
"ame  year  but  discontinned  in  Mav,  and  the  Racine  poatoffice  established, 
br  B  B  Carey  postmaster.  The  first  regular  inhabitants  located  themselves 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  first  house  of  worship  was  erected  by  the 
Presbyterians,  on  Wisconsin -street,  and  in  a  building  lately  used  as  a  school 
house.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Foot  was  the  first  minister.  The  first  school  la  be- 
lieved to  have  been  at  the  foot  of  Main-street,  near  the  river. 

Kenosha,  the  county  seat  of  Kenosha,  the  most  southern  lake  port  of 
Wisconsin,  is  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  10  miles  S.  of  Racine. 
It  has  a  good  harbor  and  piers.  It  commands  the  trade  of  one  of  the  finest 
farming  districts  of  the  west.  Two  small  creeks  empty  into  the  lake,  one 
above,  the  other  below  the  port.     Population  is  about  4,000. 

Kenosha  was  known  at  first  by  the  name  of  Pi'Ae  River.  In  1841,  it  was 
incorporated  a  village  by  the  name  of  Southport;  when  incorporated  a  city, 
in  1850,  it  received  the  name  of  Kenosha,  the  Indianword  for Ptke.  In  Feb., 
1835,  a  company  was  organized  in  Hannibal,  Oswego  county,  N.  T.,  under  the 
name  of  the  "Western  Emigration  Society,"  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a 
town  site  and  effecting  a  settlement  on  the  new  lands  of  the  west.     An  ex- 
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plorinp  committee  being  appointed,  they  proceeded  to  the  west,  and  on  the 
6th  of  June  arrived  at  Pike  Creek,  where  they  selected  a  site  for  settlement. 
As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  selection  reached  Oswego  county,  about  fifteen 
families,  mostly  from  the  town  of  Hannibal,  came  on  during  the  summer  and 
fell  of  1835.  "Eight  families,  members  of  the  company,  settled  at  Pike 
Creek,  viz:  Darid  Doolittle,  Waters  Towslee,  I.  G.  Wilson,  Hudson  Bacon, 
David  Crossit,  Amos  Grattan,  Samuel  Eesique,  and  Michael  Van  De  Bogart. 
These,  with  the  members  of  their  households,  thirty-two  persons  in  all,  com- 
prised the  popuktion  of  Pike  Creek  during  the  first  winter  of  ita  settlement. 
Their  habitations  were  rude  shanties,  built  of  logs  and  covered  with  bark. 
N.  R.  Allen  and  John  Bullen  erected  a  frame  building  in  the  fall  of  1835, 
being  the  first  frame  building  io  the  place ;  this  building,  however,  was  not 
completed  until  the  following  year;  it  was  located  on  the  lake  shore,  near 
the  south  pier  of  the  harbor." 

JanesvUle,  capital  of  Rock  county,  is  on  both  sides  of  Rock  River  45 
miles  S.B.  of  Madison,  at  the  intersection  of  the  Milwaukie  and  Mississippi 
with  the  Pond  du  Lao  and  Rook  River  Railroad.  lijus  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant cities  in  the  state,  and  is  built  principally  onl^  level  plain  between 
the  river  and  the  blufls,  which  are  about  100  feet  higk  It  has  several  large 
mills,  for  which  the  falls  of  the  river  at  this  point  afford  excellent  sites.  It 
is  the  center  of  an  active  and  increasing  trade.  It  was  settled  about  the  year 
1836,  and  incorporated  a  city  in  1853.  It  has  8  churches,  the  State  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  and,  in  1860,  7,600  inhabitjints. 

Beloit,  a  few  miles  below  Janesvilie,  in  Rock  county,  on  the  railroad  from 
Chicago  to  Madison,  near  the  Illinois  state  line,  is  also  on  Rock  River,  which 
affords  power  for  manufactories  and  mills  of  every  description.  The  town 
was  incorporated  in  1845,  and  is  adorned  with  fine  churches  and  dwelhnga, 
spacious  etroets,  and  is  the  seat  of  that  well  known  and  popular  institution' 
Eeloit  College.     Population  about  5,000, 

Mineral  Point,  the  capital  of  Iowa  county,  is  47  miles  W.  8.W".  of  Madi- 
son, and  40  from  Galena,  Illinois.  It  stands  on  a  point  of  land  between  two 
small  streams,  and  is  in  the  heart  of  the  rich  lead  region.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  lead  are  exported  from  this  place,  which  is  a  point  of  active  busi- 
ness, and  has  about  3,000  inhabitants.  The  following  places  in  this  section, 
are  also  connected  with  mining  operations :  Dodgeville,  Plattevtlle,  Hazel 
Green,  Lancaster,  Highland,  Mifflin  and  Potoai.  The  last  named,  Potosi,  is 
on  Grant  River,  near  its  mouth,  15  miles  above  Dubuque,  and  is  the  princi- 
pal mineral  depot  of  Wisconsin,  large  quantities  of  lead  being  shipped  from 
here  in  steamboats.  CassviUe,  28  miles  above  Dubuque,  on  the  Mississippi 
is  another  important  shipping  point  for  lead.  ' 

This  whole  region  is  rich  in  lead,  and  numerous  smelting  furnaces  are  in 
operation.  Many  lodes  of  mineral  have  been  worked  that  have  produced 
6100,000  clear  of  all  espenses.  The  price  of  mineral  in  1838  averaged 
about  830  per  1,000  lbs.  It  has  been  sold  as  high  as  $40,  and  as  low  as  S6. 
These  fluctuations  are  not  frequent,  and  a  fair  estimate  may  be  made  that 
mineral  will  not,  for  any  length  of  time,  be  less  than  §25. 

The  great  lead  region  of  the  north-west  lies  principally  in  this  state,  in- 
cluding, in  Wisconsin,  63  townships  of  its  south-western  corner,  about  10  in 
the  north-western  corner  of  Illinois,  and  about  8  in  Iowa.  Dr,  Owen  in 
his  Report  of  the  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  says: 

'■  This  lead  region  ia,  in  general,  well  watered ;  namely,  by  the  Pekalxraica,  Annie 
tever,  Platte  and  Grand  Kivers,  the  headwaters  of  the  Blue  Kiver  and  ""iar 
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Creek ;  all  these  Btreams  being  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  Tho  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  Wisciinain  lead  region  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  southern  boundary 
line  of  the  blue  limestone,  where  it  fairly  emerges  to  the  surface.  No  discoveries 
of  any  importance  have  been  made  after  reaching  that  formation ;  and  when  a 
mine  is  sunk  through  ^le  cliff  limestone  to  the  blue  limestone  beneath,  the  lodes 
of  lead  shrink  into  insignificance,  and  no  longer  return  to  the  miner  a  profitable 
reward  for  his  labor. 

All  the  valuable  deposits  of  lead  ore,  which  have  as  yet  been  discovered,  occur 
either  in  fisaures  or  rents  in  the  olitf  rook,  or  else  are  found  imbedded  in  the  recent 
depoaita  which  overlie  these  rocks.  These  fissures  vary  in  thickness  from  a  wafer 
to  even  fifty  feet;  and  many  of  them  extend  to  a  very  great,  and  at  present  un- 
known depth.  Upon  the  whole,  a  review  of  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  this 
lead  region,  taken  in  connection  with  its  statistics  (in  ao  far  as  it  was  posaible 
to  collect  these),  indncea  me  to  aay,  with  confidence,  that  ten  thousand  miners 
could  find  profitable  employment  within  ita  confines.  If  we  sappoae  each  of  these 
to  raise  dally  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  ore,  during  six  months  of  each  year 
only,  they  would  produce  annually  upward  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
pounds  of  lend— more  than  is  now  furnished  by  the  entire  mines  of  Europe,  those 
of  Great  Britain  included.  This  estimate,  founded  upon  reasonable  data,  presents 
in  a  striking  point  of  view,  the  intrinsic  value  and  commercial  importance  of  the 
country  upon  which  I  am  reporting— emphatically  the  lead  rejj;ion  of  northern 
America.  It  ia,  so  far  as  my  reading  or  experience  extends,  decidedly  the  richest 
in  the  known  world." 

In  the  Reports  of  the  State  Historical  Society,  Mr.  Stephen  Taylor  has 
given  some  interesting  items  upon  the  origin  of  lead  mining  by  the  first  set- 
tlers of  the  country,  with  a  sketch  of  the  state  of  society  among  the  early 

"For  some  time  prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  lead  mines,  the  miners,  under  the 
regulations  of  the  war  department,  were  licensed  to  explore  and  occupy  the  min- 
eral lands  in  that  region,  though  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  to 
the  explorations  and  encroachments  of  the  whitea,  they  seldom  ventured  far  be- 
yond that  protection  which  numerical  strength  and  the  defensive  organizations 
near  Galena  secured. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1827,  upon  the  cessation  of  the  Winnebago  disturbances, 
that  the  more  daring  and  enterprising,  prompted  by  the  hope  of  discovering  vast 
mineral  treaaurea,  the  existence  of  which  over  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  the  many 
flattering  accounts  had  ao  truthfully  pictured,  banded  together  in  well  armed 
squads,  overrun  the  country  progpecUng  in  all  directions.  The^  were  usuallviin 
those  times,  governed  by  certain  surface  indications,  the  most  infiillible  of  which 
were  the  old  Indian  diagings,  which  were  found  in  almost  every  direction,  and 
their  locations  were  marked  by  the  manyamall  aspen  groves  or  patches  indigenous 
to  the  upturned  clay  of  the  prairies  in  the  lead  region.  By  the  rude  and  super- 
ficial mode  of  eieavation  by  the  red  men,  much  mineral  remained  in  the  diggings, 
as  well  as  among  the  rnbbiah ;  mining  in  these  old  burrows,  therefore,  not  only  at 
once  juatified  the  labor,  but  frequently  led  to  the  discovery  of  productive  mines. 
'Gravel  mineral,' carbonized  so  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguished  from  water-worn 
pebbles,  and  occasionally  lumps  weighing  several  pounds,  were  exciting  evidencea 
of  the  existence  of  larger  bodies  upon  the  highlands  in  the  vicinity,  Theomorjiia 
eanesceue,  or  'masonic  weed,'  peculiar  to  the  whole  country,  when  found  in  a  clus- 
ter of  rank  growth,  also  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Indian  as  well  as  the  more 
experienced  miner,  as  it  was  supposed  to  indicate  great  depth  of  clay  or  the  exist- 
enfle  of  crevices  in  the  rock  beneath.  By  such  means  were  the  mineral  resources 
of  Wisconsin  explored  and  developed,  and  thus  was  the  manner  of  (he  discovery 
of  the  productive  mines  at  Mineral  Point — a  piece  of  land  elevated  about  two 
hundred  feet,  narrowing  and  descending  to  a  point,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  val- 
ley, aa  it  were — a  ravine  bounding  the  same  both  eastward  and  weatward,  through 
which  tributaries  of  the  Pekatonica  Eiter  flow,  uniting  in  a  wider  valley  to  the 
southward.  It  was  upon  tMs  pomt  that  the  '  leads  were  struck,'  the  fame  of  which 
spread,  and  ao  quickly  became  the  center  of  attraction,  the  miners  flocking  to  them 
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from  Bvery  quarter.  Tt  was  customary,  upon  the  discovery  of  new  dijigings,  fai  die- 
tmguish  them  by  some  appellation,  so  this  locality,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  posi- 
tion and  shape,  waafomierlj  called  '  Mineral  Point,'  and  henoe  the  name  of  the 
present  villaRe,  the  nuoleua  of  which  was  formed  by  the  erection  of  ft  few  lo^ 
cabins,  and  huts  built  with  square  cut  sods,  covered  in  with  poles,  prairie  araaa 
and  earth.  These  very  comfortable  thougji  temporary  shelters  were  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  intersection  of  what  are  now  called  Commerce  and  HiEh-streeta,  at 
the  margin  of  the  westerly  ravine,  and  in  view  from  the  diggings  on  Oiepoinf. 

Females,  in  eonseouence  of  the  dangers  and  privations  of  those  primitive  times, 
were  as  rare  in  the  aij^inga  aa  snakes  upon  the  Emerald  Isle,  consequently  the 
bachelor  miner,  from  necessity  performed  the  domestic  dulies  of  cook  and  washer- 
man, and  the  preparation  of  meals  was  indicated  by  appendinp:  a  rag  to  an  upright 
pole,  which,  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  telegraph ieaJly  conveyed  the  glad  tidings  to 
his  hungered  brethren  upon  the  hill.  Hence,  this  circnmstanoe,  at  a  very  early 
date,  gave  the  provincial  sobriquet  of  'Shake  Bag,'  or  'Shake  Sag  vndtr  the  Hill' 
which  that  part  of  the  now  flourishing  village  of  Mineral  Point,  lyina  under  the 
hill,  has  acquired,  and  which  in  al!  probability  it  will  ever  retain."  So  much  lor 
the  origin  of  Mineral  Point  I  will  now  venture  a  few  remarks  regarding  the 
manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants  in  days  of  yore. 

The  continued  prosperity  of  the  mines,  in  a  comparatively  brief  period,  increased 
the  population  of  the  village  to  several  hundred,  comprised,  as  is  usual  in  mineral 
regions,  of  representatives  from  every  clime  and  country,  and  in  such  conrfomerv 
tion,  it  is  fair  to  presnme.  of  every  stripe  of  character.  This  increase  of  popula- 
tion, including  many  of  those  espert  in  the 'profession,' warranted  the  establish- 
ment of  numerons  gambling  saloons,  groceries— a  refined  name  for  groggeries— 
and  other  like  places  of  dissipation  and  amusement  where  the  unwary,  and  those 
flushed  with  success  in  dimting,  could  be  'taken  in'and  done  for,'  or  avail  them- 
selves of  opportunities  voluntarily  to  dispose  of  their  accumulated  means,  either 
in  drowning  their  sorrows  in  the  bowl,  or  'fighting  the  tiger'  in  his  den. 

Notwithstanding  such  were  the  practices  almost  universally,  more  or  less,  in- 
dulged  in  by  the  deniaens,  yet  the  protracted  winters  in  this  then  secluded,  uncul- 
tivated and  sparsely  populated  country,  and,  for  that  reason,  the  absence  of  those 
more  reputable  enjoyments  which  mellow  and  refine  sociality  in  other  regions,  in 
a  measure  justified  a  moderate  participation  in  this  mode  of  driving  dull  cares 
away.  These  congenial  customs,  peculiarly  western,  were  as  firmly  based  as  the 
laws  which  governed  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  wo  to  those,  from  lands  of 
1*  u^i*""  ^?'^'*^'  "'"'  ^'*"ld  endeavor  to  introduce  innovations  adverse  to  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  those  days  I  Hence  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  harmonizing 
with,  and  following  in  the  trail  of  the  popular  will.  But  such,  T  am  happy  in  the 
conviction,  is  not  now  the  case — ^virtue,  in  'the  progress  of  events,  has  naturally 
,  freed  from  contamination,  stands  re- 
in CVosse,  the  capital  of  La  Crosse  county,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Mississippi,  at  the  mouth  of  La  Crosse  River,  200  miles  N!W.  of  Miiwaukie 
by  railroad,  and  303  miles  below  St.  Paul,  by  the  river.     It  contains  a  large 

'"Among  the  most  diadrenished  of  th 
0.  Hoard,  Col.  Robert  S.  Black  (now  of 

M.  Parkiaon,  Col.  Abner  Niohola,  Praneia  Vivian,  Parley  Baton,  Levi  Sterline,  Edwi 
Beonohard,  Josiah  Tya«k,  James  Jamea,  Samnel  Thomas,  Mrs,  Hood,  Amii  W.  Comfc 
0.  P.  Williams  (now  of  PorUge  City),  M.  V.  B.  Bnrris,  Milton  Bevana,  Peter  Hsrtra! 
John  F.  O'Neill,  William  Sublatt,  John  Phillips,  John  Milton,  George  CnbbaRo,  Jan 
Hitohina,  John  CasBrly,  Edward  Coode,  and  William  Tregay,  And  the  following,  h 
I ---a  paid  tbo  debt  of  nature,  vii:  Co!.  John  D.  Anslev,  Col.  John  S 

J,  Cape.  William  Henry,  Stephen  Terrill,  M    ------ 

*.  Eidgley.  Nicholaa  Dren,  Riohard  Martin 

Blaney,  Joaeph  Sylieeter,  Matthew  G.  Pitoh,  Tbon. 

Robert  W.  Gray,  Joseph  Morrison,  Jamea  Hugo,  Hngh  R.  H 
S.  Marj<hal),  William  Prideaiis,  Joseph  Jamea,  Benjamin  , 
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number  of  saw  mills,  and  considerable  quantities  of  pine  lumber  are  manu 
factured.  It  is  a  place  of  rapid  increase  and  prosperity,  and  its  merchants 
transact  a  heavy  business  with  the  adja«?ent  country,  which  is  rapidly  filling 
up.     Population,  in  1853,  300 ;  and  in  1860,  about  4,000. 

The  place  possesses  peculiar  advantages  from  being  the  terminus  of  the 
Milwaukie  and  La  Crosse  Kailroad.  "It  is  probably  the  most  northerly  east 
and  west  road  that  will  be  built  in  the  state  for  many  years,  and  has,  conse- 
quently, as  tributaries,  all  northern  Wisconsin,  west  of  Lake  Winnebago, 
with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  Minnesota,  extending  far  away  to  the  Eed  River  of 
tho  North,  the  Sascatchawine,  and,  ultimately,  the  North  Pacific  Railroad." 

About  60  miles  above  La  Crosse  is  tiat  beautiful  expansion  of  the  Mississippi, 
known  to  all  travelers  as  Lake  Pepin.     For  about  25  miles  the  river  is  expanded 
to  a  width  of  from  two  to  three 
miles  with  majestic  blatfa  of  lime- 
—  —  stone  on  each  shore.     On  the  Wis- 

coneinshore  risingabouttwo hun- 
dred feet  above  the  water,  is  the 
noted  Maiden's  Rock,  the  scene 
of  the  Indian  legend  of  Winona, 
the  dauc,hter  of  an  Indian  chief 
She  was  betrothed  by  her  father 
to  a  favorite  warrior;  but  her  af- 
fections were  fixed  on  one  younger 
though  not  less  brave.  On  me 
day  appointed  for  her  wedding,  she 
■wandered  from  the  gay  assemblage 
HE     AiDEN  B    ocE,  under  pretense  of  searching  for 

On  Liiiif  P=i>iQ.  8n  espanaion  of  the  MiBBiasippL  some  bercies  that  grew  in  profu- 

sion on  this  bluff,  when  her  com- 
panions, to  their  surprise,  heard  from  her  lips  a  low,  plmntive  sound :  it  was  the 
death  aong,  and  in  a  moment  more,  ere  they  could  interfere,  she  cast  herself  head- 
long from  the  roct,  and  was  buried  in  the  deep,  cold  waters  below. 

PrfM-ott  and  Hudson  are  two  flourishiuf;  towns  in  this  part  of  the  state. 
The  first  is  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Croix  River,  with  the  Mississippi — the 
last  on  that  expansion  of  the  St.  Croix,  called  Lake  St.  Croix. 

The  St.  Croix  River  which  separates  Wisconsin  from  Minnesota,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  pineries,  the  value  of  its  trade  in  lumber  exceeding  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars  per  annum. 

"The  lumbermen  of  the  St  Croix,  during  the  sesaions  of  the  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  legislatures  of  1850-1,  proourea  the  incorporation  of  the  'St.  Croix 
Boom  Company,'  with  a  capital  of  $10,000.  This  work  was  considered  absolutely 
necessary,  to  facilitate  the  business  of  driving,  assorting,  and  rafting  logs.  The 
stock  was  speedily  taken ;  and  by  the  following  season  the  boom  was  built  and 
ready  for  service.  The  work  is  substantial  and  permanent  Piers  of  immense 
size  are  sunk  at  proper  distances,  from  the  Minnesota  shore  to  the  foot  of  a  large 
island  near  the  center  of  the  stream,  and  again  from  the  head  of  the  island  to  the 
Wisconsin  shore.  The  boom  timbers  are  nung  from  pier  to  pier,  and  the  whole 
river  is  entirely  commanded,  with  no  possibility  of  scarcely  a  single  log  escaping 
The  charter  of  the  company  compels  them,  however,  to  give  free  passage  to  alt 
boatfl,  rafts,  etc.,  ascending  or  descending  the  river.  This  dutj^  is  rather  difficult 
to  perform  at  certain  times,  particularly  when  the  logs  are  running  into  the  boom 
briskly,  and  hands  are  not  to  be  had  to  raft  and  rnn  them  out:  sometimes  a  barrier 
of  three  or  four  miles  intervene,  and  thus  temporarily  closes  navigation.  With  & 
full  complement  of  men  the  boom  can  always  be  kept  clear  at  the  point  where  it 
crosses  the  main  channel  of  the  river.  The  importance  of  the  lumber  business  of 
the  St.  Croix  River  would  hardly  be  estimated  by  a  stranger.     Large  quantities  are 
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floated  down  the  MiaBiBsippi  to  St  Louia.     The  busiiiesB  of  getting  ont  the  timher 
is  carried  on  in  the  winter,  and  affords  employment  t«  large  numbers  of  young 

Fond  du  Lac,  the  capital  of  Fond  du  Lac  county,  is  72  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Miiwaukie,  with  which  it  has  railroad  connections.  It  stands  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  Winnebago,  the  largest  of  the  inland  lakes  of  the  state, 
being  about  30  miles  long  and  10  broad,  forming  a  link  in  the  chain  of  nav- 
igable waters  which  connect  the  Gfreat  Lakes  with  the  Mississippi.  The 
Portage  Canal,  on  this  water  way,  between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers,  was 
opened  in  1856,  and  steamers  pass  from  the  lake  U>  the  Wisconsin  River. 
Anciently  it  was  a  French  trading  post,  established  here  for  the  purpose  of 
traffic  with  the  Winnebagoes,  who  had  a  village  where  Tajchudah  now  is, 
three  miles  east  of  the  site  of  the  place.  The  town  has  grown  up  within  a 
very  few  years.     Population  1860,  5,460. 

A  traveler  here  in  the  fall  of  1869,  discourses  thus  agreeably  upon  the 
town  and  country: 

"1  like  the  west,  and  especially  Wisconain.  The  country  has  captivated  me— 
the  prairies,  the  pure  air,  clear  sky,  fine  larms,  the  perfectly  rural  air  of  the  whole 
Hud  the  hospitality  of  the  people.  What  splendid  larming  land  around  Fond  du 
Lao — how  easy  to  till  to  a  New  England  farmer;  smooth  fields  without  a  rook, 
■carce  a  stone,  that  when  first  cuitivated  yield  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and 
afterward  18  or  20;  garden  ground  unequaled  for  vegetables,  and  a  good  market  in 
the  city  for  all  that  is  for  sale.  Corn  planted  in  June  ripens  before  the  last  of 
August.  Apples,  pears,  grapes  and  plums  thrive  well,  and  all  the  small  fruits  yield 
abundantly.  Here  is  a  wild  plum  of  line  flavor,  and  much  used  to  make  a  sauce 
for  meat,  with  spices  added.  All  the  fruit  trees  1  saw  looked  healthy  and  vigorous, 
and  free  from  the  ravages  of  insects. 

The  winters  are  longer  than  ours,  and  the  thermometer  indicates  greater  cold, 
but  residents  say  the  cold  is  not  so  severe  as  at  the  east,  from  the  absence  of  wind. 
Long  storms  are  very  uncommon,  and  a  clear  air  and  bright  sun  belong  to  their 
winter,  and  the  dry,  pure  atmosphere  render  this  climate  advantageous  to  those 
afflicted  with  pulmonary  complaints     It  seemed  to  me  especially  good  for  nervous 

Eople  and  those  troubled  with  neuralgic  pains.  Fever  and  ague  are  not  known 
re;  accounts  of  its  good  efiects  in  consumptive  eases  are  authenficated. 
Fond  da  Lao,  the  city  of  fountaiTi^,  aamed  from  the  Arlesiaji  wells  which  supply 
it  with  water,  bears  the  promise  of  a  great  city.  The  site  is  part  prairie  and  part 
woodland,  a  river  dividing  it  Twelve  years  a"o  it  had  but  one  chimney,  and  the 
pockets  of  most  of  its  early  settlers,  were  as  deficient  in  means  as  the  houses  of 
this  most  necessary  appurtenance;  now  it  has  a  population  of  thousands,  churches 
of  various  kinds,  some  fine  stores,  and  one  especially  fine  block,  containing  a  hall 
which  is  said  to  be  liie  handsomest  in  the  west,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
three  thousand  people.  The  hall  has  a  center  dome  of  stained  glass,  and  the  efiect 
is  very  pleasing.  From  the  top  of  the  building  an  incomparable  view  is  to  be  had 
of  the  city,  lake,  prairie,  river  and  woods.  The  foreign  element  here  is  German, 
and  an  intelligent  class  of  people,  obedienrt  to  law,  and  comprehending  the  oppor- 
tunities a  free  country  offers  to  them  and  their  children.  The  people  look  healthy 
and  happy,  and  there  is  an  appearance  of  comfort  and  thrift  about  them  and  their 
dwellings.  There  are  no  showy  houses,  but  neat,  well-arranged  huildirigs,  with 
yards,  in  which  stand  the  forest  trees  found  there,  and  enlivened  by  flowers  and 
shrubs.  The  settlers  have  shown  a  taste  and  respect  for  the  forest  trees  leaving 
them  unmolested,  and  clumps  of  oaks  and  hickories  in  the  cultivated  fields*re 

Eleasant  to  look  upon,  and  their  shade  must  delight  the  cattle  in  summer.  The 
eauty  of  this  country  is  indescribable,  (he  whole  having  the  appearance  of  a  well 
cared  for  park. 

A  ridge  of  limestone  runs  from  Green  Bay  to  the  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  numer- 
ous streams  run  from  this,  and  vast  ijuantities  of  limestone  slabs  ready  for  use  can 
be  taken  from  the  quarries  and  furnished  to  the  city  at  two  cents  a  square  foot 
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Gravel  is  abundant  and  aooeBBihla,  and  the  city  is  removing  the  planka  from  the 
road,  laving  on  gravel,  and  vfil!  in  time  have  fine  sidewalks  and  good  roada.  On 
this  ridge  are  some  fine  farms,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  reminds  me  of 
Dutchess  county,  Nevr  York.  Prom  the  hieh  peaks,  views  of  tie  city  prairie  and 
lake  are  to  be  had  ani  in  the  clear  air  everything  is  so  distinct  that  the  eje  seeka 
in  liin  for  the  horizon 

Oihkosh,  18  named  from  aa  Indian  chief  of  the  Menomonee  tribe  the  word 
Bignifjing  'brave  It  is  a  thiiving  uty  with  great  facihties  for  trade, 
where  but  a  few  years  since  all  was  a  dense  wilderness  It  stands  on  the 
weslern  bank  of  Lake  Winnebago,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fox  River,  and 
has  raiirodd  conne(,tion8  with  the  eabt  west  and  south  The  citj  con- 
tains 6  churches,  4  newspapers,  a  hrge  number  of  gntt  and  other  mills, 
manufactures  annually  about  it)  miUif  ns  of  feet  of  lumber,  and  has  ibjut 
6  000  inhabitants 

When  the  Fox  Ruer  Improvement  is  completed,  this  city  will  be  on  the 
direct  line  of  steamboat  navigation  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Missis- 
sippi.    This  enterprise  is  described  as  follows  in  Kitchie's  work  on  the  state : 

"The  Fox  lUver,  or,  aa  it  is  called  by  the  Indians,  Neenah,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  rivers  in  the  state.  It  rises  in  Marquette  county,  and  flows  nearly  south- 
west, toward  the  Wisconsin;  when  within  one  and  a  half  miles  of  that  river,  it 
changes  its  direction  lo  the  north ;  after  flowing  a  few  miles,  it  passes  through  Late 
Winnebago,  and  falls  intfl  Green  Bay.  Its  whole  length  is  estimated  at  two  hun- 
dred miles. 

The  whole  length  of  canal  necessary  to  secure  a  steamboat  communication  from 
Green  Bay  to  Lake  Winnebago,  is  about  five  miles.  It  is  100  feet  wide  on  the  bot- 
tom, and  120  at  the  top  (two  feet  wider  than  the  famous  Well  and  Canal).  The 
locks  are  40  feet  wide,  by  160  long,  and  built  in  the  most  permanent  manner,  of 
solid  stone  masonry,  and  in  a  style  that  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  any 
similar  work  in  the  eastern  states.  It  is  calculated  that  with  the  improved  mannerof 
working  these  locks,  a  steamer  can  pass  each  in  the  short  space  of  three  minutes. 
This  will  afford  a  rapid  transit  for  the  vast  amount  of  freight  that  must  and  will 
seet  an  outlet  through  this  thoroughfare  to  an  eastern  market.  The  capacity  of 
the  river  for  all  purposes  of  navigation  is  undoubted;  at  no  season  of  the  year  can 
there  be  any  failure  of  water. 

Twelve  miles  above  Oshkosh,  westward,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Wolf  River,  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Foi,  and  navigable  for  steamers  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
Forty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Wolf  River  is  the  town  of  Berlin;  sixty  miles 
further  is  Portage  City  and  the  t«wa  of  Fort  Winnebago;  above  which  places,  for 
sistj  miles,  and  oelow  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles,  the  Wisconsin  is  now 
Davignble  for  steamers. 

Through  these,  a  ready  communication  will  be  secured  with  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries;  and  it  is  confidently  calculated  that,  at  no  distant  day,  steam  tugs, 
with  between  200  and  500  tuna  burden  in  tow,  each,  from  St  Peters  River,  from 
St.  Pftul_,  and  other  places  in  that  direction,  vrill  land  their  cargoes  at  Green  Bay, 
to  be  shipped  to  an  eastern  market.  The  objection  to  be  urged  to  this  route,  from 
HO  remote  a  locality,  ia,  that  it  will  take  too  long  to  make  the  transit  To  this  we 
have  to  reply,  that  it  is  estimated  by  those  who  know  better  than  we,  that  this 
great  distance  can  and  will  be  overcome  by  just  these  kinds  of  crafts  in  from  four 
to  six  days,  and  bj[  pasaenger  boats  in  much  less  time.  This  improvement  will 
open  about  1,000  miles  to  steam  navigation,  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  including  the  navigable  streams  in  the  interioroF  northern  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa  and  Minnesota.  This  stupendous  work,  when  completed,  will  do  far 
more  for  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of  the  vast  regions,  opened  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  connection  with  the  Atlantic  market,  than  any  other  iinproveaient  con- 
templated." 

PoETAGE  City  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Wisoonain  River,  about 
200  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  on  the  ship  canal  one  and  a  half  miles  long, 
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connecting  it  with  the  Fox  or  Neenah  Kiver.  It  is  a  flourishing  town,  and 
is  a  great  depot  for  pine  lumber.  Bj  means  of  the  Wisconsin  and  MieaiB- 
sippi  Bivers,  there  is  now  uninterrupted  steamboat  navigation  between  this 
place  and  New  Orleans  The  Wisconsin  is  the  largest  river  that  intersects 
the  state.  Its  whole  length  is 
estimated  at  600  miles,  and  in 
its  upper  portion  it  ia  bordered 
by  immense  forests  of  pine. 
Fort  Winnebago,  which  stood 
on  or  near  the  site  of  Portage 
Citj  was  commenced  in  1828. 
under  the  superintendence  of 
Mdjor  Twiggs  and  Captain  Har- 


This 


the 


Gen  David  Twiggs  who  reaped 
eternal  infamy  by  his  base  sur- 
render of  the  American  army, 
in  Texa-i,  at  the  beLinum^  of  the  Rebellion  It  was  an  important  post  at  aa 
early  day  affordin^  protection  to  emigrants  Another  officer,  here  at  that 
period,  was  d,  jouog  Ijtutenant,  Jeflerson  Davis  of  Mississippi,  who  after- 
ward became  the  president  of  the  so  called  Confederate  States  of  America. 


Mrs.  John  H.  Kinzie,  in  "  Wati-bun,^  the  'Early  Day'  in  the  North-west," 
gives  a  graphic  narrative  of  her  experiences  at  Fort  Winnebago,  where  she 
passed  the  winter  of  1830-31,  the  first  months  of  her  wedded  life.  This 
winter  was  one  of  unusual  severity,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly the  lead  mining  district,  the  snow  was  of  an  unheard  of  depth — 
five  or  six  feet  upon  a  level.  Toward  the  beginning  of  March  the  weather 
moderated,  and  Mrs.  Kinzie  prepared  to  make  a  journey  on  horseback  to 
Chicago  with  her  husband.  This  was  then  through  a  wilderness  country,  and 
the  undertaking  so  perilous  that  the  commandant,  Major  Twiggs,  endeavored 
to  dissuade  them  from  it:  but  the  brave-hearted,  high  spirited  young 
woman  remained  resolute.  The  story  of  their  experience  by  the  way,  we 
abridge  from  Mrs.  Kinzie'a  narrative.  The  route  selected  was  south  by 
Dixon's,  then  called  Ogie's  Ferry,  where  was  to  be  found  the  only  means  of 
crossing  the  broad  and  rapid  stream  of  Rock  River ;  and  it  was  calculated 
that  the  entire  distance  would  be  traveled  over  in  six  days ; 

The  morning  of  the  8th  of  March,  having  taken  a  tender  leave  of  the     f     nd 
they  tnounlfid  and  were  ready  for  tjie  journey.     The  party  oonsisted  (f  M      nd 
Mrs.  Kinzie  and  two  French  Canadians,  Pierre  Roy  and  Plante,  the  latte    t     at 
aa  a  guide,  on  the  assurance  that  he  "  knew  every  mile  of  the  way,  from  th    P  rta  e 
to  Ogie's  Ferry,  and  irom  Ogie's  Perry  to  Chicago. 

Some  of  the  young  officers  escorted  them  aa  far  as  Duck  Creek,  four  m  1  d 
tant  la  attempting  to,  cross  this  stream,  in  a  canoe,  a  couple  of  favorite  grey- 
houads  sprang  in  upon  Mrs.  Kinaie,  and  the  oaooe  balanced  a  moment— then 
yielded — and  quick  aa  thought,  dogs  and  lady  were  in  deepest  of  water.  That  even- 
ing the  party  camped  out  on  the  edge  of  the  timber,  under  the  shelter  of  a  tent; 
but  so  intense  was  the  cold  that,  althou^  Mrs.  Kinaie's  riding  habit  was  placed  to 
dry  over  against  the  log  on  which  their  fire  was  made,  it  was  in  a  few  minutes 
frosen  so  stiff  as  to  stand  upright,  giving  "the  appearance  of  a  dresa  out  of  which 
a  lady  had  vanished  in  some  unaccountable  manner."     ^ays  Mrs.  Kinzie: 

"At  break  of  day  we  are  aroused  by  the  shout  of  'the  bourgeois,' 

'How I  how!  how ! ' 
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All  Bfart  from  their  slumbers.  The  fire  which  has  been  occasionally  replenishod 
through  the  night,  is  soon  kindled  into  a  flame.  The  horses  are  caught  and  saddled 
■while  a  breakfast  is  preparing — the  tent  is  struck— the  pack-horse  loaded — '  tout 
demancke,'  as  the  Canadian  sajs. 

Our  jonrnej  this  day  led  us  past  the  first  of  the  Four  Lakes.  Scattered  along 
its  banks  was  an  encampment  of  Winnebagoes.  How  beautiful  the  encampment 
looked  in  the  morning  sun  I  The  matted  lodges,  with  the  blue  smoke  curling  from 
their  tops— the  trees  and  buahes  powdered  with  a  light  Buow  which  had  fallen 
through  the  night — the  lake,  shining  and  sparkling,  almost  at  our  ieet — even  the 
Indians,  in  their  peculiar  costume,  adding  to  the  picturesque  I 

Our  road,  after  leaving  the  lake,  lay  oTor  a  '  rolling  prairie,'  now  bare  and  deso- 
late enough.  The  hollows  were  filled  with  snow,  which,  being  partly  thawed,  fur- 
nished an  uncertain  footing  for  the  horses,  and  I  could  not  but  join  in  the  ringing 
laughter  of  our  Frenchmen,  as  occasionally  Brunet  and  Bouris,  the  two  ponies, 
would  flounder,  almost  imbedded,  through  the  yielding  mass.  It  was  about  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  when  we  reached  the  '  Blue  Mound.'  I  rejoiced  much  to 
have  got  so  far,  for  I  was  sadly  fatigued,  and  every  mile  now  seemed  two  to  me. 
It  was  my  first  journey  on  horseback,  and  I  had  not  vet  become  inured  to  the  ex- 
ercise. When  we  reached  Morrison's  I  was  so  m^ch  exhausted  that,  as  mj  hus- 
band attempted  to  lift  me  from  the  saddle,  I  fell  into  his  arms.  '  This  will  never 
do,'  said  he.     '  To-morrow  we  must  turn  our  faces  toward  Fort  Winnebago  again.' 

The  door  opened  hospitably  to  receive  us.  We  were  welcomed  by  a  lady  with 
a  most  sweet,  benignant  countenance,  and  by  her  companion,  some  years  younger. 
The  first  was  Mrs.  Morrison — the  other,  Miss  Elizabeth  Dodge,  daughter  of  Gen. 

My  husband  laid  me  upon  a  small  bed,  in  the  room  where  the  ladies  had  been 
sitting  at  work  They  took  off  my  bonnet  and  riding-dress,  chafed  my  hands,  and 
prepared  me  some  warm  wine  and  water,  by  which  I  was  soon  revived.  A  half 
hour's  repose  so  refreshed  me  that  I  was  able  to  converse  with  the  ladies,  and  to 
relieve  my  husband's  mind  of  all  ansietv  on  my  account  Tea  was  announced  soon 
after,  and  we  repaired  to  an  adjoining  building,  for  Morrison's,  like  the  establish- 
ment of  all  settlers  of  that  period,  consisted  of  a  group  of  detached  log-houses  or 
cabins,  each  containing  one  or  at  most  two  apartments. 

The  table  groaned  with  good  cheer,  and  brought  to  mind  some  that  I  had  seen 
among  the  old-fashioned  Dutch  residents  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

I  had  recovered  my  spirits,  and  we  were  quite  a  cheerful  party.  Mrs,  Morrison 
told  as  that  during  the  first  eighteen  months  she  passed  in  this  country,  she  did 
not  sp«ak  with  a  white  woman,  the  only  society  she  had  being  that  of  her  husband 
and  two  black  servant  women. 

The  next  morning,  after  a,  cheerful  breakfast,  at  which  we  were  joined  by  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Kent,  of  Gfalena,  we  prepared  for  our  journey.  I  had  reconciled  my  hus- 
band to  continuing  our  route  toward  Chicago,  by  assuring  him  that  I  felt  as  fresh 
and  bright  as  when  I  first  set  out  from  home. 

We  had  not  proceeded  many  miles  on  our  journey,  however,  before  we  discovered 
that  Monsieur  Plante  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  country,  so  that  Mr.  Kinzie 
waa  obliged  to  take  the  lead  himself,  and  make  his  way  as  he  was  best  able,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  he  had  received  We  traveled  the  live-long  day,  barely  making 
a  halt  at  noon  to  bait  our  horses,  and  refresh  ourselves  with  a  luncheon.  The  ride 
was  as  gloomy  and  desolate  as  could  well  bo  imagined.  A  rolling  prairie,  unvaried 
by  forest  or  stream — hillock  rising  after  hillock,  at  every  ascent  of  which  we  vainly 
hoped  to  see  a  distant  fringe  of  '  limber.'  But  the  same  cheerless,  unbounded  pros- 
pect everywhere  met  the  eye,  diversified  only  here  and  there  by  the  oblong  open- 
ings, like  gigantic  graves,  which  marked  an  unsuccessful  search  for  indications  of 

Just  before  sunset  we  crossed,  with  considerable  difficulty,  a  muddy  stream, 
which  was  bordered  by  a  scanty  belt  of  trees,  making  a  tolerable  en  camping-ground ; 
and  of  this  we  gladly  availed  ourselves,  although  we  knew  not  whether  it  was  near 
or  remote  from  the  place  we  were  in  search  o£ 

We  had  ridden  at  least  fifty  miles  since  leaving  '  Morrison's,'  yet  I  was  sensible 
of  very  little  fatigue;  but  there  was  a  vague  feefing  of  discomfort  at  the  idea  of 
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being  lost  in  this  wild,  oold  region,  altogether  different  from  anjthing  I  had  ever 
before  experienced. 

The  eaertionB  of  the  men  fioon  made  onr  'camp'  comfortable,  notwithstanding 
the  difficnlty  of  driving  the  tent-pins  into  the  frozen  ground,  and  the  want  of  trees 
sufficiently  large  to  make  a  rousing  fire.  The  wind,  which  at  bed-time  waa  suf- 
ficiently high  to  he  uncomfortable,  increased  during  the  night  It  snowed  heaTily 
and  we  were  every  moment  in  dread  that  the  tent  would  he  carried  away;  but  the 
matter  was  settiea  in  the  midat  by  the  snapping  of  the  poles,  and  the  falling  of  &e 
whole,  with  its  superincumbent  weight  of  snow,  in  a  mass  upon  us. 

The  nest  morning  the  horaea  were  once  more  saddled  for  our  journey.  Tha 
prospect  was  not  an  encouraging  one.  Around  us  was  an  unbroken  sheet  of  snow. 
We  had  no  compass,  and  the  air  was  so  obscured  by  the  driving  sleet,  that  it  was 
often  impossibJe  to  tell  in  what  direction  the  sun  was.     1  tied  my  husband's  ailk 

— u,.  i,„-ji i..-,r j^y  ^gji^  jij  protect  my  face  from  the  wind  and  icy  parti- 

.s  filled,  and  which  cut  tike  a  razor;  but  although  shielded 
.  stances  rendered  possible,  I  suffered  intensely  from  the 

cold.  We  pursued  our  way,  mile  after  mile,  entering  every  point  of  woods,  iu 
hopes  of  meeting  with,  at  least,  some  Indian  wigwam,  at  which  we  could  gain  in- 
telligence. Every  apot  was  solitary  and  deserted,  not  even  the  trace  of  a  recent 
fire,  to  cheer  ua  with  the  hope  of  human  beings  within  miles  of  us.  Suddenly,  a 
shout  from  the  foremost  of  the  party  made  each  heart  bound  with  joy. 

'Vhe  cloture!  utie  cZoiare/'— (a  fence,  a  fence.) 

It  was  almost  like  life  b>  the  dead.  We  spurred  on,  and  indeed  perceived  a  few 
stra^ling  rails  crowning  a  rising  ground  at  no  great  distance.  Never  did  musio 
Bonnd  so  sweet  aa  the  crowing  of  a  cock  which  at  this  moment  saluted  our  ears. 
Following  the  course  of  the  inclosure  down  the  opposite  slope,  we  came  upon  » 
group  of  log-cabins,  low,  shabby,  and  unpromising  jn  their  appearance,  but  a  most 
welcome  shelter  from  the  pelting  storm.  'Whose  cabins  are  these?'  asked  Mr. 
Kiniie  of  a  man  who  was  cutting  wood  at  the  door  of  one.  '  Hamilton's,'  was  the 
reply;  and  he  stepped  forward  at  once  to  assist  us  to  alight,  hospitalitv  being  a 
matter  of  course  in  these  wild  regions. 

We  were  shown  into  the  most  comfortable  looking  of  the  buildinap  A  large 
fire  was  burning  in  the  clay  chimney,  and'  the  room  was  of  a  genial  warmth  not^ 
withstanding  the  apertures,  many  inches  in  width,  beside  the  doors  and  windows 
A  woman  in  a  tidy  calico  dress,  and  shabby  black  silk  cap,  trimmed  with  still 
shabbier  lace,  rose  from  her  seat  beside  a  sort  of  bread-trough,  which  fulfilled  the 
office  of  cradle  to  a  fine,  fat  baby. 

Before  dinner  Mr.  Hamilton  came  in  and  was  introduced  to  me,  and  was  as 
agreeable  and  polite  as  the  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton  wouid  naturally  be.  The 
housekeeper,  who  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  miners,  prepared  us  a  plain  comfort 
able  dinner.  The  blowing  of  a  horn  was  the  signal  for  the  entrance  of  ten  or 
twelve  miners,  who  took  their  places  below  ua  at  the  table.  They  were  the  rough- 
est looking  aet  of  men  1  ever  beheid,  and  their  language  was  aa  uncouth  as  their 
persons.  They  wore  hunting  shirts,  trowsers,  and  moccasins  of  deerskin,  the  for- 
mer being  ornamented  at  the  seams  with  a  fringe  of  the  same,  while  a  colored  belt 
around  the  waist,  in  which  was  stuck  a  large  hunting-knife,  gave  each  the  appear- 
ance of  a  brigand. 

Mr.  Hamilton  passed  most  of  the  afternoon  with  us,  for  the  storm  raged  so  with- 
out that  to  proceed  on  our  journey  was  out  of  ihe  question.  He  gave  us  many 
pleasant  wiecdotes  and  reminiscences  of  his  early  life  in  New  York,  and  of  his  ad- 
ventures since  he  had  come  to  the  western  wilderness.  When  obliged  to  leave  ua 
for  a  while,  he  furnished  us  with  some  books  to  entertain  ns,  the  most  interesting 
of  which  was  the  biography  of  his  father. 

1'he  next  day's  sun  rose  clear  and  bright.  Befreshed  and  invigorated,  wolookecl 
forward  with  pleasure  to  a  recommencement  of  our  journey,  confident  of  meeting 
no  more  mishaps  by  the  way.  Mr.  Hamilton  kindly  offered  to  accompany  us  ta 
hi,i  nest  neighbor's,  the  trifiing  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  The  miner  who  owned 
the  wife  and  baby,  and  who,  consequently,  was  somewhat  more  humanized  than 
his  comrades,  in  taking  leave  of  us  '  wished  us  well  out  of  the  country,  and  that 
we  might  never  have  occasion  to  return  to  it  I     I  pity  a  body,'  said  he,  '  when  I 
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Bee  them  making  such  an  owftil  mistake  aa  to  come  out  this  way,  for  cnmrort  never 
touched  this  western  country.' 

Thert)  was  no  halting  upon  the  route,  and  a*  we  kept  the  same  pace  until  three 
o'elock  in  tlie  afternoon,  it  was  beyond  a  question  (hat  when  we  reached  '  Kelloga's,' 
we  had  traveled  at  least  thirty  miles.  '  KeUogg's '  was  a  comfortable  mansiimrTust 
within  the  verge  of  a  pleasant  'grove  of  timber,'  as  a  small  forest  is  called  by  west- 
ern traTsIera,  We  found  Mrs.  Kellogg  a  very  respectable  looking  matron,  wiio  soon 
informed  us  she  was  from  the  eity^f  New  York.  She  appeared  proud  and  de- 
lighted to  entertain  Mr.  Hamilton,  for  whose  family,  she  t<K)k  occasion  t«  tell  ua, 
she  had,  in  former  days,  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  needle-work.  We  bad  intended 
to  go  to  Dison'a  the  aame  afternoon,  but  the  snow  beginning  again  to  fall,  obliged 
tas  (B  content  ourselves  where  we  were.  In  the  meantime,  finding  we  were  jour- 
neying to  Chicago,  Mr.  Kello^  came  to  the  determination  to  aooompauy  ua,  hav- 
ing, aa  he  said  some  huainess  to  accomplish  at  that  place. 

No  great  time  was  required  for  Mr.  KeJlogg'a  preparations.  He  would  take,  he 
said,  only  two  days'  provisions,  for  at  his  brother-in-law  Dison'a  we  should  get  our 
supper  and  breakfast  and  the  route  from  there  to  Chicago  could,  he  well  knew,  be 
aceompliahed  in  a  day  and  a  half  Although,  according  to  this  calculation,  we  had 
sufficient  remaining  of  our  stores  to  carry  us  to  the  end  of  our  journey,  yet  Mr. 
Kiniie  took  the  precaution  of  begging  Mrs.  Kellogg  to  hake  us  another  bag  of  bia- 
euits,  in  case  of  accidents,  and  he  likewise  su^ested  to  Mr.  K.  the  prudence  of 
furnishing  himself  with  something  more  than  his  limited  allowance ;  but  the  good 
man  objected  that  he  was  unwilling  to  burden  hia  horse  more  than  waa  absolutely 
neceasary.     Itwill  be  seen  that  we  had  reason  to  rejoiue  in  our  own  foresight 

Ie  was  iate  on  the  following  day,  when  we  took  leave  of  our  kind  hostess.  We 
journeyed  pleasantly  along  through  a  country,  beautiful  in  spite  of  its  wintry  ap- 
pearance. Juat  at  sunset,  we  reached  the  dark,  rapid  waters  of  the  Kock  River. 
All  being  safely  got  across,  a  short  walk  brought  us  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Dixun. 
We  were  ushered  into  Mra.  Dixon's  sitting-room;  and  aeated  by  a  glowing  fire, 
while  Mrs.  Dixon  busied  herself  in  preparing  ua  a  nice  supper,  I  felt  that  the  com- 
fort overbalanced  the  inconvenience  of  such  a  journey. 

A  moat  savory  supper  of  ducks  and  venison,  with  their  accompanimenfa.  soon 
smoked  upon  the  board,  and  we  did  ample  justice  to  it  Traveling  is  a  great  sharp- 
ener of  the  appetite,  and  so  ia  cheerfulness,  and  the  latter  waa  increased  by  the 
encouraging  account  Mr.  Dixon  gave  ua  of  the  remainder  of  the  route  yet  before 
D8.  "rbere  is  no  difficulty,'  said  h"e,  'if  you  keep  a  little  to  the  north,  and  strike 
the  great  Sauk  trail.  If  j;ou  get  too  far  to  the  south,  you  will  come  upon  the  Win- 
nebi^o  Swamp,  and  once  in  that,  there  is  no  telling  when  you  will  ever  get  out 
again.     As  for  the  distance,  it  is  nothing  at  all  to  speak  of 

The  following  morning,  which  was  a  bright  and  lovely  one  for  that  season  of  thd 
year,  we  took  leave  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dixon,  in  high  spirits.  We  traveled  for  the 
first  few  miles  aiong  the  beautiful,  undulating  banks  of  Book  River,  always  in  an 
easterly  direction,  keepiuj?  the  beaten  path,  or  rather  road,  which  led  to  Fort  Clark 
or  Peoria.  ^  The  Sauk  trail,  we  had  been  told,  would  croaa  this  road,  at  the  distance 
of  about  sis  milea.  After  having  traveled,  aa  we  judged,  fully  that  distance,  we 
came  upon  a  trail,  bearing  north-east,  which  we  followed  till  it  brought  us  to  the 
great  bend  of  the  river  with  its  bold  rocky  biufis,  when,  convinced  ofour  mistake, 
we  struck  off  from  the  trail,  in  a  direction  as  nearly  east  as  possible.  'The  weather 
had  changed  and  become  intensely  cold,  and  we  felt  that  the  detention  we  had  met 
with,  even  should  we  now  be  in  the  right  road,  was  no  trifling  matter.  But  we 
wore  buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  we  were  in  flie  right  path  at  last,  and  we  jour- 
neyed on  until  night,  when  we  reaohed  a  comfortable  'encampment,'  in  the  edge 
of  a  grove  near  a  small  stream. 

We  were  roused  at  peep  of  day  to  make  preparations  for  starting  We  ninst 
find  the  Sauk  trail  this  day  at  all  haiarda.  What  would  become  of  us  should  we 
fail  to  do  so  ?  It  was  a  question  no  one  liked  to  ask,  and  certainly  one  that  none 
could  have  answered.  On  leaving  our  encampment,  we  found  ourselves  entering 
a  marshy  tract  of  country.  Myriads  of  wild  geese,  brant,  and  ducks  rose  up 
■  our  approach.  The  more  distant  lakes  and  ponds  were  black  v 
J  shallow  water  through  which  we  attempted  to  ma 


m,  but  the  shallow  water  through  which  we  attempted  to  make  c 
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frozen  liy  the  severity  of  the  night,  to  a  thickness  not  sufficient  to  bear  the  horses 
but  just  such  as  tn  cut  their  feet  and  ankles  at  erery  step  as  they  broke  throush  iL 
Hnmetimee  the  difficulty  of  going  forward  was  bo  great  that  we  were  obliged  to  re- 
trace our  steps  and  make  our  way  round  the  head  of  the  marsh. 

This  swampj-  region  at  length  passed,  we  came  npon  more  solid  ground,  chieflv 
the  open  praine.  Butnowanew  trouble  assailed  us.  The  weather  had  moderated 
and  a  blinding  snow  storm  came  on.  Without  a  trail  that  we  could  rely  upon,  and 
deatitote  of  a  compass,  our  only  dependence  had  been  the  sun  to  point  out  our  di- 
rection, but  the  atmosphere  was  now  so  obscure  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  in 
what  quarter  of  the  heayens  he  was.  We  pursued  our  way,  howerer,  and  a  devious 
one  it  must  hate  beea  Aftflr  traveling  in  this  way  many  miles,  we  came  upon  an 
Indian  trail,  deeply  indentod,  running  at  right  angles  with  the  course  we  were 
pursuing.  The  snow  had  ceased,  and  the  clouds  becoming  thinner,  we  were  abls 
to  observe  the  direction  of  the  sun,  and  to  perceive  that  3ie  trail  ran  north  and 
south.  What  should  we  do  t  Was  it  safest  to  pursue  onr  easterly  course  or  was 
it  probable  that  by  following  this  new  path  we  should  fall  into  the  direct'  one  we 
had  been  so  long  seeking?  If  we  decided  to  take  the  trail,  should  we  go  north  or 
Houth?  Mr.  Kinzie  was  for  the  latter.  He  was  of  opinion  that  we  were  still  too 
far  north.  ^  Finding  himself  in  the  minority,  my  husband  yielded,  and  we  turned 
our  horses  heads  north,  much  a^inst  his  will.  After  proceeding  a  few  iniies 
however,  he  took  a  sudden  determination.  'Tou  may  go  north,  if  jou  please  '  said 
he,  '  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  other  course  is  right,  and  I  shaU  fa^ie  about— fol- 
low who  will.  So  we  wheeled  round  and  rode  south  again,  and  many  a  Jong  and 
weary  mile  did  we  travel.  The  road,  which  had  continued  many  miles  throu;3i  the 
prairie,  at  length,  in  winding  round  a  point  of  woods,  brought  us  suddenly  upon 
an  Indian  village.  A  shout  of  joy  broke  from  the  whole  party,  but  no  answering 
shout  was  returned— not  even  a  bark  of  friendly  welcome— as  we  galloped  up  to 
the  wigwams.  All  was  silent  as  the  grave.  We  rode  round  and  round,  then  dis- 
mounted and  looked  into  several  of  the  spacious  huts.  They  had  evidently  been 
long  deserted. 

Our  disappointment  may  be  better  imagined  than  described.  With  heavy  hearts 
■we  mounted  and  once  more  pursued  our  way,  the  snow  again  falling  and  adding  to 
the  discomforts  of  our  position.  At  length  we  halted  for  the  night  We  had  long 
been  aware  that  onr  stock  of  provisions  was  insufficient  for  ajiother  day,  and  here 
we  were — nobody  knew  where— in  the  midst  of  woods  and  prairies— certainly  far 
from  any  human  habitation,  with  barely  enough  food  for  a  slender  eveniDi''s  meal 

The  poor  dogs  came  whining  around  us  to  beg  their  usual  portion,  but  they  were 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  bare  bone,  and  we  retired  to  rest  with  the 
fading  that  if  not  actually  hungry  then,  we  should  certainly  be  so  to-morrow 

The  morrow  came.  Plante  and  Roy  had  a  bright  fire  and  a  nice  pot  of  coffee 
"^13  w^  our  only  breakfast,  for  on  shaking  the  bag  and  turning  it  inside  out 
we  could  make  no  more  of  our  stock  of  bread  than  three  crackers,  which  the  rest 
of  the  party  insisted  I  should  put  in  my  pocket  for  my  dinner.  We  still  had  the 
trail  to  guide  m,  and  we  continued  to  follow  it  until  about  nine  o'clock,  when,  in 
emerging_  from  a  wood,  we  came  upon  a  broad  and  rapid  river.  A  coilection'  of 
Indian  wigwams  stood  upon  the  opposite  bank,  and  as  the  trail  led  directly  to  the 
water,  it  was  fair  to  infer  that  the  stream  was  fordable.  We  had  no  opportunity 
of  testing  it,  however,  for  the  banks  were  so  lined  with  ice.  which  was  piled  up 
tier  npon  tier  by  the  ,breaking-up  of  the  previous  week,  that  we  tried  in  vain  to 
find  a  path  by  which  ke  could  descend  the  bank  to  the  water.  The  men  shouted 
again  and  a^in  ifi  hopes  some  straggling  inhabitant  of  the  village  might  be  at 
hand  with  his  canoe.  No  answer  was  returned  save  by  the  echoes.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  I  looked  at  my  husband  and  saw  that  care  waa  on  his  brow,  although 
he  still  continued  to.speak  cheerfully.  'We  will  follow  this  cross-trail  down  the 
.  bank  of  the  river,'  saM  he,  '  There  must  be  Indians  wintering  near  in  some  of 
these  points  of  wood.'  I  must  confess  that  I  felt  somewhat  dismayed  at  our  pros- 
pects, but  I  kept  up  a  show  of  courage,  and  did  not  allow  my  despondency  to  be 
seen.     All  the  party  were  dull  and  gloomy  enough. 

We  kept  along  the  bank,  which  was  considerahly  elevated  above  the  water,  and 
bcrdered  at  a  little  distance  with  a  thick  wood.     All  at  once  my  horse,  who  was  mor. 
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tally  afraid  of  Indians,  began  to  jump  and  prance,  Enorting  and  pricking  up  his 
ears  as  if  an  enemy  were  at  hand,  1  screamed  with  delight  to  my  husband,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  file,  'Oh  John!  Johnl  there  are  Indiana  near — look  at 
Jerry ! '  At  this  instant  a  little  Indian  dog  ran  out  from  under  the  bushes  by  the 
roadside,  and  began  barking  at  us.  Never  were  aounda  more  welcome.  We  rodo 
directly  into  the  thicket,  and  descending  into  a  little  hollow,  found  two  squawa 
crouching  behind  the  bushes,  trying  to  conceal  themselves  from  our  sightL 

They  appeared  greatly  relieved  when  Mr.  Kinzie  addressed  them  in  the  Potto- 
watomie  language. 

The  squaw,  in  answer  to  Mr,  K's  inquiries,  assured  him  that  Chicago  was  '  close 
by.' 

'  That  means,'  said  he,  '  that  it  is  not  so  far  off  aa  Canada.  We  must  not  be  too 
sanguine.' 

The  men  sat  about  unpacking  the  horses,  and  I  in  the  meantime  was  paddled 
across  the  river.  The  old  woman  immediately  returned,  leaving  the  younger  one 
with  me  for  company.  I  sealed  myself  on  the  fiiUen  trunk  of  a  tree,  in  the  midst 
of  the  snow,  and  looked  across  the  dark  waters.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  mif 
weakness — for  the  first  time  on  my  journey  1  shed  tears.  The  poor  little  squaw 
looked  into  my  feee  with  a  wondenng  and  sympathizing  expression. 

'What  would  my  friends  at  the  east  think,'  said  I  to  myself,  'if  they  could  see 
me  now  t  What  would  poor  old  Mrs.  Welsh  say  7  She  who  warned  me  that  if  I 
came  away  so  far  to  the  west,  I  nftouM  ftreoft  lay  heart  1  Would  she  not  rejoice  to 
find  how  likely  her  prediction  was  to  be  fulfilled?' 

These  thoughts  roused  me.  I  dried  up  my  tears,  and  by  the  time  my  husband 
with  his  party,  and  all  his  horses  and  luggage,  were  across,  I  had  recovered  my 
oh eerfu loess,  and  was  ready  for  fresh  adventures. 

We  followed  the  old  squaw  to  her  lodge,  which  was  at  no  great  distance  in  the 
woods.  The  master  of  the  lodge,  who  had  gone  out  to  shoot  ducks,  soon  returned. 
He  was  a  tall,  finely  formed  man,  with  a  cheerful,  open  countenance,  and  he  lis- 
tened to  what  his  wife  in  a  quiet  tone  related  to  him,  while  he  divestod  himself  of 
his  accoutrements  in  the  most  unembarrassed,  well-bred  manner  imaginable.  Soon 
my  husband  joined  us.  He  had  been  engaged  in  attending  to  the  comfort  of  hia 
horses,  and  assisting  his  men  in  making  their  fire,  and  pitching  their  tent,  which 
the  rising  storm  made  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  From  the  Indian  he  learned 
that  we  were  in  what  vras  called  'the  Big  Woods,'  or  '  Piohe's  Grove,'*  from  a 
Frenchman  of  that  name  living  not  far  from  the  spot— that  the  river  wo  had  crossed 
was  the  Fox  River — that  he  could  guide  us  to  Fichus,  from  which  the  road  was 
perfectij  plain,  or  even  into  Chicago  if  we  preferred — but  that  we  had  better  re- 
main encamped  for  that  day,  as  there  was  a  storm  coming  on,  and  in  the  mean 
time  he  would  go  and  shoot  some  ducks  for  our  dinner  and  supper.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly furnished  with  powder  and  shot,  and  set  off  again  for  game  without  de 

'riie  tent  being  all  in  order,  my  husband  came  for  me,  and  we  took  leave  of  our 
friends  in  the  wijiwam  with  grateful  hearts.  The  storm  was  raging  without  The 
trees  were  bending  and  cracking  around  us,  and  the  air  was  completely  filled  with 
the  wild-fowl  screaming  and  qvacldng  as  they  made  their  way  southward  before 
the  blast  Our  tent  was  among  the  trees  not  far  from  the  river.  My  husband  took 
jne  to  the  bank  to  look  for  a  moment  at  what  we  had  escaped.  The  wind  was 
sweeping  down  from  the  north  in  a  perfect  hurricane.  The  water  was  filled  with 
masses  of  snow  and  ice,  dancing  along  upon  the  torrent,  over  which  were  hurry 
ing  thousands  of  wild-fowl,  making  the  woods  resound  to  their  deafening  clamor. 
Had  we  been  one  hour  later,  we  could  not  possibly  have  crossed  the  stream,  and 
there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  for  us  but  to  have  remained  and  starved  in  the 
wiMerness.  Could  we  be  sufficiently  grateful  io  that  kind  Providence  that  had 
brought  us  safely  through  such  dangers  1 

The  storm  raged  with  tenfold  violence  during  the  night.     We  were  continually 

•Probably  at  what  is  now  Oswego.     The  name  of  a  portion  of  the  wood  is  Binoo  oorrtipted 
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startled  by  tlie  crashing  of  the  falling  trees  around  us,  and  who  could  tell  but  that 
the  nest  would  be  upon  us?  Spite  of  our  fatlf^ue,  we  paaaed  an  almost  sleepleas 
nigjit.  When  we  arose  in  the  morning,  we  were  made  fully  alive  to  the  perils  by 
which  we  had  been  surrounded.  At  least  fifty  trees,  the  gianta  of  the  forest.  Jay 
prostrate  within  view  of  the  tent.  When  we  had  taken  our  scanty  brealtfast,  and 
were  mounted  and  read^  for  departure,  it  was  wifh  difficulty  we  could  thread  our 
way,  so  completely  was  it  obstructed  by  the  fallen  trunks 

Our  Indian  guide  had  joined  us  at  an  early  hour,  and  after  conducting  us  care- 
fully out  of  the  wood,  about  nine  o'clock  bronght  ub  to  Pw!ie'a,  a  log-cabin  on  a 
rising  ground,  looking  off  over  the  broad  prairie  to  the  east.     We  had  hoped  to 

fet  some  refreshment  here,  Piohe  being  an  old  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  party; 
ut  alas !  the  master  was  from  home.  We  found  his  cabin  occupied  by  Indians 
and  travelers — the  latter  few,  the  former  numerous. 

There  was  no  temptation  to  a  halt,  except  that  of  warming  ourselves  at  a  bright 
fire  that  was  burning  in  the  clay  chimney.  A  man  in  Quaker  costume  stepped  for- 
ward to  answer  our  inquiries,  and  offered  to  become  our  escort  to  Chicago,  to  which 
plafle  he  was  bound — so  we  dismissed  our  Indian  friend,  with  a  satisfactory  remu- 
neration for  all  the  trouble  he  had  so  kindly  taken  for  us. 

The  weather  was  intensely  cold.  The  wind,  sweeping  over  the  wide  prairie,  with 
nothing  hj  break  its  force,  chilled  our  very  hearts,  I  beat  my  feet  against  the  sad- 
dle to  restore  the  circulation,  when  they  became  benumbed  with  cold,  until  they 
became  so  bruised  I  could  beat  them  no  longer.  Not  a  house  or  wigwam,  not  even 
a  clump  of  trees  as  a  shelter,  offered  itself  for  many  a  weary  mile.  At  length  we 
reached  the  west  fork  of  the  Da  Page.  It  was  frozen,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to 
bear  the  horses.  Our  only  resource  was  to  cut  a  way  for  them  through  the  ice. 
It  was  a  work  of  time,  for  the  ice  had  frozen  to  several  inches  in  thickness,  during 
the  last  bitter  night  Plante  went  first  with  an  axe,  and  cut  as  far  as  he  could 
reach,  then  mounted  one  of  the  hardy  little  ponies,  and  with  some  difficulty  broke 
the  ice  before  him,  until  he  had  opened  a  passage  to  the  opposite  shore. 

How  the  poor  animals  shivered  as  they  were  reined  in  among  the  floating  ice ! 
And  we,  who  sat  waiting  in  the  piercing  wind,  were  not  much  better.  We  wore 
all  aoroM  at  last,  and  spurred  on  our  horses,  until  we  reached  Hawley'e* — a  large, 
commodious  dwelling,  near  the  east  fork  of  the  river. 

The  good  woman  welcomed  us  kindly,  and  soon  made  us  warm  and  comfortable. 
We  felt  as  if  we  were  in  a  civilized  land  once  more.  We  found,  upon  inquiry, 
that  we  could,  by  pushing  on,  reach  Lawlon's,  on  the  Aux  Plaines,  that  night — we 
should  then  be  within  twelve  mites  of  Chicago.  Of  course  we  made  no  unneces- 
sary delay,  hut  set  off  as  soon  after  dinner  as  possible.  The  crossing  of  the  east 
fork  of  the  Du  Page  was  more  perilous  than  the  former  one  had  been. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  we  reached  Lawton's.  The  Aux  Plainesf  was  frozen, 
and  the  house  was  on  the  other  side.  By  loud  shouting,  we  brought  out  a  man 
from  the  building,  and  he  succeeded  in  cutting  the  ice,  and  bringing  a  canoe  over 
ta  as;  but  not  until  it  had  become  difficult  to  distinguish  objects  in  the  darkness. 
A  very  comfortable  house  was  Lawton's,  after  we  did  teach  it — carpeted,  and  with 
a  warm  stove — in  fact,  quite  in  civilized  style.  Mrs.  Lawt«n  was  a  young  woman, 
and  not  ill-looking.  She  complained  bitterly  of  the  loneliness  of  her  condition,  and 
having  been  'brought  out  there  inlj>  the  woods  whith  was  a  thing  she  had  not 
espected,  when  she  came  from  the  east.'  We  could  hardly  realize,  on  rising  the 
following  morning,  that  only  twelve  miles  of  prairie  intervened  between  us  and 
Ch/ieago  le  Desire,  as  1  could  not  bat  name  it 

Soon  the  distance  was  traversed,  and  we  were  in  the  arms  of  onr  dear,  kind 
friends.  A  toessenger  was  dispatched  to 'the  pimsun  for  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  and  for  that  day  at  least  I  was  the  winder  and  admiration  of 
the  whole  circle,  '  for  the  dangers  1  had  seen 

brotlier  of  Mr.  Hawley,  a  Methodist  preacher,  was  killed 
g  been  tortured  by  them  with  the  most  wanton  barbsritj. 
orisinal  French  desigDaUon,  aow  changed  to  Deaplama, 
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North  of  Milwaukie,  on  the  shores  of  La,ke  Michigan,  are  several  thriving 
eity-like  towns,  containing  each  several  tbousand  inhabitants.  They  are 
Oaankee,  Sheboygan,  Manitowoc,  and  Two  Rivers. 

City  of  Superior  is  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  on  the  Bay  of  Superior 
and  Nemadji  Eiver,  It  wa§  laid  out  in  1854,  by  a  company^  of  gentlemen 
who  judged  from  itasite  that  it  must  eventually  be  a  large  eity.  It  has  a 
splendid  harbor, six  miles  long  and  one  broad,  admirably  sheltered  from  storms, 
and  capable  of  containing  the  shipping  of  the  entire  chain  of  lakes.  In 
three  years,  its  population  had  increased  to  1,500  Bonis,  and  many  buildings 
had  been  constructed. 

La  Poiiite,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  north-west,  was  first  occupied 
by  the  French  Jesuits  and  traders,  in  1680.  It  is  on  Madeline  Island  of 
Lake  Superior,  which  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  channel. 
It  has  an  air  of  antiquity,  in  its  ruined  port,  dilapidated  pickets,  that  form- 
erly inclosed  the  place,  and  the  old  Eur  Company's  buildings,  some  of  which 
are  still  standing.  Here  was  the  scene  of  the  labors  of  Fathers  Claude 
Allouez  and  Jean  Marquette,  and  of  an  Indian  battle  between  the  warlike 
Dacotabs  and  Algonquins,  in  which  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  erected 
by  these  devoted  missionaries,  was  destroyed.  Near  it,  on  the  mainland,  is 
the  newly  laid  out  town  of  Bayfidd. 
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To  the  calls  of  the  Governmeiit  for  troops,  no  state  responded  with 
greater  alacrity  than  Wisconsin.  She  has  sent  to  the  field,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  forty-four  regiments  of  infantry,  fonr  regiments 
and  one  company  of  cavalry,  one  regiment  of  heavy  artillery,  thirteen 
batteries  of  light  artillery,  and  one  company  of  sharp-shooters,  making 
an  aggregate  (exclusive  of  hundred  day  men),  of  seventy-five  thousand 
one  hnn^ed  and  thirty-three  men.  To  this  large  number,  furnished 
by  this  young  state,  should  be  added  three  regiments  of  one  hundred 
day  men,  who  nobly  responded  to  the  call  at  a  eritieal  moment,  when 
their  services  were  much  needed,  and  whose  services  were  of  so  much 
importance  to.  the  government,  aa  to  call  forth  from  the  commander- 
in-chief  the  highest  special  commendation, 

Wit5consin  stood  firmly  and  unwaveringly  by  the  flag  of  the  union. 
The  bravery  of  her  troops  was  not  excelled.  The  "KtoN  Brigade  " 
eecured  a  distinguished  place  in  the  history  of  the  war.  East,  west 
and  south,  upon  many  of  the  bloody  fields  of  battle,  Wisconsin's  brave 
sons  won  for  themselves  an  undying  fame.  Unflinchingly  they  fought 
for  the  union,  and  looked  death  in  the  face  in  a  thousand  differ- 
ent forms;  without  a  murmur  they  fell,  shattered  and  mangled  upon 
the  cold  and  gory  field  ;  without  a  murmur  they  bore  the  privations 
incident  to  a  soldier's  life;  many  alas!  lingered  and  died  in  hos- 
pitals. Many  a  fireside  was  made  desolate;  the  orphan  children,  the 
widowed  mothers,  the  mourning  fathers,  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters 
of  Wisconsin  can  be  numbered  by  thousands. 

Early  in  the  war  the  state  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  her 
excellent  governor,  Louis  P.  Haevey.  He  was  born  at  East  Haddam 
Conn.,  in  1820  ;  in  1828,  emigrated  with  his  parents  to  Ohio,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Western  Reserve  college.  He  was  accidentally 
drowned,  April  19,  1862,  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  Tennessee,  while  step- 
ping from  one  boat  to  another.  He  had  gone  there  to  carry,  with  his 
own  hands,  the  means  of  relieving  the  soldiers  of  bia  state,  wounded 
30  f*S5) 
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at  the  battle  of  Shiloah.     We  give  an  extract  of  a  private  letter,  con- 
taining some  particulara  of  liia  !ifc  and  character  : 

Governor  Harvej  had  lived  ia  Wisconsin  aboat  fifteen  years— flrat  eogiiged  in 
teaching,  then  in  mercantile  pursuitB.  Six  years  ago  he  woa  ehoaen  to  represent 
his  district  in  the  senate,  which  office  he  held  for  two  terms.  He  was  then  chosen 
secretary  of  state ;  and  in  1861  was  nominated  for  goTemor  by  the  republican 
convention,  and  also  by  the  union  convention.  Ho  was  elected  by  a  good  major- 
ity, and  was  inagurated  the  first  Monday  after  January.  During  the  newspaper 
quarrel  that  always  precedes  an  election,  I  never  saw  a  single  opprobrious  reflec- 
tion upon  the  conduct  or  character  of  Mr.  Harvey,  though  I  daily  saw  all  the 
leading  democratic  papers  of  the  state. 

The  duties  of  his  office  at  such  a  time  as  this  could  not  under  any  circumstances 
he  light  and  his  were  especially  onerous  i  and  it  ia  said  that  he  habitually  worked 
till  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  was  at  it  aj^ain  at  fonr  or  five  m  the 
morning.  He  was  quite  annoyed  by  a  difficulty  he  had  in  getting  the  last  regi- 
ment off— the  19th,  an  Irish  regiment.  Everything  before  had  been  done  with  such 
hearty  good-will  and  enthusiasm,  that  it  was  painful  to  see  the  last  regiment,  or 
part  of  it,  influenced  to  mutiny.  But  the  governor,  with  the  cathoiio  priest,  har- 
monized them  in  part,  and  they  were  sent  on  to  St  Ijouis. 

Immediately  upon  receiving  the  news  of  the  Pittsburg  battle,  he  resolved  to  go 
to  the  aid  of  the  wounded.  He  sent  dispatches  to  the  principal  towns  lo  collect 
hospital  supplies,  and  forward  to  his  care.  When  his  wife  at  first  expressed  a 
dislike  to  have  him  go,  ho  said,  "  I  expected  to  hear  that  from  others,  but  I  hoped 
to  receive  encouragement  from  you." 

He  stopped  on  his  way  to  visit  the  Wisconsin  soldiers  in  the  hospital  at  Cairo, 
and  spent  three  days  with  them  without  taking  off  his  clothes.     Then  be  proceeded 
to  Pittsburg.     In  a  letter  he  wrote  back,  and  probably  the  last  he  every  wrote,  he    - 
said;  "  I  thank  God  for  the  good   impulse  to  come  here.     I  have  accomplished 
more  than  1  could  have  expected." 

He  was  drowned  on  Saturday  evening.  The  nest  day,  Sabbath,  a  friend,  meetr 
ing  Governor  Harvey's  mother  in  church,  said:  " How  So;i;)3/ you  always  look! 
"Why  shouldn't  I,"  she  said,  "when  I  have  such  pood  sons.'" 

Gov.  Harvey  was  to  the  time  of  his  death  a  member  of  the  congregational  church. 
His  cordial,  unostentatious  manner  made  him  many  warm  personal  friends. 
The  following  shows  how  truly  hie  death  was  lamented : 
Our  good  Governor  Harvey  is  dead.     Our  brave,  good  governor,  whom  every 
body  loved,  and  over  whose  untimely  fate  all  good  hearts  most  sincerely  mourn. 
It  is  only  an  hour  since  the  sad  tidings  of  hia  death  came  to  us  across  the  wires 
in  this  city  of  Madison,  the  capital  of  Wiaconsin.     And  the  news  has  put  all  the 
people  into  mourning,     fiincerer  grief,  more  real  and  earnest  sorrow  I  never  saw 
exhibited      All  persons,  belonging  to  all  political  parties  without  any  distinction, 
feel  the  great  calamity  as  if  it  were  personal;  as  if  some  dear,  and  unspeakably 
beloved  friend  had  been  snatched  suddenly  from  their  families  and  homes. 

On  the  streets  I  met  with  rude,  hard  men,  who,  perhaps,  had  never  wept  before 
in  their  livea,  and  they  could  not  speak  to  me  without  tears  gushing  out  of  tjieir 
eyes  and  voices  half  choked  with  bitter  sobs.  So  sudden  was  the  terrible  blow, 
HO  unlocked  for,  so  impossible,  nearly,  to  be  realized,  that  men,  women,  and  little 
children  are  profonndly  affected  by  it,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  feeling 
only  that,  if  it  is  so,  our  public  loss  is  great  indeed ;  hoping  against  hope  that  the 
dreadful  lightning  words  may  be  yet  proven  untrue  by  more  faithful  dispatches. 
But  alas  I  there  is  no  hope.  Ali  is  over  with  our  noble  governor  in  this  world. 
Those  uglv,  treacherous  waters  of  the  Tennessee,  swallowed  up  all  his  life,  and 
have  left  us  all  in  such  grief  that  no  words  of  nimc  could  depict  it. 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  the  big-hearted  governor,  hearing  of  our  terrible  dis- 
asters at  Pittsburg  Landing— or,  as  history  is  likely  to  record  it,  our  disasters  at  the 
battle  of  Corinth— issued  hia  messages  to  every  city  in  the  state,  calling  upon  the 
inhabitants  to  contribute  all  and  every  thing  they  could  lay  their  hands  on  in  th<! 
shape  of  linen,  etc.,  and  forward  the  same  to  him  by  the  very  nest  trains,  that  he 
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might  liimaelf  carry  those  stores  to  our  poor,  wounded  eoldiers.  Alaa!  poor;;pnfle- 
mao  !  He  little  thought  that  while  engaged  on  this  great-hearted  ermnd  of  merfv,  he 
Bhould  fall  a  victim  to  the  veriest  accident  which  ever  struck  a  brave  man  down. 
Stepping  from  one  boat  to  another  on  the  Tennessee  river,  his  foot  fell  short 
and  down  he  went  into  the  rapid  waters,  never  more  to  rise  ajiaini 

While  I  write,  the  funeral  cannon  are  boomina  over  the  eitj,  and  the  uncon- 
scious, unsympathiBing  four  lakes  which  encircle  it,  but  not  over  unsympatbiiing 
hearts !  Believe  me,  that  few  things  could  have  befallen  us  which  would  have 
afflicted  ail  classes  so  deeply.  The  proof  is  eiternally  shown  in  the  oloHino  of  the 
stores,  in  their  decoration  with  crapes  and  the  garments  of  death,  in  the  fla>^ 
hanging  half-mast  high  from  the  capitol  and  the  public  buildings,  in  the  tolling 
of  all  the  bells  in  the  churches,  in  the  mournful  grasps  of  men  in  the  streets  in 
the  white  lips  which  announce  to  every  incomer  from  the  country  the  sad  tidings, 
the  appalling  tidings,  that  our  good  governor,  who  left  us  so  lately  with  such  be- 
nevolence and  mercy,  and  charity  in  his  heart  and  hand,  would  never  never 
more  return  to  us.  ' 

The  governor's  lady  was  at  the  station  soliciting  help  for  the  poor  wounded  sol- 
diers at  the  very  moment  that  the  station  master  was  reading  the  telegraphic 
mcBsage  which  announced  her  husband's  death.  She  heard  it,  all  too  soon  and 
fainted  on  the  street  Her  idol,  whom  she  loved  so  dearly  was  broken— broken 
and  no  help  I    May  God  help  her !  ' 

All  over  this  staffl,  all  over  the  United  States,  this  maji's  fato  will  be  lamented 
and  sorrowed  over.  He  was  onl^  elected  in  January  last,  and  no  man  ever  began 
ft  public  career  with  more  brilliant  promise,  more  encouraging  auspices.  And 
now  all  IS  over.  The  dark  curtain  has  fallen,  and  the  starry  curtain  haa  been  up- 
lifted, and  he  has  gone  under  it  where  all  good  men  go— to  Ood  and  the  blessed 
majority  of  the  angels. 

The '-Iron  Brigade  of  the  West"  was  composed  of  the  2d,  6th 
and  7th  regiments,  and  was  commanded  by  General  Gibbon. 
_  The  2d  regiment,  which  was  identified  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac  from 
Its  first  organization,  and  which  was  the  representative  of  Wisconsin  at  the  first 
battle  of  Ball  Run,  was  joined  later  in  the  season,  by  the  6th  and  7th  regiments 
in  the  organiiation  of  the  army  hy  General  McClellon,  these  regiments,  together 
"c  B  ■  *i-     .n  i'^'  r*'*  organized  as  a  brig^e,  and  assigned  to  the  command 

of   Brigadier  General  (.ibhon.  General  King  having  been  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  division.     Thenceforward   their  history  is   identical,  and   Wiaconain 
may  well  be  proud  of  their  record,  which  has  procured  for  them  the  name  of  the 
"  Iron  Brigade  of  the  West" 
The  wi  " 


I-  ^  ,  „  -    '  —  .-..w,j..L=.n  troops,  particu- 

Mly  the  2d,  were  complimented  for  their  soldierly  appearance  and  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  military  drill.  ^ 

They  participated  in  the  advance  on  Richmond,  under  command  of  Major  Gen- 
eral McDowell ;  and  flub8ec[uently  under  Major  General  Pope,  acted  as  rear  guard 
to  the  "Army  of  the  Potomac,"  at  the  time  it  fell  back  on  Washington  In  the 
performance  of  this  doty,  "the  6th  Wisconsin,  the  very  last  to  retire  marched 
slowly  and  steadily  to  the  roar,  faced  to  the  front  again  as  they  reached  their  new 
position,  and  salutod  the  approaching  enemy  with  three  rousing  cheers  and  a 
rattling  volley.  Every  Wisconsin  man  who  heard  those  cheers  felt  his  heait 
thrill  With  pride  for  the  gallant  fellows  who  gave  them  " 

In  the  three  days  fight  of  the  28th,  29th  and  30th  of  August,  at  Gainesville  ind 
Bull  Run,  Gibbon's  brigade  suffered  terribly.  The  2d  went  into  the  fight  with 
about  430  men,  and  lost  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  286,  the  colonel  and 
one  captain  being  killed,  and  Major  Allen,  Capt.iin  Smith,  and  Lieutenants  Bald- 
win, Bell  and  Bsslinger,  wounded.  "  Colonel  O'Conner  fell  fighting  bravely  and 
dearly  beloved  by  his  regiment,"  Captain  J.  F.  Randolph,  of  company  "  H  n  is 
also  killed  in  this  battle.  No  truer  or  braver  man  has  gone  into  action,  orVall^n 
a  sacrifice  to  the  wicked   rebellion.     The  loss  of  the  6th,  was   17  killed  and   91 
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wounded,  the  latter  number  includiDg  Coloae!  Cutler  Knd  Lieutenants  Jolinann 
andTichenor;  and  the  7th  lost,  in  billed  and  wounded,  75  men,  ineludinp  CaptMin 
Brajton,  company  "  B,"  killed,  and  Captains  Walker  and  Walthers,  Lieutenants 
Bird  and  Hohart,  wounded.  A  oorrespondeut  from  the  field  anja  of  their  action 
in  these  battles:  . 

"Gibbon's  brigade  covered  the  rear,  not  leaving  the  field  till  after  nine  o  clock 
at  night,  gathering  up  the  Btragglers  as  they  marched,  preventing  confusion,  and    ■ 
showing  ao  steady  a  line  that  the  enemy  made  no  attempt  to  molest  tliem." 

Afterward,  in  the  short  campaign  in  Maryland,  under  command  of  Major  Gen- 
era! MoClellen,  they  nobly  sustained  their  reputation  at  the  battles  of  Soiitli 
Mountain  and  Antietam,  which  terminated  the  campaisn  by  forcing  the  rebels  to 
retire  across  the  Potomac.  In  the  battle  of  Sharpaburg,  September  14th,  Ca-ptain 
W.  W.  Colwell,  company  "B,"  2d  regiment,  of  La  Croaa,  was  killed,  while  in 
command  of  the  line  of  skinniahera.  A  fine  officer,  beloved  by  the  whole  regi- 
ment His  last  words,  as  he  waa  raised  by  the  men  of  his  command,  were, 
"Advance  the  right,  and  press  forward;  don't  give  way."  The  2nd  went  into 
the  battle  of  Anlietam,  September  17,  150  strong,  and  came  out  with  59.  Lieute- 
nant Sanford,  company  "  1,"  vras  killed  ;  Lieutenant  Colonel  Allen,  Captains  Gib- 
son and  Ely,  and  Lieutenants  Jonoa  and  Hill  wounded. 

This  short  and  meagre  sketch  of  this  brigade,  cannot  be  more  appropriately 
terminated,  than  by  recalling  a  special  order  issued  by  their  commanding  general, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy 

HeiDQlTARTBRa  GiBBON's   BkIOADB,   near    SHAnrSBURO,    Md,,  I 

October  7th,  1862,  J 

Special  Order  No  — 

It  is  with  great  gratification  that  the  brigadier-seneral  commanding  announces 
to  the  Wisconsin  troops  the  following  indorsement  upon  a  letter  to  hia  escellency, 
the  governor  of  Wisconsin  His  greatest  pride  will  always  be  to  know  that  auch 
encomiums  from  snch  a  source  are  always  merited. 

■■  I  beg  to  add  to  this  indorsement  the  eipression  of  my  great  admiration  of  the 
conduct  of  the  three  Wisconsin  regiments,  in  General  Gibbon's  brigade.  I  have 
seen  them  under  fire  acting  in  a  manner  that  reflects  the  greatest  possible  credit 
and  honor  upon  themselves  and  their  state.  They  are  equal  to  the  best  Iroopa  in 
any  army  in  the  jeorld.  [Signed,]  Georub  R  McOlellas," 

By  command  of  Brigadier  General  Gibbon. 

The  20th  regiment  was  organized  under  the  call  for  seventy-five  thousand. 
The  men  were  recruited  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  1861.  The  organi- 
zation waa  completed  and  the  regiment  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  in 
the  beginning  of  August.  The  field-officers  of  this  regiment  were  all  promoted 
from  the  old  regiments  in  the  field. 

On  the  30th  of  August  they  lefl  Camp  Randall  under  orders  for  St,  Louis, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  31st  On  the  6th  of  September  they  were  ordered  to 
Rolla,  at  which  place  they  remained  for  ten  days,  when  they  marched  to  Spring- 
field on  the  23d,  They  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Springfield  until  the  beginning 
of  December,  when  they  were  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  movement  of  Gen- 
eral Herron's  forces,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  junction  with  General  Blunt, 
who  was  holding  the  enemy  in  check  near  Cane  Hill,  Ark.,  and  thereby  prevent 
the  rebels  from  entering  Missouri  On  Sunday,  the  7th  of  December,  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  enemy  at  Prairie  Grove,  Ark.,  having  marched  one  hundred  miles 
in  three  days.  Their  conduct,  during  the  terrible  fight  which  followed,  showed 
they  did  not  need  their  generars  reminder,  as  he  placed  them  in  position,  that 
"  Wisconsin  had  never  been  disgraced  by  her  sons  m  arms."  They  charged  upon 
and  took  a  rebel  battery  of  six  guns  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  being  una- 
ble U)  take  the  guns  from  the  field,  disabled  them,  and  slowly  retired  withootoonfu- 
sion.  under  the  fire  of  jfl»<  rebel  regiments.  Captains  John  McDerinott  and  John 
Weber,  and  Lieutenant  Thomas  Bintliff,  were  killed  in  this  fearful  charge,  and 
Lieutenant-Coionel  Henry  Bertram,  Captains  0.  Gillett  and  H.  C.  Strong,  with  Lieu- 
tenants Jackson,  Bird,  Butler,  Blake,  Ferguson,  Koot  and  Miller  wounded.  The 
tjtal  loss  was  49  killed,  14S  wounded  and  8  miesing. 
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In  an  ofBcial  order  of  General  Herton  to  Governor  Solomon,  he  said :  "  I  ciin- 
gratQlate  jou  and  the  State  on  the  glorious  ooaduot  of  the  20th  W  isconsin  in- 
fantry in  the  great  battle  of  Prairie  Grove." 

The  famoua  Ieon  BeiQide  was  later  known  in  the  War  as  Meredith's  Brigade,  and  at 
Gettysburg,  was  composed  of  tbe  id,  &th,  and  ?th  Wbcoaain,  IQth  ladUna,  and  S4tli 
Michigan.  The  heroio  bravery  of  this  brigade  of  western  men  in  the  battiea  at  this  point, 
almost  surpasses  belief.  They  held  tbe  key  of  the  position,  inflicwd  terrible  losses  npoR 
the  enemy,  and  euifored  terribly,  some  of  these  regiments  losing  lArtf  quaylfri  of  their  men. 
Oh  being  asked  by  Gen.  Doubleday  to  bold  a  eerlain  point  to  tbe  last  extremity,  he  re- 
ported :  "  Full  of  the  memory  of  past  aobievements,  they  replied  oheerfniiy  and  proudly, 
"  1/  we  oan'l  hold  il,  wJere  «,ill  yon  Ji«d  lAe  men  wJo  enn  /' " 

The  credit  of  saving  Admiral  Porter's  fleet  of  gunboats  and  trans- 
ports from  the  peril  of  certain  destruction  on  t£e  rocks  and  among 
the  rapids  bj^  tbe  sudden  fall  of  Eed  Eiver,  during  Banks'  unfortunate 
expedition,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  was  due  to  the  skill  and  energy  of 
a  Wiaconain  volunteer  officer.  How  the  vessels  were  extricated  is 
thus  told  by  Admiral  Porter: 

Lie aten ant-Colonel  Bailey,  acting  eagioeet  of  the  19th  arciiy  corps,  proposed  a 
plan  of  building  a  series  of  dams  across  the  rocks  at  the  falls,  and  raising;  the 
water  high  enough  to  let  the  vessels  pass  over.  This  proposition  looked  like 
madness,  and  the  best  engineers  ridiculed  it,  hut  Colonel  Bailey  was  so  sanguine 
of  success  that  1  requested  General  Banks  to  have  it  done,  and  he  entered 
heartily  into  the  work.  Provisions  were  short  and  forage  was  almost  out,  and  the 
dam  was  promised  to  be  finished  in  ten  days,  or  the  army  would  have  to  leave  us. 
I  wae  doubtful  about  the  time,  but  had  no  doubt  about  the  ultimate  eucceKS,  if 
time  would  only  permiL  General  Banks  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Colonel  Bailey 
all  the  force  he  required,  consisting  of  some  three  thousand  men  and  two  or  three 
hundred  wagons ;  all  the  neighboring  steam-mills  were  torn  down  for  material; 
two  or  three  regiments  of  Maine  men  were  set  to  work  felling  trees,  and  on  the 
second  day  after  my  arrival  at  Alexandria  from  Grand  Ecore  the  work  had  fairly 
began.  Irees  were  falling  with  great  rapidity;  teams  were  moving  in  all  direc- 
tions, bringing  in  brick  and  stone  ;  quarries  were  opened ;  flat-boats  were  built  to 
bring  stones  down  from  above ;  and  every  man  seemed  lo  be  working  with  a  vigor 
I  have  seldom  seen  equaled,  while  perhaps  not  one  in  flUy  believed  in  the  success 
of  the  undertaking.  These  falls  are  about  a  mile  in  length,  filled  with  ru^ed 
rocks,  over  which,  at  the  present  stage  of  water,  it  seemed  to  be  impossible  to 
make  a  channel. 

The  work  was  commenced  by  running  out  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  a 
tree-dam,  made  of  the  bodies  of  very  lai^e  trees,  brush,  brick,  and  stone,  cross-tied 
with  other  heavy  timber,  and  strengthened  in  every  way  which  ingenuity  could 
devise.  This  was  run  out  about  three  hundred  feet  into  the  river;  four  large  coal- 
barges  were  then  filled  with  brick  and  sunk  at  the  end  of  it  From  the  right  bauk 
of  the  river,  cribs  filled  with  stone  were  built  out  to  meet  the  barges.  All  of 
which  was  suocesafully  accomplished,  notwithstanding  there  was  a  current  run- 
ning of  nine  miles  an  hour,  which  threatened  tfl  sweep  every  thing  before  it.  It 
will  take  too  much  time  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  truly  wonderful  work. 
Suffice  it  t«  say,  that  the  dam  had  nearly  reached  completion  in  eight  days'  work- 
ing time,  and  the  water  had  risen  sufficiently  on  the  upper  falls  to  allow  the  Fort 
Hindman,  Osage,  and  Neosho  to  get  down  and  be  ready  to  pass  the  dam.  In 
another  day  it  would  have  been  high  enough  to  enable  all  the  other  vessels  to  pass 
the  upper  falls.  Unfortunately,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  inst.,  the  pressure  of 
water  became  bo  great  that  it  swept  away  two  of  the  stune  barges,  whioh  swung 
in  below  the  dam  at  one  side.  Seeing  this  unfortunate  accident,  I  juaiped  on  a 
horse  and  rode  up  to  where  the  upper  vessels  were  anchored,  and  ordered  the 
Leiinglon  to  pass  the  upper  falls,  if  possible,  and  immediately  attempt  to  go 
through  the  dam.  I  thought  I  might  be  able  to  save  the  four  vessels  below,  not 
knowing  whether  the  persons  employed  on  the  work  would  ever  have  the  heart  to 
renew  their  enterprise. 

The  Lexington  succeeded  in  getting  over  tbe  upper  falls  just  in  time— the  water 
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rapidlj  falling  as  she  waa  passing  over.  She  then  steered  directly  for  the  opening 
in  the  dam,  through  which  the  water  was  rushing  so  furiously  that  it  seemed  as 
if  nothing  but  destruction  awaited  her.  Thoasanda  of  beatlu);  hearts  loofeed  on, 
aniiouB  for  tlie  result  The  sileQce  was  so  great,  aa  the  Lesington  approached  the 
dam,  that  a  pin  might  almost  be  heard  to  fall.  She  entered  the  gap  with  a  full 
head  of  Bt«aai  on,  pitched  down  the  roaring  torrent,  made  two  or  three  Sfiasmudic 
rolls,  hung  for  a  moiuent  on  the  rocks  below,  was  theu  swept  into  deep  water  by 
the  current,  and  rounded  to  safely  into  the  bank.  Thirty  thousand  voices  ruse  in 
one  deafening  cheer,  and  universal  joj  seemed  to  pervade  the  face  of  every  man 
present  The  Neosho  followed  next,  all  her  hatches  battened  down,  and  every 
precaution  taken  against  accident.  She  did  not  fare  as  well  as  the  Lexington,  her 
pilot  having  become  frightened  as  he  approached  the  abyss  and  stopped  her  engine, 
when  I  particularly  otiiered  a  full  head  of  steam  to  be  carried;  the  result  was, 
that  for  a  moment  her  hull  disappeared  from  sight  under  the  water.  Every  one 
thought  she  was  lost  She  rose,  however,  swept  along  over  the  rocks  with  the  cur- 
rent, and  fortunately  escaped  with  only  one  hole  in  her  bottom,  which  was  stopped 
in  the  course  of  an  hour.  The  Hindman  and  Osage  both  came  through  beauti- 
fully, without  touching  a  thing ;  and  I  thought  if  1  was  only  fortunate  enough  to 
get  my  large  vessels  as  well  over  the  falls,  my  fleet  once  more  would  do  good  ser- 
vice in  the  Mississippi.  The  accident  to  the  dam,  instead  of  disheartening  Col- 
onel Bailey,  only  induced  him  to  renew  his  exertions  after  he  had  seen  the  success 
of  getting  four  vessels  through. 

The  noble-hearted  soldiers,  seeing  their  labor  of  the  last  eight  days  swept  away 
in  a  moment,  cheerfully  went  to  work  to  repair  the  damages,  bein"  confident  now 
that  all  the  gunboaSa  would  finally  be  brought  over.  These  men  liad  been  work- 
ing for  eight  days  and  nights  up  to  their  necks  in  water,  in  the  broiling  sun— cut- 
ting trees  and  wheeling  bricks— and  nothing  but  good  humor  prevailed  among 
them.  On  the  whole,  it  was  very  fortunate  that  the  dam  was  carried  away  as  the 
two  barges  that  were  swept  away  from  the  center  swung  around  against  some 
rocks  on  the  left,  and  made  a  fine  cushion  for  the  vessels,  and  prevented  them,  as 
it  afterward  appeared,  from  running  on  certain  destruction.  The  force  of  the 
water  and  the  current  being  too  great  to  construct  a  continuous  dam,  at  six  hun- 
dred feet  across  the  river,  in  so  short  a  time.  Colonel  Bailey  determined  to  leavea 
gap  of  fifty-five  feet  in  the  dam  and  build  a  series  of  wing  dams  on  the  upper 
falls.  This  waa  accomplished  in  three  days'  time,  and  on  the  llth  inst.,  the 
Mound  City,  Carondolet,  and  Pit^burg  came  over  the  upper  falls,  a  good  deal  of 
labor  having  been  expended  in  hauling  them  through,  the  channel  being  very 
crooked,  scarcely  wide  enough  for  them.  Next  day  the  Ozark,  Louisville.  Chilli- 
cothe,  and  two  tugs  also  succeeded  in  passing  the  upper  falls.  Immediately  after- 
ward the  Mound  City,  Carondolet,  and  Pittsburg  started  in  succession  to  pass  the 
dam,  all  their  hatches  battened  down,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  acci- 
dent The  passage  of  these  vessels  waa  a  most  beautiful  sight,  only  to  be  realiaed 
when  seen.  They  passed  over  without  an  accident,  except  the  unshipping  of  one 
or  two  rudders.  This  was  witnessed  by  all  the  troops,  and  the  vessels  were  heart- 
ily cheered  as  they  passed  over.  Next  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  the  Louisville, 
Chillicothe,  Oiark,"and  two  tngs  passed  over  without  any  accident  except  the  loss 
of  a  man,  who  waa  swept  off  the  deck  of  one  of  the  tngs. 

In  Wisconsin,  as  in  other  states,  there  were  some  men  of  disloyal 
stamp.  All  through  the  west,  particularly  in  the  year  1863,  this  feel- 
ing often  exhibited  itself  in  actual  violence.  The  more  usual  mani- 
festations were  in  opposition  to  the  drafts;  and  riots,  from  this  source, 
were  not  uncommon.  In  some  instances  the  enrolling  officers,  while 
proceeding  to  their  duty,  were  ambushed  and  assassinated.  Among 
the  various  Dbaft  Eiots  was  quite  a  serious  one  in  Ozaukee  county, 
this  state.     The  details  we  take  from  the  Milwaukee  papers. 

The  resistance  to  the  draft  in  Ozaukee  county  has  assumed  quite  a  serious  as- 
ptct.     Early  on  Monday  morning,  the  day  on  which  the  draft  was  to  take  place, 
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processions  came  into  the  village  of  Ozaukee,  and  paraded  the  streets  with  ban- 
ners on  which  were  inscribed  "Ko  Draft."  At  a  preconcerted  Bignal— the  firing 
of  two  cannon— thej  marched  to  the  courthouse,  where  thej  found  the  eommis- 
Bioner,  Mr.  Pors,  had  just  commenced  operations.  The  mob  immediately  attacked 
the  courthouse,  the  commissioner  fled,  a  part  of  the  multitude  pursuing  him  and 
assulting  him  with  stones,  brickbats  and  other  missiles  unt  1  he  to<  k  refuge  in 
the  post*)fflce.  The  other  part  continued  their  assault  tn  the  ourthouse  and  des- 
troyed the  papers  and  other  machinery  connected  with  the  draft 

The  commissioner,  having  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  rioters  they  turned 
round  and  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon  several  eminent  citizens  who  had  been 
counseling  obedience  to  the  laws.  Among  those  assaulted  and  beiten  were  S  A. 
White,  the  county  judge;  L.  Tows  ley,  the  district  attorney  Jud„e  Downs  regis- 
ter of  deeds,  and  A,  M.  Blair,  a  leading  lawyer.  All  these  gentlemen  were  se- 
verely injured,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  their  li\ea  It  is  reported  that  Judge 
Downs  had  his  leg  broken. 

The  rioters  then  commenced  destroying  private  property  The  houses  of  Mr. 
Pors,  Mr.  Loomis,  Mr.  Blair,  Dr.  Stilhnan  and  H,  H  Hint  were  saukei  The 
Oaaukee  Stone  Mills  were  leveled  to  the  ground.  Ihey  pursued  the  proprietor 
with  the  purpose  of  taking  his  life,  but  he  managed  to  secrete  himself  and  after- 
ward escaped  to  this  city.  Previous  tfl  this  they  had  obtained  ali  the  sheriff's 
papers  in  connection  with  the  draft  and  destroyed  them 

The  house  of  Commissioner  Pora  was  also  visited  with  particular  vengeance. 
The  furniture  was  smashed  up  and  dumped  out  on  the  street  Tellies  jams  and 
preserves  were  poured  over  the  Brussels  carj^ts,  and  ladies  personal  apparel  torn 
into  shreds.  The  mob  continued  in  their  high-handed  arper  and  e(ery  jprson 
who  was  known  to  be  a  peaceful,  law-abiding  and  law-obeying  citizen  was  threat- 
ened with  violence  to  his  person  and  property.  In  many  cases  these  threats  were 
carried  out  with  fearful  esactnesB. 

We  are  confident  the  leaders  in  this  riot  will  be  dealt  with  summarily.  Wo 
believe  the  body  of  the  people  there  have  been  led  on  by  desiring,  factious  men, 
who  are  never  content  unless  engaged  in  some  riotous  proceeding,  no  matter  what 
its  nature,  if  it  only  be  resistance  to  the  lawful  constituted  authority.  Pillage 
and  plunder  is  their  great  object,  and  they  have  led  on  innocent,  unsuspecting 
people  to  commit  their  develish  deeds  under  the  cry  of  "  No  DrafL"  We  espect 
these  modem  Sanierres  and  Morals  will  be  caged 

The  provoafr-marsbal-general  of  the  state,  W.  D.  Mclndoe,  arrived  here  last 
night,  and  accompanied  by  eight  companies  of  the  28th  regiment,  600  strong,  un- 
der command  of  Colonel  Lewis,  left  for  the  scene  of  the  disturbances  in  Ozaukee 
county. 

The  steamers  Comet  and  Sunbeam  had  previously  been  chartered  by  the  gover- 
nor, and  at  half  past  three  o'clock  Wednesday  morning  took  their  departure  for 
Port  Washington,  with  the  provost-marshal-genera!  and  troops  on  board. 

The  propeller  Kenosha,  which  arrived  here  at  nine  o'clock  Tuesday  night, 
brought  information  that  the  mob  at  Ozaukee  had  three  pieces  of  artillery,  one 
of  which  was  planted  on  the  pier,  and  two  on  an  elevation  commanding  the  pier, 
and  that  they  threatened  to  prevent  the  landing  of  troops.  To  prevent  a  colli- 
eion  at  the  pier,  it  was  understood  the  troops  would  be  landed  at  Port  Ulao,  five 
miles  this  aide,  and  marched  into  Port  Washington  before  daylight  this  morning. 
p.  S.— The  Comet  has  just  returned— two  o'clock.  The  troops  landed  at  Port 
Ulao  and  proceeded  by  land  to  Port  Washington,  arriving  about  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  The  rioters  were  completely  taken  by  surprise,  not  one  of  them 
expecting  that  anything  would  be  done  by  the  State  or  United  States  authorities. 
Seventv  of  the  rioters  have  been  captured  end  are  in  the  custody  of  provost- 
marshal  Mclndoe,  Some  prominent  citizens  of  Port  Washington  are  among  the 
prisoners.  The  destruction  is  represented  as  much  greater  than  at  firstreported, 
six  houses  having  been  gutted.  Clothing,  furniture,  and  pianos  were  piled  up  in 
promiscuous  confusion. 

The  troops  marched  to  the  rear  of  the  town  on  the  west  side.  Colonel 
Lewis  immediately  sent  out  scouts  and  estended  his  lines  so  as  to  completely 
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surround  the  town.  Advancing  in  this  manner,  the  scouts  soon  came  in  contact 
with  some  of  the  rioters,  who  appeared  frightened  out  of  their  wita,  having  be- 
come aware  of  the  presence  of  a  body  of  troops.  Thej  rushed  wildlj  from  one 
side  of  the  town  to  the  other,  endeavoring  to  make  their  escape.  But  it  was  no 
uae.  The  lines  of  the  soldiers  gradually  closed  up,  and  the  rioters  were  com- 
pletely bagged— caught  amid  the  ruin  and  destruction  they  had  made.  In  a  very 
short  time  the  soldiers  had  arrested  about  seventy,  including  several  women. 
The  prisoners  were  taken  and  confined  in  the  courthouae  under  guard.  We  can 
onl^  surmise  what  will  be  the  fate  of  the  me  Th  1  w  p  "d  th  t  11  wh 
resist  or  counsel  reaistanea  to  the  draft  shall  b  t        d  t  th         k 

of  the  ftrmy  during  the  war.     This  is  a  very  m  id        t  n  d  w  11  b  d 

out  to  the  Jetter. 

Arrival  of  the  Rioters  in  MtoaiiAee.— The     t    m       S     I     m  b       t,ht  h 
this  morning  81  of  the  Oaaukee  rioters,  mho  w  d      th       h    g      f       1  t     h 

ment   irom  the  28th,  consisting  of  Captain   ttht  mp     y      Ih         >"[     y 

marched  through  the  citv  in  the  form  of  a  holl  w    i         ,  w  th  th     p  n 

the  center.  They  looked  decidedly  crestfallen,  and  were  probably  deeply  ashamed 
of  the  scrape  they  have  got  themselves  into.  They  have  been  taian  to  Camp 
Washburn,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  put  into  the  army  without  any  further  chance 
of  a  draft 

ReiUtance  to  (he  Draft  in  Washington  couMlly.-- Some  of  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington county,  oatchiDg  the  eont^ion  from  Oiaukee  county,  disgraced  themselvcB 
and  the  state  nearly  to  the  same  extent  on  Tuesday  as  was  the  case  in  the  latter 
county. 

On  Monday  there  was  no  disturbance,  and  Mr.  B,  H,  Gilson,  the  commissioner, 
completed,  successfully,  at  West  Bend,  the  draft  for  the  towns  of  Barton,  Farm- 
jngton,  Jackson,  Kewaicum  and  West  Bend,  employing  a  little  girl  to  draw  the 
ballots.  Tuesday,  in  taking  up  the  town  of  Trenton,  a  large  crowd  packed  the 
court  house,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  completed  began  to  shout. 

Sheriff  Weimar  and  R  8.  Weil  endeavored  to  stem  the  tide,  and  counseled  obe- 
dience to  the  laws.  It  was  of  no  use,  however,  and  Mr,  Gilson,  and  the  little  girl, 
were  advised  to  leave  the  building,  which  they  did  in  haste.  Gilson  started  for 
L.  F.  Frisby's  office,  but  was  overtaken  by  15  or  20  eieited  men,  one  of  whom 
caught  him  by  the  throat,  another  by  the  watch-guard,  and  another  struck  him  a 
heavy  blow  in  the  right  side  with  a  stone  of  the  size  of  a  man's  two  fists.  They 
told  him  to  give  up  the  rolls  containing  the  list  of  men  subject  to  draft,  or  they 
would  murder  him  on  the  spot. 

He  evaded  their  demands  as  well  as  he  could,  meanwhile  falling  back  until  ha 
reached  Mr.  Frisby's  office,  when  he  espoatulated  with  them  and  appealed  to  them, 
Frisby  and  Weil  did  the  same,  and  in  the  meantime  Gilson  managed  to  get  into 
the  office  and  escaped  from  the  back  door,  seizing  upon  his  overcoat  with  his  revolver 
in  it  as  he  escaped.     A  friend  who  had  left  a  horse  in  the  woods,  about  a  half  a 
mile  distant,  for  him,  informed  him  of  what  he  had  done,  and  he  was  not  long  in 
reaching  the  horse,  which  he  mounted  and  made  for  Hartford  at  the  top  of  hia 
speed.     When  near  that  place  he  met  five  or  six  men  on  horseback,  armed  wiUi 
clubs,  going  in  the  direction  of  West  Bend.     They  called  to  him: 
"Are  you  running  away  from  the  drafl?'' 
"  No,  but  they  are  drafting  vou  right  fast  up  at  West  Bend." 
"  By  G-— d,  we'll  see  about  tLat,"  they  replied,  and  put  spurs  to  their  horses. 
Mr.  Gilson  reached  Hartford  in  time  to  get  aboard  the  train,  and  at  once  came 
to  Milwaukee.     He  at  once  left  here  for  Madison,  arriving  there  yesterday  morn- 
ing.    He  is  an  old   resident  of  Washington  county,  and  fiaa  hitherto  been  one  of 
the  most  influential  men  there. 

Mr.  Gilson  resides  at  Newburg,  in  that  county.  He  expects  to  hear  that  his 
house  has  been  destroyed,  and  his  family  insulted  and  outraged.  These  high- 
handed proceedings  call  for,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  receive  prompt  and  vigorous 
action  on  the  part  of  the  i '"~" 
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Two  Hundred  Arrests  made — Trouble  in  other  Towns. — Ozackeb,  Wednesday 
Evening.  Editors  Sentinel  :^I  have  but  a  few  minutes  to  write  before  the  Bun- 
beam  leares  with  eighty-one  "  rebels  "  on  board,  bound  for  Fort  Lafayette  and  a 
job  of  dirt  digging.  The  work  of  repressing  the  outbreak  goes  bravely  on. 
Nearly  200  arresla  have  been  made,  and  a  detachment  of  200  Boldiers  have  gone 
to  Saukviile  iio  suppress  a  riot  there. 

A  aquad  of  20  aoldiers  were  out  thia  p.  m.,  near  Belgium,  and  were  attacked  by 
a  body  of  men,  outnumbering  them  six  or  seven  to  one.  The  boys  stood  their 
ground  bravely,  wounding  one  of  the  rebels  severely,  if  not  fatally,  and  capturing 
fiftf-nine.     Two  others  brought  in  nine  before  dark. 

Marsha]  Mclndoe  ia  doing  his  work  well,  and  is  ably  assisted  by  the  officers 
and  men  belonging  to  the  department.  They  are  sustained  by  the  citizens,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  mob  law  will  receive  a  lesson  which  will  be  remem- 
bered for  some  time. 

A  eii-pounder  field  piece  was  captured  about  nine  o'clock  this  morning,  and  is 
now  under  guard  at  the  oourtrhouee.  The  insurgents  were  well  armed,  but  are 
no  match  for  the  volunteers  who  are  sustaining  the  cause  of  law  and  order. 

The  feeling  of  satisfaction  is  universal  among  the  citizens  and  passengers. 

The  town  presents  a  sad  appearance.  Seven  buildinga  are  completely  gutted. 
Four  elegant  pianos  are  among  the  property  destroyed. 
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Minnesota  derives  its  name  from  the  Minnesota  River.  The  water  of  tlis 
■,  but  has  a  blueish  hue,  owing  to  the  peculiar  colored  clay  of  ita 
bed.  The  name,  Minnesota,  indicates 
this  peculiarity,  and  signifies  "  sky- 
tinted  water."  In  1679,  Father  Hen- 
nepin, a  Dutch  Franciscan  friar,  and 
two  others,  of  La  Salle's  expedition, 
accompanied  the  Indians  to  tlieir 
villages,  180  miles  above  the  Fails 
of  St.  Anthony.  "He  was  the  first 
European  who  ascended  the  Missis- 
sippi above  the  mouth  of  the  Wis- 
consin; the  first  to  name  and  describe 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony;  the  first 
to  present  an  engraving  of  the  Falls 
of  Niagara  to  the  literary  world.* 
The  first  white  man  who  visited 
the  soil  of  Minnesota  was  a  French- 
aehs  or  MixflEsms  "'""'  Daniel  Greysolon  dn  Luth,  who 

in  1678  left  Quebec  to  explore  the 
MoTTo-iiioife  &.  jf«d-Ti,o  si^  of  tbfl  Noiti.       country  df  iiie  Assineboines.     On  the 

2d  of  July,  of  the  next  year,  he  planted  the  king's  arms  in  Kathio,  the  great 
village  of  the  Dakotabs,  and,  in  the  succeeding  September,  convened  a  coun- 
cil of  the  Indian  nations  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  He  built  a  fort,  a 
trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  River,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Mille  Lac. 
In  June,  1680,  leaving  his  post,  he  met  Hennepin  among  the  Dakotahs,  and 
descended  the  Mississippi  with  him.  Before  the  termination  of  that  century, 
other  Frenchmen  also  visited  Minnesota. 

In  1689,  Perrot.  accompanied  by  Le  Sueur,  Father  Mar^t,  and  others,  took 
formal  possession  of  Minnesota,  in  the  name  of  the  French  king.  They  also 
built  a  fort  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Pepin,  just  above  ita  entrance— the 


s  From  "  The  History  of  Minnesola,  I 
Time;  by  Edward  Du Hi e1d  Neiil,  Si^crel 
delphin,  T.  B.  Lippincotl  *  Co.,  1358." 
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first  French  establishment  in  Minnesota.  Le  Sueur,  in  1695,  built  a  second 
post,  on  an  island  below  the  St.  Ovoix. 

At  tihia  period,  Le  Sueur  discovered,  as  he  supposed,  a  copper  mine  on 
Blue  Earth  lliverj  a.  tributary  of  the  Minnesota.  lie  returned  in  1700,  built 
a  fort  on  the  Minoeaota,  remained  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  de- 
scended the' Mississippi,  with  one  hundred  tuns  of  blue  and  green  earth 
destined  for  France:  but  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  returned. 

Wifhin  the  next  60  years,  Minnesota  was  visited  by  the  French  fur  traders. 
In  1763,  Uapt.  Jonathan  Carver,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  visited  the  country, 
and  subsequently  published  bis  travels  in  England,  in  whicb  he  first  called 
-the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  to  the  esistence  of  the  ancient  monu- 
ments in  the  Mississippi  valley,  whinh  h"  ■iis'^'^vend  '  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Pepin,  and  described.  He  also  described  a  cave  near  St.  Paul,  which  bears 
his  name  to  this  day.  He  designed  to  have  returned  to  the  country,  with 
which  he  was  greatly  delighted:  but  the  American  Revolution  intervening 
prevented. 

"After  tlie  French  Dame  die  British  fur  traders.  The  British  Norlh-west  Fur  Company 
occupied  tiaJing  poala  tit  Sundy  Lalie,  Leech  Lake,  and  other  central  points  within  the 
limits  of  Minnesota.  That  at  Sandy  Lake  was  built  in  1794,  the  year  of  Wai-re'a  v.clo- 
ry.  It  was  a  large  stockade,  and  contained  two  rows  of  buildiiiga  used  as  dwellingB,  pro- 
vision store,  and  workshups.  Fori  William,  on  tlie  north  side  of  Lake  Superior,  eventu- 
ally became  tb^r  principal  depot.  Thia  fort  was  on  so  targe  a  scale  as  to  accommodate 
forty  partners,  wiOi  their  clerks  and  families.  About  these  posts  ware  manv  half-breeds, 
whose  members  weic  constantly  increasing  by  the  Intermarriages  of  the  French  tradei'a 
with  the  Indian  women.  Their  goods,  congiaCing  principally  ol  blanfceta,  catlery,  printed 
calicoes,  ribbons,  glass  beads,  and  othor  triiiket<i,  were  forwarded  to  the  posts  from  Mon- 
treal, iu  jiackagea  of  about  90  pounds  each,  and  exchanged  in  winter  for  Au-a.  which  in 
the  summer  were  conveyed  to  Montreal  in  canoea,  carrying  each  about  65  packages  and  ID 
men.  The  Mackiciaw  Company,  also  English  merchants,  had  their  headquarters  at  Mack- 
inaw, while  their  trading  posts  were  over  a  thousand  miles  distant,  on  the  bead  wat^ira  of 
the  Mississippi.  Between  the  North-west  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compnny  a  poweriHil  ri- 
valry existed.  The  boundaries  of  the  latter  not  being  established,  deepemte  collisions 
often  took  place,  and  tbe  posts  of  each  were  frequently  attacked.  When  Lieut.  Pike 
ascended  the  upper  Mississippi  in  13U5,  he  found  the  fur  trade  in  the  exclusive  poseessioD 
of  the  North-weft  Company,  which  was  composed  wholly  of  foreigners.  Allnough  the 
lake  posts  were  auirend^ed'to  our  government  in  17S6,  Ameiicau  authority  was  nut  felt 
In  that  quarter  until  after  the  war  of  1813,  owing  to  the  influence  the  English  exei'cised 
over  the  Indiaus.  It  was  from  fear  of  American  rivalry  that  the  British  fur  traders  nisti- 
gated  tlie  Indians  to  boi-der  wars  against  the  early  settlements.  In  I81G,  congress  passed 
a  law  excluding  foi'elKnera  from  the  Indian  trade." 

In  18U(),  when  tha  Territorv  of  Indiana  waa  organized,  that  part  of  Minnesota  east  of 
the  Missiaslppi  was  included  within  it;  and  in  1003,  when  Louisianji  was  purchased,  that 
rnrt  of  Minnesota  west  of  the  Mississippi  for  the  first  time  beciime  United  States  territory. 
The  first  American  officer  who  visited  Minnesota  on  public  business,  waa  Zebnlon  Mont- 
gomery Pike,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  then  a  young  lieutenant  iu  the  army.  His  etjand 
was  to  explore  diecountry,  Ibrm  alliances  with  the  Indians,  and  expel  the  British  traders 

found  violating  the  laws  of  the  United  States.     " ~-"  -—- — '  ■■"  "•---  '•-- - 

as  be  had  departed,  they  disregarded  the  regula 

the  site  of  Fort  Sneliing,  where,  iu  1S19,  barrat_, _, „ _ 

by  the  United  States,  which  was  the  first  American  establishment  in  the  counti?.  Further 
explorations  were  made  in  1830,  by  Gov.  Cass;  in  1833,  by  Major  Lung,  and  in  1833,  by 
Heuiy  R.  Schoolcraft,  the  last  of  whom  discovered  the  source  of  the  Mississippi. 

Fi'om  1836  to  1639,  M.  Nicollet  (under  whom  was  John  C.  Fremont),  was  engaged  in 
m  iking  geographical  surveys  in  this  region,  and  ten  years  later,  a  scientific  corps  under 
Di'.  Itale  Owen,  by  their  explorations,  revealed  much  additional  information  respecting  the 
to^lOgrapby  and  geology  of  this  nortliern  country:  as  also  have  the  published  journals  of 
Staiisbury,  Pope  and  Mai'c^,  oflicers  of  the  V.  S.  corps  of  topographical  engineers.  All 
these  surveys  and  explorations  were  by  order  of  government. 

The  first  settlers  in  Minnesota,  aside  from  the  missionariee,  fur  traders,  and  military, 
were  a  few  Swiss  emigrants  from  Pembina,  the  colony  of  Lord  Selkirk,  in  tte  vallev  of  the 
Red  River,  upward  of  601'  miles  north  of  Fort  Sneliiag.    In  tlae  years  of  1S37  and  1338. 
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they  opened  farma  on  tlie  eite  of  St.  Paul  and  Ticinily-  At  this  time  the  American  emi 
Eianla  had  mada  no  SHtUemeiits  on  the  Mississippi  above  Prairie  du  Chieti.  In  Oclober, 
1633,  Rev.  W.  T.  Boutwell  estabiiahed,  at  Leech  Lake,  the  flrat  Pi-oleataiit  miasiou  m 
Miniiesotu  west  of  theMisaaaippi.  In  May,  ISM,  the  flrat  church  [n  Minnesota  ifasorgan- 
izeii  in  the  garrison  at  Fort  Snelling,  by  Rev.  Tlioa.  S.  Williamson  and  Rev.  J.  D.  Sl«veuB, 
miEsioDaries  of  the  American  Board  of  Por^gn  Uissions  to  the  Dakotahs.  In  1 843,  a 
settlement  was  begun  on  the  site  of  Stillwater,  a  mill  and  other  improvements  commenced. 
The  next  year  the  first  mill  in  Minnesota,  above  Fort  Snelling,  was  built  by  B,  GeiTais, 
five  miles  north-east  of  St.  Paul,  at  a  point  later  known  as  Little  Canada.  In  the  year 
lS4a.  a  store  and  some  other  trading  shops  were  opened  at  St.  Paul,  which  made  it  the 
nucleus  of  a  settlement. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  Wisconsin  as  a  sta(«,  that  part  of  Minne- 
sota east  of  the  Mississippi  waa  included  within  it,  and  that  part  west  in  the 
Territory  of  Iowa. 

"  On  the  3d  of  March,  1849,  a  bill  waa  passed  organizing  the  Territory  of  Minnesota, 
whose  boundary  on  the  west  eitended  to  the  Missoun  River.  At  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  organizing  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  the  region  waa  little  more  than  a  wild- 
erneas.  The  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Iowa  line  to  Lake  Itasca,  was  unceded 
by  the  Indiana. 

At  Wapashaw  was  a  trading  post  in  charge  of  Aleiia  Bailly,  and  here  also  resided  the 
ancient  voji^eur,  of  fourscore  years,  A.  Rocque.  At  the  foot  of  Lake  Pepin  was  a  store- 
houae  kept  By  Mr.  F.  S.  Richards.  On  the  west  shore  of  the  lake  lived  the  eccentric 
Wella,  whose  wife  was  a  hois  brule — a  daughter  of  tlie  deceased  trader,  Duncau  Graham. 
The  two  unfinished  buildings  of  stone,  on  the  beautiful  bank  oppodte  the  renowned  Maid- 
en's Rock,  and  the  surrounding  skin  lodges  of  his  wife's  relatives  and  friends,  presented  a 
rude  but  picturesque  scene.  Ahove  the  lake  was  a  cluster  of  bark  wigwams,  the  Dakotah 
village  of  Raymneechtt,  now  Red  Wing,  at  which  was  a  Presbyterian  mission  house.  The 
nest  settlement  waa  Eaposia,  also  an  Indian  village,  and  the  residence  of  a  Presbyterian 
missionarv,  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Williamson,  M.D. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Missiaaippi,  the  first  settlement,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Crois, 
was  Point  Douglas,  then,  as  now,  a  small  hamlet.  At  Red  Rock,  tlie  site  of  a  former 
Methodist  miaaon  arition,  there  were  a  few  farmerg.  St.  Paul  was  just  emerging  fmm  a 
collection  of  Indian  whisky  shops,  and  birch-roofed  cabins  of  half.breed  voyageura.  Hera 
and  there  a  frame  tenement  was  erected;  and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hon.  H.  M.  Rice, 
who  had  obtained  an  interest  in  the  town,  some  warehoiisea  were  being  constructed,  and 
the  foundations  of  the  American  House  were  laid.  In  1849,  the  population  had  increased 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  himdred  inhabitants,  for  rumors  had  gone  abroad  that  it 
might  be  mailioned  in  the  act,  creating  the  territory,  as  the  capital." 

The  ofBcCTB  appointed  by  President  Taylor  for  the  terriWry  were,  Alex.  Ramsay,  of  Pa., 
governor;  0.  K.  Smith,  of  Ohio,  secretary;  A.  Goodrich,  of  Tenn,,  chief  justice;  B.  B. 
Meeker,  of  Ky.,  and  Uavid  Cooper,  of  Ph.,  associate  jndges;  H.  L.  Moss,  U,  S.  district 
attorney;  and  A.  M.  Mitchell,  of  Ohio,  marshal.  The  governor  and  other  officers  soon 
alter  arrived  at  St,  Paul,  and  on  tlie  ist  of  June  the  territorial  government  was  organized. 
Henrv  H.  Siblev,  of  Mich.,  was  shortly  after  elected  the  first  delegate  to  congresa.  The 
territorial  legislature  met  on  the  .td  of  September,  and  elected  David  Olmsted  president 
of  iheoountMl,  and  Joseph  W.Furber  as  speaker  of  the  house.  The  next  day  thejHsseni- 
bled  ill  the  dining  room  of  the  town  hotel, and,  after  a  prayer  by  Rev.  E.D.  Neill,  the  gov- 
ernor delivered  his  message.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  body  was  to  incorporate  "  the 
Historical  Society  of  Minnesota."  The  total  population  of  the  territory,  on  the  fith  of 
June,  1849,  was  4,049. 

On  the  33i  of  Feb.,  1856,  the  U.  S,  senate  authorized  the  people  of  Minnesota  to  form 
a  state  constitution,  preparatory  to  admission  into  the  Union.  This  was  effected  in  the 
succeeding  October,  and  on  the  7th  of  April,  1358,  the  senate  passed  the  bill  admitting 
Minnesota  into  the  Union.  Henry  M.  Rice  and  James  Shields  were  the  first  representa- 
tives of  the  new  state  in  the  national  senate.  In  a  census  taken  in  1857,  preliminary  to 
admission,  the  papulation  was  ascertained  to  be  150,037. 

Like  all  new  states,  Minnesota  has  been  injured  by  the  spirit  of  speculation  In  land, 
especially  in  town  sites.  Prior  to  the  commei-cial  revulsion  of  1857,  it  was  estimated  that 
86S  lowii  sites  had  been  recorded,  enough  to  accommodate  a  town  population  of  over  two 
million. 

Minnesota  extends  from  latitude  43°  30' to  48°,  and  in  longitude  from 
80°  29'  to  91'  12';  it  is  bounded  on  the  E,  bj  Lake  Superior  and  Wlacon- 
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sin;  on  the  N.  by  the  British  Possessions;  on  the  W,  by  Dakotah  Terri- 
tory, and  on  the  S.  by  lowai  its  greatest  length  north  a,n<i  south  is  380  miles, 
and  it  has  a  breadth  yarying  from  183  to  358  miles ;  total  area  81,259  square 
miles. 

MinneBOtft  occupies  the  elevated  plateau  of  North  America^  At  the  "  highth  of 
land,"  or  ffavteurs  dea  TWeS,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  etat«,  lat.  47  dee.  7  min. 
and  long.  95  deg.,  "are  the  Bourees  of  the  three  great  riser  sjetema  of  the  conti- 
nent The  slopes  of  the  adjacent  yalleys,  meeting  upon  this  central  ridge,  give  to 
the  surface  of  Minnesota,  with  the  general  aspect  of  an  undulating  plain,  the  shape 
of  a  pyramMal  roof,  down  whose  opposite  sides  the  waters  descend  to  their  ocean 
outlets."  Two  thirds  of  this  surface  feeds  the  Mississippi  with  its  waters,  which 
thus  find  their  way  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while  the  remainder  of  the  surface  con- 
tributes in  about  equal  proportions  to  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  flowing  into 
Hudson's  Bay,  and  to  Lake  Superior,  whose  final  outlet  to  the  ocean  is  through  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  The  Highth  of  Land  is  about  1,500  feet  above  the  Gulf 
of  Meiico,  and  is  the  only  hilly  region,  eicepting  the  trap  summits  north  of  Lake 

The  mj^estic  Mississippi  takes  its  rise  among  the  hills  of  Lake  Itasca,  and  flows 
for  797  miles  through  the  state.  The  Minnesota,  470  miles  long,  empties  into  the 
Mississippi  five  miles  above  St  Paul,  and  is  now  navigable  for  steamers  for  238 
miles,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Medicine.  The  Red  River  hasa  length  of  379 
miles,  to  the  British  line.  The  St  Crois  River,  so  valuable  for  its  pineries,  is  nav- 
igable for  52  miles.  Lake  Superior  washes  167  miles  of  the  border  of  the  state, 
and  the  St  Louis  River,  at  its  eitreme  west  end,  is  navigable  21  miles. 

Hon.  B.  B.  Meeker,  a  ten  years'  resident  in  Minnesota,  writing  in  IS60,  gives  a 
description  of  its  climate,  sofl  and  general  resources,  which  we  copy  in  an  abridged 

The  elimata  of  Minnesota  is  alreadj  proverbially 
all  thoee  diseases  and  maladies  loi^a!  to  most  new  coui 

comers,  ij  oonoedad  by  all  who  have  tested  it  by  aotual  residenoe.  There  is  hardly  a  town, 
or  oity,  or  neighborhood  in  the  PtatB,  that  is  not  able  to  bear  t*atimony  to  more  than  one 
complete  restoration  from  ehronie  diseaw  of  the  lunge  or  some  of  thS  varied  types  of  eon- 
sumption  assamed  by  that  most  subtile  of  all  the  agents  of  the  fell  destroyer. 

Perhaps  no  locality  on  our  oontioent  has  less  of  fever  and  ague.  Indeed,  if  there  be  any 
eases  of  this  kind,  their  origin  is  readily  traced  to  some  other  states  or  territories,  and  but 
a  short  residence  is  neoessary  to  eradicalc  it  entirely.     Hundreds  and  faaiidreds  of  familiee 

escape  this  offensive  and  tronblesomB  foe  to  the  emigrant  and  his  family.  This  is  not  only 
true  of  one,  bat  of  enerj  portion  of  the  state !  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  it  is  just  as 
healthy  around  the  lake  shores  and  along  the  valleys  of  our  water  courses,  as  npon  the 
prairieB  and  table  lands  of  the  interior.  In  no  part  of  America  are  the  seasons  better  de- 
fined or  more  emphatically  marked. 

Vfe  will  commence  with  the  spring.  This  season  usually  begins  about  the  middle  of 
March,  when  the  snow  begins  to  melt  and  disappear  suddenly.  April  is  fickle  and  fluctu- 
ating—May tranquil,  warm,  and  genial.  The  latter  part  of  April  the  farmers  plant  pota- 
toes and  sow  their  spring  wheat.  About  the  Srat  of  May  they  sow  their  oats,  and  about 
the  tenth  plant  their  corn.  After  the  first  of  May  frosts  rarely  ever  appear,  certainly  not 
to  the  same  extent  they  do  in  states  farther  south  and  east.  This  is  avery  remarkable  faot, 
and  ia  demonstrated  yearly.  I  was  informed  by  an  aged  missionary,  in  the  spring  of  1849, 
that  be  had  lived  in  the  country  then  sixteen  years,  and  that  he  had  observed  the  appear- 
ance of  frost  averaged  two  weeks  earlier  in  northern  Illinois  than  in  Minnesota.  Why  this 
difference  in  favor  of  a  more  northern  stale,  is  an  interesting  problem  for  philosophers  and 
geologists,  with  whom  I  leave  the  solution— the  /ac(,  however,  is  i  noon  testable. 

Summer  in  this  slate  is  indeed  hot,  sometimes  even  overpowering;  hut  always  snoceeded 
by  cool,  breeay,  delicious  nights.  Sleep  here  is  repose  inSeed,  and  not  eihaastion,  as  in 
more  southern  states.  In  no  part  of  the  world  do  crops  grow  more  rapidly  than  in  Minne- 
sota, owing  chiefly  to  two  eauses,  the  intense  heat  of  snoimer  days  and  the  warm  nstnre  of 
the  soil.  This  pecotiarity  of  the  euil  and  climate  explains  the  hurried  and  swift  maturity 
of  the  various  species  of  com,  that  many  who  have  not  witnessed  the  fact,  believe  can  not 
ripen  with  any  degree  of  certainly  north  of  Ohio  or  Illinois.     This  quick  action  of  the  sun 
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lie  TilU  eoon  learn  b j  obseTTBtioii  and  eiperience  to  keep  thorn  separate  ancl  apart  by  taking 
titoo  by  the  forelock. 

The  autumns  of  Minnesota  are  bright,  clear,  and  dry— well  adapted  to  the  oatting  and 
caring  of  haj,  and  the  in-gathering  of  the  crops.  It  is  also  the  host  eeaeon  for  sport,  as 
bunting,  fishing,  and  driving.  Nostste  in  the  Union  has  hetl«r  natural  roads  and  thorough- 
fares, and  at  this  seaeon  yon  can  safely  drira  a  carriage  to  the  Red  River— ttenee  down 
that  rich  valley  of  land  to  the  British  interior— or  westward  to  the  Eocky  Mouatains,  or 
southerly  to  Iowa  or  Missouri.  A  good  team  road  you  can  find  at  this  season  in  almost 
any  direcdon,  and  perfect  health  by  the  way. 

The  winter  here  Is  cold,  dry,  and  severe.  Snow  falls  for  sleighing  generally  about  the 
twentieth  of  Kovember,  and  from  that  time  to  Christmas.  After  that  but  little  snow  falls, 
and  it  is  uniform  winter  till  spring  comes,  when  il  makes  its  eiit  rather  unceremoniously. 
But  let  no  one  suppose  that  winter  here  is  cheerless  and  void  of  social  interest.  In  no  part 
of  the  country  are  there  mote  social  appliances  and  social  pleasures  than  in  Minnesota, 
Lyceums,  lee  tare -rooms,  sooiai  and  dancing  parties,  sleighing  eieursiona  by  day  and  by 
moonlight,  are  common  sources  of  pleasure  from  the  eapitol  to  the  country  hamlet.  This, 
tno,  is  the  season  for  barvesting  the  pine  forest — an  employment  half  business  and  half 
pleastire — a  crop  gathered  in  Uie  winter  and  manufactured  and  sold  in  the  spring  and 

Minnesota,  like  all  the  other  states,  has  more  or  less  of  poor  or  indiSerent  soil ;  at  the 
came  time  few  states  in  the  Union  have  more  prodnetivo  or  remuneraUng  lands  than  Min- 
nesota, and  these  are  admirably  distributed  so  at  ultimglely  to  equalise  the  population 
through  the  several  important  districts  marked  by  the  physical  geography  of  the  country. 
The  great  natural  subdivisions  of  the  slate  are  : 

I.  The  Lake  Superior  region  or  the  region  extending  some  tiity  miles  around  the  head 
of  the  great  lake  that  bears  that  name.  This  district  is  for  the  most  part  woodland.  Host 
of  the  soil  is  thin,  low,  and  wet,  with  here  and  there  a  fertile  locality  of  hard  wood,  as  ash, 

naple,  and  elm,  having  a  clay  or  hard-pan  subsoil.      But  little  of  this  region  is  at 

'  --'"-■'    ---■  =■  ' lerally  unknown  to  •■-  -~- — " •■'"  —  --  — ■■  '— ■  "-* 

irior  City  to  the  Mi 
B  government  is  to  be  blamed,  that 
road  either  for  military  or  postal  pnrposos,  as  well  as  for  calling  Into  requisition  and  settle- 
ment a  large  tract  of  the  publia  domain,  thus  uniting,  by  a  oompatatively  small  eipense, 
the  two  great  valleys  of  the  continent,  the  Lake  and  Mississippi.  It  would  bo  essentially 
a  frali'DHoJ  highway,  and  would  speedily  force  into  settlement  all  the  cultivable  lands  be- 
tween the  two  mighty  waters.  This,  too,  is  the  mineral,  the  copper  and  iron  district  of 
Minnesota— the  aatg  region  in  Amerioa  where  copper  is  found  in  masiive  purity.  When  the 
slnmbering  wealth  of  this  region  shall  be  appreciated,  and  capital  and  operatives  shall  have 
found  a  lodgment  in  this  portion  of  Minnesota,  agriculture  in  this  vicinity  will  find  an  iu- 
eihanstible  market  and  a  riah  reward  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 

II.  In  the  north-west  of  the  stat«,  heads  the  great  valley  or  basin  of  the  Red  River  of 
the  North.  This  is  almost  a  distinct  region  of  country,  and  has  many  peculiarities  in  soil 
and  population.  The  valley  proper,  is  about  thirty  miles  in  width,  being  timbered  and 
prairie  and  of  the  very  richest  soil,  composed  of  a  deep  blaok  loam,  resting  npon  a  clayey 

— from  which  they  have  just  l>oen  driven  by  the  vanguard  and  onlpost  of  our  progressive 
population.     This  great  valley  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  cnltivatioD  of  hemp,  barley, 

III!  The  lipperMissiasippi.  By  this  ! 
sissippi  as  lies  north  of  the  Falls  of  St. 
river,  from  its  source  to  the  falls,  the  soil  is  generally  inferior,  and  yet  there  are  many  por- 
tions of  it  are  good  and  yield  well.  On  the  west  side,  however,  the  soil  is  not  only  good 
but  generally  excellent.  The  Sauk  River  valley,  the  Cruw  River  valley  and  its  branches, 
are  not  surpassed  in  fertility  and  productiveness  in  any  western  stat*.  This  region  is  not 
only  well  settled  but  populous,  and  is  very  productive  in  wheat,  rye,  oats,  com,  and  pota- 
toes, which  are  shipped  in  large  quantities  from  the  falls  to  St.  Louis,  the  most  aecessibte 

Minnesota  valley.     This  is  an  immense  district  of  agricultural  and 
ith-wesl«rly  first,  and  then  north-westerly,  embraeing  a  tract 
fertile  in  oorn,  wheat,  bariey,  oats,  and  potatoes,  all  of  which 
d  to  the  Mississippi,  thence  south  to  the  best  market. 
II  that  country  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the 
er,  including  the  very  rich  and  fertile  country  drained  by  the 
intry  is  well  settled,  and  very  fertile  in  corn  and  wheat. 
L  Minnesota  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  corn — 
in  crop.     The  average  yield  of  wheat  this  year  is  supposed  to 
I  acre,  the  largest  average  of  any  state  of  the  Union. 
in  Minnesota,  but  the  country  is  otherwise  well  supplied  with 
luring.     For  a  prairie  state,  it  is  by  far  the  best  wooded  and 
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in  between  the  XJpper  MlssiEsippi  and  tliB  Great  Lake 
u  »  ^^..JH  belt  of  prairie  along   the  river.     All  the  great  vn 
I  abundance  of  wood  for  fuel,  fencing,  and  building  purposes, 
itry  in  the  world.     A  settler  can  hardlj  select  him 
— •  ' IT  A  spring,  a  oreafc,or  lake.     Cascades  at 
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stible  in  Minnesota,  and  is  rapidly  being  ap- 
ring.  Flour  and  luiabur  have  already  booomo 
caah  prices,  from  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  to 
n  spring  up,  and  make  Minnesota,  in  this  re- 


iportant  staples,  an< 
i.ewOrleanii.  Other  i 
speot,  the  New  Englai 

The  more  intense  periods  of  cold  in  the  winter  of  Minneaota,  are  shorn 
of  their  severity,  by  the  absence  of  winds  and  the  peculiar  dryness  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  imparts  an  elasticity  and  buoyancy  to  the  spirits.  It  has 
been  ascertained  by  theometrieal  observations,  continued  for  many  years  at 
Fort  Snelling,  that  its  spring  temperature  is  identical  with  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts; ita  summer  with  that  of  northern  Ohio;  its  autumn  with  that  of 
northern  Vermont,  and  its  winter  is  like  that  of  Montreal.  The  population 
of  Minnesota,  in  1850,  was  6,075,  and  in  1860,  176,535:  and  farms  under 
cultivation,  19,075. 


St.  Paul,  the  capital  of  Minnesota,  derives  its  name  from  the  Catholic 
church  which  had  been  organized  there  six  years  previous  io  the  laying  out 
of  the  town.  St,  Paul  stands  on  the  leit  or  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi; 
but  at  this  particular  point  the  course  of  the  river  is  from  south-west  to 
north-east:  the  town  is  8  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  6  below 
Fort  Snelling  and  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota:  distance,  by  the  Mississippi, 
above  New  Orleans,  1,900  miles;  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  860;  above 
St.  Louis,  688;  above   Galena,  280;  above  La  Crosse,  114;  and  about  400 
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from  Chicago  by  the  uatial  route  of  travel.  The  main  part  of  St.  Paul  stands 
upon  a  plain  of  land  about  80  feet  above  the  river,  and  800  above  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  commanding  of  sites.  "  Com- 
mercially, it  is  the  key  to  all  the  vast  region  north  of  it,  and,  by  the  Minne- 
sota River,  to  the  immense  valley  drained  through  that  important  tributary 
to  the  Mississippi.  The  approach  to  it  from  below  is  grand  and  imposing. 
The  traveler,  after  leaving  Dubuque  nearly  300  miles  below,  sees  nothing  to 
remind  him  of  a  city  until  he  rounds  the  bend  in  the  river  below  St.  Paul, 
when  her  tall  spires,  substantial  business  houses,  and  neat  dwellings  burst 
upon  his  view."  St.  Paul  is  near  the  geographical  center  of  the  continent, 
and  is  the  prominent  business  point  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  fertile, 
and  healthy  of  countries.     Population  1860, 10,401. 

The  first  settlers  at  St.  Paul  were  the  Swiai,  originally  from  PenibinB,  Lord  Selkirk's 
colony,  on  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  In  the  spring  of  1825,  ihe  colonists  thei'o  were  driven 
from  their  homes  by  a  terrible  freshet  iu  the  river,  coiisequeiit  upon  llie  nieUiiig  of  the 
snows.  "After  the  flood,  they  could  no  longer  remsin  iii  the  land  of  thair  adveceitj,  and 
they  became  the  pioneers  in  emigTHtioii  and  agiicnlCure  in  the  state  of  llinnesotit.  At  one 
time  a  party  of  243  departed  for  the  Uniwd  Slates,  «ho  found  homes  at  different  points  on 
the  banks  of  the  Miasis»ipf».  Before  the  eastern  wuve  of  emigration  had  ascended  be- 
yond Prairie  du  Chien,  the  Swiss  had  opened  farms  on  and  neaf  Sc.  Paul,  and  should  be 
,■  recognized  as  th«  first  actual  settlers  in  the  country."  They  first  located  on  ihe  land  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Misassippi,  between  St.  Paul  and  Fort  Snelling,  anil  couiraeneed  im- 
proi-emenls.  In  March,  1838,  the  commander  at  the  fort  selected  this  land  aa  a  part  of 
a  military  reservation.    It  was,  thei'efore,  withheld  from  sale.    The  settlers,  who  were 

Srincipally  the  Swiss,  were  ordered  to  be  I'emoved  by  the  war  department.  On  the  6th  and 
th  of  May,  1840,  the  troops  from  the  Ibrt,  with  undue  haste,  I'emoved  these  unfortunate 
people,  and  destroyed  their  cabins:  they  then  removed  to  ^e  silo  of  St.  Paul:  among 
them  were  Messrs.  Massey,  Perry,  Garvia  and  Keriie. 

"  The  year  [1838]  that  the  Dakolahs  ceded  the  land  east  of  the  Mississippi,"  says  Neill 
in  his  History  of  Minnesota,  "  a  Canadian  Frenchman,  by  the  name  of  Panint,  the  idenl 
of  an  Indian  whisky  seller,  erected  a  shanty  at  what  is  now  the  prinoipal  steamboat  land- 
ing in  St.  Paul.  Ignorant  and  overbearing,  he  loved  money  more  than  his  soul.  De.iti- 
tute  of  one  eye,  and  the  other  resembling  that  of  a  pig,  he  was  a  good  represejitative  of 
Caliban. 

In  the  year  I8J9,  some  one  writing  a  letter  in  his  groggery,  for  the  want  of  a  more 
euphonious  name,  designated  the  place  as  '  Pig's  Eye,'  refening  lo  the  peculiar  appeainnee 
of  the  whisky  seller.  The  reply  to  the  letter  was  directed  in  good  faith  to  ■  Pig's  Eye,' 
and  was  received  in  dne  time.  ' 

In  1S43,  the  late  Henry  Jackson,  of  Mahkato,  settled  at  the  same  spot,  and  erected  the 
first  stare  on  the  hight  just  above  the  lower  landing;  anj  shortly  after,  RoberU  «nd  Simp- 
son followed,  and  opened  small  Indian  trading  shops.  In  the  year  1846,  the  site  of  St. 
Paul  was  chiefly  occupied  by  a  few  shanties,  owned  by  '  certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser 
sort,"  who  sold  rum  to  the  soldier  and  Indian.  It  was  despised  by  all  decent  wliite  men, 
and  known  tj>  the  Dakotahs  tjy  an  eii»*ssion  in  their  tongue,  which  means,  the  place 
where  thev  sell  minue-wflkan."  • 

St.  Paui  was  laid  off  as  a  town  into  lota  iu  July,  1347,  by  Ira  B.  Branson,  of  Prairie  dn 
Chien,  in  the  employment  of  residents.    "The  n.imes  of  those  who  were  then  sole  pro- 

Srietors,  barring  Uncle  Sam's  prior  Han,  were  Vetal  Querin,  Alei.  R.  M'Leod,  Henrv 
acksoD,  Hartshorn  &  Randall,  Louis  Roberts,  Beiy.  Qervais,  David  Fbnibauit,  A.  L.  Lar 
penteur,  J.  W.  Simpson,  and  J.  Demarrais."  For  a  year  or  two  the  place  showed  no  signs 
of  a  promising  future,  until  the  Hon.  Henry  M.  Rice  bought  in,  and  by  his  energy  and 
reputation  for  forecast,  "  infused  new  lite  Into  the  place."  When  the  territoiial  bill  for 
the  organizaUou  of  Minnesota  was  passed,  St.  Paul,  through  the  exertions  of  Hon.  Henry 
H.  Sibley,  was  named  aa  the  temporary  capital.  The  act  was  signed  on  the  3d  of  Mui-ch. 
1843.     Says  Neill: 

"More  than  a  month  after  the  adjournment  of  oongreas.Juat  at  eve,  on  the  9th  of  April, 
amid  terrific  poals  of  thunder  and  torrents  of  rain,  the  weekly  steam  packet,  the  first  to 
force  ita  way  through  the  icy  barrier  of  Lake  Pepin,  rounded  the  rocky  point,  whieilinE 

li.,,^    anil    lnT>"      dd   iF    fha   horin,,-  t.f    rtla->    ttA',^^^  ■p..f.,_„   .1 ....r^l-  _.___J    ._    ^l.    i.        :r° 
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daye  after  the  news  of  the  esietenoe  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  nas 
iriTed  James  M.  Goudhue  with  press,  tjpos,  and  printing  apparataa.  A 
lerst  College,  und  a  lawyer  bj  profeasion,  he  wielded  a  sharp  pen,  and  w 
rhich,  more  than  anything  else,  perhaps,  induced  emigration.  Tbongh 
laring  fsnltfl,  one  of  the  Bounties  properly  beats  bU  name.  On  the  28th  o 
tlie  first  nomber  of  the  '  Pioneer.' 

le  27th  of  May,  Aleiander  Bamsey,  the  gorenior,  and  family  arrived  ai 
ring  to  the  crowded  stale  of  the  public  houses,  immediatelj  proceeded  in  I 
jslabliahment  of  the  fnr  company  known  as  Mendota,  at  the  junction  of  t 
d  MiBsissippi,  and  became  the  gaest  of  the  Hon.  H.  H.  Sibley, 
icveral  weeks  there  resided,  at  tho  oonflnenoo  of  these  rivers,  four  indivi 
JBU  any  other  men,  have  been  identified  with  the  public  interests  of  Minn 
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St.  Paul, 


isey,  Rice,  Sibley,  and  S 


lalh  called  Tort  St  Anthonv  is  i  nf  t«d  point  in  the 
history  cf  Miiineiota,  II 
stands  on  a  lofty  bluff  5  milea 
ibove  St  Paul  on  the  west 
1  ank  of  the  MiRsissippi,  at  tlie 
Ittiietion  of  the  Minnesota,  and 
en  the  north  bank  of  the  lat- 
ter It  IS  compohcd  of  larjte 
I  arracLs  and  unmerotta  edifices, 
surrounded  by  thuk  walls. 
PreMOus  to  the  or^aniiation 
of  Miunesota  in  184^,  it  was 
the  only  important  point  north  ■ 
r  of  Prtiue  du  Chien    and  was 

for  years  the  renle^ini  of  missionaries,  of  seientific  explorers,  and  of  mer- 
cantile adventureis  on  their  way  to  the  Dakotahs.  The  scenery  at  this 
point,  up  the  v:lley  of  the  Minnesota,  is  surpassingly  beautiful.  The  fort 
was  named  from  Lol  Snellinp;  He  was  a  brave  officer  of  the  war  of  1812, 
and  particularly  dtstingnnhed  himself  at  Tippecanoe  and  Brownstown.  He 
died  in  1828. 

In  Feb.,  1819,  the  war  department  ordered  the  5th  regiment  of  infantry  to  coneeiitRiie 
at  Detroit,  for  the  -urpose  iif  CriinaportatiOQ  to  the  Missir«ippi,  l«  garrison  Prairie  du  Cliieii 
and  Rock  Islaud,  and  to  establish  a  post  as  the  heod-quarlere  of  the  corps  at  the  rauutli 


of  tt 


iMini 


Col.  T.eiv  en  worth  ascended  the  Misaiasipp!  with  his  soldiers  in  keel  boats,  and  erected 
temporal?  barracks  above  the  present  vilhige  of  Mendota,  on  the  south  side  of  Die  river, 
where  they  wintered.  Col.  Suelliug  subsequently  assumed  command  of  the  garrison.  Ou 
the  10th  of  September  of  the  neil  year  (189(1),  the  comer  stone  of  Fort  Snelliiig  w»b 

The  wife  of  Colonel  Snelling,  "  a  few  days  after  her  arrival  at  the  post,  gave  birth  to 
the  flrst  infant  of  white  pnrenla  in  Minnesota,  which,  after  a  brief  existence  ol  thiiiefii 
months,  departed  to  a  belter  land.  The  dilapidated  monument  which  marks  the  rcin.niis 
of  the  '  little  one,'  is  still  visible  in  tho  graveyard  of  the  fort.  Beside  Mrs,  SneliioK,  ili« 
wife  of  the  commiasarj,  and  of  Captain  Gooding,  were  in  the  garrison,  the  Erst  Americnn 
ladies  that  ever  wintered  in  Minnesota." 

The  Minnt^'iia-ha  Falls,  the  existence  of  which  the  genius  of  Longfellow 
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ish  ^leo  nt  the  jfraceful  fent  it  has 
performed  in  buunding  ov«r  the 
precipiee." 

St.  Anthony  is  beautifully 
situated,  on  a  gently  rising  prairie,  on  tlie  left  or  east  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, at  tbe  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  8  mile.-s  by  land  above  St.  Pad,  2  miles 
further  north,  and  12  by  the  windinipi  of  the  river,  and  a!so  7  miles  by  the 
latter  above  Fort  Snelling:,  "  The  Brat  dwelHiig  was  erected  in  this  city  in 
the  autumn  of  1847,  and  Mrs.  Ard  Godfrey  claims  the  honor  of  having  given 
birth  lo  the  firstof  the  fair  daughters  of  St.  Anthony."  Here  is  located  the 
University  of  the  State.  "Minnesota  seems  determined  to  be  in  advance  of 
other  states  in  education,  for  two  sections  in  every  township  have  been  appro- 
priated for  the  support  of  common  schools,  no  other  state  having  previously 
obtained  more  than  one  section  in  eaeh  of  ils  townships  for  sueh  a  purpo.se." 
The  celebrated  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  ivere  named,  in  16S0,  by  their  dis- 
coverer, Louia  Hennepin,  in  honor  of  his  patron  saint. 

"They  are  only  twenty  feet  in  hight;  but  the  scenery  does  not  derive  its  inter- 
est from  their  grandeur,  but  from  the  perfect  grouping  of  rock  and  wood  and  watir 
on  a  magnificent  scale.  The  Mississippi  is  upward  of  sii  hundred  yards  w»\-, 
above  the  fails.  These  are  quite  perpendicular,  and  the  water  drops  in  heautii'iil 
single  sheets  on  either  side  of  a  huge  iii;l»s  of  white  sandstone,  of  a  pynimidai 
form,  which  splits  the  stream.  The  rapids  below  estend  for  several  hundred  yai'ds, 
and  are  very  broad,  divided  into  various  channels  by  precipitous  islands  of  h:iii.I- 
Btone,  gigantic  blocks  of  which  are  strewn  in  grotesque  confusion  at  the  baaa  m 
lofty  walla  of  stratificaCiun  of  dazzling  whiteness.  These  fanCastieally-shu|i<^<l 
islands  are  thickly  wooded,  and  birch  and  maple  cling  with  desperate  tenacity  !■• 
nooks  and  crannies  in  the  perpendicular  cliffs.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  nf  -.i 
character  similar  to  the  islands  in  its  stream.  The  snowy-white  houses  of  St  .\:i- 
thony  are  almost  hidden  by  the  thick  luiiage  of  the  left  hank." 
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Situated  at  tlie  head  of  navigation  on  the  Mississippi,  with  an  unlimited 
water  power,  St,  Anthony  has  a  fine  prospect  of  heconiiiig  an  important  man- 
ufacturing and  commercial  city.  It  has  abundance  of  building  stone,  is  in  a 
rich  agricultural  region,  and  with  abundance  of  lumber  in  its  vicinity. 

Immediately  opposite  St.  Anthony  is  the  thriving  town  of  Minneapolis. 
An  elegant  suspension  bridge  connects  the  two  places.  "As  a  work  of 
beauty  and  art  it  ean  hardly  be  surpassed,  while  it  has  the  appearance  of  ' 
great  solidity;  its  massive  cables  being  firmly  anchored  on  either  side  in  the 
solid  rock.  The  work  was  undertaken  in  the  spring  of  1854,  and  finished 
the  nest  year,  at  an  expense  of  over  $50,000,  being  the  first  suspension 
bridge  ever  built  in  a  territory,  and  the  first  to  span  the  Father  of  Waters," 
The^two  places,  St.  Anthony  and  Minneapolis,  have  unitedly  about  7,000 
iohabitanta. 

Travelers  visiting  this  region  are  apt  to  be  eloquent  in  their  descriptions.  _  Part 
of  this  is  no  doabt  to  be  attributed  to  the  pure,  dry,  bracing  atmosphere,  which  not 
only  imparts  a  wondrous  distinctness  to  the  whole  landscape,  lending  unwonted 
charms  to  the  skies  above,  and  to  the  earth  beneath,  but  ao  braces  up  the  system 
'  with  the  sensation  of  high  health,  that  the  stranger  looks  upon  aJl  things  around 
him  with  most  pleasing  emotions.  The  effect  of  this  elastic,  life-giving  atmosphere 
has,  indeed,  been  described  by  some,  as  at  times  producing  in  them  a  buoyancy 
of  feeling,  that  they  could  compare  to  nothing  but  the  eibiiaration  occasioned  by  a 
slight  indulgence  in  ardent  spirits  1  Here  the  weak  man  feels  a.  strong  man,  and 
the  strong  man  n  giant  I  The  enthusiastic  Bond,  in  his  work  on  Minnesota,  says 
that,  owing  to  the  strengthening  nature  of  the  climate,  the  labor  of  one  man  will 
produce  more,  and  yield  a  Ini^er  surplus  above  his  necessities,  than  in  any  other 
western  state  or  territory,  "We  have,"  says  he,  "none  of  the  languor,  and  debil- 
ity and  agues,  that  turn  men  into  feeble  women  in  the  harvest  field,  as  they  have 
doiith  of  us.  Labor  here  stands  firmly  onils  Uga,  the  year  round,  and  driiim  things 
tkrovgh  I " 

Among  the  travelers  in  this  region,  who  have  spoken  in  its  praise,  is  the 
celebrated  savant  Maury,  superintendent  of  the  National  Observatory,  at 
Washington.     Says  he: 

At  the  small  hours  of  the  night,  at  dewy  eve  and  early  morn,!  have  looked  out 
with  wonder,  love,  and  admiration  upon  the  steel-blue  sky  of  Minnesota,  set  with 
diamonds,  and  sparkling  with  brilliants  of  purest  ray.  The  stillness  of  your  small 
hours  is  sublime.  I  fed  constrained,  as  I  gaze  and  admire,  to  hold  my  breath,  lest 
the  eloquent  silence  of  the  ni^ht  should  be  broken  by  the  reverberations  of  th« 
sound,  from  the  seemingly  solid  but  airy  vault  above, 

Herschell  has  said,  that  in  Europe,  the  astronomer  might  consider  himself  highly 
favored  if  by  patiently  watching  the  skies  for  one  year,  he  shall,  during  that  period 
find,  all  told,  one  hundred  hours  suitable  for  satisfactory  observations,  A  teles- 
cope mounted  here,  in  this  atmosphere,  under  the  skies  of  Minnesota,  would  have 
its  powers  increased  many  times  over  what  they  would  be  under  canopies  of  a 
heaven  less  brilliant  and  lovely. 

Col.  F,  A.  Lumsden,  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  writing  from  St.  An- 
thony, two  weeks  before  his  death  and  that  of  his  family  by  shipwreck,  on 
the  ill-fated  steamer  Lady  Elgin,  on  Lake  Michigan,  thus  gives  vent  to  his 
admiration : 

I  have  missed  much  by  not  hHving  visited  this  section  of  country  before,  and  one  con 
.  have  no  correct  idea  of  this  region  by  ftnythiiig  tbey  may  hear  or  read  ahont  it.  The 
sceticpv the  country — the  lakes  and  the  rivers — the  crops  and  the  climate  are  tbe  finest 

Such  scenery  as  the  Upper  Mississippi  preaents  I  have  never  beheld;  Its  beauties,  lis 
romantic  grandeur  can  never  be  Justly  described.  Oq  either  shore  of  tills  vast  river,  lor 
miles  on  miles,  stand  the  everlasting  hills,  their  slopea  covered  with  the  emerald  carpeting 
or  spring. 
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As  a,  place  of  eummec  resort,  abounding  in  all  the  requisites  of  pleasure  aod  health,  St, 
Anthony  escela  all  the  watering  places  of  the  fashionable  and  eipensive  east.  As  foi 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  they  are  mined  by  Yankee  enterprise,  and  all  their  beauty  has 
departed.  Mills,  foundries,  dams  and  lumbec  cafes  have  spoilt  all  of  nature's  romnmio 
loveliness  by  their  Innovations,  and  you  would  be  astonished  to  see  the  hundreds  of  houses 
recently  erected  here,  some  of  which  are  beautiful  and  costly  specimens  of  architecture, 
that  would  prove  ornaments  to  any  city.  The  Winston  House,  at  St.  Anthonj^,  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  elecant  hotels  of  the  north-west,  built  of  stone  at  a  cost  of  $110,001), 
and  furnished  in  pcincdy  style.     It  is  now  filled  with  soulliern  people. 

This  is  my  fourth  day  here,  and  I  already  begin  to  experience  the  fine  elfects  of  the  in- 
vigorating climate  and  stimulating  atmosphere.  I  have  been  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
found  the  sport  eicelient.  There  are  plenty  of  deer  in  the  neighborhood,  but  I  have  seen 
none  of  them  yet.  The  chief  shooting  is  Uie  prairie  chicken,  and  they  are  In  abundance 
in  the  plains  and  stubble  fields.  For  fishing  one  can  hardly  go  amiss.  Witliin  a  range  of 
from  six  to  twenty  miles  from  the  tovo,  me  Eeveral  magnificent  lakes.  In  all  of  these, 
the  gi'ealest  quantity  of  fish  is  to  be  found,  such  as  perch,  of  various  kinds,  pickerel,  banf, 
trout,  etc.,  while  in  numerous  flraall  streams,  hundreds  of  trout — the  regular  tptdcUd  trout 
— are  taken  daily.  A  gay  and  joyous  party  of  ua  yesterday  visited  Lake  Minnetouka, 
where  we  got  up  a  verv  handsome  picnic,  and  had  a  good  time.  A  party  of  six  gentle- 
men, ali  from  the  south,  are  to  start  to-morrov  for  the  bulTalo  grounds  of  the  Red  River 
of  the  North,  on  a  grand  hunting  expedition. 

The  Minnesota  River  and  Fort  Siiellin",  as  well  as  the  pretty  little  Falls  of  Mlnne-ha- 
ha,  lie  between  St.  Paul  and  this  place.  From  the  highta  of  Fort  Snelliiig  a  most  en- 
chanting View  of  the  rich  valley  of  the  Minnesot*  is  had;  and  the  traveler  looks  out  upon 
the  vast  plain,  stretching  away  beneath  his  vision,  with  emotions  of  surprise — almost  of 
bewilderment — at  the  stupendons  scene.  What  icailtk,  ichat  richet  have  the  United  Stairt 
not  acquired  in  the po$iesiian  of  this  great  domain  of  lie  nortii? 

Winona,  ia  on  the  Miasisaippi  Eiyer,  150  miles  below  Saint  Piiul, 
and  has  4,000  inhabitants  It  was  named  from  the  Indian  maiden 
Winona,  who,  according  to  the  legend,  threw  herself  from  a  cliff  into  Lake 
Pepin,  and  found  a,  grave  in  its  waters,  rather  than  wed  an  uncongenial 
brave.  Red  Wing  and  Saxtingi  are  smaller  towns,  on  the  Mississippi,  the 
first  the  seat  of  Hamlin  University,  a  methodist  institution,  and  on  that 
beautiful  expansion  of  the  Mississippi,  Lake  Pepin :  Hatf  inga  ia  25  miles  be- 
low St.  Paul. 

Meadota  is  on  a  beautiful  island,  at  the  junction  of  the  Minnesota  with 
the  Mississippi.  It  possesses  great  advantages  in  position,  and  was  for  a 
long  tiroe  a  noted  trading  post  of  the  American  Pur  Company.  Immedi- 
ately in  the  rear  of  Mendota  rises  the  lofty  Pilot  Knob,  which  is  much 
visited. 

Beside  the  above  there  are  numerous  other  rising  towns  in  Minnesota,  of 
which  we  have  not  descriptions  at  hand,  as  Wabmhaw,  Shakopee,  Le  Sueur, 
Nicolkt,  Stillwater,  Lake  Giy,  etc.  Whatever  descriptions  may  be  given 
of  the  rising  towns  in  the  west  are  of  doubtful  value,  excepting  as  a  matter 
of  history,  for  often  is  the  rapidity  of  their  increase  so  great,  that  the  sta- 
tistics of  one  season  are  of  no  reliabitity  as  a  basis  of  knowledge  a  few  seaBons 
later. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES,  MISCELLANIES,  ETC. 

Nichnlai  Ferrot  wns  one  of  those  mnsler  minds  whose  enterprisfls  mark  the  hii- 
tory  of  their  timeB.  He  was  bj  birth  a  Canadian,  bred  to  the  escil^ments  of  a 
fnmtier  life,-  Educated  by  service  to  the  Jefuits,  he  became  fiimih'ar  with  the  cus- 
toms and  languages  of  the  savapes  of  the  lakes  of  the  far  yrest  Years  before  La 
Siille  launched  the  Griffin  on  Lake  Irie,  he  was  sent  by  govemiuent  on  an  errand 
h)  the  tribes  of  the  north-west,  and  penetrated  even  aa  far  south  as  China^o.  He 
wiis  the  first  man  known  to  have  built  a  trading  post  on  the  Upper  Mississippi, 
which  he  did  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Pepin.  According  to  the  Dakotah  ftadition, 
he  gave  seed  and  corn  to  their  people,  through  the  influence  of  which  the  Dakotahs 
began  to  be  led  away  from  the  rice  grounds  of  the  Mille  Lac  region. 

Vjoh/s  llennemn  mas  bom  in  Ath,  Netherlands.  He  was  bred  a  priest  of  the 
EHOoUect  braniSi  of  the  Franciscans.  From  his  youth  he  had  a  passion  for  travel 
and  adventure,  and  sought  out  the  society  of  strangers,  "who  spent  their  time  in 
nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  hear  some  new  thing."  in  1676,  he  welcomed 
with  joy  the  order  fr<)m  his  superior  to  embark  for  Canada.  He  accompanied  La 
Salle  in  his  celebrated  expedition  to  explore  the  far  west.  In  Feb.,  1680,  he  was 
dispatched  hy  La  Salle,  with  two  voyageurs  in  a  canoe,  on  a  voyage  of  discoTery 
up  the  unknown  regions  of  the  Upper  Mississippi.  It  was  on  this  journey  that 
he  discovered  and  named  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  In  1683,  he  published,  at 
Paris,  a  tolerably  correct  account  of  his  travels  in  ftfinneaota.  In  1698,  he  issued 
an  enlarged  edition,  dedicated  to  King  William,  in  which  he  falsely  claimed  to 
have  descended  the  Mississippi  U>  its  month.  His  descriptions  were  stiilen  from 
the  works  of  other  travelers.  Wishinjg  to  return  to  Canada,  the  minister  of  Louis 
XIV  wrote,  "As  his  majesty  is  not  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  friar,  it  is  his 
pleasure  that  if  he  return  thither,  that  they  arrest  and  send  him  to  the  intendant 
Ht  Rochefort"  "In  the  year  1701,  he  was  still  in  Europe,  attached  to  a  convent 
in  Italy.     He  appears  to  have  died  in  obscurity,  unwept  and  anhonored." 

Jean  N.  NieoUel  was  born  in  1790,  in  Cluses,  Savoy.  So  poor  were  his  parents 
that  he  was  obliged,  at  the  early  i^e  of  nine  years,  to  gain  a  subsistence  by  play- 
ing upon  the  flute  and  violin.  "When  ten  years  old,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  watch- 
maker, and  turned  his  leisure  hours  tJD  the  study  of  mathematics.  He  eventually 
moved  to  Paris  and  entered  the  normal  school,  later  became  a  college  professor, 
and  sained  distinction  as  an  astronomer,  receiving  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  In  1832,  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  poor  and  honest  Tn  the 
summer  of  1836,  he  came  to  Minnesota,  and  explored  the  sources  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  with  scientific  exaetness.  Soon  after  he  received  a  commission  from 
the  United  States  to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Minnesota,  and  at  this  time  was 
assisted  by  John  C.  Fremont.  "The  map  which  he  constructed,  and  the  astro- 
nomical observations  which  he  made,  were  invaluable  to  the  country."  Hon.  H. 
H.  Sibley,  in  his  notice  of  Nicollet,  says: 

'■  HiB  tiedllli  was  so  aeriouBly  affected  after  his  retom  to  Wasliington  in  1839,  that  ftom 
that  time  forward  he  waa  icoapaeitaled  from  devoting  hiniBelf  to  the  accompliBhuient  of 
his  work  as  eiolaaively  aa  he  had  previooElj  done.  Still  he  labored,  bat  it  was  with  de- 
preaeed  Bplrils  and  blighted  hopes.  He  had  long  aapited  to  a  memberahip  ia  the  Aaademy 
of  Soiencesof  Paris.     Hia  long  eontinaed  devotion  and  valnable  oontribnlioDB  to  the  eausa 

tion.  But  biB  enemies  were  numetoaa  and  inflnential,  and  when  his  name  wea  piesenieo 
in  seeordance  with  a  previons  nomination,  to  fill  a  vacanoj,  he  waa  blaek-halled  and  re- 
jected. This  last  blow  was  mortal.  True,  be  strove  againat  the  incurable  melancholy 
which  had  fastened  itself  npon  him,  bnt  his  straggles  waxed  more  and  more  faint,  until 
dealli  pat  B  period  to  hia  sufferings  on  the  18th  of  Sept< 

I)ack  to  the  days  when  he  roamed  along  the  yallf 
fortune  to  meet  him  for  the  laat  time,  in  the  year  1 
before  bi«  death,  I  received  a  kind  but  mournful  If 
the  fnet  that  his  days  were  numbered,  bnt  st  the 
woDid  have  strength  suffioient  to  enable  him  to  mal 
vield  up  hia  breath  and  be  interred  on  the  banks  of  his  belored  stream. 

It  would  have  been  gratifying  to  bis  frienda  lo  know  that  the  soil  of  the  region  which 
bad  employed  so  much  of  bis  time  and  scientific  research,  had  received  his  mortal  remains 
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bis  bojom,  but  they  were  denieil  this  melanBholy  sal  is  faction, 
far  away ,  !a  ths  vloioity  of  the  lapital  of  the  nation,  but  his  n 
■ishei  in  Minnesota  as  one  of  its  early  e^tplorers,  and  one  of  its 
oiner,  the  geologist,  and  the  christian  gentleman,  Jean  N.  Ni 
ibered  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  DOTth-west. 


beat  friends.     The 
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Lt7le  Itasca  is  one  of  the  multitude  of  those  clear  beautiful  sheets  of  water 

which  do  so  abound  m  Minnesota  that  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  neie  called  by 

the   Parly  French    vuyagems 

the     People   nf  the   Lakes 

^=^^-^s^=-,~  It  1%  estimated  by  bchookraft 

^~  ~  -     -"&-_  thai:  within  its  borders  ire  ten 

^^f-"  ^^^^  thousand  of  these    and  it  is 

^^^^^-  ^^^  thought    it  IS  meaBurably   to 

'_~r  —-_  them  that  the  husbandman  of 

-3  Minnesota  is  so  blessed  with 

pure  awpel  and 
Id  abound  with  hsh  of  de 
I1  inns  flavor  I  he  Indians 
I  ttn  reared  their  habitations 
n  the  miirgins  of  the  most 
I  iiitiful  and  piitureaque 
I  lie  greater  nnmlier  are 
M  I  it<^d  and  destitute  ol  out 
lets  usually  of  an  oial  form, 
■iiid  Irom  one  to  two  and  three 
iuiIps  in  diameter  with  clear 
\thite  sandy  shores  Lentle 
grassy  slopes  or  riiamt'd  with 
walls  of  roct  tlieir  pebblv 
beache  spirklin^  with  cor 
nelians  and  aKate>i  while  the 
oak    grove    or   denser   wood 
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whii  b  skirts  iti  marem   completes  the  graceful  0 

Amun;;  all  these  sheets  of  water  that  by  day  and  by  night  refieit  the  glories  of 
this  northern  sky,  the  lake  named  Itasca,  from  an  Indian  maiden,  is  especially 
honored.  For  here,  from  the  lap  of  encircling  hills,  in  latitude  4T  deg.  13  miii, 
35  sec,  1,575  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  2,527  miles  from  it,  by  its  own  meander- 
ines,  the  Mississippi,  the  Father  of  Waters,  finds  his  birth-place. 

Lake  Itasca  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  civiliKed  world  as  the  source 
of  the  Mississippi,  by  Mr.  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  Indian  agent  at  Sault  Ste,  Marie. 
Jn  the  summer  of  1832,  he  was  given  charge  of  an  expedition  to  visit  the  Indiana 
toward  the  source  of  the  MiasisBippi.  Attached  to  the  expedition  was  a  military 
escort,  under  Lieut.  James  Allen,  Dr.  Houphton,  geologist  of  Miohi^n,  and  Kev. 
W,  T.  Boutwell,  who  w.is  sent  out  by  the  American  Board,  preliminary  to  estab- 
lishing missions  among  the  Indians,  They  crossed  over  from  the  west  end  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  at  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th  of  July,  reached  the 
Elk  Lake,  named  Itasca  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  "With  the  exception  of  traderp,_  no 
white  men  had  ever  traced  the  Mississippi  bo  far.  The  lake  is  about  eight  miles 
in  length,  and  was  called  Elk  by  the  Ojibways,  because  of  its  regularities,  resem- 
bling the  horns  of  that  animal.  Lieut  Allen,  the  commander  of  the  milifairy  de- 
tachment, who  made  the  first  map  of  this  lake,  thus  speaks; 

'  From  these  hills,  which  were  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  feet  high 
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TOe  came  suddenly  down  to  the  lake,  and  passed  nearly  through  it  to  an  island  neal 
its  west  end,  where  we  remained  one  or  two  hours.  We  were  aure  that  we  had 
reached  the  true  source  of  the  great  river,  and  a  feeling  of  great  satisfiiction  was 
manifested  by  all  the  party.  Mr.  Hchooloraft  hoisted  a  flaw  on  a  high  staff  on  the 
island,  and  left  it  flying.  The  lake  is  about  seven  miles  long,  and  from  one  to 
three  broad,  but  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  conforming  to  the  bases  of  pine  hills, 
whieh,  for  a,  great  part  of  its  circumference,  rise  *abruntly  from  its  shore.  It  is 
deep,  cold,  and  very  clear,  and  seemed  to  be  well  stocked  with  flsh.  Its  shores 
show  some  bowlders  of  primitive  rock,  but  no  rock  in  place.  The  island,  the  only 
one  on  the  lake,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  long,  fifty  yards  broad  in  the  high- 
est part,  elevated  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  overgrown  with  elm,  pine,  spruce,  and  wild 
cherry.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  true  source  and  fovntain  of  the 
longest  and  largest  branch  of  the  Mississippi.' " 


THE   INDUNS   OP   MlSNESOTi. 

"Minnesota,  from  its  earliest  discovery,  has  been  the  residence  of  two  powerful 
tribes,  the  CTiippewaa  or  Ojibways,  and  the  Sious — pronounced  Sooz — or  Dah- 
fcotahs.*  The  word  Chippewa  is  a  corruption  of  the  term  Ojibway,  and  that  of 
Dahkotah  signifies  the  allied  tribes.  The  Winnebago  from  Iowa,  and  the  Menon- 
omies  from  Wisoonain,  have  recently  been  removed  ta  Minnesota.  They  are  both 
small  tribes  compared  to  the  above. 

The  Dahkotahs  claim  a  country  equal  in  extent  to  some  of  the  most  powerful 
empires  of  Europe,  including  the  greater  part  of  the  country  between  the  Upper 
Mississippi  and  tne  Missouri.  The  country  from  Rum  Kiver  to  the  Kivor  De  Cor- 
beau  haa  been  alike  claimed  by  them  and  the  Ojibways,  and  hag  been  the  source 
of  many  bloody  encounters  within  the  lost  two  hundred  years.  The  Dahkotahs 
have  deatroyed  immense  numbers  of  their  race,  and  are  one  of  the  moat  warlike 
tribes  of  North  America.  They  are  divided  into  six  bands,  comprising  in  all, 
38,000  souls.  Besides  these,  a  revolted  band  of  the  Sioux,  8,000  strong,  called 
Osinipoilles,  reside  just  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  upon  Saakatcbawan  Kiver 
of  British  America. 

The  Dahkotahs  subsist  upon  buffalo  meat  and  the  wild  fruit»  of  their  forests. 
The  former  is  called  pemfrtican,  and  is  prepiired  in  winter  for  traveling  use  in  the 
following  manner :  llie  lean  parte  of  the  buffalo  are  cut  inla  thin  slices,  dried  over 
a  slow  fire  in  the  sun,  or  by  exposing  it  to  frost — pounded  fine,  ami  then  with  a 
portion  of  berries,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fiit  from  the  hump  and  brisket, 
or  with  maiTow  in  a  boiling  state,  Eind  aowcd  up  tightly  in  sacks  of  green  hide,  or 
packed  closely  in  baskets  of  wicker-work.     I'his  '  pemmican '  will  keep  for  several 

Tbey  also  use  much  of  the  vjild  rice,  which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the 
lakes  and  head  streams  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  country.  The  rivers  and  lakes 
of  the  Dahkotah  and  Ojibway  country  are  saia  to  produce  annually  several  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  it:  It  is  said  t«  be  equally  as  nutritious  and  palatable  as  the 
Carolina  rice.  It  grows  in  water  from  four  to  seven  feet  deep,  which  has  a,  muddy 
bottom.  The  plant  rises  from  four  to  eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
about  the  size  of  the  red  cane  of  Tennessee,  full  of  joints  and  of  the  color  and 
texture  of  bnlrushes.  The  stalks  above  the  water,  and  the  branches  which  bear 
the  grain,  resemble  oats.  To  these  strange  grain  fields,  wild  ducks  and  geese  resort 
for  food  in  the  summer ;  and  to  prevent  it  being  devoured  by  them,  the  Indians  tie 

*"  The  Dahkotahs  in  ths  earliest  doi-umenfa,  and  ei-en  until  the  present  day,  are  called 
Sionx,  Soioux,  or  Soos.  The  name  originated  with  the  early  '  voyageurs.'  For  eentBries 
Ihe  Ojihwftjs  of  Lake  Superior  waged  war  against  the  Dahkotahs;  and,  whenever  thev 
jpiike  of  them,  called  them  Nadoway«oira,  which  signifies  enemies.  The  Fi 
to  avoid  esoiUng  the  attention  of  the  Indians,     '  *'  ..... 


IS,  while  conversing  in  theirpresenee,  were 
would  not  be  recognized.  Ibe  Dahkotahs 
3  two  last  syllables  of  the  Ojibway  word  for 
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it,  wh«D  in  the  miflty  etate,  just  below  the  head,  into  large  bunches.  This  arrange- 
ment preyenta  these  birds  from  pressing  tho  heads  down  when  within  their  reach. 
When  ripe,  the  Indians  pass  amon^  it  with  canoes  lined  with  blankets,  into  which 
they  bend  the  stalks  and  whip  off  the  grain  with  sticks ;  and  so  abundant  is  it 


DOG  DANCE  OF  THE  DAHKOTAHS. 


^m^m 


arked  viilh  acceaU  are  per/'/nned  with  a  tranaloui  w 
inumfcJ  High-yi-yi,  ^c. 


that  an  expert  aqviaw  will  soon  fill  a  canoe.  After  being  gathered  it  is  dried  and 
put  into  skins  or  baskets  for  use.  They  boil  or  parch  it,  and  eat  it  in  the  winter 
season  with  their  pemmiean.  Beside  the  pemmican  and  wild  rice,  the  country 
abounds  in  sugar-maple,  from  which  the  Indians  make  immense  quantitiesofsufsir. 
Their  country  abounds  with  fine  groves,  interspersed  with  open  plains  clothed  with 
rich  wild  grasses — their  lakes  and  riVers  of  pure  water  are  well  stored  with  fish, 
and  their  soil  with  the  whortleberry,  blackberry,  wild  plum,  and  crab  apple ;  bo 
that  this  talented  and  victorious  race  poasesa  a  very  desirable  and  beautiful  terri- 
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The  Cgibwavs  inhabit  the  head-watera  of  the  MisBissippi,  Ottertail  and  Leaoh, 
De  Corbeau  and  Ked  Klvers,  and  Winnipeg  Lako.  They  aro  a  powerful  tribe,  al- 
most equaling  the  Dahkotahs  in  Dumbera :  they  speak  a  copious  Jangua^^e,  and  are 
of  low  stature  and  coarse  features.  The  women  nave  an  awkward  aide-at-a-time 
pait;  which  proceeds  from  their  being  'acouatomed,  nine  months  of  the  year,  t« 
weiir  snow-shoes,  and  drag  sledges  of  a  weight  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred 
pounds.  No  people  are  more  attentire  to  comfort  in  drees  than  the  Ojibways.  It 
IS  composed  of  deer  and  fawn-skins,  dressed  with  the  hair  on  for  winter,  and  with- 
"it  the  hair  for  sr 


They  are  superstitious  in  the  extreme.  Almost  every  action  of  their  lives  is  in- 
fluenced by  some  whimsical  notion.  They  believe  in  uie  esistence  of  a  good  and 
an  evil  spirit,  that  rule,  in  their  several  departments,  over  the  fortunes  of  men; 
and  in  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments." 


[FTDin  tfae  iMllere  of  Om  Bei.  Pr.  Hor&ce  Bushnell.] 

I  went  to  Minnesota  oariy  in  July,  and  remained  there  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  May  following,  I  had  spent  a  winter  in  Cuba  without  benefit  I  hud  spent 
also  nearly  a  year  in  California,  making  a  gain  in  the  dry  season,  and  a  partial 
loss  in  the  wet  season,  returning,  however,  sufficiently  improved  to  resume  my  la- 
bora.  Breaking  down  again  from  this  only  partial  recovery,  I  made  the  esperi- 
ment  now  of  Minnesota ;  and  submitting  myself,  on  returning,  to  a  very  rigid  ei- 
amination,  by  a  physician  who  did  not  know  at  all  what  verdict  hod  been  passed 
by  other  physicians  before,  he  said,  in  accordance  with  their  opinion,  "  You  have 
had  a  difficulty  in  the  right  lung,  but  it  is  healed."  I  had  suspected  from  my 
symptoms  that  it  might  be  so,  and  the  fact  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  further 
fact  that  I  have  been  slowly,  though  irregnlarly  gaining  all  the  summer. 

This  improvement,  or  partial  recovery,  I  attribute  to  the  climate  of  Minnesota. 
But  not  to  tills  alone — other  things  have  concurred.  First,  I  had  a  naturally  firm, 
enduring  constitution,  which  had  only  given  way  under  excessive  burdens  of  labor, 
and  had  no  vestige  of  hereditary  disease  upon  it  Secondly,  1  had  all  my  burdens 
thrown  off,  and  a  state  of  complete,  uncaring  rest.  Thirdly,  I  was  in  such  vigor 
as  to  be  out  in  the  open  air,  on  horseback  and  otherwise,  a'good  part  of  the  time. 
It  does  not  follow,  by  any  means,  that  one  who  is  dying  under  hereditary  con- 
Bumption,  or  one  who  is  too  far  gone  t»  have  any  power  of  endurance,  or  spring 
of  recuperative  energy  left,  will  be  recovered  in  the  same  manner. 

-eat  many  such  go  there  t*  die,  and  some  to  be  partially  recovered  and  then 
r  I  knew  of  two  young  men,  so  far  recovered  as  to  think  themselves  well,  or 
nearly  so,  who  by  overviolent  eierlion  brought  on  a  recurrence  of  bleeding,  and 
died,  one  of  them  almost  instantly,  and  the  other  in  about  twenty-four  hours ;  both 
in  the  same  week.  The  general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  the  result  was  attributa- 
ble, in  part,  to  the  overtonic  property  of  the  atmosphere.  And  I  have  known  of 
very  remarkable  cases  of  recovery  there  which  had  aeemed  to  be  hopeless.  One 
of  a  gentleman  who  was  carried  ashore  on  a  litter,  and  became  a  robust,  hearty 
man.  Another  who  t«]d  me  that  he  had  even  coughed  up  bits  of  his  lung,  of  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  and  was  then,  seven  or  eight  months  after,  a  perfectly  sound- 
looking,  well-set  man,  with  no  cough  at  alL  1  fell  in  with  somebody  every  few 
days  who  had  come  there  and  been  restored ;  and  with  multitudes  of  others  whose 
disease  had  been  arrested,  so  as  to  allow  the  prosecution  of  business,  and  whose 
lease  of  life,  as  they  had  no  doubt,  was  much  lengthened  by  their  migration  to 
that  region  of  the  country.  Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  a  great  many  ate 
sadl^  disappointed  in  going  thither,  and  that  as  the  number  of  consumptives 
making  the  trial  increases,  the  funerals  of  the  consumptive  etrongerfl  are  becoming 
sadly  freciaent 

The  peculiar  benefit  of  this  climate  appears  to  bo  from  its  dryness.  There  is  as 
much,  or  even  a  little  more  of  rain  there  than  elsewhere,  in  the  summer  months ; 
but  it  comes  more  generally  in  the  night,  and  the  days  that  follow  brighten  out  in 
a  fresh,  tonic  brilliancy,  as  dry  almost  as  before.     The  winter  climate  is  intensely 
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oM,  and  jet  so  dry,  and  eleiiT,  and  still,  for  the  most  part,  as  to  create  no  very 
great  suffering.  One  who  is  properly  dressed  finds  the  climate  much  more  enjoy- 
able Ihan  Uie  amphibious,  half-flaid,  half-solid,  sloppy,  grave-like  chill  of  the  east 
ITie  sQowa  are  light;  a  kind  of  snow-dew  Uiat  makes  an  inch,  or  sometimes  three, 
in  a  night  Real  snow-storms  are  rare;  there  were  none  the  last  winter.  A  Jittle 
more  snow  to  make  hetter  sleighing  would  be  (tn  improvement  As  to  rain  in  ijia 
winter,  it  is  almost  unknown.  There  was  no  drop  of  rain  the  last  winter,  from  the 
latter  part  of  October  to  the  middle,  or  about  the  middle  of  March,  except  a  slight 
drizzle  on  thanksgiving  day.  And  there  was  not  snow  melting  enough  for  more 
than  about  eight  or  ton  days  to  wet  a  deerskin  moccasin  (which  many  gentlemen 
wear  all  the  winter).  The  following  statement  will  show  the  comparative  rain-fall, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  rain  or  snow,  for  three  different  points,  that  may  be  t^en 
to  represent  the  whole  countnri  being  on  the  two  coasts,  and  St.  Paul  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  continent:  8an  Francisco,  spring;,  8  inches;  summer,  0;  autnmn,  3; 
wintor,  10;  mean,  21.  St  Paul,  spring,  6  inches;  summer,  12;  autumn,  6;  win- 
ter, 2;  mean,  26.  Hartford,  spring,  10  inches;  summer,  11;  autumn,  10:  winter, 
10;  mean,  41. 

The  San  Francisco  climate  stands  first,  here,  in  dryness,  it  will  be  observed;  but 
it  requires  to  be  noted,  in  the  comparison,  that  while  there  is  no  rain-fall  there  for 
a  whole  sis  months,  there  is  yet  a  heavy  sea  fog  rolling  in  every  day,  which  makes 
the  SL  Paul  climato  reaJly  the  driest  of  the  two.  The  beautiful  inversion,  too,  of 
the  California  water-season,  at  St.  Paul,  will  be  noticed ;  the  water  falling  hera  in 
the  summer,  when  it  is  wanted,  and  ceasing  in  the  winter,  when  it  is  not 
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This  new  state  of  the  far  north  was  early  in  sending  her  regiments 
to  the  field.  Her  1st  regiment  was  in  that  opening  battlo  of  unfortu- 
nate issue,  the  battle  of  Manassas,  in  Jnly,  1861.  Her  2d  regiment 
in  the  succeeding  January,  was  at  tho  battle  of  Mill  Springs,  Ky., 
whore  the  union  troops  made  the  first  bayonet  charge  of  the  war. 

Small  in  population,  yet  Minnesota  contributed  20,000  soldiers  to 
the  union  army.  But  the  rebellion  had  been  in  operation  a  little  more 
than  a  year,  when  her  own  soil  became  the  theater  of  most  horrible 
tragedies,  the  suppression  of  which,  for  a  time,  absorbed  all  her  ener- 
gies. The  times  of  the  rebellion,  therefore,  was,  in  Minnesota,  also, 
tho  times  of  the  bloody  scenes  of  savage  barbarity  known  as 

THE  SIOUX  WAR. 

The  most  awful  visitation  of  savage  warfare  that  ever  occurred  to 
any  communit/  since  the  first  settlement  of  this  continent  befel  Min- 
nisota,  in  August,  1862,  under  the  leadership  of  Little  Crow,  the  Sioux 
chief.  Sunday,  the  7th,  the  massacre  began  by  the  murder  of  six  per- 
sons, at  Acton,  Messier  county.  The  next  (Monday)  morning,  occur- 
red the  horrible  botehery  at  the  lower  Sioux  agency.  Some  fugitives, 
at  about  9  o'clock,  a.  m.,  carried  the  tidings  to  Fort  Eidgley,  twelve 
miles  distant.  Forty-six  men,  more  than  half  of  its  little  garrison, 
under  Captain  Marsh,  started  across  the  country  to  the  scene  of  blood. 
At  the  lower-agency  ferry  they  fell  into  an  ambush  ;  when  the  cap- 
tain and  a  large  part  of  his  men,  after  a  desperate  battle,  were  slain. 
On  "Wednesday,  the  savages  laid  seige  to  the  fort,  which  continued  for 
several  days. 

In  it  were  several  pieces  of  artillery,  and  which,  being  well-served, 
the  enemy  were  at  last  obliged  to  retreat.  The  German  town  of  New 
Ulm,  eighteen  miles  southwest  of  the  fort,  was  attacked,  and  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  houses  burnt.  The  defense  was  most  heroic. 
The  defenders  were  reinforced  by  armed  bands  from  Mankato,  La 
Scur  and  other  points.  These  constructed  rude  barricades  around  a 
few  of  the  buildings  in  the  center  of  the  village,  and  eventually  suc- 
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ceeded  in  driving  the  enemy  from  the  place  ;  but  all  outside  had  been 
laid  in  ashes.  New  Ulm,  a  few  days  before,  was  a  beautiful  town  of 
nearly  2,000  inhabitants.  Its  main  street  ran  parallel  with  the  river 
for  one  and  a  half  miles;  the  dwellings,  the  homes  of  comfort  and 
happiness.  In  a  few  short  hours,  it  was  all  one  inaas  of  rnins,  only  a 
small  cluster  of  buildings  remaining  of  what  had  been  a  smiling, 
peaceful  village.  Fort  Abercrombie  and  other  points  were  attacked 
by  the  enemy.  Off  from  tl^e  villages,  among  the  farmers,  the  brutal 
savages  had  unobstructed  scope  for  their  cruelty.  The  country  visited 
by  them  was  studded  with  the  homesteads  of  that  most  amiable  of 
people,  German  emigrants,  who  were  the  greatest  sufferers. 

No  language  oftn  express  the  fiendish  outrafjea  perpetrated  during  this  satur- 
nalia of  savage  cruelty.  "Not  leas  than  two  thousand  men,  women  and  children, 
were  indiscriminately  murdered  and  tortured  to  ileath,  and  barbarities  of  the 
most  hellish  magnitude  committed.  Massacre  itself  had  been  mercy,  if  it  could 
have  purchased  exemption  from  the  revolting  circumstances  with  which  it  was 
accompanied;  the  torture  of  unborn  infants  torn  from  their  bleeding  mothers, 
and  oast  upon  their  breasts;  rape  and  violence  of  even  young  girls  till  death 
closed  the  horrid  scene  of  suffering  and  shame.  The  theater  of  depredations  ex- 
tended from  Otter-tail  Laie  and  Fort  Abercrombie,  on  the  Hed  river,  to  the  Iowa 
boundeiT,  over  ft  front  of  200  miles,  and  from  the  western  boundary  of  the  staW, 
eastwardly,  to  its  heart,  at  Forest  City ;  an  area  of  20,000  square  miles.  Eight- 
een counties  were  depopulated ;  30,000  people  driven  from  their  homes,  and  milj- 
ions,  in  value,  destroyed.." 

"  The  parts  visited  by  the  Indians  was  one  common  scene  of  ruin  and  devasta- 
tion; but  very  few  houses  left  standing,  and  those  sacked  of  everything  worth  the 
trouble  to  steal  or  effort  to  deatroj — every  bed  and  mattrass,  every  blanket,  spread 
and  sheet,  every  article  of  wardrobe  taken,  every  trunk  broken  open  and  spoiled, 
every  article  of^  provision  carried  off,  every  horse  driven  away,  nearly  every  house 
burned  with  everything  in  it,  and  hundreds  of  famiiies  murdered  or  driven  into  a 
captivity  worse  than  death. 

Hardly  a  harvest  finished,  the  grain  uncut,  the  reaper  standing  where  the  horses 
were  taken  off  in  fright, or  by  the  Indians;  unbound,  the  rake  lying  on  thegmvel; 
unshocked,  unslacked,  every  harvest-field  trodden  under  foot,  and  every  corn-fleid 
ravaged  by  herds  of  cattle  howling  for  food,  where  no  hand  was  left  to  S'^*- 

"The  outraged  inhabitants  who  escaped,  wandered  over  the  prairies,  enduring 
hardships,  trials  and  sufferings  next  only  to  death  itself  One  little  boy.  Burton 
Eastlick,  less  than  ten  years  of  age,  alternately  carried  and  led  by  the  hand,  a 
younger  brother  of  five,  taking  every  precaution  lo  avoid  being  seen  for  eighty  miles 
to  Fort  Ridgely,  and  safely  arrived  there  with  him.  A  woman  witli  lier  three 
children  escaped  from  her  home  with  barely  their  lives.  The  youngest,  an  infant, 
she  carried  in  her  arms;  the  other  two  girls  walked  and  ran  painfully  along  by 
her  side,  through  the  tangled  brush  and  briar  vines.  They  lived  on  wild  plums 
and  berries,  and  when  these  were  gone  by  the  frost,  on  grape-tendrils  and  roots. 
They  coverted  like  a  brood  of  partridges,  trembling,  starving,  nearly  dead.  The 
infant  died.  The  mother  laid  its  body  under  a  plum-bush ;  scraped  together  a 
heap  of  dried  leaves  and  covered  it ;  placed  a  few  sticks  over  thera  to  prevent  the 
rude  winds  from  blowing  them  away ;  then,  looking  hastily  around  again,  fled 
with  her  remaining  ones.  It  was  seven  weeks  ere  they  were  found  and  rescued. 
Some  of  less  nerve  completely  lost  their  minds  by  the  first  fright,  and  wandered 
about  demented  through  the  thickets  until  found." 

A  military  force  was  hastily  set  on  foot  by  the  state  authorities  and 
placed  under  command  of  General  Sibley,  who  checked  the  massacre, 
rescued  the  white  prisoners — all  of  wliom  were  women  and  children — 
and,  having  beaten  the  Indians  in  two  battles,  at  Birch  Coolie  and 
Wood  Lake,  captured  2,000  of  them,  the  rest  being  scattered  as  fiigi- 
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tives  in  all  directions.  These  Indian  captives  were  subsequently  tried, 
and,  a  large  number  of  tliem  being  found  guilty,  were  sentenced  to 
be  hanged.  The  final  execution  of  the  law,  however,  was  only  car- 
ried out  on  thirty-eight  of  the  assassins.  The  damage  done  to  that 
portion  of  the  state  which  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre,  will  not  be 
recovered  for  years  to  come.  For  more  than  a  month  a  large  part  of 
the  population  of  Minnesota  were  fugitives  from  their  devastated 
homes,  and  dependent  on  the  charities  of  their  distant  neighbors,  and 
of  the  generous  people  of  other  states  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Writers  of  the  time  give  these  shocking  details  of  the  massacre  at 
the  Aower  Agency  and  vicinity. 

The  signal  had  been  given,  and  atmost  simultaneouBly  a  thouBand  xavage  wnr- 
whoopB  rent  the  air.  If  massacre  alone  had  been  their  aim,  not  one  from  the 
agency  would  scarce  have  escaped;  but  the  horses  in  the  barns,  the  plunder  in 
the  stores,  and  the  hopes  of  finding  whisky,  largely  diverted  the  savages  from  their 
murderous  work. 

Not  many  of  the  whites  had  yet  left  their  houses,  or  even  their  beds.  Some  of 
the  savages,  having  led  out  the  horses,  fired  the  barns.  Others  rushed  for  the 
stores  and  warehouse,  shooting  before  them  whomsoever  they  met,  by  the  road- 
aide,  before  doors,  or  behind  the  counters.  The  shelves  were  soon  emptied,  with 
the  aaaistance  of  the  squaws,  who  had  followed  for  the  purposes  of  plunder,  and 
the  spoil  carried  away  to  be  quarreled  over  among  themselves.  Barrels  were 
rolled  into  the  street,  boxes  tumbled  out,  and  the  buildings  enveloped  in  flaraes. 
Then  they  burst  into  the  mission  chapel,  boarding-house,  and  other  dwellings, 
tomahawk  in  hand.  Some  were  hewn  to  pieces  ere  they  had  scaree  left  their  beds ; 
others  received  their  death-wounds  leaping  from  windows  or  endeavoring  lo 
escape. 

But  who  can  tell  the  story  of  that  hour?  of  the  massacre  of  helpless  women 
and  children,  imploring  mercy  from  those  whom  their  own  hands  had  fed,  but 
whose  blood-dripping  hatchets  the  next  crashed  pitiou sly  through  their  flesh  and 
bone— of  the  abominations  too  hellish  to  rehearse^of  the  cruelties,  the  tortures, 
the  ehrioks  of  agony,  the  death-groans,  of  that  Hngle  hour  ?  The  few  that 
escaped  by  any  means  heard  enough,  saw  enough,  felt  enough  to  engage  their  ut- 
most powers.  Those  that  staid  behind  never  told  their  stj^rj.  From  house  to 
house  the  torch  soon  followed  the  hatchet;  the  flames  enveloped  alike  the  dead, 
dying  and  wounded.  Tired  of  butchery  in  detail  the  savages  fired  a  dwelling, 
and  In  it  burned  alive  a  mother  and  her  five  children ;  a  Tew  of  their  charred 
bones  were  afterward  found  among  the  ashes.  Some  escaped  through  back  duors, 
over  fields,  down  the  side  of  the  bluff  to  .the  river.  Those  fortunate  enough  got 
over  by  the  ferry  or  otherwise  hastened  with  utmost  speed  to  the  fort  Others  hid 
among  the  bushes,  in  hollow  logs  or  holes,  behind  stumps,  or  in  the  water.  Mad- 
dened with  unresisted  success — for  not  a  shot^  not  a  blow  had  yet  been  aimed  at 
them — with  fiendish  jells  the  Indians  followed  or  sought  new  victims  among  yet 
unsuspecting  settlers.  The  ferry  was  taken  possession  of,  the  ferry-mans  house, 
the  neighboring  stacks,  the  mills,  the  piles  of  lumber,  were  set  on  fire.  The 
ferry-man  himself,  tomahawked  before  his  own  door,  was  disemboweled,  his  head, 
bands  and  feet  chopped  ofi'  and  inserted  in  the  cavity.  They  overtook  a  boy  try- 
ing to  escape.  Tearing  ofl'  every  thread  of  clothing,  they  pricked  and  pierced 
him  with  their  blunt-headed  javelins,  laughing  at  and  mimicking  his  agony  till 
death  came  to  his  relief.  Narcis  Gerrain,  as  they  entered,  Jeaped  from  the  mill- 
window  for  the  river ;  ere  he  had  reached  it  of  three  shots  they  fired  at  him  two 
pierced  his  breast.  He  swam  across,  almost  drowned.  Four  days  he  went  with- 
out food,  and  after  dragging  himself,  more  dead  than  alive,  through  woods  and 
swamps,  for  sixty-five  miles,  was  found  by  a  party  of  refugees  and  carried  to  Hen- 
derson. Passiug  a  stiok  through  both  ankles  of  a  woman,  they  dragged  her  over 
the  prairie,  till,  from  that  alone,  torn  and  mangled,  she  died. 

Those  who  escaped  spread  the  alarm.     As  tbey  heard  it  the  people  fled  preoip- 
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itfttelj,  scarce  knowing  whither  they  went.  After  ttiem  the  Indians  fnlloweii 
throuf;hout  the  entire  line  of  settlements,  over  a  frontier  of  hundreds  of  luiles. 
eomioittinjr  suuh  barharities  as  coaid  scarce  be  exceeded  if  all  hell  were  turned 
loose.  Nut  far  from  the  agency  a  few  families  of  settlers  had  eongregftted.  The 
Indiana  iH-erluok  them.  The  first  vollej  killed  the  few  men  among  them.  'I'he 
defenseless,  helpless  women  and  children,  huddled  together  in  the  wagons,  bend 
ing  down  their  heads,  and  drawing  over  them  still  closer  their  shawls.  "  Cut- 
Nose,"  while  two  others  held  the  horses,  leaped  into  a  wagon  that  contained 
eleven,  mostly  children,  and  deliberately  in  cold  blood  tomahawked  them  all- 
cleft  open  the  head  of  each,  while  the  others,  stupefied  with  horror,  powerless 
with  fright,  as  they  heard  the  heavy,  dull  blows  crash  and  tear  through  flesh  and 
bones,  awaited  their  turn.  Taking  an  infant  from  its  mother's  arniB,  before  her 
eyes,  with  a  bolt  from  one  of  the  wagons,  they  riveted  it  through  its  body  to  the 
fence,  and  left  it  there  to  die,  writhing  in  ^ony.  After  holding  for  a  while  the 
mother  before  this  agonizing  spectacle,  they  chopped  off  her  arms  and  legs  and 
left  her  to  bleed  to  death.  Thus  they  butehered  twenty-flve  within  a  quarter  of 
an  acre.  Kicking  the  bodies  out  of  the  wagons  they  filled  them  with  plunder 
from  the  burning  houses,  and  sending  h  m  biek  pu  1  d  nf  ther  adventures. 
They  overtook  other  parties,  killed  all  the  m  n  and  h  Id  n  and  led  away  the 
young  women  and  girls  captive  for  fates  w  rs  than  death  One  family  of  a  son 
and  daughter,  and  their  parents,  rec  d  th  ala  m  Bef  they  had  time  to 
escape  they  heard  the  war-whoop,  and  saw  du  ky  f  m  pp  a  h  lie  door.  The 
father  fired  a  shot  at  them  through  the  «  nd  w  B  f  e  he  had  time  to  load 
again  the  Indians  broke  in;  the  fara  ly  u  hed  ut  Ij  the  ba  k  way,  but  before 
they  had  gone  many  yards  the  father,  m  th  an  1  s  n  w  e  k  II  d.  The  daughter, 
seeing  herself  alone,  fell  likewise,  and  holding  her  breath  feigned  heraelf  dead. 
The  savajjes  came  up  and  commenced  hacking  and  mutilating  the  bodies.  Seis- 
ing the  girl  by  her  feet  they  began  to  drag  her  off  As  she  instantly  made  an  ef- 
fort to  adjust  heraelf,  they  took  her  and  sent  her  back  with  the  others  they  had 
captured.  Only  those  that  might  serve  their  base  passions  were  saved,  the  rest 
were  shot  down  and  butchered  or  tortured  to  death  by  inches. 

One  incident,  if  poasiLIc,  more  horrible  than  any  other,  waa  perpe- 
trated on  a  member  of  the  Sehwandt  family.  All  liad  been  murdered 
but  a  eon  of  Mr.  Schwandt,  aged  thirteen  years.  He  was  beaten  by 
the  Indiana  until  dead,  as  was  supposed  ;  but  he  lived  to  relate  the  en- 
tire incidents  of  the  tragedy.  This  boy  8aw  his  married  sister,  Mrs. 
Waltz,  who  was  endenie,  cut  open,  the  child  taken  alive  from  the 
mother,  and  nailed  to  a  tree  in  the  yard.  It  struggled  some  time  af- 
ter the  nails  were  driven  through  it ! 

Mrs.  Justina  Kreiger,  in  her  narrative,  relates  some  shocking  inci- 
dents. She  was,  with  a  party  of  others,  men,  women  and  children, 
fleeing  with  their  teams,  and  for  safety,  to  Fort  Eidgely,  when  they 
were  overtaken  on  the  road  by  a  band  of  Sioux,  and  most  of  them 
butchered.  After  relating  how  she  saw  her  husband  shot,  she  contin- 
ues: 

I  now  determined  to  jump  out  of  the  wagon  and  die  beside  my  husband ;  but 
as  t  was  standing  op  to  jump,  I  was  shot;  seventeen  buckshot  entering  my  body. 
I  then  fell  back  into  the'  wagon  bos.  I  had  eight  children  in  the  wagon  bed,  and 
one  in  a  shawl ;  all  my  own  children,  or  my  step  children.  All  that  I  tlien  knew 
was  the  fact  that  I  was  seized  by  an  Indian  and  very  roughly  dragged  from  the 
wagon,  and  that  the  wagon  was  drawn  over  my  body  and  ankles.  1  remained  on 
the  field  of  massacre,  and  in  the  place  where  I  fell  until  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock 
at  night,  unconscious  of  passing  events.  At  this  time  of  night,  I  arose  from  the 
field  of  the  dead,  with  a  feeble  ability  to  move  at  all. 

I  soon  heard  the  tread  of  savage  men,  speaking  the  Sioux  language.  They  came 
near  and  proved  to  be  two  savages  only.  These  two  went  over  the  field  esamin- 
ing  the  dead  bodies,  to  rob  them  of  what  remained  upon  them.     They  soon  came 
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to  me,  kicked  me,  then  felt  my  pulse,  first  on  the  right  hand,  then  on  the  left,  and 
to  he  sure,  felt  for  the  pulsation  of  the  heart.  I  remainfid  silent,  hoWing  my 
hreath.  They  probably  supposed  me  dead.  Thej  conTeraed  in  Sioux  for  a  met- 
ment  I  shut  my  eyes,  and  awaited  what  eiae  was  to  befall  me  with  a  shudder. 
The  next  moment,  a  sharp  pointed  knife  was  felt  at  my  throat,  then  passing  down- 
ward to  the  lower  portion  of  the  abdomen,  cutting  not  only  the  clothing  entirely 
from  the  body,  but  actually  penetrating  the  flesh,  making  but  a  silj^ht  wound  on 
the  chest,  but  at  the  nit  of  tiie  stomach  entering  the  body  and  laying  it  open  to 
the  intestines  themselTes.  My  arms  were  then  taken  separately  out  of  the  cloth- 
ing. I  was  seized  rudely  by  the  hair  and  hurled  headlong  to  the  ground,  entirely 
naked.  How  long  I  was  unconscious  1  can  not  imagine,  yet  I  think  it  was  not  a 
great  while;  when  I  came  to  I  beheld  one  of  the  most  horrible  sights  I  had  ever 
Been  in  the  person  of  myself  1  saw  also  these  two  sarages  about  two  rods  off;  a 
light  from  the  north,  probably  the  aurora,  enabled  me  to  see  objects  at  some  dia- 
tanco.  At  the  same  time  I  discovered  my  own  condition,  I  saw  one  of  these  in- 
human savages  seize  Wilhelmina  Kitiman,  my  neice,  yet  alive,  hold  her  up  by 
the  foot,  her  head  downward,  her  clothes  falling  over  her  head ;  while  holding  her 
there  by  one  hand,  in  the  other  he  grasped  a  knife,  with  which  he  hastily  cut  the 
flesh  around  one  of  the  lep,  close  to  the  body,  and  then  by  twisting  and  wrench- 
ing broke  the  ligaments  and  bone,  until  the  limb  was  entirely  severed  from  the 
body.  The  chiH  screamed  frantically,  0  God  I  0  God  I  when  the  limb  was  o£E 
The  child  thus  mutilated  was  thrown  down  on  the  ground,  stripped  of  her  cloth- 
ing and  left  to  die.  The  other  children  of  Paul  Kitzman  were  then  taken  along 
with  the  Indians,  crying  most  piteously.  I  now  laid  down,  and  for  some  hours 
knew  nothing  more. 

An  interesting  description  ia  given  of  the  Indian  prisoners,  by  a 
gentleman  who  saw  them  at  South  Bend.     He  writ«a  : 

They  are  confined  in  strong  log  prisons,  and  closely  guarded,  not  so  much  to 
prevent  their  escape  as  to  secure  them  from  the  vengeance  of  the  outrilged  settlers. 
They  are  the  most  hideous  wretches  that  I  have  ever  seen ;  I  have  been  in  the 
prisons  of  Singapore,  where  the  Malay  pirates  are  confined— the  Dyacks,  who  are 
the  most  ferocious  and  bloody -thirsty  of  their  kind— but  they  are  mild  and  hu- 
mane in  their  appearance,  compared  to  these  Sioui  warriors.  Quite  an  incident 
occured  while  I  was  there:  A  boy  who  had  escaped,  after  seeing  the  murder  of 
liis  mother  and  sistors,  was  brought  in  to  look  at  the  prisoners  and,  if  possible,  to 
tndentify  them.  One  of  the  friendly  Indians,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by 
his  braveiy  and  humanity,  aoeompanied  the  party  to  act  as  interpreter.  When 
we  entered  the  log  house  that  served  for  a  prison,  the  captives  were  mostly  crouched 
on  the  floor,  but  one  of  them  arose  and  confrontod  us  with  a  defiant  scowl.  An- 
other, supporting  himself  on  his  arm,  surveyed  the  party  with  a  look  like  a  tiger 
about  to  spring.  The  boy  advanced  boldly,  and  pointed  him  out  without  hesi- 
tancy. Subsequent  investigation  showed  that  this  wretch  had  murdered  eleven 
Sersons.  The  boy's  eyes  flashed  as  he  told  the  sickening  tale  of  his  mother's  mur- 
er,  and  the  spectators  could  scarcely  refrain  from  killing  the  wretch  on  the  spot 
He  never  relaied  his  sullen  glare,  and  seemed  perfectly  indiflTerent  when  told  of 
his  identification  by  the  interpreter. 

The  closing  scene  in  this  fearful  tragedy,  the  execution  of  the  thirty- 
eight  condemned,  at  Mankato,  Friday,  December  26th,  is  thus  de 
Bcribed.  Several  of  them  smoked  their  pipes  during  the  reading  of  the 
death  warrant ;  and  but  little  emotion  was  manifested. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  ordinance  of  baptism  was  solemnized  by  the  Catholio 
priests  present,  and  received  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  condemned  bome 
of  them  entored  into  the  ceremony  with  an  apparently  earnest  feeling,  and  an  in- 
tolligent  sense  of  its  solemn  character.  All  seemed  resigned  to  their  fate,  and 
depressed  in  spirits.  Most  of  those  not  participating  in  the  ceremony  sat  motion- 
less, and  more  like  statutes  than  living  men. 

On  Friday  morning,  we  accompanied  the  Rev.  Father  Eavous  to  the  prison  of 
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tha  condemned.  lie  spoke  to  them  of  their  condition  and  fate,  and  in  such  f«rmB 
m  the  devoted  priest  only  can  speak.  He  tried  to  infuse  them  with  courage — 
hade  them  to  hold  out  bravely  and  be  strong,  and  to  show  no  sign  of  fear.  While 
Father  Ravous  was  speaking  to  them,  old  Taioo  broke  out  in  a  death-wail,  in 
which  one  after  another  joined,  until  the  prison-room  waa  filled  with  a  wild,  un- 
earthly plaint,  which  was  neither  of  despair  nor  grief,  but  rather  a  parosjBiu  of 
eavage  passion,  most  impressive  to  witness  and  startling  to  hear,  even  by  those 
who  understood  the  language  of  the  music  only.  During  the  lulls  of  their  death 
Bong  they  would  resume  their  pipes,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  mut- 
ter, or  the  rattling  of  their  chains,  they  sat  motionless  and  impassive,  until  one 
among  the  elder  would  break  out  in  the  wild  wail,  when  all  would  join  again 
in  the  solemn  preparation  for  death. 

Following  this,  the  Kev,  Dr.  Wiiliamson  addressed  them  in  their  native  tongue ; 
after  which,  they  broke  out  again  in  their  song  of  death.  This  last  was  thrilling 
beyond  expression.  The  trembling  voices,  the  forms  shaking  with  passionate  emo- 
tion, the  haJf-nttered  words  through  the  teeth,  all  made  up  a  scene  which  no  one 
saw  can  ever  forget.  The  influence  of  the  wild  musio  of  their  death-song  upon 
them  was  almost  magical  Their  whole  manner  changed  after  they  had  closed 
their  sinking,  and  an  air  of  cheerful  unconcern  marked  all  of  them.  It  seemed 
as  if,  during  their  passionate  wailing,  they  had  passed  in  spirit  through  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  already  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  pleasant  hunting- 
grounds  beyond.  As  their  friends  came  about  them,  they  bade  them  cheerful 
iarewolls,  and,  in  some  cases,  there  would  be  peals  of  laughter,  as  they  were 
wished  pleasant  journeys  to  the  spirit-land.  They  bestowed  their  pipes  upon  their 
favorites,  and,  so  far  as  they  had,  gave  keepsake  trinkets  to  all. 

They  had  evidently  taken  great  pains  to  make  themselves  presentable  for. their 
last  appearance  on  the  stage  of  life.  Jlost  of  them  had  littie  pocket  mirrors,  and, 
before  they  were  bound,  employed  themselves  in  patting  on  the  Gnishing  touches 
of  paint,  and  arranging  their  hair  according  to  the  Indian  mode.  All  had  reli- 
gious emblems,  mostly  crosses,  of  fine  gilt  or  steel,  and  these  were  displayed  with  all 
the  prominence  of  an  exquisite  or  a  religieuse.  Manv  were  painted  in  war  style, 
with  bands  and  beads  and  feathers,  and  were  decked  as  gayly  as  for  a  festival. 
They  expressed  a  desire  to  shake  hands  with  the  reporters,  who  were  to  write 
about  how  they  looked  and  acted,  and  with  the  artist  who  was  to  picture  their 
appearance.  This  privilege  was  allowed  them.  The  hands  of  some  were  of  the 
natural  warmth,  while  those  of  others  were  eold  as  ice.  Nearly  all,  on  shaking 
hands,  would  point  their  fingers  to  the  sk^,  and  say,  as  plainly  as  they  could,  "  Me 
going  up !  "  White  Day  told  us  it  was  Little  Crow  who  got  them  into  the  scrape, 
and  now  they  had  to  die  for  it.  One  said  there  was  a  Great  Spirit  above  who 
would  take  him  home,  and  that  he  should  die  happy.  Thus  the  time  passed  dur- 
ing the  tying  of  hands,  and  striking  o£f  the  manicles. 

At  a  little  after  nine  o'clock,  j.  it.,  the  Rev,  Father  Ravoux  entered  the  prison 
again,  to  perform  the  closing  religious  exercises.  The  guard  fell  back  aa  he  came 
in,  the  Indians  ranging  themselves  around  the  room.  The  Father  addressed  tha 
condemned  at  some  length,  and  appeared  much  afiected.  He  then  kneeled  on  the 
floor  in  their  midst,  and  prayed  with  them,  all  following  and  uniting  with  him  in 
an  audible  voice.  They  appeared  like  a  different  race  of  beings  while  going 
through  these  religious  exercises.  Their  voices  were  low  and  humble,  and  every 
exhibition  of  Indian  bravado  was  banished. 

While  Father  Ravoux  was  speaking  to  the  Indians,  and  repeating,  for  the  hun- 
dredth time,  his  urgent  request,  that  they  must  think  to  the  last  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
before  whom  they  were  about  to  appear.  Provost  Marshal  Bedfield  entered  and 
whispered  a  word  in  the  ear  of  the  good  priest,  who  immediately  said  a  word  or 
two  in  French  to  Milord,  a  halfbreed,  who  repeated  it  in  Dakota  to  the  Indians, 
who  were  all  lying  down  around  the  prison.  In  a  moment  every  Indian  stood 
erect,  and,  as  the  Provost  Marshal  opened  the  door,  they  fell  in  behind  him  with 
tbe  greatest  alacrity.  Indeed,  a  notice  of  release,  pardon,  or  reprieve  could  not 
have  induced  them  to  leave  the  eel!  with  more  apparent  willingness  than  this  call 
to  death.    At  the  foot  of  ihe  steps  there  waa  no  delay.    Captain  Redfield  mounted 
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the  drop,  at  the  head,  and  the  Indians  crowded  after  him,  oa  if  it  were  a  race  to 
Bee  which  would  get  up  first.  Thej  actually  crowded  on  each  other  s  heela,  and, 
as  they  eot  to  the  top,  each  took  his  position,  without  any  aasietanco  from  those 
who  were  detailed  for  that  purpose.  They  still  kept  up  a  mournful  wail,  and  oo- 
oasionally  there  would  be  a  piercing  Boream.  'fhe  ropes  were  soon  arranged 
around  tieir  necka,  not  the  least  resiBtance  being  offered.  The  white  caps,  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  top  of  their  heads,  were  now  drawn  down  over  their  faces, 
shutting  out  forever  the  light  of  day  from  their  eyes.  Then  ensued  a  scene  that 
can  hardly  be  described,  and  which  can  never  he  forgotten.  All  joined  in  shoutr 
ing  and  singing,  as  it  appeared  to  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  language.  Ihe 
toies  seemed  somewhat  discordant,  and  yet  there  was  harmony  in  it  Have  the 
moment  of  cutting  the  rope,  it  was  the  most  thrilling  moment  of  the  awful  scene. 
And  it  was  not  their  voices  alone,  'fheir  bodies  swayed  to  and  fro,  and  their 
every  limb  seemed  to  be  keeping  time.  The  drop  trembled  and  shook  as  if  all 
were  dancing.  The  most  touching  scene  on  the  drop  was  their  attempts  to  grasp 
each  others  hands,  fettered  as  they  were.  They  were  very  close  to  each  other, 
and  many  succeeded.  Three  or  four  in  a  row  were  hand  in  hand,  and  all  hands 
swaying  up  and  down  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  their  voices.  One  old  man  reached 
out  each  sHe,  but  could  not  grasp  a  hand.  Hia  struggles  were  piteous,  and  affected 
many  beholders.  ,    ,     ,  ,    ^  il  ■      ■     ■ 

We  were  informed  by  those  who  understand  the  language,  that  their  singing 
and  shouting  was  only  to  sustain  each  other— that  there  was  nothing  defiant  in 
their  last  moments,  and  that  no  "death-song,"  strictly  speaking,  was  chanted  on  the 
gallows.  Each  one  shouted  hia  own  name,  and  called  on  the  name  of  his  friend, 
saying  in  substance,  "  I'm  here  I  "  "  I'm  here  I "  Captain  Burt  hastily  scanned 
all  the  arraneementa  for  the  execution,  and  motioned  to  Major  Brown,  the  signal 
officer,  that  ^1  was  ready.  There  was  one  tap  of  the  drum,  almost  drowned  by 
the  voices  of  the  Indians— another,  and  the  stays  of  the  drop  were  knocked  away, 
the  ropB  cut,  and,  with  a  crash,  down  came  the  drop.  The  cutting  of  the  rope 
was  assigned  to  William  J.  Duly,  of  Lake  Shetck,  who  had  three  children  killed, 
and  his  wife  and  two  children  captured.  ,  ,    ,„ 

There  was  no  struggling  by  any  of  the  Indians  for  the  space  ol  hall  a  minuta 
The  only  movemenla  were  the  natural  vibrations  occasioned  by  the  fall  After 
the  lapse  of  a  minute  several  drew  up  their  legs  once  or  twice,  and  there  waa 
some  movement  of  the  arms.  One  Indian,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  minutea, 
breathed,  hut  the  rope  was  better  adjusted,  and  life  was  soon  estinot.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  speak  of  the  awful  sight  of  thirty-eight  human  beings  suspended  in 
the  air     Imagination  will  readily  supply  what  we  refrain  from  describing. 

After  the  bodies  had  hung  for  about  half  an  hour,  the  physicians  of  the  several 
regiments  present  examined  the  bodies  and  reported  that  life  waa  estinct.  Soon 
after,  several  United  States  mule-teams  appeared,  when  the  bodiea  were  taken 
down  and  dumped  into  the  wagons  without  much  ceremony,  and  were  carried 
down  to  the  sand-bar  in  front  of  the  city,  and  were  all  buried  in  the  same  hola. 
The  half-breeds  were  buried  in  one  corner  of  the  hole,  so  that  they  can  be  dimn- 
terred  by  their  friends.  ,    ,         ,       .  ^    ,^    a 

l-^ery  thing  was  conducted  in  the  most  orderly  and  quiet  manner.  Aa  the  drop 
fell,  the  oitiaens  could  not  repress  a  shout  of  exultation,  in  which  the  soldiers 
jointed.  A  boy-soldier,  who  stood  beside  us,  had  his  mother  and  brothers  and 
sisters  killed :  his  face  was  pale  and  quivering,  but  he  gave  a  shout  of  righteous 
eiultation  when  the  drop  felt  ,     ,      ,    .        .   .  .      .       n 

The  peopie,  who  had  gathered  in  great  crowds,  and  who  had  maintained  a  de- 
cree of  order  that  had  not  been  anticipated,  quietly  dispersed  as  the  wagons  bore 
tiie  bodies  of  the  murderers  off  to  burial.  Few,  we  take  it,  who  witnessed  the 
awful  scene,  will  voluntarily  look  upon  its  like  again. 
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Iowa  derived  its  name  from  the  Iowa  Indians  who  irere  located  on  the 
Iowa  River.  They  at  last  hecame  incorportfid  with  other  tribes,  pmcipally 
among  the  Sauks,  or  Sacs  and  b  oses. 
These  tribes  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  hunters  of  any  on  the 
borders  of  the  Mississippi  or  Missouri. 
At  the  time  the  first  white  traders 
went  among  them,  their  practice  was 
to  leave  their  villages  as  soon  as  their 
corn  and  heana  were  ripe  and  secured, 
to  go  on  to  their  wintering  grounds,  it 
being  previously  determined  in  coun- 
cil on  what  particular  ground  eaeh 
party  should  hunt.  The  old  men, 
women,  and  children  embarked  in 
canoes ;  the  young  men  went  by  land 
with  their  horses ;  and  on  their  arri- 
val, they  commenced  their  winter's 
hunt,  which  lasted  about  three 
months.  In  the  month  of  April, 
they  returned  to  their  villages  to  cul- 
tivate their  lands,  Iowa  was  origin- 
Louisiana.  The  first  white  settlement 
de'atDnbVque. ""  As  early  as  1800,  there  were  mines  of  lead  worked 
at  this  place  by  the  natives,  assisted  by  JuHen  Dubuque,  an  Indian  trader 
who  had  adopted  their  habits,  married  into  their  tribe,  and  hecame  a  great  chief 
amonE  them.  In  1830,  a  war  among  the  Indians  themselves  wascarned  on  with 
savage  barbarity.  Some  10  or  12  Sac  and  Fox  chiefs,  with  their  party,  were 
EoinI  to  Prairie  du  Chien  from  Dubuque,  to  attend  a  treaty  conference  with 
the  U  S  commissioners,  when  they  were  attacked  at  Cassville  Island  by  a 
large  war  party  of  the  Sioux,  and  literally  cut  to  pieces,  only  two  of  all  their 
number  escaping.  The  tribe,  now  in  greatconfusion  and  alarm  left  Du- 
bnaue  mostly  never  to  return,  leaving  the  mines  and  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try vacant,  and  open  to  settlement,  as  when  occupied  by  them,  they  would 
allow  no  one  to  intrude  upon  their  lands.  In  June  of  this  year,  Mr.  _L,  H. 
Langwortby,  accompanied  by  his  elder  brother,  crossed  the  Mississippi  m  a 
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canoe,  swimming  tbeir  horses  by  its  sicle,  and  landed  for  the  first  time  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  stream.  Soon  after  this,  a  number  of  miners  crossed  over 
the  river,  possessed  themselves  of  these  vacant  lands,  and  commenced  suc- 
cessful mining  operations.  "  This  was  the  first  flow  or  the  first  tide  of  eiv- 
iliuation  in  Iowa."  The  miners,  however,  were  soon  driven  off  bj  Capt. 
Zachary  Taylor,  then  commanding  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  a  military  force 
stationed  at  Dubuque  til!  1832,  when  the  "Black  Hawk  War"  commenced. 
Aftjjr  the  Indians  were  defeated  the  miners  returned. 

Until  as  late  as  the  year  1832,  the  whole  territory  north  of  the  state 
of  jMissouri  was  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  Indians.  Af^er  the 
Indiana  were  defeated  at  the  buttle  of  the  Bad  Ax,  in  Wisconsin,  Aug., 
1832,  partly  to  indemnify  the  government  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes  ceded  to  the  United  States  a  strip  of  country  west  of  tha 
Mississippi,  extending  nearly  300  miles  N.  of  Missouri,  and  60  miles  wide, 
commonly  called  the  "£lack  Hawk  Purchase."  Further  purchases  were 
made  in  1836  and  1837;  and  in  1842,  by  a  treaty  concluded  by  Gov.  Cham- 
bers, a  tract  of  about  Ji/leeti  million  acres  was  purchased  of  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  for  one  million  of  dollars.  This  tract,  comprising  some  of  the  finest 
counties  of  the  state,  is  known  as  the  "  New  Purchase." 

The  Pottowatomies,  who  inhabited  the  south-western  corner  of  the  state, 
and  the  Winnebagoes,  who  oocnpied  the  "Neutral  Ground,"  a  strip  of  coun- 
try on  the  northern  borders,  have  been  recently  peaceably  removed,  and  the 
Indian  title  has  thus  become  extinct  within  the  limits  of  Iowa.  The  terri- 
tory now  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  state  was  a  part  of  the  Missouri 
Territory  from  1804  to  1821,  hut  after  that  was  placed  successively  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  Territories.  The  following  conclud- 
ing details  of  its  history  are  from  Monette : 

"  The  first  white  settlement  in  the  Black  Hawk  Purchase  was  made  near 
the  close  of  the  year  1832,  at  Fort  Madison,  by  a  colony  introduced  by 
Zaehariah  Hawkins,  Benjamin  Jennings,  and  others. 

In  the  summer  of  1835,  the  town-plat  of  'Fort  Madison '  was  laid  ofF  by 
Gen.  John  H.  Knapp  and  Col.  Nathaniel  Knapp,  the  first  lots  in  which  were 
exposed  to  sale  early  in  the  year  1836.  The  second  settlement  was  made 
in  1833,  at  Burlington,  seventy-nine  miles  below  Rock  Island.  About  the 
Bame  time  the  city  of  Dubuque,  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  above 
St.  Louis,  received  its  first  Anglo-American  population.  Before  the  close  of 
the  year  1833,  settlements  of  less  note  were  commenced  at  many  other  points 
near  the  western  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  within  two  hundred  miles  of  the 
northern  limits  of  the  state  of  Missouri.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1834, 
that  Aaron  Street,  a  member  of  the  '  Society  of  Friends,'  and  son  of  the 
AaronStreet  who  emigrated  from  Salem,  in  New  Jersey,  founded  the  first 
Salemin  Ohio,  and  subsequently  the  first  Salem  in  Indiana,  on  a  tour  of  ex- 
ploration to  the  Iowa  country,  in  search  of  'a  new  home,"  selected  the  'beau- 
tiful prairie  eminence  '  south  of  Skunk  River  as  the  site  of  another  Salem  in 
the  'Far  West.'  In  his  rambles  thirty  miles  west  of  Burlington;  over  the 
uninhabited  regions,  in  all  their  native  loveliness,  he  was  impressed  with  the 
great  advantages  presented  by  the  'beautiful  and  fertile  prairie  country, 
which  abounded  in  groves  of  tail  forest  trees,  and  was  watered  by  crystal 
streams  flowing  among  the  variagated  drapery  of  the  blooming  prairies.' 
Transported  with  the  prospect,  the  venerable  patriarch  exclaimed,  '  Now  have 
mine  eyes  beheld  a  country  teeming  with  every  good  thing,  and  hither  will 
I  come,  with  my  children  and  my  children's  children,  and  my  flocks  and 
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herds ;  and  oar  dwelling-place  shall  be  called  '  Salem,'  after  the  peaceful  city 
of  our  fathers.' 

Next  year  witnessed  the  commeTi cement  of  the  town  of  Salem,  on  the 
frontier  region  of  the  Black  Hawk  Purchase,  the  first  Quaker  settlement  in 
I  w  F  years  afterward  this  colony  in  the  vicinity  of  Salem  numbered 
n      ly  thousand  souls,  comprising  many  patriarchs  bleached    by  the 

n  w     f       enty  winters,  with  their  descendants  to  the  third  and  fourth  gen- 

t  n  "^  oh  was  the  first  advance  of  the  Anglo-American  population 
w  t  f  th  Upper  Mississippi,  within  the  'District  of  Iowa,'  which,  before 
th  1  e  f  the  year  1834,  contained  nearly  five  thousand  white  inhabitants. 
M  t  m  ,  for  the  convenience  of  temporary  government,  the  settlements 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  extending  more  than  one  hundred  miles  north  of  the 
Des  Moines  River,  had  been  by  congress  erected  into  the  'District  of  Iowa,' 
and  attached  to  the  District  of  Wisconsin,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Michigan  Territory. 

The  District  of  Iowa  remained,  with  the  District  of  Wisconsin,  attached 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Michigan  Territory,  until  the  latter  had  assumed  an 
independent  state  government  in  1836,  when  the  District  of  Wisconsin 
was  erected  into  a  separate  government,  known  as  the  Wisconsin  Territory, 
exercising  jurisdiction  over  the  District  of  Iowa,  then  comprised  in  two 
large  counties,  designated  as  the  counties  of  Des  Moines  and  Dubuque.  The 
aggregate  population  of  these  counties  in  1836  was  10,531  persons.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  District  of  Iowa  became  noted  throughout  the  west  for 
its  extraordinary  beauty  and  fertility,  and  the  great  advantages  which  it  af- 
forded to  agricultural  enterprize. 

Already  the  pioneer  emigrants  had  overrun  the  first  Black  Hawk  Purchase, 
and  were  advancing  upon  the  Indian  country  west  of  the  boundary  line. 
Settlements  continued  to  extend,  emigration  augmented  the  population,  and 
land-offices  were  established  at  Dubuque  and  Burlington  for  the  sale  of  such 
lands  as  were  surveyed. 

Meantime,  the  District  of  Iowa,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1838,  had 
been  subdivided  into  sixteen  counties,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  22,860 
souls,  distributed  sparsely  over  the  whole  territory  to  which  the  Indian  title 
had  been  extinguished.  The  same  year,  on  the  4th  of  July,  agreeably  to 
the  provisions  of  an  act  of  congress,  approved  June  12,  1838,  the  District 
of  Iowa  was  erectod  into  an  independent  territorial  government,  known  aa 
the  '  Territory  of  Iowa.'  The  first  'territorial  governor  and  superintendent 
of  Indian  affairs '  was  Robert  Lucas,  formerly  governor  of  Ohio,  with  James 
Clark  secretary  of  the  territory.  Charles  Mason  was  chief  justice  of  the 
superior  court,  and  judge  of  the  first  judicial  district;  Joseph  Williams  was 
judge  in  the  second  district;  and  Thomas  S.  Wilson  in  the  third.  The  first 
delegate  elected  by  the  people  to  represent  them  in  congress  was  Augustus 
C.  Dodge. 

The  Iowa  Territory,  as  first  organized,  comprised  '  all  that  region  of  coun- 
try north  of  Missouri,  which  lies  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  of  a 
line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  northern 
hmit  of  the  United  States.' 

The  first  general  assembly  of  the  Iowa  Territory  made  provision  for  the 
permanent  seat  of  government,  On  the  first  of  May,  1839,  the  beautiful 
spot  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  '  City  of  Iowa'  was  selected. 

During  the  year  1839,  emigration  from  New  England,  and  from  New  York 
by  way  of  the  lake  route  from  Bufialo  te  the  ports  on  the  western  shore  of 
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Lake  Michigan,  and  from  Ohio,  Incliana,  and  Illinois,  began  to  set  strongly 
into  the  Iowa  Territory,  and  numerous  colonies  advanced  to  settle  the  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  lands  on  Loth  aides  of  the  Des  Moines  River  and  its  numer- 
ous tributaries,  as  well  as  those  upon  the  small  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi 
for  two  hundred  miles  above. 

Population  increased  in  a  remarkable  manner;  aided  by  the  unbounded 
faeilitieB  of  steam  navigation,  both  on  the  great  laies  and  upon  the  lai^a 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  the  emigration  to  the  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  Ter- 
ritories was  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  western  colonization.  The  cen- 
Bus  of  1840  exhibited  the  entire  population  of  Iowa  Territory  at  43,017  per- 
sons, and  that  of  the  Wisconsin  Territory  at  30,945  persons. 

Such  had  been  the  increase  of  emigration  previous  to  1843,  that  the  legis- 
lature of  Iowa  made  formal  application  for  authority  to  adopt  a  state  consti- 
tution. At  the  following  session  of  congress,  an  act  was  passed  to  '  enable 
the  people  of  the  Iowa  Territory  to  form  a  state  government.'  A  conven- 
tion assembled  in  September,  and  on  the  7th  of  October,  1844,  adopted  a 
constitution  for  the  proposed  '  state  of  Iowa ;'  it  being  the  fourth  state  organ- 
ized within  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Louisiana. 

By  the  year  1844,  the  population  of  Iowa  had  increased  to  81,921  persons; 
yet  the  people  were  subjected  to  disappointment  in  the  contemplated  change  of 
government.  The  constitution  adopted  by  the  convention  evinced  the  pi'o- 
gress  of  republican  feeling,  and  the  strong  democratic  tendency  so  prominent 
in  all  the  new  states.  The  constitution  for  Iowa  extended  the  right  of  suf- 
frage to  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  had  resided 
six  months  In  the  state,  and  one  month  in  the  county,  previous  to  his  appli- 
cation for  the  right  of  voting.  The  judiciary  were  all  to  be  elected  by  the 
people  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  all  other  officers,  both  civil  and  milita- 
ry, were  to  be  elected  by  the  people  at  stated  periods.  Chartered  monopolies 
were  not  tolerated,  and  no  act  of  incorporation  was  permitted  to  remain  in 
force  more  than  tvrenty  years,  unless  it  were  designed  for  public  improve- 
ments or  literary  purposes;  and  the  personal  as  wel!  as  the  real  esbite  of  the 
members  of  all  corporations  was  liable  for  the  debts  of  the  same.  The  leg- 
islature was  prohibited  from  creating  any  debt  in  the  name  of  the  state  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  unless  it  were  for  defense  in  case  of 
war,  invasion,  or  insurrection ;  and  in  such  case,  the  bill  creating  the  debt 
should,  at  the  same  time,  provide  the  ways  and  means  for  its  redemption. 
Such  were  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  first  constitution  adopted 
for  the  state  of  Iowa.  Yet  the  state  was  not  finally  organized  under  this 
constitution,  and  the  people  of  Iowa  remained  under  the  territorial  form  of 
government  until  the  close  of  the  year  1846. 

The  constitution  of  Iowa  having  been  approved  by  congress,  an  act  was 
passed  March  3, 1845,  for  the  admission  of  the  'state  of  Iowa'  into  the  Fed- 
eral Union  simultaneously  with  the  '  state  of  Florida,'  upon  the  condition  that 
the  people  of  Iowa,  at  a  subsequent  general  election,  assent  to  the  restricted 
limits  imposed  by  congress,  in  order  to  conform  with  the  general  area  of 
other  western  states;  but  the  people  of  Iowa  refused  to  ratify  the  restricted 
limits  prescribed  for  the  new  state,  a  majority  of  nearly  two  thousand  in  the 
popular  vote  having  rejected  the  terms  of  admission.  Hence  Iowa  remained 
under  the  territorial  government  until  the  beginning  of  1846,  when  the  peo- 
ple, through  their  legislature,  acquiesced  in  the  prescribed  limits,  and  con- 
gress authorized  the  formation  of  another  constitution,  preparatory  to  the 
admission  of  Iowa  into  the  Union. 
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The  people  of  Iowa,  in  1846,  assented  to  the  restriction  of  limits,  and  the 
formation  of  a  territorial  government  over  the  remaining  waste  territory  lying 
north  and  west  of  the  iimits  prescribed  by  congress.  Petitions,  with  numer- 
ous signatures,  demanded  the  proposed  restriction  by  the  organization  of  a 
separate  territory  to  be  de«  gnated  and  known  as  the'Dacotah  Territory,' 
comprising  the  Ind  an  territory  beyond  the  organized  settlements  of  Iowa. 
Congress  accord  nglj  authorized  a  second  convention  for  the  adoption  of 
another  state  constitat  on  and  th  s  convention  assembled  in  May,  1846,  and 
adopted  another  c  net  tut  on  wh  ch  was  submitted  to  congress  in  June  fol- 
lowing. In  August  184(  the  state  of  Iowa  was  formally  admitted  into  the 
Union,  aad  the  first  state  elect  on  was,  by  the  proclamation  of  Gov.  Clarke, 
t«  be  held  on  the  26th  day  of  October  following.  In  the  ensxiing  December, 
the  first  state  legislature  met  at  Iowa  City." 

Iowa  19  bounded  N.  by  Minnesota  and  Dacotah  Territory,  W.  by  Missonri 
River,  S.  by  the  state  of  Missouri,  and  E.  by  Mississippi  River.  It  is  situ- 
ated between  40°  30'  and  43=  30' N.  Lat.,  and  between  90"  20'  and  96°  50' 
W.  Long.  Its  greatest  width,  from  E.  to  W.,  is  307  miles,  and  186  from  N. 
to  S,;  included  within  its  limits  is  an  area  of  60,914  square  miles. 

The  face  of  Iowa  is  moderately  uneven,  without  any  mountains  or  very 
high  hills.  There  is  a  tract  of  elevated  table  land,  which  estends  through 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  state,  dividing  the  waters  which  fall  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi from  those  fiiUing  into  the  Missouri.  The  margins  of  the  rivers  and 
creeks,  extending  back  from  one  to  ten  miles,  are  usually  covered  with  tim- 
ber, while  beyond  this  the  country  is  an  open  prairie  without  trees.  The 
prairies  generally  have  a  rolling  surface,  not  unlike  the  swelling  of  the  ocean, 
and  comprise  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  territory  of  the  state:  the  tim- 
bered lands  only  one  tenth.  The  soil,  both  on  the  prairie  and  bottom  lands, 
is  generally  excellent  having  a  deep  black  mold  intermingled  with  a  sandv 
loam,  sometimes  of  red  clay  and  gravel.  It  is  watered  by  streams  of  the 
clearest  water,  and  its  inland  scenery  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  studded  in  parts 
with  numerous  little  lakes  of  clear  water,  with  gravelly  shores  and  bottoms. 

In  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  state  are  very  extensive  lead  mines,  being 
continuations  of  those  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  Vast  coal  beds  exist,  extend- 
ing, it  is  stated,  upward  of  iwo  hundred  mike,  in  the  direction  of  the  valley 
of  the  Des  Moines  Eiver  alone,  which  centrally  intersects  the  state.  The 
entire  area  of  tlie  coal  fields  in  this  state,  is  estimated  to  be  not  less  than 
35,000  square  miles,  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  entire  state.  The  beds  of  coal 
are  estimated  by  geologists  to  be  of  the  average  thickness  of  100  feet.  Iron 
ore,  zinc  and  copper  are  also  found.  Iowa  is  also  rich  in  agricultural  re- 
sources, its  fertile  soil  producing  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  grains  raised  in  north- 
ern climates.  "As  a  general  rule,  the  average  quantity  of  snow  and  rain  in 
Iowa  is  much  less  than  in  New  York  and  New  England.  There  are  much 
fewer  clouds.  The  cold  weather  in  winter  is  about  the  same  as  in  similar 
latitudes  in  the  east;  winter  commences  about  the  same  time,  but  the  spring 
generally  opens  much  earlier.  The  intense  cold  weather  is  comparatively 
short.  For  a  period  of  years  the  spring  will  average  from  two  to  four  weeks 
earlier  than  in  central  New  York,     This  difference  is  due  to  several  causes. 

In  the  east  the  proximity  of  large  bodies  of  water  gives  rise  to  an  im- 
mense number  of  very  dense  clouds,  that  prevent  the  spring  sun  from  hav- 
ing the  same  effect  as  is  experienced  in  the  west.  The  altitude  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  warm  quick  nature  of  the  Iowa  soil,  are  circumstances  going  far 
toward  accounting  for  this  difference.     The  heat  of  summer  is  much  greater 
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thai]  in  tlie  same  latitude  in  New  York  and  New  England,  thougli  a  person 
mnj  work  in  tbe  open  sun  in  Iowa  wten  tte  thermometer  is  100  degrees 
iibove  zero  more  comfortably  thaa  he  can  when  it  is  at  90  degrees  in  New 
York.  An  atmosphere  saturated  with  water  is  more  sultry  and  disagreeable 
wilh  the  thermometer  at  90,  than  a  dry  atmosphere  with  the  thermometer  at 
100." 

Iowa  is  blessed  with  abundance  of  water  power,  and  the  noblest  of  rivers; 
the  Mississippi  is  on  the  east,  the  Missouri  on  the  wost,  while  numerous  streams 
penetrate  it,  the  finest  of  which  is  the  Des  Moines,  the  great  central  artery 
of  the  state,  which  ent«rs  it  from  the  north  and  flows  south-east  through  it 
for  400  miles;  it  is  a  beautiful  river,  with  a  rocky  bottom  and  high  banks, 
which  the  state  is  making  navigable,  for  small  steamers,  to  Fort  Dea  Moines, 
200  miles  from  its  mouth. 

By  the  census  of  1856,  the  number  of  paupers  was  only  132  out  of  a  pop 
ulation  of  more  than  half  a  million.  Population,  in  1836,  10,531;  in  1840 
42,017;  in  1850,  192,214;  in  1856,  509,000;  in  1860,  674,948. 


Dubuque,  the  largest  city,  and  the  first  settled  place  in  the  state.  Is  on  the 
right  or  western  bank  of  iJie  Mississippi,  1,638  miles  above  New  Orleans, 
426  above  St.  Louis,  and  306  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  The  eitv 
proper  extends  two  miles  on  a  table  area,  or  terrace,  immediately  back  of 
which  rise  a  succession  of  precipitous  bluffs,  about  200  feet  high.  A  small 
marshy  island  is  in  front  of  the  city,  which  is  being  improved  for  business 

Eurposes.  The  beautiful  plateau  on  which  the  city  was  originally  laid  out, 
eing  too  limited  for  its  growth,  streets  have  been  extended  up  and  over  the 
bluffs,  on  which  many  houses  have  been  erected  of  a  superior  order,  among 
which  are  numerous  elegant  residences.     The  Dubuque  Female  College  is 
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desigDed  to  accommodate  500  scholars.  The  Alexander  Colkge,  chartered 
in  1853,  is  located  here,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Syuod  of  Iowa.  Sev- 
eral important  railroads  t«rminate  at  this  place,  which  ia  the  head-quartera 
and  principal_  starting  place  for  steamboats  on  the  northern  Mississippi. 
Nearly  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  speak  the  Gferman  laneuasre.  Ponula- 
tion  1860, 13,021.  &     b  f 

Mr.  J.  L.  Langworthy,  a  native  of  Vermont,  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  who  erected  a  dwelling,  and  ^melted  the  first 
lead  westward  of  the  Mississippi.  He  first  came  here  in  1827.  The  first 
act  resembling  civil  legislation,  within  the  limits  of  Iowa,  was  done  in  Du- 
buque. Mr.  Langworthy,  with  four  others,  H.  P.  Lander,  James  McPhee- 
t«rs,  and  Samuel  H.  Scales,  having  obtained  permission  to  dig  for  mineral, 
entered  into  an  agreement,  dated  July  17,  1830,  by  which  each  man  should 
hold  200  yards  square  of  ground,  by  working  on  said  ground  one  day  in  sii, 
and  that  a  person  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  miners  present,  should  hold 
the  agreement,  "and  grant  letters  of  arbitration. '  It  appears,  from  an  in- 
dorsement on  the  paper,  that  Dr.  Jarrote  held  the  articles,  and  was  the  first 
person  chosen  by  the  people  in  the  territory  to  be  clothed  with  judicial 
powers.  In  Oct.,  1833,  Mr.  Langworthy  and  his  brothers,  with  a  few  neigh, 
bors,  erected  the  first  school-house  built  in  Iowa.  It  stood  but  a  few  rods 
from  the  Female  College.  The  first  brick  building  erected  in  Dubuque  was 
in  the  summer  of  1837,  by  Le  Eoy  Jackson,  from  Kentucky.  This  house 
is  now  standing  on  the  corner  of  Iowa  and  Eleventh -streets,  and  is  owned 
and  occupied  by  William  Kebman,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  came  to 
Dubuque  in  1836,  when  a  lad  of  14  years,  and  acted  as  hodman  to  the  ma- 
sons who  erected  the  building.  When  Mr.  R.  came  to  this  place,  there  were 
some  30  or  40  dwellings,  many  of  them  log  cabins.  The  first  religious  ser- 
vices were  held  in  a  log  structure,  used  by  various  denominations.  The  first 
school  was  kept  by  Rev.  Nicholas  S.  Bastion,  a  Methodist  preacher;  the 
school  house  stood  on  the  public  square,  near  the  Centennial  Methodist 
Church.  It  is  said  that  the  first  lead  discovered  here  was  by  JPeosta,  an  In- 
dian chieftain  or  the  wife  of  one,  who  presented  it  to  Capt.  Dubuque, 

The  site  of  Dubuque  was  anciently  known  as  the  cornfields  and  place  of 
mounds  of  the  "Litile  Fox  Village."  It  was  named,  in  1834,  after  Julian 
Duhugm,  an  Indian  trader,  who  settled  here  in  1788,  and  is  generaUy  con- 
sidered as  the  first  white  settler  in  Iowa.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  French 
and  Spanish  parentage.  He  married  into  the  Indian  tribe,  adopted  their 
habits  and  customs,  and  became  a  great  chief  among  them.  He  was  of  small 
stature,  addicted  to  the  vices  incident  upon  the  commingling  of  Spanish  and 
Indian  races  in  America,  and  a  great  medicine  man,  "He  would  take  live 
snakes  of  the  most  venomous  kind  into  his  arms  and  bosom,  and  was  conse- 
quently regarded  by  the  Indians  with  superstitious  veneration.  He  died  a 
victim  to  his  vices,  and  was  buried  on  a  high  blufif  that  overlooks  the  river, 
near  the  Indian  village  at  the  mouth  of  Catfish  Creek."  When  his  grave 
was  visited  by  L.  H.  Langworthy,  Esq.,  in  1830,  a  stone  house,  surmounted 
by  a  cedar  cross,  with  a  leaden  door,  stood  over  the  spot.  The  remains  of 
two  Indian  chiefs  were  also  deposited  within.  The  cross  had  a  French  in- 
scription, of  which  the  following  is  a  translation: 

"Julien  Dutiaqne,  miner,  of  the  mines  of  Spftin.  Died  this  24th  diij  of  March,  1811), 
aged  45  years  6  mo. 

The  Indians,  being  instructed  by  Dubuque,  worked  the  mines  of  lead  here 
as  early  as  1800.     About  the  year  1830,  an  Indian  war,  between  the  SiouK 
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and  the  Sacs  and  Fosea,  caased  tlie  latter  to  forsake  their  Tillage  here. 
Upon  this  the  whites  entered  upon  these  lands,  and  several  made  their  for- 
tunes in  a  single  day,  by  striking  upon  a  large  lode,  They  were,  however, 
soon  ordered  to  reeross  the  river  by  Zachary  Taylor,  commanding  the  United 
States  forces  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  as  the  territory  had  not  yet  been  purebred 
of  the  Indians.  After  the  Black  Hawk  purchase,  the  west  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  opened  for  settlement.  By  1834,  several  stores  were  erected; 
the  mines  increased  in  richness,  and  emigration  rapidly  advanced.  For  a  , 
time  "  Lynch  Law  "  was  the  only  one  recognized.  The  first  execution  for 
murder  was  that  of  a  man  who  shot  his  partner.  "Upon  this  event  a  court 
was  organized,  jury  impanneled,  tria!  had,  criminal  found  guiUy,  and  after  a 
short  time  being  allowed  the  prisoner  to  prepare  for  death,  Ue  was  executed. 
The  gallows  waa  erected  upon  the  south-west  corner  of  While  and  Seventh- 
streets,  upon  a  mound,  which  was  only  removed  for  the  large  block  that  now 
fills  its  place.  The  population,  at  that  time,  amounted  to  over  1,000,  nearl^^ 
the  whole  of  which  were  witnesses  to  the  final  act  of  that  dreadful  tragedy. 

The  first  newspaper  issued  here  was  by  John  King,  Esq.,  under  the  fol- 
lowing title; 

"  DUBTTQDE  Visitor,  Tmth  mr  Guide— the  puhUc  good  our  aim.  Buhuque 
Lead  Mines,   Wisconsin  Territory,  May  16,  1836." 

In  1838,  some  attention  was  paid  to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  soil  prov- 
ing good,  the  prosperity  of  the  place  greatly  increased.  The  exporUtions  of 
lewl  that  year  eaceeded  6,000,000  lbs.  In  1846,  the  lands  adjoining  Du- 
buque were  brought  into  market,  and  the  nest  year  Dubuque  waa  reincor- 
porated under  its  present  charter.  The  population  at  that  time  was  less  than 
3,000. 

"Below  the  'Little  Pox  viiiage,'  is  the  bluff  where  the  Sioux  made  their  last  and 
Gnal  stand  asainat  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  It  stands  close  upon  the  shore  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, with  its  perpendicular  walls  about  two  hundred  feet  in  bight,  and  sloping 
back  toward  a  low  prairie,  by  which  it  is  surrounded  and  termmates  with  an  ab- 
rupt descent  to  this  prairie.  Here  and  there,  scattered  around  it,  are  castellated 
rocks  which  make  it  one  of  nature's  fortifications.  The  Sioux  were  encamped  ou 
the  summit  of  this  bluff.  In  the  night  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  commenced  ascending, 
and  when  near  their  enemy,  by  a  Berce  encounter,  they  secured  the  outposta,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  had  so  reduced  the  number  of  the  Sioux,  that  those  remaining, 
rather  than  have  their  scalps  hang  at  their  enemies'  girdles,  threw  themselves 
headlong  from  the  precipice  and  were  dashed  to  pieces.  At  the  present  time,  a 
few  of  the  bones  of  those  devoted  warriors  may  be  found  m  this  their  last  restrng 
place;  and  of  late  years,  when  the  Indians  visit  this  spot,  they  cast  pebbles  and 
twigs  from  the  summit  upon  the  remains  of  those  below.' 

To  the  foregoing  outline  we  annex  these  details  from  the  Lectures  of  Lu- 
cjos  H.  Langworthy,  Esq.,  upon  the  History  of  Dubuque: 

In  1827,  the  speaker  came  to  the  mines,  in  company  with  _a  brother  and  two 
sisters,  together  with  Mr.  Meeker,  on  his  return  from  Cincinnati,  Maj,  Hough, 
Cant.  Donney  and  lady,  and  five  or  six  others.  ,  .  ,     ,  ., 

We  embarked  at  Quiuoy,  niinois,  in  a  pirogue,  and  were  thirty  days  on  the  voy- 
a<re.  A  pirogue  is  a  kind  of  intermediate  craft,  between  a  canoe  and  a  keel  boat 
l^he  name  is  French,  and  signifies  the  kind  of  boats  used  by  the  early  vovageurs 
(o  transport  their  furs  and  effects  over  the  shoal  waters  and  rapid  streams  of  the  westr 
ern  wilderness  I  mention  the  time  occupied  in  our  journey  hither,  in  order  to  show 
Bome  of  the  difficulties  of  settling  this  new  country  at  that  early  period.  Ihinfc 
of  a  boat's  crew,  with  several  ladies  on  board,  all  unaccustomed  to  the  river,  being 
compelled  to  wort  a  boat  up  with  poles  and  oars,  against  the  swollen  current  o1 
this  mi.'hty  stream,  in  the  hot  weather  of  June,  sleeping  on  sand  bars,  or  anchored 
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out  m  the  river  at  night,  to  aroid  the  musquitoes,  or  lurkiDg  Indians,  li^rine  upnn 
Ba,lt  pork  and  dry  biscuit,  coffee  without  cream  or  sugar,  anl  withal  makins  only 
about  eight  miles  average  par  day.  But  thia  waa  then  the  land  of  promiso,  a^  Cal- 
ifornia has  since  been.  In  July  of  that  year,  the  Winnebago  war  commenced. 
Much  aJarm  was  spread  over  the  c^Juntry,  and  the  people  ereTted  forts  and  block 
housea  for  defease,  abandoning  all  other  employ menta  for  the  time.  CoL  Henrv 
Dodge  ed  a  company  of  miners  against  the  Indians,  at  their  town  on  Rock  Eiver 
Ihe  viUaj^e,  however,  waa  found  deserted,  and  they  returned  after  takin"'  one  lad 
prisoner.  a       "    =" 

We  crossed  over  the  Mississippi  at  this  time,  swimming  our  horses  by  the  side 
of  a  canoe^  Jt  was  the  first  flow,  or  the  first  tide  of  dvliization  on  this  western 
shore.  _  Ihere  was  not  a  white  settler  north  of  the  Des  Moines,  and  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  Astoria,  on  the  Columbia  Eiver,  with  the  exception  of  Indian  traders 
Ihe^dians  had  aU  along  guarded  thia  mining  district  with  scrupulous  care  Thev 
would  not  allow  the  white  people  to  visit  the  place,  even  to  look  at  the  old  grass- 
grown  digging  of  Dubuque,  which  were  known  to  exist  here,  much  less  would 
they  permit  minm"  to  be  done,  or  setUementa  to  be  made 

The  country  had  just  been  abandoned  by  the  red  men,  their  moccasin  tracks 
were  yet  fresh  in  the  prairie  trails  along  which  the  retiring  race  had  fied  on  their 
mysterious  mission^  westward,  and  the  decaying  embera  were  yet  cooling  on  their 
deserted  hearths  withm  their  now  lonely  and  silent  wigwams.  Where  Dubuque 
now  stands,  cornfields  stretched  aJong  the  blu^,  up  the  ravines  and  the  Coule  val- 
ley, and  a  thousand  acres  of  level  land  skirting  the  shore,  was  covered  with  tall 
grass,  a«  a  field  of  waving  grain.  But  the  stalks  of  the  corn  were  of  the  !ast  year's 
growth,  the  ears  had  been  plucked,  and  they  were  withered  and  blightei  left 
standing  alone  mournful  representatives  of  the  vanished  race  A  laree  villaire  was 
then  standing  at  the  mouth  of  Catfish  Creek,  silent,  solitary,  deserted— nothins  re- 
majned  to  greet  us,  but  the  mystic  shadows  of  the  past  About  seventy  builduigs 
constructed  with  polos  and  the  bark  of  trees,  remmied  to  tell  of  those  who  had  so 
recently  inhabited  them.  Their  council  house,  though  rude,  was  ample  in  its  di 
mensions,  and  contained  a  great  number  of  furnaces,  in  which  kettles  had  been 
placed  to  prepare  the  feasla  of  peace  or  war.  But  their  council  fires  had  gone  out 
On  the  inner  surface  of  the  bark  there  were  paintings  done  with  considerable 
BJtistio  skill,  representing  the  buffalo,  elk,  bear,  panther,  and  other  animals  of  the 
chase;  also  their  wild  sporte  on  the  prairie,  au^  even  their  feate  in  wars,  where 
chief  meeta  chief  and  warriors  mix  in  bloody  fray.  Thus  was  retained  a  rude 
record  of  their  national  history.  It  was  burned  down  in  the  summer  of  1830  by 
some  visitors  in  a  spirit  of  vandalism,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  new  settlera.    ' 

When  the  Indians  mined,  which  was  on  special  occasions,  there  were  often  fifty 
or  a  hundred  boys  and  squaws  at  work  on  one  vein.  They  would  dig  down  i 
square  hole,  covering  the  enhre  width  of  the  mine,  leaving  one  side  not  perpendic- 
ular, but  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-flve  degrees,  then  with  deer  skin  sacks  attached  to 
a  bark  rope  they  would  haul  out  along  the  inclining  side  of  the  shafl  the  rock  and 
ore.  Iheir  mode  of  smelting  was  by  digging  into  a  bank  slightly,  then  put  up  flat 
rocks  in  a  funnel  shape,  and  place  the  ore  within,  mixed  with  wood ;  this  all  burnt 
together,  and  the  lead  would  trickle  down  into  a  small  excavation  in  the  earth  of 
any  shape  they  desired,  and  slowly  cool  and  become  fit  for  esportatioa  ' 

The  lead  manufactured  here  in  early  times,  by  Dubuque  and  the  natives,  found 
its  way  to  bt.  Uiuis,  Chicago,  Mackinaw,  and  other  trading  ports  and  some  even 
mto  the  Indian  rifle  in  the  war  of  1812,  in  the  woods  of  Indiana  and  Michiean 
Ihe  mode  of  smelting  adopted  at  first,  by  the  white  people,  was  by  building  aTur- 
nace  somewhat  like  two  large  chimney  places,  set  in  a  bank  of  earth,  lea?in"  an 
aperture  in  the  lower  side,  for  a  circulation  of  air.  In  these,  large  logs  of  wood 
were  placed  like  back-logs,  back-sticks  and  fore-sticks  all  fitting  together  then  the 
mineral  was  placed  on  the  logs,  covered  with  finer  wood,  and  the  whole  set  on  Are 
Ihus,  m  twentj^-four  hours,  the  lead  would  be  extracted  and  run  into  cast-iroii 
molds.  About  fifty  per  cent  of  lead  was  obtained  in  this  way,  leaving  scoria  and 
a  waste  of  small  pieces  of  ore  to  be  run  over  in  anoOier  furnace  differentiy  con- 
structed In  this  last  process,  about  fifteen  per  cent,  was  added  to  the  first  pro- 
duct.   JSow,  by  the  improved  mode,  of  blast  furnaces,  about  eighty-five  per  cent,  in 
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obtained,  showing  that  the  ore  is  nearly  pare,  except  only  the  combination  of  sul- 
phur with  it,  whioh  is  the  inflammable  material,  and  aaa'mta  m  the  process  ot  aepa- 

"'ab  i  have  sEud,  the  speaker  and  an  elder  brother,  in  June  of  1837,  crossed  the 
Mississippi  in  a  canoe,  swimming  their  horses  by  ita  side,  landed  for  the  first  time 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  stream,  and  stood  upon  the  soil  of  this  unknown  land. 
Soon  after  this,  a  number  of  miners  crossed  over  the  mei^  and  possessed  them- 
selves of  these  lands,  thus  left  vacant;  their  mining  operations  proved  eminently 
successful.  ,.         1  Ti     ■  ■    J     nu' 

About  the  fourth  of  July,  Zacbary  Taylor,  then  commanding  at  Fraine  du  Lhien, 
called  upon  the  miners,  in  a  formal  and  public  manner,  forbade  their  setaement, 
and  ordered  thorn  to  reoross  the  river.  This  land  was  not  yet  purchased  of  the 
Indians  and,  of  course,  came  under  the  control  of  the  war  department  Laptain 
Taylor  as  he  was  then  called,  told  the  minors  that  it  was  his  duty  as  a  government 
officer,  to  protect  the  lands ;  that  sach  were  the  treaty  stipulations,  and_  that  they 
must  be  off  in  one  week  They  declined  doing  this,  telling  the  captain  that  He 
must  surrender  this  time.  They  urged  that  they  had  ocoupjed  a  vacant  country, 
had  struck  some  valuable  lodes,  that  the  land  would  soon  be  purchased,  and  that 
they  intended  to  maintain  possession;  to  which  Zachary  Taylor  replied,  'We  shall 
see  to  that,  my  boys."  ,.         ,    ,      .„       . 

Accordingly  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops  was  dispatched,  with  orders 
to  make  the  miners  at  Dubuque  walk  Spanish.  Anticipating  their  arrival,  they  had 
taken  themselves  off,  for  at  that  early  day  they  believed  that  '  rough  would  be 
"  ready  "  at  the  appointed  time.  The  miners  were  ansiously  peering  from  the  high 
bluffs  on  the  oast  side  of  the  river  as  the  steamer  came  in  sight  hnngmg  the  sol- 
diers who  were  landed  on  the  west  shore.  Three  of  the  men,  who  had  lingered 
too  long,  were  taken  prisoners.  They  were,  however,  soon  released,  or  rather  took 
themselves  off.  It  is  said  that  one  of  them,  a  large,  fat  man,  by  the  name  ol  ieira- 
ons  made  his  escape  from  the  soldiers  while  at  Galena,  and  taking  the  course  of 
the  hi^h  prwrie  ridge  leading  northerly,  exhibited  such  astonishing  speed,  that  the 
race  has  long  been  celebrated  among  the  miners,  as  the  greatest  feat  ever  performed 

The  mUitary  force  was  stationed  permanently  at  Ihibaque,  and  the  Indians,  ven- 
turing back  to  the  place,  sure  of  safety  and  protection  against  their  invetcrote  en^ 
my  the  Sious,  and  other  intruders,  were  encouraged  to  mine  upon  the  lodes  and 
prospects  which  the  white  people  had  discovered.  From  one  mine  alone  the  In- 
dians obtained  more  than  a  million  pounds  of  ore,  in  which  they  were  assisted  by 
the  traders  and  settlers  along  the  river,  with  provisions,  implements,  and  teams. 
While  the  discoverers,  those  who  had  opened  these  mines  again,  after  they  were 
abandoned  by  them  and  the  Spanish  miners  more  than  twenty  years,  were  com- 
pelled to  look  across  the  water  and  see  the  frnits  of  their  industry  and  enterprise 
consumed  by  the  Indians,  We  lost,  in  this  manner,  more  than  twenty  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  mineral,  which  was  taken  from  one  lode  by  them. 

In  September,  1832,  a  treaty  was  held  at  Hock  Island,  by  General  Scott  and 
others  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  the  Black  Hawk  purchase  was  ajcreed 
to  It  inclnded  all  the  country  bordering  on  the  west  side  of  «ie  Mississippi  Kiver, 
comprising  the  eastern  portion  of  our  state.  About  this  time,  those  who  felt  an 
interest  in  the  mines  of  Dubuque,  returned  to  take  possession  of  their  former  dis- 

Many  fine  lodes  and  prospects  were  discovered,  and  considerable  lead  manufac- 
tured UP  to  about  January  25,  1833.  I  could  here  name  many  others  who  settled 
daring  this  fall;  Thomas  McCraney,  Whitesides,  Camps,  Hurd,  Ei ley,  Thomas 
Kelly  etc  In  fact  there  were  more  than  two  hundred  allured  here  by  the  flatter- 
ing prospects  of  the  country  during  this  fall.  But,  in  January,  the  troops  were 
arnin  sent  down  from  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  removed  the  settlers  the  second  time, 
merely  because  the  treaty  by  which  the  land  was  acquired  had  not  been  ratified 
by  the  United  States  senate,  a  formal  act  that  every  one  knew  would  take  place  at 
the  earliest  opportunity.  This  was  a  foolish  policy  on  the  part  of  the  |;overnment, 
and  operated  peculiarly  hard  upon  the  new  settlers,  who  were  thus  obliged  to  leave 
their  cabins  in  the  cold  winter  of  1832-3,  and  their  business  also  until  spring. 
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In  June,  1833,  Mr.  John  P,  Sheldon,  arrived  with  a  commission  from  the  depart 
ment  at  Washington,  as  superintendent  of  the  mines,  the  military  force  having 
bien  previouslj  withdrawn,  and  the  treaty  confirmed.  He  proceeded  to  ■'rant 
written  permits  to  miners,  and  licenses  to  smelters.  These  permits  entitled  the 
holder  to  the  priTilege  of  staking  off  two  hundred  yards  square  of  land  wherever 
he  chose,  if  not  occupied  by  others,  and  have  peaceful  possession,  hy  delivering  his 
mineral  to  a  licensed  smelter,  while  the  smelter  was  required  to  give  a  bond  to  the 
agent,  conditioned  to  pay,  for  the  use  of  the  government,  a  fixed  per  oentage  of  all 
the  lead  he  manu&ctured.  Mr.  Sheldon  continued  to  act  in  this  capacity  only 
about  one  year,  for  he  could  not  be  the  instrument  of  enforcing  this  unjust  and  un- 
wise policy.  He  saw  that  these  men,  like  a!!  other  pioneers,  who,  by  their 
enterprise  were  opening  up  a  new  country,  and  fitting  it  for  the  homes  of  those 
who  follow  their  footsteps,  should  be  left,  bv  a  wise  and  judicious  system,  to  the 
enjoyruent  of  their  hard  earnings.  The  hidden  wealth  of  the  earth,  its  pine  for- 
ests and  surface  productions,  should  alike  be  ofiered  freely  to  all  those  who  pene- 
trate the  wilderness,  and  thus  lay  the  foundation  of  future  societies  and  states. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  our  government,  at  various  times,  to  exact  rent  for  all 
mineral,  or  pine  lumber,  taken  from  the  public  lands;  which  policy  is  wrong  and 
should  be  forever  abandoned;  for  the  early  settlers  have  privations  and  hardahips 
*nough,  without  encountering  the  opposition  of  their  own  government,  espeeiaily 
lhese  miners,  many  of  whom  had  labored  for  years  on  the  frontiers,  out  ofl"  from 
i.he  enjoyments  of  home  and  all  the  endearments  of  domestic  life.  Your  speaker 
iras,  himself,  one  of  these,  being  thrown  in  early  life  upon  the  crest  of  the  wave 
-if  western  emigration,  often  beyond  the  furthest  bounds  of  cirilization,  and  not 
unfrequently  amid  the  tragical  scenes  of  boivler  strife.  Twenty-three  years  he  la- 
bored, mostly  in  the  mines,  in  different  capacities,  and  during  about  half  that  pe- 
riod he  has  toiled  in  the  deep,  narrow  caves  and  crevices,  in  the  cold,  damp  ground, 
working  upon  his  knees,  sometimes  in  the  water,  and  living  like  many  other  miners 
in  "Bachelor's  Hall,"  cooking  his  own  food,  and  feeling  secluded  from  society  and 
far  from  the  circle  and  associations  of  youthful  friendship.  Under  such  privations, 
he  felt  the  demand  of  a  heavy  tax,  by  the  government,  to  be  oppressive  indeed,  and 
he  would  be  wanting  in  consistency  and  spirit,  if  he  had  not,  on  all  proper  occa- 
sions, protested  against  a  system  that  seems  much  more  regal  than  republican,  and 
which  degrades  the  western  pioneer  Ia  the  condition  of  a  tenant  at  will  of  the  gen- 
eral government 

In  1833-4,  the  town  of  Dubuque  continued  to  improve.  It  now  first  received  its 
name  by  a  public  meeting  held  tor  that  purpose,  and  began  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  a  prosperous  business  place. 

At  this  time  there  were  but  very  few  men  in  the  whole  country  who  did  not  in- 
dulge in  drinking  and  gambling,  "Poker"  ani  "brag"  were  (Camee  of  common 
fastime,  while  the  betting  often  run  np  to  hundreds  of  dollars  in  a  single  sitting, 
t  pervaded  all  classes;  the  merchants  and  other  passengers,  to  and  from  St  Louis, 
while  on  the  steamboats  occupied  their  time  chiefly  in  this  way,  and  it  was  consid- 
ered no  disgrace  to  gamble.  Balls  and  parties  were  also  common,  and  it  was  nod 
an  unfrequent  occurrence  for  one  to  treat  his  partner  in  the  dance  at  the  bar,  if  he 
lid  not,  he  generally  performed  that  delicate  and  flattering  attention  to  himself 
■'he  Sabbath  was  regarded  as  a  holiday,  and  vice  and  immorality  were  prevalent  in 
every  form.  Yet  amidst  all  this  there  were  occasional  gleams  of  moral  sunshine 
breaking  through  the  clouds  of  dissipation,  and  a  brighter  (nture  lay  before  us. 
Upon  the  establishing  of  courts  here,  first  nnder  the  jurisdiction  of  Michigan, 
then  under  that  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  matters  assumed  a  more  peaceful  and  quiet 


But  there  were  even  Hien  occasions  of  turbulence  and  1: 
about  lands  and  claims.  Mr.  Woodbury  Massoy  lost  his  life  in  one  of  these  diffi- 
culties. There  were  no  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  try  cases  of  crime,  or 
rights  to  property.  A  long  time  intervened  between  the  withdrawal  of  the  gov- 
ernment protection  and  the  establishment  of  civil  laws  by  local  authority. 
^  No  survey  of  the  public  lands  had  yet  been  made,  and  in  the  transition  from  the 
o  the  new  state  of  things,  misunderstandings  naturally  arose.  Under  the  gov- 
-— t  rules  and  regulations  for  the  control  of  the  mines,  it  was  neoessary  to 
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work  and  hare  mining  tools  almost  continually  on  the  land  claimed,  in  order  to  se- 
cure possession;  under  die  new  order  of  things  there  were  no  uniform  onstoms  pre- 
vailing, regarding  possession  of  property;  each  man  formed  hh  own  standard  and 
wns  governed  by  his  own  opinions.  It  was  not  surprieing,  then,  that  difficulties 
should  arise.  He  who  has  passed  through  all  the  scenes  and  trials  incident  to  the 
settlement  of  a  new  country,  will  not  readily  seek  another  distant  frontier  as  a 

Woodbury  Masseywas  the  eldest  of  several  brothers  and  a  sister,  all  left  orphans 
in  early  life.  Himself  and  family  were  membera  and  the  chief  founders  of  the 
iirst  Methodist  Church  erected  in  this  city;  a  man  of  fine  education,  polite  and 
amiable  in  his  disposition,  one  of  our  first  merchants,  and  possessing  a  large  share 
of  popular  favor.  He  was  enterprising  in  business,  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings. 
Had  he  lived,  he  would  no  doubt  have  proved  a  main  pillar  and  support  in  our 
younjE  community.  But  in  an  evil  hour  he  became  the  purohaaer  of  a  lot  or  lode, 
called  the  Irish  lot,  near  where  Mr.  McKeniie  now  lives. 

It  appeared  that  a  Mr,  Smith,  father  and  son,  had  some  claim  on  this  lot  or  lode. 
They  were  the  esaet  opposite  tfl  Mr.  Massey,  in  character  and  dispoaitioa  A  suit 
before  a  magistrate  grew  out  of  this  claim,  and  the  jury  decided  the  property  to 
belong  to  Mr,  Massey,  It  being  a  case  of  forcible  entry  and  detainer,  the  sheriff, 
as  waa  his  duly,  went  with  the  latter  to  put  him  again   in  possession  of  the  pre- 

When  they  arrived  upon  the  ground,  the  two  Smiths,  being  secreted  among  (he 
diggings,  rose  up  suddenly,  and  firing  their  guns  in  quick  succession,  Mr.  Massey 
was  shot  through  the  heart  His  family,  living  near  by,  saw  him  fall,  thus  early 
cut  down,  in  the  prime  of  his  life  and  usefulness,  a  victim  to  the  unsettled  state  of 
the  IJmes,  and  the  ungoTcmed  passions  of  turbulent  men.  The  perpetrators  of 
this  deed  were  arrested  and  held  in  confinement  until  the  session  of  the  circuit 
court,  at  Mineral  Point,  Judge  Irving  presiding.  Upon  the  trial,  the  counsel  for 
the  defense  objected  to  the  jurisdicnon  of  the  court,  which  was  sustained  by  the 
judge,  and  accordingly  the  prisoners  were  discharged  and  let  loose  upon  society. 
They,  however,  left  this  part  of  the  country  for  a  time. 

One  of  the  younger  brothers  of  Mr.  Massey,  highly  exasperated  by  this  transao- 
tion,  that  no  trial  could  be  obtained  for  such  ofienders,  had  determined,  it  seems, 
that  should  the  elder  Smith  ever  come  in  his  way,  he  would  take  the  punishment 
for  the  murder  of  his  brother  intti  his  own  hands.  One  day,  while  sitting  in  his 
shop  at  Galena,  he  chanced  to  see  Smith  walking  the  public  streets  of  the  place, 
when,  instantly  snatching  a  pistol  and  hastening  in  the  directioHj  he  fired  upon 
him  with  fatal  aim.  Thus  Smith  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  by  intruding  again 
among  the  friends  of  the  murdered  man,  and  in  the  communily  which  had  wit- 
nessed the  scenes  of  his  violence. 

For  this  act  of  the  younger  brother,  there  seems  to  have  been  the  broadest  char- 
ity manifested.  He  was  never  tried,  or  even  arrested,  and  still  lives  in  the  coun- 
try, a  quiet  man,  and  greatly  respected  by  all  who  know  him. 

The  death  of  the  faflier,  of  course,  soon  brought  the  younger  Smith  to  the  mines. 
It  was  understood  privately  that  he  determined  to  shoot  one  or  the  other  of  the 
surviving  brothers  at  the  very  first  opportunity.  He  was  known  to  be  an  excellent 
shot  with  a  pistol,  of  imperious  disposition  and  rash  temper.  These  rumors  finally 
reached  the  ears  of  the  fair  haired,  blue  eyed  sister,  who  was  thns  made  to  believe 
that  be  wonlil  oarry  his  threats  into  eieention.  She  was  just  verging  into  woman- 
hood, with  fresh  susceptibilities,  and  all  of  her  deep  affections  awakened  by  the 
surrounding  difficulties  of  the  family.  One  day,  without  oonsuJting  others,  she  de- 
termined, by  a  wild  and  daring  adventure,  to  out  off  all  chances  of  danger  in  that 
direction.  Disguising  herself  for  the  occasion,  and  taking  a  !ad  along  to  point  out 
the  person  she  sought,  having  never  seen  him  herself,  flie  went  into  the  street 
Passing  a  store  bv  the  way  side,  the  boy  saw  Smith  and  designated  him  from  the 
other  gentlemen  m  the  room  by  his  clothing.  On  seeing  him  thus  surrounded  by 
other  men,  one  would  suppose  that  her  nerves  would  lose  their  wonted  firmness. 
He  was  well  armed  and  resolute  in  character,  this  she  knew;  yet  s' 
amidst  them  ail,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion  !  '  ' 
eaclaimed,  "If  you  are  Smith,  defend  yourself"    Ii 
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pointed  a  pistol  at  his  breaat  and  flrad ;  he  fell,  and  she  retired  as  suddenly  aa  she 
appeared.  It  was  all  done  so  quickly,  and  aeemeii  so  awful  that  the  specta- 
tors stood,  bewiUerod  at  the  tragical  scene,  until  it  was  too  late  fo  prerent  the  dis- 

It  80  happened  that  Mr,  Sniith  hud,  at  the  time,  a  large  wallet  filled  with  papers 
in  his  breast  pocket.  The  ball  striking  about  its  center  did  not  of  coui^e  pene- 
trate all  of  the  folded  leaves,  and  thus  providentially  his  lif^  was  spared. 

Sniith,  soon  recovering  from  the  stanning  effects,  rushed  into  the  street  to  meet 
his  assailant;  hat  she  had  fled  and  found  shelter  at  the  house  of  Mv.  Johnson,  a 
substantial  merchant  of  the  town,  and  mas  subsequently  sent  away,  by  her  friends 
here,  to  some  relatives  in  JJlinoia,  where  she  was  afterward  married  to  a  Mr,  Wil- 
liamson, formerly  of  this  place.  Her  name,  Louisa,  has  been  given  to  one  of  the 
counties  in  our  Stiite.  Smith  lived  several  yeara,  but  the  wounds  probably  has- 
tened his  death.  She  is  also  dead,  and  it  is  fc)  be  hoped  that  God's  mercy  has  fol- 
lowed them  beyond  earth's  rude  strifes,  and  that  they  dwell  in  peace  in  a  purer 
and  better  world. 


Eidns  of  Camanche,  Glinlon  a. 
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t  has,  at  various  periods  of  ita  history,  been  aubjeet  to  severe  tor- 
nadoes, which  have  carried  ruin  and  devastation  in  their  course.  The  mo^t 
terrible  ever  known,  was  that  which  swept  over  eastern  Iowa  and  wesiern  Illi- 
nois, on  the  eTeninr;  of  Sunday,  June  3,  1860.  It  commenced  aboat  five 
miles  beyond  Cedar  Eapids,  in  Linn  county,  Iowa,  and  stopped  ne.ir  Elgin. 
Illinois,  thus  traversing  a  distance  of  nearly  200  miles.  It  varied  in  width 
from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles.  It  was  of  the  nature  of  a  whirlwind,  or  as  some 
eye  witnesses  aver  of  two  whirlwinds,  moving  in  the  same  direction  and  ne:ir 
each  other,  which  in  shape  resembled  a  funnel.  The  larger  villages  between 
Cedar  Rapids  and  the  Mississippi,  were  oat  of  the  course  of  this  fearlul  de- 
stroyer; but  much  property  was  damaged,  and  more  than  fifty  lives  lost  be- 
fore reaching  the  river.  The  town  of  Camanehe,  on  the  Mississippi,  in  Clin- 
ton county,  about  70  miles  below  Dubuque,  was  utterly  destroyed,  and  New 
Albany,  opposite  it  on  the  Illinois  side,  nearly  ruined.     It  was  stated  iu  the 
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prints  of  the  time,  that,  by  this  terrible  calamity,  2,500  persona  had  been 
rendered  houseless  and  homeless,  and  about  400  killed  and  wounded.  The 
account  of  this  eveut  is  thus  given  in  the  Fulton  Courier: 

The  Btorm  reached  Camanohe  at  7.30  P.M.,  with  a  hollow,  rumbling  noiae  her- 
aldinz  its  approach,  which  sounded  lite  a  heavy  train  of  cars  passins  over  a  bridge 
MovinE  with  the  velocity  of  lightning,  it  struct  the  devoted  town,  and  the  fearlul 
wort  of  havoc  commenced.  The  Bcene  that  followed,  aa  given  by  eye  witnesses, 
can  neither  be  imagined  nor  described.  Amidst  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  the  rust- 
ling of  the  wind,  (he  reverberating  peals  of  thunder,  the  vivid  flashes  of  lightning, 
the^peltine  of  the  rain,  the  crash  of  falling  buildings,  the  agonizing  shriets  of  ter- 
ror stricten  women  and  children,  the  bewildered  attempts  to  escape,  and  the 
moans  of  the  dying,  but  little  opportunity  was  left  to  observe  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  blow.  . 

Parents  caught  their  children  in  their  arms  and  rushed  frantic  for  any  place  tli^ 
seemed  to  promise  safety.  Many  found  refuge  in  cellars,  which  to  others  proved 
graves.  So  sudden  was  the  shock  that  many  in  the  upper  parts  of  buildings  were 
left  no  tame  to  flee  to  other  parts.  . 

To  go  outside  was  as  hazardous  as  to  remain  within.  The  turbulent  air  was  hlled 
with  fragments  of  lumber,  furniture,  and  trees,  flying  in  every  direction,  with  the 
force  of  cannon  balls. 

Amidst  such  intense  eicitsraent,  attended  with  such  fatal  consequences,  momenta 
seem  years.  But  from  statements,  that  beyond  doubt  are  correct,  tlie  storm  did  not 
rage  less  than  two  and  a  half,  nor  more  than  five  minutes.  It  would  seem  impos- 
sible, on  looting  at  the  devastation,  to  suppose  it  the  wort  of  so  short  a  time. 
Darkness  immediately  closed  over  the  scene,  and  left  a  pall  over  the  town  only 
equaled    by  the  darter  gloom    that  draped    the   hearts  of  the  survivors  of   the 

At  Albany,  heavy  warehouses  were  lifted  entire,  and  removed  some  considerable 
distance,  strong  brict  and  st*me  buildings  entirely  demolished,  while  the  lighter 
frame  dwelling  houses  were,  in  most  cases,  entirely  swept  away.  We  could  not 
estimate  the  whole  number  of  buildings  injured,  but  could  learn  of  not  over  three 
houses  in  the  whole  town  that  were  not  more  or  less  damaged— most  of  them  de- 
stroyed. The  ground  was  strewed  with  fragments  of  boards.  The  hotel  kept  by 
Captain  Barnes  was  not  moved  from  its  foundation,  but  part  of  the  roof  and  inside 
partitions  were  carried  away.  The  brick  (Presbyterian)  church  was  leveled  to 
the  ground,  and  the  Congregational  much  ii^ured.  The  brict  and  stone  houses 
seemed  t«  afford  but  little  more  protection  than  the  frame,  and  when  the^  fell  gave, 
of  course,  less  chance  of  escape.  But  one  place  of  business  (Mr.  Pease  sj  was  leit 
in  a  condition  to  use.  The  buildings,  household  fui-niture,  provisions,  imd  every- 
thing in  fact,  in  most  instances,  were  swept  beyond  the  reach  of  recovery.  Ihe 
ferry-boat  was  lifted  from  the  water  and  laid  upon  the  shore.  Cattle,  horses,  Hod 
hogs,  were  killed  or  driven  away  by  the  irresistible  element.  The  loss  of  life,  how- 
ever, was  far  less  than  could  have  been  expected.  But  five  persons  were  killed,  and 
perhaps  fifty  or  siatf  injured. 

Camanohewas  Im  t  mpletely  destroyed.  A  very  few  buildings^were,  as  il 
by  miracle,  left   t     d         b  t  these  were  mote  or  less  injured.     The  ground 

wa«  covered  with  pi  te  h  ds,  furniture,  etc.,  completely  shivered  to  pieces. 
Nothing  perfect  wh  I  w  t  be  seen,  hut  everything  looked  as  though  it 
had  been  riven  b    1    ht  rhe  lai^er  trees  were  blown  down:  while  on  the 

sm!iller  ones  that  w  Id  y  Id  to  the  wind,  were  to  be  seen  tattered  pieces  of  cloth- 
ing carpets,  pill  w  1  m  ttresses,  nearly  torn  to  shreds.  The  river  l)elow 
was  covered  witii  m  k  f  th  orm,  and  much  property  was  lost  by  being  swept 
into  the  water.  The  general  appearance  of  the  ground  was  much  like  the  traces 
left  bv  a  torrent  where  flood-wood  is  left  lying  in  its  path.  Where  buildings  once 
Ptood'is  now  a  mass  of  nnsigbtly  ruins.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  the  lines  of  the 
furmer  streets  can  be  traced.  Frame  houses  were  swept  away  or  turned  into  every 
conceivable  variety  of  positions.  Dead  animals  were  left  floating  in  the  river  or 
Win-;  among  the  ruins.  The  feathers  on  the  poultry  were  even  stripped  from  their 
bodies.     Everything  was  so  completely  scattered  and  destroyed  that  it  was  useless 
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Ui  attempt  to  recover  anything,  and  the  citizens  could  only  sit  down  in  dnHpnir. 
Until  12  M,  of  Monday,  the  work  of  eshuminj!  the  bodies  from  the  fallen  ruins  waa 
Btill  progressing.  In  one  room  that  we  visited,  the  bodies  of  children  and  females 
were  lying  (ten  or  twelve  in  number),  clothed  in  their  white  winding  sheets.  It 
was  a.  siglit  that  we  pray  may  never  again  be  ours  to  witness.  The  little  children, 
in  parti oular,  had  but  few  face  injuries,  and  lay  as  if  sleeping. 

In  all,  thirty-eight  persons  were  reported  missing  at  Camanche,  and  thirty-two 
bodies  have  been  found.  About  eighty  were  reported  as  wounded,  some  of  whom 
have  since  died.  Information  has  neen  received  which  famishes  ns  with  reliable 
accounts  of  139  deaths  caused  by  the  tornado  along  the  line  of  the  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska road,  including  Camanche,  On  the  Illinois  side  of  the  river  the  loss  of 
life  has  not  been  quite  so  (y^at,  but  we  think  we  aro  safe  in  putting  the  total  num- 
ber of  killed  at  175,  The  woonded  are  by  far  more  numerous,  while  the  loss  of 
properh'  can  not  be  definitely  estimated.  We  hear  of  150  cattle  in  one  yard  in 
Iowa  that  were  all  destroyed.     Farm  houses,  fences,  crops,  railroad  cars,  and  all 

Eroperty  that  fell  in  the  path  of  the  tornado,  were  left  in  total  ruin.  There  were 
undreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  property  destroyed,  much  of  which  will 
Dover  be  reported. 

The  tornado  commenced  in  Linn  county,  Iowa,  and  stopped,  as  near  as  we  can 
learn,  m  the  vicinity  of  Elgin,  Illinois,  it,  of  course,  would  carry  objects  some- 
timea  in  opposite  directions,  moving  as  it  did  with  the  motion  of  a  whirlwind.  We 
saw  one  house  that  had  been  lifted  from  its  foundation,  and  carried  two  hundred 
feet  in  a  course  directly  contrary  to  the  regular  course  of  the  tornado. 

The  escapes  in  all  the  places  where  the  storm  passed,  were  often  truly  miracu- 
Ious._  In  Albiuiy,  Mr,  Slaj'maker  had  rapiurod  to  the  church  for  the  purpose  of 
ringing  the  bell  for  worship,  but  seeing  the  appearance  of  a  heavy  rain  approach- 
ing, concluded  not  lo  ring  it  Had  the  congregation  been  called  together  it  would 
have  been  certain  death  to  all,  as  the  walls  of  the  church,  being  built  of  brick,  fell 
on  the  inside.  We  saw  a  small  house  that  had  been  carried  several  rods  with  three 
persons  in  it,  and  set  down  without  damage  to  the  house  or  inmates,  A  little 
daughter  of  Mr,  Swett  was  lying  on  a  bed,  and  was  blown  with  it  twenty  rods  into 
a  grove,  from  whence  it  came  unharmed,  calling  for  its  mother.  An  infant  son  of 
Mrs.  Joseph  Riley  was  buried  beneath  her,  and"  it  is  thought  that  her  own  weight 
up(m  it  was  the  cause  of  its  death.  One  family  took  refuge  in  a  moal  chest,  which, 
fortunately,  proved  strong  enough  to  protect  them  from  a  mass  of  rubbish  that 
covered  them.  Mrs.  Oliver  M'Mahan  fell  in  a  place  where  the  floor  of  the  first 
story  had  been  previously  partly  broken,  producing  a  sag  or  bend.  The  joists  fall 
over  her,  but  were  long  enough  to  reach  over  the  bend,  and  thus  saved  her  life. 
Mr,  Effner  had  at  one  time  been  safely  secure  in  his  cellar,  but  going  up  for  some- 
thing to  shield  his  chil'i  fn'm  the  coht,  was  killed  instantly.  We  saw  two  children 
who  were  killed  in  tU.f  arm*  of  their  mothers.  At  Cnmanijbe,  the  first  story  of  a 
hardware  store,  Witli  its  contents,  was  carried  into  the  river  and  lost,  while  the  up- 
per part  of  the  building  dropped  down  square  upon  the  foundation  as  though 
placed  there  by  mechanics,  A  child  was  blown  from  fifteen  miles  west  of  Camanche 
to  that  place  and  landed  uninjured.  One  man  in  Iowa  was  taken  up  200  feet  A 
family  on  a  farm  took  refuge  in  a  "  potato  hole,"  where  they  remained  secure ;  but 
the  house  they  left  was  completely  demolished.  Pieces  of  boards  were  picked  up 
eightand  ten  miles  from  Albany,  in  both  north  and  south  directions.  A  wagon 
was  lifted  into  the  air,  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  tire  of  one  of  the  wheels  twisted 
out  of  all  shape.  Nine  freight  cars,  standing  on  the  track  at  Lisbon,  were  blown 
some  distance  from  the  place  they  were  standing.  The  tornado  raised  immediately 
over  the  house  of  Mr.  Minta,  in  Garden  Plain,  and  descended  to  strike  the  nest 
house  beyond.  We  noticed  that  those  living  in  frame  houses  met  with  less  loss  of 
life  than  the  inmates  of  brick  or  stone  houses. 

A  passenger  from  the  west  informs  us  that  a  small  boy  was  blown  across  Cedar 
Eiver,  and  his  mangled  body  left  in  the  forks  of  a  tree.  In  one  family  all  that 
was  left  were  three  little  girls,  the  father  and  mother  and  two  children  having  been 
instantly  killed.  We  saw  where  a  fence  board  had  been  forced  clear  through  the 
side  of  a  house,  endwise,  and  hundreds  of  shingles  had  forced  themselves  clear 
tlirough  the  clapboards  of  a  housa 
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Another  eye  witness  aays:  A  ebimncy,  weighing;  nboiit  two  tuns,  was  broken  off 
M  its  iunction  with  the  roof,  lifted  into  the  air,  and  hurled  down  into  the  front 
vavd  burvina  itself  in  the  ground  a  depth  of  tliree  feet,  without  breaking  or  cratik- 
ing  a  sinffle  brict     A  light  pine  shingle  was  driven  from  the  outside  through  the 
clapboardg,  lalh  and  plaster,  and  projects  two  inohes  from  the  inside  wall  of  a  dwel  - 
in/houae.    Nootherknowm  forceconldhaTeaocompliBhed  this.    Acommon  trowel, 
Buch  as  is  nsed  by  masons,  was  driven  through  a  pine  knot  in  the  side  oi  a  barn, 
nroiectin"  full  two  inches.     In  one  spot  was  found  a  large  pile  of  book  covers, 
every  lea?  from  which  waa  gone,  and  twisted  into  a  thousand  shapes.     Leaves  were 
stripped  of  their  tissue,  leaving  the  fibers  clean  and  bare  as  if  a  botanist  had 
neatfr  ricked  it  off     Tree  tmnks  were  twisted  several  times  round  until  they  were 
broken  off.     The  Millard  House,  a  three  atorj  brick  structure,  f>;o"tmg  "«'^J'' ^1 
lifted  up  from  its  foundation  and  turned  completelv  round,  so  that  the  Iront  door 
faced  the  south.     It  then  collapsed,  and  seemed  to  fall  outwardly  aa  if  m  a  vacuum, 
and  strange  to  relatfl,  out  of  seventeen  persons  m  the  house,  only  two  were  killea. 
One  house  upon  the  bank  waa  liftod  from  its  foundation  and  whirled  into  the  river, 
crushing  as  it  fell  and  drowning  three  persons,  the  inmates.  _ 

A  piwio  waa  taken  out  of  a  h'onse  in  the  center  of  the  town,  and  earned  some 
distance  to  the  river  bank  without  breaking  it  ....  ...      „„.„, 

The  effeote  upon  some  of  the  housw  near  Caraanche,  which  were  in  the  outer 
edee  of  the  tornado,  were  -very  curious.  Upon  some  roofe  the  shingles  were 
Btnoned  off  in  faeiful  shapes,  a  bare  spot  updn  one  roof  exactly  resembling  a  bg- 
ureT  Some  roofs  were  entirely  unshingled,  and  in  ^me  casee  ever^  dapboard 
waa  torn  off.  The  sides  of  some  houses  were  literally  perforated  with  boards, 
BolJntered  timbers  and  sharp  stakes.  In  some  parts  of  Camanche,  where  houses 
stood  thickly  clustered  together,  there  is  notavestige  of  one  left.  Another  tract 
of  about  forty  acres  is  covered  with  splinters  about  two  feet  m  length.  The  lower 
stories  of  some  houses  were  blown  out  entirely,  leaving  the  upper  story  upon  the 
CTound.  The  town  is  entirely  ruined,  and  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  ever  be  re- 
built There  are  whole  bloefcs  of  lots  that  are  vacant  entirely,  with  nothing  but 
the  cellar  to  indicate  that  a  house  ever  stood  there,  _ 

The  whole  atmosphere  around  the  place  is  sickening,  and  a  stench  is  pervading 
the  whole  path  of  the  storm  that  is  almogt  impossible  to  endure. 

Davenport,  a  flourishing  city,  the  county  seat  of  Scott,  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  foot  of  the  upper  rapids, 
opposite  the  town  of  Rock  Island,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  most  mag- 
nificent railroad  bridge,  the  first  ever  built  over  the  Mississippi.  The  great 
railroad  running  through  the  heart  of  the  state,  and  designed  to  connect  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivera,  has  its  eastern  terminus  at  Davenport.  The 
city  is  330  miles  above  St.  Louis,  and  100  below  Galena.  The  rapids  ex- 
tend 20  miles  above  this  place,  and  the  navigation  of  the  river  is  tomewhat 
obstructed  by  them  during  the  time  of  low  water.  The  city  is  built  on 
eround  which  rises  gradually  from  the  wat«r,  with  a  cham  of  rounded  hills 
in  the  back  ground.     Pop- 1860, 11,268.  ^  v         • 

The  city  derived  its  name  from  Col.  George  Davenport,  who  waa  born  in 
England,  in  1783.  He  came  to  this  country  when  a  young  man,  entered 
the  U  S  army  as  sergeant,  and  saw  considerable  service,  on  the  frontier,  in 
the  war  of  1812,  After  the  war,  he  settled  on  Rock  Island,  opposite  this 
town,  and  engaged  in  trading  with  the  Indians.  That  vicinity  was  densely 
settled  by  them.  The  village  of  Black  Hawk  was  there  in  the  forks  of 
Rock  River  and  the  Mississippi.  He  carried  on  the  fur  trade  very  esten- 
eively  for  many  years,  establishing  trading  posts  at  various  points.  On  the 
4th  of  July  1845,  a  band  of  robbers  entered  his  beautiful  residence  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  in  the  absence  of  his  family,  and  in  robbing,  accidentally 
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.11  of  the  murderers  were  taken,  three 
p  rt  was  of  a  very  free  and  gcmr- 
npa  ly.  Wherever  he  went  a  truwd 
n  edotes  and  stories.     He  never  sued 


aay  one  in  his  life,  and  eonld  not  bear  to  see  any  one  in  distress  without  try- 
ing to  relieve  them.  The  biographer  of  Col.  Bavenport  gives  these  inci- 
dents: 

During  the  Black  Hawk  war  Mr.  Davenport  reeeived  a  eoramisBion  from  Gov. 
Keynoids,  appointing  him  acting  qtiart«rmiutter  genera!,  with  the  rank  of  colonel. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1832,  the  cholera  broke  out  among  the  troops 
on  the  island,  and  ranged  fearfully  for  about  ten  days;  one  hundred  died  out  of  a 
population  of  four  hundred;  every  person  was  dreadfully  alarmed.  An  incident 
occurred  during  this  time  which  will  show  the  state  of  feeling,  Mr.  Davenpcirt, 
Mr.  LeClaire,  and  a  young  officer  were  standing  together  in  front  of  the  store  one 
morning  The  officer  had  been  giving  them  an  account  of  the  number  of  deaths 
and  new  cases,  when  an  orderly  came  up  to  them  with  a  meaaage  from  G-en.  Sontt 
to  Mr.  LeClaire,  requesting  him  to  come  down  to  the  fort  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr. 
LeClaire  looked  at  Mr,  Davenport  to  know  what  excuse  to  make.  Mr,  Davenport, 
afler  a  moment,  replied  to  the  orderly  to  tell  Gen,  Scott  that  Mr.  LeClaire  could 
not  come,  as  he  was  quite  sick.  The  officer  and  orderly  laughed  heartily  at  Mr, . 
Davenport  and  Mr.  LeClaire  being  so  much  alarmed ;  but  next  morning  the  first 
news  they  received  fivm  the  fort,  was,  that  these  two  men  were  dead. 

At  the  time  the  cholera  broke  out  at  Fort  Armstrong,  there  were  two  Fox  chiefs 
confined  in  the  guard-house  for  killing  the  Menomonies  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  :ind 
had  been  given  up  by  their  nation  as  the  leaders,  on  the  demand  of  onr  {govern- 
ment, and  were  awaiting  their  trial  Mr.  Davenport  interceded  for  them  with  the 
commanding  officer,  to  let  them  out  of  their  prison,  and  give  them  the  range  of 
the  island,  with  a  promise  that  they  should  be  forthcoming  when  they  were  wanted. 
The  Indians  were  released,  and  they  pledged  their  word  not  to  leave  the  island 
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until  permitted  to  Ao  so  by  the  proper  authoritiea.  Dorios  all  the  time  the  Teiirfnl 
■epiiJemio  raged  on  the  island,  and  every  perami  was  fleeing  from  it  that  enuld  pet 
away,  these  two  chiefs  remained  on  the  island,  banting  and  fishing,  and  when  the 
sickness  had  aubsidert,  thej  presented  themselves  at  the  fort  to  await  their  trial, 
thus  showing  how  binding  a  pledge  of  this  kind  was  with  this  tribe  of  Indians. 
Mr  Davenport,  for  many  years,  was  in  the  habit  of  crediting  the  chiefs  of  the  dif- 
ferent villages  for  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  goods  annually, 
buying  nothing  but  their  word  pledged  for  the  payment  of  them,  which  they 
always  feithfully  performed. 

The  following  extracts  relative  to  the  early  history  of  Davenport,  are  from 
Wilkie'a  History  of  the  city ; 

"  In  the  year  1833,  there  were  one  or  two  claims  made  upon  the  lands  now 
occupied  by  the  Jower  part  of  the  city.  The  claim  upon  which  the  city  was 
first  laid  out  was  contended  for  by  a  Dr.  Spencer  and  a  Mr.  McCIoud.  The 
matter  was  finally  settled  by  Antoine  LeClaire  buying  them  both  out:  giv- 
ing them  $150.  .  .  .  Having  fenced  in  this  portion,  Mr.  LeClaire  cul- 
tivated it  until  it  was  sold  to  a  company  in  1835.  In  the  fait  of  this  year,  a 
company  was  formed  for  the  purchasing  and  laying  out  a  town  site.  They 
met  at  the  honse  of  Col.  Davenport,  on  Rock  Island,  to  discuss  the  matter. 
The  following  persons  were  present:  Maj.  Wra.  Gordon,  Antoine  LeClaire, 
Col.  Geo.  Davenport,  Maj.  Thos,  Smith,  Ales.  McGregor,  Levi  8.  Colton,  and 
Philip  Hambaugh.  Th^e  gentlemen,  with  Capt.  James  May,  then  in  Pitts- 
burg, composed  the  company  which  secured  the  site 

In  the  spring  of  the  nest  year,  the  site  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  by  Maj. 
Gordon,  U.  S.  surveyor,  and  one  of  the  stockholders.  The  cost  of  the  en- 
tire site  was  S2,000  or  $250  per  share.  In  May  the  lots  were  offered  at  auc- 
tion. A  steamboat  came  up  from  St.  Louis,  laden  with  passengers  to  attend 
the  sale,  which  continued  for  two  days.  Some  50  or  60  lots  only  were  sold, 
mostly  to  St.  Louis' speculators,  at  from  8300  to  8600  each.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  site  was  divided  among  the  proprietors.  The  emigra- 
tion this  year  was  small,  only  some  half  dozen  families  coming  in.  The  first 
tavern  was  put  up  this  year  and  opened  by  Edward  Powers,  on  the  corner 
of  Front  and  Ripley-streets.  It  was  built  by  Messrs,  Davenport  and  Le- 
Claire, and  was  called  "Davtnport  Hotel."  A  log  shanty  drinking  saloon  was 
also  put  up,  which  stood  on  Front-street,  below  the  Western*avenue.  It  was 
long  a  favorite  resort  of  the  politician  and  thirsty.     .     .     . 

James  Mackintosh  opened  the  first  store,  and  commenced  business  in  a 
log  house  near  the  U.  S.  House,  corner  of  Ripley  and  Third -streets.  ,  .  , 
Lumber  at  that  time  was  brought  from  Cincinnati,  and  almost  everything 
else  from  a  distance.  Flour  at  $16  per  barrel;  pork  at  16  cents  per  pound, 
were  brought  from  that  city.     Corn  was  imported  from  Wabash  River,  and 

brought  82  per  bushel The  ferry  dates  its  existence  from  this 

year — it  being  a  fiat  bottomed  craft,  technically  called  a  "  mud-boat."  This, 
in  1841,  was  superseded  by  a  horse-boat,  which  in  time  gave  way  to  steam.  , 

The  first  child  born  in  Davenport,  was  in  1841,  a  son  of  L.  S.  Cohon.  .  . 
The  first  law  office  was  opened  by  A.  McGregor.  The  first  religious  dia- 
eourse  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Gavitt,  a  Methodist,  at  the  house  of  D.  C. 
Eldridge.  Preaching  also  from  an  Bpiseppalian  the  same  spring.  Reli- 
gious services  were  held  occasionally,  in  which  a  priest  from  Galena 
officiated.  .  .  .  The  pioneer  ball  was  held  at  Mr.  LeClaire's,  Jan.  8, 
1836.  Some  forty  couples  were  present,  consisting  of  frontier  men,  officers 
from  the  island,  and  others.     The  music  was  furnished  by  fiddles,  from  which 
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no  conffifflptitile  strains  were  oeeasionally  drawn  by  Mr.  LcClairc  himself.  .  . 
The  party  danced  till  sunrise,  then  broke  up— the  gentlemen  being,  iia  a 
general  thing,  as  genial  as  all  the  "  punehea  "  they  could  possibly  contain, 
would  make  them. 

In  the  summer  of  1836,  Mr.  A.  LeClaire  was  appointed  postmaster.  Mails  oame 
once  a  week  from  the  east,  and  once  in  two  weeks  from  Dubaque.  The  pdstmiis- 
ter  used  to  carry  the  mail  across  the  river  in  his  pocket,  and  the  per  centage  for 
the  first  three  months  was  sevenly-five  cents.  In  September,  a  treatj  was  held  at 
East  DaTenport,  between  Gov.  Dodge,  D.  8.  commissioner,  and  the  f^s  and  Fosea. 
The  object  of  the  treaty  was  to  secure  possession  of  the  land  bordering  on  the 
Iowa  River,  and  known  as  "Keokuk's  Reserve."  About  one  thousand  oliiefs  and 
warriors  were  present,  and  were  encamped  during  the  time  just  above  Renwiok's 
mill  ....  This  was  the  last  treaty  ever  held  in  this  vicinity.  There  were 
seven  houses  at  the  close  of  this  year.  There  was  a  frame  dwelling  partly  finished 
and  owned  by  a  Mr.  Shields.  It  has  been  since  known  as  the  "Dillon  House" 
(of  which  a  gentleman,  since  govemor  of  the  state,  vias  once  hnaller).  The  year 
(1836)  closed  with  a  population  of  less  than  one  hundred.  Stephenson  (now  Rook 
Island)  which  had  been  laid  out  in  1834,  had  at  this  time  a  population  of  nearly 

five  hundred 

The  first  duel  "on  record  "  in  Iowa,  was  fought,  in  the  spring  of  1837,  between 
two  Winnebi^o  Indians.  These  young  men,  in  a  carousal  at  Stephenson,  com- 
menced quarreling,  and  finally  resorted  to  the  code  of  honor.  One  had  a  shot  gun, 
the  other  a  rifla  On  the  Willow  Island,  below  the  city,  at  the  required  distance 
'J>ey  fired  at  each  other.  The  one  with  the  shot  gun  fall,  and  was  liuried  not  fiir 
tom  the  graveyard  below  the  city.  The  survivor  fled  to  his  home  in  the  Rook 
Ijver  country.  The  friends  and  relations  of  the  slain  clamored  for  the  blood  of 
ttie  slaver,  and  the  sister  of  tie  latter  went  for  the  survivor.  She  found  him— en- 
treated him  to  come  back  to  Kock  Island  and  be  killed,  to  appease  the  wrathful 
nanes  of  the  deoeoHed,  He  came — in  a.  canoe  paddled  by  his  own  sister — sinifing 
^  hs  death  song.  A-  nhallow  grave  was  duj,  and  kneeling  upon  its  brink,  his  body 
tunbled  into  it,  and  his  death  song  was  hushed,  as  the  greedy  knives  of  the  ese- 
citioners  drank  the  blood  of  his  brave  heart 

Dr.  A,  E.  Donaldson,  from  Pennsylvania,  came  in  July,  1 837,  and  was,  it  is  stated, 
thi  first  regular  physician.  The  religious  services,  for' this  year,  and  for  a  year  or 
tw>  afterward,  were  held  in  a  house  belonging  to  D.  C.  Eldridge.  Clergyiiien  of 
vaious  denominations  officiated.  In  1838,  during  the  summer,  the  first  brick  house 
wfti  erected  by  D,  C.  Eldridge,  standing  on  the  S.E.  corner  of  Main  and  Third- 
atrtsts.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  the  brick  hnildtng  now  used  by  the  Sisters,  in 
Catjolic  block,  was  completed  as  a  church.  A  long  controversy  between  Hocking- 
ban  and  Davenport,  respecting  the  location  of  the  county-seat,  was  termin.ated  in 
iavtf  of  the  latter,  in  1840,  by  the  citizens  of  Davenport" agreeing  to  eonstruec  the 
cout  house  aud  jail,  free  of  expense  to  the  county. 

_  Tla  celebrated  "  Missouri  War  "  h  ascribed  to  about  this  date.  It  arose  from  a 
dispite  in  regard  to  boundary — two  lines  having  been  run.  The  northern  one  cut 
off  astrip  of  Iowa  some  six  or  eight  miles  in  width,  and  from  this  portion  Mis- 
Eonri endeavored  to  collect  laies.  The  inhabitants  refused  to  pay  them,  and  the 
MisSiUri  authorities  endeavored,  by  sending  a  sheriff,  t«  enforce  payment.  A  fight 
enaud,  and  an  lowan  was  killed,  and  several  taken  prisoners.  The  news  spread 
alonpthe  river  counties,  and  created  intense  excitement  War  was  supposed  to  be 
impeding,  or  to  have  actually  begun. 

Col  Dodge,  an  individual  somewhat  noted  as  the  one  who,  in  connection  with 
Thellc,  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  Canadian  authorities  for  a  participation  in 
the"  Patriot  War,"  had  lately  arrived  here,  after  breaking  jail  in  Canaiia.  Hm 
arrivawas  opportune — a  call  for  volunteers  Uj  march  against  Missouri  wns  circu- 
lated, nd  was  responded  to  by  some  three  hundred  men,  who  made  Davenport 
their  rndcKvoua  on  the  proposed  day  of  marching.  A  motley  crowd  was  it!  Arms 
were  o  every  kind  imaginable,  from  pitchforks  to  blunderbusses,  and  Queen  Anne 
muskei.  One  of  the  colonels  wore  a  common  rusty  grass  scythe  for  a  sword, 
while  (apt  Higginaon,  of  company  A,  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  an  old 
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Rword  that  an  Indian  hnd  pawned  for  whisky,  which  he  elegantly  belted   around 
him  with  a  heavy  lo<t  ohoin. 

The  parade  ground  was  in  front  of  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  Scott  House. 
RefreshinentB  were  plen^,  and  '■  Bteara  "  was  heing  rapidJy  developed  for  a  start, 
when  word  came  that  peace  was  restored — Missouri  liayins  resigned  her  claim 
to  the  disputed  ground.  The  army  waa  immediately  disbanded,  in  a  style 
that  would  do  honor  to  the  palmiest  rcTcls  of  Bacchus,  Speeches  were  made, 
toasts  drunt,  and  a  host  of  maneuvers,  not  in  the  military  code,  were  performed, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  all  Some,  in  iJie  excess  of  patriotism  and  whisky, 
started  on  alone  to  Missouri,  but  lay  down  in  the  road  before  traveling  far,  and 
slept  away  their  vaior. 

St  Anthony's  Church,  the  first  erected,  was  dedicated  May  23, 1839,  by  Rt,  Bev. 
Bishop  Loras,  of  Dubuque.  The  Catholic  Advocate  thus  states,  "Mr,  Antoine  Le- 
Claire,  a  wealthy  Frenchman,  and  a.  zealons  and  exemplary  CbristiaM,  in  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Davenport,  has  granted  to  the  Catholic  congregation,  in  the  very  cen- 
ter of  the  town,  a  whole  square,  including  ten  lota,  erecting,  partly  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, a  fine  brick  church  with  a  school  room  attached." The  Rev. 

Mr.  Pelamourgues,  who  first  assumed  chai^  of  the  church,  still  retains  it 

The  Krst  Presbyterian  Church  was  established  in  the  spring  of  1838,  pastor, 
James  D,  Mason ;  the  Davenport  Congregational  Church  was  organized  July  30, 
1839,  by  Rev.  Albert  Hale;  their  present  church  building  was  erected  in  1844. 
The  first  regular  services  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  were  commenced 
here  Oct.  14, 1841,  by  Rev.  Z  H.  Goldsmith.  The  corner  stone  of  the  present 
edifice  of  Trinity  Church  was  laid,  by  Bishop  Kemper,  May  5,  1852.  The  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  was  established  Jianel,  1842;  tlie  First  Baptist  Church  was 
established  in  1839,  N.  S.  Bastion,  pastor;  the  German  Congregation  was  estab 
lished  July  19,  1857,  A.  Frowein,  pastor;  "Church  of  Christ,'^ or  Disciples  Churct 
established  July  28,  1839. 

The  first  newspaper  was  the  "  Iowa  Sun  and  Davenport  and  Rock  Island  News,' 
issued  in  Aug.,  1838,  by  Alfred  Sanders.  It  was  continued  till  1841,  when  it  w» 
succeeded  by  the  "Davenport  Weekly  Gazette."  The  "Weekly  Banner"  w»  i 
started  in  1848,  by  A,  Montgomery ;  in  18S5,  it  was  bought  by  Messrs.  Hitdretl, 
Richardson*  West,  and  was  changed  to  the  "  Iowa  State  Democrat"  Tho"Evei- 
ing  News,"  daily  and  weekly,  was  started  by  Harrington  &  Wilkie,  Sept,  18S. 
The  "  Der  Demokrat"  (German)  was  established,  by  T.  Guelich,  in  1851. 

BdUxue,  the  capita!  of  Jaekson  county,  is  on  the  Mississippi,  12  miba 
below  G-alena.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  sitate  having  been  fi'st 
settled  in  1836,  by  J  D  Bell  The  bcatun  being  i  be'iutitul  one,  had  loig 
been  a  favorite  spot  wtth  the  Indians  The  population  in  1860  was  ab>Qt 
1,500. 

The  following  interesting  narrative  of  "ome  incidents  which  took  pice 
here  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  pi  ice  is  gi^en  to  us  by  Wm.  A. 
Warren  Esq.  He  was  the  sheriff  in  command  of  the  posse  of  citians, 
some  of  whom  it  will  be  seen  lost  their  lives  in  their  efforta  to  restorelaw 
and  order. 

In  the  year  1836,  was  organized  a  band  of  horse  thieves  counterfeiters,  and  'igh- 
way  robbers,  havin^  their  head  quarters  near  Elk  Heart  Miihigan,  and  exteriing 
their  ramifications  in  all  directions  from  that  point,  many  hundred  miles.  The 
Rock  River  valley,  Illinois,  and  the  settled  portions  of  what  is  now  Iowa  wee  the 
ehief  points  of  tbeir  operations,  although  the  band  extended  throua:h  Kenlicky, 
Missouri,  and  even  to  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Their  organization  was  complete.  They  had  their  pass  words,  and  other  aeans 
of  recognition.  No  great  master  spirit  controlled  the  whole  organization  as  is 
nsually  the  case  in  criminal  associations  of  that  nature.  The  lenders  were  those 
whose  education  rendered  them  superior  to  the  instincts  of  the  half  sav^e  ettlera 
with  whom  they  were  associated. 

Their  metliod  of  doing  business,  and  escaping  detection,  was   as  follow :  B.'a 
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band,  in  Towi,  would  "spot"  certain  horaefl  and  otlier  "plunder,"  and  arrance  to 
make  a  foray  on  some  particular  night  A.,  in  Missouri,  having  obtained  tbe 
knowled<;e  of  this,  ivonld  start  his  band  oa  a  :narauding  expedition  the  same  night 
But  those  who  were  b>  do  the  plunderin^c  would  make  a  feint  to  go  nortli  or  south 
on  a  trading  expedition,  a  day  or  two  before  tbe  time  fixed  upon,  and  returning  al 
night,  would  be  carefullv  '    '        "   '  '  '         ' 

forth  on  the  espeditton  ii 

i  stolen  pro_      . ,  ^, 

the  very  persons  whom  th'ej  had  robbed  a  few  nigfits  before. 


Those  of  the  hand  who  were  merely  accomplices,  were  careful  to  be  visiting 
some  honest  neighbor  on  the  night  of  the  robbery,  and  thus  avert  suspicion  from 
themselves.  By  this  means,  it  wiU  be  seen,  that  detection  waa  almost  impossible, 
and  suspicion  unlikely  to  rest  upon  the  real  perpetrators. 

The  then  frontier  village  of  Bellevue,  was  a  central  point  on  this  route,  and  also 
the  headquarters  of  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  bands,  Tta 
leader,  William  Brown,  was  a  man  remarkable  in  many  respects.  He  came  to 
Bellevue  in  the  spring  of  1S3B,  and  soon  after  brought  out  his  family  and  opened 
a  public  house,  which  vras  destined  to  become  famous  in  the  village  history. 
Brown,  physically,  was  a  powerful  man,  and  in  education  superiorto  those  around 
him.  Ho  possessed  a  pleasant,  kindly  address,  and  was  scrupulously  honest  in  his 
every  day's  dealings  with  his  neighbors.  Tt  is  said  that  none  who  reposed  confi- 
dence in  him  in  a  business  transaction  ever  regretted  it  He  waa  ably  seconded 
h<!  his  wife,  a  woman  of  about  24  vears  of  age,  and  of  more  than  ordinary  natural 
i;apacity.  They  had  but  one  child,  a  littJe  girl  of  some  four  years  of  age.  Ever 
ready  to  assist  the  destitute,  the  foremost  in  public  improvements,  this  fiimiljsoon 
booame  idolized  by  the  rude  population  of  that  early  aay,  so  that  nothing  but  pos- 
itii-e  proof  finally  fastened  suspicions  of  dishonesty  upon  them.     Having,  by  his 
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wiles,  seduced  a  larger  part  of  tlie  young  men  Into  hia  band,  and  being  daily  rein- 
forced  from  other  quarters,  Browu  became  more  bold  in  his  operations,  then'  threw 
off  the  mask,  nnd  openly  boaBted  of  hia  power  and  tlie  inability  of  the  ■luthorities 
to  crush  him  out  It  was  no  idle  boaat.  Fully  two  thirds  of  the  able  bodied  men 
in  tlie  settlement  were  leagued  with  him.  He  never  participated  in  passing  coun- 
terfeit money,  stealing  horses,  etc.,  but  simply  planned. 

Any  man  who  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  gang,"  was  yery  certain  to  wake 
some  morning  and  find  his  crops  destroyed,  his  horses  stolen,  and  tie  marks  of  hia 
cattle  having  been  slaughtered  in  his  own  yard;  in  all  probability  the  hind  quar- 
ters of  his  favorite  os  would  be  offered  for  sale  at  his  own  door  a  few  hours  there- 
after. If  one  of  his  gang  was  arrested,  Brown  stood  ready  to  defend  hiro,  with  an 
argument  not  now  always  attainable  by  the  legal  profession — he  could,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  prove  an  alibi.  Thus  matters  went  on,  until  it  became  apparent  to 
the  honest  portion  of  the  community  that  the  crisis  had  arrived. 

As  an  instance  of  the  boldness  which  they  evinced,  now  tie  band  had  become 
80  powerful,  we  give  an  incident  of  the  stealing  of  a  plow  from  a  steamboat.  In 
the  spring  of  1839,  a  steamboat  landed  at  Beilevue  to  wood ;  the  boat  was  crowded 
with  passengers,  and  the  hurricane  deck  covered  with  plows.  It  being  a  pleasant 
day,  Wie  oitisens.  old  and  young,  according  to  custom,  had  sallied  forth  to  the  river 
eide,  as  the  landing  of  a  steamboat  was  then  by  no  means  a  daily  occurrence.  The 
writer  of  this,  standing  near  Brown,  heard  him  remark  to  a  man,  named  Hnpgood, 
and  in  the  presence  of  numerous  citizens,  "that,  as  he  (H.)  had  long  wanted  to 
^oin  Brown  s  party,  if  he  would  steal  one  of  those  plows,  and  thus  prove  his  qual- 
ifications, he  should  be  admittea  to  full  fellowship."  Hapgood  agreed  to  mate  the 
trial,  and  thereupon,  to  our  surprise,  as  we  had  supposed  the  conversation  to  he 
merely  in  jest,  he  went  upon  the  hurricane  deck,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  cap- 
tain, passengers,  and  citizens  on  shore,  shouldered  a  plow  and  marched  off  the 
boat  and  up^  the  levee.  When  on  the  boat,  Hapgood  conversed  with  the  captain 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  captain  pointed  out  to  him  which  plow  to  take.  In  a 
few  moments  the  boat  was  gone,  and  Hapgood  boasted  of  the  theft.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  he  had  bought  the  plow  and  paid  the  captain  for  it,  but  the  nest  day, 
when  (he  boat  returned,  there  was  great  and  anxious  inquiry,  by  the  captain,  "  for 
the  man  that  took  that  plow,"  but  he  had  disappeared,  and  remained  out  of  sight 
until  the  boat  was  ^ne.  About  the  same  time  another  bold  robbery  occurred 
near  Beilevue,  the  incidents  of  which  so  well  illustrate  the  character  of  these 
ruffians,  that  we  can  not  forbear  recounting  them. 

One  Collins,  a  farmer,  living  about  eight  miles  froln  town,  came  in  one  day  nnd 
sold  Brown  a  yoke  of  cattle  for  880.  Being  a  poor  Judge  of  money,  and  knowing 
Brown's  character  well,  he  refused  to  fake  anything  in  payment  but  specie.  On 
his  return  home  that  evening,  he  placed  his  money  in  his  chest,  Attout  iiiiiinight 
his  house  was  broken  open  by  two  men,  upon  which  he  sprang  from  his  bed,  but 
was  immediately  knocked  down.  His  wife  coming  to  his  rescue  was  also  knocked 
down,  ajid  both  were  threatened  with  instant  deatii  if  any  more  distiirbnnoe  was 
made.  ITie  robbers  then  possessed  themselves  of  Collins'  money  and  watch  and 
departed.  In  the  morning  he  made  complaint  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  ac- 
cusing two  men  in  the  employment  of  Brown  with  the  crime.  They  were  arrested 
and  examined.  On  the  trial,  Collins  and  his  wife  swore  positively  to  the  men,  and 
also  identified  a  watch  fijund  with  them  as  the  one  taken.  In  their  possesaion  was 
found  $80  in  gold,  the  exact  amount  stolen.  A  farmer  living  near  Collins,  testified 
that  about  11  o'clock,  on  the  night  of  the  robbery,  the  accused  stopped  at  his 
house  and  inquired  the  way  to  Collins'.  Here  the  prosecution  closed  their  evidence, 
and  the  defense  called  three  witnesses  to  the  stand,  among  whom  was  Fox.  iifter- 
ward  noted  as  the  murderer  of  Ool.  Davejiport,  all  of  whom  swore  positively  that, 
on  the  night  of  the  robbery,  they  and  tlie  accused  played  cards  from  dark  till  day- 
light, in  Brown's  house,  eight  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  robbei-yl  In  the  face 
of  the  overwhelming  testimony  adduced  by  the  state,  the  defendants  were  dis- 
charged 1 

Another  laughable  instance,  displaying  the  shrewdness  and  villainy  of  these  fel- 
lows, occurred  early  in  the  spring  of  1838.  Oodfroy  (one  of  the  robbers  of  Col- 
lins) came  into  town  with  a  line  span  of  matched  horsee,  with  halter  ropes  aiound 
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their  necks.  From  the  known  character  of  their  possessor,  the  sheriff  thought  bowt 
to  take  the  horses  into  hia  cuatody.  Brown's  gung  remonstrated  against  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  to  no  effect  Subsequently  a  writ  of  repletin  was  procured,  and  the 
horses  demanded — the  sheriff  refused  to  give  them  up.  A  fjeneral  row  ensued. 
The  citizens,  being  the  stronger  party  at  uiat  time,  sustained  the  sheriff,  and  he 
maintained  the  dignity  of  his  office.  Handbills,  describing  the  horses  accurately, 
were  then  sent  around  the  county.  A  few  days  afterward,  a  stranger  appeared  in 
town,  alisiously  inquiring  for  the  sheriff,  and  upon  meeting  him,  he  announced  his 
business  to  be  the  recovery  of  a  Hoe  span  of  horses,  which  had  been  stolen  from 
him  a  short  time  before,  and  then  so  accurately  described  those  detained  by  the 
sheriff,  that  the  latter  informed  him  that  he  then  had  them  in  his  stable.  Upon 
esamining  them,  the  man  was  gratified  to  find  that  they  were  his;  turning  to  the 
crowd,  he  offered  $25  to  any  one  who  would  produce  Godfrey,  remarking  that,  if  he 
met  him,  he  would  wrea^his  vengeance  upon  him  in  a  summary  manner,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  jury.  Godfrey  was  not,  howeTer,to  be  found,  and  the  horses 
were  delivered  to  the  stranger. 

Imagine  the  consternation  of  the  sheriff,  when,  two  days  later,  the  true  owner 
of  the  horses  appeared  in  search  of  them  I  The  other  was  an  accomplice  of  God- 
frey, and  they  had  taken  that  method  of  securing  their  booty.  Similar  incidents 
could  be  detailed  to  fill  pages,  for  they  were  of  continual  occurrence. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  IS40,  the  citizens  of  Bellevue,  not  implicated  in  the 
plana  of  the  horse-thieves  and  counterfeiters,  held  a  meeting  to  consider  the 
wron"s  of  the  community.  But  one  opinion  was  advanced,  that  the  de^predatorB 
muet  leave  the  place  or  smnmary  vengeance  would  be  inflicted  upon  them  all.  It 
was  resolved  that  a  warrant  should  be  procured  for  the  arrest  of^tiie  whole  gang, 
from  Justice  Watkius — father  of  our  present  sheriff — and,  upon  a  certain  day,  the 
sheriff,  accompanied  by  all  the  honest  citizens  as  a  posse,  should  proceed  to  serve 
the  sameJ  The  warrant  was  issued  upon  the  affidavit  of  Alison  Harrington,  Esq., 
one  of  our  most  respectable  citizens,  charging  about  half  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town — Brown's  men —  with  the  commission  of  crimes. 

A  posse  of  80  men  was  selected  by  the  sheriff  from  among  the  best  citizens  of 
the  county,  who  met  in  Bellevue  on  the  first  day  of  April.  1840,  at  10  o'clock,  A.M. 
Jfrown,  in  the  mean  time,  had  got  wind  of  the  proceedings,  and  had  rallied  a  party 
of  23  men,  whose  names  were  on  the  warrant,  and  proceeded  to  fortify  the  Beilevue  ■ 
Hotel,  and  prepare  for  a  vigorous  defense.  On  the-sheciff's  arriving  in  liellevue 
with  his  party,  he  found  a  red  flag  streaming  from  the  hotel,  and  a  portion  of 
Brown's  men  marching  to  and  fro  in  front  of  their  fort,  armed  with  rifles,  present- 
ing a  formidable  appearance. 

A  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  then  convened  to  consult  upon  the  best  method 
of  securing  the  ends  of  justice,  of  which  Major  Thos.  H,  Parks  was  chairman.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  sheriff  should  go  to  Brown's  fort,  with  two  men,  and  demand 
their  surrender,  reading  his  warrant,  and  assuring  them  that  they  should  be  pro- 
tectad  in  their  persona  and  proper^.  It  was  also  resolved,  if  they  did  not  surren- 
der, to  storm  the  h6use,  and  that  CoL  Thos.  Cos,  then  a  representative  in  the  Iowa 
legislature,  siiould  assist  the  sheriff  in  the  command  of  the  party  selected  for  this 

The  sheriff  then  went  to  the  hotel,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Ma- 
goon.  When  near  t!ie  house,  they  were  suddenly  surrounded  by  Brown  and  ft 
party  of  his  men,  all  fully  armed.  They  captured  the  sheriff,  and  ordered  Watkins 
and  Magoon  to  return  and  inform  the  citizens,  that  at  the  first  attempt  to  storm 
the  house,  they  would  shoot  the  sheriff.  Being  conducted  into  the  house,  the  sheriff 
read  his  warrant  and  informed  them  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting.  Juat  then 
it  was  discovered  that  CoL  Cos,  with  a  party  of  citizens,  was  rapidly  advan<;ing 
on  the  hotel.  Upon  the  sheriff's  promise  to  stop  them  and  then  return,  he  was  re- 
leased by  Brown,  He  met  the  party,  and  accosting  Cos,  reauested  him  to  d-^iny 
the  attack  one  hour,  and  if  he  (tlie  sheriff)  did  not  return  iy  that  time,  for  rln-m 
to  come  on  and  take  the  house. 

Cox  was  detennined  the  Sheriff  should  not  return,  saying  that  he  should  not 
keep  his  word  with  such  a  band  of  ruffinna.  Better  counsels,  however,  prevailed, 
and  itiii  sheriff  went  back.     On  his  return  he  found  that  Brown's  men  had  been 
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drinking  freely  to  keep  up  tieir  courage.  After  some  parleying,  Brown  deter- 
mined not  to  surrender,  coinraanding  the  ehcriiF  to  return  to  his  men  and  tell  them 
Ut  come  on,  and  if  they  succeeded  in  carrying  the  hotel,  it  should  only  be  over  tiieir 
dead  bodies. 

The  sheriff  returned  and  disclosed  the  result  of  his  interview.  Mrs.  Brown,  in 
the  mean  time,  and  a,  fellow  called  Buckskin,  paraded  the  streets  with  a  red  flag; 
The  citizens  were  then  addressed  by  Cox  and  Watkins,  and  it  was  finally  deter- 
mined that  a  body  of  forty  men  should  be  selected  to  make  the  attack,  upon  which 
the  posse  started  and  charged  upon  the  house  at  a  full  run.  As  our  men  entered 
the  porch,  the  garrison  commenced  firing,  but  we  being  so  near  they  generally  over- 
shot their  mark.  At  the  first  flee  one  of  our  best  men,  Mr,  Palmer,  was  killed,  and 
another,  Mr.  Vaughn,  badly  wounded.  Brown  opened  the  door  and  put  out  his 
^n  to  shoot,  when  he  was  immediately  shot  down  bj  one  of  our  men.  The  battle 
then  became  desperate  and  hand  to  hand.  After  considerable  hard  fighting,  the 
"balance"  of  the  gang  commenced  their  retreat  ijirough  the  hack  door  of  the 
house.  They  were  surrounded  and  all  captured  but  three.  The  result  of  the 
fight  was,  on  the  part  of  the  counterfeiters  the  loss  of  five  killed  and  two  hndly 
wounded ;  on  the  part  of  the  citizens,  four  killed  and  eleven  wounded. 

The  excitement  after  the  fight  was  intense.  Many  of  the  citizens  were  in  favor 
of  putting  all  the  prisoners  to  death.  Other  counsels,  however,  prevailed,  and  a 
citiaens'  court  was  organized  to  try  them. 

Daring  the  fight,  Capt  Harris  anchored  his  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and 
remained  thereuntil  the  result  was  known,  when  the  passengers  ascended  to  the 
upper  deck  and  gave  three  hearty  cheers.  Doctors  Finley,  of  Dubuque,  and  Crosa^ 
man,  of  Galena, "were  sent  for,  and  were  soon  in  attendance  on  the  wounded  of 
both  parties. 

Much  joy  was  manifested  by  the  citizens  at  the  breaking  up  of  one  of  the  most 
desperWe  gangs  of  house  breakers,  murderers  and  counterie  iters,  tliat  ever  infested 
the  western  country.  The  next  morning  a  vote  of  the  citizens  was  taken  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  prisoners. 

As  the  district  court  was  not  io  meet  for  three  months,  and  tliere  being  no  jiul 
in  the  county,  and  in  fact  none  in  the  territory  that  was  safe,  and  surrounded  as 
we  were  on  all  sides,  by  offshoots  of  the  same  hand,  who  could  muster  200  n.cn  In 
a  day's  time  to  rescue  them,  it  was  deemed  the  merest  folly  to  attempt  to  detain 
them  as  prisoners,  and  it  was  resolved  to  execute  summary  justice  upon  them. 
The  question  was  then  put,  whether  to  hang  or  whip  them.  A  cup  of  red  and 
white  neans  was  first  passed  around,  to  be  used  as  ballots,  the  red  for  hanging,  and 
the  white  for  whipping. 

A  breathless  silence  was  maintained  durinj^  the  vote.  In  a  few  moments  the 
result  was  announced.  It  stood  foTty-tvio  white  and  thiriv-eighl  red  beans.  The 
resolution  to  whip  them  was  then  unanimously  adopted.  Fox,  afterward  the  mur- 
derer of  Davenport,  and  severa]  others  made  full  confessions  of  many  crimes,  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged.  The  whole  crowd  of  prisoners  was  then  taken 
out  and  received  from  twenty-five  to  seventy  five  lashes  apiece,  upon  their  bare 
backs,  according  to  their  deserts.  They  were  then  put  into  boats  and  set  adrift  in 
the  river,  without  oars,  and  under  the  assurance  that  a  return  would  insure  a 
epeed^  death. 

Animated  by  the  example  of  Bellevue,  the  citizens  of  Keck  Eiver,  HI.,  Linn, 
Johnson,  and  other  counties,  in  Iowa,  arose  en  masse,  and  expelled  the  gangs  of 
robbers  from  their  midst,  with  much  bloodshed. 

Thus  ended  the  struggle  for  supremacy  between  vice  and  virtue  in  Bellevue, 
which,  from  this  day  forth,  has  been  as  noted,  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  for  the 
morality  of  its  citizens,  as  it  was  once  rendered  infamous  by  their  crimes. 


Burlington,  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  the  seat  of  justice  for  Des 
Moines  county,  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi,  45  miles  above 
Keokuk,  248  above  St.  Louis,  and  1,429  above  New  Orleans.  The  city  was 
organized  under  a  charter  from  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  in  1838.     It  is 
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Soulhreasi^n  view  of  BuTlingion. 
The  "iow  sliowB  thB  Bppesrance  of  theciW,  as  teen  from  near  the  Sonth  BliilT;  the  aMloni  terminiH  of 

north  and  sooth.  It  has  a  variety  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. The  pork  packing  business  is  carried  on  extensively.  It  is  the 
seat  of  the  Burlington  University,  and  contains  12  churches,  in  1860,  6,706. 
inhabitants. 

The  country  for  sixty  miles  around  Burlington,  sometimes  called  the  "gar- 
den of  Iowa,  is  very  fertile.  Near  the  city  are  immense  quantities  of  gray 
limestone  rock,  suitable  for  building  purposes. 

The  first  white  person  who  located  himself  in  Burlington,  appears  to  have 
been  Samuel  S.  White,  a  native  of  Ohio,  who  built  a  cabin  here,  in  1832, 
close  to  the  river  at  the  foot  of  the  upper  biuff.  The  United  States,  accord- 
ing to  the  treaty  with  the  Indians,  not  being  then  entitled  to  the  lands  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  dragoons  from  Fort  Armstrong  came  down,  burnt 
White  out,  and  drove  him  over  to  the  Illinois  side  of  the  river.  He  re- 
mained on  Honey  Greek  till  the  1st  of  the  next  June,  when,  the  Indian  title 
being  extinguished,  he  returned  and  rebuilt  his  cabin  near  its  former  site. 

Mr.  White  was  soon  afterward  joined  by  Amzi  Doolittle,  and  in  1834,  they 
laid  out  the  first  part  of  the  town  on  the  public  lands.  The  survey  of  While 
and  Doolittle  was  made  by  Benjamin  Tucker  and  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Boss.  Their 
bounds  extended  down  to  Hawkeje  Creek.  White  and  Doolittle  aftei'Winii 
sold  out  all  their  lands  and  removed.  The  first  addition  to  this  tract  w:;a 
made  by  Judge  David  Borer,  a  native  of  Virginia,  in  April,  1836,  who  had 
emigrated  the  month  previous.  In  July  of  this  year,  he  builfr  the  first  brick 
building  ever  erected  in  Iowa.  Judge  E.  laid  the  first  briek  with  his  own 
hands.     This  building  stood  on  what  is  now  lot  438,  the  next  corner  north 
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of  Marion  ITa!I.     This  dwelling  was  taken  down  by  Col.  Warren,  ii 

'65.     The  first  location  made  outside  the  town,  was  by  a  settler  n; 

thero,  whose  cabin  was  about  three  miles  from  the  river;  this  was 

to  June,  1833.     He  w 

cabin  destroyed. 

The  town  was  named  by  John  Gray,  a  native  of  Bartingtm,,  Vermont,  and 
brother-in-law  to  White,  the  first  set- 
tler. The  Flint  Hills  were  called  by 
the  Indians  SholcoJcort,  a  word  in  their 
lan^iage  signifying  "flint  hills;"  these 
generally  aVont    150  f    t 
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government  of  Tl 
ind  in  the  fall  of  8  7  h  I  g  I  " 
if  (hat  territory  first  met  at  Burhng- 
t  n  When  Iowa  Territory  was  formed 
in  1838,  Burlington  became  the  seat 
of  government.  The  building  in  which 
the  legislative  assembly  first  met  stood 
juDM  KoKEE's  HouBc.  ou  the  Tiver  bank,  just  north  of  Colum- 

Thcfirat  briuk  bniUiiigerBcteriia  lowB.  bia-strect.     It  wss  bumt   JowD    ;oon 

afterward.  At  the  first  court  he.d  in 
Burlington,  three  divorces  were  granted,  one  conviction  for  assault  and  bat- 
tery, and  one  fine  for  contempt  of  court.  The  record  does  not  show  the 
gronnds  of  contempt,  but  from  other  sources  we  learn  i{  was  a  rencounter  in 
open  court,  in  which  the  tables  of  the  judges,  being  dry  goods  boxes  and 
barrels  with  planlcs  laid  across,  were  overturned.  The  hero  of  the  occasion 
was  afterward  taken  prisoner  in  the  Santa  Fe  expedition  from  Texas. 

Dr.  Ross  and  Maj.  Jeremiah  Smith,  who  came  to  Burlington  in  1833,  were 
the  first  merchant.-!.  The  first  church  (the  Methodist  Old  Zion)  was  erected 
the  same  year,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  house  of  worship  erected 
in  Iowa.  In  this  venerable  structure,  which  is  still  standing,  the  legislative 
body  have  met  and  courts  have  been  held.  The  "Iowa  Territorial  Gazette," 
the  first  newspaper,  was  issued  in  the  summer  of  1837,  by  James  Clarke, 
from  Pennsylvania,  who  was  subsequently  governor  of  the  territory.  The 
second  paper  was  the  "Iowa  Patriot,"  afterward  the  "Hawkeye,"  by  James 
G.  Edwards,  of  Boston.  The  Iwva  Historical  and  Geohgical  Sociely  was  or- 
ganized in  1843,  and  is  the  oldest  literary  society  in  the  state. 


The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  in  the  Aspen  Grove  Cem- 
etery, at  the  N.W.  border  of  the  city: 

Here  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  Jas.  Clarke,  fonnder  of  tha  first  Newspaper  in  Biiri:iiE- 
ton,  Member  of  the  ilrst  ConsiJtutionBl  Coni'ention,  SeereUrj  ftnd  Governor  of  the  Territo 
rj  of  Iowa.     Born  July  5,  1SI2 ;  died  Jniy  38,  1360 

Mj  Husband  Hnd  our  Father,  Aeneb  Lkosjkd,  minister  of  theGoapol.liorn  Dee,  1.1.1T37 
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n  memory  of  Ret.  Horace  Hutchinson,  late  PaBlor  of  tbe  Congregational  Chnrob,  of 
rlington.  He  was  born  at  Sntton,  Mass.,  Aug.  10, 1817,  Sraduated  at  Amberst  CoUbkb, 
«,  ond  at  Andover  Tbeologioal  SeminBiy  in  1843,     He  died  March  7,  1846. 


Missionary  of  tbe   M.E.  CLur 

auch  aein. 
Jan.  12,  lS2fl. 


East  mem  of  Keokuk 


KeoKTJK,  and  semi  capital  of  Lee  eoanty  is  a  short  distance  above 
the  eoafiueuce  of  the  Des  Moinea  with  the  Mississippi,  oa  the  west  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  200  miles  above  St.  Louis,  1,400  above  New  Orleans,  and 
about  160  from  Des  Moines,  the  capital.  It  is  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the 
state,  at  the  foot  of  the  "  Lower  Rapids,"  and  being  the  only  city  of  Iowa 
having  uninterrupted  communication  with  all  the  great  tributaries  of  the 
"Father  of  Waters,"  it  has  not  inaptly  been  called  tbe  "Gale  City"  of  Iowa. 
The  sit«  of  Keokuk  is  remarkably  fine.  It  covers  the  top  and  slopes  of  a 
large  bliitf,  partially  around  which  the  Mississippi  bends  with  a  graceful 
curve,  commanding  a  fine  prospect  to  the  south  and  north.     The  city  stands 
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upon  an  inexhaustible  quarry  of  limestone  rock,  forming  ample  materia)  fur 
buildings.  A  portion  of  the  great  water  power  at  this  point  is  used  in 
various  manufactories,  flooring  mills,  founderies,  etc.  The  Mississippi,  up- 
ward from  this  piaee,  flows  over  a  rocky  bed  of  limestone,  called  the  Aapida, 
12  miles  in  extent,  falling,  in  that  distance,  24^  feet,  making  it  difficoU  for 
the  larger  class  of  steamboats  to  pass.  The  city  contains  several  splendid 
pnblic  buildings,  the  medical  department  of  the  State  University,  hospital, 
s  m      ■  h        n'  e  churches,  and  about  13,000  inhabitants. 

Th  pla  f  h  village  of  Keokuk  was  laid  out  in  the  spring  of  1837,  and 
in   h  n    J  ne  a  public  sale  of  town  lots  was  held,  and  attended  by  a 

V    y  1  wd      One  boat  was  chartered  in  St.  Louis,  and  numbers  came 

tip  h     b  Only  two  or  three  lota,  the  south-west  corner  of  Main- 

s  d    h    1      e,  and  one  or  two  others  lying  contiguous,  were  sold.    The 

en  1  w  n  f  r  $1,500,  and  a  New  York  company  still  hold  the  deed  of 
trust  on  it  to  secure  the  payment. 

In  1840,  the  main  portion  of  Keokuk  was  a  dense  forest,  and  where  Main- 
street  now  is,  were  thick  timber  and  underbrush.  It  was  so  swampy  and 
rough  between  Third  and  Fourth -streets,  as  to  be  rather  dangerous  riding 
on  horseback  after  a  heavy  rain.  About  a  dozen  cabins  comprised  all  the 
improvements.  In  the  spring  of  1847,  a  census  of  the  plaee  gave  a  popula- 
tion of  620.  Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  titles,  but  little  progress 
was  made  til!  1849.  From  that  time  until  the  autumn  of  1867  it  had  a 
rapid  growth. 

Keokuk  derived  its  name  from  Keokuk  ((Ae  Wa'rh/ul  Fax),  a  chieftain 
of  the  Sac  tribe,  distinguished  for  his  friendship  to  tlie  Amerieuiis  during 
the  Black  Hawk  war.  He  often  lost  his  popularity  with  his  tribe  by  his 
efforts  to  keep  them  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  and  nothing  but  hia 
powerful  eloquence  and  tact  sustained  him.  He  was  once  deposed  by  his 
tribe,  and  a  young  chief  elected  in  his  place.  He,  however,  soon  attained 
his  former  position.  Keokuk  was  born  about  the  year  1780.  He  was  not 
a  hereditary  chief,  but  raised  himself  to  that  dignity  by  the  force  of  talent 
and  enterprise.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  eloquence;  fertile  in  re- 
sources on  the  field  of  battle;  possessed  of  desperate  bravery;  and  never  at 
a  loss  ia  any  emergency.  He  had  sis  wives,  was  fond  of  display,  and  on  his 
visits  of  state  to  other  tribes,  moved,  it  is  supposed,  in  more  savage  mag- 
nificence than  any  other  chief  on  the  continent.  He  was  a  noble  looking 
man,  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  hight,  portly,  and  over  200  pounds  in 
weight.  He  had  an  eagle  eye,  a  dignified  bearing,  and  a  manly,  intelligent 
expression  of  countenance,  and  always  painted  and  dressed  in  the  Indian 
costume.  He  supplanted  Black  Hawk  as  chieftain  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes. 
He  died  in  Missouri  a  few  years  since,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  chieftain- 
ship by  his  son. 

The  Des  Moines  Biver,  which  terminates  at  Keokuk,  is  one  of  the  noblest 
of  streams.  Keokuk  is  the  principal  port  of  its  valley,  in  which  half  the 
population  and  agricultural  wealth  of  the  state  are  concentrated.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Des  Moines  stood  the  village  of  the  celebrated  chief  Slack 
Hawk,  who  there  breathed  his  last,  Oct.  3,  1840,  He  was  buried  near  the 
banks  of  the  river,  in  a  sitting  posture,  as  is  customary  with  his  tribe.  His 
hands  grasped  his  cane,  ana  his  body  was  surrounded  by  stakes,  which  united 
at  the  top. 

Iowa  is  noted  for  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  her  prairies.  Thece  are 
of  great  advantage  to  the  rapid  and  easy  settlement  of  a  country.     When, 
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howevei  too  estensiie  without  a  &uffi:,ieQCV  of  timber  a  prairie  country  has 
some  serious  drawbaeVf  Fortunitely  iti  Iowa  the  immense  bedt,  of  coal 
partly  supply  the  deficienpy  in  fuel  and  the  prairio  cnuntiy  there  is  remark 
shly  healthy      It  i"  generilly  rolhn?  often  even  hilly  the  streams  most!; 


Sienery 


freah  running  wifer  with  sandy  or  gravelly  beds  which  oonditinn  prevents 
the  orij,in  of  musma,  the  great  scourge  of  flit,  prj,irie  districts,  where  bIu^ 
gi'ih  streams  winding  their  snaky  shaped  course  through  nth  alluvial  ijili, 
genente  disease  and  death  from  their  stagnant  witers,  green  ind  odious  with 
the  slime  of  a  decaying  vegetation  The  prairie  farms  of  Iowa  Urire  sraootli 
and  unbrolien  by  stump  oi  other  obstruction,  afford  an  excellent  field  foi  tin, 
introduction  of  mowing  machines  and  other  improved  implements  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  wonderful  fertility  of  the  prairies  is  accounted  for  hy  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  soil  "which  for  thousands  of  years  has  been  hearing  annual  crops  of  grass,  thi; 
ashes  or  decayed  stems  of  which  have  been  all  that  time  adding  to  the  original  fer 
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tility  of  the  soil.     So  long  back  as  we  h.ive  any  knowledge  of  the  country,  it  had 
been  the  cUBtom  of  the  Indians  to  set  fire  to  the  prairie  ^rass  in  autumn,  after  frost 
set  in,  the  fire  spreading  with  wonderful  rapidity,  oOTermg  vast  districts  of  coun- 
try, and  faiing  the  atmosphere  for  weeks  with  smoke.     In  the  course  of  ages  a  soil 
somewhat  resembling  an  ash-heap  must  have  been  thus  graduallj  created,  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  it  should  be  declared  to  be  inexhaustible  in  fertility.     In  Europe 
such  tracts  of  fertile  country  as  the  plain  of  Lombarily  are  known  to  have  J'elded 
crops  for  more  than  2,000  years  without  intermission,  and  yet  no  one  says  that  the 
soil  is  exhausted.     Here  we  have  a  tract  naturally  as  rich,  and  with  the  addition 
of  its  own  crops  rotting  upon  its  surface,  and  adding  to  its  stores  of  fertility  all 
that  time.    It  need  oecaaioa  no  surprise,  therefore,  to  be  told  of  twenty  or  thirty 
crops  of  Indian  corn  being  taken  in  sucoeHsion  from  the  same  land,  without  ma- 
nure every  crop,  good  or  better,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  season. 

A  distinguished  English  chemist  analyzed  some  of  the  prairie  soils  of  the  wesi 
'•  His  analysis,  which  was  of  the  most  scrutinizing  character,  bears  out  completely 
the  high  character  for  fertility  which  practice  and  experience  had  already  proved 
these  soils  to  possess.    The  most  noticeable  feature  in  the  analysis  is  the  very  large 
quantity  of  nitrogen  which  each  of  tbe  soils  contains,  nearly  twice  as  much  aa  the 
most  fertile  soils  of  Britain.     In  each  ease,  taking  the  soil  at  an  ayerage  depth  of 
ten  inches,  an  acre  of  these  prairies  will  wnCain  upward  of  three  tuns  of  nitrogen, 
and  as  a  heavy  crop  of  wheat  with  its  straw  contains  about  fifty-two  pounds  of  ni- 
trogen, there  is  thus  a  natural  store  of  ammonia  in  this  soil  sufficient  for  more 
than  a  hundred  wheat  crops.     In  Dr.  Voeicker's  words,  ■  It  is  this  large  amount  of 
nitrogen  and  the  beautiful  state  of  division,  that  impart  ft  peculiar  character  to 
these  soils,  and  distinguish  them  so  favorably.      They  are  soils  upon  which   I 
imagine  flax  could  be  grown  in  perfection,  supposing  the  climate  to  be  otherwise 
favorable,     I  have  never  before  analyzed  soils  which  contained  m  much  nitrogen, 
nor  do  I  find  any  record  of  soils  richer  in  nitrogen  than  these.'  " 

"The  novelty  of  the  prairie  country  is  striking,  and  never  fails  tfl  cause  an  es- 
olamation  of  surprise  from  those  who  have  lived  am>d  the_  forests  of  Ohio  and 
Kentucky,  or  along  the  wooded  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  or  in  sight  ol  the  rocky  har- 
riers of  the  Alleghany  ridge.     'ITie   eitent  of  the  prospect  is  exhilarating.     The 
outline  of  the  landscape  is  nndniating  and  graceful     The  verdure  and  the  flowers 
are  beautiful;  and  the  absence  of  shade,  and  consequent  appearance  of  a  pro.u- 
aion  of  light,  produces  a  gityetj  which  animates  every  beholder. 

These  pl^ns,  although  preserving  a  general  level  m  respect  tn   the  virhole  coun- 
try are  yet  in  themselves,  mt  fiat,  but  exhibit  a  gracefully  waving  surface,  swell- 
ing and  sinkingwith  easy,  graceful  slopes,  and  full,  rounded  outlines,  equally  avoid- 
ing  the  unmeaning  horizontal  surface,  and  the  interruption  of  abrupt  or  angular 
elevations,  ...  ...  .     -        j  j 

The  attraction  of  the  prairie  consists  in  its  extent,  its  carpet  ot  verdure  ana 
flowers,  its  undulating  surface,  its  groves,  and  the  fringe  of  limber  by  which  it  la 
surrounded.  Of  all  these,  the  latter  is  the  most  expressive  feature.  It  is  tliat 
which  gives  character  to  the  landscape,  which  imparts  the  shape,  and  marks  the 
boundary  of  the  plain.  If  the  prairie  be  small,  its  greatest  beauty  consists  m  the 
vicinity  of  tho  surrounding  margin  of  woodland,  which  resembles  the  shore  of  a 
lake  indented  with  deep  vistas,  like  bays  and  inlets,  and  throwing  out  long  points, 
like  capes  and  headlands.  , 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  young  ^rasa  has  just  covered  the  ground 
with  a  carpet  of  delicate  green,  and  especially  if  the  sun  is  rising  from  behind  a 
distant  swell  of  the  plain  and  glittering  upon  the  dewdrops,  no  scene  can  be  more 
lovely  to  the  eye.  The  groves,  or  clusters  of  timber,  are  parti oniarly  attractive  at 
this  season  ofthe  year.  The  rich  undergrowth  is  in  full  bloom.  The  rosewood, 
doawood  crab-apple,  wild  plum,  the  cherry,  and  the  wild  rose  are  all  abundant,  and 
in  many  portions  of  the  state  the  grape-vine  abounds.  The  variety  of  wild  fruit 
and  flowering  shrubs  is  so  great,  and  such  the  profusion  of  the  blossomswith  which 
they  are  bowed  down,  that  the  eye  is  regaled  almost  to  satiety. 

The  gayety  of  the  prairie,  its  embellishments,  and  the  absence  of  the  gloom  and 
savage  wildness  of  the  forest,  all  contribute  to  dispel  the  feeling  of  loneliness  which 
aantOly  creeps  over  the  mind  of  the  solitary  traveler  in  the  wilderness.     Though 
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he  may  not  aee  a  house  or  a  human  being,  and  ia  i 

habitations  of  meo,  the  traveler  upon  the  prairie  ci ., ^^  ^,^^^ 

idea  that  he  is  traveling  through  scenes  embellished  by  the   hand  of  a...      ...^ 

flowers,  so  fragile,  so  defieate,  and  so  ornamental,  seem  to  have  been  tastefully  dis- 
posed to  adorn  the  seene. 

In  the  summer,  the  prairie  is  covered  with  long,  coarse  grass,  whioh  soon  assumes 
a  golden  hue,  and  waves  in  the  wind  like  a  fuliv  ripe  harvest.  The  prairie- "■rass 
never  attains  its  highest  grovfth  in  the  richest  soil;  But  in  low,  wet,  or  marshy  Lind, 
where  the  substratum  of  clay  lies  near  the  surface,  the  center  or  mdn  stem  of  the 
grass — that  which  bears  the  seed— shoots  up  to  the  hight  of  eight  and  ten  feet 
throwing  out  long,  coarse  leaves  or  blades.  But  on  the  rich,  undulating  prairies^ 
the  grass  is  finer,  with  leaa  of  stalk  and  a  greater  profusion  of  leaves.  Ilie  roots 
spread  and  interweave,  forminc  a  compact,  even  sod,  and  the  blades  eipand  into  a 
close,  thick  grass,  which  is  seldom  more  than  eighteen  inches  high,  until  late  in 
the  season,  when  the  seed-bearing  stem  shoots  up.  The  first  coat  is  mingled  with 
email  flowers— the  violet,  the  bloom  of  the  wild  strawberry,  and  various  others,  of 
the  most  minute  and  delicate  texture.  As  the  grass  increases  in  hight,  these 
smaller  flowers  disappear,  and  others,  taller  and  more  gaudy,  display  their  brilliant 
colors  upon  the  green  surface;  and  still  later,  a  larger  and  coarser  succession  arises 
with  the  rising  tide  of  verdure.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  infinite  diversity 
or  a  richer  profusion  of  hues,  '  from  grave  to  gay,'  than  graces  the  beautiful  carpet 
of  green  throughout  the  entire  season  of  summer." 

"The  autumnal  months,  in  Iowa,  are  almost  invariably  clear,  warm,  and  dry. 
The  immense  mass  of  vegetation  with  which  this  fertile  praipje  soil  loads  itself 
during  the  summer  is  suddenly  wilhered,  and  the  whole  earth  is  covered  with  com- 
bustible materials.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  portions  where  gratis  grows 
from  two  to  ten  feet  high,  and  is  exposed  to  sun  and  wind,  becoming  thoroughly 
dried.  A  single  spark  of  fire,  falling  upon  the  prairie  at  such  a  time,  instantly 
kindles  a  blaae  that  spreads  on  every  side,  and  continues  its  destructive  course  as 
long  as  it  finds  fnel  These  fires  aweep  along  with  great  power  and  rapidity,  and 
frequently  extend  across  a  wide  prairie  and  advance  in  a  fong  line.  No  sigdt  can 
be  more  subiime  than  a  stream  of  fire,  beheld  at  night,  several  miles  in  breadth 
advancing  across  the  plains,  leaving  behind  it  a  background  of  dense  black  smokel 
throwing  before  it  a  vivid  glare,  which  lights  up  the  whole  landscape  for  miles 
with  the  brilliancy  of  noonday  The  progress  of  the  fire  is  so  slow,  and  the  heat 
BO  intense,  that  every  combustible  in  its  course  is  consumed.  The  roots  of  the 
prairie-grass,  and  several  species  of  flowers,  however,  by  some  peculiar  adaptation 
of  nature,  are  spared." 

_  The  vrinters  on  the  prairie  are  often  terrible.  Eiposed  to  the  full  sweep  of  the 
icy  winds  that  come  mshing  down  from  the  Eoeky  Mountains,  without  a  single 
obstruction,  the  unlucky  traveler  that  is  caught,  unprotected  by  sufficient  clothing 
is  in  imminent  danger  of  perishing  before  the  icy  blast  December  and  January 
of  the  winter  of  1856-7,  were  unprecedentedly  stormy  and  cold  in  western  Iowa. 
A  writer  for  one  of  the  public  prints,  who  passed  that  winter  on  the  western  fron- 
tier of  this  state,  gives  this  vivid  picture  of  the  suflerings  of  the  frontier  settlers, 
bis  communication  being  dated  at  "Jefferson's  Grove,  fifty  miles  from  a  postoffice. 

"  Once  the  mercury  has  been  30  deg,  below  zero,  twice  24  deg.,  several  times  16 
deg.,  and  more  than  seven  eighths  of  the  time  at  some  point  beiow  zero.  Only  two 
days  in  the  whole  two  months  has  it  been  above  the  freezing  point. 

We  have  had  four  fierce  snow  storms,  in  which  one  could  not  see  an  object  four 
rods  distant,  and  I  doubt  if  such  storms  can  be  excelled  in  fury  in  any  of  the  hy- 
perborean regions.  Everybody  was  compelled  to  keep  within  doors;  cattle  vrerc 
driveu  before  the  driving  snow  until  thev  found  refuge  in  the  groves ;  and  most  of 
the  houses,  within  doors,  were  thoroughly  sifted  with  snow.  But  I  will  relate  a 
few  instances  of  frontier  hardships. 

Forty  miles  above  here,  at  the  very  margin  of  the  settlement,  a  family  was  caught 
by  the  first  snow  storm,  almost  without  firewood  and  food.  In  the  morning  the 
husband  made  a  fire,  and  leaving  to  seek  for  assistance  from  his  nearest  neighbors 
distant  six  miles,  directed  his  family  to  make  one  more  lire,  and  then  retire  tn  bod' 
and  there  remain  until  he  returned ;  they  did  so.     After  excessive  hardships,  ho 
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returned  on  tlie  second  day,  with  aome  friendn,  and  conveyed  liis  wife  and  little 
r-hildren,  on  hand-sleds  through  the  deep  snow,  to  their  kind  neighhors. 

Last  Bummsr  five  families  ventured  acroBs  a  fifty  mils  prairie,  uninhabited,  of 
course,  and  oommenoed  making  farms  on  a  small  Btroam,  very  sparcely  timbered, 
called  Boyer  Biver.  The  early  frost  nipped  their  late  com,  and  left  them  with- 
out food.  Seven  of  the  men  of  this  little  detached  aettlement,  started  in  the 
Full  for  Fort  Des  Moinee,  distant  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  to  procure  provis- 
iiins  and  other  neeesearies.  When  on  their  return,  fifty  miles  from  I'ort  Des 
Moines,  on  the  North  Koon  River,  they  were  overtaken  by  the  severe  snow-storm 
that  commeneed  on  the  first  day  of  December  and  raged  for  forty  eight  hours. 
They  then  halted,  conBtruoted  sleds,  and  started  for  their  fnmilies,  one  hundred 
miles  distant,  across  a  trackless  prairie.  They  suffered  terribly,  and  one  of  tliem 
perished  with  the  cold." 


Slate  Captlol  Des  Moines 
.  Dcs  Mmnen,  which  became  m  1855  the  capital  of  Iowa,  is  at  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation  on  Des  Moines  Riier  in  the  geogriphical  center  of  the 
state,  about  170  miles  west  of  Divenport,  and  140  eastward  of  Council  Blue's. 
The  line  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Railroad  passes_  through  the  city, 
as  also  will  several  others  in  contemplation.  The  city  is  situated  at  the  con  - 
fluence  of  Raccoon  River  with  the  Des  Moines,  the  two  streams  uniting  near 
the  corporation  limits.  The  scenery  at  this  point  is  beautiful ;  a  smooth  val- 
ley, rising  on  nil  sides,  by  saccessive  benches,  back  to  the  gently  sloping 
hills,  which  finally  attain  a  hight  of  about  200  feet. 

This  spot  was  the  council  ground  of  the  Indians.  It  was  afterward  the 
site  of  Fort  Des  Moines,  selected  by  the  officers  of  the  U.  S.  army,  on  which 
barracks  and  defenses  were  erected.  Most  of  the  town  is  laid  out  with  wide 
struets.  On  the  elevations  are  beautiful  building  sites,  commanding  views 
0^  nil  the  central  town,  of  both  rivers,  and  of  the  i'aces  of  most  of  the  other 
hil]».  with  their  residences.  On  the  summit  of  one  of  the  hills  is  the  pres- 
ent state  house,  and  the  square  set  apart  for  the  permanent  capitol.  Some 
li  or  7  churches  are  already  erected,  and  3  newspapers  are  prioted.  Popu- 
Intion  about  5j000. 
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■^ItTSCATiNE  the  eounfy  eeit  of  Muscatine  county,  is  situdted  100  miles 
aboie  Keokuk  and  A2  below  Davenport  Commencing  at  the  Uppei  Ripids, 
the  Mississippi  runs  m  a  westerlj  direLtion  until  it  strikes  a  "iorieB  ot  rooky 
bluffs  by  which  its  course  is  turned  due  south  At  this  bend,  and  on  the 
summit  of  the  blufls,  is  situated  the  city  of  Muscatine,  which  is  regularly 


Western  weir  ofMuicaiine 
'aid  out  with  fine  wif^e  afreets  ha^nig  several  elegant  buildm^R  It  is  a 
sliippm,  pnmt  foi  J,  \ery  gre^t  amount  of  produce  raised  id  the  adjoining 
counties  When  the  various  railroads  ite  completed  which  are  to  run  in 
varioug  directions  from  this  point,  Muscatine  will  hare  added  to  her  natural 
advantages  fine  facilities  for  communication  with  every  part  of  the  country. 
Muscatine  was  first  settled  by  the  whites  in  1836,  previous  to  which  time 
it  was  an  Indian  trading  post,  known  by  the  name  of  Manatheka.  After- 
ward it  was  called  Blooraington.     Population  in  1860,  S,324. 

Cowncil  Bluffs  City,  the  county  seat  of  Pottawatomie  county,  is  near  the 
geographical  center  of  the  United  States,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missonri 
Eiver,  about  140  miles  westward  of  Dea  Moines,  the  capital  of  the  stale, 
nearly  opposite  Omaha  City,  the  capital  of  Nebraska,  about  300  miles  above 


Leavenworth  City,  and  685  above  St.  Louis. 
tended  plain.     It  has  a  number  of  fine  stor 
buildings.     This  is  a  flourishing  place,  and  he 
for  the  far  west  procure  their  ojtfits.     It  was 
point  in  overland  travel  to  California,  being  th 
fore  entering  the  Indian  country.     Four  imp 
are  projected  directly  to  this  place,  some  of  wh 
completion.     The  first  one  finished  will  be    h    I 
which,  commencing  at  Davenport,  already  e        c 
Population  about  5,000. 

A  gentleman,  who  was  at  Council  Blufi's  f 

items  upon  the  history  of  the  town,  and  the  e 
country : 

The  growth  of  Council  Bluffs  has  been  rapid  w 
stiil  retains,  as  it  is  likely  to  retain,  the  position 
western  lowai     Tlua  point  was  formerly  known  a    E 
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three  years — from  1846  to  1849 — the  reBidence  of  the  Mormon  hosts  oi  Brij^liaia 
Young,  in  his  celebrated  march  to  the  great  Salt  Lake  valley.  Aftot  the  Mormoiia 
were  driven  from  Nauvoo,  they  determined  to  build  up  a  kingdom  to  themselves  in 
the  far  west  They  departed,  but  upon  reaching  the  borders  of  the  great  plains 
they  found  they  had  not  the  number  of  cattle  and  horaea,  nor  the  proviaions  that 
were  indispensable  for  so  long  and  so  distant  a  journey ;  so  they  aeleoted  a  roman- 
tic; and  wooded  valley,  adjoining  the  great  bottoms  of  the  Missouri,  for  their  tem- 
porary home.  Timber  was  plenty,  and  with  it  they  aotia  conatrnctod  log  houses 
for  m'teen  thousand  people.  They  inclosed  several  hundred  acres  of  the  rich  and 
easily  cultivated  Missouri  bottoms,  and  planted  them  with  com.  Their  cattle,  fed 
on  these  fine  paaturea,  increased  in  numbers  rapidly.  They  raised  large  amounts 
of  corn—'for  these  fanatics  are  hard  working,  industrious  men  and  women.  In 
three  yeara  they  found  themselves  so  prosperous  that  they  resumed  their  journey, 
and  in  due  time  found  themselves  at  their  destination  in  the  "Sobj  YaUeij,"  at  the 
Oreat  Salt  Lake. 

As  the  Mormons  left,  other  settlers  came  in.  The  name  was  changed  to  Council 
Biu^.  This  cognomen  had  been  ^ven  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  a  lon^  time  before, 
to  a  point  on  the  Missouri,  several  milea  above  the  present  town.  It  had  become 
a  historical  name,  and  it  was  wiae  in  the  new-comers  to  appropriate  it  to  tlieir  use. 
Ho  much  for  the  early  history  of  diis  place.  The  Mormon  town  was  built  in  a  very 
pleasant  valley,  that  opens  upon  the  great  Missouri  bottom  from  the  north-east  It 
w  four  miles  from  the  base  of  the  hills,  which  are  several  hundred  feet  high,  and 
very  abrupt,  to  the  river.  The  log  houses  left  by  the  Mormons  were  used  by  the 
early  settlers,  and  many  of  them  are  yet  standing. 

But  it  soon  became  manifest  that  the  busineaa  part  of  the  future  city  must  be  on 
the  great  pimn  or  bottom,  and  out  of  the  bluffs.  And  so  tlie  result  has  showa 
The  beat  part  of  the  city  is  on  the  plain,  though  the  finest  places  for  residences  are 
en  the  delightful  slopes  and  hillsides  of  the  viUleya,  which  now  constitute  the  upper 
town, 

'I'he  view  from  the  high  bluffa  back  of  the  city  is  very  commanding  and  l>eauti- 
fu).  l''rom  the  top  of  one  of  these  hills  one  can  aee  aix  rising  cities  m  the  far  dis- 
timce— i)maha,  Airatoga,  Florence,  Bellevue,  St  Marys,  and  Pacific  City.  At  the 
loot  of  these  bluffs  the  Missouri  bottom  extends  four  miles  to  the  west,  to  Omaha, 
and  to  the  south  and  north  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  bottoms  are  from  four 
to  [en  miles  in  width,  and  are  mostly  dry  and  most  fertile  lands.  Strips  of  timber 
abound.  The  bluffa  facing  the  bottom  are  generally  naked,  and  very  abrupt  The 
eastern  man  wil!  ^ain  and  again  wonder  how  the  earth  can  be  made  to  remain  in 
auch  fantastic  and  sharply  pointed  shapes  for  centuries,  as  he  finds  them  here. 
Buck  of  the  first  range  of  bluffs,  the  country  is  covered  with  timber  for  some  miles, 
when  the  rolling  and  open  prairie  beciimes  the  leading  feature  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  indeed  across  the  state  of  Iowa  to  the  Mississippi  River, 

Council  Blufia  claims  a  population  of  5,000,  but  the  usual  deduction  must  be 
made.  It  has  passed  through  the  usual  process  of  rapid  and  extended  inflation, 
and  consequent  coUapae  and  almoat  suspension  of  vitality.  The  paper  part  of  the 
cicy  embraces  territory  enough  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people.  The  exten- 
sive and  rich  bottoms,  instead  of  being  cultivated  aa  farms,  are  all  staked  off  into 
city  lots;  and  in  years  past,  large  numbers  of  them  were  sold  to  speculat'.rs.  So 
crazy  did  these  people  become,  that  one  man  bought  a  quarter  section  of  this  bo^ 
torn  land,  two  miles  fro'm  the  present  town,  and  gave  his  notes  for  nixiu  thousand 
didlwa  for  the  same.  He  collapsed,  of  course,  as  the  crash  of  1857  brought  his 
air  oaatle  to  the  ground;  and  he  can  not  now  sell  his  land  for  twenty  dollars  per 
acre.  Here  is  another  large  four  story  monument  of  foily  in  the  shape  of  a  brick 
hotel,  some  half  a  mile  out  from  the  present  busineaa  part  of  the  city.  A  man  by 
the  name  of  Andrews  had  sold  out  shares  in  Florence  for  lai^e  sums.  He  had 
realized  about  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  hard  cash.  He  became  giddy,  bought  a 
tract  adjoining  Council  Bluffs,  laid  it  off  into  city  lots;  and,  to  show  his  faith  and 
to  sell  his  lots,  he  erected  this  large  and  costly  hotel  But  it  was  never  completed. 
The  eraah  also  caught  him  unprepared,  and  be  went  under,  with  thousands  of 
..thera.  His  hotel  is  niofed,  but  not  finished;  and  it  looks  the  wreck  it  is,  of  th? 
*ast  inlhit.ion  which  culminated  and  esploded  three  years  ago. 
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Still  there  are  many  evidences  of  substantial  prosperity  in  Council 
eral  brick  blocks  of  stores  would  do  credit  to  older  Iflwns,  and  thej^ai 
■mitii  stocks  of  goods,  and  held  by  substantial,  intelligent 

iness  portion  is  mainly  on  the  plr- ■■  "  '.-»'"-1!"t  f" 

toward  the    '  ""' 


well  fillfd 

Thebns- 

eitending  from  the  base  of  the  bJuS's 

steamboat  landins  is  about  four  miles  from  the 


town,  and  directly  sont'h   of  it     Council  Bluffs  has  the  KanesviUe  land  office 
where  a  large  portion  of  the  lands  of  western  Iowa  has  been  sold. 


Iowa  City,  the  first  c 
Iowa  River,  in  Jobnson  c 


lital  of  tbe  state  of  Iowa,  is  on  the  left  bank  of 
mty,  65  miles  from  Davenport,  by  the  MiBsi,«sipj)i 
and  Missouri  Railroad, 
in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  most  beautilul  and 
thriving  of  agricultural 
regions.  Population 
111  18b0,  5,214. 

Annexed  we  present 
a  sketch  from  a  corres- 
pondent, giving  a  his- 
t  )ry  of  the  city  and  of 
tbi  University  situated 
111  It  which  gives  pro- 
ni  e  of  gi'Sat  useliil- 
1IC1S  to  the  future  of 
lu«a 

Iri  IS38,  Confess  pass- 
ed an  act  to  divide  the 
Territory  of  Wisconsin, 
nnd  form  the  Territory 
of  lowii  out  of  that  part 
whiuh  lay  to  the  weal  of 
the  Minsissippi  River, 
The  governor  of  the  new 
territory  under  the  or- 
ganic act,  fixed  the  seat 
of  government  at  Bur- 
lington, On  the  21atof 
T    t  I        tt   T     I     A  January    following,    the 

c  .  V.  .  ("  -,1  territorial  legislature  ap- 
The  IK,^  building  n  the  r  Kht  was  or  pniillv  e  first  st»W  Uip.M,  p^^j^f^j  eommissionera  to 
locate  the  seat  of  government  and  superintend  the  erection  of  public  buildings. 
Thpsc  commisflit  ners  selei  t»d  the  site  now  occupied  by  Iowa  City,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Iowa  Biver,  about  50  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  Itiver.  C\)ngresH  had 
appropriated  $20,000  for  the  erection  of  the  capitol,  and  subsequently  granted  the 
section  of  land  on  which  the  capitol  was  to  be  erected.  The  corner  stone  of  the 
building  vras  laid  on  the  4th  of  July,  1839.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  lots  on 
the  section  granted  bv  oongress,  defrayed  the  main  part  of  the  expense  of  the 
erection.  The  first  session  of  the  legislature  was  held  in  Iowa  City,  in  December, 
1841,  in  a  temporary  building  the  capitol  notbcingyet  finished.  Ihe  building  was 
first  occupied  by  the  legislature  in  1844.  ,    .        -     i 

The  location  of  the  capital  soon  collected  a  considerable  population  in  Iowa 
City  When  the  citv  was  first  laid  out,  there  was  but  one  log  cabin  on  the  jjround. 
At  the  end  of  a  single  year,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  seven  hundred,  and  it 
continued  steadily  tu  increase.  In  1852,  the  population  was  3,500.  1  he  opening 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Railroad,  from  Davenport  as  far  as  Iowa  Oity.  in 
!8o4,  and  the  rush  of  emigration  into  the  stale,  gave   a  new  impetus  to   the  city 
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In  1857  the  population  had  increased  to  8,0011,  and  al!  kinds  of  huaineas  were  en- 
L-eeiiingly  active  and  proHtoble.  But  the  monetary  erisis  of  1857  put  a  stop  to  its 
pro-'peritj,  and  since  that  time  has  diminished  rather  than  inoreaseif,  (ind  in  1860 
was  only  about  7,000.  In  1856,  the  oapit;tl  was  removed  from  Iowa  City  to  Di-a 
M..ines,  and  permanently  fiied  there  by  the  new  constitution  of  the  state,  adopted 

When  the  seat  of  gOTornment  was  removed  to  Des  Moines,  the  state  house  in 
Iowa  City  was  given  by  the  legislature  to  the  State  University,  tojretlier  with  the 
^0  acres  of  land  on  whioh  it  stands.  ITie  State  University  has  for  its  foundation 
72  sections  of  land,  granted  by  con>;resB  for  the  endowment  of  a  university.  In 
1H47,  the  state  legislature  passed  a  law  organizing  the  University,  and  appointing 
trustees  to  man^e  its  concerns,  put  the  iiistitutJon  did  not  go  into  operiftion  till 
18o5.  At  that  time  a  chancellor  and  several  professors  were  appointed,  and  the 
University  was  opened  in  a  building  hired  by  the  trustees  for  that  purpose.  The 
year  following  a  part  of  the  state  house  was  occupied  by  the  preparatory  depart;- 
ment,  and  as  lecture  rooms  for  the  professors,  'rhe  building,  however,  was  in  a 
bad  condition,  and  required  fiUing  up  in  order  to  suit  the  purposes  of  an  institu- 
tion of  learning.  _  The  city  was  full  of  people,  and  aooommwhitionB  for  students 
could  not  be  easily  procured,  and  in  1857,  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the 
country  preventing  the  collection  of  the  interest  on  the  funds,  the  trustees  saw  fit 
to  close  the  University  for  a  time— this  toiik  place  in  the  summer  of  1858.  By  the 
new  constitution  of  the  state,  adopted  in  1H57,  a  board  of  education  was  created, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  take  the  entire  charge  of  the  education^  institutions  of  the 
state.  This  board  at  their  first  meeting,  in  December,  1858,  passed  a  law  reorgan- 
izing the  University,  appointing  a  new  board  of  trustees,  with  the  uDderstiindim' 
that  the  institution  should  be  reopened  as  early  as  practicahlo.  In  October,  18597 
they  appointed  the  Rev  Silas  Totten,  I). D.,  L.L.D.,  president  of  the  University,  and 
in  June  following,  proceeded  to  fill  the  profoBSOrships  of  mathematics,  languages, 
philosophy  and  chemistry,  and  natural  history.  On  the  lyth  of  October,  the  Uni- 
versity was  reopened  under  the  new  organization. 

In  the  session  of  1S68,  the  legislature  granted  $13,000  to  the  University,  for  re- 
pairs on  (he  state  house,  and  for  the  erection  of  another  building  for  the  residence 
of  students.  A  new  roof  waa  put  upon  the  state  house,  and  the  other  building  be- 
gun and  the  exterior  completed. 

A  further  grant  of  $10,000  was  made  in  1860,  $5,000  to  be  expended  on  the  old 
building  and  in  the  purclmse  of  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  the 
remainder  upon  the  new  building.  The  repairs  and  alterations  of  the  state  house 
have  been  completed,  and  it  is  now  both  an  elegant  and  commodious  building  for 
the  purposen  of  a  university.  It,  is  built  of  cream  colored  limestone,  and  is  120 
feet  long  by  60  broad,  and  two  stories  hifrh,  with  a  biieement.  The  walls  are  of 
massive  cut  stone,  and  the  rooms  are  spacious  and  lofty.  The  original  cost  of  the 
building  was  $160,1)00.  It  contains  the  chapel,  library,  cabinet,  fire  lecture  rooms, 
a  room  occupied  by  the  State  Historical  Society,  and  a  spacious  entrance  hall,  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome.  The  other  building  is  of  pressed  brick,  105  feet  by  45,  three 
stories  high,  and  when  finished  will  accommodate  about  100  students.  The  build- 
ings are  situated  on  a  ridge  of  land,  the  highest  in  the  city,  in  the  middle  of  a 
Sai-k  of  ten  acres,  whioh  contains  many  fine  old  oak  trees  in  a  very  flourishing  eon- 
ition.  The  site  is  beautiful,  overiooking  the  valley  of  the  Iowa  River  on  the  west 
and  the  city  on  the  east,  while  from  the  top  of  the'  dome  may  be  seen  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  rolling  country,  prairie  and  woodland,  spread  out  on  every  side. 

The  University  has  now  all  the  requisites  for  a  first  class  institution  of  learning. 
It  has  a  choice  library  of  1,500  volumes,  quite  an  extensive  mineralogical  cabinet 
and  a  very  complete  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus.  Provision  has  been 
made  (br  the  increase  of  the  library  and  cabinet. 


Fort  Dodge,  the  county  seat  of  Webster  county,  is  beautifully  situated  on 
a  platform  of  prairie  land,  on  the  east  side  of  Des  Moines  River,  on  the  lino 
of  the  Dubuque  and  Pacific  Railroad.     Building  was  eonimenced  here  in 
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md  bnsiness-h oases  have  beei 
soperior  quality,  are  found  ii 


the  fail  of  1856.  Several  fine  brick  bui 
erected.  Bituminons  coal  and  iron  ori 
great  abundance  in  tbe  immediate  vi 

Sioux  City,  Woodbury  county,  a  new  settlement  at  the  confluence  of  tlie 
Big  Siuui  River,  about  230  milea  above  Couneil  Bluffs,  is  well  situated  on 
a  high  bank,  and  is  tbe  last  place  of  importance  on  the  Missouri. 

Fvrt  Maduon,  tbe  county  seat  of  Lee  county,  is  a  flourishing  town.  It 
contains  the  state-prison,  and  4000  inhabitants.  A  fortification  was  built 
here  in  1808,  as  a  defense  against  tbe  IndianB,  wbo  obliged  the  garrison  to 
abandon  it.  In  the  war  of  1812,  the  fort  was  twice  attacked  by  the  Indians. 
Id  November,  1813,  it  was  evacuated  and  the  buildings  burnt,  as  the  coa- 
tractor  failed  to  furnish  the  garrison  with  provisions. 

Grinnell  is  in  Powesheik  county,  115  miles  from  Davenport,  by  tbe  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  Baiiroad,  is  a  fine  town,  and  noted  as  the  seat  of  Iowa 
College. 

There  are  iu  the  slate  many  small,  city-like  towns,  as  :  Keomiitpia,  in  Van 
Buren  eo.;  Lyons,  in  Clinton;  Cedar  Ropitle,  in  Linn;  OsAofoosa,  in  Ma- 
haska; Ced-rr  Falls,  in  Bhck  Hawk,  and  Mount  Pleasant,  m  Henry.  At 
the  last  named  is  the  State  Insane  Asylum  and  the  Wesleyan  University 
and  about  6000  inhabitants. 

MISCELLANIES. 


All  the  lands  belonning  to  the  United  States,  within  the  new  states  and  territories, 
are  surveyed  and  sold  under  one  general  system,  which,  from  its  aimplieitv,  has 
been  of  incalculable  benefit  in  the  aetHemenl  of  the  west.  Thia  admirable  system  of 
surveys  of  lands  by  foioHsAip»aDd  ranges,  was  first  adopted  bv  Oliver  Phelp.^,  ones- 
tensive  landholder  in  Genesee  county,  N.  Y.,  who  opened  aland  office  at  Canandai^ua, 
in  1789.  His  was  the  model  which  was  adopted  tor  surveying  all  tiie  new  lands  in 
the  United  ritates.  CoL  Jared  Mansfield,  appointed  surveyor  general  of  the  United 
States  for  the  North-western  Territory,  by  Jefferson,  in  1802,  applied  the  system 

i.1., .  i__  J.    jj^j  jtreatly  improved  it.     In  brief  it  is  this: 

and  surveyed  in  a  line  due  north  from  some 
given  point — generally  from  some  important 
wate^^!ourae.  These  are  intersected  at  right 
angles  with  a  base  line.  On  the  meridians, 
the  "townships"  ate  numbered  north  and 
south  from  (be  base  lines;  and,  on  the  base 
linea,  "ranges"  east  or  west  of  the  meridian. 
Townahip  linea  are  then  ran,  at  a  distance  of 
sis  miles,  parallel  to  the  meridian  and  base 
lines.  Bach  township  contains  an  area  of  'd& 
square  miles;  eaoh  aquare  mile  is  termed  a 
section,  and  contains  640  acres.  The  sectiona 
are  numbered  from  1  to  36,  beginning  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  township,  as  the  an- 
nexed diagram  illustrates. 

When  surveyed,  the  lands  are  offered  for 
sale  at  public  auction,  but  can  not  be  diaposed  of  at  a  less  price  than  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre.  That  portion  not  sold  at  public  auction  is  subject  to 
private  entry  at  any  time,  for  the  above  price,  payable  in  cash  at  the  time  of  entry. 
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mption  rights  give  the  improver  or  posaespor  the  privilege  of  purclinsing  at 

By  a  wise  provision  of  the  law  of  the  United  States,  every  16th  section  in  each 
township  is  appropriated  for  the  support  of  public  schools.  This  h  one  thirty 
sixth  of  all  the  public  lands,  and  in  a  state  of  36,000  square  miles  would  give  one 
thousand  to  this  object. 

Previous  to  the  adoption  of  this  system  of  surveying  the  public-lands,  great  con- 
fusion existed  for  the  vrant  of  a  general,  uniform  plan,  and  in  consequence  titles 
often  conflicted  vrith  each  other,  and,  in  many  cases,  several  grunts  covered  the 
same  premises,  leading  very  frequently  to  litigation  moat  perplexing  and  almost 
interminable.  Now,  tne  precise  boundaries  of  any  piece  of  land  can  be  given  in 
a  very  few  lines;  and,  in  a  moment,  found  on  the  maps  in  the  government  land 
offices,  or,  if  the  land  has  been  sold  to  individuals,  in  the  reconJer'a  office  in  tlie 
county  in  which  it  may  be  situated,  and  where  it  is  entered  for  taxation.  The 
bnd  itself  can  be  easily  found  by  the  permanent  corner  posts  at  each  comer  of 
the  sections. 

The  form  of  description  of  government  lands  is  thus  shown  by  this  example : 
"North-Bast  Quarter  of  Section  No.  23;  in  Township  No.  26  of  Range  No.  4 
West  of  Meridian  Line,  in  White  Co.,  Ind.,  and  containing  160  acres."  It  is  usual 
18,  thus:   "N,E.  iS.  23,  T.  26,  K,  4  W,,  in  White  Co., 


The  state  institutions  and  principal  educational  institutions  of  Iowa  are 
located  as  follows :  the  Stat*  University,  Iowa  City,  and  its  Medical  De- 
partment at  Keokuk;  State  Agricultural  College,  on  a  farm  in  Story 
county;  the  Blind  Asylum,  in  Vinton,  Benton  county;  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Asylum,  Iowa  City;  Insane  Asylum,  Mount  Pleasant;  the  Penitentiary, 
Fort  Madison  ;  State  Historical  Society,  Iowa  City  ;  Iowa  Orphan  Asylum, 
Farmington,  Van  Buren  county.  Among  educational  institutions  are  :  the 
Iowa  College,  at  Grinnell;  Bishop  Lee  Female  Seminary,  at  Dubuque; 
Cornell  College,  at  Mount  Vernon;  Upper  Iowa  University  at  Fayette; 
Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  at  Mount  Pleasant;  and  Indianola  Male  and 
Female  Seminary,  at  Indiauoia. 
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Cubing  the  first  three  years  of  the  war,  Iowa  contributed  to  the 
army  of  the  United  States  52,240  men,  all  of  whom,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  regiment,  were  for  three  years  service.  In  addition  to 
this  large  force,  the  state  had  to  summon  the  militia  to  protect  her 
southern  border  against  lawless  men  from  Missouri,  and  her  northern 
border  against  Indian  outbreaks;  and  still  another  force  to  quell  the 
movements  of  disloyal  men  in  Eeokuk  county,  in  1863. 

She  has  promptly  responded  to  every  call  made  upon  her  in  advance, 
more  than  filling  her  quotas;  and  no  state  has  exhibited  a  purer,  or 
more  active  patriotism.  The  spirit  of  her  people  was  aroused  at  the 
first  insult  to  the  integrity  of  our  nationality.  A  citizen  writing  from 
near  her  western  frontier,  describes  how  the  population  of  his  section 
responded  to  the  calls  of  country.  It  illustrates  but  the  universal 
spirit  of  the  times  in  loyal  communities. 

Greene  ooanty  lies  on  that  narrow  belt  of  timber,  whieh,  like  an  oasis,  stretches 
far  up  the  banks  of  the  Coon  river  into  the  vast  prairie  of  northwest  Iowa.  At 
the  last  presidential  eleetioo  the  county  polled  but  266  voles.  With  only  a  weekly 
mail,  far  removed  from  the  excitement  incident  to  thickly  popnlated  com ni unities, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the  people  would  manifest  but  httfe  interest  in  the  war 
movementB— but  not  so.  So  soon  as  the  news  of  the  repulse  of  our  brave  troops  at 
iiaU  Knn  was  confirmed,  an  effort  was  made  to  pet  volunteers  from  a  small  com- 
pany that  happened  to  be  on  drill.  Immediately  thirty-three  men  walked  out  and 
subscribed  their  names  for  the  war.  Yesterday,  the  company,  numbering  seventy- 
two,  good  hardy  sons  of  toil,  having  taken  the  oath,  marched  for  Des  Moines 
their  place  of  temporary  rendezvous.  Thus,  with  but  a  few  days'  notice  one 
fourth  of  our  men  went  from  our  midst,  resolved  to  fight,  and,  if  needs  be  to  die 
for  their  dear  country.     Perhaps  never  in  so  short  a  time,  since  Maliso  tbe'hench- 


assembled  the  clansmen  of  Roderick  Dhu,  was  a  braver  and  more  determined  lit^ 
tie  war  party  mustered. 

One  brave  fellow,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said  he  could  not  take  the  oath,  be- 
cause his  child  was  sick  and  not  expected  to  live  a  day,  but  on  being  assured  by 
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his  nei^hbora  that  his  family  would  bo  tenderly  cared  for,  he  rushed  infei  the 
Tiiiika,  nnd  soon  mnrched  awaj. 

Another  said  he  bad  a  poop,  sickly  wife  nnd  vounff  babe,  and  how  could  he  ^i>1 
hut  go  he  did,  hie  grej-halred  father  telling  him  that  he  would  take  cure  of  his 
wife  and  bade  so  long  as  he  lived. 

Two  brave  boys  left  their  father,  it  may  be  on  his  deathbed,  and  with  diffieulty 
was  the  third  son  dissuaded  from  going,  having  once  bidden  them  all  good  by. 
This  morning  I  asked  the  father  why  it  was  his  sons  left  him  thus :  "  Oh  I  sir,"  said 
he,  "since  they  read  the  account  how  our  wounded  soldiers  in  the  hospital,  and 
on  the  battle  field  at  Bull  Run  were  murdered,  nothing  could  restrain  them ; 
and,"  continued  the  father,  "  I  would  as  soon  be  dead  as  have  our  Government  go 
down,"  I  believe  no  more  patriotic  or  truer  men  ever  assembled  on  Lanrick 
Heath,  or  any  other  ground,  than  yesterday  mustered  on  the  bank  of  our  unelas- 
eically  named  Coon  river. 

On  the  subject  of  our  national  troubles  the  feeling  of  our  people  is  saA.  quiet 
and  intense.  One  man  said  to  roe  yesterday,  I  hope  our  brave  boys  at  the  war 
will  not  be  discouraged  by  the  defeat  of  onr  troops  at  Bull  Run,  for  we  will  all 
be  ready  to  go  when  our  turns  come.  Another  of  our  oldest  citizena  said :  "  I 
have  labored  hard,  lived  frugally,  and  endured  frontier  hardships  for  twenty  jearB, 
and  have  obtained  what  will  make  each  of  my  children  a  comfortable  home,  yet  1 
would  freely  give  up  my  last  dime's  worth  of  property,  rather  that  see  our  Govern- 
ment aban<loned,"     And  this  is  nearly  the  universal  opinion  of  our  people. 

Once  enlisted,  it  was  seldom  any  regrets  were  expressed  ;  thug  il- 
lustrating that  sacrifice  for  a  good  cause  but  increases  love  for  it.  A 
merchant  in  one  of  the  interior  towns  of  Iowa,  the  father  of  five  sons, 
had  four  of  them  volunteers  in  the  union  army.  The  whole  four  left. 
behind  them  families.  A  neighbor,  of  disloyal  tendencies  and  med- 
dling propensities,  dropped  into  his  store  one  day  and  began  to  up- 
braid him  for  countenancing  his  sons  thus  to  leave  their  wives  and 
children  to  so  down  South  to  fight  in  "  a  nigger  war,"  The  eyes  of  the 
jther  flashed  in  indignation,  as  he  replied :  "  They  go  to  protect  me  and 
my  property;  and  I'll  protect  their  families.  There  is  my  fifth  and 
last  son,"  pointing  to  a  stripling  behind  the  counter,  "  he  will  be  old 
enough  to  enlist  in  the  spring;  and  if  he  wont,  I'll  hang  him!" 

Iowa  supplied  her  proportion  of  ofiicers  of  merit:  among  them 
were  G-eneral  Corse,  "the  hero  of  Allatoona;  Generals  Fitz  Henry 
Warren,  Tuttle,  Dodge,  Launian,  Hatch,  Eico,  Crocker,  and  Belknap. 
Another  waa  General  Curtis,  the  "  hero  of  Pea  Eidge."  Still  another 
was  General  Herron,  who  was  one  of  the  younest  major  generals  in 
the  service.  These  two  last  named  were  both  identified  with  the  army 
of  the  frontier.     "We  subjoin  notices  of  a  few  of  these  officers  : 

Major  General  Francis  J,-  Hbrron  was  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  about  the 
the  year  I85fi  removed  to  Iowa,  where  he  became  eng^ed  in  business  at  Du- 
buque. During  the  year  1858,  young  Herron  took  great  interest  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  "Governor's  Grays,"  an  Iowa  military  company,  which  soon  was 
scarcely  to  be  equaled  in  drill  throughout  the  United  States,  claiming  to  rank 
even  with  the  noted  Chicago  Zouaves.  When  the  secession  movement  commenced, 
he  was  captain  of  the  company,  and  in  December,  1860,  by  a  vote  of  the  members, 
he  tendered  their  services  to  the  then  ISecretary  of  War — Hon,  J,  Holt, 

When  the  president  called  for  three  months  volunteers.  Captain  Herron's  com- 
pany was  organized  as  part  of  the  1st  regiment  of  Iowa  volunteers,  being  desig- 
nated as  company  I,  ana  entered  the  service  May  9,  1861,  Captain  Herron  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  blooiiy  battle  of  Wilson's  creek.  Mo.,  where  General 
Lyon  fell,  Aiigust  10,  1861,  The  period  of  service  of  the  regiment  had  previously 
expired;  but  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  this  to  return  in  safety  to  their  homes, 
they  volunteered  to  remain,  and  marched  out  to   batUe  against  overwhelming 
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numbers.  No  general  eould  ever  say  of  an  Iowa  regiment,  as  McDowell  reported 
of  an  Eastern  corps — whose  time  had  expired  on  the  eve  of  eonfliet — '-they 
marched  away  to  the  sound  of  the  enemy's  guns." 

Captain  Herron  then  returned  home  to  raise  a  three  years'  regiment,  and  suo- 
ceeded ;  obtaining  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  9ch  Iowa  infantry,  with 
a  commiasion  dated  from  September  10,  1861.  The  regiment  beoams  attached  to 
General  Curtis'  forces,  operating  in  southwestern  Missouri,  and  participated  inths 
battles  of  Pea  Ridge,  March  7  and  8,  1862,  whore  and  when  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Herron  commanded  his  remment — the  colonel  baring  charge  of  a  brigade.  Dur- 
ing the  second  day's  fight,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Herron  was  severely  wounded  by 
a  cannon  shot,  breaking  his  leg  at  the  ankle,  at  the  same  time  that  it  killed  his 
horse.  Notwithstanding  the  nature  of  this  wound,  he  led  his  men  on  foot  for  over 
an  hour  longer,  until  they  reached  the  enemy's  batteries,  where  he  was  surrounded, 
and  after  a  desperate  resistance,  taken  prisoner.  He  was  removed  to  Van  Bnren, 
Arkansas,  but  shortly  after  exchanged,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  careful 
surgeon.  So  valuable  an  officer  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  Herron  considered  by 
General  Curtis,  that  he  gave  in  eiehange  for  him  a  full  rebel  colonel — Ijouis  He- 
bert — BO  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Herron  might  not  die  on  the  rebel  hands,  but 
have  proper  attention  paid  tf>  his  wounds. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  1862,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Herron  was  promoted  to  be  a 
brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  and  at  the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  Arkansas, 
Deoember  7,  1862,  he  not  only  commanded  two  divisions  of  union  troops,  but 
fought  and  won  the  battle,  against  overwhelming  numbers,  before  his  reinforce- 
ments came  up.     During  this  engagement  he  lead  one  of  his  divisions  in  person. 

Several  Iowa  regiments  took  part  in  this  desperate  battle  of  Prairie 
Grove,  and  a  description  of  it  Is  due  alike  to  them  and  to  their  heroic 
commander.    The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  one  who  was  present : 

General  Blunt  hod  advanced  some  tveenty  miles  south  of  Fayetteville,  Arkan- 
sas, with  his  forces,  and  there  drawn  the  attack  of  Hindman,  who  advanced  upon 
him  rapidly  from  Van  Buren,  with  about  30,1X10  troops  and  twenty-two  pieces  of 
artillery.  Blunt,  with  his  little  band  of  10,000  men  at  Cane  Hill,  would  have 
been  but  a  mouthful  for  such  an  immense  army  of  well  disciplined  soldiery  as 
this.  He  knew  his  danger,  and  sent  hurried  messages  to  General  Herron,  who 
had  the  command  of  the  2d  and  3d  divisions  of  the  army  of  the  frontier,  and  was 
at  that  time  at  Wilson's  ureek,  four  miles  south  of  Springfield,  Ma  The  moment 
General  Herron  received  inteiligenoe  of  General  Blunt's  danger,  he  set  his  army 
in  motion  and  made  forced  marches,  accomplishing  the  feat  of  pushing  his  infan- 
try one  hundred  and  twelve  miles  in  three  days,  and  his  cavalry  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  miles  in  two  days  and  a  half. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  instant,  as  the  advance  guard,  consisting  of  the  Ist 
Arkansas  cavalry  and  a  portion  of  the  6th  and  7th  Missouri  cavalry,  were  enter- 
ing a  wood,  upon  tlie  south  bank  of  Illinois  creek,  ten  miles  south  of  Fayetteville, 
they  were  fired  upon  from  ambush  and  thrown  into  a  panic  that  resulted  in  a 
rout,  and  the  loss  of  their  baggage  train  of  twenty-four  wagons.  They  went  fly- 
ing back  two  or  three  miles,  until  they  met  the  main  body,  when  they  were  rallied 
once  more.  Major  Hubbard,  of  Pea  Ridge  fame,  with  a  portion  of  two  companies 
of  the  1st  Missouri  cavalry,  tried  to  stem  the  tide  of  rebels,  but  without  success. 
Their  superior  numbers  bore  dovfn  everything  before  them,  and  among  others 
this  little  band.  Major  Hubbard  himself  and  two  of  his  lieutenants  were  cap- 
tured, and  the  remainder  forced  to  retreat  at  double  qnick.  Our  infantry  were 
soon  brought  forward,  and  a  few  pieces  of  artillery  got  into  position  that  sent  the 
bold  scoundrels  back  as  rapidly  as  they  came.  General  Herron  followed  up  his 
advantage  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  soon  found  himself  in  contact  with  the 
mfun  rebel  force. 

This  splendid  army,  contrary  to  our  expectations,  was  well  clothed,  well  armed 
and  well  fed,  and  better  drilled  than  our  own  soldiery.  It  consisted  of  a  corps 
of  26,000  men,  commanded  by  General  Hindman,  and  was  in  four  divisions,  com- 
manded respectively  by  Generals  Parsons,  Marmaduke,  Rains  and  Frost,  and  was 
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Bupportod  by  a  park  of  artillery  of  twenty-two  guns.  BesiiJes  this,  they  had  a 
great  advanfage  in  position.  The  battle  field  was  a  magnificent  stretch  of  open 
ground,  skirted  on  the  east  by  an  abrupt  hill,  covered  with  thick  woods.  On  this 
bluff,  concealed  by  the  forest,  were  posted  the  rebels  in  full  force. 

Our  forces  only  numbered  6500  or  7000,  and  consisted  of  the  following  infan- 
try The  94th  and  37th  Illinois;  the  19th  and  20th  Iowa;  the  26th  Indiana  and 
20th  Wisconsin,  In  addition  to  these  were  four  companies  of  artillery,  who 
worked  24  suns,  and  some  half  &  dozen  companies  of  cavalry.  Our  men  were 
worn  down  by  a  long  and  continuous  forced  march,  and  some  of  them  had  been 
without  food  for  twenty-four  hours.  However,  when  the  ball  opened,  they  deployed 
into  the  field  with  loud  huiia«,  and  went  at  the  work  in  hand  with  great  bravery. 
It  took  some  little  time  to  get  into  position,  and  place  the  batteries  in  the  most 
commanding  localities,  and  it  was  fully  ten  o'clock,  i  u.,  before  the  artillery  duet 
was  in  full  voice.  As  may  be  imagined,  forty-five  or  fifty  cannon  well  manned 
and  discharged  as  rapidly  as  possible,  make  a  tremendous  racket.  This  was  kept 
up  until  dark,  when  by  that  time  green  troops,  who  had  never  seen  a  cannon  be- 
fore, laid  down  within  a  yard  of  a  gun  and  slept,  undisturbed  by  the  firing  We 
did  not  lose  a  single  man  throajrhout  the  whole  day  by  artillery,  though  a  score 
or  two  of  horses  were  killed.  Our  gunners  were  much  more  skilled  and  precise 
in  their  aim  than  the  rebels,  which  was  shown  by  the  result 

Upon  the  bluff  or  ridge  occupied  by  the  secesh,  were  many  fine  farm  houses, 
which  had  been  erected  upon  the  elevation  t«  escape  the  damps  and  vapors  of  the 

Slain  below.  From  the  rear  of  two  of  these  houses,  was  kept  up  a  well-directed 
re  of  some  eight  or  nine  guns.  Genera!  Herron  ordered  the  whole  fire  of  our 
artillery  to  be  directed  upon  the  battery  nearest  to  us,  and  silenced  it  in  ten 
minutes. 

The  20th  Wisconsin  infantry,  led  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bertram,  then  charged 
up  the  hill  and  took  the  battery  upon  a  double-quick.  They  had  no  sooner  gained 
possession  of  the  well-earned  prize,  than  the  rebels  arose  in  myriads  from  the 
bushes  in  the  rear  of  the  garden  containinj;  the  battery  in  question,  and  poured 
a  fire  into  the  ranks  of  our  boys  that  sent  their  columns  reeling  hack  down  the 
declivityagain,  with  great  loss  of  life  and  limb.  In  this  struggle  197  were  reported 
officially,  as  killed  and  wounded. 

The  rebels  fought  desperately,  and  seemed  no  more  to  regard  a  shower  of  bulleta 
or  a  storm  of  grape  than  if  it  had  been  hut  a  summer  wind.  No  sooner  had  a 
solid  shot  plowed  ita  way  throufth  their  columns,  or  a  shell  opened  a  gap  in  their 
lines,  than  the  vaoanciea  were  filled  by  others.  They  advanced  steadily  once  more 
upon  our  left,  and  there  we  knew  would  be  the  hottest  tug  of  the  day.  "'Tie 
darkest  just  before  the  dawn,"  gome  one  has  said.  'Twas  so  in  our  ease.  By  a 
bold  movement  the  rebels  mere  once  more  checked,  and  just  then  the  word  came 
ttiat  the  firing  upon  our  esfreme  right  was  IJiat  of  General  Blunt,  who  had  ar- 
rived tnifh  a  strong  batten/,  and  abrndjive  thousand  men.  This  intelligence  added 
new  courage  to  our  men,  and  sent  a  vigor  into  every  movement  that  meant  victory 
or  death. 

General  Blunt  ranged  his  twenty-four  pieces  in  a  line,  and  opened  a  galling  fire 
upon  the  left  wing  of  the  rebel  army,  and  drew  a  portion  of  their  attention  to- 
ward his  forces.  They  advance  upon  him  from  the  wood  at  a  double-quick,  in 
eight  ranks,  seemingly  half  a  mile  lona.  They  went  down  a  gentle  smooth  slope, 
with  an  easy  prey  apparently  in  TJew.  When  they  had  got  to  a  certain  point,  within 
cannister  range,  he  opened  his  entire  fire  upon  them,  "  fairly  lifting  them  from  the 
ground,"  as  he  afterward  described  it  This  checked  their  impetuosity,  and 
put  terror  into  their  hearts,  but  still  they  came  on.  Another  and  another  volley 
was  given  them  until  they  broke  and  fled,  and  when  the  remnant  of  this  storming 
party  had  left  the  field  the  ground  was  strewn  and  piled  with  rebel  slain.  In  the 
meantime  our  boys  had  not  been  idle.     They  pressed  the  enemy  hotly  at  every 

Soint,  and  as  the  sun  went  down  they  were  falling  back  in  every  direction.     Be- 
)re  it  had  become  fully  dark,  the  only  sounds  of  firing  heard  were  those  of  our 
own  musketry  and  cannon.     The  field  was  won  and  the  victory  gained. 
At  nine  o'clock  of  the  same  evening  the  enemy  were  in  full  retreat  toward  Van 
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Buren,  and  at  daylight  this  raorninjj;  they  ivero  twelve  miles  away.     A  more  eom- 

Slete  aod  glorious  victoi-v  never  was  obtained.  As  soon  as  the  pall  of  nif^ht  had 
eBcended  upon  their  motions,  a  perfect  stampede  took  place.  Everything  this 
morning  denotes  a  hasty  flight,  and  great  fear  leat  we  should  pursue  them.  Al- 
though their  force  was  large  enough  t*  crosh  us  completely— in  fact  annihilate 
U8 — and  they  were  well  equipped  and  handled,  our  little  army,  of  comparatively 
inexperienced  troops,  effected  a  briiliant  repulse  and  won  an  unquestlonahle  vic- 
tory. This  morning  all  the  contested  ground  and  every  inch  of  the  battle-field 
are  in  our  hands,  and  the  only  rehels  in  view  are  piles  of  the  dead  and  the  am- 
iiulance  parties  carrying  away  the  wounded. 

The  weather  of  the  7th  waa  delightful.  The  sun  shown  clearly  in  a  cloudless 
sky,  and  the  air  waa  as  halmy  and  quiet  as  on  a  June  morning.  It  was  remarked 
by  many  old  soldiers  that  if  the  continent  had  been  searched  it  would  hare  been  , 
imposaihle  to  have  selected  a  more  beautiful  field  of  battle  than  that  oF  Prairie 
Grove.  General  Ilerron's  forces  entered  it  from  the  northern  extremity,  and  those 
of  General  Blunt  from  the  southern.  The  rehels  were  posted  upon  the  hills  and 
and  in  the  woods  for  four  miles  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  field,  while  our  bat- 
teries occupied  the  elerations  upon  the  western  side,  a  little  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  rebel  lines.  The  intervening  space  was  firm  sward  plowed  fleld,  stub- 
ble land,  standing  com,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  brushwood,  which  skirted  a  little 
brook  running  through  the  middle  of  the  ralley.  This  open  country  was  held 
by  our  infantry,  and  there  they  went  through  their  maneuvers  in  full  view  of 
Genera]  Herron,  who,  for  a  good  portion  of  the  time,  oocupied  a  little  bill  near 
Murphy's  battery,  on  the  western  side  of  the  fleld.  There  could  he  witnessed 
the  whole  of  this  intensely  exciting  strife,  not  a  movement  of  which  escaped  the 
quick  attention  of  our  young  commander.  The  brilliant  but  disastrous  charges 
made  hy  the  20th  Wisconsin  and  19th  Iowa  upon  the  rebel  battery  were  as  plainly 
to  he  seen  as  the  moves  upon  a  chess  board.  The  swarms  upon  swarms  of  rebels 
that  came  trooping  out  of  the  wood  upon  our  left  in  numbers  sufficient  to  appal 
a  heart  less  strong  than  that  of  our  commander  were  as  openly  seen  with  thei- 

jtleaming  muskets  and  fiaunting  banners,  as  if  it  h—"  ' i."i:.^""  ^„-^.,a^   .„ 

stead  of  the  hottest  battle  that  had  ever  taken  place 
-      -    ■       Vrka 


Jtleaming  muskets  and  fiaunting  banners,  as  if  it  had  heon  a  holiday  parade,  i 

stead  of  the  hottest  battle  that  bad  ever  taken  place  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi 

The  whole  country  lying  north  of  the  Arkansas  river  is  at  our  mercy,  and 

nothing  remains  for  us  to  do  hut  to  enter  in  and  take  possession.     General  Her 


.uu  ^.18  added  new  laurels  to  his  bright  reputation,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  he 
b  the  idol  of  his  men.  Our  Government  has  in  him  a  vigorous  and  skillful 
general  and  a  sleepless  soldier. 

The  spirit  of  the  opposing  commanders  is  well  displayed  in  the  ad- 
dress of  General  Hindnian  to  hie  troops  before  the  tattle,  and  hy  that 
of  General  Herron  to  his  army  after  tne  victory. 

Hbahqitaktbrs  1st  Corps,  TKANS-MissrasiPPi  Abmt,  1 
In  the  Field,  December  4,  1862.      j 

Soldiers  ! — From  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  the  battle,  bear  constantly 
in  mind  what  I  now  urge  upon  you: 

First:  Never  fire  because  your  comrades  do,  nor  because  the  enemy  does,  nor 
because  you  happen  to  see  the  enemy,  nor  for  the  sake  of  firing  rapidly.  Always 
wait  till  you  are  certainly  within  range  of  your  gun;  then  single  out  your  man, 
take  delioeraw  aim,  as  low  down  as  the  knee,  and  fire. 

Second.  When  occasion  offers,  be  certain  to  pick  off  the  enemy's  officers,  espe- 
cially the  mounted  ones,  and  to  kill  his  artillery  horses. 

Third.  Don't  shout,  except  when  vou  charge  the  enemy.  As  a  general  thing, 
keep  silent,  that  orders  may  he  heard.  Obey  the  orders  of  your  officers,  but  pay 
no  attention  to  idle  rumors,  or  the  words  of  onauthorized  persons. 

Fourth.  Don't  stop  with  your  wounded  comrade;  the  surgeon  and  infirmary 
corps  will  take  care  of  him;  do  you  go  forward  and  avenge  him. 

FifliL  Don't  break  ranks  to  plunder:  if  we  whip  the  enemy,  all  he  has  will  be 
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OUTB ;  if  not,  the  spoils  will  be  of  no  benefit  lo  ua,  Plundprers  ami  atraj^lere 
will  be  put  to  death  upon  tbe  spot.  File-doaers  are  specially  ebaiged  with  thie 
dutj.     The  cavalry  in  rear  will  likewise  attend  to  it 

Bemember  that  the  enemy  you  enRa>!e  lias  no  feeling  of  mercy  or  kiniinesH  to- 
ward you.  His  tanfai  are  made  up  of  Pin  Indiana,  free  negroes,  Boiitliern  titries, 
Kansas  jay  ha  wkera,  and  hired  Dutch  ouMhroats,  These  bloody  ruffians  have  in- 
vaded jour  coontrj,  stolen  and  destroyed  your  property,  mardered  your  neighbors, 
outraged  your  women,  driven  your  children  from  their  hinnes,  and  defiled  tlie 
graves  of  yoar  kindred.  If  each  man  of  you  will  do  what  1  have  here  urged 
upon  yon,  we  will   utterly  destroy  them.     We  can  do  this;   we  must  do  it;  our 

''''°™°'T.'a"6i»™»K, 

Major  General  CommaDding. 
Official:  K.  C,  Newiok,  A.  A.  General. 

OONQBATULATORY  ADDRESS  OF  OENERAL  HEBRON  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  PRAIRIB  GBOTB. 

HBAnquARTBKS  2d  and  3d  Divisions,  Arkt  of  thb  Frontiee,  ) 
Prairie  Gkovb,  Ark.,  December  10,  1862,  J 
Fei.i.ow  Soi.BiBRS: — It  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  am  enabled  to  congratu- 
late yon  on  the  victory  so  reeentlv  achieved  over  the  enemy.  Meeting  their  com- 
bined fnrce»,  vastly  your  superioi's  in  numbers,  armed  and  equipped  in  the  inost 
ef^oient  manner,  contrary  to  what  we  have  been  led  to  believe,  mArshaled  by  their 
ablest  genonils,  posted  in  »  strong  position  of  their  own  selection,  prepared  and 
ready  to  attai;k  us,  entertaining:  toward  us  feelings ofhatred  and  fiendish  passion, 
evoked  by  inCnmous  lies  whi;th  even  rebel  generals  should  bave  disdained  to  utter, 
you,  fellow-soldiers,  after  a  forced  niarch  of  over  one  hundred  miles  in  less  than 
three  days;  weary,  exhausted,  and  almost  famishing,  animated  only  by  that  feel- 
ing of  patriotism  that  induced  you  to  give  np  the  pleasures  jind  coinforis  of  home 
to  undergo  the  dan);ers  and  hardships  of  the  field,  did  most  gallantly  meet,  flirht 
and  repulse  the  enemy.  Tour  fellow  soldiers,  elsewhere,  your  friends  and  rela- 
tives at  home,  your  fellow-citizens  and  your  country,  aa  thej  learn  of  the  splendid 
service  of  the  artillerymen,  of  the  determined,  daring  and  brilliant  ehtirjjes  of  the 
infantry,  will  render  you  that  praise  and  honor  which  is  justly  your  due.  Iowa, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin  and  Missouri,  your  native  states,  are  proud  of  their 
noble  sons.  1,  who  witnessed  your  gallant  daring  in  every  encounter,  in  behalf 
of  your  country  and  myself,  tender  you  grateful  wanks  for  the  services  you  have 
rendered.     While  we  drop  a  tear,  therefore,  for  those  who  have  fallen,  and  sym- 

Kthiie  with  those  who  are  yet  eufferin;;,  let  us  not  forget  to  render  thanks  to  the 
neflcent  Giver  of  all  blessings  for  the  success  that  has  thus  far  attested  the 
truth  and  right  of  our  glorious  cause.  ^  F.  J.  Herron, 

Brigadier  General  Commanding  2d  and  3d  Divisions. 

Major  General  Samuel  E,  Cortis  waa  born  in  Obio  in  1807 ;  gradu- 
duated  at  West  Point;  studied  the  law;  waa  a  colonel  of  volunteers 
in  the  Mexican  war;  and  military  fjovernor  of  Monterey,  On  his  re- 
turn home  he  divided  his  time  between  law  and  railroad  engineering. 
He  settled  at  Keokuk,  and  represented  that  district  in  congress  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  Ho  gained  lasting  military  reputation  by 
his  signal  victory  at  Pea  Eidge,  aescribed  in  our  article,  "Times  of  the 
Eebeilion  in  Missouri." 

Major  General  G.  M.  Dodge  was  bom  in  Massaehusetta ;  graduated 
at  Partridge's  military  school,  at  Norwich,  Vt,,  and  was  by  profession 
a  civil  -engineer.  He  entered  the  service  as  colonel  of  the  Iowa  4th. 
He  commanded  a  brigade,  and  was  wounded  at  Pea  Eidge.  He  was 
at  Corinth,  luka,  Holy  Springs  and  Vicksburg,  at  which  last  he  was 
promoted  to  major  general.  In  the  Atlanta  campaign  he  commanded 
the  16th  army  corps.     He  was  again  severely  wounded  during  the 
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siege  of  Atlanta.    Subseq         y  h   w  d      F       Leavenwortli, 

in  Kansas,  and   aesignei  h  d  partment.     One 

who  knew  him  relates  th  w    g  e: 

While  at  Trenton,  West  T       es  m  g  which  gave  ua  a 

high  opinion  of  his  energy  dm  d  Ohio  railroad 

had  Juat  been  repaired,  and  as  d  oonstruotion  he 

was  ansious  to  get  the  trai  fi  otives  that  eame 

down  ran  off  the  track  near  T  H  inity  to  help  get 

it  on ;  he  pulled  off  his  coat  m  „       m  each  an  exam- 

Sle  of  working,  driving  energy       d        w  g  ugm  nt  and  vim  in  hia 

irectioHB  and  labor,  that    h     d  m  g       aa  nd  the  train  was 

Boon  whiatling  on  its  way.  d  G       ra    D  dge  naa   uo  kid 

glove  officer,  hut  an  earnes       ra  did  what  many 

Others  would  have  only  bun       g  g  "  disgrace  U)  put 

bis  shoulder  to  the  wheel  if    h  m 

Brigadier  General  John  M.  Corse  was  nationally  known  for  his  he- 
roic defense  of  AUatoona,  in  Sherman's  Georgia  campaign.  The  de- 
tails of  this  remarkable  affair  have  thus  been  outlined : 

Alter  General  Hood  crossed  the  Chattahoochee,  a  force  of  6ve  bngadea  and 
eight  gonB,  under  General  French,  attacked  Big  Shanty,  on  the  Chattanooga  rail- 
road, and  aucceeded  in  taking  the  place.  They  then  moved  on  Ackworth,  further 
north,  which  occupied  them  until  evening.  The  next  morning,  October  5th,  they 
drove  in  the  Federal  pickets  at  Allatnona.  This  post  was  defended  by  Brigadier 
General  John  M,  Corse,  who  had  abandoned  Itome  in  order  to  protect  AUatoona, 
which  was  of  fer  greater  value,  from  falling  into  the  handa  of  the  enemy. 

General  Corse  commanded  a  garriaon  of  1700  men.  General  French,  the  rebel 
commander,  sent  to  Corae  a  summons  to  surrender  "  tfl  avoid  the  useless  effiisiim 
of  blood."  Corae  replied  that  he  and  his  command  "  were  ready  for  the  use/eas 
fusion  aa  soon  as  was  agreeble  to  General  French."  Leaving  their  artillery  on 
the  aouth  side,  to  shell  the  position,  the  rebels  swung  their  infantry  round  to  the 
north  front,  which  waa  more  practicable.  The  attack  was  violent  and  determined, 
and  lasted  until  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  when  the  enemy  withdrew,  leaving 
1300  killed  and  wounded  on  the  field.  Nearly  700  of  Corse's  heroes  were  either 
billed  or  wounded. 

The  rebela  numbered  about  7500  in  all.  They  came  provided  with  a  wagon 
train  to  remove  the  rations  which  Sherman  had  accumulated  at  AUatoona,  but 
they  went  away  with  empty  wagons.  The  dead  rebels  had  their  haveraacbs  full 
of  uncooked  black  beans,  sugar  cane,  etc.  General  Corae  waa  wounded  in  the 
head,  but  not  seriously.  Only  four  guns  were  mounted  in  the  fort^  If  the  rebels 
had  aucceeded  in  taking  the  place,  they  would  have  been  able,  with  the  rations  on 
hand,  to  have  held  it  for  several  weeks. 

General  Sherman  witneaaed  the  action  from  Kenesaw  Mountain,  with  breath- 
less interest,  aware  of  the  vast  interests  at  stake  and  peril  to  his  future  oampaiga 
in  ease  of  Corae's  defeats  Two  days  afterward  he  issued  a  congrataiatory  order, 
commending  General  Corse  for  his  gallant  defense,  which  he  considered  an  esam- 
ple  illustrating  both  the  necessity  and  possibility  of  defending  fortified  poaitions 
to  the  last. 

No  other  state,  we  believe,  has  famished  a  regiment  with  such  a 
record  as  that  of  the  37th  Iowa,  or  Greybeard  regiment, 

Theformation  of  the  37th  or  Greybeard  regiment  illustrated  the  strength  of 
patriotism  among  the  people  of  Iowa.     This  regiment  waa  all  composed  of  volun- 


teers not  one  of  whom  was  liable  to  military  duty.     Every  member 
'*"'-  """  years  of  age ;   and,  therefore,  it  waa  called  the  Greybeard  regime 
It  mustered  into  service,  the  regiment  had  907  men.     These  "  boys," 


our  volunteers  are  familiarly  called,   then  had  1374  sons  and  grandso. 
union  army.     Twenty-seven  of  the  common  soldiers  of  the  Greybeards  w 
istera  of  the  gospel ;  20  of  these  Methodist  preachers, 
35 
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Qstly  aubBtantial  farmers  from  eastern  Iowa;  their 
c  also  on  agriculturist  from  Muacfttine  county.  No 
BHii«  m  i,uu  uiJii-n  iias  furnished  sueh  a  corps  aa  this ;  and  no  provision  was  made 
in  the  laws  of  the  country  for  the  acceptance  of  such.  The  War  Department  sur- 
mounted the  difficulty,  and  they  were  mustered  into  service  on  the  15th  Ueoem- 
ber,  1862,  ,       ,  ,     . 

The  reeiment  was  designed  for  garrison  duty,  and  were  80  employed,  rendering 
most  effective  service.  At  Alton,  Illinois,  they  guarded  the  rebel  prisoners  and 
with  a  remarkable  feithfalness  and  success.  The  police  of  the  prison  was  carried 
out  with  a  thorouehness  previously  unknown,  and  the  escapes  were  less.  Un  being 
ordered  to  St  Louis,  the  citizens  of  Alton,  headed  by  their  mayor,  keenly  alive 
fo  the  value  of  their  services,  assembled  in  public  meeting,  passed  a  series  ot  ap- 
preciative resolutions,  and  united  in  a  petition  to  the  War  Department,  to  reton 
them  at  their  post.     It  was  unsuccessful,  as  they  had  been  ordered  immediately 

TnMisaouri,  they  guarded  180  miles  of  the  Pacific  railroad.  They  were,  after 
this  transferred  to  other  points,  and  were  at  Memphis  in  1864,  when  Forrests 
cavalry  made  their  sudden  dash  into  that  city.  In  1865,  they  were  emplweuin 
enardinn;  the  prisoners  at  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  and  a  part  were  also  on  duty  at  Linoin- 
nati.  As  late  as  March,  1865,  when  the  regiment  was  m  its  third  year  of  service, 
it  mustered  500  muskets,  more  than  half  of  its  original  number.  Its  labors  were 
unusually  severe,  for  nearly  the  entire  period  each  man  was  summoned  on  guard 
duty,  every  other  day.  ,        „       u  v     •.         j 

Not  all  of  this  paternal  corps  set  good  soldierly  examples.  One  old  hunter  and 
trapper,  who  "  passed  "  by  the  name  of  Pbnnv,  and  aged  six^-fve,  proved  to  be 
"bad  coin"  He  ran  off,  and  although  due  "hue  and  cry  was  made,  nearly 
three  years  elapsed  before  his  hunters  got  on  the  right  "scent,"  and  he  was  dis- 
covered. The  "old  boy"  was  arrested  as  a  deserter  while  setting  his  traps  on 
the  head  waters  of  a  frontier  stream. 

We  turn  from  such  a  sad,  melancholy  dereliction  of  duty  to  the 
more  pleasant  contemplation  of  a  flketeh  of  the  faithfiil  Father  Kino, 
aged  eighty-two  years.  It  is  drawn  by  one  who  knew  nod  probably 
loved  him.  This  father  in  the  Greybeard  camp  makes  a  good  pictui'e 
ofa  Western  pioneer.  He  may,  indeed,  be  termed  a  "representative 
man." 

The  venerable  Curti-  Kins,  "  high  private,"  in  cotnpany  H  of  the  celebrated 
37th  Iowa,  the  regiment  of  "  Silver  Greys,"  or  "  Greybeards,  has  deservedly  at- 
tracted much  attention,  alike  from  his  great  age,  elevated  character  and  exemplary 
patriotism.  The  following  authentic  particulars,  obtained  by  an  interview  with 
him,  can  not  fail  to  be  read  with  interest ;  .     .     ,    .       j         ■     i.  ■ 

"  Father  King,"  as  his  friends  love  to  designate  him,  is  sis  feet  and  an  men  in 
hight,  of  massive  and  well  knit  frame,  genial  presence,  careful  and  kindly  speech, 
good  hc-vlth  and  spirits,  and  will  be  efghty  two  years  of  age  on  the  10  hoV  May 
next.  He  is  able  to  perform  his  military  duties  with  alacrity,  and  has  sustained  the 
fati-ues  of  guard  duty  with  much  less  inconvenience  than  many  younger  soldiers 
While  thost  who  were  his  juniors  by  scores  of  years,  have  been  rendered  invdids 
through  patrol  duty  at  night,  this  veteran  of  more  than  four-fifths  of  a  century, 
has  unintermittently  returned  to  his  post  with  cheerfulness  and  eomfort  J)  or 
this  extraordinary  power  of  endurance,  at  so  advanced  an  age,  he  is  indebted  to 
a  constitution  derived  from  a  family  remarkable  for  strength,  vivacity,  stature, 
and  longevity,  and  to  his  healthful  habits  of  toil  and  religious  sobriety. 

Prior  to  the  Bevolution  his  grandfather.  King,  left  Ireland,  and  with  wife  and 
six  sons  emigrated  to  the  colony  of  Virginia,  where,  m  the  valley  of  the  Riippa^ 
hannook  and  in  Culpepper  county,  he  located  on  a  m.le  square  of  land  leased 
from  Colonel  Carter.  On  this  tract  liie  children  were  reared,  married  and  brought 
up  their  families.  Thence  King,  youngest  of  the  six  sons  and  the  father  of  Curtis, 
died  at  the  a^^e  of  fifty  years  from  the  bite  of  a  copperhead— !^  fact  which  does 
not  help  to  lessen  the  son's  detestation  of  our  more  venomous  modern  copperheads. 
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Curtis'  faDher  fought  under  WaahingCon  through  tho  Eevolutionarj  war  and  wks 
guarding  pnaoaers  at  Wioohestar  when  relieved  by  the  return  ot  peute  Aujon'^ 
the  first  emigrants  to  the  free  soil  of  Ohio,  was  Curtis'  only  brother  and  two  J 
hwbve  sisterB,  while  he  and  three  eiatet^s  remained  with  their  widowed  mother 
on  the  old  farm.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  Curtis  obtained  the  consent  uf  the  rest 
ol  the  1uot:Ij  to  transfer  their  residence  to  the  Great  West,  and  after  a  journoj  of 
u^,i  k'''  .'^"^  "?«ff  o^er  the  rugged  mountains,  they  rejoined  their  friends  iic 
Uillsboro ,  in  Highland  county,  Ohio, 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  Virginia,  neither  the  wealthy  grandaire,  nor  any 
01  his  descendants  ever  used  slaves.  Curtis  rented  a  cottage  for  his  mother  and 
his  three  Bisters,  but  before  long  he  found  the  latter  all  married  and  himself  and 
mother  alone.  He  thereupon,  as  he  states,  considered  what  he  should  do  to  make 
her  happy  and  concluded  to  marry  a  certain  attractive  young  widow,  of  thirtv-sis 
years, -'of  good  report,  pious,  and  well  disposed."  He  was  then  not  20  years  old 
Locating  his  wife  and  mother  together,  he  devoted  himself  arduously  to  "  tryiDE 
to  make  a  living,  aod  "  found  the  labor  of  his  hands  blessed  nbundantly,  so  that 
before  long  he  was  comfortabh  fixed  in  his  sphere  of  life."  Then  new  territories 
were  discovered  beyond  the  afissiasippi  and  he  was  still  led  arter  them  and  was 
successful  in  his  locations,  and  continued  on  the  eaininff  land  ah.,i,H«nf.l>,      r„ 


,  J'?""*  uimtmued  on  the  gaining  land  abundantly,  in 
the  town  of  Danby,  Hendricks  county,  Indiana,  his  mother  died,  and  was  buried 
at  the  age  of  one  iundred  and  three  years.  Her  name  was  Obedience,  and  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  lilackwelf,  of  Virginia,  a  connection  of  the  femily  of 
John  Kandolph  of  Roanoke.  Subsequently  Curtis  and  his  increasing  family  re- 
moved to  Kichland  township,  Wapello  county,  Iowa,  near  the  Lies  Moines  river 
where  they  have  now  resided  nearly  sixteen  years.  ' 

Ue  has  now  been  twenty.five  jears  married  to  his  second  wife,  who  is  just  half 
his  age,  or  forty-one  years,  and  vtas  sixteen  when  united  in  marriage  with  him,  he 
being  then  tiftj-seven  years  old.  By  her  he  hits  nine  eons  and  ^ree  daughters 
and  by  his  former  wife  had  six  sons  and  three  dauKhters-in  ali  tvyenty-one  ehU- 
drcH.  15  of  them  eons.  The  Irish  ancestor,  Curtis'  grandfather,  Jived  to  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years,  and  was  six  feet  and  ail  inches  in  statu™ 
Several  ol  Curtis  uncles  were  seven  feet  in  hight,  and  lived  to  an  extreme  old 
age.  His  mother  s  father  migrated  from  England  to  Virginia,  and  here  lived  upon 
the  renta   oih.s  ancestral  estates  in  the  old  country.     After  his  demise,  the  old- 

'tiirr\h:tt£i':'''''''''  "■"""^■^ '-"-  ^--'-'^  ^  ^"^'-^>  -  --^^  ^--^  - 

The  venerable  lowan  has  been  in  active  military  service  since  the  25th  October 
laat  He  may  well  be  excused  a  feeling  of  pride  in  his  personal  biatory  and  ante- 
cedents,  and  a  desire  that  the  facts  of  hia  iile  and  family,  since  they  have  exoited 
curiosity  and  comment,  should  be  correctly  published.  May  he  be  spared  to  hail 
the  return  of  peace  and  the  restoration  uf  the  union  I 

Of  the  eonduc  h     m        f  I     a  n  ba       we  could  fill  a  vol- 

TtoI^^ZL        '  -         «         h   he  last  decisive  charge 

r^^L""*  'if  Sir        ^    .      u      "  P    "i    h  climbed  the  brigade  of 

Lauman.     i&e  3d  low      dh     h  wdb     h     est  in  their  order.    The 

eight  was  subhme.    O  ward    h       p  d              h    bullets  and  baJls  of  the 

XXnlkis'ct"  h""     Th'^      ."  \        .          'a,S^Pi?theirlK; 
">   they  went,   cliin 


Sa' 


.l'".°i";r."..."'.''L       '  k      PP      dl.J.lm.f,.m 


bound  to  go.     Right 
k   blue   advancing;  the 


Th«v7p=„i.  Th     »      "■■'"!'         ''  "      PP      a  by  a  line  from  our  troops. 

i bay  reach  the  to.—     mb  rs  h  p  breathless!     Seelthev 

climb  oyer  the  works-thcy  fail-they  are  lost!  Another  group,  and  stUi  aLothtv 
and  another,  closes  up  the  gap.  All  is  covered  in  smoke,  llie  lodgment  is  made- 
.he  troops  swarm  up  the  hill  side,  their  bright  l)ayonets  glitter!^ in  the  sun  and 
the  firing  slackens.  j  &  s       »ua  buu,  aou 

What  IB  more  wonderfulis,  that  Captain  Stone's  battery  of  rifled  ]0-pounder» 
dose  behind  the  brigade,  is  tugging  up  the  hill,  th«  horaes  plunging,  the  rid-rs 
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whipping.  Upward  they  go,  wliere  never  vehicle  went  before,  np  the  precipihius 
and  oloftged  sides  of  the  hill.  No  sooner  on  the  crest  than  their  guns  are  unlirn- 
bered  anfl  the  men  at  their  posts.  Percussion  shells  and  canister  are  shot  spite- 
foliy  from  the  Parrot  guns  at  the  fljing  enamj.  The  day  is  gained — the  position 
is  taken— the  troops  surround  the  guns,  and  the  enemy  has  deserted  his  post  'ilie 
34-pounder,  which  had  caused  so  much  havoc,  ia  silenced  by  Colonel  Cook's  bri- 
gade, and  the  rebels  fly  to  the  main  fort  in  alarm.  The  day  is  gained— the  foe  ia 
ranningl  Cheers  upon  cheers  rend  the  air,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  is  hushed. 
At  the  battle  of  Shiloat  it  ia  said  of  them  : 

The  2d,  3d,  6th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  11th,  12th,  13tb,  14th,  15lh,  and  16th  Iowa  resi- 
ments  were  engaged  in  this  battle.  The  7th  had  made  itself  glorious  at  Belmont 
and  the  2d  at  Fort  Donelson,  the  7th  being  at  both  battles.  Here  every  Iowa 
regiment  did  its  duty,  and  their  lists  of  killed  and  wounded  prove  it  The  8th, 
12th,  and  14th  ware  nearly  all  taken  prisoners ;  and  it  was  because  the^  fought 
and  held  their  ground  to  the  last,  in  ohedience  to  orders,  instead  of  "  retiring,"  at 
some  of  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  regiments  did,  and  thus  saving  themselves.  General 
Prentiss  was  taken  prisoner  with  a  portion  of  them.  Many  of  our  Iowa  tield  and 
company  officers  have  been  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  record  shows  or  will  show 
when  an  official  report  is  made,  that  our  Iowa  troops  shed  their  blood  as  freely 
as  those  from  any  other  stata. 

Two  Iowa  rejiimcnw  were  led  into  the  battle-field  before  their  baggage  had  left 
the  river.  Arms  had  been  placed  in  their  hands  only  a  few  days  before,  for  the 
first  time,  and  they  had  never  been  drilled  in  loading  and  firing.  Probably  three- 
liiurtlisor  them  had  never  before  seen  a  ball-cartridge;  yet  two  regiments  of  bet- 
ter man-malerial  had  never  left  the  t^tate  i)f  Jowa  nor  any  other  utate,  nor  men 
more  eager  for  a  fight  or  placing  that  fight  more  distinctly  ,id principle.  The  loth 
was  led  almost  directly  to  the  battle-Held,  and  afterward  was  intermingled  witli 
the  16th.  The  latter  was  led  nuross  an  open  field  exposed  to  a  rebel  battery  fire, 
and  when  formed  in  line  on  llie  opposite  side  was  ordered  back  again  by  a  "Oeii- 
eral"  commanding.  Arms  and  legs  were  cut  off  and  several  men  killed  while 
crossing  this  Geld  and  retiring,  yet  the  regiment  behaved  aohij — certainly  better 
than  could  have  been  expected  of  raw  recruits  under  their  first  fire.  'ITie  regi- 
ment was  afterward  formed,  with  the  15th,  in  another  exposed  field — a  rebel  bat- 
tery and  musketry  in  front  in  the  woods.  Here  our  regiments  fought,  for  over  an 
hour,  against  an  almost  concealed  foe.  In  the  mean  time,  an  old  regiment,  of 
another  state,  came  up  and  took  position,  and  was  the  Jirst  to  retire  from  the 
field.  The  Iowa  regiments  retired  only  when  an  advance  and  flanking  movement 
was  simultaneously  made  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy,  A  delay  of 
five  minutes  would  have  resulted  in  the  surrounding  and  capture  of  our  small  force. 
The  result  was,  in  the  15th,  the  colonel  wounded  in  the  neek,  major  in  the  shoul- 
der, twenty  killed,  and  some  eighty  wounded ;  in  the  16th,  the  colonel  wounded 
in  the  arm,  lieutenant-colonel  had  his  horse  shot,  twenty-aii  killed  and  ninety- 
three  wounded,  the  oolor-sergeant  killed  and  sis  of  the  eigiit  color-guard  wounded. 
I  would  thank  you  to  compare  this  with  the  reports  of  many  old  regiments  re- 
ported by  correspondents  as  having  fought  all  day  long  most  desperately,  and 
had  their  hundreds  killed  and  wounded.  1  think  you  will  find  the  average  not  up 
to  ours.  That  afternoon,  the  16th,  or  a  large  portion  of  the  regiment^  was  again 
in  the  battle,  supporting  a  battery,  under  heavy  rebel  artillery -fire.  At  night  they 
were  in  the  advance,  under  Generals  Hurlbut  and  Lauman,  lying  out  in  a  drench- 
ing rain  and  expecting  a  conflict  every  moment  Next  day  they  were  marched  out 
to  join  in  the  Monday's  battle,  but  were  held  back  to  protect  a  reserve  battery. 
That  night  and  the  following  they  lay  out  in  the  coid  rain  and  mud,  without  over- 
coals  or  blankets,  on  diiiy. 

Let  me  here  say,  that  when  these  regiments  marched  to  the  battle-field  on  Sun- 
day morning,  they  met  scores  and  hundreds  of  soldiers  belonging  to  other  regi- 
ments (not  one  man  from  an  Iowa  regiment)  going  back  to  the  river.  In  answer 
to  inquiries,  they  all  said  their  regiments  had  been  "  cut  to  pieces."  and  the  rebels 
were  whipping  us,  etc.  They  could  not  be  turned  back,  although  the  effort  was 
repeatedly  made,  and  they  warned  our  regiment  not  to  advance;  but  the  Iowa 
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boys  pushed  straight  ahead  and  nnbly  did  their  duty.  That  afternonn  thouaauds 
of  thpsf  men  were  on  the  river  bank,  and  aids  not  being  able  to  rally  them,  jren- 
erals  tlieuiHelves  came  down  and  literally  drove  them  with  ewords  to  their  duty. 
No  Iowa  soldier,  or  but  very  few,  were  found  in  that  cowardly  crowd ;  but  Iowa 
officers  helped  to  rally  these  reoreantB  and  march  them  off  to  the  battle-fielii. 

At  the  charge  of  Biack-Eiver  bridge,  in  Grant's  Vickeburg  cam- 
paign, the  23d  Iowa,  of  Lawler's  brigade,  won  laurels.  The  circum- 
stances are  thus  told  by  one  of  the  soldiers  : 

Only  eight  companies  were'engaged  in  the  charge,  two  being  deployed  aa  skir- 
miahers  at  the  time.  There  ia  no  charfte  on  record,  in  the  history  of  this  war,  more 
brilliant  or  daring  than  that  of  the  23d  on  the  Black-River  bridj^e  fortifications. 
When  we  received  the  order  to  charge,  from  our  gallant  Colonel  Kinsman,  we  had 
a  steep  river-bank  before  us,  then  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  clear  gronnd  to 
the  b reaat- works ;  on  our  right  waa  a  line  of  rifle  nits  filled  with  rebel  sharp, 
shooters.  At  the  word— forward,  every  man  jumped  upon  the  bank.  A  terrible 
enfilading  fire  from  the  aharpshooters  struck  our  men  ere  we  had  hardiv  shown  our 
heads.  Onward  the  regiment  dashed,  the  field  and  liue-offioera  waving  their  awords 
in  the  front,  led  by  Colonel  Kinsman.  The  cross-fire  of  the  rebels  grew  more 
terrible  at  every  step.  Many  were  lying  dead  and  wounded  on  the  ground.  Our 
colonel  fell,  wounded  in  the  (eg ;  he  rose  up  and  again  struggled  forward ;  he  was 
struck  again  and  fell  mortally  wounded.  For  an  instant  it  seemed  that  aJl  were 
slain,  ao  rapidly  did  our  men  falL  Lieutenant-Colonel  Glaagow  waa  now  far  in  the 
lead,  crying  out  to  his  men  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  colonel.  We  beheld,  for 
the  first  time,  a  deep,  wide  ditch,  full  of  water,  eitending  all  along  the  front,  and 
across  the  flank  of  the  rebel  works;  but,  nothing  daunted,  the  right  of  the  regi- 
ment, which  came  first  on  the  works,  Bluno;ed  across  the  difch,  formed  across  the 
flank  of  the  intrenchment,  and  poured  a  destructive  enfilading  fire  into  the  mass 
of  rebels  at  a  few  paces  distant  They  could  not  stand  this,  at  once  they  started 
from  their  former  place  of  safety;  the  right  of  the  regiment  rushed  upon  them 
"  with  the  bayonet,  the  left  had  swung  across  the  ditch  and  were  on  the  works  too. 
llie  whole  rebel  line  fled  when  their  left  broke.  Exhausted  aa  our  men  were 
they  outran  the  flying  butternuts,  in  their  efforts  to  reach  the  bridge,  and  Iflok 
1,600  of  them  prisoners.  We  had  possession  of  the  strong  defenses  of  Black- 
River  bridge,  with  seventeen  pieces  of  artillery.  This  part  of  the  programme 
was  played  in  three  minutes,  solely  by  the  23d  Iowa,  during  whioh  time  !20  men 
felt  on  the  field.  Af^r  this  the  rest  of  the  brigade  got  up,  and  took  a  large  num- 
ber of  prisoners  on  our  right  and  left,  who  had  thrown  away  their  guns  when 
they  saw  their  defeat  Many  escaped  across  the  railroad  bridge,  some  even  swam 
the  river,  and  quite  a  nnmber  were  drowned  while  making  this  attempt. 

The  21st  and  22d  Iowa  and  llth  Wisconsin  were  the  regimenta  that  supported 
us.  They  did  their  duty  well;  but  the  rebels  were  utterly  routed  before  these 
regimenla  reached  the  works;  and  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  23d 
moved,  the  supporting  regiments  did  not  get  near  enough  to  receive  much  dam- 
ii^e  from  the  rebel  fire.  They  were  all  splendid  regimenta,  and  have  since  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  a  deaperato  assault  on  the  defensea  of  Vicksburg. 

The  following  incident  occurred  at  the  same  battle,  and  is  told 
under  the  caption  of,  The  Methodists  in  the  Fight : 

The  24lh  Iowa  is  called  a  Methodist  regiment  The  colonel  and  several  of  the 
captains  are  Methodist  preachers,  and  a  majority  of  the  aoldiers  are  members  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  They  did  some  of  the  best  fighting  of  the  day,  yesterday. 
They  went  into  the  battle  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  not  one  of  them  flinched  during 
the  engagement  Their  major  was  wounded  late  in  the  day.  He  walked  from  the 
field,  and,  on  hia  way  to  the  hospital  captured  a  stalwart  confederate,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  carry  him  on  hia  back  to  the  provost-marshal's  headquarters.  It  was 
a  laughable  sight  fo  see  Major  Wright  riding  his  captive  into  camp.  The  caaualty- 
liat  of  the  Methodists  is  very  large,  and  shows  that  they  stood  up  to  their  work 
like  true  soldiers.    On  returning  from  the  batt]6.field  in  the  evening  they  held  a 
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religious  meeting,  at  which  the  exercises  "ere  very  impressive.     As  I  write  tliey 
are  lilliDg  the  woods  with  "  Old  Hundred." 

In  this  battle,  ailer  the  enemy  had  been  driven  across  the  hridire, 
they  endeavored  to  bum  it  to  prevent  pnrsait,  firing  it  in  sevorai 
places.     The  Iowa  men  made  a  strong  effort  to  save  it. 

Conapicuoua  among  the  latter  waa  Elias  H.  Durand  of  the  37th  Iowa.  Kotiisinic 
a  6-pounder,  that  had  been  deserted  by  the  foe,  too  hurriedljr  to  permit  even  ii'f 
its  being  fired  or  spiked,  he  sprang  to  it,  and  turning  it  by  himself  upon  a  group 
of  rebels  on  the  bridge,  sighted  iC  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  precision,  and 
fired.  The  double  charge  of  grape  was  well  aimed,  and,  as  the  heroic  gunner 
sprang  upon  the  piece  to  see  the  effect  of  his  discharge,  a  jell  of  triumph  from 
his  nomradea  rang  out  upon  the  air.  Of  the  rebel  group  all  but  two  lay  dead  or 
dying  on  the  timber  they  were  endeavoring  to  kindle.  'I'wioe  more  did  our  im- 
promptu ardlleryman — who,  it  must  be  stated,  did  not  belong  to  that  arm  of  the 
gervioe — load,  sight,  and  fire  the  captured  piece,  and  each  time  with  the  moat  fear- 
ful effect  upon  the  enemy.  As  at  first,  he  leaped  upon  the  gun  t.j  see  what  his 
shot  had  effected ;  but  by  this  time  be  had  attracted  the  notice  of  n.  Miseissippi 
sharpshooter,  who  instantly  leveled  his  deadly  rifle  upon  the  brave  rellovv.  The 
nest  moment  Burand  was  seen  to  ati^ger  and  fall,  and  it  was  supposed  that  be 
was  killed.  But  he  was  not  to  be  so  easily  "put  out  of  the  ring,"  iis  he  after- 
ward remarked  to  his  surgeon.  At  the  instant  that  the  rehel  sharpshooter  had 
pulled  his  trigger,  Durand' partially  turned  himself,  and  steadying  himself  upon 
the  rammer  of  the  piece,  he  was  just  in  the  act  of  leaping  down  to  load  again. 
The  well-directed  rifle-ball  struck  the  rammer,  and,  spliDteriuK  it,  then  passed 
into  Durand's  left  shoulder,  just  below  the  clavicle  or  shoulder  bone,  and  lodged 
a  little  abore  the  inferior  edge  of  the  scapula  or  blade  bone.  He  found  that  he 
could  not  use  his  arm,  and  therefore  could  not  reload  the  6-pounder.  Determined, 
however,  to  continue  the  battle,  he  made  his  way  down  to  the  bridge,  which  was 
now  more  than  half  conauuied,  and  seizing  an  ax  from  the  hands  of  a  dying 
pioneer,  pressed  forward  with  his  brave  comrades  to  assist  in  staying  the  progress 
of  the  flames.  As  he  jostled  forward  his  shonlder  gave  him  dreadfiil  pain ;  but, 
like  a  true  hero,  he  pushed  on  nntil  a  piece  of  shell,  fired  from  our  own  artillery, 
and  failing  short  of  its  mark,  wounded  his  remaining  arm  severely.  'I'hen  seeing 
that  he  was  no  longer  of  any  service,  but  rather  a  hindrance,  he  commenced  his 
retreat.  After  getting  clear  of  the  masses  of  soldiers  who  were  immediately  by 
the  bridge,  he  was  met  by  an  officer  who  halted  him  and  asked  why  he  was  flying. 
"Flying,  sir,"  he  replied,  with  pardonable  vehemence,  "Bjingl  Why  it  is  as 
much  as  1  can  do  to  creep  along,  let  alone  fly  I  See  this  hole  through  my  shoul- 
der and  this  shell  mark  in  my  other  arm  ?  "  The  blood  was  flowing  rapidly  from 
his  arm,  and  he  must  soon  have  fallen  from  weakness  had  not  the  ofSeer,  appre- 
ciating the  bravery  of  the  noble  fellow,  dismounted  and  bound  up  the  wounded 
limb  with  his  own  bands.  He  then  gave  him  directions  how  to  reach  the  hospi- 
tal and  promised  to  have  him  promoted  for  his  gallantry.  His  braverv  was  fully 
appreciated;  for,  on  hearing  his  narrative,  and  learning  also  that  he  had  served 
ten  yeara  in  the  old  regular  army,  his  commander  had  him  commissioned  a  second- 
lieutenant  of  artillery. 

And  if  anything  were  yet  wanting,  to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  Iowa 
soldiers,  we  have  it  in  the  following  striking  instance  of  "the  ruling 
passion." 

It  was  immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Hatchie.  The  dead  in  that  terrible 
conflict  had  been  laid  beneath  the  mold,  while  the  wounded  had  been  brought  to 
the  church-buitding  or  placed  in  the  spacious  apartments  of  wealthy  disloyalists 
of  Bolivar.  Among  the  number  of  unfortunates  waa  William  0.  Nowlon,  a  ser- 
geant of  Company  (J,  of  the  3d  Iowa  infantry.  His  leg  had  been  so  badly  shat- 
tered and  torn  by  a  musket-shot  as  to  render  amputation  unavoidable.  He  waa 
informed  of  such  a  necessity,  hut  not  a  murmur  or  word  of  complaint  escaped  his 
lips,  nor  did  the  intelligence  seem  to  caot  over  his  face  the  least  perceptible  shade 
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of  seriousness.  The  table  was  prepared— the  instruments  were  placed  cunve- 
nientlj,  and  everjthini;  put  in  readiness  for  the  operation.  He  was  bruuj;lit  out 
upon  the  verandah  and  placed  upon  the  table — his  poor,  shattered,  torn  an<i  half 
fleebless  leg  dangling  around  aa  if  only  an  extraneous  and  senseless  appendage. 
There  was  no  sighing,  no  flinching,  no  drawing  back  or  holding  ia 

There  waa  not  a  simple  feeling  of  dumb  resignation,  nor  jet  of  brute  indiffer- 
ence, but  of  soldierly  submission— a  heroic  submiBBJon,  without  a  question  iir  a. 
sigh.  He  indulged  freelj  in  oonyersation  respecting  the  operation,  until  the 
chloroform  was  applied.  From  the  waking  and  ralional  state  he  glided  into  the 
aniesthetic  without  the  convulsive  motion  of  a  single  muscle  and  without  the 
utterance  of  a  single  incoherent  sentence;  but  gilded  into  it  as  the  innocent 
and  weary  child  glides  into  the  sweet  embrace  of  a  healthy  and  restoring  sleep. 
The  operation  was  performed;  the  arteries  all  liaatured;  the  stump  elean.sed; 
and  the  last  suture  just  in  that  instant  applied.  During  the  entire  operation  he 
had  scarcely  moved  a  muscle. 

Just  at  this  time,  the  large  body  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  engagement  were 
marched  up  the  street,  and  were  nearing  the  house  where  the  tnaimeii  and  blei^d- 
ing  soldier  lay.  The  streets  were  all  thronged  by  soldiery,  and  hundreds  of  them 
rushed  to  get  a  near  sight  of  the  vanquished,  while  they  rent  the  heavens  with 
their  loud  huzzas.  A  full  regiment  preceded  the  column  of  prisoners ;  and  when 
just  opposite,  the  band  struck  up,  in  force,  the  inspiring  air  of  "  Mail  Cvlumbia." 

In  a  moment — upon  the  very  instant,  the  color  mounted  to  his  taee.  He  opened 
his  eyes  half  wonderingly,  and  raised  his  head  from  the  pillow  with  the  steadiness 
and  diginity  of  a  god.  The  scenes  of  the  conflict  came  hack  to  him.  and  he 
thought  that  his  noble  regiment  was  again  breasting  toward  the  enemy  through  a 
shower  of  shot  and  shell  His  brave  comrades,  he  deemed,  were  falling  one  by 
one  around  him,  just  as  they  had  done  in  that  dreadful  hour  of  fratricide  and  car- 
nage. The  spirit  of  the  time  came  over  him,  and  his  features  assumed  an  air  of 
bold  fierce,  Bery,  and  unyielding  deter  mi  oa  lion ;  and  he  broke  forth  into  esola- 
mations  the  most  terrible  and  appalling  I  had  ever  listened  to  in  ajl  my  life. 

"  Louder  with  the  music  1  louder  I  louder ! !  louder  1 1 1  Burst  the  heavens  with 
your  strains!  Sweeter  1  softer  I  sweeter  I  charm  the  blessed  angels  from  the 
very  courts  of  heaven  I  Victoryl  Victoryl!  Onward!  onwardll  No  flagging! 
no  flinching  I  no  faltering  I  Fill  up  I  fill  up  11  ^tep  forward!  press  forward! 
Tour  comrades  graves  I  The  fresh  graves  of  your  slain !  Remember  the  graves 
of  your  comrades!  Blue  Mills!  Blue  Mills!!  Bhelbina!  Shelbina!!  Hager 
Wood!  Hager  Wood!!  Shiloahl  Shiloahl!  Shiloah!!!  For  God's  sake,  onward! 
Onward,  in  heaven's  name!  Onward!  onward!!  onward!!!  See  the  devils 
waver  I     See  them  run!     See!  seel!  see  them  fly! !!— fly!  JJy//" 

During  this  outburst  of  passion  his  countenance  kindled  and  became  purple, 
till  his  look  seemed  that  ot  diabolism.  Such  a  fury  marked  his  lineaments  that 
I  instinctively  drew  back.  But  there  was  "method  in  his  madness."  He  only 
erred  in  mistaking  time  and  in  misplacing  himself  and  his  position;  facts  which 
the  martial  music  and  the  "pomp  and  circumstance  of  war"  in  the  public 
streets  would  have  a  natural  tendency  toward  producing. 

In  the  very  middle  of  his  fury  he  seemed  suddenly  to  comprehend  his  mistake. 
He  ceased  abruptly,  his  whole  frame  in  a  tremor  of  emotion.  He  looked  around 
upon  the  faces  present,  and  without  a  word,  quietly  laid  down  his  head.  He  grew 
meditative  as  he  seemed  to  realize  a  full  sense  of  his  unhappy  situation.  At 
length  his  eyes  gradually  filled  with  tears,  and  his  lips  grew  slightly  tremulous. 
He  quietly  remarked,  "  Well,  boys,  good  bye;  I  should  do  but  sorry  fighting  on 
a  wooden  leg."  He  again  relansed  into  silence,  and  was  shortly  afterward  car- 
ried away  to  his  room. 

G-ay  fellows  were  they  too,  in  camp  and  on  the  march,  aa  the  follow- 
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We  're  the  boys  most  gay  and  happy, 

Tho'  we're  tented  in  the  field i 
With  our  nation's  banner  o  'er  ua, 
And  its  honor  for  a  shield. 

Chokus— Then  let  the  cannon  boom  as  they  iiill, 
We'll  be  gay  and  happy  still; 
Gay  and  happy,  gay  and  happy — 
We'll  be  gay  and  happy  em 
Friends  at  home,  be  gay  and  happy, 
Never  blush  to  speak  our  names; 
if  our  commdea  fall  in  battle, 
They  shall  share  a  soldier's  fame. 
Chohus — Then  let,  etc 


Colonel  Corse  is  gay  and  happy — 

Holds  his  post  with  his  command; 
Seldom  has  a  soldier's  honor 
Ever  graced  a  better  man. 
Chorus — Then  let,  etc 
We're  the  gay  and  happy  Hawkeyes, 

From  the  State  of  Iowa; 
Keady,  when  our  colonel  leads  us, 
For  the  thickest  of  the  fray, 
Chobus — Then  let,  etc 
Kebels  are  not  gay  and  happy; 

For  their  "scrip''  they  can  not  eat- 
Some  like  birds  we  keep  in  cages, 
Dining  on  "  hard  tack  "  and  meat 
Chokcs — Then  let,  etc. 
Oirls  at  home,  be  gay  and  happy, 

Show  that  you  have  wtrman's  pride. 
Never  wed  a  home-sick  coward — 
Wait  and  be  a  soldier's  bride. 
Chorus — Then  let,  eta 
Gay  and  happy,  hear  the  answer, 

None  but  fools  get  married  now. 
Valiant  men  have  all  enlisted, 
And  to  cowards  we  '11  not  bow. 
Chorus — Then  let,  etc 
We  're  the  girls  so  gay  and  happy, 

Waiting  for  the  end  of  strife- 
Better  share  a  soldier's  rations 
Than  to  be  a  coward's  wife. 
Chorus — Then  let,  etc. 
For  the  guy  and  for  the  happy, 

We  're  as  constant  as  the  dove ; 
But  the  man  who  dare  not  soldier 
Never  can  obtain  our  love. 

Chokus— Then  let  the  cowards  prate  as  they  will, 
We  'II  be  gay  and  happy  still ; 
Gay  and  happy,  gay  and  happy — 
We  '11  be  gay  and  happy  still. 
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It  ia  in  place  here  to  give  the  (kmous  army  song  which  Sherman's 
veterans  chanted  on  their  victorious  march.  It  was  written  by  Adju- 
tant Byers  of  the  5th  Iowa,  while  confined  in  the  rebel  prison  at  Oo 
lambia,  South  Carolina,  and  being  set  to  music  was  freciuently  sung 
by  the  captives,  as  a  relief  to  the  monotony  of  their  prison  life.  Ailer 
Wilmington  was  taken,  it  was  sung  in  the  theater,  producing  immense 
enthusiasm : 

THE  MAECHiso  soNO  Off  Sherman's  army  on  theik  wai  to  thb  sba. 

Our  oamp  firea  ahone  bright  on  the  mountains 

That  frowned  on  the  river  below. 
While  we  atood  bj  our  guns  in  the  morning 

And  eager) J  watched  for  tbe  foe — 
When  a  rider  came  out  from  the  darkness 

That  hun^  over  mountain  and  tree, 
And  shouted,  "  Boy  a,  up  and  be  ready, 

For  Sherman  will  march  for  the  sea.' 

When  cheer  upon  cheer  for  bold  Sherman 

Went  up  from  each  valley  and  ^len, 
And  the  bugles  re-echoed  the  musio 

That  came  from  the  lips  of  the  men. 
For  we  knew  that  the  stars  in  our  banner 

More  brij^ht  in  their  splendor  would  be. 
And  that  blessings  from  Northland  would  greet  uo, 

When  Sherman  marched  down  to  the  sea. 

Then  foward,  boys,  forward  to  battle, 

We  marched  on  our  wearisome  way 
And  we  stormed  the  wild  hills  of  Resaca — 

God  bleee  those  who  fell  on  that  day. 
Then  Kenesaw  frowned  in  its  glory, 

Frowned  down  on  the  flag  of  the  free, 
Bat  the  East  and  the  West  bore  our  standaids, 

And  Sherman  marched  on  to  tbe  sea. 

Still  onward  we  pressed,  till  our  banners 

Swept  out  from  Atlanta's  grim  walls, 
And  tbe  blood  of  the  patriot  dampened 

The  soil  where  the  traitor  flag  falls. 
But  we  paused  not  to  weep  for  the  fallen, 

Who  slept  by  each  river  and  tree, 

As! 

O,  proud  was  oor  army  that  morning, 

That  stood  where  the  pine  darkly  towers, 
When  Sherman  said :  "  Boys,  you  are  weary 

But  to-day  fair  Savannah  is  ours." 
Then  sang  we  a  song  for  our  chieftain, 

'That  echoed  o'er  river  and  lea, 
.  And  the  stars  in  our  banners  shone  brighter 

When  Sherman  marched  down  (o  the  sea. 

These  bold  singers  ceased  not  their  march  when  they  reached  the 
sea,  but  swept  on  as  conquerors  through  Carolina;  and  Iowa  boys 
in  the  advance  were  the  first  to  raise  the  banner  of  stars  over  the  cap- 
ital of  the  state,  Columbia,  where  not  long  before  a  captive  lowan 
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full  may  we  Bay,  as  does  an 

Hurrah  foe  Iowa!— Colonel  Kennedy  of  the  13th  Iowa,  Lieu  tenant  Me  Arthur, 
and  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Goodrell  of  the  I5th  Iowa,  supported  by  about  fifty  men, 
3onatituted  the  advance  guard  which  captured  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  The 
squad  crossed  the  river  in  a  small  boat,  and  advanoed  on  the  oity.  The  boys  ran 
into  a  conipany  of  Wheeler's  cavalry  and  received  the  benefit  of  several  shots 
which  did  no  damage.  The  colors  of  the  13th  Iowa  were  flying  over  the  old  and 
Dew  state  houses  before  the  15th  corps  came  up.  The  city  surrendered  to  Gene- 
ra! Haaen. 

A  few  weeks  later,  another  "  Hurra  for  Iowa"  might  have  been  given, 
topped  with  "a  tiger,"  and  a  motion  to  "adjonrn  "  for  it  was  then 
that  in  the  fall  of  Mobile,  the  8th  Iowa  signalized,  itself  by  leading  in 
"the  forlorn  hope,"  in  a  gallant,  successful  and  desperate  charge 
against  Fort  Blakely.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  lieutenant  Yine- 
yard,  leading  company  G,  fell  desperately  wounded.  Some  of  his  men 
halted  a  moment  where  he  lay :  "Fay  no  attention  to  me,  boys,"  he  cried, 
"  move  on  I "  and  the  rebels  found  they  did. 
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Missouri  was  or 
of  the  French  guve 


in  the  IiJiif*  of  Louisiana,  pnrohased 
Tho  hrst  Europeans  who  visited  any 
part  of  its  territory  appear  to  have 
been  Marquftte  and  Joliet,  tha 
French  niiaaionaries  from  ('auada, 
who  sailed  down  the  Mississippi  in 
1073  This  river  was  more  fully  ex- 
plored by  La  Salle,  in  H)82,  who  de- 
ckred  all  the  region  between  the  Il- 
linois country  nnd  the  G-ulf  of  Mex- 
uo  to  he  an  appendage  of  France, 
liom  thit  period,  settlements  began 
to  be  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  territory  was  pro- 
tected from  Spanish  invasion  by  a 
chain  of  fortifications,  extending  from 
the  lakes  to  the  gulf.  Among  these 
was  Fort  Orleans,  built  Id  1719,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Osage,  not  far  from 
the  site  of  Jefferson  City. 

The  settlements  in  the  Mississippi 
"    "  "  valley  were  made  advancing  from  its 

northern  and  southern  extremities  into  the  interior.  Missouri  being  in  the 
central  part,  its  progress  was  slow.  Its  lead  mines  were  worked  as  early  as 
1720.  St.  Genevieve,  the  oldest  town,  was  founded  in  1755;  St  Louia  in 
1784  :  other  settlements  followed  in  quick  succession.  During  the  progress 
of  the  contest  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  many  of  the  Canadian 
French  emigrated  by  way  of  the  lakes,  and' going  southward,  located  them- 
selves in  both  tipper  and  Lower  Louisiana.  These  emigrants  gave  the  first 
important  impulse  to  the  eoloniaation  of  Missouri. 

After  the  conquest  ofiCanada,  in  1763,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mississippi 
passed  from  France  to  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  the  Mississippi  River  being 
the  dividing  line  between  the  possessions  of  the  two  latter  powers.  The 
whole  population  of  Spanish  Louisiana,  north  and  south,  at  the  time  of  the 
puWio  transfer,  in  1769,  is  stated  to  have  been  18,840  persons,  of  whom  5,556 
were  whites,  and  the  remainder  negroes.     A  river  trade  had  sprung  up  be- 
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tween  the  northern  and  southern  part  of  the  province,  and  the  exports  at 
this  period  amounted  to  $250,000  annually.  The  laws  of  Spain  were  now 
extended  over  this  part  of  Louisiaoa,  and  the  character  of  tlie  new  govern- 
ment was  conciliating.  The  highest  tribunal  in  Upper  Louisiana,  which  com- 
prised Missouri  within  its  limits,  was  that  of  the  lieutenant  governor,  the 
governor  having  jurisdiction  in  the  lower  province.  The  commandants  of 
the  various  posts  in  the  provinces  held  inferior  tribunals.  Lands  were 
granted  liberally  ta  colonists,  and  great  facilities  were  given  to  settlers. 
Many  emigrants  from  Spain  now  came  into  the  country. 

In  1763,  Mr.  Laclede,  the  head  of  a  mercantile  company,  who  tad  ob- 
tained a  monopoly  of  the  Indian  and  fur  trade  on  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri Rivers,  left.  New  Orleans  on  an  expedition  to  form  establishments,  and 
open  a  commerce  with  the  natives.  Having  left  his  stores  at  Fort  Chartres, 
on  the  Kaskasfcias,  Laclede  proceeded  up  the  river  to  the  bluff,  where  St. 
Louis  now  stands.  Pleased  with  the  situation,  he  determined  to  make  it  the 
central  place  of  the  company's  operations.  Laclede  was  accompanied  by 
Auguste  and  Pierre  Choteau,  two  young  Creoles  of  New  Orleans,  of  high 
respectability  and  intelligence.  In  1764,  Auguste,  the  elder  of  the  two 
brothers,  commenced  the  first  buildings  in  St.  Louis.  These  brothers  became 
at  this  place  the  heads  of  numerous  families,  whose  name  became  a  passport 
that  commanded  safety  and  hospitality  among  the  Indian  nations  in  the 
United' States,  north  and  west. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  American  revolution,  in  1775,  St.  Louis, 
originally  a  depot  for  the  fur  trade,  had  increased  to  a  populatjon  of  about 
800,  and  St.  G-enevieve  to  about  half  that  number.  In  1780,  a  body  of  En- 
glish and  Indians,  1,540  strong,  from  MiehiUimackinac  and  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Michigan,  attacked  St.  Louis.  During  the  siege,  which  lasted 
about  a  week,  some  sixty  persons  were  killed  in  the  town  and  vicinity.  While 
the  fate  of  the  garrison  remained  in  great  uncertainty,  the  timely  arrival  of 
Gen.  Clarke,  from  Kentucky,  turned  the  tide  of  fortune  against  the  enemy. 
The  general  peace  of  1783,  put  an  end  to  hostilities.  Spain  retained  her 
previous  possessions.  Great  Britain  resigned  East  Louisiana,  called  also  the 
"Illinois  Country,"  to  the  United  States,  retaining  only  Canada  and  other 
possessions  at  the  north. 

On  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  settlers  in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States,  to  some  extent,  emigrated  and  built  their  cabins  on  the  western  or 
Spanish  side  of  the  Mississippi.  Difficulties,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
soon  arose  between  Spain  and  the  United  States.  A  dispute  relative  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  occurred  in  1795,  when,  by  treaty,  Spain 
granted  to  the  United  States  free  navigation  of  that  river.  But  Spain  did 
not  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  her  agreement,  and  threw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  Americans  navigating  that  stream.  An  open  warfare  seems  to  have 
been  only  prevented  by  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France,  in  1801,  who 
transferred  it  to  the  United  States  in  1803,  being  purchased  of  the  French 
government  for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

The  new  purchase  was  immediately  divided  into  the  "  Territory  of  Orleans  " 
(since  the  state  of  Louisiana),  and  the  "District  of  Louisiana,"  erected  in 
1805  into  a  territorial  government,  administered  by  a  governor  and  judges, 
under  the  title  of  "  Territory  of  Louisiana,"  having  fo'ur  districte,  St.  Charles, 
St.  Louis,  Gape  Girardeau,  New  Madrid  and  Arkansas.  When  the  present 
stale  of  Louisiana  came  into  the  Union,  in  1812,  the  name  of  this  territory 
was  changed  to  "Missouri  Territory."     The  territory  extended  from  latitude 
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33°  to  41°  N.  The  government  now  became  representative,  and  the  first 
pOTCrnor  under  the  new  government  was  William  Clarke.  The  legislature 
consisted  of  a  council  of  nine  members,  appointed  hy  the  president,  and  a 
house  of  representatives,  one  member  for  every  500  free  white  males,  elected 
by  the  people. 

The  limits  of  the  Missouri  Territory,  on  the  west,  were  gradually  extended 
hy  treaties  with  the  Indians.  "People  from  the  western  states  began  to  move 
in  from  the  time  of  the  purchase,  so  that  in  1810,  the  population  numbered 
20,845,  of  whom  all,  but  about  1,500  belonging  to  Arkansas,  were  settled 
within  the  present  limits  of  Missouri.  The  French  settlements  were  now 
overrun  by  Americans,  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  etc.,  and  American 
habits,  usages,  laws,  and  institutions  soon  became  prevalent.  The  original 
settlers  were  quickly  merged  and  almost  lost  among  the  later  and  more  active 
population,  until  at  length  the  whole  became  a  homogeneous  people.  Immi- 
gration was  so  rapid,  that  in  1817,  the  territory  contained  60,000  souls.  In 
1817,  application  was  made  by  the  aaeembly  to  congress,  for  authority  to 
frame  a  state  constitution,  preliminary  to  admission  into  the  Union.  A  fierce 
and  stormy  debate  arose  at  once  on  the  subject  in  congress.  A  powerful 
party  demanded  that  the  new  state  should  esclude  slavery  by  their  constitu- 
tion. The  discussion  raged  for  two  years,  threatening  to  tear  the  Union 
asunder;  at  length,  however,  the  debate  was  stopped  by  the  passage  of  the 
compromise  resolutions  of  Mr.  Clay,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery  should  be  recognized  in  Missouri,  but  in  no  other  new  state 
north  of  latitude  36°  30'.  The  state  constitution,  somewhat  modified  since 
its  adoption,  was  framed  by  a  convention  of  forty  delegates,  which  met  at 
St.  Louis,  on  the  13th  of  June,  1820,  and  was  adopted  on  the  19th  July  fol- 
lowing. The  new  state  was  found,  by  a  census  taken  the  same  year,  to  con- 
tain a  population  of  66,586,  of  whom  10,222  were  slaves."* 

The  north-western  boundary  of  the  Missouri  was  enlarged  in  the  session 
of  congress  of  1836-7,  by  the  addition  of  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  terri- 
tory, measuring  on  the  east  side  about  104  miles  long,  north  and  south,  and 
about  60  miles  wide  on  the  north  end,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Mis- 
souri River.  This  territory  is  now  comprised  in  the  six  counties  of  Platte, 
Buchanan,  Andrew,  Atchison,  Nodaway,  and  Holt,  and  contains  over  three 
thousand  square  miles.  Although  this  acquisition  was  in  opposition  to  the 
terms  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  it  appears  to  have  been  acquiesced  in 
with  little  or  no  opposition  from  any  source.  It  had  its  justification  in  a 
better  and  more  natural  boundary,  the  Missouri  River;  and  the  country  being 
of  remarkable  fertility,  became  filled  with  a  wealthy  and  thriving  populs- 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  state  government,  there  has  been  to  the 
present  time  a  constant  tide  of  emigration  into  Missouri,  from  the  southern, 
western  and  northern  states,  and,  to  some  extent,  from  Europe.  Agriculture 
and  commerce  have  flourished  to  a  great  extent.  The  manufacturing  inter- 
ests are  considerable,  and  its  extraordinary  mineral  wealth,  is  beginning 
to  he  appreciated.  Many  of  the  Mormons,  previous  to  their  location  at  Nau- 
Too,  emigrated  to  the  north-western  section  of  the  state,  where  they  caused 
much  difficulty,  in  Ray  county,  in  which  some  were  killed  and  wounded.  In 
1838,  the  governor  of  the  state  issued  an  order,  or  proclamation,  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Mormons.     After  the  repeal  of  the  "Missouri  Compromise," 
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in  1854,  the  western  border  of  the  atat«  became  the  theater  of  ninch  excite- 
ment and  many  hostile  demonstrations,  ariBing  from  the  contest  between  the 
free  state  men,  who  had  emigrated  into  the  adjoining  Territory  of  Kansas, 
and  the  pro-slavery  party,  principally  from  the  western  border  of  Miasonri, 
who  were,  by  their  opponents,  termed  "border  ruffians."  During  the  strug- 
gle for  ascendency,  manj  outrages  were  committed,  and  many  lives  lost  on 
both  sides.  Of  late  years,  a  political  contest  has  sprung  up  between  the 
emancipation  and  pro-slavery  parties  in  this  state,  the  final  result  of  which 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Missouri  is  bounded  N.  by  Towa,  E.  by  the  Mississippi  River,  8.  by  Ar- 
kansas, and  W.  by  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the  Indian  territory.  It  is  situ- 
ated between  36°  and  40°  36'  N.  Lat.,  and  between  89°  and  95"  36'  W. 
Long.  It  is  287  miles  long  and  230  broad,  containing  upward  of  65,000 
square  miles,  nearly  equaling  in  extent  the  sis  New  England  states  together, 
and  more  than  doubling  them  all  in  agricultaral  capacity.  The  surface  of 
Missouri  is  quite  varied.  Alluvial,  or  bottom  lands,  are  found  on  the  mar- 
gins of  the  rivers.  In  the  interior,  bottoms  and  barrens,  naked  hills  and 
prairies,  heavy  forests  and  streams  of  water,  may  be  often  seen  in  one  view. 
In  the  south-east  part,  near  the  Mississippi  and  south  of  Cape  Girardeau,  is 
an  extensive  marsh,  reaching  into  Arkansas,  and  comprising  an  area  nearly 
equal  to  the  entire  stiite  of  Connecticut.  B.i^k  ol'  this  is  a  hilly  country, 
rich  in  minerals,  which  extends  to  Osage  River.  One  of  the  richest  coal 
fields  in  the  Union  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  state  north  of  the  Osage 
River,  and  extending  nearly  ta  the  Iowa  line.  The  coal  is  bituminous  and 
much  of  it  eannel.  The  great  eannel  coal  bed  in  Calloway  county,  is  the 
largest  body  of  eannel  coal  known;  iu  places  it  is  75  feet  thick.  On  distil- 
lation, it  yields  excellent  coke,  and  a  gas  that,  being  destitute  of  sulphur, 
burns  with  a  bright  and  beautiful  flame.  The  lead  region  is  at  an  average 
distance  of  seventy  miles  from  St,  Louis,  and  covers  an  area  of  3,000  square 
miles.  While  in  Wisconsin  the  lead  does  not  extend  100  feet  in  depth,  the 
lead  veins  of  Missouri  extend,  in  places,  more  than  1,000  feet.  The  mineral 
region  contains  216  localities  of  lead  ore,  90  of  iron,  and  25  of  copper.  The 
state  abounds  in  iron;  in  fact,  no  country  in  the  world  contains  so  much  of 
this  useful  ore  as  Missouri ;  and  her  general  mineral  wealth  is  enormous,  in 
coal,  iron,  copper,  lead,  etc.  Minerals  of  the  non-metallic  kind  are  aleo 
abundant,  limestone,  sandstone,  porphyries,  gypsum,  sienite,  porcelain,  pipe 
and  variegated  clays. 

The  country  north  of  the  Missouri,  and  that  which  adjoins  Kansas,  has 
been  termed  the  garden  of  the  west.  In  most  places  it  has  a  beautiful,  un- 
dulating surface,  sometimes  rising  into  picturesque  hills,  then  stretching  into 
a  sea  of  prairie,  interspersed  with  shady  groves  and  streams  of  water. 

Missouri  possesses  very  great  facilities  for  internal  intercourse  by  water, 
having  the  navigation  of  the  two  greatest  rivers  in  the  United  States,  if  not 
in  the  world.  By  means  of  the  Mississippi  River,  forming  her  eastern  boun- 
dary, she  has  commerce  with  the  most  northern  territory  of  the  Union,  with 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Ohio,  some  of  the  Atlantic  states,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  i  by  the  Missouri,  which  passes  through  the  central  part  of  the  state, 
she  can  extend  her  commercial  intercourse  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
climate  is  variable,  in  winter  the  streams  are  sometimes  frozen  so  as  to  admit 
the  passage  of  heavy  loaded  vehicles ;  the  summers  are  very  hot,  but  the  air  is 
dry  and  pure,  and  the  climate  may  be  classed  among  those  most  favorable  to 
health.     The  soil  of  the  state,  speaking  generally,  is  good  and  of  great  agri- 
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cultural  capabilities,  particularly  the  bottom  lands,  bordering  the  rivcra. 
The  principal  agricultural  staples  are  Indian  corn  and  hemp.  The  southern 
highlands  are  finely  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  grape.  la  1810,  the  pop- 
ulation was  leaa  than  20,000  ;  in  1830,  in  was  140,000;  in  1850,  682,244,  of 
whom  87,422  were  slaves;  in  1860,  1173,317,  including  114,965  slaves. 


St.  IjOuis,  the  eommereial  capital  of  Missouri,  and  of  the  great  centra! 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  18 
miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  in  38°  37'  28"  N.  Lat.,  and 
90=  15'  ]6"  W.  Long.,  about  1,200  miles  above  New  Orleans,  705  from  Cin- 
cinnati, 822  from  St.  Pnul,  564  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  180  above  Cairo,  and  125 
from  Jefferson  City,  the  capital  of  the  state.  The  compact  part  of  the  city 
stretches  about  ihree  miles  along  the  river,  and  two  miles  bad.  The  site 
rises  from  the  river  into  two  limestone  elevations,  the  first,  twenty,  and  the 
second  forty  feet  above  the  ordinary  floods  of  the  Mississippi.  The  ascent 
to  the  first  is  rather  abrupt,  the  second  rises  more  gradually,  and  spreads  out 
into  an  extensive  plain.  The  city  is  well  laid  out,  the  streets  being  for  the 
most  part  60  feet  wide,  and,  with  few  exceptions  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles.  Pront-street,  which  extends  along  the  levee,  is  upward  of  100  feet 
broad,  built  upon  the  side  facing  the  river  with  a  massive  range  of  stone  ware- 
houses, which  make  an  imposing  appearance.     The  population  of  St.  Louis 
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in  1840,  was  16,469;  in  1850,  82,774;  and  in  18G0,  162,179.  About  one 
third  of  the  inhabitants  are  natiyea  of  Germany  or  their  descendants. 

St.  LoTiia  is  sometimes  fancifully  called  the  ^'■Mmmd  Gily^'  from  a  ffroat 
mound,  at  the  base  nf  which  it  was  first  settled,  and  which  is  said  by  the  Id' 
diana  t«  have  been  the  burial  place  of  their  ancestors  for  centuries. 

The  natural  advantages  which  St.  Louis  enjoys,  as  a  commercial  emporium, 
are  probably  equal  to  any  inland  port  in  the  world.  Situated  midway  be- 
tween two  oceans,  and  near  the  geographical  center  of  the  finest  agricultural 
and  mineral  region  of  the  globe,  almost  at  the  very  focus  toward  which  eon- 
vei^  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Illinois  Rivers,  she 
seems  destined  to  be  the  great  receiving  and  distributing  depot  for  a  vast  re- 
gion of  country.  It  is  now,  next  to  New  Orleans,  the  principal  port  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  among  the  western  cities  is  the  rival  to  Cincinnati  in  popu- 
lation and  wealth.  -"In  a  circuit  of  less  than  90  miles  from  the  city,  iron, 
coal,  lead,  and  probably  copper,  are  sufficiently  abundant  to  supply  the  Union 
for  indefinite  ages,  and  of  this  region  St.  Lonis  is  the  only  outlet.  The  man- 
ufectures  of  St.  Louis  embrace  a  great  variety  of  products.  Among  the 
manufacturing  establishments  may  be  mentioned,  extensive  iron  works,  flour- 
ing mills,  sugar  refineries,  manufacturea  of  hemp,  rope  and  bagging  factories, 
tobacco  factories,  oil  mills,  et«.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Mississippi,  drawn  up  by  two  engines,  each  of  about  350  horse  power,  and 
forced  through  a  20  inch  pipe  to  the  reservoir,  located  about  one  mile  west, 
and  capable  of  holding  thirty -two  millions  of  gallons. 

Very  few  cities  in  the  Union  have  improved  more  rapidly  in  the  sty!e  of 
its  public  buildings,  than  St.  Louis;  among  these  is  the  magnificent  court 
house,  which  occupies  a  square,  presenting  a  front  on  four  streets ;  it  is  eon- 
Btrueted  of  limestone,  and  erected  at  an  expense  of  upward  of  one  million 
of  dollars.  The  custom  houae,  another  noble  building,  is  fire  proof,  con- 
structed of  Missouri  marble.  The  Lindell  House  is  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  beautiful  of  hotels.  The  Mercantile  Library  building  is  a  fine 
structure,  having  one  of  the  best  halls  in  the  western  states,  capable  of 
seating  2,300  persons.  The  library  connected  with  the  institution,  consists 
of  upward  of  14,000  volumes.  The  Library  Association,  among  the  curios- 
ities in  their  possession,  have  the  original  model  of  John  Fitch's  steam  en- 
gine, made  about  the  year  1795;  it  is  some  two  feet  high,  with  a  copper 
boiler.  They  also  have  a  marble  slab,  about  seven  feet  square,  from  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Ninevah,  covered  with  a  figure  in  baa-relief  and  interesting  cunei- 
form inscriptions.  The  St.  Louw  University,  under  the  direction  of  the  Cath- 
olics, has  a  spacious  building  in  the  city,  with  18  instructors,  and  about  300 
students,  and  some  15,000  volumes  in  its  libraries.  This  institution  was 
founded,  in  1829,  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  was  incorporated 
by  the  legislature  in  1832.  In  the  museum  connected  with  the  University, 
is  the  dagger  of  Cortez,  14  inches  long,  the  blade  consisting  of  two  divisions, 
with  an  apparatus  and  spring  in  the  hilt  for  containing  and  conveying  poison. 
The  Washington  University  was  founded  in  1853.  The  city  contains  various 
other  excellent  literary  institutions ;  among  these  are  several  medical  colleges. 
There  are  also  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  other  charities,  for  the  medical 
care  of  the  destitute.  Among  the  charitable  institutions,  the  most  conspic- 
uous are  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  Orphan  Asylums — the  first  under  the 
direction  of  Protestant  ladies,  and  the  latter  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The 
total  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  St.  Louis,  for  1860,  was  about  100 
millions  of  dollars. 
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The  subjoined  sketch  of  the  history  of  St.  Louisj  is  extracted  from  the 
IjOndon  edition  of  the  work  of  Abbe  Domenech,*  the  original  being  in 
French : 

8t  Louis,  the  Queen  of  the  West,  was  French  by  birth;  her  cradle  was  sus- 
pended in  the  forest  watered  by  the  Miasissippi ;  her  childhood  waa  tried  by  many 
;  and  her  adolescence  was  reached  amid  the  terrors  inspired  by  tlie  In- 
^e^  youth,  though  more  calm,  waa  scarcely  more  happy.  Abandoned 
in,  the  Lion  of  Castile,  she  was  again  claimed  by  her  ancient  mother ; 
but  only  fo  be  forsaken  anew.  Bhe  then  passed  under  the  protecting  wing  of  the 
American  eagle,  and  become  the  metropolis  of  the  Empire  of  the  Deserts, 
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M,  d'Abadie,  civil  and  military  di rector-Ren eral,  and  governor  of  Louisiana,  con- 
ceded, in  1762,  fo  Mpsirs.  Pierre  Ligneste,  Laclede,  Antoine  Maian,  and  Company, 
the  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians  of  MiKsissippi  and  Miaaouri,  M. 
Laclede,  a  man  of  remarkable  intelligence,  of  an  enterprising  character,  and  the 
principal  chief  of  the  company,  immediately  prepared  an  expedition,  with  a  view 
of  forming  a  large  establishment  in  the  north-west.  On  the  3d  of  August,  1763. 
he  started  irom  New  Orleans,  and  on  the  3d  of  November  following,  he  reached 
St  Gtenevieve,  situated  sixty  miles  south  of  where  St.  Louis  is  actually  built. 

At  that  epoch  the  French  colony,  established  sixty  years  before  in  Illinois,  was 
in  a  surprising  state  of  {Jrosperity.  It  had  considerably  augmented  its  importance 
since  1732,  at  which  period  France  was  beginning  to  realize  her  great  conccpiinn 
of  uniting  Canada  to  Louisiana  by  an  extensive  line  of  military  posts,  that  vvf 
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to  hare  been  supported  bj  forts,  the  strategic  positions  of  which  were  admirably 
chosen.  But  waen  M,  Laclede  arrived  in  the  country,  Louis  X'V  had  alretulj  signed 
the  Bhameful  treaty  by  which  he  ceded  to  England,  in  a  most  blamahle  and  incon- 
siderate manner,  one  of  the  finest  regions  of  the  globe,  the  possession  of  which  had 
cost  nearly  a  century  of  eETorte,  discoveries,  and  combats,  besides  enormous  sums 
of  money.  By  that  treaty,  which  will  cover  with  eternal  ignominy  the  memory  of 
Louis  XV,  France  yielded  up  to  great  Britain  the  two  Canadies,  the  immense  ter- 
ritory of  the  northern  lates,  and  the  rich  slates  of  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Jlissisaippi,  and  Western  touisiana,  as  far  aa  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Britannic  frontiers,  north,  west,  and  south,  were  then  surrounded  by  that 
French  race,  so  antipathetic  to  the  Saion  one.  It  enveloped  them  by  its  power 
and  its  immense  territory,  by  an  uinterrupted  chain  of  fertile  countries,  which  ex- 
tend from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  following  the  interminable  and  rich  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi,  which  winds  round  the  English  possessions  hke  the  coiling 
serpent  whose  innumerable  folds  entwined  the  Laocoon.  Unhappily  for  France, 
the  statesmen  of  her  luxurious  court  were  shortsighted  in  this  matter,'  they  did  not 
know  the  value  of  our  transatlantic  dominions,  nor  forsee  what  the  future  might 
do  for  them.  Occupied  with  miserable  palace  intrigues,  they  basely  abandoned  our 
finest  colonies,  and  merely  sought  feebly  to  prolong  their  agony,  Napoleon  him- 
self committed  a  great  fault  when  he  ceded  Louisiana  for  fi^een  millions.  He 
thought  tbat  a  bird  in  the  hand  was  better  than  two  in  the  bush ;  but  what  a  bush 
he  sold  for  such  a  sum  I  Louisiana,  that  of  herself  contains  colossal  wealth,  did 
she  not  give  birth  to  many  powerful  states  by  dismembering  herself?  Did  she  not 
draw  toward  Texas,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  and  California?  When  one  thinks  of 
this  great  and  irreparable  loss  which  Louis  XV  and  Napoleon  I  caused  France  to 
suffer,  one  can  not  help  sighing  at  the  blindness  of  that  fatal  policy,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  passing  difficulties,  from  pusillanimous  fear,  or  from  the  want  of  perfect 
knowledge  of  8ie  resources  and  importance  of  the  colonies,  foi^ets  the  honor  and 
interest  of  the  empire  it  rules. 

It  was  thus  that  in  the  time  of  M,  Laclede,  the  Mississippi  became  the  natural 
boundary  of  the  French  and  English  possessions;  St  Genevieve  was  the  only 
French  settlement  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  all  the  others,  being  on  the  left, 
wore  made  over  to  the  English,  After  a  short  sojourn  in  that  village,  M,  Laclede 
explored  the  country,  and  discovering,  sixty  miles  more  to  the  north,  a  table-land 
seventy-fiTe  feet  above  the  Mississippi,  and  covered  with  forests  and  fertile  ground, 
he  took  possession  of  it  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town,  which  he  named  St, 
Louis,  in  the  presence  of  the  French  officers  of  the  Chartres  and  of  two  youn^ 
Creoles,  Messrs,  Auguste  and  Pierre  Chouteau.  We  bad  the  satisfaction  of  seein}- 
the  latter  in  I84T,  during  the  festival  celebrated  at  St  Louis  in  honor  of  Laclede. 

Scarcely  was  the  rising  colony  established,  which  was  augmented  by  French, 
Creole,  and  Illinois  emigrants,  who  would  not  remain  under  the  Bn"lish  dominion, 
when  it  was  greatly  alarmed  by  the  arrival  of  400  Indians,  who,  without  being  hos- 
tile, were  nevertheless  very  troublesome,  on  account  of  their  continual  demands 
for  provisions  and  the  daily  robberies  they  committed,  M,  Laclede  made  all  pos 
sible  haste  to  rescue  his  establishment  from  the  peril  that  menaced  it,  and  imme- 
diately acted  in  a  manner  that  showed  his  tact  and  his  profound  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  character.     The  chieftains  having  appeared  in  his  presence,  addressed  him 

"  We  me  dsecrring  of  pity,  for  we  are  like  ducks  nnd  geese  seeking  clear  water  i 

We  therefore  iDteDd  to  build  c 
and  you  will  be  onr  father." 


We  know  of  no  better  plnoe  than 
ge.     We  shall  bi 


by  promising  to  give  his  answer  the 


"  You  told  me  yesterday  that  you  were  like  duoka  and  geeae  that  i 
wherein  to  rest  and  live  at  ease.  Ton  told  me  that  jou  were  worthy  of 
not  fonnd  a  more  favorable  spot  to  eetablisli  youraelves  in  than  thia  oi 
build  your  village  arotind  me,  and  that  we  could  live  together  aa  friendi 
swer  you  aa  a  kind  father:  and  will  lell  you  that,  if  yon  imitate  Che  da 
follow  improvident  guides!  f°^i  '^  t''*?  ^"^  *T  forethouglit,  they  i 
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Ihemaelves  nn  clear  wafer  where  they  may  be  perceived  by  the  eagle  that  will  pounce  on 
theio.  ItHonliinot  have  been  so  bad  they  ehoEen  a  retired  spot  well  eh  ailed  with  treei 
YoQ,  Miseoarians,  will  not  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey,  bat  by  the  red  mon  who  have 
fought  80  long  against  you,  and  who  have  already  so  seriously  reduced  your  number  At 
thia  very  moment  they  are  not  far  from  ae,  watching  the  Engliah  to  prevent  them  from  tak 
ing  poBsesaion  of  their  new  territoriea.  If  they  find  yon  here  they  will  slay  your  narriors 
and  make  jonr  wives  and  ebildren  slaves.  This  is  what  will  happen  to  you,  if.  as  tou  sav 
you  follow  the  eiample  of  the  docks  and  geese,  instead  of  listening  to  the  counsels  of  m/n 
who  reflect.     Chieftains  and  warriors,  think  now,  if  it  is  not  more  prndent  for  you  lo  go 

presence  of  yonr  massacred  sires,  of  your  wives  and  ohi'ldren  torn  lo  pieces  and  thrown  to 
the  dogs  and  vnltures.  Remember  that  it  is  a  good  father  who  speaks  to  yon ;  meditate  on 
what  ha  has  said,  and  return  this  evening  with  your  aaswer." 

In  the  evening  the  entire  trihe  of  the  Missourians  presented  itself  in  a  body  be- 
fore M,  Laclede,  and  announced  to  him  that  its  intention  was  to  follow  his  advice; 
the  chiefs  then  begged  of  him  to  have  pity  on  the  women  and  children,  by  eivins 
them  some  provisions,  and  a  little  powder  to  the  warriors-  M,  Laclede  acceded 
hberally  to  their  request,  and  sent  them  off  nest  day  well  supplied  and  hanpy 

On  tie  17th  of  July,  1755,  M,  de  St  Ange  de  Bellerive  resigned  the  command 
of  the  frontiers  to  tte  English,  and  came  to  St.  Louis  with  his  troops  and  the  civic 
officefs.  His  arrival  fiivored  the  definitive  organization  of  the  colony:  St  Louis 
became  the  capital  of  Upjwr  Louisiana,  and  M.  de  Bt  Ange  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  the  place.  But  Louis  XV  had  made,  in  1763  another  treaty  by  which 
he  ceded  to  Spain  the  remainder  of  our  possessions  in  North  America.  Ibis  treaty 
kept  secret  durmg  a  year,  completed  the  measure  of  hunjili  itions  and  losses  that 
France  had  to  endure  under  such  a  reign.  The  official  news  of  it  was  only  re- 
ceived at  New  Orleans  on  the  21st  of  April,  1764,  and  the  consfematiiin  it  spread 
throughout  Upper  and  Lower  Louisiana  was  such  that  the  go\omor  M  d  Abadie 
died  of  n;rie£  Serious  disturbances  were  the  consequence  and  the  tra^n,al  events 
wliioh  took  place  under  the  command  of  Gen,  0'K*illy  ot  san,iuinarv  memory 
caused  the  administtation  of  Dpper  Louisiana  to  remain  m  the  liandu  of  the  French 
for  several  years.  It  was  only  on  the  1 1  th  of  A  ugust,  1 768,  tliat  the  Spanish  troops 
were  able  to  take  possession  of  Bi  Xiouis  for  the  first  time,  and  even  then  they  could 
not  hold  the  position  abi>ve  eleven  montlia.  At  last,  peaco  being  restored,  the  Span- 
iards again  became  masters  of  all  the  country  in  I7<t),  five  yeara  before  the  death 
of  M.  de  St  Ange,  who  expired  at  SL  Louis  in  1775.  aged  seventy-six  years  M. 
Laclede  died  at  the  Post  of  the  Arkansas  on  the  20th  of  July,  1778  leavinj!  no 
children.  " 

In  1780,  St,  Louis  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  1,000  Indians  and  English- 
men, from  Michillimaekinac,  who  had  received  oriiers  to  seize  upon  the  town  on 
account  of  the  part  the  Spaniards  had  taken  in  tie  war  of  American  indepenii- 

Spain  never  sought  to  derive  any  advantage  from  the  resources  of  Upper  Louis- 
iana; it  would  seem  as  if  she  merely  considered  that  mighty  region  as  a  barrier 
against  the  encroachments  of  her  neighbor  on  her  Mexican  poaseaeions.  This 
policy  alone  can  explain  her  indifference  with  regard  to  the  government  of  that 
oo.untry_.  When  she  took  possession  of  all  the  territory  situated  to  the  west  of  the 
MissiBBippi,  she  found  there  a  French  population  ali-eady  aocliroated,  civiliEed,  and 
inured  to  fatigues,  owing  to  the  long  wars  it  sustained  against  the  English  and  the 
Indians.  The  prospect  of  a  calm  and  peaceable  existence  had  assembied  this  pop- 
ulation on  the  borders  of  Arkansas,  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  Missouri,  where 
it  only  awaited  a  protecting  government,  to  enable  it  to  give  tfl  industry  and  aeri- 
oulture  all  possible  development  All  that  Spain  had  to  do  waa  to  open  markets 
for  its  produce,  and  for  exchanges  with  the  southern  colonies.     This  extensive  ein- 

a're,  possessing  the  largest  natural  advantages,  bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  the 
issouri,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  might  have,  owing  to  the  preponderance  that  it 
could  have  acquired  (as  we  witness  in  our  days),  changed  Hie  course  of  events 
which  have  taken  place  in  Europe  since  that  epoch.  France  could  not  aspire  to 
such  power  as  long  as  she  possessed  Canada,  but  she  should  have  thought  of  it 
when  she  abandoned  that  colony.  The  immense  results  obtained  by  the  liberal 
institutions  of  the  United  States  show  clearly,  in  the  present  day,  that  the  loss  of 
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Canada  would  have  turned  to  our  advantage,  and  that  by  developing  the  produce 
of  the  poBPeBHions  which  we  still  retained  to  the  weat  of  the  Mississippi,  v.  e  hovild 
SOMB  have  been  amply  eompensated  for  the  aaorifioes  made  in  1763,  after  the  taking 
of  (Juebec  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  intelligent  men  of  France.  Turgot,  ovir 
celebrated  Btatesman,  in  particular,  foresaw  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such 
a  policy,  and  he  even  submitted  a  plan  to  the  king  by  meana  of  which  that  vast  re- 
gion he  called  Equinoctial  France,  was  to  become  densely  populated  in  a  short 
time.  But,  aa  M.  Nicollet  obaerves  in  his  easay  on  the  primitive  history  of  St 
Loais,  he  was  treated  as  a  visionary. 

What  was  easy  for  Prance  was  still  much  more  so  for  Spain ;  but  instead  of  adopt- 
injt  this  simple  policy — liberal  and  grand  in  its  reaulta — Spain  contented  herself  with 
isolating  the  colonists  and  the  Indiana  of  Missouri  and  of  Mississippi,  imposing  an 
arhitrary  government  upon  them,  checking  all  communioation  between  the  neigh- 
boring populations;  establishing  restrictions  on  importation,  prohibiting  foreign 
competition,  restricting  emigration,  granting  eaclusive  privileges,  and  making, 
wiAout  any  conditions,  concessions  of  lands,  elo.  It  is  not  aurprising,  then,  that 
ehft  complains  that  her  colonies  cost  her  more  than  she  realized  by  them.  No- 
where, either  in  her  laws  or  in  her  decrees,  ia  there  to  be  found  a  plan  adopted 

with  a  view  of  developing  the  nataral  and  moral  ri  '' "' '  '" 

the  government  appeared  only  to  occupy  itself  wit 
lite  manner  the  inhabitants  did  not  seem  to  think 
Upper  Louisiana,  who  were  the  descendants  of  a  brave  and  enterprising  nation,  not 
finding  in  this  state  of  things  any  support  for  their  physical  and  moral  facnlties, 
penetrated  into  the  depths  of  the  forests,  got  amid  a  multitude  of  savage  tribes 
whom  they  had  not  heard  of  before,  began  to  explore  the  regions  situated  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  created  the  fur  trade  in  that  eiten- 
sire  portion  of  North  America.  In  this  way  waa  formed  that  class  of  intrepid  men 
called  voi/ageurs  or  engages,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  and  who  were  as 
necessary  iD  the  plains  of  the  west  as  are  the  Canadian  voyagevrs  in  the  frozen 
countries  of  the  north  and  north-west 

Meanwhile  America  had  attained  her  independence,  and  France  was  comraenc- 
ler  revolution,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  on  the  9th  of  July,  IH03,  at  seven  o'clock 
e  evening,  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Louis  learned  that  Spain  had  re-ceded  Louis- 

to  Napoleon,  who,  in  torn  had  sold  it  to  the  United  States.     We  will  make  no 

remark  on  the  profound  sennation  produced  by  this  unexpected  news.  We  will 
merely  observe  that  the  colonists  could  scarcely  recover  from  their  astonishment 
OB  hearing  that  they  had  become  republicans,  and  aeeihg  a  multitude  of  judges, 
lawyers,  notaries,  fai-gatherers,  etc.,  arriving  among  them.  They  were  even 
less  able  to  understand  that  liberty  which  obliged  them  to  leave  their  homes  to 
vote  at  elections,  or  to  serve  aa  jurors.  They  had  allowed  civili'^ation  to  advance 
without  taking  any  notice  of  it  Their  existence  was  so  isolated,  so  simplified,  that 
they  lost  sight  of  the  advantages  of  social  life.  They  possessed  no  public  achools, 
and  the  missionaries,  being  too  few  in  number,  were  seldom  able  to  visit  or  in- 
struct them  in  their  religious  duties.  The  object  of  their  material  life  did  not  go 
beyond  the  domestic  circle,  the  virtue  and  honesty  of  which  were  proverbial. 
They  knew  nothing  of  notaries,  lawyers,  or  judges ;  and  the  prison  remained  empty 
during  thirty  years.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  simplicity  of  the  Creoles  we  can  not 
do  better  than  relate  an  incident  that  took  place  a  few  years  after  the  cession  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States, 

A  Creole  from  Missouri  was  lounging  about  a  sale  of  negro  slaves  on  the  hor 
ders  of  the  Mississippi,  in  Lower  Louisiana,  Ibe  merchant  who  ww  from  Ken 
tueky,  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  Xmy  anything  les  replied  the  Missourian 
"  I  want  a  negro."  Having  made  his  choice,  he  inquired  the  priie  of  the  one  he 
selected,  "  Five  hundred  piastres,"  replied  the  merchant  but  iccordmg  to  oua 
tom,  you  have  one  year  to  pay."  At  this  preposition  the  purtbaaer  became  em- 
barrassed; the  thought  of  being  liable  to  such  a  debt  during  an  entire  year 
annoyed  him  greatly.  "No,  no!  aaid  he  to  the  merchant  1  prefer  paying  you 
at  once  sis  hundred  piastres,  and  letting  the  matter  be  ended  "  Very  well,  said 
the  obliging  Kentuckian,  "I  will  do  avyihing  you  please  to  make  the  affair  con- 
venient to  you."     And  the  bargain  was  concluded. 
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Tho  Spanish  troopa  departed  from  Louisiana  on  the  3d  of  November,  1804 
The  American  governor,  W.  H.  Harrison,  who  had  the  chief  command  of  the  In 
dian  territories  of  Upper  Louisiana,  organized  the  civil  and  judicial  power  of  that 
country;  and  on  the  2d  of  July,  1805,  Gen.  James  Wilkinson  established  there, 
by  order  of  congress,  a  territorial  government,  of  which  St  Louis  was  the  capital 

The  ouly  military  event  in  the  annals  of  St.  Louis  was  the  attack  upon  the 
town  by  the  English  and  Indians  from  Mackinaw,  in  1780.  The  eitizena 
had  intelligence  the  previous  fall  of  the  contemplated  espedition,  and  there- 
upon fortified  the  town  with  a  rude  stockade  six  feet  high,  made  by  two  rows 
of  upright  palisades,  a  few  feet  apart,  filled  in  between  with  earth.  The  out- 
line of  the  stockade  described  a  senii-cirole  around  the  place,  resting  its  ex- 
tremities upon  the  river,  above  and  below  the  town,  flanked  by  a  sraalj  fort 
at  each  extremity.  Three  gates  gave  opening  to  the  country  in  the  rear, 
each  defended  by  a  piece  of  ordnance,  kept  well  charged.  Monette,  in  bis 
History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  gives  these  particulars  : 

The  British  commitndsnt  at  Uichillimackiuac.  hearing  of  the  disasters  of  the  British 
arms  in  Florida,  oonc^ced  ihe  idea  of  leading  an  expedition  upon  his  own  responsibility 
agwnst  the  Spanish  sattlement  of  St.  Louis.  Early  in  the  spring  ht  had  aaeembled  one 
hundred  and  forty  regnlur  Britiah  troops  and  Canadian  Frenchmen,  and  fourteen  hundred 
Indian  warriors  for  the  campaign.  From  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  MichiRan  ihis 
host  of  aavttges,  under  British  leaders,  marched  across  to  the  Mississippi,  and  encamped 
within  a  few  miles  of  Rt.  Louie.  The  town  had  been  fortifiad  for  temporary  defense,  and 
the  hostile  host  made  a  regular  Indian  investment  of  the  place.  Skirmishes  and  desultorv 
attacks  continued  for  several  days,  during  which  many  were  killed,  and  others  were  taken 
captive  by  the  Indians.  Much  of  the  stock  of  cattle  and  horses  belongine  to  the  place  • 
was  killed  or  carried  off. 

The  people  at  length,  believing  a  general  attack  was  contemplated,  and  having  lost  con- 
fidence in  th«r  commandant's  courage,  or  in  his  pi'eparations  for  defense,  sent  a  apeci^l  re- 
quest to  Col.  Clark,  then  commanding  at  Kaskaskia,  to  come  to  their  aid  with  such  force 
as  he  could  assemble.  Col.  Clark  immediately  made  preparation  to  march  to  their  relief. 
Having  assembled  nearly  five  hundred  men  under  his  command,  he  marched  to  the  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  a  short  distance  below  the  town  of  St.  Louis.  Here  he  remained  en- 
camped for  further  observations.  On  thesiilhof  May  the  grand  Indian  attack  was  mude, 
when  Col.  Clark,  crossing  the  river,  marched  up  to  the  town  to  take  part  in  the  engajie- 
ment.  The  sight  of  the  Americans,  or  the  "I/tng-knisea,"  as  they  were  called,  under  Uia 
command  of  the  well-known  Col.  Clark,  caused  the  savages  to  abandon  the  attack  and 
seek  safety  in  flight.  They  refused  to  participate  in  any  further  hostilities,  and  reproached 
the  British  commandant  with  duplicity  in  having  assured  them  that  he  would  march  them 
to  fight  the  Spaniards  only,  whereas  now  they  were  brought  against  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Americana.  They  soon  afterward  abandoned  the  British  standard,  and  return^  to  their 
towns,  near  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan.  i 

An  old  settler,  writing  for  the  Missouri  Kepubliean,  in  1826,  and  the  St. 
Louis  Sketch  Boot,  gives  these  historical  items; 

A  lapse  of  twenty  years  has  ensued  since  I  first  obt^ned  a  residence  in  this  rising 
town.  ...  It  did  not,  when  I  first  knew  it,  appear  to  possess  even  the  germ  of  the 
materials  which  have  since  been  so  successfully  used  in  making  it  the  mart  of  commerce 
and  the  seat  of  plenty.  Then,  with  some  exceptions,  it  was  tho  residence  of  the  Indolent 
trader  or  trapper,  or  more  desperate  adventurers.  .  .  .  Twenty  years  ago  there  were 
no  brick  buildings  in  St.  Louis.  The  houses  were  generally  of  wood,  built  in  a  faHhimi 
peculiar  to  the  country,  and  daubed  with  mud.  There  were,  however,  some  of  the  betr*T 
order,  belonging  to  the  first  settlera  of  the  town,  but  whose  maaaive  walls  of  stone  woi-e 
calculated  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the  modem  beholder,  giving  the  idea  of  an  antique 
fortress.  What  was  then  called  Chouteau's  Hill,  but  which  has  since  lost  that  distinctive 
appeilftOon,  was  nothing  else  than  a  barren  waste,  over  which  the  wind  whistled  inits  uaob- 
Btnicted  course,  if  we  except  only  an  occasional  cumbrous  fortification,  intended  for  a  de- 
fense, and  evidencing  the  poverty  of  the  country  in  military  as  in  otbertaleiit.  Then,  nnd 
for  a  long  while  after,  the  Streets  weie  intolerably  bad,  resembling  the  roads  in  Ohio,  where 
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it  19  related  of  a  man  tbal.  bia  hat  was  takun  from  hie  head  juat  lib  ho  was  i^isRppCiiring 
forever  in  the  regions  of  mud. 

Twenty  years  aince,  and  dnwn  to  ft  mueb  later  period,  the  commerce  of  the  country,  on 
the  Miseissippi,  was  carried  on  in  Mackioaw  batteaux  and  keel  boats.  A  vojiige  perl'urmed 
in  one  of  the  latter  kind  was  a  fearfnl  uDdettoking;  and  the  return  trip  from  New  Orl&iiia 
was  oonaideted  an  eipediriona  one  if  made  in  ninrty  dayt.  When  an  increased  coramei'ce 
took  plHce,  our  atreeta  were  thronged  with  wn/agtura,  of  all  ages,  countries  and  compivx- 
ions.  Thej  were  a  source  of  consCiuit  trouble  to  a.  weak  and  inefficient  police,  with  nhum 
tliej  delighted  to  kick  up  a  ran.  Deprived,  b;  the  intraductiun  of  ateamboats.  of  their 
O'IUhI  meang  of  livhig,  and  like  thtt  savage  averse  to  settled  life,  they  have  almost  entiieiy 
dis.ippeared.  At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  the  daveler  who  made  a  journey  to  tiie 
Atla.iitic9tates,  did  not  resolve  upon  it  without  mature  deliberation.  .  .  .  Ittlien  requinid 
from  thirty  to  forty  daya  to  travel  to  Philadelphia.  .  ,  .  The  morals  or  religion  of  the 
people  Kin  not  bo  defined.  They  had,  it  ia  true,  vague  notions  of  sach  things,  bat  lliey 
were  of  so  quiescent  a  character  as  to  be  easily  set  aside  when  in  opposition  to  tiielr  pleas- 
ure or  interest.  There  wis  but  one  cbnrch,  and  after  a  resort  to  this  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  Sabbath  evening  in  dancing  or  whist,  for  St.  Louis  then 
contained,  at  most,  but  a  few  hundred  people." 

"Previous  to  the  year  1829,"  says  the  Sketch  Book  of  St.  Louis,  "  there  was  no  Pro- 
testant church  in  St.  Louis,  but  in  that  year  the  first  Presbyterian  church  was  built,  and 
the  itev.  Artemas  BuUard  engaged  aa  the  minister,  .  .  ■  There  were  places  wheie  the 
Metliodiats,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Universalists,  etc.,  held  divine  service,  but  none  of  tliom 
posxessed  church  etUfices  an^l  this  year. 

In  1844,  another  fiood,  equaling  that  which  took  place  in  the  days  of  Orusut,  visited  the 
Mississippi.  The  river  rose  rapidly  until  the  entire  American  bottom  was  submerged. 
Steamboats  and  nil  descriptions  of  water  craft  were  to  be  seen  windiiis  their  way  thi'Ough 
the  woods  opposite  the  city,  conveying  passengers  to  and  from  the  coal  hills  on  tlie  Illinois 
ahore,  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles.  This  flood  was  very  disastrous  in  its  charactei', 
almost  totally  desti'Oying  Illiuoistown,  which  had  become  a  village  of  several  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  damage  was  immense,  while  not  a  few  lives  were  lost,  ilionSands  of 
hoga,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  fowls,  etc.,  were  drowned.  '  ManyVho,  before  the  flood,  were 
in  affluent  mi'cumstances,  found  themselves  bej^areJ.  This  was  a  marked  event  upon  the 
trade  of  St.  Louis,  and  she  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  effects,  when  another  calamity 
betel  her.  Late  in  the  fall  of  184H,  that  dreadful  scourge,  the  cholera,  made  its  appeiir- 
ance;  the  approach  of  cold  weather  staved  in  a.  great  measure  the  ravages  of  disease,  but 
in  the  spring  it  developed  itself  in  full  force.  .  .  .  The  disease  now  assumed  a  more  bold 
and  formidable  appearance,  and  instead  of  stalking  through  dirty  lanes  and  filthy  alJevA, 
it  boldly  walked  tlie  streets,  .  .  ■  Funeral  processions  crowded  every  street. .  .  The  hiim 
of  trade  was  hushed.    The  levee  was  a  desert.' 

When  the  disease  was  raging  at  its  fiercest,  the  city  was  doomed  io  another  horror — May 
17,  1849,  it  was  burned — fitteen  squares  were  laid  in  ashes.  The  fire  commenced  on  the 
steamer  White  Cloud.  At  tlie  cummencement  the  wind  was  blowing  stiffly,  forcing  the 
boat  directly  into  shore,  which  circumstance  contributed  eeriously  to  the  marine  disaster. 
The  wind  set  into  the  wharf,  and  althoagh  the  cables  of  all  the  boats  were  hauled  in,  and 
they  drilled  out  into  ^e  current,  yet  the^nuiti;  veatei  seemed  \a  outstrip  them  all  in  the 
speed  with  which  she  tra>eled  down  stream.  ...  In  a  short  time,  perhaps  thirty  minutes, 
twenty-three  vessels  were  bumt.  .  .  .  Fifteen  blocks  of  houses  were  destroyed  and  in- 
jured, causing  a  loss  of  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Olive-street  was  the  commencement  in 
the  city,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  building,  the  entire  space  down  to  Market-street 
was  laid  in  ruins.  The  progress  of  the  flames  was  stayed  by  blowing  up  a  portion  of  the 
buildings  below  Market-street  with  powder:  in  doing  this,  although  timely  warning  was 
given,  several  persons  lost  their  lives." 

In  July,  1817,  camo  the  Gen.  Pike,  the  first  steamer  which  airived  at  St.  Louis.  She 
was  commanded  by  Capt.  Jacob  Reed,  and  was  built  on  Bear  Grass  Creek,  near  Louisville. 
In  lrl47,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  city's  birth,  a  miniature  representation  of  the  boat  was 
exhibited,  and  became  the  most  curious  feature  of  the  celebration,  as  showing  tiie  changes 
in  steamboat  architecture.  "  This  miniature  representation  was  about  twenty  feet  long; 
the  hull  that  of  a  barge,  and  tiae  cabin  on  the  lower  deck  run  up  on  the  iuside  of  the  run- 
ning board.  The  wheels  were  exposed,  brang  without  a  wheel-honse — she  was  propelled 
by  a  low  pressure  engine,  with  a  single  chimney  and  a  large  walking  beam.  The  crew 
were  supplied  with  poles,  and  where  the  current  proved  too  strong  for  the  steam,  they  used 
the  poles,  as  on  keel  boats,  to  help  her  along.  It  was  mounted  on  wheels,  and  drawn  by 
eight  white  horses.  The  boat  was  manned  by  a  crew  of  steamboat  captains,  who  appeared 
in  the  di'ess  usually  worn  by  the  offlcera  and  men  in  their  various  stations." 
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Bloodj  Island  opposite  St.  Louis,  near  the  Illinois  shore  of  the  Missis- 
Hippi  li  the  teirainus  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad.     It  received  its 
name  fi  tni  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  dueling  ground  for  this  rejjion. 
It  IS  within  the  limits  of  Illinois,  and  at  the  time  of  high  freshets  is  par- 
tial! j  covered  with  water      It  hag  a,  growth  of  large  forest  trees.     This  spot 
was  selected  by  duelists  from  its  being  neutral  ground:  the  island  was  for 
some  time  disputed  territory  between  the  states 
of  Illinois  and  Missouri.     A  fatal  contest  of 
^~'~.Z^^i,-^  tliis  tiod  ensued  between  Thomas  Biddle,  of 

^  ^  St.  Louis,  and  one  of  his  friends,  in  which  both 

/  -«i  were  killed.     The  origin  of  the  duel  seems  t* 

i4k  bave  been  some  jocose  remark  made  by  the 

antagonist  of  Mr.  Biddle  in  regard  to  bis  (Mr. 
Biddle's)  family  afikirs.  Mrs.  Biddle  foolishly 
considering  herself  insulted,  gave  her  husband 
no  rest  until  he  bad  challenged  the  author  of 
the  remark  to  mortal  combat.  Having  passed 
over  to  Bloody  Island,  they  fought  at  the  dis- 
tance of  some  three  or  four  paces  apart,  and 
both  fell  mortally  wounded.  Mrs.  Biddle, 
overwhelmed  at  the  fatal  consequences  of  her 
attempt  to  avenge  licr  injured  feelings,  devoted 
Bjddlb  Hon  hkvt  St  lodm  *''^  remainder  of  lier  life  to  penitence,  and  her 

fortune  to  charity.     The  annexed  engraving  is 
Ov  riL  «   r«    He     •'''l^  "M     a  view  of  a  monument  erected  in  memory  of 

Orphan  Asylum,  on  Tenth-street,  nnder  the  obai^  of  the  order  of  the 
"Daughters  of  Charity."  The  monument  is  about  20  feet  high  :  the  follow- 
ing words  are  affised  over  the  door,  "Pray  for  the  souls  of  Thomas  and  Anne 
Biddle." 

The  following  inscriptions  are  from  monuments  within  the  city  limits: 

In  memoiy  of  one  whose  nitoie  noeda  no  eiilogy,  Joseph  M.  White,  lo.te  Delega.t*  in  Con- 
gress from  the  Territury  of  Florida.  Born  in  Franklin  ™unty,  Ksntuekj,  Sth  of  Ocl.,  17U8. 
died  in  St.  Louis,  at  the  residence  of  his  brother,  Thomas  J.  White,  M.D..  the  19th  daj  of 


Thomjs  BaEBOUH,  M.D.,  son  of  the  Hon.  P.  P.  Barbonr,  of  Vii^nia.  Born  Aug.  28, 
IBIO,  and  died  June  18,  1849.  In  all  the  relationa  of  life,  he  illustrated  the  strength  and 
benaty  of  Christian  principle — ardent  affection,  generous  ftiendship,  and  fen  '      ' 

II ■^.^..^Ho   ».n.^lV....b   F.F    a     \.aiTt    !m1kii.^i1    loith     tka     h/,^v   <1a<,:».     ^F    ^t,. 


jErFERSON  City,  the  capital  of  Missouri  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  n( 
Missouri  River,  on  elevated,  uneven  and  somewhat  rocky  ground.  13.'j  niili^s 
W.  of  St.  Louis.  It  contains  the  state  house,  a  state  penitentiary,  the  gov  ■ 
ernor's  house,  several  schools,  5  churches,  2  banks,  and  about  3,500  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  near  one  half  are  Germans  or  of  German  orgin.  The  state 
house  is  built  of  stone,  at  an  expense  of  1250,000,  and  presents  a  magnifi- 
cent appearance  as  it  is  approached  sailing  up  the  river  from  the  eastward. 
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Over  the  door  of  the  main   entrance  of  tlio  capitol   is  the  following  inscrip- 

"  Breetod  Anno  Domini,  1888.  L.  W.  Boggi,  Governor;  P.  C.  Glover,  Sec' j  of  Sta.Ee;  H. 
H.  Bnber,  Aud.  Pub.  Accls ;  W.  B.  Kapton,  Att'v  General ;  A.  MeCiellan,  Treasurer,  Com- 
miasionerfl.     S.  Hills,  ArEhLMol." 


Eaat  visa!  nf  Jeffersn 

The  vjew  annexed  preaenlB  the  appeamnee  of  Ihe  Capltril 


li  Capitol  liffiTe'^ln'l 


ikl  pitrt,  at  tbe  base  o 


iP'l,  persons  who  located  themeelvea  within  the  iimits  of  Jefferson  City  were 

John  Wierandft  Dr.  Brown,  Wier,  who  appears  to  have  been  k  eqostter,  built  his  cabin 
on  theapot  where  J.  T.  RoeerB'  (lute  mnvor)  house  now  stands.  Wier'e  Creek,  at  the  foot 
01'  CiipitoiHill.wRB  named  after  him  Dr.  Brown,  said  to  hare  been  from  Ireland,  located 
himself  on  the  declivity  of  Capitol  Hill.  William  Jonea,  a  bricklayer,  kept  tli^-  Eret  ferry 
and  iKiuae  of  entertainmaut  at  this  pince;  he  was  succeed^  bj  Mr.  Thomas  Rcers,  the 
l',.ther  (if  the  mayor.  Dr.  Stephen  C.  Dorris,  father  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Donis,  was  the  first  reg- 
ular physieiaji:  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Bolton,  and  he  in  turn  by  Dr.  Mills.  Robert  A. 
Ewing  (afterward  Judge  of  the  coanty  court),  was  the  first  resident  lawyer.  Judge  WelU 
was  the  next.  Robert  Jones  was  the  first  merchant:  be  bad  bis  store  at  the  base  of  the 
Capitol  Hill,  near  the  ferry  nnd  city  wharf.  Among  hie  purchases  was  that  of  twoor  three 
barrels  of  coffee,  which  at  that  time  was  considerwl  ](  bold  and  haaardous  speeuiation,  as 
it  was  supposed  it  would  take  a  long  period  \a  sell  such  au  amount. 

The  first  school  was  tanj-ht  by  Jesse  F.  Roys,  an  itinerant  teacher  from  North  Carolina; 
he  was  succeeded  by  Hiram  H.  Baber,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  now,  with  one  ei- 
eeption,  the  olrtest  iutabitant  of  Jefferson  City.  The  school  hoiise  was  about  half  way 
between  Che  railroad  depot  and  the  penitentiary.  Jason  Harrison,  Esq.,  the  first  clerk  of 
Cole  countv,  was  ft  native  of  Maryland;  he  came  into  Miasonri  in  1 8l ],  and  into  Jefferson 
.  City  lit  1831.  The  fiist  brick  slrncture  erected  was  a  one  story  building,  16  feet  square, 
builtbyWm.  Jones,  and  occupied  as  the  state  treasury  office:  it  stood  opposite  the  Metho- 
liiflt  Church.  The  first  state  house  was  built  of  brick,  by  Reuben  Gamett,  and  stood  in 
a  lilt  adjoining  the  governor's  house.  It  was  accidentallr  burnt  in  Nov.,  1837,  and  all  the 
state  papers,  except  those  in  the  auditor's  office  destroyed.  The  seat  of  coTernment  was 
located  in  1831,  laid  out  in  1822,  and  the  first  sale  of  lols  was  made  in  1623.  The  first 
trustees  of  the  town  were  Adam  Hope,  John  C,  Gordon,  and  Josiah  Ramsay,  jr.  The  first 
governor  resident  in  Jefferson  City,  was  John  Miller,  nnd  a  man  of  great  wealth.  He  died 
while  member  of  Congress,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Louis. 
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The  first  prLnting  press  was  Etarted  here  in  1826,  by  Caliin  Ounn,  who,  it  is  believed, 
was  from  Connecticut  It  was  called  the  "JefFersonian  Republiean."  The  first  houso  for 
public  worship  here  was  erected  by  the  Methodists  and  Baptiela;  this  w«s  in  1838.  The 
Episcopal  church  was  erected  in  1843!  the  first  resident  Episcopal  clergyman  was  BcT. 
Wm,  L.  Hommann.  The  first  Presbyterian  church  was  built  about  the  yeur  lS45,  and  tho 
first  resident  clergymnn  was  Rer.  Hiram  S.  Ooodrich,  D.D.,  from  the  eastern  states,  who 
came  here  about  1843.  The  Catholics,  who  are  the  largest  religioas  body  in  the  city, 
erected  their  first  house  of  worship  in  1847:  thrar  present  handsome  structure  was  built  lo 
185T.  The  state  penitentiary  was  opened  about  1635:  llie  first  warden  was  Gen.  Lewis 
Bolton,  and  for  about  three  months  he  had  hut  one  convieC  under  his  charge,  who  was  put 
here  for  horse  stealing  or  some  kindred  crime.  This  prisoner  was  much  delighted  when 
the  next  convict  arrived,  for  he  was  quite  weary  of  solitude. 

The  Missouri  Ri  rer  is  about  1,000  yards  wide  fit  this  place,  its  ordinary  current  three 
and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  and  its  fall  four  inches  to  the  mile.  The  ordinary  nse  of  water 
here  is  from  10  Ui  15  feet  above  low  water  mark.  The  highest  floods  occur  annually  in 
June,  like  the  annual  overflow  of  the  N'ile  in  Egypt.  It  la  caused  by  the  melting  of  the 
stiow  in  the  Rocky  Moimtains,  nearly  3,000  miles  distant.  One  of  the  greatest  rise  of 
waters  known  was  on  the  24th  of  June,  1844,  at  which  time  the  water  rose  thirty  feet  above 
low  water  mark. 

In  this  section  the  principal  fish  are  the  cat,  buffalo,  and  shovel  fish:  sturgeon  are  also 
taken.  The  cat  fish  ordinarily  weigh  from  3  to  35  lbs.  In  some  instances  they  hare  been 
known  to  weigh  200  lbs.  The  method  by  which  they  are  taken  is  called  "judging  far 
cole,"  A  single  line  about  four  feet  in  length,  having  a  hook  baited  with  flesh,  is  attached 
t«  the  handle  of  a  gallon  jug  and  then  tJirown  into  the  middle  of  the  current  of  the  river. 
When  the  bait  is  swallowed  it  is  known  by  the  sinking  of  the  jug,  which  acts  like  a  cork: 
the  fisherman  thereupon  takes  up  the  line  and  secures  the  fi^.  The  fisherman's  usual 
method  is  to  go  up  the  stream,  throw  in  his  jugs,  and  float  down  with  them,  hugging  the 
shore  with  his  boat,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  closely  watch  his  jugs,  of  whidi  he  can 
generally  oversee  some  10  or  13  at  a  time. 

I  from  monuments  in  the  Jefferson 


EBtnoky,  March  12,  1JB6  : 
e  filled  the  several  oEicds 
ikernf  the  IlDnse  of  Bep- 
he  removed  to  the  State 
B,  Judge  of  the 


In  memory  of  Pktek  G.  Glovbs,  bora  ia  Buckingham  county,  V».,  Jan.  14, 17S2 ;  died 
in  Osage  oounty,  Oct.  27,  1891,  and  lies  buried  here.  He  emigrated  to  Kentucky  in  early 
life,  then  to  Misaoari,  where  be  filled  the  important  public  offices  of  the  Justioe  of  the 
County  Court,  Representative  from  Oallawaj,  Senator  from  OoJb,  Auditor  of  Public  Ao- 
DoantE,  Superintendent  of  CnmrnoQ  Schools,  and  Treasurer  of  the  State,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people.     As  a  father,  husband,  and  friend,  he  was  without  reproaeh. 

Wu.  A.  RoB*KD3,  late  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Misaonri,  bom  in  Ky.,  May  3, 
1817;  died  Sept.  3,  1851.  Ereoted  by  the  State  of  Missouri,  of  whioh  he  waa  a  worthy  cit- 
isen,  and  its  able  and  faithful  officer,  having  filled  several  offices  of  publle  trust. 

iVejo  Madrid,  the  seat  of  New  Madrid  county,  is  on  the  Mississippi,  "150 
miles  below  St.  Louis,  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  state,  and  has  about 
1,000  inhabitants.  This  is  one  of  the  old  towns  of  Missouri,  and  the  earliest 
American  settlement  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  Through  the  diplomatic 
talents  of  Colonel  Wilkinson,  the  Spanish  goTernor  of  Looisiana  was  induced 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  conciliation  to  the  western  people,  in  hopes  of  attaching 
them  to  the  Spanish  government,  and  so  forming  a  political  union  with  the 
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liouiaianians,  that  should  terminate  in  a  diamemhermeat  of  the  east  from  the 
west,  and  an  incorporation  of  the  latter  under  the  Spanish  erown.  Sajs 
Moiiett« : 

The  firat  step  toward  the  a  -omplishment  of  this  desirable  object  was  the  plan  ot  form- 
ing American  setllemenla  in  Upper  Louisiana,  aa  well  as  in  the  Florida  distdot  of  Lower 
Luuisiiina.  A  iai^e  American  settlement  was  to  be  formed  on  the  west  aide  of  the  irtis- 
sisBippi,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  the  St.  Francis  River.  General  Morgan,  an 
American  citizen,  received  a  large  grant  of  land  about  seventy  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
tiio  Ohio,  won  which  ho  was  to  introduce  and  settle  an  American  colonj.  Soon  afterward 
Slid  in  1788,  General  Morgan  arrived  with  hia  colonj,  and  located  it  about  aerentj  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  upon  the  ancient  alluviona  which  extend  westward  to  the 
Whitewater  Creek,  within  the  present  county  of  New  Madrid,  in  Miasouri.  Here,  upon 
the  beautiful  rolling  plains,  he  laid  off  the  plan  of  a  magnificent  city,  which,  in  honor  of 
the  Spanish  capital,  be  called  "  New  Madrid."  The  extent  and  plan  of  tlie  new  city  was 
but  little,  if  any,  inferior  to  the  old  capital  which  it  waa  to  commemorate-  Spacious 
streets,  extensive  public  squares,  aTeniiea,  and  promenadea  were  tasteluUy  laid  off  to  mag- 
nify and  adorn  the  fntore  city.  In  less  than  twelve  months  from  its  first  location,  it  hud 
assumed,  acconiing  to  Major  Stoddart,  the  appearance  of  a  recQlarly  built  town,  with  nu- 
meroua  temporary  ho uaes  distributed  over  a  high  and  beautifurondolatory  plain.  Its  lati- 
tude was  determined  to  be  36  dog.  30  min.  north.  In  the  center  of  the  site,  and  about  one 
mile  from  the  Mississippi,  waa  a  beautiful  lake,  to  be  mclosed  by  the  future  streets  of  the 

This  policy  was  continued  for  nearly  two  years,  in  hopes  of  gaining  over  the  western 
people  to  an  adherence  to  the  Spanish  iuteresls.  Nor  waa  it  wholly  unsuccessful.  In  the 
meantime,  many  individuals  in  Kentucky,  as  well  as  on  the  CucAerlandj  had  become  fa- 
vorably impressed  luward  a  union  with  Louisiana  under  the  Spanish  crown,  and  a  very 
large  portion  of  them  had  been  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  policy  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, because  it  had  failed  to  secure  for  them  the  free  navigation  of  ^e  river,  either  by 
fonna!  negotiation  or  by  force  of  arms.  But  this  state  of  mitigated  feeling  toward  the 
Spanish  authorities  was  of  but  ahort  duration. 

New  Madrid  was  nearly  ruined  by  th'e  great  earthqnahes  of  the  winter 
of  1811-12,  it  being  the  center  of  the  most  violent  shocks.  The  first 
occurred  in  the  night  of  15th  Dec,  1811,  and  they  were  repeated  at  in- 
tervals for  two  or  three  months,  Being  felt  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleana. 
By  them  the  Little  Prairie  settlement,  thirty  miles  below  this  place,  was  en- 
tirely broken  up,  and  Great  Prairie  nearly  ruined.  The  graveyard  at  New 
Madrid,  with  its  sleeping  tenants,  was  precipitated  into  the  river,  and  the 
town  dwindled  to  insignificance  and  deeay.  Thousands  of  acres  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  sunk,  and  multitudes  of  ponds  and  lakes  were  created  in 
their  places.  "The  earth  burst  in  what  are  called  sand  blows.  Earth,  sand, 
coal,  and  water  were  thrown  up  to  great  hights  in  the  air."  The  Mississippi 
was  dammed  up  and  flowed  haekward;  birds  descended  from  the  air,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  bosoms  of  people  that  were  passing.  The  whole  country 
was  inundated.  A  great  number  of  boats  that  were  passing  on  the  river 
were  sunk,  and  whole  crews  perished ;  one  or  two  that  were  fastened  to  islands 
went  down  with  them.  The  country  being  but  sparsely  settled,  and  the  build- 
ings mostly  logs,  the  loss  of  life  was  less  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
Col.  John  Shaw  gives  these  reminiscences  of  this  event.* 

While  lodging  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Haw  Madrid,  on  the  14th  of  December,  1811, 
about  two  o'clock  in  lie  morning,  occurred  a  heavy  shock  of  an  eartliquake.  The  house 
where  I  waa  stopping,  was  partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  brick  atruoture;  the  brick  portion 
all  fell,  but  I  and  the  family  all  fortunately  eacaped  unhurt.  At  another  shock,  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  tnoming  of  the  7th  of  February,  1819,  1  waa  in  New  Madrid,  when  nearly 
two  thousand  people,  of  all  agea,  fled  in  terror  from  their  fulling  dwellinga,  in  that  place 

*"  Ppraonal  Narrative  of  Col.  John  Shaw,  of  Marquette  county,  Wisconsin,"  published 
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and  the  suiTounding  oountiy,  and  directod  tbeir  course  about  thirty  miles  north  to  Tywap- 
pety  Hill,  on  the  wegtern  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  about  eeven  miles  back  from  the  river 
This  waa  the  first  high  ground  above  New  Madrid,  and  here  the  fugitives  formed  an  en- 
campment. It  iras  proposed  that  all  Bhould  kneel,  and  engage  in  supplicating  God's  mercy, 
and  all  simultaneouslj,  CaCholics  and  Protestanta,  knelt  and  offered  solemn  prayer  to  tbcir 
Creator. 

About  twelve  miles  back  toward  New  Madrid,  a  young  woman  about  seventeen  years 
of  age,  named  Betaey  Masters,  had  been  left  by  her  parents  and  family,  her  leg  having 
been  broken  below  the  knee  by  the  falling  of  one  of  the  weight-poles  of  the  roof  of  the 
cabin;  and,  though  a  tol^  stranger,  I  was  Che  only  pwson  who  would  consent  to  return  and 
see  whether  she  slJll  survived.  Receiving  a  description  of  the  locality  of  the  place,  1 
started,  and  found  the  poor  girl  upon  a  bed,  as  she  had  been  lefi,  with  some  water  and 
corn  bread  within  her  reach,  1  cooked  up  some  food  for  her,  and  made  her  condition  as 
comfortable  as  i^rcumstances  would  allow,  and  returned  the  same  day  to  the  grand  en- 
campnj^t.    Miss  Masters  eventually  recovered. 

Iq  abandoning  their  homes,  on  this  emergency,  the  people  only  stopped  long  enough  to 
get  their  teams,  and  hurry  in  their  families  and  some  provisions.  It  was  a  matter  of  doubt 
among  tbem,  whether  water  or  fire  would  be  moat  likely  to  burst  forth,  and  cover  all  the 
oountiy.  The  timber  land  around  New  Madrid  sunk  five  or  six  feet,  so  that  tho  lakea  and 
lagoons,  which  seemed  to  have  (heir  beda  pushed  up,  discbai^ed  th^r  waters  over  the  sunken 
lands.  Through  the  fissui'es  caused  by  the  earthquake,  were  forced  up  vast  quantities  of 
a  hard,  jet  bladt  substance,  which  appeared  very  smooth,  as  though  worn  by  fricljon.  It 
seemed  a  very  different  aubstance  from  either  anthracite  or  bituminous  coal!» 

This  htgita,  with  all  its  attendant  appalling  circumstances,  was  a  most  heart-rendhie 
scene,  nnd  had  the  effect  to  constrain  the  most  wicked  and  profane,  eameatly  to  plead 
to  God  in  prayer  for  mercy.  In  less  than  three  months,  must  of  these  people  returned  to 
their  homes,  and  though  the  earthquakes  continued  occaeially  with  less  destructive  effects, 
they  became  so  accustomed  to  the  recurring  vibratlona,  that  they  paid  little  or  no  regard 
to  Uiem,  not  even  interrupting  or  checking  thrir  dances,  Irolics,  and  vices. 

FatLer  Cartwright,  in  his  autobiography,  gives  us  some  facts  to  show  that 
the  earthquakes  proved  an  element  of  strength  to  the  Methodists.     He  tells 

In  the  winter  ol  1612  we  had  a  very  severe  earthquake;  it  seemed  to  slop  the  enrront 
of  the  Mississippi,  broke  flatboats  loose  from  their  moorings,  and  opened  large  c!':icks  or 
fis,*ure3  in  the  earth.  This  earthquake  struck  terror  to  thousands  of  people,  and  under  th» 
mifihty  panic  hundreds  and  thousands  crowded  to,  and  Joined  the  difl'erent  churches. 
There  were  many  very  interesting  incidents  connected  with  the  shaking  of  the  earth  at 
this  time;  two  I  will  name.  1  had  preached  in  Nashville  Ihe  nigfal  Wore  the  second 
dreadlul  shock  came,  to  a  large  cuugregation.  Early  the  neit  nwrning  I  arose  and  walked 
out  on  the  hill  nenr  the  house  where  I  had  preached,  when  I  saw  a  n^^o  woman  coming 
down  the  hill  to  the  spring,  with  an  empty  pail  upon  her  head-  (It  is  very  common  for 
negroes  to  carry  water  this  way  without  touching  the  pail  with  either  hand.)  When  she 
eot  within  a  few  rods  of  where  I  stood,  the  earth  began  to  tremble  and  jar;  chimneys  were 
flirown  down,  scaffolding  around  many  new  buildings  fell  with  a  loud  crash,  handreds  of 
the  eiliiens  suddenly  awoke,  and  sprang  into  the  streets;  loud  screaming  followed,  for 
many  thought  the  day  of  judgment  was  come.  The  young  mistresses  of  the  above.named 
negiD  woman  came  ruuning  after  her,  and  begging  her  to  pray  for  them.  She  rinsed  the 
shout  and  said  to  them,  "  My  Jesus  is  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  I  can't  wait  to 
pray  for  you  now;  I  must  go  and  meet  him,  I  told  you  so,  that  he  would  come,  and  you 
would  not  believe  me.  Farewell.  Hnllelujahl  Jesus  is  coming,  and  I  am  ready.  Hatir.- 
Ittjah!  Amen."  And  on  she  went,  shouting  and  slapping  her  hands,  with  the  empty  pail 
on  her  head. 

Near  Russellville,  Logan  county,  Kentucky,  lived  old  Brother  Valentine  Cook,  of  very 
precious  memory,  with  his  wife  Tabitha.  Brother  Cook  was  a  graduate  at  Cokesbury  Col- 
lege at  an  early  day  in  the  history  of  Methodism  in  these  United  States,  He  was  a  verv 
pious,  successful  pioneer  preacher,  but,  for  the  want  of  a  sufficient  support  for  a  risiiiig  and 
rapidly  increa^og  family,  be  bad  located,  and  was  teaching  school  at  the  time  of  the  aboi  e 

»The  late  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Linn,  a  resident  of  St.  Genevieve,  and  for  many  years  a  mem- 
brr  of  the  United  States  senate  frum  Missouri,  and  a  roan  of  science,  addressed  a  letter,  in 
1336,  to  tho  chairman  of  the  committee  on  eommecoe,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  New  Mad- 
riil  earthquakes,  and  (lietinctly  mentions  water,  sand,  and  cooi  iBsniug  from  the  vaat  ehasms 
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named  earthquake.    He  and  his  wife  were  in  bed  when  the  earth  began  to  sliake  and  tr 
""'"      He  sprang  out  of  bed,  threw  open  the  door,  and  bcgoji  to  snout,  and  started,  > 


nothing  on  but  his  nigbt-clothes.     He  steered  his  couree  eust,  shouting  ever;  step,  s 
"  Mv  Jesaa  is  coming."    His  wife  took  after  him,  and  at  the  Uip  of  hac      ' 
"O  Mr.  Cook,  doH't  kaBe  mt.'' 


"0  Tabby,"  s^d  he,  "  my  lesns  is  coming,  and  I  can  not  wut  for  jou  ;  "  and  on  he 
^eiit,  EhouCing  at  every  jump,  "Jfj)  Jeaita  to  coming;  I  can't  wait  for  j^u.  Tabby." 

The  ycara  of  the  excitement  bj  these  earthquakes  hundreds  joined  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Chui-ch,  and  though  many  "ere  sincere,  and  stood  firm,  yet  there  were  hundreds  that 
no  doubt  had  joined  them  from  mere  fright. 

The  earthquake  gave  Teenmseh,  iLe  Stawnee  chieftain,  the  reputation  of 
a,  prophet  among  the  Indians  of  Alabama.  A  few  months  previous  to  this 
event,  he  was  on  his  mission  to  the  southern  Indians,  to  unite  all  the  tribes 
of  the  south  with  those  of  the  north  in  his  grand  scheme  of  exterminating 
the  whole  white  race  from  the  wide  extent  of  the  Mississippi  valley — from 
the  !^kes  of  the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mcsico.  Drake,  in  his  memoir  of  Te- 
camseh,  gives  this  anecdote: 

On  his  return  from  Florida,  Tecumseh  went  among  the  Creeks  m  Alabama,  urging  them 
to  unite  with  the  Seminolea,  Arriving  at  Tuckhabatchee,  a  Creek  tnwn  on  the  Tallupooaa 
River,  he  made  hie  way  to  the  lodge  of  the  chief,  called  the  Big  Warrior.  He  explained 
his  object,  delivered  hia  war  talk,  presented  a  bundle  of  slicks,  gave  a  peace  of  wampam 
and  a  hatchet;  ail  which  the  Big  Warrior  took.  When  Tecumseh,  reading  the  inteiitlona 
and  spirit  of  the  Big  Warrior,  looked  him  in  the  eye,  and  pointing  his  finger  toward  hia 
face,  said:  "Your  mood  is  white;  you  have  taken  my  talk,  and  the  sd  eke,  and  tlie  wam- 
pam, and  the  hatchet,  but  you  do  not  mean  to  fight;  I  kaow  the  reason^  you  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Great  Spirit  has  sent  me;  you  shall  know;  I  leave  Tuckhabatchee  directly,  and 
shall  go  straight  to  Detroit;  when  I  arrive  there,  I  will  stamp  on  the  ground  with  my  foot, 
and  aiiake  down  every  house  in  Tuckhabatchee."  So  saying,  he  turned  and  left  the  Big 
Warrior  in  utt«F  amazement,  at  both  his  manner  and  his  threat,  and  pursued  his  journey. 
The  Indians  were  struck  no  less  with  his  conduct  than  was  the  Big  Warrior,  and  began  U> 
dread  the  arrival  of  the  day  when  the  threatened  calamity  would  befall  them.  They  met 
often  and' talked  over  this  matter,  and  counted  the  days  carefully,  to  know  the  time  when 
Tecumseh  would  reach  Detroit.  The  morning  they  had  flied  upon,  as  the  period  of  hia 
arrival,  at  last  came.  A  mighty  rumbling  was  heard — Che  Indians  all  ran  out  of  th«r 
houses — the  earth  began  to  shake;  when  at  last,  sure  enough,  every  hoiis*  in  Tuckhabat- 
chee was  shaken  down!  The  e)LClamalion  was  in  every  mouth,  "Tecumseh  has  got  to 
Detroit!  "  The  effect  was  electrical.  The  message  he  had  delivered  to  the  Big  Warrior 
was  believed,  and  many  of  the  Indians  took  their  rifles  and  prepared  for  the  war.  The 
tender  will  not  be  surprised  to  leam  that  an  earthquake  had  produced  all  this;  but  he  will 
be.  doubtless,  that  it  should  happen  on  the  very  day  on  which  Tecumseh  arrived  at  Detioitj 
and,  in  exact  fulfillment  of  his  threat.    It  was  the  famous  earthquake  of  Nef  Madrid. 


Lexington,  the  county  seat  of  Payette,  is  situated  for  the  most  part  on 
high  grounds,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri.  The  bluffs  at  the  landing 
heing  about  200  feet  above  the  river,  the  city  is  hut  partially  seen  from  the 
decks  of  passing  steamers.  It  is  125  miles  above  Jefferson  City,  and  250 
from  St.  Louis.  It  contains  the  county  buildings,  8  ehurehes,  the  Masonic 
College,  a  flourishing  institution,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity of  the  state,  and  about  5,000  inhabitants. 

Fayette,  the  county  in  which  Lexington  is  situated,  ranks  the  second  in 
wealth  in  Missouri.  Hemp  is  the  most  important  production.  Inexhausti- 
ble beds  of  bituminous  coal  are  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  county, 
and  the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile.  The  Messrs.  McG-rew's  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  of  bale  rope,  at  Lexington  landing,  is  admirably  constructed. 
The  hemp  is  unloaded  at  the  upper  story,  and  passes  through  the  various 
stages  of  its  manufacture,  till  it  comes  out  bales  of  rope,  ready  for  transpor- 
tation to    market,  in  the  warehouse  below.     The  machinery  is  moved  by 
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steam,  the  coal  to  produce  whicli  !■!  dug  out  of  the  eit  th  a  few  feet  only  from 
the  buiidiDg      Eight  tuna  of  rope  can  be  miuufdctured  daily. 


LeiiDgton  was  originall;  laid  out  about  a  mile  back  ikim  thenver,  nhicli,  atthat  period, 
was  harmy  consider^  fit  for  nuTigation,  goods  being  priQcIpally  transported  bj  land.  Tbe 
present  citj',  being  an  extension  of  the  old  tonn,  was  commenced  in  1339.  At  that  time, 
the  site  on  which  tbe  present  court  house  stands  was  a  cornfield,  owned  by  James  Aull, 
brother  to  Robert  Aull,  the  pre^dent  of  the  Bank  of  Lexington,  both  of  whom  were  nu- 
tivra  of  New  Castle,  Del.  The  first  court  house  was  erected  in  (he  ancient  part  of  Lex- 
ington, and  is  now  occupied  as  a  Female  Seminary,  a  flourishing  Institution  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Baptists.  The  first  house  of  worship  in  Leiington,  was  erected  about 
1831  or  1833,  by  the  Oumberland  and  the  Old  School  Presbyterians.  It  was  a  small  frame 
huildhig,  which  stood  a  faw  rods  west  of  the  old  court  house.  Re<.  John  L.  Yantls,  now 
president  of  the  Theological  College  at  Richmond,  was  one  of  the  first  preachers.  The 
inhabitants  previously  attended  public  worship  in  the  country,  back  from  the  river.  The 
Baptist  and  Methodist  churches  were  erected  in  184II.  The  Episcopal  church  is  a  recent 
Structure;  the  first  minister  who  officiated  was  Rev.  St.  Michael  Fackler,  now  a  missionary 
in  Oregon.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  bought  their  meeting  house  of  the  Christians 
or  Camphellite  Baptists,  iu  1856. 

The  first  regular  public  house  in  the  modeni  part  of  Lexington,  was  the  house  next  the 
residence  of  Robert  Aull,  the  president  of  the  bank,  on  the  summit  of  the  bluff.  This 
spot  commands  an  extensive  prospect  up  and  down  the  river,  showing  Weilinglon,  8  miles 
distant,  also  Camden,  in  Ray  county,  some  8  or  10  miles  distant  in  a  direct  line,  but  18  by 
tbe  river.  The  first  regular  ferryman  was  William  Jack,  a  Methodist  class  leader  and  ox- 
horter,  a  man  ranch  esteemed  for  his  Christian  life  and  conversation.  In  1827,  C,  R.  More- 
head,  cashier  of  the  Farmer's  Bank,  built  and  loaded  the  first  Satboat,  in  which  he  trans- 
Siorted  the  first  tobacco  raised  for  export  in  the  county.  This  cargo,  which  consisted  of 
ortj-six  hogsheads,  with  a  quantity  of  bees-wax  and  peltries,  was  sent  to  New  Orleans. 
The  first  goods  brought  by  steamboats  came  in  1838,  by  the  steamer  William  Duncnn. 

In  1838,  at  the  penod  of  the  Mormon  war,  aa  it  was  called.  Lexington  conlained  some  500 
inhabitants.  The  Mormons  first  located  themselves  in  Jackson  connty,  about  35  miles 
west.  They  afterward  efi'ected  a  more  permanent  settlement  in  Caldwell  county.  At  first 
they  were  enabled  to  live  peaceably  with  their  neighbors.  In  1838,  difficulties  arising,  (he 
governor  of  Missouri  gave  orders  for  their  expulsion.  A  conflict  took  place  in  Ray  county, 
m  which  Patten,  a  Mormon  leader  and  elder  was  killed,  and  a  nnmber  wounded.  During 
this  period  it  was  quite  a  time  of  alarm  in  this  section,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Lexington 
ftcd  to  Richmond  for  safety. 

Wm  Downing  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  innkeeper  in  the  ancient  part  of  Lexing- 
ton.    \Vm.  Todd  was  the  first  j  udge  of  the  circuit  courc;  the  present  judge,  Russcl  Hicks, 
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who  first  came  into  the  county  about  the  year  1825,  hired  himself  out  to  a  farmer  for  about 
tc]i  doUiira  a  month.  He  afterward  beuame  a  school  teacher,  and  while  atndjing  law,  he 
Biipported  himself  by  this  occupation. 


Til 


following  inscriptions  are  copied  from  monuments  in  the  graYeyard  in 
.  place : 

a  momory  of  Rev.  , 

lington,  Mo.,Ja!y4,_. 

of  the  fathers  and  fou 


le  Cumberland  Pro 


n  Church. 


In  memory  of  Reverend  Jesss 
IStr.  A  pure  Christian,  a  wise  Cm 
Misxoari,  part  in  the  Council  and  I 
heard  a  volee  from  heaven,  aavin? 
Baith  the  Spirit,  their  wo 
Louis  Annual  Conference  of  the  Mi 
umont  over  his  remains,  A.D.  1890. 


r,'a  faithfnl 
It  labors  of 


29,  A.D.  1791,  died  April 


foUoB 


Chnroh,  and  fell  at  his  post.  " 
.,,■,  luo  dead  who  die  In  ths  Lord;  Ye 
ftev.  xiv,  13.  The  members  of  the  Sail 
ipal  Church  South  have  erected  this  moi 


L.  A.  G!ti3*0Li>,  Hebe  of  Prudence  Constellation,  No.  34,  A.A.R,,  surrendered  her  crown 
on  Earth  to  be  crowned  with  immortal  glnry  in  Heaven.  In  momorj  of  Lookie  A.  Gria- 
wold,  wife  of  Sylvanus  A.  Griswold,  completed  her  errand  of  Mercy  here,  and  »aa  per- 
mitted to  behold  the  Light  of  the  Seraphic  world,  which  ever  inspired  her  with  fratsrnal 
" It  10  o'clock,  P.M.,  Sept.  27, 1856. 


7»-, 


Kansas  Oirr  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  Kansas  Rirer,  at  the  western 
boundary  line  between  the  state  of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  282  miles  westward 
of  Jefferson  City,  456  from  St.  Louis,  and  100  southerly  from  St,  Joseph,  on 
the  Missouri.  It  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  line  of  the  Pacifto  Railroad. 
A  bluff,  about  120  feet  aboye  high  water  mark,  extends  along  the  river  for 
about  a  mile  within  the  city  limits.  The  principal  part  of  the  town  is  situ- 
-'■''  '—mediately  back  of  the  bluff,  through  which  roads  are  being  cut  to  the 
front.     This  city  is  the  great  depot  for  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  and  it  ia 
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estimated  that  one.  fourth  of  all  the  shipments  up  the  Missouri  Eiver,  from 
its  mouth  to  the  Rooky  Mountains,  are  received  here.  Kansas  City  was  in- 
corporated in  1853.     Population  about  8,000. 

As  far  back  aa  the  days  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  or  the  first  expeditions  of  the  vari- 
ous trapping  companies  of  the  French  and  the  old  pioneers  of  the  west,  fhe  site 
of  Kansas  Citrj  has  heen  a  prominent  point  for  the  business  of  the  old  trappers  and 
tTHdera,  who  have  had  many  a  business  transaction  around  their  camp  fires  under 
the  blufiaof  the  "Kaiesmoutk,"  as  this  spot  was  formerly  called. 

The  principal  portion  of  the  land  inclosed  by  the  old  city  limits  was  entered  by 
G-ahriel  Prudhomme,  an  old  mountain  trader.  The  selection,  survey,  and  first  s^ 
of  the  lota  was  made  in  1R38,  The  survey  was  but  a  partial  one,  and  owing  to 
some  disagreement,  nothing  waa  done  by  the  stockholders  except  (he  erection  of  a 
few  cabins.  In  1846,  the  town  was  re-surveyed  by  J.  C.  MoCoy,  Esq.,  and  the 
growth  of  the  city  may  be  dated  as  commencing  from  that  year.  Within  eighteen 
months  afWr  the  first  sale  of  lota,  there  was  a  population  of  about  TOO  Tlie  pro- 
nrietora  of  the  town  were  J.  C.  McCoy,  Wm.  Gilliss,  Robert  CampbcU,  H.  Jobe, 
W.  a  Bvans,  Jacob  Ragan,  aod  Fry  P.  McOee. 

The  first  house  erected  in  Kansas  City  was  a  log  cabin,  which  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  building  in  whioh  the  Western  Journal  of  Commerce  is  issued.  This  cabin 
was  erected  in  1839,  by  Thomas  A.  Smart,  as  a  trading  house.  The  second  build- 
ing was  erected  by  Anthony  Richers,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  waa  educated  for 
the  Cathohe  ministry.  Father  Bernard  Donnelly,  a  native  of  Ireland  and  a  Cath- 
olic, IS  believed  to  have  been  the  first  clergyman  who  o£6ciated  in  public  worship ; 
he  preached  in  a  log  building,  now  used  aa  a  school  house,  near  Broadwav,  about 
half  a  mile  back  from  the  steamboat  iandii^.  The  first  physician  was  Dr  "Benoist 
Trooat,  of  Holland,  formerly  a  surgeon  under  Napoleon,  The  first  poatmaefor  was 
William  Chick,  who  for  a  tune  kept  the  office  in  the  top  of  his  hat.  "One  eyed 
Mlta,  as  he  was  famiharfy  called,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  lawyer,  who,  it 
IS  stated,  employed  his  leisure  time  in  "picking  up  stray  horses,"  Wm.  B,  Erana 
kept  the  first  tavern,  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Levee-streets,  The  first  newspapers 
were  the  " Kanaiw  Ledger,"  first  issued  in  1852,  and  the  "Western  Journal  of 
toinmeroe,    first  issued  in  Aug,  1854,  under  the  name  of  the  "Kansas  City  Bn- 

A  great  portion  of  the  early  trade  of  the  city  waa  with  the  Indians,  mountain 
and  Mackinaw  traders,  boatmen,  etc.  Poneys,  pelts,  furs,  etc  ,  were  received  in 
exchange  lor  powder,  lead,  tobacco,  coflee,  etc.  The  first  and  principal  warehouses 
m  town  were  erected  in  1847,  Col,  E,  G  McCaMy,  in  company  witTi  Mr,  Russell, 
started  the  first  tram  from  Kansas  City  to  New  Mexico;  old  Mr  McDowell  took 
the  charge  of  it  and  was  the  first  man  that  ever  crossed  the  American  Desert  in 
a  wagon,  Ihe  following  is  eitracted  from  the  Annals  of  the  City  of  Kansas,  pub- 
lished in  1858:  ^  "^ 

The  New  Mexico,  or,  as  it  is  generally  known,  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  is  said  to  hare  firat 
began  at  Booav,lle,  or  Old  Frankhn,  as  early  as  the  year  1824,  Mr.  Monroe,  Philip 
Thompsoii,  the  Subletta  of  St,  Louis  and  Jaeksou  eounlJes,  Nat,  Semes  and  others  were 
among  the  first  men  ever  engaged  hi  the  trade.  The  idea  of  taking  or  sending  goods  to  New 
Mesioo,  waa  first  suggested  to  these  gentlemen  by  the  richness  and  thick  settlements  of  this 
valley  of  the  Rio  Gruide  Del  Norte.  When  returned  to  the  states,  they  commenced  mak- 
ing preparations  to  forward  goods  to  this  valley.  Hgw  to  get  their  merchandise  there, 
WLthont  being  at  an  almost  rumous  eipense,  was  the  moat  important  subject  of  considera- 
tion, linally,  having  resolved  to  go— to  make  the  experiment  at  aU  hazards,  thej  started, 
taking  out  their  freight  aa  beat  they  could,  some  in  one  horse  waRons,  some  in  carta,  some 
on  pack-mulea,  and,  on  dit,  with  packs  on  their  backs.  They  were  sueeessfol— a  better 
trade  was  loimd  than  they  anticipated -more  goods  were  sent  out,  with  better  earriage  fa- 
^iitiea,  and  in  a  lew  years  large  fortunes  were  realized.  In  1845,  Messrs,  Bent  and  St 
Vrain  landed  the  first  cargo  of  goode  at  Kansas  City,  that  was  ever  shipped  from  this 
point  to  Nefl-  Mexico  in  wagons  that  went  out  in  a  train.  This  train  consisted  of  eighteen 
wagons,  with  live  yoke  of  cattle  to  the  wagon,  and  about  5,000  lbs.  of  freight  t^  each 
team.  A  ^eat  excitement  was  extant.  Mesioan  commerce  had  riven  new  liTe  to  border 
l"±-  ,«^w  f^.'^fi''"  ''i'lyjf''  "'*  """  ""'"^^  ^"^'""^  coucentmteii  at  points  en  theriver. 
from  IHdJ  to  1848,  or  1850,  our  neighbor  city.  Independence,  had  the  whole  command  of 
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tills  great  trade.  Her  merehants  amassed  fortunes,  and  tlie  business  generated  by  tliis 
prosperous  intercourse,  built  up  Independence  into  one  of  tlie  most  flourishing  and  beiiati- 
Cultc-      --  -' 


me  few  oiountBin  and  Mexlcau  goods  were 

!.    Messrs.  Bant  k  St.  Vrain  are  anioi.g;  the 

be  Gimt  Plains;  in  1834,  they  iHiiUed 

Chouteau's  log  warehouse,  near  the 

_,.    _..  citizens  then  had  what  thaj  thought  to  be  <]aite 

'anil  respectable  t^de  with  New  Mexico,  and  the  neit  year,  1847,  it  is  coiiccileJ 
that  Kansiis  City  fairly  divided  thia  great  teade  with  the  city  of  ludependen-"-  -"■'  "'■■"■' 

1850,  Kairaas  City  has  ha^  " ■■■-'■-'■ — =. -p -n  .is- .1.1-.-!,.- i. 

jairing  and  outfitting  b 
.gonsthiif— ---—  '- 


g  these  years,  from   1839  to  184 

landed  among  the  oottonwoods  below  oar  city, 
oldest  I'reightera  engaged  in  trauaporting  goods 
a  small  shipment  of  mountam  goods  at  Mr.  Fn 
island  just  east  of  the  city.    In  1B46 

■    ''      '   -de  with   Nen  mcAivu,  mm    -"i 

iHpii  r>tiq  E/i-wtt  tjade  with  the  i 

enefil  of  all  the  ahippin;_ 
.  a  of  the  mountains  and  New  Mejieo,  i 
It  have  been  loaded  and  outfitted  at  Independence  by  her  oi 


!e,  perhaps,  a 


From  the  most  leliable  informat  on  we  can  obta  n   it  is  e  timited 
thiee  hundrel  merchauts  »nd  freighters  ntw  en^-a  ed  m  the  New  Mexico   inil  mountain 
commerce     Properli   m  thii  connect  on   miv  be  inserted  a  few  remarks  concerning  our 
mountain  tralhc  and  importat  ons 

Some  of  our  leading  merchinla  for  year«  haie  had  trading  house  eitibl  shed  in  th" 
mountain",  where  the?  constantly  keep  a  large  sto(k  of  good'  to  tnde  w  th  the  Ii  liaiis 
who  pay  for  these  goods  w  th  the  r  annuity  money  with  buffilo  robes  with  furs  pelta, 
hides,  and  Indian  ornamental  fabnca. 

This  (rade  done  in  the  mountains,  creates  lar^e  importations  of  the  above  mountain 
products  U>  our  city.  In  1 857,  the  following  importations  were  made:  Robes,  fur?,  etc., 
fe67,253  52;  Mexican  wool,  $129,61)0;  goat  skins,  |35,000;  drtased  buckskins,  J 62 ,500; 
dry  hidea,S37,500;  peltries, $36,000.  Like  the  traueport  of  Mexican  goods,  these  imports 
come  to  ua  as  the  cargoes  of  the  great  mountain  trains  or  caravans. 

Train  Is  only  another  word  for  caravan.  These  caravans,  than,  consist  of  from  forty  to 
eiglitv  larae  canvas  covered  wagons,  with  from  fifty  to  siity-five  hundred  pounds  of 
freigfet  to  each  wagon— also,  sis  joke  of  oiien  or  five  span  of  mules  for  every  wagon- 
two  men  as  drivers  for  every  team,  besides  supercargoes,  wagon  masters,  etc.,  who  gener- 
ally ride  on  horseback.  When  under  way,  these  wagons  are  about  one  hundred  feet  apart, 
and  as  each  wagon  and  team  occupies  a  space  of  ftbout  ninety  or  one  hnndred  feet,  a  train 
of  eighty  waffons  would  atretch  out  over  the  prairie  for  a  distance  of  a  trifle  over  three 
miles  In  1857,  9,884  wasons  left  Kansas  Cilv  for  New  Meirico.  Now,  if  these  wagons 
were  all  in  one  train,  they  would  make  a  caravan  223  miles  long,  with  98,840  mules  and 
oxen,  and  freighting  an  amount  of  merchandise  equal  to  59,304,000  Iba. 


A  recent  visitor  at  Kansas  City  gives  some  valuable  items  : 

Just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Kanaaa,  and  between  it  and  the  hijjhlands  on  which  Knnf 
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C''t  Is  located,  is  an  extent  of  level  bottom  laud,  embracing  some  fifty  acres,  and  covered 
ipursely  with  trees.  Thia  ia  the  camping  ground  of  die  immense  caravans  of  Russell, 
iiyora  k  Co,  We  found  several  acres  covered  n-itli  the  enormous  wagona  that  are  used 
ir.  the  prairie  trade.  Here  is  also  an  immense  stable  for  the  horses,  mules,  etc.,  and  a 
place  of  deposit  for  feed  for  the  thousands  of  o:ien.  It  was  to  me  something  of  a  sight  t« 
«ee  euch  a  number  of  land  ships.  They  will  carrv  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  pounds,  and 
are  drawn  by  from  three  to  ail  yokes  of  oxen.  They  are  covered  when  loaded,  so  as  lo 
protect  the  eoods  from  the  rains.  I  examined  them,  and  found  them  made  many  hundreds 
of  milea  to  the  east.  I  saw  a  large  number  which  came  from  Michiean.  They  are  strong, 
heavily  ironed  and  massive  wagons. 

The  commercial  buainess  of  the  town  is  mostly  transacted  on  the  levee.  The  solid 
blocks  of  warehouses  receive  the  goods  from  the  steamers,  and  from  them  they  are  loaded 
into  the  immense  wagons  and  taken  lo  their  final  destination.  Here  is  the  landing  and 
the  starting  place  foe  the  vast  trade  to  Santa  Fe  and  New  Mexico.  One  of  the  sinaular 
features  m  the  streets  is  the  large  number  of  Meiicane,  or  as  every  body  here  calls  them, 
■'  greasers,"  with  their  trains  of  mules,  loading  for  their  far  distant  homes.  Kansas  City 
has  been  the  starting  place  for  thia  trade  for  thirtv  yeara.  Many  of  the  citizens  have  lie. 
com*  wealthy  by  it,  and  the  evidences  of  prosperi'ty  and  thrift  around  us  are  traceable  to 
the  effectg  of  this  Santa  Fe  trade.  I  do  not  see  an  v  ojiuae  that  can  disturb  this  in  the  fu. 
ture.  Heavy  loads  of  goods  and  merchandise  of  all  kinds  are  brought  from  St.  Louis  and 
the  cast,  on  ateamers,  to  this,  the  last  and  the  nearest  point  to  the  Territory  of  New  Mex- 
ico, and  as  this  business  must  increase  with  the  settlement  of  the  country  to  the  west  and 
Kouth-west,  the  pemnuieiioe  of  the  prosperity  of  tiiis"  oitv  seems  to  be  fixed. 

These  "grratat  "  are  a  hard  looking  set  of  men.  They  are  a  sort  of  compromise  be- 
tween the  Indian  and  negro,  tvith  now  and  then  a  touch  of  Spanish  blood.  Thoy  are  iren- 
erally  short  and  small,  quite  dark,  vetv  black  straight  hair,  geneiallv  hanging  about  3iejr 
faa«s.  Their  naHonal  hat  ia  a  low  crowned  sloiicli  loohing  concern.'  Tliey  wear  girdles 
with  knives,  etc,  convenient  for  use.  Altogether  they  look  like  an  ignorant,  sensual, 
treacherous,  thieving  and  blood-thirsty  set,  which  ia  very  much  the  charaoler  thev  bear 
among  the  people  of  this  city. 

Euiiaas  City,  being  in  Missouri,  has  a  few  slaves,  but  they  are  fast  disappearing.  Some 
forty  wei*  shippe<l  off  in  one  griiig  this  spring  for  tiie  southern  market.  The  original  set 
tiers  H'ere  Southerners  and  slaveholders,  but  the  northern  element  has  been  pouring  in 
upon  them  till  a  large  proportion  of  the  business  men  are  now  from  the  free  states.  Theio 
is  now  no  talk  about  slavery,  all  are  engaged  in  a  more  sensible  business— building  un 
the  oily.  °    ^ 

St.  Joseph,  the  moat  populous  and  flourisliiiig  place  in  north-western 
Miaaouri,  is  situated  on  the  E,  bank  of  the  Miasouri,  565  miles  N.W.  from 
StLouia,  391  from  Jefferson  Citj,  and  206,  by  the  Hanniba!  and  St.  Joseph 
Railroad,  from  the  MisaiBaippi.  The  city  ia  for  the  most  part  on  broken  and 
uneven  ground,  ealJed  the  Black  Snake  Hills,  and  ia  surrounded  by  a  rich 
and  fertile  country.  There  are  7  churchea,  2  female  seminaries,  2  daily  and  3 
weekly  papers  published  here.  There  are  aeyeral  steam  sawing  and  grist  mills 
and  other  extensive  manufacturing  establishments.  The  Catholic  Female 
Seminary  of  this  place  stands  on  a  commanding  elevation  back  from  the  city, 
and  IS  seen  from  down  the  river  at  a  great  distance.  The  completion  of  the 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joaeph  Railroad  makes  this,  at  present,  the  most  western 
point  in  the  United  Statea  reached  by  the  great  chain  of  railroads,  and  has 
opened  a  new  era  in  its  prosperity.  It  is  now  the  central  point  for  all  weat- 
ein  travel.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  mail,  the  Pike's  Peak  express,  and  the 
Pony  express,  taking  diapatehea  to  San  Francisco  in  eight  days,  all  start  from 
this  place.     Population  about  10,000. 

The  city  of  St.  Joseph  was  founded  by  Joseph  Robidoux,  a  native  of  St 
Louis,  and  of  French  descent.  Mr.  Kobidoux  first  visited  this  place  in  180!j| 
as  an  Indian  trader,  being  in  conneetion  at  that  time  with  the  American  Fur 
Company.  He  was  forty  days  in  sailing  up  the  Missouri  from  St.  Louis,  and 
camped  out  every  night  on  shore  with  his  boatmen,  about  a  dozen  in  number. 
The  Indians  lived  on  the  city  grounds  till  they  removed  to  the  opposite  bank 
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of  the  river,  about  25  miles  above.  He  erected  his  first  trading  housc_  ii 
1831,  about  two  miSea  below  the  cif.y.  In  1833,  he  built  a  second  tradin;; 
houric  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  City  Hotel:  and  in  1838  pre-empUd 
the  Kite  of  the  city. 


South  vk 

1  appsHrance  of  the  city,  ( 


D  of  St  Joaeplt. 

mtlierteW,    Tbe  aanil  bsnli 


th  hy  the  M 


The 
I.  H"  Hanson  and  Will 


The  t-own  was  laid  off  in  1843.  The  first  resident  clergyman  in  the  pbice 
was  a  Catholic,  Ect.  Thomas  Scanlan,  and  the  first  public  wor.ship  was  held 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  Julius  C.  Eobidoux,  the  first  postmaster  in  the  phice. 
Mr  R-'s  first  office  was  west  of  the  Black  Snake  Creek,  and  be  was  the  fimt 
reeular  merchant  in  St.  Joseph.  Rev.  T.  S,  Reeve,  the  next  minister,  fii> 
preached  in  a  log  house  on  the  corner  of  Third  and  Franois-stri 
first  settlers  were  principally  from  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Ohio 
the  first  settlers  were  Col.  Samae!  Hall,  Capt.  Wm.  H.  H 
Ewing,  from  Kentucky;  Capt.  John  Whitehead  and  Jamea  Oai^  ill,  from 
Virginia;  Frederick  W.  Smith,  from  St.  Louis;  and  Michael  Rogers,  from 
Ireland.  Daniel  G.  Keedy,  from  Maryland,  was  the  first  physician.  Jona- 
than M.  Bassett,  James  B.  Gardenhire,  and  Willard  P.  Hall,  were  among  the 
first  lawyers.  Mrs.  Stone,  a  widow  lady,  opened  the  firet  school.  The  first 
tavern  was  kept  by  David  St.  Clair,  from  Indiana,  who  came  here  in  1843. 
Jeremiah  Lewis,  from  Kentucky,  was  the  first  ferryman. 

Wes'm,  a  flourishing  commercial  town,  on  the  Missouri  River,  about  4 
miles  above  Fort  Leavenworth,  ia  the  river  port  for  Platte  county,  about  225 
miles  W.N.W.,  by  the  road,  from  Jefferson  City,  and  upward  of  500  by 
water  from  St.  Louis.  Its  frontier  position  renders  it  a  favorable  position 
for  emigrants  starting  for  California  and  other  points  west,  It  was  firet  settled 
in  1838.  The  great  emigration  westward  of  late  years,  has  much  increased 
the  activity  of  trade  at  this  point.  Two  newspapers  are  published  here. 
Population  about  3,500. 
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,  I,idt,,e„dmce  th.  oounlj  seat  of  Jaakson,  i.  important  ..  one  of  He  shrt, 
■..<  point.  ,n  the  lr.do  to  He,  Meiico,  and  other  places  ...tward.  It  U 
aoont  B™  mile,  baok  from  the  Mia.ouri  Bmr,  and  liio  milei  W.  by  N  from 

.iSut"  500        """^        «!ii«d«nUj  supplied  ,itl,  pure  water.     Population 


Hankie  tL  Marion  county 
miles  below  Q        y 
and  the  sh  pp        p 
raised  in  t  n   y      S 


tf'Bsissippi,  is  15 

fl  urishing  town 

CO,  pork,  etc., 

building  pnr- 

ii    S'i,.,  ,1.  »     "  °       '       »P       n  p        p     y  derived  from 

LSf     '■<■>•'«:-"  H        b  is    J      phBailroad,, 

.nooitend       d         y  i  p  h        te  and  which,  at 

this  point  t,  this  „r,,t  ,o,ie,n  railroad  with  the  system  of  raiiroids 

atod  m  1839.  It ,.  one  of  th,  most  thriving  towns  on  the  Mi„i,,ippi,  ha. 
Sooa'"'"'^  manufacturing estabhshnieiits,  an  increasing  commerce,  and  about 
o.WO  people. 


Col.  John  Shaw,  in  his  personal  narrative,  relates  some  incidents  that 
occurred  in  this  section  of  Missouri  in  the  war  of  1813.  He  acted  a.  a 
scout  on  this  frontier.     We  here  quote  from  him; 

f-iS?™ 'fM""""''''' j';Si°°?'  ".'  ■"  '"''••.  ««mm«»«d  dcpieaatlon,  on  the 
w™  K  W  ,"T»  "  T'  "if"''''  ';.'*"■  *"''  •■*  i»  18K  Several  person. 
B^Jl  Yr  n  ^'''^^'"'}  quarters.  About  thirty  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Salt 
S,  iS  t.t  \'  ;°?'.*?  'Sr".**  -'"*  ■>'  "■«  Mi..onrl,  was  Gilbert,  Lick, 
Sitl,.Xk,i,.k  Jfj  Mi.m.ippi,  a  phiee  of  noted  resort  for  anlmd.  and 
vSm.  t.V.  »fT^  "!;'"■  "'  ''."'•  •  "» """4  Samuel  Gilbert,  from 
virfrmia,  had  settled  two  or  three  years  prior  to  the  spring  of  1812.    In  that  reeton. 

SLndrf Th.  ri™ 'r*  from  lw.lv.  to  elghtMu  Upper  Mi„is,ippi  I.,lia„ 
fCSlf  E  ■  T,  J  %°S''/°''/""  "f°°  ""  ■"•"•"d  cabins  of  thS  upper  ,«. 
tiement  in  the  ni^ht,  and  killed  a  dozen  or  more  people 

the  ifir„^ri7™;°  ""  %"''■  '■',''''  ■•"'■"•"'.  """i  l!".l  consternation  alonj 
t,     i™.  ..  '  "d  'f '  I'"''''-  t  5  ■"■""  "'  P"»"'l".  commenced  fort 

mj  Some  s.ven  or  eight  fort,  or  .tockad.a  were  erected,  to  which  a  portion  of 
the  inhabitant,  reeorted,  while  many  othenj  held  themselve.  in  readiness  to  fie. 

Ih.™  for  .,t...,   ..  ....  „  „igt,  t,  (|,„„|,j,  „„  ,  „„„,t      ,j  , 


there  for  .afety,  i 
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Htout'a  Fort,  Wood's  Fort,  a  small  stockade  at  what  is  now  Clarkaville,  Fort  Hut- 
nt*  and  a  lort  at  Howell's  settleraent—the  latter  nenrest  to  Col.  Djiniel  Boone  j  b-l 
tho'people  bordering  immediatelj  od  the  Misaoari  River,  being  less  exposed  to  dun 

adt,  did  not  so  early  resort  to  tlie  erection  of  stockades,  

About  this  Hme,  probably  a  litlJe  after,  while  I  was  engaged  with  eighteen  or 
t\»«ntY  men  in  building  a  temporary  stockade  where  ClarkBville  now  stands,  on  Uio 
w«iembant  of  the  Mississippi,  a  party  of  Indians  came  and  killed  the  entifc 
family  of  one  O'NeU,  about  three  miles  above  Clarksville,  while  O'Neil  himself  wiis 
employed  with  his  neighbors  in  erecting  the  stockade.  In  company  with  O'Neil 
aiW  others,  I  hastened  to  the  scene  of  murder,  and  found  all  killed,  scaiped,  and 
horribly  mangled.  Chie  of  the  children,  about  a  year  and  a  half  old,  was  found 
Uterallv  baked  in  a  large  pot  metal  bake  kettle  or  Dutch  oven,  with  a  cover  on;  and 
as.- there  were  no  marks  of  the  knife  or  tomahawk  on  thebody^the  child  must  have 
baen  put  in  alive  to  suffer  this  horrible  death ;  the  oil  or  fat  in  the  bottom  of  the 
ke«tle  was  nearly  two  inches  deep.  ^       „    ,         , 

I  went  to  St.  Louis,  in  company  with  Ira  Cottle,  to  see  Gov.  Clark,  and  ascertain 
wkether  war  had  been  actually  declared.  This  must  have  been  sometime  in  June, 
hut  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain  had  not  yet  reached 
thare.  On  our  return,  I  was  strongly  ui^ed  by  the  people  to  act  as  a  spy  or  scout 
on  the  frontier,  as  1  was  possessed  of  great  bodily  activity,  and  it  was  well  known 
that  I  had  seen  much  woods  experience.  I  consented  to  act  in  this  capacity  on 
th«  frontiers  of  St,  Charles  county,  never  thinking  or  troubling  myself  about  any 
pecuniary  recompense,  and  was  only  anxious  to  render  the  distressed  people  a  use- 
tul  service.  I  immediately  entered  alone  upon  this  duty,  sometimes  mounted,  and 
sometimes  on  foot,  and  carefully  watching  the  river  above  the  settlcmenta,  to  dis- 
cover whether  any  Indians  had  landed,  and  sometimes  to  follow  their  tnuls,  learn 
their  destination,  and  report  to  the  settlements. 

Upon  my  advice,  seyerat  of  the  weaker  stockades  were  abandoned,  for  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  around,  and  concentrated  at  a  place  near  the  mouth  of  Cuivre  or  Cop;- 
oer  River  at  or  near  the  present  village  of  Monroe :  and  there  a  large  number  of 
U  perhaps  some  sixty  or  seventy  persons,  were  some  two  or  three  weeks  employed 
in  the  erection  of  a  fort  We  named  it  in  honor  of  the  patriotic  governor,  Benja- 
min Howard,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  families  were  soon  safely  lodged  ir. 
F;rt  Howard,  The  fort  was  an  oblong  square,  north  and  south,  and  embraced 
about  half  an  acre,  with  block  houses  at  all  the  corners  escept  the  south-east  one. 
As  the  war  had  now  fairly  commenced,  iin  act  of  congress  authorized  the  raia- 
intf  of  sii  companies  of  Rangers ;  three  to  be  raised  im  the  Missouri  side  of  tlia 
M  hsisaippi,  and  the  other  throe  on  the  Illinois  side.  The  Missouri  companies  wero 
commanded  by  Daniel  M,  Boone,  Nathan  Boone,  and  David  Musick.  The  oominis 
sion  of  Nathan  Boone  was  dated  in  June,  1812,  to  serve  a  year,  as  were  doubtles* 
the  others.  ,  .  ,  ..  j   t     i 

The  Indians,  supplied  by  their  British  employers  with  new  rifles,  seemed  bent 
■       ■        -^3  Americans— always,  however,   excepting  the  French   and 


J  exterminating  the  Americans— always,  however,  excepiine  tne  rrencii  »iiu 
Spaniards,  who,  from  their  Indian  intormarriages,  were  r^arded  as  friends  and 
connections.     Their  constant  attacks  and  murders,  led  to  offensive  measures. 

Of  the  famous  Sini  Hole  battle,  fought  on  the  24th  of  May,  1814,  near  Fort  How* 
ard  I  shall  be  able  to  give  n  full  account,  as  I  was  present  and  partioipated_  in  it 
Capt  Peter  Craig  commanded  at  Fort  Howard ;  he  resided  with  his  father-in-law, 
Andrew  Ramsey,  at  Cape  Girardeau,  and  did  not  exceed  thirty  years  of  a^e. 
Drakeford  Gray  was  Srst  lieutflnant,  Wilaon  Able,  the  second,  and  Edward  Bpears, 
third  lieutonant,  ,    a      _i  j   i. 

Al'out  noon,  five  of  the  men  went  out  of  the  fort  to  Byrne  s  deserted  house  on 
the  bluff,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  fort,  to  bring  in  a  grindstone.  In 
consequence  of  back  water  from  the  Mississippi,  they  went  in  a  canoe;  and  on 
tln^ir  return  were  fired  on  by  a  party  supposed  to  be  fifty  Indians,  who  were  under 
shelter  of  some  brush  that  grew  along  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  near  Byrne  s  house, 
.md  about  fifteen  rods  distant  from  the  canoe  at  the  time,  Ihree  of  the  whites 
ivere  killed,  and  one  mortally  wounded;  and  as  the  back  watisr,  where  the  canoo 
WIS  -nas  only  about  knee  deep,  tlie  Indians  nm  out  and  tomahawked  th^ir  vio- 
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The  people  in  the  fort  ran  out  as  quick  as  possible,  and  firad  across  the  back 
water  at  the  Indians,  but  as  they  were  nearlj  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  it  was  of 
course  without  effect.  Capt,  Craig  with  a  party  of  some  twenlg'-Sve  men  hastened 
in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  and  ran  across  a  point  of  the  back  water,  a  few  iuclifs 
deep;  while  another  party,  of  whom  1  was  one,  of  about  twenty-five,  ran  to  thn 
ri^ht  of  the  water,  with  a  view  of  intercepting  the  Indians,  who  seemed  to  be  mak- 
ing toward  tbe  bluff  or  high  plain  west  and  north-west  of  the  fort  The  party  with 
which  I  had  started,  and  CapL  Craig's  soon  united. 

Immediately  on  the  bluff  was  tbe  cultivated  field  and  deserted  residence  of  Ben- 
jamin Allen,  the  field  about  forty  rods  across,  beyond  which  was  pretty  thick  tim- 
ber. Here  Uie  Indians  made  a  stand,  and  here  the  fight  commenced.  Both  parties 
treed,  and  as  the  firing  wased  warm,  the  Indians  slowly  retired  as  the  whites  ad- 
vanced. After  this  fighting  had  been  going  on  perhaps  some  ten  minutes,  the  whites 
were  reinforced  by  Capt,  David  Musick,  of  Cape  au  Gris,  wilh  about  twenty  men. 
Capt.  Musick  had  been  on  a  scout  toward  the  head  of  Cuivre  Eiver,  and  liad  re- 
turned, though  unknown  at  Fort  Howard,  to  the  Crossing  of  Cuivre  Eiver,  about  a 
mile  from,  the  fort,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  scene  of  conflict;  and  had 
stopped  with  his  men  to  graie  their  horses,  when  hearing  the  firing,  they  instantly 
remounted  and  dashed  toward  the  place  of  batUe,  and  diamounting  in  the  edge  of 
the  tfmber  on  the  bluff,  and  hitching  their  horses,  they  rushed  through  a  part  of 
the  Indian  line,  and  shorty  after  the  enemy  fled,  a  part  bearing  lo  the  right  of  the 
Kink  Hole  toward  Ifcb's  {S'eek,  but  the  most  of  them  taking  refuge  in  the  Sink 
Hole,  which  was  close  by  where  the  main  fighting  had  taken  placa  About  the 
time  the  Indians  were  retreating.  Capt  Craig  exposed  himself  about  four  feet  be- 
yond his  free,  and  was  shot  through  the  body,  and  feU  dead;  James  Putney  was 
killed  before  Capt.  Craig,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others.  Before  the  Indians  re- 
tired to  tbe  Sink  Hole,  the  fighting  had  become  animated,  the  loading  was  done 
quick,  and  shols  rapidly  exchanged,  and  when  one  of  our  party  was  killed  or 
wounded,  it  was  announced  aloud. 

This  Sink  Hole  was  about  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  about  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
wide,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.  Near  the  bottom  on  the  south-east  side,  was  a 
shelving  rook,  under  which  perhaps  some  fifty  or  sixty  persons  might  have  shel- 
tered themselves.  At  the  north-east  end  of  the  Sink  Hole,  the  descent  was  quite 
gradual,  the  other  end  much  more  abrupt,  and  the  south-east  side  was  neatly  per- 
pendicular, and  the  other  side  about  like  the  staep  roof  of  a  house.  On  the  south- 
east side,  the  Indians,  as  a  further  protection  in  case  the  whites  should  rush  up, 
dug  under  the  shelving  rook  with  their  knives.  On  the  sides  and  in  the  bottom  of 
the  Sink  Hole  were  some  bushes,  which  also  served  as  something  of  a  screen  for 
the  Indians.  , 

Capt  Musick  and  his  men  took  post  on  the  north-east  side  of  Hie  Sink  Hole,  and 
the  others  occupied  other  positions  surrounding  the  enemy.  As  the  trees  ap- 
proached close  to  the  Sink  Hole,  these  served  in  part  to  protect  onr  party.  Find- 
ing we  could  not  get  a  good  opportunity  to  dislodge  the  enemy,  as  they  were  best 
protected,  those  of  our  men  who  had  families  at  lie  fort,  gradually  went  there,  not 
knowing  but  a  large  body  of  Indians  might  seize  the  favorable  occasion  to  attack 
the  fort,  while  the  men  were  mostly  away,  engaged  in  tbe  exciting  contest.    . 

The  Indians  in  the  Sink  Hole  had  a  drum,  made  of  a  skin  stretched  over  a  sec- 
tion of  hollow  tree,  on  which  they  beat  quite  constantly;  and  some  Indian  would 
shake  a  rattle,  called  nheshurqvt,  probably  a  dried  bladder  with  pebbles  within; 
and  even,  for  a  moment,  would  venture  to  thrust  his  head  in  view,  with  his  hand 
elevated  shaking  his  rattle,  and  calling  out  peash!  peash!  which  was  understood  to 
be  a  sort  of  defiance,  or  as  Black  Hawk,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  says  in  his  ac- 
count of  that  affair,  a  kind  of  bravado  to  come  and  fight  them  in  the  Sink  Hole. 
When  the  Indians  would  creep  up  and  shoot  over  the  rim  of  the  Sink  Hole,  thev 
would  instantly  disappear,  and  while  they  sometimes  fired  effeotu^  shots,  they  in 
turn  became  occasionally  the  victims  of  our  rifles.  From  about  one  to  fouro'cloi'k 
in  the  afternoon,  the  firing  was  inconstant,  our  men  generally  reserving  iheir  fire 
till  an  Indian  would  show  his  head,  and  all  of  us  were  studying  how  he  could  more 
effectually  attack  and  dislodge  the  enemy. 

At  length  Lieut  Spears  suggested  that  a  pair  of  cart  wheels,  axle  and  tongue. 
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which  were  Been  at  Allen's  place,  noar  at  hand,  he  oMnined,  an-3  a  moving  liattpry 
ciinstrocted.  This  idea  was  entertained  faTOTably,  and  an  hour  iir more  lonsum.-d 
in  its  construction.  Some  oak  floor  puncheons,  from  seven  to  ettfht  feet  m  len^iih, 
were  made  fast  to  the  asle  in  an  npright  position,  and  port-holes  made  thronirh 
them.  Finally,  the  battery  waa  ready  for  trial,  and  waa  sufficientlT  large  to  pro- 
tect some  half  a  dozen  or  more  men.  It  waa  moved  forward  slowly,  and  seemed 
tn  attract  the  partienlar  attention  of  the  Indians,  who  had  evidently  heard  the 
knocking  and  ponnding  connected  with  its  mannfacture,  and  who  now  frequently 
popped  np  their  heads  to  make  momentary  discoveries ;  and  it  was  at  lenRth  moved 
up  to  within  less  than  ten  pa^es  of  the  brink  of  the  Sink  Hole,  on  the  soath-enst 
side  'I'lie  npright  plank  did  not  reach  the  gronnd  within  some  eighteen  inches, 
■  our  men  calculating  to  shoot  beneath  the  lower  end  of  the  plank  at  the  Indians; 
but  the  latter,  from  their  position,  had  the  decided  advantage  of  this  neglected 
aperture,  for  the  Indians  shooting  beneath  the  battery  at  an  upward  angle,  would 
get  shota  at  the  whites  before  the  latter  could  see  them.  The  Indians  also  watohed 
the  port-holes,  and  directed  some  of  their  shota  to  them.  Lieut  Spears  was  phot 
dead,  through  the  forphead,  and  his  death  was  mneh  lamented,  as  he  had  proved 
himself  the  most  active  and  intrepid  officer  enRaged.  John  Pattertion  was  wonnded 
in  the  thiifh,  and  some  others  wounded  behind  the  battery.  Having  failed  in  the 
object  for'wbich  it  waa  deaicned,  the  battery  was  abandoned  after  sundown.    ■ 

Our  hope  all  along  had  been,  that  the  Indians  would  emerge  from  their  covert, 
and  attempt  to  retreat  to  where  we  supposed  their  canoes  were  left,  some  three  or 
four  miles  distant,  in  which  ease  we  were  firmly  determined  to  rush  upon  them, 
and  endeavor  to  cot  them  totally  oR  The  men  generally  evinced  the  greatest 
bravery  during  the  whole  engagement  Night  now  coming  on,  and  having  heard 
the  reports  of  half  a  doaen  or  so  of  guns  in  the  direction  of  the  fort,  by  a  few  In- 
dians who  mahed  out  from  the  woods  skirting  Bob's  Creek,  not  more  than  forty 
rods  trom  the  north  end  of  the  fort.  This  movement  on  the  part  of  the  few  Indians 
who  had  escaped  when  the  othera  took  refuge  in  the  Sink  Mole,  waa  evidently  de- 
signed to  divert  the  attention  of  the  whites,  and  alarm  them  for  the  safety  of  the . 
fort,  and  thus  effectually  relieve  the  Indians  in  the  Sink  Hole.  This  was  the  result, 
for  Capt  Mnsick  and  men  retired  to  the  fort,  carrying  the  dead  and  wounded,  and 
made  every  preparjitJon  to  repel  a  night  attack.  As  the  Mississippi  waa  quit*  high, 
with  much  back  water  over  the  low  grounds,  the  approach  of  the  enemy  was  thus 
facilitated,  and  it  was  feared  a  large  Indian  force  was  at  hand.  The  people  were 
always  more  apprehensive  of  danger  at  a  time  when  the  river  waa  swollen,  than 
when  at  its  ordinary  stage.  . 

The  men  in  the  fort  were  mostly  np  all  night,  ready  for  resistance,  if  neeesBary. 
There  waa  no  physician  at  the  fort,  and  much  effort  was  made  to  net  some  broken 
boneu  There  waa  a  well  in  the  fort,  and  provisions  and  ammunition  sufficient  to 
BiiBtain  a  pretty  formidable  attack.  The  women  were  greatly  alarmed,  presning 
tlieir  infants  to  their  bosoms,  fearing  they  might  not  be  permitted  to  behold  another 
morning's  light ;  but  the  night  passed  awav  without  seeing  or  hearing  an  Indian. 

■ ij  went  to  the  Sink  Hole,  and  found  the  Indiana  gone,  who 

icu  uu  <ui  i"oJ  dead  and  wounded,  except  five  dead  bodies  left  on  the 
ii..,t...">istbankof  the  Sink  Hole;  and  by  the  signs  of  Wood  within  the  Sink  Hole, 
it  was  iud'Ted  that  well  nigh  thirty  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  killed  and 
wounded.  ^Lieut  Drake  ford  Gray's  report  of  the  afiair,  made  eight  of  our  party 
killed  one  missing,  and  five  wounded— making  a  total  of  fourteen;  1  had  thought 
the  number  waa  nearer  twenty.  Our  dead  were  buried  near  the  fort,  when  Capt. 
■  Mnsick  and  hie  men  went  over  to  Cape  an  Gris,  where  they  belonged,  and  of  which 
n  Capt,  Musiok  had  the  command.  We  that  day  sent  out  s — '-  -■■'■='"  • 
.    ,  .    c.   y.,i__i_.^ are  medical  and  BU^ical  Hf'^H"""- 


St.  Charles,  the  capital  of  St.  Charles  county,  is  on  tie  norfhern  bank  of 
he  Missouri  River,  18  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  about  20  by  land  from  St, 
^ouia.     The  first  Bettlement  of  St.  Charles  dates  back  to  the  year  1764, 
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when  it  was  settled  by  tho  French,  and  for  a  lonj;  time  was  rogar(3i;tI  as  the 
rival  of  St.  Louia.  The  opening  of  the  North  Missouri  Railroad  h^is  added 
much  to  its  prosperity.  It  ia  handaomoly  situated  on  the  first  elevation  on 
the  river  from  its  mouth.  The  roeky  bluffs  in  the  vicinity  present  beautiful 
views  of  both  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers.  Quarries  of  limestone, 
sandstone,  and  stone  coal  have  been  opened  near  the  town.  The  village  is 
upward  of  a  mile  long,  and  has  several  streets  parallel  with  the  river.  It 
contains  the  usual  county  buildings,  several  steam  mills,  etc,,  a  Catholic  con- 
vent, a  female  academy,  and  St.  Charles  College,  founded  in  1837,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Methodists.     Population  about  3,000. 

BoonviUe,  a  flourishing,  town,  the  county  seat  of  Cooper  county,  is  on  the 
S.  bank  of  Missouri  River,  48  miles  N,W,  from  Jefferson  City.  It  has  im- 
portant commercial  advantages,  which  have  drawn  to  it  the  principal  trade 
of  S.W.  Missouri,  of  a  portion  of  Arkansas,  and  the  Cherokee  Nation.  It 
has  a  healthy  situation,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  rich  farming  region.  Grapes 
are  cultivated  here  to  some  extent.  Iron,  lead,  stone  coa],  marble  and  lime- 
stone are  abundant  in  the  vicinity.  The  New  Mexico  or  Santa  Fe  trade  is 
said  to  have  first  begun  at  Boonville,  or  Old  Franklin,  as  early  as  1824. 
Population  about  4,000. 

/ronton,  the  county  seat  of  Iron  county,  is  on  the  line  of  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain Railroad,  87  miles  from  St.  Louia.  The  county  abounds  in  mineral 
wealth,  iron,  marble,  copper,  and  lead,  and  the  town,  containing  some  few 
hundred  inhabitants,  is  becoming  quite  a  summer  resort  from  it«  excellent 
medicinal  springs. 

Potosi  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  state,  having  been  settled  in  1763, 
by  Messrs.  Renault  and  Moses.  It  is  near  the  line  of  the  Iron  Mountain 
lUilroad,  54  miles  from  St.  Louis.  It  is  the  county  seat  of  Washington,  and 
has  been  long  noted  as  the  seat  of  the  richest  of  lead  mines.  The  town  has 
about  700  inhabitants. 

The  famous  Mine  a  Burfon,  at  this  place,  was  the  most  important  and 
principal  discovery  made  in  Missouri  under  Spanish  authority.  It  took  its 
came  from  M.  Burton,  a  Frenchman,  who,  while  hunting  in  this  quarter, 
found  the  ore  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  was  about  the  year 
1780.  Hon.  Thos.  H.  Benton  gives  this  account  of  Mr.  Burton  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  and  published  it  in  the  St.  Louis  Enquirer  of  October  16, 
1818: 

He  ia  a  Frenchman  from  the  north  of  France.  In  the  forepart  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, he  served  in  the  low  countries  under  the  orders  of  Marshal  Baie.     He  was 


at  the  sieee  of  Bergen-op  zoom,  and  aasiBtfld  in  the  assault  of  that  pW 

was  assailed  by  a  division  of  Marshal  Saxe's  army,  under  the  command. at  i^iiut 

LowendahL     He  has  also  seen  service  upon  the  continent     He  was  at  the  buildin 


of  Fort  Chartres,  on  the  American  bottom,  afterward  went  to  Fort  Du  Que 
Pittsburg),  and  was  present  at  Braddoek's  defeat  From  the  life  of  a  soldier,  ISur- 
ton  passed  to  that  of  a  hunter,  and  in  that  character,  about  half  a  century  afw, 
while  pursuing  a  bear  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  he  discovered  the  rich  lead 
mines  which  have  borne  his  name  ever  since.  His  present  age  can  not  be  Hsoer- 
tained.  He  was  certainly  an  old  soldier  at  Fort  Chartres,  when  some  of  the  pai" 
pie  of  the  present  day  were  little  children  at  that  place.     The  most  moderate  com- 

Sutation  will  make  him  one  hundred  and  six.  He  now  lives  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
lieheaui,  at  the  Little  Kock  ferry,  three  milea  above  Ste,  Renevieve,  and  walks  to 
that  village  almost  every  Sunday  to  attend  Mass,  He  is  wbut  we  call  a  square  built 
man,  of  five  feet  eifiht  inches  high,  full  chest  and  forehead;  his  sense  of  seeing 
and  henring  somewhat  impaired, Tiiut  free  from  disease,  and  apparently  able  to  hold 
out  against  time  for  many  years  to  come. 
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In  1797,  Moses  Anstin,  a  native  of  Conrtecticut.  who  afterward  beoame 
identified  with  the  history  of  Texas,  explored  the  country  about  Mine  a  Bur- 
ton, and  obtained  a  grant  of  a  league  square  from  the  Spanish  government, 
in  consideration  of  erecting  a  reverberating  furnace  and  other  works,  fur  the  ' 
purpose  of  prosecuting  the  mining  business  at  these  mines. 

"Associated  with  Mr.  Austin,  was  his  son  Stephen  P.  Anstin.  who,  in  1798,  cnm- 
meneed  operations,  erected  a  suitable  furnace  for  smelting  the  "  aaheB  of  load," 
and  sunk  the  first  regular  shaft  for  raising  ore.  These  improvements  revived  the 
mininK  business,  and  drew  to  the  country  many  American  families,  who  settled  iu 
the  neighborhood  of  the  mines.  The  nest  year  a  shot-tower  was  built  on  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  oIi£f  near  Hereulaneura,  under  the  saperintandenee  of  Mr,  Ellas 
Bates,  and  patent  shot  were  made.  A  manufactory  of  sheet  lead  was  completed 
the  same  year,  and  the  Spanish  arsenals  at  New  Orleans  and  Havana,  received  a 
considerable  part  of  thdr  supplies  for  the  Spanish  navy  from  these  mines." 

Hermann,  capital  of  Gasconade  county,  is  on  the  line  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road, 81  miles  from  St.  Louis.  It  was  first  settled  in  1837,  by  the  G-ernian 
Settlement  Society,  of  Philadelphia.  The  place  and  vicinity  are  noted  for 
the  culture  of  the  grapo,  being  second  only  to  Cincinnati.  A  good  year's 
growth  of  the  grape  will  yield  over  100,000  gallons  of  wine,  worth  from 
$1  25  to  $2  per  gallon. 

There  are  in  the  state  a  large  number  of  towns  of  from  1,000  to  3,000  in- 
habitants, beside  those  described.  These  are  among  them:  Canton,  in  Lewis 
county,  175  miles  N.E.  from  Jefferson  City.  Carondolet,  on  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain Railroad,  6  miles  from  St.  Louis.  This  is  an  old  town,  settled  half  a 
century  since,  and  named  from  one  of  its  early  settlers,  Baron  De  Carondo- 
let, Ckillicothe,  the  county  seat  of  Livingston,  is  129  miles  west  of  Hanni- 
bai,  on  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad.  Columhia,  the  county  seat 
of  Boone,  33  miles  N.N.W.  from  Jefferson  City,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  State 
University  and  of  two  colleges.  Fallon,  county  seat  of  Callaway,  is  24  miles 
N.E.  from  Jefferson  City,  Here  is  located  Westminster  College  and  the 
State  Lunatic  and  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylums.  Glmgvw  is  in  Howard  county, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Missouri,  60  miles  N.W.  of  Jeflerson  City.  La 
Grange  is  on  the  Mississippi,  in  Lewis  county,  104  N.N.E.  of  Jefferson  City. 
Lonhiaaa  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  82  miles  W.E.  of  Jefferson 
City.  Pnltnyra,  the  county  seat  of  Marion,  on  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph 
Railroad,  14  miles  from  Hannibal,  has  two  colleges  and  two  academies,  and 
is  considered  the  most  beautiful  town  of  northern  Missouri.  St.  Genevieve, 
the  capital  of  St.  Genevieve  county,  is  situated  on  the  W.  hank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi,  72  miles  below  St.  Louis,  and  117  8.E.  from  Jefferson  City.  St. 
Geneiieve  exports  large  quantities  of  copper,  load,  limestone,  marble,  and 
white  sand;  the  latter  article  is  of  superior  quality,  being  used  in  the  glass 
works  of  Boston  and  Pittsburg.  It  is  noted  as  the  oldest  town  in  Missouri, 
having  been  settled  by  a  few  French  families  in  1761,  IXpUm  is  in  Moniteau 
county,  38  miles  from  Jefferson  City.  WashingUya  is  in  Franklin  county,  on 
the  line  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  54  miles  from  St.  Louis.  Hunfmilh,  county 
seat  of  Randolph,  is  on  the  North  Missouri  Railroad,  160  miles  N.W.  from 
St.  Louis:  near  it  is  Mount  Pleasant  College.  Mmmd  (Kty,  or  Hudson,  is 
at  the  jnnction  of  the  North  Missouri  and  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  Rail- 
ruiids,  168  miles  from  St.  Louis.  Mexico,  the  county  seat  of  Audrian,  is  on 
the  North  Missouri  Railroad,  50  miles  N.E.  from  Jeflerson  City. 
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Gen.  William  Clark  was  born  in  Virginia  in  Aug.,  1770,  and  in  1784  remored, 
witii  his  father's  femily,  to  the  Palla  of  flie  Ohio,  now  Ihe  Bite  of  LouiBville,  where 
his  brother,  the  diatingaiahed  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark,  had  a  short  time  provi- 
OQsly  eatabliahed  a  fort  In  1793,  he  was  appointed  by  Washington  lieutenant  of 
riflemen.  "  In  1803  he  was  tendered  by  Mr.  Jefferson  the  appointment  of  captain 
of  engineers,  to  assume  joint  cotamand  with  Captain  Metriwether  Lewis,  of 
the  North-western  Eipedition  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Thia  waa  accepted,  and  the 
party  left  St  Louis  in  March,  1804,  for  the  vast  and  then  unexplored  regions  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  River  and  the  ooean,  under  the  joint  comniand  ofhimself 
and  Lewis,  they  being,  by  a  special  regulation  to  that  effect^  equal  in  rank.  On 
this  perilous  expedition,  he  was  theprinoigil  military  director,  while  Lewis,  assisted 
by  himself,  waa  the  ecientiftc  manager.  Gen.  Clark  then  kept  and  wrote  the  Jour- 
nal, which  has  since  been  published,  and  assisted  Lewis  in  all  his  celestial  obser- 
vationS|_when  they  were  together.  On  their  return  to  St.  Louie  from  the  Paeiflc 
Ocean,  in  the  fall  of  1806,  Capt  Lewis  was  appointed  governor  of  the  territory 
then  designated  as  Upper  Loaiaiana,  and  the  place  of  lieutenantcolonel  of  infantry 
was  offered  to  Gen.  (then  Capt.)  Clark:  hut  he  preferred  the  place  of  Indian  agent 
at  St  Louis,  having  become,  by  his  intercourse  with  the  various  tribes  on  the  Mis- 
souri^ well  acquainted  with  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  toward  them ;  and  he 
remained  in  this  office  until  he  waa  made  brigadier  general  for  the  Territoty  of 
Upper  Louisiana,  under  the  laws  of  congress.  During  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain  he  was  applied  to  by  the  war  department  to  revise  the  plan  of  the  campaign 
Ihen  going  on  under  Gen.  Hull,  and  was  offered  the  appointment  of  brigadier  gen- 
era] in  the  United  States  army,  and  the  command  then  held  by  Hull;  these,  how- 
ever, he  refused,  being  convinced  that  the  operations  of  ^is  officer  were  too  far 
advanced  to  be  successfully  remedied.  In  1813,  President  Madison  appointed  him, 
in  place  of  Gov.  Howard,  resigned,  governor  of  the  territory  and  suporintendcnt 
of  Indian  affairs,  after  he  had  twice  refused  to  be  nominated  to  the  first  oESoe.  He 
held  both  these  offices  until  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state  in 
1820,  Upon  her  admission,  he  was  nominated  against  his  consent  as  a  candidate 
for  governor,  hut  waa  not  elected,  being  in  Virginia  at  the  time  of  election.  He 
then  remained  in  private  life  until  1822,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President  Mon- 
roe, superintendent  of  Indian  affliirs.  As  commiaaioner  and  auperintendeat  of  In- 
dian affaire  for  a  long  series  of  years,  he  made  treaties  with  almost  every  tribe  of 
Indians,  and  exhibited  to  all  of  them  the  feelings  of  a  philantliropiBt,  as  well  as  a 
becoming  zeal  for  the  righta  of  tlie  government  of  his  coantry.  He  was  applied 
to,  to  accept  the  office  of  United  States  senator  from  Missouri,  but  declined,  be- 
lieving that  he  could  more  efficiently  serve  his  country,  aad  the  cause  of  humanity, 
in  the  Indian  department  than  in  the  national  halia  of  legislation.  He  was  the 
youngest  of  six  brothers,  the  four  oldest  of  whom  were  distinguished  officers  in 
the  Revolutionary  war.  One  of  them  fell  in  the  struggle ;  another  was  killed  by 
the  Indians  upon  the  Wabash,  and  his  brother.  Gen.  Geoi^e  Rogers  Clark,  is  weU 
known  to  the  people  of  the  west.  The  early  history  of  Kentucky  is  identified  with 
his,  and  as  long  as  that  noble  and  proud  state  maintains  her  lofty  eminence,  she 
will  cheriah  hia  name.  Gen.  Clark  was  a  resident  of  St.  Louis  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  died  there  in  September,  1838,  aged  68  years." — Blake's  Biog.  Diet 

Gov.  Benjamin  Soteard  was  bom  in  Virginia  From  1807  to  1810,  he  waa  a 
representative  in  Congress  from  KentueitT,  when  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Missouri  Territory.  In  1813,he  resigned  the  latter  office  being  appointed  brigadier 
general  in  the  U.  S.  service.  This  was  the  period  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
and  he  wafl  in  command  of  the  8th  mOitary  department,  then  embracing  all  the 
territory  from  the  interior  of  Indiana  to  the  Mexican  frontier.  He  died  after  two 
days  illness,  at  St.  Louis,  in  Sept,  1814.  He  was  a  brave  and  patriotic  man,  and 
his  loss  waa  aincerely  felt     Several  forts  in  the  west  have  been  named  from  him. 

Hon,  Lewis  F.  Linn  was  born  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1795,  and  was  educated 
to  medicine,  which  he  practiced  after  his  removal  to  Missouri.  From  1833  to  1843, 
he  was  a  senator  in  congress  from  Miasonri,  and  died  Oct  3d,  in  the  last  named  year 
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at  his  residence  in  St  Genevieve,  His  congressional  career  was  eminently  distin- 
suiaiied  for  ability,  and  for  hh  identifleation  with  the  interests  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.     His  virtues  were  eulogized  liy  many  of  the  best  men  in  the  country. 

Bon.  T%omas  Bart  Benton  "  was  bom  in  Hillsborough,  North  Carolina,  March 
14, 1782,  and  educated  at  Chapel  Hill  College.  He  left  that  institution  without  re- 
ceiving a  degree,  and  forthwith  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  William  and  Mary 
College,  Virginia,  under  Mr.  St  George  Tucker.  In  1810,  he  entered  the  United 
btates  army,  but  soon  resigned  his  commission  of  lieufenant-coloncl,  and  in  ISll 
was  at  Naahville,  Tenn.,  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  He  soon 
afterward  emigrated  to  St  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  connected  himself  with  the  press 
as  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  the  MisHouri  Argus.  In  J«20,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  senate,  serving  as  chairman  of  many  important  com- 
mittees, and  remained  in  that  body  till  the  session  of  1851,  at  which  time  he  failed 
oi  re-election.  As  Missouri  was  not  admitted  into  the  Union  till  August  JO  1821 
more  than  a  year  of  Mr.  Benton's  first  term  of  service  expired  before  he  took  his 
seat  He  occupied  himself  during  this  interval  before  taking  his  seat  in  congress 
in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Spain.  Immediately 
after  he  appeared  in  the  senate  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  flie  deliberations  of 
that  body,  and  rapidly  rose  to  eminence  and  distinction.     Few  public  i 


>vere  uiscusseu  oecween  me  years  IMIJI  and  I85I  that  he  did  not  participate  in 
largely^  and  the  influence  he  wielded  was  always  felt  and  confessed^  by  the  coun- 
toy.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  props  and  supporters  of  iJie  administrations  of 
Jr'resiclenfa  Jackson  and  Van  Buren.  The  people  of  Missouri  long  clung  to  him  aa 
their  apostle  and  leader;  and  it  required  persevering  effort  to  defeat  him  But  he 
h^  served  them  daring  the  entire  period  of  thirty  years  without  interruption  and 
others,  who  aspired  to  honors  he  enjoyed,  became  impatient  for  an  opportunity  to 
Bupplant  him.  His  defeat  was  the  consequence.  Col,  Benton  vjas  distinguished 
lor  his  learning,  iron  will,  practical  mind,  and  strong  memory.  As  a  public  speaker 
he  was  not  interesting  or  calculated  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  passions  of  an 
audience,  but  his  speeches  were  read  with  avidity,  always  producing  a  decided  in- 
Jluence.  He  was  elected  a  represeutativa  in  the  thirty-third  congress  for  the  dis- 
trict ot  ht  Louis,  and  on  his  retirement  from  public  life  devoted  himself  to  the 
preparation  of  a  valuable  register  of  the  debates  in  congress,  upon  which  he 
labored  until  his  death,  whioh  ooeurred  in  Washington  on  the  10th  of  April,  1858 
of  cancer  in  the  stomach." — Lanman's  JHct.  of  Owffreii.  ' 


[Prom  Perkins'  AnnaU  of  the  West.] 

From  the  time  of  Bigdon's  conversion,  in  October,  1830,  the  ptogress  of  Mor- 
monism  w;as  wonderfully  rapid,  he  being  a  man  of  more  than  common  capaeitv 
and  cunning.  Kirtland,  Ohio,  became  the  chief  city  for  tie  time  being  while 
large  numbers  went  to  Missouri  in  consequence  of  revelations  to  that  effect  In 
July,  ISii,  the  number  of  Mormons  in  Jackson  county,  Missouri,  was  over  1  200 
Their  increase  baying  produced  some  anxiety  among  the  neighboring  settlers,  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the  month  just  named,-from  whence  emanated  resolutions  for- 
bidding ail  Mormons  thenceforlL  to  setfle  in  that  county,  and  intimating  that  all 
■who  did  not  soon  remove  of  Uieir  own  will  would  be  forced  to  do  so,  AmouE  the 
resoiutions  was  one  requiring  the  Mormon  newspaper  to  be  stopped,  but  as  this 
was  not  at  once  complied  with  the  office  of  the  paper  was  destroyed.  Another 
large  meeting  of  the  citizens  being  held,  the  Mormons  became  alarmed  and  con- 
tracted to  remove.  Before  this  contract,  however,  could  be  complied  with,  violent 
proceedings  were  again  resorted  to;  houses  were  destroyed,  men  whipped,  and  at 
length  some  of  both  parties  were  killed.  The  result  was  a  removal  of  the  Mor- 
mons across  the  Missouri  into  Clay  county. 

These  outrages  being  communicated  to  the  Prophet  at  KirUand,  he  took  steps 
to  bring  about  a  great  gathering  of  his  disciples  ■w'*'^  „u:.i.  ™l..i.,i_j  _.  '^ 
army,  in  May,  1834,  he  started  for  Missouri,  which  i 
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■with  no  other  r^ult  than  the  transfer  of  a  certain  portion  of  his  followers  as  per- 
manont  settlers  to  a,  region  already  too  fall  of  them.  At  first  the  citizens  of  Clay 
county  were  friendly  to  the  persecuted;  but  ere  long  trouble  grew  up,  and  the 
■wnnderers  were  once  more  forced  to  aeek  a  new  borne,  in  order  to  prevent  outragee. 
Tliis  liome  they  foand  in  Caldwell  county,  where,  by  permission  of  the  neighbors 
and  state  legislature,  they  organized  a  county  government,  the  country  having  been 
previously  unsettled.  Soon  after  this  removal,  numbers  of  Mormons  flocking  in, 
settlements  were  also  formed  in  Davis  and  Carroll: — the  three  towns  of  the  new 
sect  being- Far  West  in  Caldwell ;  Adam-on-di-ah-mond,  called  Diahraond  or  Diah- 
man,  in  Davis;  and  Dewit,  in  Carroll.  Thus  far  the  Mormon  writers  and  their 
enemies  pretty  well  agree  in  their  narratives  of  the  Missouri  troubles ;  but  thence- 
forth all  la  contradiction  and  uncertainty.  These  contradictions  we  can  not  recon- 
cile, and  we  have  not  room  to  give  both  relations;  referring  our  readers,  therefore, 
to  Hunt  and  Greene,  we  will,  in  a  few  words,  state  our  own  impressions  of  tie 
causes  of  the  quarrel  and  the  catastrophe. 

The  Mormons,  or  Latter-day  Saints,  held  two  views  which  they  were  fond  of 
dwelling  upon,  and  which  were  calculated  to  alarm  and  excite  the  people  of  the 
frontier.  One  was,  that  the  west  was  to  be  their  inheritance,  and  that  the  uncon- 
verted dwellers  upon  the  lands  about  tiem  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  saints  to 
succeed  to  their  property.  The  destruction  spoken  of  was  to  be,  as  Smith  taught, 
by  the  hand  of  God ;  but  those  who  were  threatened  naturally  enough  concluded 
that  the  Mormons  might  think  themselves  instruments  in  His  hand  to  work  the 
change  they  foretold  and  desired.  They  believed  also,  with  or  without  reason,  that 
the  saints,  anticipating,  like  many  other  heirs,  the  income  of  their  inheritance, 
helped  themselves  to  what  they  needed  of  food  and  clothing;  or,  as  the  world 
called  it,  were  arrant  thieves. 

The  other  offensive  view  was,  the  descent  of  the  Indiana  from  the  Hebrews, 
taught  by  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  their  ultimate  restoration  to  their  share  in  the 
inheritance  of  the  faithful:  from  this  view,  the  neighbors  were  eaailj;  led  to  infer 
n  nnion  of  the  saints  and  savages  to  desolate  the  frontier.  Looking  with  suspicion 
upon  the  new  sect,  and  believing  thew  to  be  already  rogues  and  thieves,  thein- 
iiiibitanta  of  Carroll  and  Davis  counties  were  of  course  opposed  to  their  possession 
of  the  chief  political  influence,  such  as  they  already  possessed  in  Caldwell,  and 
from  the  fear  that  they  would  acquire  more,  arose  the  first  open  cjuarrel.  This  took 
plae.e  in  August,  183S,  at  an  election  in  Davis  county,  where  their  right  of  suffrage 
wiiB  disputed.  The  affray  which  ensued  being  ex^gcrated,  and  some  severe  cuts 
and  braises  being  converted  into  mortal  wounds  by  the  voice  of  rnmor,  a  number 
of  the  Mormons  of  Caldwell  county  went  to  Diahmond,  and  after  learning  the  facta, 
by  force  or  persuasion  induced  a  magistrate  of  Davis,  known  to  be  a  leading  oppo- 
nent of  theirs,  to  sign  a  promise  not  to  molest  them  any  more  by  word  or  deed. 
For  this  Joe  Smith  and  Lyman  Wi^ht  were  arrested  and  held  to  trial.  By  this 
time  the  prejudices  and  fears  of  both  parties  were  folly  aroused;  each  anticipated 
violence  from  the  other,  and  to  prevent  it  each  proceeded  to  violence.  The  Mor- 
mons of  Caldwell,  legally  organized,  turned  out  to  preserve  the  peaoe;  and  the 
Anti-Mormons  of  Davis,  Carroll  and  Livingston,  actin"  upon  the  sacred  principle 
of  self-defense,  armed  and  embodied  themselves  for  the  same  commendable  pur- 
pose. Unhappily,  in  this  case,  as  in  many  similar  ones,  the  preservation  of  peace 
was  ill  confided  to  men  moved  by  mingled  fear  and  hatred;  and  instead  of  it,  the 
opposing  forces  produced  plunderings,  burnings,  and  bloodshed,  which  did  not 
terminate  until  Governor  Boggs,  on  the  27lJi  of  October,  authorized  Gen.  Clark, 
with  the  full  militaiy  power  of"  the  slate,  to  exterminate  or  drive  from  Missouri,  if 
he  thought  necessary,  the  unhappy  followers  of  Joe  Smith.  Against  the  army, 
3,500  Btronc,  thus  brought  to  annihilate  them,  and  which  was  evidently  not  a  mob, 
the  1,400  Mormons  made  no  resistance;  300  fled,  and  the  remainder  surrendered. 
The  leaders  were  examined  and  held  to  trial,  bail  being  refused;  while  the  mass 
of  the  unhappy  people  were  stripped  of  their  proijerty  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  and  driven,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  mid  winter,  from  the  state,  naked 
and  starving.  Multitudes  of  them  were  forced  to  encamp  without  tents,  vd  with 
scarce  any  clothes  or  food,  on  the  bank  of  the  MiasiBsippi,  which  was  too  full  of 
ice  for  them  to  cross.    The  people  of  -Illinois,  however,  received  the  fugitives  when 
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they  reached  the  eastern  shore,  with  open  arma,  aod  the  saints  entered  npoti  a, 
new  and  jet  more  surprising  series  or  adventures  than  those  thej  had  already 
passed  through.  The  Mormons  found  their  way  from  Missouri  into'  the  neighbor- 
ing state  through  the  course  of  the  year  1839,  and  missionaries  were  sent  abroad 
to  paint  their  sufTerings,  and  ask  relief  for  those  who  were  persecuted  because  of 
their  religious  views;  although  their  reftjiious  views  appear  to  have  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  opposition  experienced  by  them  in  Missouri. 


No  country 


eitent,  equals  Missouri  in  the  quantity  of 
■""■■"  covers  an  area  of  at  least  20*000 
uare  miles,  or  about  12,800,000 
a  res,  and  the  some .  formation  ex- 
ndg  southward  into  Arkansas  and 
estward  info  the  territories.     In 
his  great  region  is  a  uniformity  of 
mineral  charact«r  as  nnusal  as  the 
eat  estent  of  the  deposits.    The 
whole  eountn"  is  composed  of  lower 
magnesian    liiaeetone,   and    bears 
ad  throughout  its  entire  extent, 
and  in   numerous   localities,   iron 
mines  of  great  value  eiist     The 
e  is  massive,  generally  found  on 
near  the  surface,  and  of  remark- 
able purity.     Among  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  iron  formations 
the  celebrated  Iron  Mounlam,  in 
Francis  county,  nearPotosi,  and 
a  out  80  miles  south  from  St  Louis 
b     the  Iron  Mountain  RaiJroad, 
west  of   the    Mississippi 


productive  till  the  formation  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Company,  in  1845.  It  now 
furniBhes  the  chief  material  for  the  St.  Louis  rolling-mill,  and  is  the  principal  sup 
port  of  (he  iron  manufactures  of  Missouri. 

The  mountain  is  the  south-western  termination  of  a  ridge  of  porphyritic  rocks. 
It  is  of  a  conical  shape,  flattened  at  the  top,  and  slopes  toward  the  west  It  is 
made  up  esolusively  of  specalar  oside  of  iron,  the  most  abundant  and  valuable 
ore  in  the  state,  in  its  purest  form,  contmning  no  perceptible  quantity  of  other 
mineral  substances  eicept  a  little  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  silica,  wiiich,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Ditton,  who  made  an  analysis  of  the  ore  four  or  five  years  ago,  rather 
improves  than  injures  its  quality.  The  quantity  of  the  ore  is  ineshaustibie,  and, 
for  most  purposes,  its  quality  requires  no  improvement. 

The  area  of  the  Iron  Mountain  covers  an  extent  of  some  five  hundred  acres. 
It  rises  to  the  hight  of  two  hundred  and  sisty  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Its  whole  top  is  a  solid  mass  of  iron,  and  one  can  see  noth- 
ing but  iron  lumps  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  ore  of  this  mountain  is 
known  as  the  speoufar  oside,  and  usually  yields  some  sixty-eight  or  seventy  per 
cent  of  pure  iron,  and  so  free  from  injurious  substances  as  to  present  no  obstacle 
to  working  it  directly  into  blooms.  The  metal  is  so  excellent  that  much  of  it  is 
now  used  by  the  manufacturers  on  the  Ohio  River,  for  mixing  with  the  ore  found 
there.  There  are  in  operation  at  the  mount^n  three  blast  fumafles,  producing- 
from  seven  thousand  to  seven  thousand  five  hundred  tuns  of  metal  annually.  Be- 
sides this  immense  deposit  of  ore  above  the  surface,  a  shaft'snnk  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain  gives  fifteen  feet  of  clay  and  ore,  thirty  feet  of  white  sandstone, 
,  thirty-three  feet  of  blue  porphyry,  and  fifty-three  feet  of  pure  iron  ore.  This  bed 
of  mineral  would  be  immensely  valuable  if  there  was  none  above  the  surface. 
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"About  sis  miles  south  and  a  little  east  of  the  Iron  Mountain  are  deposits  of  ore 
no  less  rioh,  and  scarcely  Icbb  extensive.  These  are  chiefly  m  IMot  Knoh  ^nA 
Shepherd  Mountain.  The  Pilot  Knob  ore  ia  difi-erent  from  all  other  ore  of  the 
neishborhood,  both  in  appearance  and  in  composition.  It  is  of  finer  grain,  and 
more  compact,  and  breaka  with  a  ip-ay,  ateel-like  fraetare.  It  contains  from  ten  to 
twenty  per  ceni  of  silica,  which  renders  it  more  readily  fusible,  and  better  fatted 
for  some  purposes.  The  Knob  ia  a  Tery  striking  feature  m  the  landscape.  Rising 
almost  perpendicularly  Gto  hundred  and  eighty-one  feet  on  a  base  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sisty  acres,  and  ahnost  wholly  isolated,  it  has  long  served  aa  a  land-mark 
to  the  pioneers  of  Missouri.  Hence  its  name,  A  very  large  portion  ol  the  moun- 
tain is  pure  iron  It  ia  somewhat  difficult  to  estJmate  the  quantity  ol  the  ore,  on 
account  of  its  being  interstratified  with  slate.  The  rocks  about  the  base  of  the 
mountain  are  dark  gray,  silicious  and  slaty.  At  a  bight  of  three  hundred  feet 
they  ahow  more  traces  of  iron.  At  a  bight  of  four  hundred  and  forty-one  feet 
there  is  a  stratum  of  pure  ore,  from  nineteen  to  twenty-four  feet  thick.  Beneath 
and  above  this  are  beda  of  ore  mixed  with  the  silicious  rock^  It  is  estimated  that 
the  amount  of  ore  above  the  surface  is  not  less  than  13,872,773  tuna,  and  probably 
much  more.  Its  igneous  origin  is  not  certain,  but  probable :  and  hence  it  is  pcop^ 
hie  that  it  extends  downward  to  an  indefinite  extent,  according  to  the  well-founded 
theory  of  seologiats.  .,  ,         .    ^  t>.i  .  u-     l 

Shepherd  Mountain,  which  is  a  little  more  than  a  mile  south-west  of  Pilot  Knob, 
rises  to  a  bisht  of  660  feet  on  a  base  of  800  acres.  It  is  penetrated  with  veins  or 
dykes  of  ore,  running  in  different  directions,  but  mostly  vertical,  and  of  indehmhe 

^''Pr"  m  the  mine  which  ia  worked  at  about  500  feet  from  the  top  of  Pilot  Knob, 
the  ore  is  carried  in  cars  on  a  railway  running  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  on 
a  fearfully  steep  inclined  plane.  Upon  this  plane  we  climbed  laboriously  to  the 
mine  and  then  ascended  to  the  flagstaff,  firmly  fastened  among  the  rocka,  on  the 
topmost  peak,  which  are  so  well  worn  by  the  feet  of  strangers  that  they  present 
the  appearance  of  pure  wrought  iron,  which  is  hard  y  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  horae-shoes  and  knives  have  been  repeatedly  made  from  the  crude  ore, 
merely  by  hammering  „    „  „      „         ,    ,  ,<  ■  u  f 

When  we  state,  on  the  authority  of  Prof  Swallow,  that  there  is  enough  ore,  of 
the  very  best  quality,  within  a  few  miles  of  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron  Mountain,  above 
the  surface  of  the  valleys,  not  reckoning  the  vast  deposita  that  he  beneath  to  fur- 
nish one  million  tuns  par  annum  of  manufactured  iron  for  two  hundred  years, 
some  eatimate  may  be  formed  of  the  vast  advantages  that  must  accrue  to  Missouri 
from  the  possesaion  of  ao  rich  a  store  of  that  indispenaable  metal,  which,  grea^ter 
in  its  power  even  than  gold,  has  always  stood  pre-eminent  in  its  influence  on  the 
prosperity  of  nations,  seeming,  as  it  were,  to  communicate  to  those  who  own  and 
manufacture  it  some  of  its  own  hardy  and  sterling  qualities. 

The  mines  of  Elba,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  all  together  do  not  equal  these  peaka. 
The  substantial  wealth  of  England  and  Belgium  .s  drawn  fromtheir  mines,  but 
neither  of  them  possess  the  mineral  wealth,  the  iron,  lead,  coal,  tin  and  copper  of 
this  single  state. 

Gen.  Jamea  WilHnson^aa  bom  in  Maryland  about  the  year  1757,  was  educated 
to  medicine  entered  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  breveted  brigadier  gen- 
eral After  the  war  he  settled  in  Kentucky  in  commercial  business.  Again  en; 
tering  the  army,  he  had  command  of  the  United  States  forces  m  the  Mississippi 
valley  In  the  war  of  1812,  he  served  on  the  northern  frontier.  He  died  in  1825, 
aged  68,     He  published  "Memoirs  of  My  Own  Times,'   3  vols.  8vo,,  1816.^ 

Maior  Amos  Stoddard,  the  first  American  governor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  was 
bom  in  Woodbury,  Conn.,  and  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution  He  was  subse- 
qnenUy  clerk  of  tlie  supreme  court  in  Boston,  also  prachced  law  at  Hallowell. 
Maine  In  1799,  he  entered  the  army  as  captain  of  artillery.  About  the  year 
1804  he  waa  appointed  first  military  commandant  and  civil  governor  ol  Upper 
I  ouisiana,  his  headquarters  being  St.  Louis.  He  died  of  lockjaw  m  1813,  iruin  a 
^Kuund  received  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Meijre,  He  was  a  man  of  talent,  and  w:is  the 
author  of  Sketches  of  Louisiana,  a  valuable  work. 
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THE  TIMES 
THE      EEBELLIOlSr 

MISSOTJRI. 


At  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion  the  govern  or  8  of  all  the  border 
slave-states  were  secessionists  with  the  single  exception  of  Maryland. 
Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  professed  "neutrality;"  but  subsequent 
events  proved  them  to  have  been  rebels  in  disguise,  and  therefore 
especially  despicable  for  uniting  hypocrisy  to  their  treason.  Prom- 
inent among  these  was  Claiborne  F.  Jackson  of  Missouri,  whose  atro- 
cious policy  brought  upon  his  state  untold  miseries.  The  result  of 
the  presidential  campaign  was  no  sooner  known  than  he  and  his 
accomplices  in  crime  began  thoir  attempt  to  take  the  state  out  of 
the  union.  What  rendered  this  conduct  the  more  nefarious  was  the 
knowledge,  on  the  part  of  Jackson,  that  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple were  opposed  to  uniting  their  fortunes  with  the  Southern  confed- 
eracy. In  a  letter  to  Judge  Walker  he  says,  "  I  have  been,  from  the 
beginning  in  fevor  of  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  Southern 
States,  but  the  majority  of  the  people  have  differed  from  me,"  And 
yet,  with  this  knowledge,  he  plunged  his  state  into  the  whirlpool  of 
treason  and  blood. 

In  January,  1861,  the  state  legislature  passed  an  act  calling  a  con- 
vention, and  providing  for  the  election  of  delegates.  Contrary  to  the 
expectation  of  the  leaders,  who  had  used  every  art  to  carry  out  their 
designs,  the  convention  proved  to  be  a  loyal  body. 

Determined  not  to  be  foiled,  the  rebel  leaders  began  to  raise  troops, 
which  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  governor.  Preparations 
were  also  made  to  seize  the  arsenals  and  all  other  public  property  be- 
fore the  new  president  shouid  be  inaugurated  In  all  these  movements 
the  governor  was  the  most  active  spirit.  He  even  entered  into  cor- 
respondence with  the  secession  leaders  in  other  states,  and  pledged 
Missouri  to  the  cause  upon  which  they  had  entered. 

When  the  president  called  for  troops,  his  act  was  denounced  by 
Jackson  in  terms  violent  and  abusive ;  and  be  called  the  legislature 
together  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  placing  the  state  on  a  war 
footing. 

The  action  of  this  body  was  not  waited  for,  and  on  the  20th  of 
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April  the  enemies  of  the  government  seized  upon  the  arsenal  at  Lib- 
erty, near  the  state  line,  and  laid  their  plans  for  obtaining  the  posses- 
sion of  a  mnch  more  important  one  located  at  St.  Lonis.  In  this, 
however,  they  were  ibiled  by  the  activity  and  energy  of  Capt.  Stokes, 
of  the  United  States  army,  who  succeeded  in  removing  an  immense 
amount  of  the  material  of  war  into  the  State  of  Illinois,  which  doubt- 
less would  soon  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  secessionists  and 
greatly  aided  their  cause. 

Capture  of  Camp  Jackson. — Early  in  Maj,  Governor  Jackson  ordered  out  the 
militia  of  the  state  to  go  into  camps  in  their  several  districts,  ostensibl;  to  obtain 
instruction  in  military  drill,  but  in  realitj  to  precipitate  the  state  inlfl  seceasiiin.  - 
The  JegisJatiire,  at  the  same  period,  passed  what  was  termed  the  "  Military  Bill," 
which  was,  in  the  language  of  General  Harney,  "an  indirect  secession  ordinance, 
ignoring  even  the  forms  resorted  to  by  other  states."  This  bill  gave  the  governor 
despotic  power;  three  million  of  dollars  were  to  be  placed  in  hia  hands;  author- 
ity  was  given  him  to  draw  for  soldiers  as  long  aa  there  was  a  man  left  unarmed, 
and  to  question  the  justness  of  his  conduct  was  to  incur  the  death  penalty.  Every 
soldier  was  required  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Missouri. 

At  Linden's  grove,  in  the  outstirts  of  Bt.  Louis,  a  camp  was  formed,  called 
Camp  Jackson.  The  principal  avenues  were  named  Beauregard,  Davis,  etc.,  and 
a  quantity  of  arms,  shot,  and  shell,  stolen  from  the  U.  8.  arsenal  at  Baton  Kouge, 
was  received  there,  which  had  come  up  .the  river  in  boias  marked  "  Marble,'' 
"Nails,"  and  "Collin's  Asas,"  A  secession  flag  was  displayed;  the  troops  were 
constantly  cheering  for  Jeffi  Davis  and  the  Southern  Confederacy;  prominent 
union  men  visiting  the  camp  were  insulted  and  hailed  as  federal  spies.  It  was  a 
secession  camp  and  nothing  else.  In  all  it  contained  about  1000  men,  under  Gen- 
eral D.  M.  Frost 

On  the  6th  of  May  the  police  commissioners  of  St  Louis  insolently  demanded 
of  Captain  Nathaniel  Lyon,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  arsenal,  Chat  he  should 
remove  the  United  States  troops  from  all  places  and  buildings  occupied  by  them 
outside  of  the  arsenal,  on  the  ground  that  the  United  States  government  bad  no 
right  to  occupy  or  touch  (he  soil  of  the  sovereign  State  of  Missouri. 

Captain  Lyon,  on  his  own  responsibility,  on  the  10th  summoned  the  home  guard 
of  the  city  (composed  largely  of  Germans,)  whom  ha  had  provided  with  arms  at 
the  arsenal,  to  assemble  at  their  diflerent  posts,  at  noon,  for  an  unknown  service. 
At  two  o'clock  the  whole  town  was  greatly  agitated  by  the  tidings  that  some  7000 
men,  with  20  pieces  of  artillery,  under  Captain  Lyon,  ware  marching  up  Market 
street  for  Camp  Jackson.  On  their  arrival  they  rapidly  surrounded  it,  plantinit 
batteries  upon  all  the  commanding  bights. 

Upon  learning  of  their  approach,  General  Frost  sent  a  note  to  Captain  Lyon, 
disowning  any  disloyal  intentions  on  their  part ;  that  they  had  simply  gathered  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  state  for  instruction.  Captain  Lyon  refused  to  re- 
oeive  this  communication,  and  dispatched  one  to  General  Frost  demanding  his 
unconditional  surrender  within  "one  half  hour's  time.''  The  demand  was  agreed 
to,  and  they,  to  the  number  of  800,  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  marched  to  the 
arsenal  and  for  the  time,  held  there  under  guard,  excepting  those  who  were  will- 
ing to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  of  these  Uiere  were  less  than  a  dozen.  On  the 
return  of  tha  troop'  to  the  city,  they  were  not  only  taunted  and  spit  upon  by  the 
mob  but  revolvers  were  dischai^ed  at  them,  when  the  former  turned  and  fired 
into  the  crowd,  wounding  and  killing  twenty-two  persona,  mostly  ii 


The  energetic  measures  of  Captain  Lyon  for  the  time  awed  the  secession  spirit 
of  the  City  and  vii,inity ;  and  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  of 
volunteers  and  given  command  of  the  union  forces  in  Missouri. 

Skiimish  at  Soonev&le.~lJmon  men,  of  all  parties  throughout  the  state,  at  this 
period  began  to  be  proscribed  and  driven  from  their  homes.  Governor  Jackson, 
who  with  General  Sterling  Price,  had  assembled  a  large  force  of  State  troops,  at 
the  capital,  Jefferson  City,  learned  that  General  Lyon  was  on  his  way  to  attack 
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bim,  OQ  the  15th  of  June  fled  with  bis  foroes  to  llounville,  fortj  miles  aliove,  butn- 
iag,  as  Che;  weat,  the  railroad  bridjiies  on  Che  riiutu.  Thither  iieneral  l^von, 
with  :iOOO  men,  pursued  and  defeated  them  iii  a  slijihc  skirmish,  in  which  they 
broke  ranks  and  in^Ioriou»ly  fled.  Lyon  ti>ok  their  ramp  equipage  and  a  large 
number  of  prisoners,  man;  of  whom  being  ul'  immature  age,  ''misguided  youths, 
led  aatraj  by  ingeniously  devised  frauds  of  designing  leaders,"  he  Jiberuted  on 
oondition  that  they  should  not  serve  against  the  United  (States.  "But  itut,  as  iti 
the  affair  of  Camp  Jaokson,  this  eleoiency  should  be  mi»u<inHtrued,  he  guve  warn- 
ing that  tlie  government  would  not  always  be  expected  to  indulge  in  it  to  the  vi'Ui- 
promise  of  its  evident  welfare." 

Action  near  Carthage. — In  the  beginninir  of  July  General  Lyon  left  Boonville 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  in  the  south-western  porticm  of  tlie  state.  On  tlie  5th 
Colonel  Franz  Sigel  had  a  brilliant  fight  with  the  enemy  in  the  vicinity  of  Car- 
thage, he  having  been  sent  into  that  section  of  country  just  after  the  affair  at 
Booneville.  Bill's  troops  consisted  of  1200  men,  being  parts  of  the  two  infantry 
regimenta  of  Sigel  and  Solomon,  and  two  batteries  of  artillery.  The  rebels,  under 
Generals  Parsons  and  Uains,  numbered  51)00  men,  ineluding  two  regiments  of 
cavalry  any  Hve  pieces  of  artillery.  Early  in  (he  miirnmg  »igel  mwrthed  irom 
bis  camp  just  south-east  of  Carthage,  and  nine  miles  north  of  that  place  luund 
the  enemy,  at  half  past  nine  o'clock,  dr^iwn  up  in  line  ol  battle  on  elevated 
ground  of  a  pruirie,  just  beyond  Dry  Kiiri  (.'r.-ek.  By  moat  wkilltul  mineavep- 
ing  Sigel  defeated  theiii  and  continued  bin  retreat  with  but  inslgnihcant  loss— 
the  enemy  suffering  severely. 

Early  in  July  Geneval  Fremont  was  appointed  to  the  commind  of 
the  Western  Department,  and  made  hia  headquart^ra  at  &t.  Loins. 
His  arrival  was  ut  the  season  of  gloom  and  despondency  consequent 
upon  the  defeat  at  ilanassas.  Of  the  new  levies  of  federal  troops  few 
were_  in  the  field  :  the  term  of  enlistment  of  the  three-months'  men 
was  ^ust  expiring,  while  50,000  rehel  soldiers  were  on  the  soathern 
frontier.  General  Pope  was  in  north  Misaonri  with  nearly  all  the  dis- 
posable force,  and  Lyon  was  at  Springfield  with  an  army  of  less  than 
6000  men,  threatened  by  an  enemy  nearly  four  times  hia  own  number. 
There  waa  danger,  also,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  where  General  Pil- 
low, from  New  Madrid,  was  threatening  General  Prentiss  and  his  small 
force,  at  Cairo.  Unable  to  reinforce  General  Lyon,  that  gallant  officer 
made  the  best  possible  use  of  the  small  force  at  his  disposal.  On  the 
1st  of  August,  learning  that  the  enemy,  under  McOulloch  and  Price 
were  advancing  upon  him,  he  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  the  next 
day  had  a  severe  skirmish  at  Dug  Spring,  the  enemy  suffering  from  a 
very  successful  charge  of  the  United  States  cavalry.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  engagement,  on  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  in 
which  Lyon  lost  hia  life  in  a  noble  but  unequal  atruggle. 

Battle  of  Wilsm's  O-eefc.— The  rebels,  under  Ben  MoCullocb  were  from  20,000 
to  25,000  in  number,  the  union  forces  under  Lyon,  less  than  600a  The  union 
general,  having  learned  that  the  enemy  was  meditating  an  attack,  determined  to 
become  the  attacking  party,  as  that  plan  promised  the  greatest  success.  Accord- 
ing, on  Friday  evening,  August  9th,  General  Lyon  set  out  ftom  Springfield,  nith 
the  intention  of  falling  upon  the  enemy  opit  nrnming  at  daylight  His  little 
army  was  divided  into  two  columns :  one  of  3700  men,  under  his  own  eommarid  ; 
■  the  other  of  1500,  under  Colonel  Bigel,  who  had  orders  to  attack  the  enemy  at  a 
point  three  miles  distant  from  that  to  be  assailed  by  the  main  column. 

The  result  is  (old,  in  a  few  lines,  by  one  who  was,  at  the  time,  within  the  south- 
ern lines,  and  who  wrote  from  his  own  knowledge  and  from  information  received 
from  those  who  took  a  part  in  the  eonfliet.  He  says:  "Notwithstanding  McCul- 
loch's  reputation  ns  a  wriry  and  watobfai  chief,  bis  army,  outnumbering  the  enemy 
three  or  four  to  one,  was  cosipletsly  surprised.     Indeed,  so  silent  was  the  march. 
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80  perfect  the  plim  of  attack,  th.it  the  first  noiioe  they  had  of  the  enemy's  pres- 
ence was  the  shot  and  shell  from  the  batteries  of  Totten  and  Sigel  falling  into  the 
verv  heart  of  their  uamp.  The  federal  accounts  claim  that  success  would  not  have 
been  doubtful  had  the  gallant  Lyon  lived  half  an  hour  lunger.  But  the  panic  that 
prevailed  among  the  rebels,  and  bow  rery  nearly  the  field  was  lost,  could  only  be 
told  by  those  whose  reports  have  never  seen  the  light  7  have  heard  persons  who 
were  upon  the  field  say  that,  mimy  were  still  asleep,  many  preparing  breakfast,  and 
others  eating,  when  the  enemy's  artillery  opened  upon  them.  Many  fled  at  the  first 
alarm ;  but  a  large  army  still  remaineii.  The  contest  was  long  and  doubtful,  till 
Lyon,  bravely  leading  a  charge  in  person,  fell.  The  union  forces  then  withdrew, 
under  the  command  of  Major  S.  D.  Sturgis.  The  movement  of  Sii;el,  in  the  end, 
proved  unsuocessfuL  He  was  compelled  txt  retire  with  the  loss  of  nearly  all  bis 
artillery."  , 

The  official  report  of  our  loss  was  1235.  The  1st  Kansas  and  1st  Missouri,  each 
lost  about  half  of  their  entire  number.  The  rebels  reported  their  loss  at  1738. 
Sturgis,  in  his  report,  thought  it  "  probably  would  reach  30U0  " 

The  result  of  the  battle  made  it  necessary  for  the  remnaEt  of 
Lyon's  army  to  retreat,  which  was  effected  ingood  order,  under  Sigel, 
upon  whom  the  command  now  devolved.  Hundreds  of  citizens  ac- 
companied the  army;  and  south-western  Missouri  was  overrun  and 
devastated  by  the  rebels. 

The  Siege  of  LeMngton— On  Wednesday  the  11th  of  September,  a  force  of 
2640  union  soldiers  were  in  Lexington,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Jas.  B. 
Mulligan,  (a  young  lawyer  of  Chicago,  of  Irish  parentage),  when  the  advance  of 
the  enemy  approached  the  town,  which  in  a  few  days  was  increased  to  30,000 
men,  under  General  Sterling  Price.  In  the  mean  while  our  troops  had  built  en- 
trenchments around  their  camp,  inclosing  some  fifteen  acres,  inoludmg  within  its 
limits  the  college  buildings.  Price  invested  the  worts  on  the  12th,  but  no  direct 
assault  was  made  until  the  18th,  The  little  band  heroically  held  his  large  army  at 
bay ;  but  ail  access  to  the  river  being  out  off  they  suffered  intensely  for  water,  and 
it  was  not  until  their  provisions  were  exhausted  and  nearly  the  last  cartridge 
fired  that  they  surrendered. 

General  Price  obtained  considerable  eclat  by  a  stratagem  he  used  in  approacb- 
inif  the  union  lines.  He  made  a  moviible  breastwork  of  hempen  bales  of  some 
twenty  rods  in  length,  behind  the  cover  of  which  his  men,  as  they  rolled  them 
ahead,  advanced  in  security  close  up  to  the  union  works.  He  was  not  a  rebel  at 
heart;  but  he  had,  against  his  better  nature,  been  seduced  into  treason.  After 
the  surrender  he  chided  one  of  his  men  for  indignities  ofl'ered  t«  the  union  Bag, 
oloaing  his  rebuke  with  the  espreasion,  "  1  yet  love  that  pm" 

Price  was  endeared  lo  the  people  of  Missouri  by  generous  and  noble  personal 
trails;  and,  when  he  aided  with  the  rebel  cause,  these  qualities,  by  their  influ- 
encing others  into  error,  were  productive  of  greater  evil  than  could  have  been  in 
the  power  of  any  mere  villdn  with  superior  intellectual  force  to  have  inflicted. 

Battle  of  Belmont.— Belmont  is  a  point  on  the  Mississippi  river, 
nearly  opposite  Columbus,  Ky.  It  is  about  twenty  miles  below  Cairo, 
and  was  the  scene  of  one  General  Grant's  first  battles.  His  whole 
force  in  this  battle,  which  took  place  on  the  7th  of  November,  1861, 
was  2850.  He  lost  507  men ;  the  rebels  966,  beside  their  entire  en- 
campment with  valuable  stores.  The  following  account  is  given  by 
one  present. 

Landing  two  and  half  miles  above  Belmont,  it  waa  two  hours  before  we  had 
disposed  our  men  in  line  of  battle  to  engage  the  enemy;  thus  giving  them  full 
time  for  preparation,  and  to  come  oat  and  meet  us,  when  the  engagement  soon  be- 
came general.  Although  the  enemy  were  two  to  our  one  we  never  falterefl,  hut 
drove  them  from  one  stronghold  to  another,  until  we  were  told  h>  charge  the  bat- 
teries. The  enthusiasm  of  our  men,  on  receiving  this  order,  beggars  description ; 
some  threw  off  their  coats,  all  whooped  and  yelled,  and  each  man  went  to  work  as 
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though  the  taking;  yf  the  batteries  dependoil  on  his  own  exertions;  tliey  leitped 
like  ciitfl,  from  Iti^r  to  log,  and  from  brush  to  brush,  sometimes  running,  somelinn'S 
crawling,  never  waverinR  until  thej  had  tuken  the  enemy's  last  gua  Our  buys 
drove  them  through  their  ecosmpment,  and  down  the  river  bank,  taking  their 
tents,  stores,  and  bagga^. 

Our  men  and  officers  were  so  elated  with  th air  victory,  that  thej  went  round  shii- 
king  hands  and  congratulating  one  another  on  the  result,  and  General  Grant's 
order  to  fall  into  line  and  retire  to  their  transporta  was  not  executed  as  rapidly  us 
it  should  have  been,  and  some  half  an  hour  was  t'onsumed  in  these  manifestutions, 
until  the  enemy  had  outflanked  us,  by  landing  the  rebel  genera],  Cheatham's  bri- 
gade—fresh troops  from  Columbus— between  us  and  uur  transports.  This  move- 
ment was  concealed  from  us  bj  the  bend  of  the  river.  No  alternative  was  lellt 
but  to  fight  it  out,  and  cut  our  way  through  the  serried  columns.  The  order  to 
march  was  given,  and,  although  our  troops  had  had  aii  hours  of  hard  fighting 
thej  did  not  appear  weary,  but  attacked  the  enemy  with  renewed  vigor  and  drove 
him  back,  and  cut  their  way  through  hia  ranks  w  our  transports.  Beaten  again, 
the  enemy  planted  their  new,  fresh  artillery,  supported  by  infantry,  in  a  eornfield 
just  above  our  transports,  with  the  intenli.m  ol'  sinklnK  them,  when  we  started 
up  the  river,  and  of  bagaing  the  entire  army;  but  thankn  to  the  gunboats,  Les- 
ington  and  Tyler,  and  their  experienced  gunners,  they  saved  us  from  a  terrible 
and  certain  doom;  they  look  up  a  position  between  uh  and  the  enemy,  and  opened 
their  gnna  upon  them,  letting  slip  a  whole  broadside  at  once.  This  movement 
was  performed  so  quick  that  the  rebel  guns  were  silenced  as  soon  as  they  opened. 
The  first  shot  from  the  gunboats  was  a  oannist^r-shot,  and  it  made  a  perfect  lane 
through  the  enemy's  ranks.  Defeated  in  this— their  third  monemeii*— the  enemy's 
infantry  broke  for  our  transports,  and  as  we  pushed  from  shore  they  fired  upon 
us  until  we  got  out  of  range,  their  bullets  eominji;  on  our  transports  "  lAe  hail 
upon  a  meeting  house,"  but  they  did  but  little  execution. 

Price,  after  the  fall  of  Lexin^n,  finding  himself  unable  to  hold  it, 
retreated  to  the  south-west,  with  Fremont  in  purauit.  Many  inci- 
dents of  interest  took  plaee,  which  have  become  obscure  in  conse- 
quence of  the  more  briluant  occurrences  of  a  war  abounding  in  splen- 
did exploits.  But  the  femous  charge  of  Fremont's  body-guara,  at 
Springfield,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1861,  remains  memorable.  It  is 
thrillingly  described  by  a  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly: 

Among  the  foreign  offioers  wbom  the  famous  General  Fremont  drew  around 
him  was  Charles  Zngonyi— a  Hungarian  refugee,  but  long  a  resident  of  this 
country.  In  his  bovhood,  Zagonyi  had  plunged'into  the  passionate,  but  unavaih 
ing  struggle  which  Hungary  made  for  her  liberty. 

General  Fremont  welcomed  Zagonyi  cordially,  and  authorized  him  to  recruit  a 
company  of  horse,  to  act  as  his  body-guard.  Zagonyi  was  moat  scrupulous  in  his 
selection ;  but  so  ardent  was  the  doBire  to  nerve  under  the  eye  and  near  the  pei^ 
son  of  the  general,  that  in  five  days  after  the  lists  were  opened  two  full  companies 
were  enlisted.  Soon  after  a  whole  company,  composed  of  the  very  flower  of  Ken- 
tucky, tendered  its  services,  and  requested  to  be  added  to  the  guard.  Zagonyi 
Vfas  stiil  overwhelmed  with  anpiications,  and  he  obtained  permission  to  re- 
cruit a  fourth  company.  The  tourth  company,  however,  did  not  go  with  us  into 
the  field.  The  men  were  clad  in  blue  jackets,  trowsers,  and  caps.  They  were 
armed  with  light  German  sabers,  the  best  that  at  tl      tm  Id  b    p  d       d 

revolvers ;  besides  which,  the  first  company  carr    d        b  Ihw       m       td 

upon  bay  horses,  carefully  chosen  from  the  gove     m     t   tab!        Za^     y   hdb 
little  time  to  instruct  his  reoruita;  but  in  lees  th  m      h  &  m  th        m 

ment  of  the  enlistment  the  body-guard  waa  aw  ild       ph     d       dm    t    ffi        t 
corps  of  cavalry.     The  officers  were  all  America  pt  th      —         H  II     d 

and  two  Hungarians,  Zagonyi  and  Lieutenant  M  J  th     y    wh       m   toth    U    td 
Stales  during  his  boyhood. 

On  the  prairie,  near  the  town,  at  the  edge  of  h  w  dl  d  wh  h  I  k  w 
his  wily  foe  lay  hidden,  Zagonyi  halted  his  comm     d      H      p        d     1         th 
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lina  With  eaaer  clanoe  lie  siiaitnod  each  horse  nt"i  rider  To  hia  iifficerB  he  pwe 
the  simple  order,  "Follow  me!  dniigldol"  and  tLeii  rirawi"!.' up  ii.  Iront  of  hia 
men,  miti  a  Toioe  tremulooa  ami  shrill  with  emoti^t),  he  ■•]i(ikB  : 

"  Fellow-Soldiebs,  Comhaiiks,  Bbotbers  !— This  is  ji.nr  fitat  batile.  For  our  three  hun- 
dred the  enemy  are  t«(>  thousand.  If  any  of  you  are  »ick,  or  tired  hyil.e  lonR  mareli,  ..r 
if  any  think  the  number  is  to  great,  now  is  Ihe  time  lo  rnrn  baek."  He  paueed  ;  no  one 
■  as  fick  or  tired.  "  We  must  not  retreat.  Our  honor  and  the  honor  of  onr  general  and 
our  counlry  tell  as  to  eo  on  I  will  lead  yon.  We  have  heen  called  holiday  soldiers  for 
the  pavements  of  St.  Loois  ;  to-day  we  will  show  that  we  ai-e  soldiers  for  the  bottle. 
Yourwatebword  shall  he,  '  The  Union  and  Fremonll'     Draw  saberi     By  the  right  flank— 

Bright  swords  flashed  in  the  suoBhine,  a  passionate  shout  burst  from  every  lip, 
and,  with  one  accord,  the  trot  passing  into  a  gallop,  the  compact  column  swept  on 
lo  it»  deadly  purpose.  Most  of  them  were  boys.  A  few  weeka  before  they  had 
left  their  homes.  Those  who  were  cool  enoujjh  to  note  it  say  that  ruddy  chei>ks 
grew  pale,  and  fiery  eyes  were  dimmed  with  tears.  Who  shall  tell  what  thoughts, 
what  vifliona  of  peaceful  cottages  oestiing  among  the  groves  of  Kentuclty  or  shi- 
ning upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  th.e  Illinois,  what  sad  reoolleotioos  of  tearful 
farewells  of  tender,  loving  faces,  filled  their  minds  during  these  fearful  moments 
of  sunpenee?  No  word  was  spoken.  With  lips  compressed,  firmly  clenching  their 
sword-hilts,  with  quick  tramp  of  hoofs  and  clank  of  steel,  honor  leading  and  glory 
awaiting  them,  the  young  soldiers  flew  forward,  each  bravB  rider  and  each  strain- 
ing steed  of  one  huge  creature,  enormous,  terrible,  irresistible. 
'"T  were  worth  ten  years  of  peaoeful  life. 
One  glanoe  at  their  array." 
They  pass  the  fair  ground.  They  are  at  the  corner  of  the  lane  where  the  wood 
begins  It  runs  close  to  the  fence  on  their  left  for  a  hundred  yards,  and  beyond 
it  fliey  see  white  tents  Rleaining  They  are  half  way  past  the  forest,  when,  sharp 
and  loud,  a  voilej  of  musketry  bi.retK  upon  the  head  of  the  column ;  horses  stag- 
aer.  riders  reel  and  fall,  but  the  troop  presses  forward  undismayed,  ihe  farther 
wrner  of  the  road  is  reached,  and  ZaKonyi  beholds  the  terrible  array.  Amazed, 
he  involuntarily  checks  his  horse.  The  rebels  are  not  surprised.  I  here,  to  hia 
left,  they  stood  crowning  the  hiirht,  foot  and  horse,  ready  to  infjnlt  him.  if  he 
should  be  rash  enough  to  go  on.  The  road  lie  is  following  declines  rapidly.  There 
is  but  one  thing  to  do— run  the  gauntlet,  gain  the  cover  of  the  hill,  and  charge  up 
the  steep.  These  thoughts  pass  quicker  then  they  can  be  told.  He  waves  his  sa- 
ber over  his  head,  and  shouting,  -  Forward  I  follow  rael  quick  IrotI  gallop  1  he 
dashes  headlong  down  the  stony  road.  The  first  company  and  most  of  the  seoonfl 
follow.  From  the  left  a  thousand  muzzles  belch  forth  a  hissing  flood  of  bullets ; 
the  poor  fellows  clutch  wildlv  at  the  air  and  fall  from  their  snddles,  and  maddened 
horses  throw  themselves  against  the  fences.  Their  speed  is  not  tor  an  instant 
cheeked;  farther  down  the  hill  they  fly,  like  wasps  driven  by  the  leaden  storm 
Sharp  volleys  pour  out  of  the  underbrush  at  the  left,  clearing  wide  gaps  through 
their  ranks.  They  leap  the  brook,  take  down  the  fence,  and  draw  up  under  the 
shelter  of  the  hill  Zagonvi  looked  around  him.  and  to  his  horror  sees  that  onlj; 
a  fourth  of  his  men  are  with  him.  He  cries,  "They  do  not  come-wo  are  lost! 
and  frantically  waves  his  saber,  .  r        j. 

Be  had  not  long  to  wait  The  delay  of  the  rest  of  the  guard  was  not  from  hes- 
itation When  Captain  Foley  reached  the  lower  corner  of  the  wood,  and  saw  the 
enemy's  line  he  thought  a  flank  attack  might  be  advantageously  made.  He  or- 
dered  some  of  his  men  to  dismount  and  take  down  the  fence  This  was  done 
under  a  severe  Are.  Several  men  fell,  and  he  found  the  wood  so  dense  that  it 
could  not  be  penetrated.  Looking  down  the  hill,  he  saw  the  Bash  of  Aagonyi  s 
-  saber  and  at  once  gave  the  order,  "  Forward  I  "  At  the  same  time,  l.ieutenant 
Kennedy,  a  stalwart  Kentuckian,  shouted,  "Come  on,  boys!  remember  old  Ken- 
tuekv  !  '^  and  the  third  company  of  the  guard,  fire  on  every  side  of  them—lrom  oe- 
hind"  trees,  from  under  the  fences— with  thundering  strides  and  loud  cheers, 
poured  down  the  slope  and  rushed  to  the  side  of  Zngonyi,  They  have  lost  sev- 
enty dead  and  wounded  men,  and  the  carcases  of  horses  are  strewn  along  the  lane, 
Kennedy  is  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  lies  upon  the   stones,  his  faitliiul  charger 
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standing  motionless  beside  him.  LieutennDt  Goff  received  a  wound  In  the  t]ii<!;li ; 
he  kept  his  seat,  and  cried  out,  "The  devils  have  hit  me,  bui  1  will  givu  it  tr> 
Uieui  yet  I" 

The  guard  is  formed  under  the  shelter  of  the  hill.  In  front,  with  a  gentle  in- 
clination, rises  a  graee;  slope  broken  b;  occasional  tres  stumps.  A  line  i>t  tin' 
upon  the  summit  marks  the  position  of  the  rebel  infanlrv,  and  nearer  and  on  che 
top  of  a  lower  eminence  to  the  right  stand  their  horse,  dp  to  this  time  no  guards- 
man has  struck  a  blow,  but  blue  coats  and  baj  horses  lie  thick  along  the  lii<iiidy 
lane.  Their  time  has  come.  Lieutenant  Maythenji,  with  thirty  men,  is  ordfred 
to  attack  the  cavalry.  With  sabers  flashing  over  their  heads,  the  little  band  of 
heroes  spring  toward  their  tremendous  foe.  Bight  upon  the  center  they  chaiite. 
The  dense  mass  opens,  the  blue  coata  force  their  way  in,  and  the  whole  reliel 
squadron  scatter  in  disgraceful  flight  through  the  cornfields  in  the  rear.  The  bays 
follow  them,  sabering  the  fugitives.  Days  aller,  the  enemy's  horsea  lay  thick 
among  the  uncut  corn. 

Zagonji  holds  his  main  body  until  Majthenyi  disappears  in  the  eloud  of  ri'bel 
cavalry;  then  his  voice  rises  through  the  air — "In  open  order — charge!"  The 
line  opens  out  l«  give  play  to  the  sword-arm.  Steeds  respond  to  the  ardor  of  tiieir 
riders,  and,  quick  as  thought,  with  thrilling  cheers,  the  noble  hearts  rush  into  the 
leaden  torrent  which  pours  down  the  incline.  With  unabated  fire  the  giillHiit  fel- 
lows press  through.  Their  fierce  onset  is  not  even  checked.  The  foe  do  not  wait 
for  thorn— they  waver,  break,  and  fly.  The  guardsmen  press  into  the  niidat  of 
the  rout,  and  their  fast  falling  swords  work  a  terrible  revenge.  Some  of  the  bold- 
est of  the  southrons  retreat  into  the  woods,  end  continue  a  murderous  lire  from 
behind  trees  and  thickets.  Seven  guard  horses  fall  on  a  space  not  more  than 
twenty  feet  square.  As  his  steed  sinks  under  him,  one  of  the  ofBccra  is  naught 
around  the  shoulders  by  a  grape-vine,  and  hangs  dangling  in  the  air  until  he  is 
cut  down  by  his  friends. 

The  rebel  foot  are  flying  in  furious  haate  from  the  field.  Some  take  refugo  in 
the  fair-ground,  some  hurry  into  the  cornfield,  but  the  greater  part  run  along  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  swarm  over  the  fence  into  the  road,  and  hasten  to  the  village. 
The  guardsmen  follow.  Zagonyi  leads  them.  Over  the  loudest  roar  of  battle 
rings  his  clarion  voice — "  Come  on,  old  Kentuck  I  I'm  with  you  I "  And  the  flash 
of  his  Bword-blade  tells  his  men  where  to  go.  As  he  approaches  a  barn  a  man 
steps  from  behind  the  door  and  lowers  his  rifle;  but  before  he  had  reached  the 
lovel,  Zagonyi's  saber-point  descended  upon  his  head,  and  his  life-blood  leaps  to 
the  very  top  of  the  huge  barn-door. 

The  conflict  now  rages  through  the  village — in  the  public  square  and  along  the 
street  Up  and  down  the  guard  ride  in  squads  of  three  or  four,  and,  wherever 
they  see  a  group  of  the  enemy,  charge  upon  and  scatter  them,  it  is  hand  to  hand. 
No  one  but  has  a  share  in  the  fray. 

There  was  at  least  one  soldier  in  the  southern  ranks.  A  voung  officer,  superbly 
monnted,  charged  alone  upon  a  largo  body  of  the  guard.  He  passed  through  the 
line  unscathed,  killing  one  man.  He  wheels,  charges  back,  and  again  breaks 
through,  killing  another  man,  A  third  time  he  rushes  upon  the  union  line,  a 
score  of  saber-points  confront  him,  but  he  pushes  on  until  he  reaches  Zagonyi — 
he  presses  hie  pistol  so  close  to  the  major's  side  that  he  feels  it  and  draws  convul- 
sively back,  the  bullet  passes  through  the  front  of  Zagoni's  coat,  who  at  the  same 
instant  runs  the  daring  rebel  through  the  body ;  he  falis,  and  the  men,  thinking 
their  commander  hurt,  kill  him  with  a  half  doien  wounds. 

"  He  was  a  brave  man,"  said  Zagonyi  afterward,  "  and  I  did  wish  to  make  him 
prisoner." 

Meanwhile  it  has  grown  dark-  The  foe  has  left  the  village,  and  the  battle  has 
ceased.  The  assembly  is  sounded,  and  the  guard  gathers  in  the  plaaa.  Kot  more 
than  eighty  mounted  men  appear;  the  rest  are  killed,  wounded,  or  unhorsed.  At 
this  time  one  of  the  most  characteristic  incidents  of  the  affair  took  place. 

Just  before  the  charge,  Zagoni  directed  one  of  his  buglers,  a  Frenchman,  to 
sound  a  signal.  The  bugler  did  not  seem  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  order,  but 
darted  after  Lieutenant  Maythenyi.  A  few  moments  afterward  he  was  observed 
in  another  part  of  the  field  busily  pursuing  Ihe  flying  infantry.     His  active  form 
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waa  always  seen  in  the  thickest  of  tlie  fight.  When  the  line  wan  tormed  in  lie 
plHia,  Zagonyi  noticed  the  bugler,  and  iifiproaohing  him  said,  '■  In  tlie  iiiidsr  of 
the  battle  jou  disobejed  my  order.  You  are  unworthy  to  be  a  member  of  tlie 
guard.  I  dismiss  you."  The  bugler  showed  iiis  bugle  to  his  indignant  p.iiii- 
mander— the  mouth-piece  of  the  insttumeot  was  shut  nway.  He  eaid,  "Tlie 
mouth  waa  shoot  off!  I  could  not  bugle  m  mon  bugle,  and  bo  I  bugle  yiz  uion  pis- 
tol and  saber."    It  is  unneoessary  to  add  the  brave  Frenchman  was  not  dismissed. 

J  must  not  forget  to  mention  Sergeant  Hunter  of  the  Kentucky  company.  His 
soldierly  flscure  never  foiled  to  attract  the  eye  in  the  ranks  of  the  guard.  He  bad 
served  in  the  regular  cavaliy  I  and  the  bodj-^ard  had  profited  greatly  from  his 
skill  as  a  drill-master.  He  lost  three  horses  m  the  fight  As  -^oon  as  one  was 
killed  he  oanjtht  another  from  the  rebels :  the  tliird  horse  taken  in  this  may  he 
rode  into  St  Louis, 

The  sergeant  slew  five  men.  "I  won't  speak  of  those  that  I  shot,  said  he, 
"another  may  have  hit  them;  but  these  I  touched  with  my  saber  1  am  sure  of,  be- 
cause T  felt  them."  .  , 

At  the  beginning  of  the  charge,  he  eaine  to  the  extreme  right  and  took  position 
next  to  Zagonyi,  whom  he  followed  closely  through  the  battle.    The  major,  seeing 

/pith  your  company  on 

"  I  kind  o'  wanted  to  be  in  the  front,"  waa  the  answer. 

"  What  could  1  say  to  such  a  man  ?  "  exclaimed  Zagonyi,  speaking  of  the  mat 
ter  afterward. 

There  waa  hardly  a  horse  or  rider  among  the  survivors  that  did  not  bring  away 
some  mark  of  the  frav.  1  saw  one  animal  with  no  less  than  seven  wounds— none 
of  them  serious.  Scabbards  were  bent,  clothes  and  caps  pierced,  pistols  injured. 
]  saw  one  pistol  from  which  the  sight  had  been  cut  as  neatly  as  it  could  have  been 
done  by  machinery.  A  piece  of  board  a  few  inches  long  was  cut  from  a  fence  on 
the  field,  in  which  there  were  thirty-one  shot  holes. 

It  was  now  nine  o'clock.  The  wounded  had  been  carried  to  the  hospital.  The 
dismounted  troopers  had  been  placed  in  charge  of  them— in  the  double  capacity 
of  nurses  and  guards.  Zagonyi  expected  the  foe  (o  return  every  minute.  It 
seemed  like  madness  to  try  and  hold  the  town  with  his  small  force,  exhausted  by 
the  long  march  and  desperate  fight.  He  therefore  left  Springfield,  and  retired,  be- 
fore morning,  twenty-five  miles  on  the  Bolivar  road. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy,  was  116  killed.  The  number  of  wounded  could  not  be 
ascertained.  After  the  conflict  had  drifted  away  from  the  hill-side,  some  of  the 
foe  had  returned  to  the  field,  taken  away  their  wounded  and  robbed  our  dead. 
The  loss  of  the  goard  waa  53  out  of  148  actually  engaged,  12  men  having  been  left 
by  Zagonyi  in  charge  of  his  train. 

The  fame  of  the  guard  is  secure.  Out  from  that  fiery  baptism  they  came  child- 
ren of  the  nation  ;  and  American  song  and  story  will  carry  their  heroic  triumph 
down  to  the  latest  generation. 

Fremont's  campaign  in  south-western  Missouri  was  arrested  by  an 
order  from  the  War  Department,  at  the  beginning  of  November. 
TVemoDit,  at  that  time,  was  deprived  of  command  in  Miasouri,  and 
a  new  campaign  was  prosecuted  in  the  south-west,  with  signal  ability 
and  success,  under  General  Curtis,  who  drove  the  confederate  forces 
out  of  the  state  into  Arkansas ;  and  after  Sterling  Price  had  formed  a 
junction  with  VanDorn  and  McCnlloch,  he  defeated  their  combined 
forces  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Pea  Eidge,  just  on  the  south-west 
line  of  the  state. 

While  Price's  army  was  on  its  retreat  they  passed  through  Fayette- 
ville,  just  over  the  state  line.  This  beautiful  mountain-town  was  the 
brightest  spot  in  all  Arkansas.  Several  literary  institutions,  con- 
ducted by  northern-boi'n  men,  were  blessing  this  entire  region  of 
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country.  Light,  knowledge,  and  Christian  love  were  spreading 
among  the  people,  and  a  pure,  moral  tone  diffused  into  the  society  of 
the  place  William  Baxter,  president  of  one  of  these  institutjone,  in 
his  frank-hearted  and  artless  littie  volume,  "Pea  Bidge  and  Frame 
Grove,"  tells  us  how,  on  this  retreat  of  Price,  his  men  conducted  them- 
selves, on  their  arrival  at  his  town, 

1  was  somewhat  familiar  with  the  great  retreats  in  history,  but  never  before 
had  I  realised  the  full  meaning  of  the  term.  Early  in  the  mormnp  of  the  ilst 
of  February,  the  Missouri  army,  which  had  been  marchmg  day  and  night,  con- 
stantly harassed  by  the  enemy,  made  its  appearance ,  the  roads  were  b.ul,  their 
clothing,  their  looks  dispirited,  no  music  to  cheer  them,  no  bright  prospects  be- 
fore—it  was  a  practical  picture  of  secession ;  and  0  how  sadly  did  the  Missouri 
troops  secede  from  their  beloved  state  !  thousands  of  them,  alas,  never  W  retom . 
One  of  the  ofBoers,  the  judge  advocate  of  Price  e  army,  stopped  a  while  at  mv 
house,  and  wept  like  a  child  at  the  thought  of  learing  home  and  country  behind. 
There  are  many  others,  who  complain  bitterly  because  McCulloch  had  not  come 
to  their  aid,  to  enable  them  to  make  a  stand  on  their  own  soil  against  the  ioe  now 
eagerly  pressing  upon  their  rear.  ^  tv.li. 

The  officers  of  the  commissary  and  quartermaster  s  department,  unaDie  to  re- 
move their  stores,  threw  open  the  various  depots  to  the  soldiers  and  citizens; 
the  permission  thus  granted  was  construed  into  a  general  license  to  plunder,  and 
pillage  soon  became  «ie  order  of  the  day.  An  officer,  fearing  the  eHeots  of  liquor 
upon  a  wearied,  pursued,  and  reckless  soldiery,  took  the  precaution  to  burst  m 
the  heads  of  a  number  of  barrels  of  whisky,  which  constituted  a  portion  ot  the 
army  stores,  and  the  cellar  was  soon  several  inches  deep  with  the  precious  fluid 
By  some  means  the  place  was  discovered,  and  scores  drank  the  filthy  puddle  which 
the  spilled  liquor  had  made.  Private  stores  were  broken  open,  and  every  one 
help^  himself  to  whatever  suited  him;  and  as  regiment  after  regiment  poured 
in  to  swell  the  tide  of  waste  and  robbery,  the  scene  became  one  ot  not  and  unre- 
strained plunder.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  this  was  not  in  an  enemy  s  country: 
these  men  claimed  to  be  the  defenders  of  the  very  people  that  they  were  despoil- 
ing; and  at  that  very  moment  the  men  of  Arkansas  were  acting  as  rear-guard  to 
thfs  very  army,  engaged,  hundreds  of  them,  as  I  have  just  stated  Ptissing  among 
them  as  I  did  while  tlius  employed,  so  general  had  the  work  of  destruction  and 
plunder  become,  that  it  was  almost  imnossible  t«  find  a  single  soldier  who  did  not 
possess  some  evidence  of  being  carried  away  by  the  spirit  of  the  hoiir_  Here  was 
one  with  a  cigar  boi  half  filled  with  sugar,  another  with  a  pair  of  ladj  s  gaiters 
Bticking  out  of  his  pocket ;  this  had  a  pair  of  babys  shoes,  that,  some  fine  lace ; 
artificial  flowers  adorned  the  caps  of  some ;  while  jars  of  pickles,  tin  cups  full  of 
molasses,  tape,  calico,  school-books,  letters,  law  papers,  sheets  ot  tin-plate,  in  laot 
nearly  every  article  known  to  traffic,  even  to  a  thermometer,  might  have  been  seen 
in  the  motley  throng  Indeed,  any  one  could  see  at  a  glance  that  the  grea^r  part 
of  them  had  taken  articles  for  which  they  had  no  use  whatever,  ,  _.  .  .  .  Officer 
threatened  cursed,  called  them  thieves,  made  appeals  to  their  manliness  and  state 
pride,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  were  among  those  battling  in  the  same  cause; 
but  all  in  vain ;  stealing  had  become  a  recreation,  and  they  would  steal.  General 
Price  himself  strove  to  check  the  disorder  which  1  have  attempted  faintly  to  des- 
cribe but  for  once  his  commands  were  powerless,  and  the  work  of  ruin  went  on. 
The  troops  encamped,  for  the  night,  south  of  ns,  but  many  of  the  officers  re- 
mained in  town  Among  those  that  I  best  remember  were  General  Bains,  for 
once  sober,  and  most  gentlemanly  in  his  manners;  Major  ^vary  who  shed  tears 
at  being  thus  made  "  an  eiile  from  home ; "  Churchill,  Clarke  said  to  be  the  best 
artillerist  in  Price's  army ;  Bmmett  McDonald,  who  indeed  looked  and  talked  like 
the  brave  soldier  that  he  was ;  and  Ben  McCulloch,  meditating  doubtless  upon 
the  dark  deeds  that  the  morrow  would  bring. 

The  brutal  McCulloch,  the  next  day  wantonly  burnt  the  best  part 
of  the  town  ;  and.  in  his  vandalism,  consigned  the  colleges,  with  their 
fine  libraries,  to  the  flames. 
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Mr.  Baxter  gives  na  another  picture,  tlie  entcarice  of  the  Tinion  ad- 
vance, in  the  pursuit.  As  they  welcomed  our  lieroio  soidiors,  and  saw, 
once  more  our  beautiful  but  long  exiled  Sag,  he  telis  um  how  their 
hearts  bounded  with  glorious  emotions ;  how  the  sweet  tears  of  pleae- 
nre  started,  and  the  nerves  thrilled,  as  the  successive  waves  of  deli- 
cious sensation  struck  and  passed  over  these  vibrating,  human  chords 
of  the  immortal  soul. 

Another  day  passed,  one  of  strange  ouiet;  one  army  had  awept  by  in  hurried 
retreat,  the  omer,  we  ielt  assured  woula  soon  appear  in  pursuit  Most  of  the  men 
who  favored  the  southern  cause  had  left,  and  to  nearly  all  who  remained,  the  fi.p' 
proach  of  the  nnion  army  meant  deliTeranee.  Night  came,  and  southward  the 
camp-fires  of  the  armies  of  Price  and  MeCulloch  could  be  seen,  while  to  the 
northern  eky  a  glow,  like  that  of  the  aurora  borealis,  was  f^ivea  by  those  of 
the  federal  soldiery.  With  the  neit  dawn  came  the  report  of  the  advance  of  the 
men  of  the  north;  the  heavy  piekete,  pressed  back  by  the  advancing  enemy,  rode 
slowly  by,  and  soon,  in  hot  haste,  came  a  Booutiog  party  who  had  been  watching 
the  movements  of  the  pursuing  foe.  In  answer  to  our  inquiries,  they  said  the 
"fads  "  were  rapidly  coming ;  and,  indeed,  they  were  with  the  swiftness  and  fury 
of  a  storm.  The  last  of  the  rebel  pickets  were  but  a  few  hundred  yarde  north 
of  my  residence,  watching  with  deep  interest  a  few  gleaming  points  of  steel  on 
the  wooded  hill  opposite;  soon  a  line  of  blue  wound  down  the  hill  side,  the  pick- 
ets turned  their  horses'  heads  southward;  there  was  a  clatter  of  hoofs,  a  flashing 
sabers,  a  wild  and  fierce  hurrah,  ringing  shots  from  revolTers,  men  fleeing  for 
life,  men  and  steeds  in  the  chase  both  seeminfflj  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of 
destruction;  in  a  word,  the  most  eioitiog  of  military  spectacles ;  a  cavalry  charge 
had  been  made  past  my  door.  Within  a  few  momentfl  men  had  been  slain  and 
wounded,  prisoners  taken,  and  our  town  was  in  possession  of  the  advance  guard 
of  the  union  army. 

And  now  they  streamed  in  on  every  side;  the  whole  country  seemed  alive  with 
mounted  men.  A  loud  shout  was  heard  on  the  public  square;  we  turned  our  eyes 
in  that  direction,  and  a  splendid  banner,  made  when  the  union  sentiment  ran 
high,  hut  which  for  months  had  been  concealed,  was  floating  from  the  flag-stafl'on 
the  cour^house,  and  we  were  once  more  under  the  stripes  and  stars.  Strange  that 
an  emblem  should  have  such  power  over  the  human  soul  I  and  yet  the  first  sight  of 
the  ocean  or  the  down-rushing  flood  of  Niagara  did  not  awaken  such  emotions  as 
the  waving  folds  of  that  banner  of  the  free.  Carefully  had  it  been  concealed,  and 
fwth fully  preserved  when  its  possession  would  have  been  deemed  a  high  crime  if 
discovered.  A  few  eyes  had  been  permitted  to  look  upon  it  in  secret  during  the 
dark  days ;  the  tones  of  the  voice  were  low  when  it  was  mentioned ;  on  one  occa- 
nion  a  confederate  o^'eer  had  only  a  matti-ess  between  him  and  that  Jlag ;  but 
now  it  was  flung  out  once  more  by  loyal  hnnds  to  the  free  air,  hailed  with  almost 
frantic  delight  l)y  loyal  voices,  stretched  to  its  utmost  tension  by  a  strong  breeze; 
every  stripe  distinct,  every  star  visible;  the  old  flag,  the  joy  of  every  loyal  heart! 
tjcorn  and  contumely  had  been  heaped  upon  it;  to  mention  it,  save  in  condemna- 
tion, a  crime ;  its  place  usurped  by  another  banner,  but  the  day  of  its  triumph 
had  come  at  last 

Soon  the  m«in  body  of  the  troops,  under  General  Asboth,  rode  into  town. 
Their  appearance,  when  contrasted  with  that  of  the  legions  of  Price,  who  pre- 
ceded them,  was  magnificent ;  and,  indeed,  apart  from  any  comparison,  they  were 
a  noble  body  of  men.  They  were  mostly  from  Iowa  and  illinois;  under  a  chief 
who  had  seen  service  in  Europe,  and  who  looked  more  like  a  soldier  than  any  of 
the  hastily  impr<iviaed  generals  who  were  with  the  army  whose  retreat  we  had  just 
witnessed.  The  union  ladies  warmly  and  gladly  saluted  the  Sag  which  was  borne 
at  the  head  of  the  column,  and  my  wife  was  the  first,  from  the  balcony  of  our 
dwelling,  to  wave  and  shout  a  welcome.  An  officer,  observing  her,  while  thus 
greeting  the  banner,  called  out,  "  Where  are  you  from  f "  " Maaaachuseits"  was 
the  reply.     "Ah,"  he  said,  '•  I  Ihoughl  so  I  I  too  am  from  Massaahvseita." 

This  force,  which  entered  Fayetteville,  was  the  cavalry  of  Curtis, 
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which,  after  a  brief  staj,  returned  uortli  to  the  main  body.  The 
rebel  ai'my  being  largely  reinforced  eoutJi  of  the  town,  again  passed 
through  it,  a  few  days  later,  to  attack  Curtis,  when  occurred  the  Bat- 
tle of  Pea  Ridge,  which  we  thus  outline. 

The  5th  of  March  was  ootd  and  blustering,  and  the  ground  beoame  whitened 
with  tie  falling  anow,  when  intelligence  came  to  the  headquarters  of  General 
Curtis,  near  Sugar  Creek,  that  the  enemy  were  approaohing  to  give  battle.  The 
general  sent  orders  to  his  various  divisions  to  concentrate  at  Sugar  Creek  hollow. 
Sigel  tarriedat  Bentonville,  a  point  ten  miles  distant,  with  aOerman  regiment  and 
battery,  until  nine  o'clock  the  nest  morning,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  large  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy.  Having  a  lar^e  baggage  train  to  guard.  Sigel  retreated 
slowly  along  the  road.  He  fought  his  way,  most  gallantly,  until  within  three  or 
four  miles  of  the  main  bodjj,  when  part  of  the  6rst  division  came  ti>  his  relief, 
opening  npon  the  enemy  with  artillery  and  infantry  and  checked  the  pursuit 
wnich  closed  the  flghl  for  the  day. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning  the  rebels  attacked  the  right  of  the  union 
line.  The  fight  was  heavy  here  during  the  day  and  the  lossca  severe.  General 
McCulloch,  commanding  the  rebel  forces,  fell  shot  through  the  heart     The  nest 


morning,  a 


e  the  battle  was  again  renewed.     Sigel  moved  steadily  forward. 


with  the  left,  and  driving  the  enemy  from  the  hills,  when  General  Curtis  ordered 
the  right,  under  General  E,  A,  Carr,  and  the  center,  under  General  Jefferson  C. 
Davis,  to  advance.  In  the  final  position,  thus  obtained,  the  rebels  were  inclosed 
in  a  segment  of  a  circle.  A  charge  of  infantry  was  then  made,  extending  through- 
out the  whole  line,  which  completely  routed  the  rebels,  and  they  fied  in  great 
confusion. 

The  total  union  loss  was  1301 ;  that  of  the  enemy  far  greater— among  these 
were  four  of  their  generals:  McCulloch,  Mcintosh,  Herbert,  and  Black ;  while 
onr  highest  officer  killed  was  the  brave  LieutenantColonel  Hendricks,  of  the  22d 
Indiana. 

In  his  official  report,  General  Curtis  said :  "  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Ohio,  and 
Missouri  may  proudly  share  the  honor  of  victory  which  their  gallant  heroes  won, 
over  the  combined  forces  of  VanDom,  Price,  and  McCulloch,  at  Pea  Kidge,  in  the 
Oiark  Mountains  of  Arkansas." 

A  vivid  description  of  the  flight  of  the  routed  army  is  given  in 
Pea  kidge  and  Prairie  Grmse,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted : 

The  living  tide,  which  had  swept  through  our  town  to  the  Boston  Mountains, 
began  to  flow  back.  VanDorn  had  arrived  to  take  the  command  of  all  the  forces 
in  that  region.  We  heard  the  salutes  which  welcomed  his  arrival,  and  about  the 
same  time  there  came  the  first  news  from  Fort  Donelson ;  but  how  different  from 
the  reality:  it  was  represented  aa  an  unmitigated  disaster  to  the  union  cause; 
twenty  thousand  prisoners  had  been  taken,  and  the  confederate  cavalry  was  in  hot 
pursuit  of  the  remnant  of  the  fleeing  host.  Bulletins  to  this  efi'ect  were  circulated 
through  the  camp,  and  all  felt  certain  that  a  similar  fate  soon  awaited  the  little 
army  of  General  Curtis,  then  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  the  now  famous  field  of 
Pea  Eidge ;  and,  though  much  has  been  said  concerning  this — one  of  the  most 
important  and  stoutly  contested  battles  of  the  war — yet  1  am  bold  to  say  that  the 
story  of  that  field  has  not  yet  been  told.  In  the  official  reports  of  General  Curtis 
and  his  division  commanders,  the  ooeurrenees  of  the  three  eventful  days  are 
clearly  and  modestly  set  forth ;  but  neither  he  nor  they  were  aware  of  the  nttet 
rout  of  the  enemy,  from  the  fact  that  they  had  no  large  body  of  cavalry  to  follow 
up  the  victory. 

General  Curtis  estimated  the  forces  he  met  and  vanquished  at  about  30,000 — 
three  times  the  number  of  his  own  little  but  brave  band;  but  the  southern  men 
themselves  claimed  a  much  larger  force:  by  most  it  was  placed  at  from  40,000  to 
45.000;  and  from  the  number  of  the  regiments,  nearly  all  of  them  full,^  and  from 
the  appearance  of  the  troops,  and  the  time  it  tcok  them  to  pass,  1  think  40,000 
rather  inside  than  beyond  the  real  number.  In  Price's  army  were  the  divisions 
of  Rains,  Black,  and  Frost     McCulloch  had  a  large  army  before  the  retreat  from 
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Bed  reffimeiits  were  said  to  have  joined  hiin  at 
it  be  H/ldBd  the  Indian  brigade,  under  Ueoeral 
Pike.     Moat  of  theae  truopa  passed  through  our  town  on  the  3d  and  4th  of  March. 

The  quiet  which  reigned  after  the  army  bad  passed  northward  was  soon  broken 
bv  the  roar  of  artillery,  which  told  that  the  battle  had  begun ;  this  firing  took  place 
near  Bentonville,  where  VanDorn,  in  his  report  of  the  battle,  aajs  that  he  found 
yigel  posted  with  a  force  of  7000  strong.  The  truth  is  that  Sigel  was  there,  but 
with  not  quite  as  many  hundreds  as  he  wks  reputed  to  have  thousands.  With  this 
small  yet  determined  band  he  kept  fighting  and  retreating;  and  the  severe  loss 
inflicted  upon  the  enemy  during  that  well-conducted  retreat,  was  well  calculated 
to  create  and  keep  up  the  impression  that  Sigel  had  7000  instead  of  but  600  men. 

This  falling  back,  in  the  face  of  an  oterwhelming  force,  was  called  a  retreat  of 
all  the  federal  forces;  and  we  soon  got  news  that  the  invading  army  was  in  full 
flight  in  Missouri ;  and  then  that  it  had  been  overtaken  and  surrounded.  At  this 
juncture  our  feelings  were  not  of  the  most  agreeable  character.  Our  news,  be  it 
remembered,  however,  was  from  the  southern  aide  alone ;  we  knew  nothing  of  the 
splendid  strategy  of  Sigel,  the  trulj[  chivalrous  deeds  of  Asboth,  the  unflagging 
courage  and  endurance  of  Carr,  Davis,  and,  indeed,  of  every  man  in  those  ternble 
three  days,  for  every  man  -there  did  his  duty.  How  cheering  to  us  would  have 
been  the  knowledge  of  the  calm  selfreliance  of  Curtis,  who,  though  surrounded, 
as  he  knew,  by  a  vastly  superior  foe,  abated  neither  heart  nor  hope ;  having  come 
to  6ght,  not  to  surrender  I  Thus  passed  Thursday  and  Friday.  On  Saturday  morn- 
ing the  news  was  not  so  favorable  for  the  eaullant  expectants  of  a  triumph  before 
which  all  others  were  to  pale ;  the  contest  was  said  to  be  fearful,  the  slaughter,  on 
both  sides,  immense ;  still  the  advantage  was  with  the  south.  Then  the  report 
oame  that  a  carriage  was  coming  containing  a  wounded  ofScer;  and  one  of  those 
who  had  just  returned  from  thi'  battle-field  said;  "  It  is  true,  gentlemen,  that  a 
carriage  is  coming,  but  the  officer  in  it,  he  he  whom  he  may,  is  dead,  for  I  helped 
to  lift  him  into  it;  hia  face  was  covered,  I  did  not  know  hfm,  but  that  he  is  dead 
I  know,"  Soon  the  carriage  came  in  sight;  and  we  learned  that  it  contained  the 
body  of  the  famous  Ben   MoCulloch. 

This  was  unexpected  and  startling;  matters  began  to  wear  a  serious  aspect; 
and,  just  after  nightfall,  hearing  a  wagon  from  the  direction  of  the  battle-ground 
passlnK  my  door,  I  went  out  to  make  some  inquiries,  and  found  that  it  contained 
the  body  of  General  James  Mcintosh,  who  feil  nearly  at  the  same  time  with 
McCulloch.  The  body  was  taken  into  the  house  of  an  acquaintance  of  mine ;  I 
entered,  and  there  he  lay,  cold  and  stark,  just  as  he  was  taken  from  the  spot  where 
he  fell;  a  military  overcoat  covering  his  person,  and  the  dead  forest  leaves  still 
clinging  to  it  His  wound  had  not  been  examined ;  I  aided  in  opening  his  vest 
and  under-garmenls,  and  soon  found  that  the  ball  had  passed  through  his  body, 
near,  if  not  through  the  heart 

Returning  home  from  the  sad  scene  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  coming 
down  the  road  from  fJie  battle-field;  soon  horse  and  rider  oame  into  view,  bolfi 
evidently  much  jaded.  I  hailed  him,  and  asked  the  news  from  the  figlit;  he  re- 
plied by  calling  me  by  name,  and  I  soon  found  it  to  be  one  of  our  citizens,  we  1 
known  to  me,  an  officer  in  the  confederate  army,  but  just  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  a  strong  union  man,  who,  like  many  others,  was  forced,  by  public  sen- 
ment,  into  the  army.  "  How  is  the  contest  going  ?  "  said  I.  He  replied :  "  We 
had  them  all  surrounded;  but  just  before  I  left  a  movement  was  made  by  our 
troops  to  lei  them  get  away  if  they  unshed  to  do  so.  Orders  were  given  to  our 
regiment  for  every  man  to  take  care  of  himself  Our  friend  WilaoiTs  son,  a  lad 
of  fourteen,  had  his  leg  shot  ofi",  and  I  thought  T  would  come  and  let  the  father 
know  the  condition  of  the  son.  A  terrible  time  it  was,  I  tell  you ;  their  men 
were  vastly  better  drilled  than  ours ;  and  when  under  fire  they  moved  with  as 
much  precision  as  on  the  parade-ground,  but  our's  broke  ranks  often." 

A  few  officers  came  in  during  the  night,  and  a  confederate  surgeon,  when  I  met 
him  the  next  morning,  said  that  they  were  badly  beaten.  "  The  very  earth  trem- 
bled," said  he,  "  when  their  infantry  opened  Are  upon  vb." 

About  ten  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  the  army,  which  a  few  days  before  had 
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passed  mj  house  so  eiultant  and  confident  of  an  easy  and  complete  victorj,  came 
buck ;  but  it  was  an  array  no  longer. 

When  Price  went  by  a  quick  march  on  his  way  to  Boston  Mountain,  he  waa 
only  falling  back  to  lay  a  trap  tor  his  enemies ;  but  now  the  army  was  a  confused 
mob,  not  a  regiment,  not  a  company  in  rank,  save  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  which, 
as  a  rear  guard,  passed  through  near  sun.down  ;  the  rest  were  a  rabble-rout,  not 
four  or  live  abreast,  but  the  whole  roa^i,  about  fifty  feet  wide,  filled  with  men, 
every  one  seemingly  animated  with  the  same  desire— (o  gel  away.  Few,  very  few, 
had  guns,  knapsacks,  or  blankets  ;  every  thing  calculated  to  impede  their  flight  had 
been  abandoned ;  many  were  hatless,  and  the  few  who  had  any  thing  to  carry  were 
those  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  pick  up  a  chicken,  goose  or  pig;  if  the 
latter,  it  was  hastily  divided  so  as  not  to  be  burdensome,  and  the  usual  formalities 
of  butchering  and  taking  of  the  bristles  were  dispensed  with.  Very  few  words 
were  spoken ;  few  of  them  had  taken  any  food  for  two  or  three  days ;  they  had  lost 
MeOuUoch,  Mcintosh,  Slack,  Beeves,  and  other  officers  of  note,  and,  in  a  word, 
they  were  thoroughly  dispirited.  And  thus,  for  hours,  the  human  tide  swept  by, 
1  broken,  drifting,  disorganized  mass,  not  an  officer,  that  I  could  see,  to  gire  aa 
or'Qer;  and  had  there  been,  ha  could  not  have  reduced  the  formless  mass  to  dis- 
cipline or  order.  Man?  called  in,  with  piteous  stories  of  suffering  frora  banger, 
and  were  relieved,  as  far  as  our  means  would  permit;  but  these  soon  failed,  and 
all  we  could  furnish  was  pure  water.  Four  members  of  the  3d  Lousiana  stopped 
at  one  time  to  get  water,  and  one  of  them  looking  round,  said :  "  This  is  the  largest 
namber  of  our  rfgimenl  that  I  have  seen  since  we  left  the  battle-fleld."  Of  an- 
other I  inquired:  "What  has  become  of  the  3d  Louisiana?"  He  replied: 
"There  is  do  3d  Louisiana." 


An  old  friend  of  mine — John  Mays,  a  true  union  man — who  had  thre 
,he  confederate  array,  as  I  am  fu"y  assured,  contrary  to  their  wishes  i 
ciples,  when  he  heard  the  sounds  of  battle,  started  for  the  field  to  si 


the  fate  of  his  boys,  and  was  returning  with  one  of  them  when  1  asked  him, 
'■  How  went  the  day  ?  "  He  replied :  "  It  was  a  perfect  stampede ;  whole  regiments 
threw  down  their  arms  and  &ed."  Indeed,  after  the  fall  of  McCulloch  and  Mcin- 
tosh, and  the  capture  of  Colonel  Hsbert,  there  was  no  one  to  take  command  of 
that  portion  of  the  annj;  the  necessary  result  was  the  hurried  and  disorderly 
flight  I  have  attempted  to  describe.  The  victors  had  no  cavalry  to  keep  up  the 
pursuit;  and,  indeed,  constant  watching  and  fighting  for  three  days  had  left  them 
in  such  a  condition  that  they  were  unable  to  reap  all  the  advantages  of  their  val- 
or, titill  it  was  a  most  decisive  victory ;  much  of  the  routed  army  never  was  got 
together  again;  and  no  portion  of  it  made  a  stand,  but  only  to  be  again 
sorely  beaten,  until  it  had  traversed  the  state  from  north  to  south,  and  crossed  the 
Mississippi ;  escaping  Curds  only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Hosecrans  and  Grant. 

In  a  few  days  scenting  parties  from  the  battle-field  came  to  our  town;  several 
of  the  soldiers  came  to  my  house  ;  some  of  them  had  been  down  with  General 
Asboth,  and  knew  me,  and  of  course  were  friendly.  One  of  them  claimed  to 
have  killed  Ben  McCulloch.  Being  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  rebel 
chief,  1  was  curious  to  know  whether  he,  who  had  sent  the  bitterest  foe  to  union 
men  to  his  account,  was  really  before  me,  I  asked  him  to  describe  the  person  he 
had  killed,  and  he  deseribed  McCulloch  with  as  much  precision  as  I  could  have 
done  myself;  every  peculiarity  of  his  dress,  his  white  hat,  black  velvet  or  velvet- 
een suit,  with  long  stockings  drawn  over  boota  and  pantaloons  up  to  his  knees, 
were  all  mentjoned ;  and  as  there  was  probably  not  another  man  in  either  army 
dressed  like  the  Texan  chief,  I  felt  no  doubt  that  his  statement  was  correct.  He 
said  McCulloch  was  sitting  on  his  horse,  with  his  glass  to  his  eye,  when  he  dis- 
covered him ;  he  took  deliberate  aim,  fired  and  he  fell.  Southern  men,  who  wero 
near  him  when  he  was  killed,  state  that  he  was  observing  the  movements  of  the 
enemy  thronfEh  his  field  glass  when  he  received  the  fatal  shot;  thus  corroborating 
the  story  of  the  federal  sharp-shooter.  I  did  not  ask  him  his  name,  but  saw  after- 
ward, in  the  report  of  the  battle,  that  it  was  Peter  Pelican. 

General  Halleck,  upon  suoeeeding  Fremont,  immediately  adopted 
stringent  measures  against  rebels  and  those  who  sympathized  with 
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them,  Tliie  commanding  officer  was  diri'eted  to  arrest  anil  imprison 
all  persons  found  in  arms  against  the  government,  and  ail  who,  m  aiiy 
way,  aided  them.  Success  attended  his  plans.  The  campaign  of  Gen- 
eral Curtis,  in  the  south-west,  resulted  in  driving  the  rebels  out  of 
two  states  and  across  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  eMedition  against 
Island  No.  10,  under  General  Pope  and  Commodore  Poote,  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  operations  of  the  war,  as  the  most  splendid  results 
were  obtained  by  strategy  rather  than  fighting— all  the  advantages 
usually  attendant  on  a  bloody  and  decisive  victory,  without  loss 
of  life. 

Upon  the  eyacuation  of  Coiumbus,  on  tho  3d  of  Maroh,  the  eoemy  fell  back 
upon  and  fortifled  Island  No,  Ten,  a  place  of  remarkable  Btranj^th,  situated  in  the 
MtBBissippi,  just  opposite  the  boundary  line  of  Kentuckj  and  Tennessee.  Tlie 
general  course  of  the  river  is  south,  but  at  the  island  it  makes  a  sharp  beud  to  the 
north  for  several  miles,  and  then,  timing  south  in  b  semi-uirole,  forms  a  ton^e 
of  land,  opposite  the  northern  point  of  which,  on  the  Missouri  side,  is  New  Ma- 
drid, which  last  is  two  or  three  miles  below  the  island.  On  the  3d  of  March  the 
corps  of  Gen.  Pope,  which  had  been  disciplined  bj  severe  seri^ice  in  Missouri,  ar- 
rived before  New  Madrid,  which  was  etrongly  garrisoned.  He  l«ok  possession  of 
Point  Pleasant,  eight  miles  below  the  tflwn,  with  a  body  of  troops,  and  planted 
sunken  batteries  and  rifte  pits,  so  that  the  enemy's  gunboats  could  not  pass  up 
the  rirer.  The  enemy  erected  batteries  on  the  east  side  the  of  stream,  and  in  con- 
junction with  sis  gunboats,  in  vain  attempted  to  shell  fope  from  his  nosition. 
New  Madrid  was  well  defended  by  redoubts  and  intrenchmenta,  and  the  land  be- 
ing low  the  gunboats  commanded  the  country  for  some  distance. 

Gen.  Pope  look  up  a  position  below  the  town,  cutting  off  supplies,  and  pushing 
forward  works  to  command  the  place.  On  the  13th  he  opened  fire  most  vigor- 
ously, disabhng  several  of  the  gunboata.  In  the  night  a  severe  thunder  storm 
ensued.  Under  cover  of  the  darkness,  the  enemy  having  been  severely  handled, 
secretly  abandoned  their  works,  and  in  panic  rushed  aboard  of  their  gunboata  and 
transports. 

When  the  morning  of  the  14th  dawned,  their  departure  became  known.  Their 
flight  had  been  so  hasty,  that  they  left  their  dead  unburied,  their  suppers  un- 
t«uched,  standing;  on  their  tables,  candles  burning  in  their  tents  and  every  other 
evidence  of  a  disgraceful  panic.  Nothing  except  the  men  escaped,  and  they  only 
with  what  they  wore.  They  landed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  scattered 
in  the  wide  bottoms.  Immense  supplies  of  property,  even  the  officers'  private 
baggage,  all  their  artillery,  amounting  to  33  pieces,  thousands  of  stands  ot  arms, 
tents  for  ten  thousand  men,  were  among  the  spoils.     Our  whole  loss  during  these 

operations  was  51  killed  and  wounded,     ''''"'  -—^'"■^'^  i"""  ~-""  ■■-'- ,  ' — •■'- 

his  dead  unburied,  more  than  one  hunc 
fered  severely. 

The  investment  of  tho  Island  was  begun  on  the  16th,  by  the  fleet  of  Commo- 
dore Foote,  from  above  it.  Although  a  continuous  bombardment  was  kept  up  dur- 
ing the  seige,  little  harm  was  thus  done  to  the  enemy.  When  Gen,  Pope  got  pos- 
session of  New  Madrid  his  troops  lined  the  Missouri  bank,  below  the  island,  and 
their  batteries  were  vigorously  replied  to  by  those  of  the  enemy  on  the  I'ennessee 
shore,  and  the  Island.  There  were,  however,  no  means  for  Gen.  Pope  to  cross 
the  river  white  the  enemy's  gunboats  occupied  below  the  Island,  and  all  the  union 
boats  were  above  it  It  was  necessary  to  oross  to  successfully  assail  the  enemy's 
batteries  there.  Gen,  Schuyler  Hamilton  suggested  a  plan,  which  was  adopted, 
to  cut  a  canal,  on  the  Missouri  side,  from  above  the  Island  to  New  Madrid  below., 
and  through  it  bring  Bteamboata  to  enable  them  to  transport  their  troops  aoroas 
the  river  The  cutting  of  the  canal  was  performed  by  Col,  Bissel  and  his  regi- 
ment of  engineers,  and  was  a  work  of  great  difficulty..  The  idea  of  cutting  a 
canal  large  enough  for  good  sized  steaaiboat«,  for  four  miles,  and  then  to  saw  of, 
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four  feet  under  water,  at  least  one  thouaand  trees,  ranging  from  sis  inches  to 
three  feet  in  diameter,  beside  removing  unnumbered  snags  for  a  distance  of  eight 
miles,  was  sumctiiing  novel  in  warfare.  Napoleon's  drawing  his  cannon  over  the 
jey  craga  of  the  Alps,  waa  nothing  in  comparison.  These  trees  were  out  off  by 
bnnd  bj  means  of  long  saws  worked  b;  twenty  men.  Afler  digginj£  the  canal 
''  e  through  with  aneh  a  current  that  the  boats  had  t«  be  dropped  br 


lines  oyer  nearly  the  whole  distance  of  twelve  lailos.  For  nineteen  days  the  woi 
was  prosecuted  with  untiring  energy  and  determination,  ander  exposures  and  pri- 
vations very  unasual,  even  in  the  history  of  warfare.  It  was  completed  on  the 
4th  of  April,  and  will  long  remain  a  monument  of  enterprise  and  skill. 

On  the  5th  of  April  the  steamers  and  barges  were  brought  near  to  the  mouth  of  the 
bayon  which  discharges  into  the  Mississippi  at  New  Madrid,  but  were  kept  care- 
fully out  of  sight  from  the  rirer,  while  our  ftoating  batteries  were  being  completed. 
The  enemy,  as  was  afterward  learned,  had  received  positive  advices  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  canal,  but  were  unable  to  believe  that  such  a  work  was  practiear 
We.  The  first  assurance  they  had  of  its  completion,  was  the  appearance  of  the 
foar  steamers  loaded  with  troops,  on  the  morning  of  the  Tth  of  April,  the  day  of 
the  defeat  and  surrender  of  the  rebels. 

In  the  meanwhile  Commodore  Foote,  above  the  Island,  had  accomplished  some 
important  points.  The  first  of  those  was  the  spiking  of  a  battery  at  the  head  of  the 
Island,  a  daring  and  most  gallant  act,  which  was  performed  on  the  night  of  the 
1st  of  April  by  Col.  Eoberts,  of  the  42d  Illinois.  Each  gunboat  furnished  a  yawl 
manned  bysix  oarsmen.  Selecting  forty  men  picked  from  Company  A,  each 
armed  with  a  revolver,  they  started  on  their  perilous  errand,  and  just  as  a  severe 
thunder  storm  waa  approaching. 

With  muffled  oars  the  boats  advanced  cautiously  along  the  edge  of  the  bank. 
Owing  to  the  violence  of  the  storm  and  darkness,  they  got  within  ii  few  rods  of 
the  battery,  when  a  blinding  flash  of  lightning  glared  across  the  water,  revealing 
to  the  rebel  sentinels  dark  objects  approaching.  The  next  instant  impenetrable 
darkness  closed  in.  The  sentinels  fired  wildly,  and  then  fied  in  terror.  Our  boats 
Made  no  reply.  In  two  or  three  minutes  they  touched  the  slope  of  the  earthworks. 
The  men  sprang  over  the  parapet,  sledges  and  files  were  busy,  and  with  a  few 
vigorous  strokes  all  the  guns  were  spiked.  They  were  six  in  number,  one  of  them 
a  splendid  nine  inch  pivot  gun,  received  the  personal  attention  of  Col  Robert's 
brawny  arm.  In  an  inconceivably  short  time  the  boat^  were  on  their  way  back, 
and  all  arrived  safely  and  exultant. 

On  the  night  of  the  4th,  the  gunboat  Carondolet,  and  on  that  of  the  6th,  &e 
Pittsburg  succeeded  in  running  past  the  Island.  On  the  Tth,  these  boats  attacked 
and  silenced  the  batteries  on  the  Tennessee  shore,  at  the  point  destined  for  oroaa- 
ing.  Meanwhile  the  division  of  Gen,  Paine  embarked  in  the  boats  that  had  come 
through  the  bayou,  and  was  followed  by  the  other  corps  over  the  river,  where 
they  attacked  the  enemy  and  drove  them  to  the  impassable  swamps  in  their  rear, 
where  they  were  compelled  to  surrender.  While  these  events  transpired,  the 
Island  surrendered  to  Commodore  Foote ;  but  moat  of  the  troops  had  before  aban- 
doned it.  About  7000  prisoners  were  captured  in  all,  with  123  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery,  30  field  guns,  beside  an  immense  amount  of  munitions,  and  seven  steam- 
boats.    It  was  a  great  success,  reflecting  lasting  credit  to  the  general  in  command. 

An  officer  of  the  39tli  Ohio,  present,  gives  us  an  amusing  descrip- 
tion of  the  scenes  of  the  flight  and  surrender.  He  first  alludes  to  the 
famous  canal. 

All  this  done,  and  forthwith,  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  rebels,  came  slowly 
Heaiaw,g  out  of  the  woods  four  fine  steamers,  able  to  carry  easily  three  thousiind 
men !  This  last  was  the,  unkindest  cut  of  all.  They  felt  sore  that  General  Pope 
should  have  outgeneraled  them  out  of  New  Madrid,  but  the  idea,  so  sacriligious 
in  its  character,  of  bringing,  in  opposition  lo  all  the  laws  of  nature,  "  steamboats 
overland,"  was  too  much. 

Our  troops  landed  at  twelve,  yesterday,  and  commenced  the  pursuit — down 
across  the  Kentucky  line  into  tiie  swamps  of  Tennessee.     Now  the  rebels  are 
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lonE-winiied  and  run  well,  if  they  do  not  flfrht  This  fact  our  hoys  can  testifv  to. 
H«re  they  went — Tennessee,  Arkansas,  MisHissippi,  Alabama.  Louisiana — piilBnj;, 
blowing  and  swearing  at  the  "unchivalrooB"  treatment— as  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Iowa  stepped  on  their  heels,  and  occasionally  pulled  at  'the  coat  tails  that 
stuck  out  so  invitingly.  Once  in  a  while  they  would  get  mad  and  shoot,  and  have 
the  compliment  returned — but  it  was  the  old  song,  "  nobody  hurt"  When  the 
poor  fellows  found  our  battery  planted  below,  and  the  two  gunboats,  with  the 
stam  and  xtripes  ahead  of  them,  and  their  half  dozen  cowardly  gunboats,  taken 
good  care  to  leave  them,  they  appeared  to  resign  themselves  to  their  fate.  1'hey 
sat  down  on  logs,  crawled  into  tree  tops,  dodged  into  houses,  and  went  promiscu- 
ously loose.  Guns  and  cartridge  boxes  were  thrown  away — clothing  and  blankets, 
ammunition,  lumber  of  all  kinds,  from  the  favorite  eighteen  inch  tr)Oth-piek  V)  a 
thirty-two  pounder,  lay  along  their  line  of  march^-even  the  march  of  the  chivalry, 
one  of  whom  "  at  any  time  whips  five  Yankees."  But  one  division  of  our  little 
army  reach  the  enemy,  until  they  were  all  made  prisoners. 

Gen.  McCall  was  first  in  command,  and  had  formally  surrendered  his  force.  He 
marched  it  in  about  nine  at  night.  I  almost  felt  sorry,  the  poor  follows  looked  so 
chop  fallen.  Gen.  Pope  had  just  two  regiments  to  receive  them,  while  the  force 
surrendered  was  seven  regiments  from  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama 
and  Louisiana. 

It  was  nothing  strange  to  see  half  a  dozen  of  our  soldiers  bringing  in  fifty 
armed  men.  Now,  it  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  true.  I  never  yet  saw  men  so 
completely  humiliated.  Some  of  their  officers  were  as  dashing  and  bloriating  as 
ever.  One  says,  "  well,  I  have  been  fighting  all  my  life,  but  its  over  with  me  now. 
I  am  a  prisoner,  but  gentlemen,  you  can  not  subdue  the  South^ — just  as  sure  as 
you  live  in  the  nest  great  battle  we  will  whale  you  to  death.  You  can't  whip  the 
South." 

Some  beautiful  fiirms,  in  fine  cultivation,  rise  up  out  of  the  marshes  here,  very 
productive.  But  such  a  pale,  cadaverous  people  are  the  inhabitants,  that  one 
could  almost  be  persuaded  that  they  are  a  mixed  race.  Of  this  "  poor  white  trash," 
there  is  a  large  portion  in  the  Southern  army.  Their  white  masters  hare  made 
them  believe,  in  their  ignorance,  that  we  are  a  set  of  demons.  One  poor  woman, 
where  the  39tb  boys  arrested  a  dozen  rebels  to-day,  raised  hervoice  in  prayer  and 
fervently  blessed  God  that  Major  Noyes  did  not  have  her  and  her  children  all 
murdered  at  onue.  She  must  have  confidently  espected  that  we  would  adorn  our- 
selves with  the  scalps  of  her  little  white  headed  urchins.  One  whole  family  floated 
down  on  a  raft  the  other  daysman,  woman  and  tow-headed  urchins,  all  were 
towed  a  shore  by  one  of  our  boats.  The  good  lady  was  a  voluble  talker,  and  told 
us  all  her  wrongs.  She  says.  "Ihas  jist  got  this  one  dress  and  no  sieerts.  I 
wears  it  till  its  slick  and  dirty  and  has  to  go  Co  bed  till  its  washed."  I  believed  all 
the  story  but  the  last  part  1  should  like  to  fake  a  few  such  families  home  with 
me,  on  exhibition,  to  snow  the  beautiful  workings  of  the  system  of  slavery  upon 
the  laboring  white  man. 

After  G!«n.  Halleck  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces 
of  the  United  States,  G-en.  Curtis  succeeded  him  in  the  Department 
of  the  South-West,  and  Gen.  Schofield  assumed  command  of  the  army 
of  the  frontier,  the  operations  of  which  were  mainly  confined  to 
South -Western  Missouri. 

The  next  matter  of  moment  to  the  people  of  Missouri,  after  the 
surrender  of  Island  No.  10,  waa  the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  December 
7,  1862,  over  the  state  lino,  near  Fayetteville,  Arkaiisas.  This  was 
fought  just  nine  months  after  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  within  a  few 
•  miles  of  the  same  spot,  and  like  that  also  a  signal  union  victory.  It 
is  described  on  page  541. 

Early  next  year  the  rebel  Marmaduke  made  two  unsuccessful  raids 
into  Miaaonri.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1863,  he  attacked  Springfield 
with  6000  troops,  and  was  beaten  off  with  severe  loss,  by  the  union 
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foreea  under  Gen.  E.  B,  Brown.  Being  foiled  in  this  attempt,  Mar- 
maduke  moved  his  whole  force  northward,  when  ho  was  again  de- 
feated by  a  greatly  inferior  force  at  Hartsville.  &en.  Pitz  Henry 
"Warren  having  learned  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  toward  Spring- 
field, ordered  Col.  Merrill,  of  the  2l8t  Iowa,  to  make  a  forced  march 
with  700  men  to  the  relief  of  that  place.  These  troops  were  the  21st 
Iowa,  99th  Illinois  infantry,  detachmenta  of  the  3d  Iowa  and  3d  Mis- 
eonri  cavalry,  and  a  section  of  artillery  nnder  Lieut.  Waldsmidt,  At 
Hartaville  tney  met  tho  enemy,  where  the  action  occurred,  and  it  is 
called  the  Hartsville  fight;  but  it  should  be  'termed  the  "  hatth  of  the 
Wagons"  for  wagous  contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  tho  vic- 
tory. Gen.  Warren,  for  greater  speed,  had  dispatched  all  the  infan- 
try in  wagons.  The  presence  of  such  an  immense  train,  led  Marma- 
duke  to  believe  that  the  union  force  was  correspondingly  large.  Hence 
hie  esceeeive  caution  led  to  his  defeat,  by  one  eighth  of  his  own  num- 
ber.   The  details  of  this  remarkable  victory  are  thus  given  by  Warren : 

Our  artillery  opened  fire  at  eleyen  o'clock  The  position  of  our  troops  was  : 
one  (houBftnti  throwo  out  three  and  a  half  miles  on  ttie  Houston  road;  one  thou- 
sand held  the  town  approach  from  Springfield;  one  thousand  rested  on  the  Gaa- 
ooaade,  south  of  town,  covered  by  a  high  bluff;  while  twenty.five  hundred  to  three 
thousand  men  were  in  the  oiien  Held  in  front  of  our  line,  and  occupying  the  court 
house,  and  other  buildings  in  the  towa  Their  artillery  (five  pieces)  was  in  bat- 
tery on  a  high  bluff  east  of  town,  and  to  occupy  it,  they  used  a  road  cut  by  my 
order  for  the  same  purpose  during  my  former  oecnpancy  of  Hartsville.  The 
officers  in  oommaud  with  Generals  Marmaduke  and  McDonald  were  Colonels 
Porter,  Thompson,  Burbridge,  Shelby,  Henkle,  Jeffrey  and  Campbell.  The  battle 
opened,  after  the  fire  of  artillery,  by  a  charge  of  Jeffrey's  cavalry  (seven  hundred) 
on  our  whole  line.  The  infantry,  lying  flat,  held  themselves  with  great  coolness 
nntil  the  line  was  in  easy  ranee,  when  they  fired  with  great  accuracy,  and  threw 
the  whole  force  into  utter  confusion.  From  this  time  until  half  paat  four  the  firing 
was  incessant,  but  smaller  bodies  of  men  were  brought  out,  and  although  at  times 
both  flanks  and  the  center  were  heavily  press,  no  large  column  moved  up.  Our 
men  held  their  cover  and  did  fine  eiecution,  while  the  artillery  shelled  the  enemy 
from  the  court  and  other  houses.  At  this  time  (3  o'clock),  had  we  a  reserve  of  five 
hundred  men,  we  could  have  broken  their  line,  and  compelled  their  retreat  in  dis- 
order, but  every  man  was  required  to  hold  our  only  avenue  of  retreat  on  the  Leb- 
anon road,  where  our  communication  was  constantly  threatened.  The  enemy 
commenced  falling  back — as  I  am  informed  by  Lieut  Brown,  of  the  3d  Iowa  cav- 
alry, taken  prisoner,  while  reeonnoitering  at  Wood's  Pork,  during  the  first  fight — 
at  three  o'clock,  and  the  retreat  became  general  at  twilight  In  the  meantime 
our  artillery  ammunition  being  nearly  spent,  Colonel  Merrill,  ignorant  of  their 
movements,  ordered  the  detachments  to  fall  back  on  the  Lebanon  road,  which 
they  did  in  perfect  order,  with  their  whole  transportation,  losing  not  even  a  mus- 
ket  or  cartridge  box.  Our  loss,  as  by  statements  appended  herewith,  is  seven  killed 
and  sixty-four  wounded,  five  prisoners  and  two  missing.  Theirs  is  large  in  men 
and  officers.  From  subsequent  details,  I  am  satisfied  it  will  exceed  three  hundred 
killed  and  woanded,  besides  two  lieutenants  and  twenty-seven  privates  prisoners. 
Among  the  killed  (whose  bodies  were  recognized  at  Hartsville)  are  Brigadier 
General  Emmet  McDonald,  Cols.  Thoiopson  and  Hinkle,  and  Major  Rubley.  At 
the  mouth  of  Indian  creek,  they  paroled  and  released  Lieut  Brown,  and  the  other 
prisoners.  Gen.  Marmaduke,  several  times  on  the  march,  expressed  his  wonder 
at  the  bravery  of  our  troops,  repeating,  "  Why,  Lieutenant,  yovr  boys  fought  like 
devils." 

I  can  not  sufficiently  express  my  admiration  of  their  conduct  The  2lBt  Iowa 
and  99th  Illinois  were  never  before  under  fire,  yet  not  a  single  man  or  ofBcer 
flinched.     Nothing  could  have  been  finer  than   their  ateadinees  and  discipline. 
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Tho  3d  Iowa  and  3d  Missouri  eavalrj  were  eciuallj  cuiil  and  deterinined ;  liut  tliey 
hare  before  seen  dangerous  aervice. 

Capt  Black,  commanding  the  3d  Missouri  oaviilrj,  made  for  liimnelf  a  most  en- 
viable reputation;  thirteen  shot  holes  in  his  coat  sufficiently  indicated  where  he 
was— in  the  hottest  of  the  fira  The  artillery  saved  the  bnttle.  Lieut.  Wald- 
smidt's  (cunnery  was  superb,  and  his  coolness  astoniahinfi  The  enemy's  Parr^tt 
gun  got  his  ranj^e  and  fired  with  great  preeision,  compelling  him  to  change  the 
piisition  of  his  piece  oonatantiy. 

The  often  defeated,  but  pertinacious  Marmaduke,  in  the  Bueceed- 
ing  April  made  an  assault  upon  Cape  Girardeau  and  was  gallantly 
repelled  by  Gen.  McNeil.  No  large  body  of  rebel  troops  again  in- 
vaded Missouri  until  the  spring  of  1864,  when  Rosecrane  was  military 
commander  of  the  atate.  Then  ocfurrod  Price's  last  campaign.  Its 
events  have  thus  been  outlined. 

Price  chose  a  time  when  we  were  poorly  prepared  to  meet  him,  Eosecrans  not 
having  troops  enough  at  command  to  stop  him  until  h  large  part  of  the  stfite  had 
been  traversed  and  ravajjed.  Price,  having  crossed  the  Arkansas,  reorganized 
his  troops  at  i}iit«sviile.  There  Shelby  joined  him,  leaving  Steele,  whom  be  had 
hitherto  been  threatening,  as  a  cover  to  Price's  advance.  At  once  our  troops  be- 
gan to  callect.  Steele  rapidly  followed  Price  from  Arkansas  with  a  part  of  his 
troops,  reinforced  at  Duval's  Blufi'  by  Mower's  infantry  division  and  Winslow's 
cavalry,  from  Washburne'e  command,  which  the  latter  sent  across  from  Memphis. 
A.  J.  Smith,  who  was  going  to  join  Sherman,  crossed  to  Brownsville,  Ark.,  and 
thence,  by  a  long  march  of  nineteen  days  and  312  miles,  on  short  rations,  reached 
Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  Nine  days  on  transports  carried  him  thence  to  Jeffer- 
Hon  City.      , 

No  sooner  did  Price  commence  his  march  from  Bstesville,  than  it  was  evident 
that  Pilot  Knob,  Rolla,  Springfield,  and  Jefferson  City,  (all  important  pointa), 
would  be  directly  aimed  at.  Should  these  be  carried  St.  Louis  would  be  in  dan- 
ger. 

Price,  with  15,000  men,  advanced,  without  opposition,  to  Pilot  Knob,  which  was 
partially  fortified  and  garrisoned  with  less  than  1000  men.  under  General  Hngh 
Ewing.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  the  attack  on  the  town  commenced,  and,  for 
several  hours,  the  battle  raged  fiercely  outside  the  works.  The  fit^hting  continued 
for  two  days.  Ewing  finaify  retired  to  the  fortifications  and  defended  them  most 
pertinaciously.  The  rebels  finding  that  the  works  could  not  be  carried  by  assault, 
placed  their  artillery  upon  a  commanding  hill,  which  at  once  rendered  Ewing's 
position  untenable.  At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  2Sth,  Ewin^,  with  hia 
little  band,  evacuated  the  fort,  taking  the  road  towards  Harrison,  on  the  south- 
west branch  of  the  Pacific  Railroad.  Although  the  enemy  had  troops  on  all  sides 
of  the  town,  it  was  some  time  before  they  learned  of  his  retreat.  Pursuit  was 
immediately  commenced,  and   for  two  or  three   daya  the  federals  were  sorely 

Sreaaed  and  compelled  to  fight  at  every  step.  At  Harrison,  Ewing  was  reinforced 
y  a  small  force  of  cavalry,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Holla  in  safety.  The  reb- 
els lost  500  men  in  the  attack  and  retreat ;  and  Ewing  not  over  200. 

Price  now  aimed  at  Jefferson  City,  creasing  the  Osaga  Here  our  troops  had 
been  concentrated,  under  General  Fisk,  from  Holla,  Springfield,  and  elsewhere. 
After  some  skirmishing  at  Jefferson  City,  Price  retired  to  Booneville.  Our  forcea 
remained  quiet,  and  without  pursuit,  until  Pleasantson  came  up,  when  the  latter 
followed  Price  to  Booneville,  and  harassed  his  rear  with  Sanborn's  troops.  Mean- 
while Price  had  captured  Harding's  new  regiment  at  Glasgow,  on  its  way  to  JeF> 
ferson  City.-  Moat  of  our  cavalry  was  now  concentrated  at  the  Black  Water, 
where  Winslow,  from  Washburn's  command,  joined  it.  On  the  17th,  Pleasantson 
moved  from  Sedalia  in  pursuit  of  Price,  whom  he  struck  at  the  T.ittle  Blue  on  the 
22d,  and  drove  thence  to  the  Big  Blue.  Here  Price  forced  Blunt  to  retire,  and 
awaited  Pleasantson's  attack. 

On  the  following  day,  the  23d,  a  severe  battle  was  fought  near  Westport  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  singular  affair.     Curtis  was  first  driven  from  Westport,  by 
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the  enemy  under  Shelby,  who  was  Id  turn  attaukeii  and  defeated  by  PleHsantson, 
Tbe  enemy  then  turned  auuth,  on  the  b'urt  riuott  riiad,  and  heuuefurward  occupied 
himaelf  only  to  get  away  with  the  spoils  of  hia  cam[jiiisn.  Pleasantsun  nad  Cur- 
tiB,  having  joined  forces,  briskly  parsued,  and  at  leufttli  reached  the  enemy  on  the 
25th.  Under  cover  of  a  dense  fog,  Flensnntson  attacked  and  routed  hun,  cap- 
taring  camp  equipage,  one  cannon,  twenty  wagons  lull  of  plunder,  and  several 
hundred  head  of  catfle.  The  enemy  retreated,  and  at  length  secured  a  belter 
position  across  Mine  Creek,  which  ha  guarded  with  a  full  batt«rj. 

Marmaduke  and  Pagan's  enure  divisions  were  joined  in  line  of  battle,  supported 
by  seven  pieces  of  artillery.  The  first  brigade,  under  Colonel  Philips,  and  the 
fourth,  under  Lieutenant- Colo  net  Benteen,  soon  arrived  upon  the  ground,  and 
formed  their  line  of  battle;  and  this  little  liirce  ol'  cavalry,  scarcely  3000  men, 
on  the  order  being  given  Co  charge,  dashed  a^CHinst  more  than  three  times  their 
number.  Across  the  prairie  they  went,  HllinK  the  air  with  their  enthusiastic  yells, 
and  carrying  consternation  and  death  to  the  rebel  ranks.  A  hand  to  hand  saber- 
fight  ensued,  which,  however,  was  very  brief,  as  the  enemy  broke  and  fled  in  all 
directions. 

The  results  of  this  charge  were;  seven  pieces  iif  artillery,  two  battle-flags,  Gen- 
erals Marmaduke  itnd  Cabell,  five  colonels,  and  about  700  prisoners. 

Once  more,  at  Marias  des  Cygnes,  the  enemy  attempted  a  stand,  but  was  forced 
to  retreat,  destroying  a  long  train  of  wagons  and  some  ammunition,  to  prevent  its 
recapture. 

Again,  on  the  2Sth.  Price  was  overtaken  iit  NewUinia,  and  defeated  with  a  re- 
ported loss  of  2o0  men.     Mi>re  wagons  were  here  destroyed. 

Last  of  all,  at  Kavetteville,  Ark.,  his  rear-jmard  was  again  harassed,  and  one 
more  skirmish  ensued  of  a  simitar  char:icter  with  the  preceding. 
RKBEL    ATROCITIES. 

In  addition  to  the  devastation  of  regular  warfare,  Missouri  suffered 
more,  perhaps,  from  guerrilla  bands,  than  any  other  state.  Many  of 
these  bandit  chiefs  were  harbored  and  protected  by  disloyal  citizens. 
The  crimes  of  these  men  were  snch  as  would  have  been  deomed  im- 
possible a  few  years  since ;  but  now  no  pen  can  exaggerate  their  bar- 
barities. When  the  rebel  armies  were  driven  out  of  Missouri,  most  of 
these  plundering  bands  leit  the  northern  and  interior  portions  of  the 
state,  and  confined  their  foul  deeds  mainly  to  the  sooth-west.  Of 
their  deeds  in  that  region,  Mr.  Baxter,  in  hia  work  already  quoted, 
gives  us  these  facts  as  coming  within  his  knowledge: 

The  leaders  of  these  bands,  though  in  some  instances  men  of  ability,  were 
mostly  intemperate,  and  when  under  the.  influence  of  drink  perpetrated  crimes, 
which  we  fain  would  hope  they  would  have  shrank  from  in  their  sober  momenta. 
On  one  occasion,  about  the  last  of  .lune,  the  bands  of  Coffee,  Rains,  and  soms 
others  came  into  our  town,  bringing  as  prisoners  several  men  whom  they  had 
taken  from  their  homes  while  endeavoring  to  secure  their  crops.  The  men  were 
ttocased  of  no  orirne,  and  were  engaged  in  their  usual  peaceful  labors  when  ar- 
rested. A  few  days  after  they  were  brought  in,  Coffee,  who  was  seldom  sober, 
and  some  of  the  other  officers,  began  to  talk  about  shooting  those  prisoners,  in 
retaliation  for  some  men  they  had  lost  in  an  engagement  with  some  federal  cavalry 
a  few  days  before.  'I'hey  mutually  excited  each  other  while  in  their  cups,  and 
even  in  the  hearing  of  some  citizene  spoke  of  shooting  their  prisoners;  their 
friends  regarded  their  threats  as  due  more  to  the  liqnor  they  had  taken  than  any 
serious  intention  to  injure  innocent  men ;  but  no,  the  drunken  wretches  were  in 
earnest,  and  before  the  dawn  of  another  morning  they  had  executed  their  murder- 
ous purpose. 

About  midnight,  without  the  least  form  of  trial  or  intimation  of  the  fate  that 
awaited  them,  Uie  prisoners,  four  in  number,  were  marched  southward  under  a 
strong  guard.  About  a  mile  from  the  town  they  turned  into  a  dim  and  unfre- 
quented coadi  and  when  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  main  ruad  were 
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haltud  On  the  lower  side  of  the  road  was  a  comparatively  clear  spot,  the  under- 
growth having  heen  cleared  away  ;  into  that  apaue  they  wore  ordered ;  the  word 
was  given ,  the  report  of  fifteen  or  twenty  gun-i  was  heard  ;  they  all  fell,  and 
their  murderers  returned  and  left  them  just  as  they  lay.  The  Bring  was  heard  in 
town,  hut  the  cause  of  it  was  known  only  to  the  drunken  and  brutal  Coffee  and 
hia  ooiDpanions,  hy  whose  order  this  deed,  blaok  as  the  hour  at  which  it  took 
place,  was  done 

Only  three  of  the  poor  wretches,  however,  were  dead,  the  other  was  shot 
through  the  body  and  fell;  and  after  the  departure  of  the  executioners  he 
crawled  through  the  bushes  and  over  the  rocka,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  to  the 
nearest  hou^e.  His  wounds  were  of  a  horrible  character,  and  no  expectation 
was  entertained  that  he  could  live  more  than  a  few  hours.  In  this  condition, 
with  death,  as  he  felt  assured,  close  at  baud,  he  told  his  sad  story:  he  said  tbit  he 
and  hia  companions  had  never  had  arms  in  their  handa  on  either  side;  that  they 
were  taken  prisoners  at  home  while  at  work;  that  they  knew  of  no  reason  lor 
their  arrest,  but,  without  warning  and  without  crime,  had  been  torn  from  their 
families;  they  hdd  not  been  tried,  and  only  knew  their  fate  when  brought  to  the 
place  of  the  foul  murder.  He  gave  his  name  and  that  of  his  fellow-prisoners, 
and  desired  that  their  families  might  be  informed  of  their  fate,  A  few  hours 
more  would,  in  all  probability,  have  brought  an  end  (a  his  sufferings ;  but  the  nest 
day  the  news  got  out  that  one  of  the  victims  was  still  alive;  some  of  the  band  rode 
out  to  see  him,  and  one  of  them  gave  him  some  drug  which  soon  resulted  in  a 
sleep  from  which  he  never  woke  a^ain.  The  shooting  at  midnight  was  doubtless 
consummated  by  deliberate  poisoning  in  open  day, 

The  bodies  of  the  other  three  were  found,  weltering  in  their  blood,  by  some  of 
the  neighbors  the  next  morning,  whose  fears  and  suspicions  had  been  aroused  by 
the  firing  in  such  an  unfrequented  place  at  an  hour  so  unusual,  and  who  imme- 
diately set  about  giving  them  a  burial,  hasty  it  is  true,  but  decent  as  circumstances 
would  permit 

They  were  proceeding  in  their  pious  task,  preparing  a  grave  large  and  deep 
enouirh  for  three;  hut  oefore  the  task  was  half  accompliahed,  the  murderers  of 
the  previous  night  came  upon  them,  made  them  throw  the  bodies  into  the  half- 
dug  grave,  and  would  not  permit  them  to  hide,  with  earth,  the  corpses  of  the  poor 
victims  from  the  light  of  day  and  the  reach  of  dogs  and  vultures.  One  of  the 
burial  party,  however,  an  old  man,  and  a  unioD  man,  after  their  departui'e,  came 
back  and  built  a  wall  of  loose  atones  around  the  place  of  the  dead,  and  then  pro- 
tected it  with  brush  chat  the  bodies  might  rest  nnuioleated  by  either  brute  or  loul 
bird. 

Noble  old  man  I  hard  didst  thou  toil  in  thy  labor  of  love  ia  the  heat  of  that 
Bummer  day;  no  human  eye  saw  thy  sweat  and  t«il,  or  knew  the  thou;;hts  of  thy 
heart  as  thou  didst  labor  at  the  grave  of  the  murdered  ones;  but  the  honest  and 
noble  purpose  of  thy  heart,  and  the  pioua  labor  of  thy  hands,  were  not  unnotud 
of  God ;  and  the  little  mound  thou  didst  raise  over  these  strangers  in  that  solitude 
will  seem,  to  thy  fellows,  like  a  mountain-peak  raising  thee  nearer  to  heaven  than 
thou  ever  didst  stand  before. 

Another  mui'der,  darker,  and  more  unprovoked,  if  possible,  than  the  foul  mid- 
night deed  just  narrated,  took'plaoe  a  few  miles  from  town ;  and,  aa  the  subject 
of  it  was  well  known  for  miles  around,  it  struck  a  strange  and  undeflnable  terror 
into  nearly  every  household;  for,  if  such  persons  as  the  victim  in  this  instance 
were  not  safe,  there  were  none  who  could  feel  secure. 

He  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Neal,  a  leading  member  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  of  simple  manners  and  a  pure  life,  well  and  widely  known,  and  univer- 
sally regarded  as  a  good  man.  He  was  a  union  man,  as  nearly  all  of  his  type  of 
character  were,  and  yet  he  was  not  offensively  so;  he  did  not  boast  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  old  government,  nor  did  he  speak  harshly  or  bitterly  of  his  neichbors 
who  favored  the  rebellion.  He  was  too  old  and  of  too  pacific  a  spirit  to  take  up 
arms,  and  was  ready,  at  all  times,  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  suffering 
without  reference  to  their  position  on  the  great  questions  of  the  day.^ 

Ko  intemperate  language,  no  unfriendly  act  was  charged  against  him;  his  only 
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crime,  he  biuJ  never  wavered  in  his  attaehment  to  the  government,  he  never  hiid 
approved  of  the  mad  set  of  secession ;  yet  yielding  to  the  violence  of  a  storm  clmt 
he  was  jiowerless  to  resist,  he  retained  his  principles  in  a  day  of  great  dpfei^tiim, 
and  for  this,  at  last,  be  became  one  of  the  noble  army  of  martvrs  for  the  union, 
whose  graves  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  eecediuj^  states,  whom  generatiiDis  U> 
come  will  yet  honor. 

One  afternoon  eeveral  mounted  men,  friendly  to  all  appearance,  rode  up  lo  his 
gate,  asking  food  for  themselves  and  animals;  thej  were  invited  to  alight  and  I'e- 
main  till  provision  could  be  made  for  their  wants;  thev  entered  the  house  iind 
found  two  or  three  men  there,  relatives  of  the  family,  and  entered  freely  into  con- 
versation with  (hem,  but  not  giving  6he  slightest  intimation  as  to  which  party  they 
were  attached.  Hupp er  was  served;  they  all  sat  down  and  partook;  at  its  cius*;, 
the  strangers  eaid  that  General  Curtis,  whose  army  was  encamped  some  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  northward,  had  heard  that  he,  Neal,  had  been  giving  information  to 
the  southern  army,  and  that  he  must  go  with  them  to  the  federal  camp  to  answer 
to  Uiis  charge.  The  old  man,  with  all  the  fearlessness  of  innocence,  eipresaed 
his  willingness  to  go ;  hut  his  wife  was  fearful,  she  hardly  knew  why ;  the  stran- 
gers, however,  insisted  that  he  and  the  men  who  were  in  the  house  sh>>u]d  go  with 
them  instantly  to  the  camp,  tied  their  hands  behind  them,  and  they,  riding,  with 
the  captives  on  foot  before  them,  set  o£ 

They  had  only  proceeded  a  few  hundred  yards,  when  they  halted  their  prison- 
ers, formed  them  in  a  line,  and  informed  them  that  if  they  had  any  prayers  to 
offer  they  had  better  begin,  as^  thej  had  only  five  minutes  (o  live.  Appalled  by 
this  intelligence,  they  began  to  plead  for  their  lives.  The  old  man  prayed  them  to 
spare  him,  but  they  were  deaf  to  bis  entreaties.     Suddenly  one  of  the  younger 

Srisuners,  seeing  death  inevitable,  by  a  violent  eflbrt  broke  the  ropes  which  con- 
ned his  hands,  and  ran  for  the  woods  and  escaped ;  upon  this  the  murderers  fired 
upon  the  rest,  killing  the  old  man  and  wounding  tlie  others,  and  then  hastily 
abandoned  the  scene  of  blood.  They  were  confederates  and  had  endeavored  U> 
palm  themselves  oGT  as  union  soldiers,  had  been  h'^spitably  entertained,  and  rode 
off  with  the  blood  of  their  innocent  and  uDSUspeoting  host  upon  their  hea^s. 

This  was  the  first  killing  of  a  private  and  unarmed  citizen  that  had  taken  place, 
and  the  sensation  it  produced  was  immense.  As  soon  as  it  was  known,  those  who 
gathered  around  the  evening  fire,  in  nearly  every  house  and  cabin,  looked  anx- 
iously into  each  other's  faces,  and  spoke  in  low  tonen  of  the  dead  and  their  own 
probable  future.  If  a,  stranger  or  two  rode  up  to  a  dwelling,  wives  and  mothem 
became  fearful,  and  children  turned  ghastly  tiale ;  none  knew  who  would  be  the 
next  victim,  and  a  shadow  seemed  to  have  lalleD  upon  every  household.    ' 

One,  writing  from  St.  Louie,  says : 

All  the  south-western  portions  of  Missonri  has  been  depopulated;  houses  have 
been  sacked  and  burnt;  homes,  swine,  sheep,  and  cattle  have  been  stolen;  their 
brave  defenders  have  ot^n  been  shot  down,  and  women  and  children  have  been 
robbed  of  the  clothes  they  wore.  There  are  now  in  this  city  widows,  whose  hus- 
bands have  been  murdered  beiure  their  eyes;  their  houses  have  been  stripped  of 
everything  valuable,  and  even  the  very  shoes  have  been  taken  from  their  feet. 

One  woman  saw  her  husband  driven  away  by  the  bayonets  of  a  gang  of  ma- 
ruidere,  she  knew  not  where.  She  afterward  learned,  from  rumor,  that  he  had 
been  murdered  and  left  about  ten  miles  from  bis  home.  8be  went  on  foot  to  the 
plaee,  and  was  guided  to  the  decaying  body  of  her  husband  by  the  offensive  odor 
whicli  the  wind  wafted  from  it.  How  terrible  to  a  solitary,  helpless  woman  must 
have  been  that  awful  scene! 

One  respectable  woman  came  into  St  Louis  barefoot,  with  a  single  cotton  drees 
to  shield  tier  from  "chill  November's  surly  blast" 

We  see,  every  day,  entering  our  city  creaking  and  rickety  carts,  drawn  by  lean 
and  hungry  osen,  laden  with  half-olad  women  and  children,  with  the  remains  of 
their  furniture  and  bedding.  Sometimes  girls  with  old  quilts  wrapped  around 
them  are  riding  upon  lean  horses  oi  shriveled  or  gaunt  mules. 
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Many  suffered,  as  did  the  author  of  the  following  affidavit: 

1,  Franklia  Wood,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  raised  in  Wn^ihing- 
ton  county,  0.;  have  resided  in  the  State  of  Missouri  for  the  last  fourteen  years, 
prior  to  the  25tli  of  March,  18fi2,  and  was  liTing  in  the  town  of  Independence, 
Jackson  county,  Mo.,  at  the  time  of  the  breakifig  out  of  the  present  relieilion, 
working  at  my  trade  (stone-catting)  when  President  Lincoln  called  upon  Missouri 
by  requisition,  last  April,  for  four  raiments  of  soldiers  to  protect  Washinijton 
Citj.  Claib.  Jackson,  governor  of  said  state,  refused  to  fill  the  requisition,  when 
it  was  proposed,  by  some  Injal  union  men,  to  raise  companies  and  go  to  Washing- 
ton City.  1  made  the  same  proposition  to  raise  a  company  in  Jackson  county, 
but  failed.  After  speaking  frequently  in  favor  of  the  union,  in  opposition  to 
abuse,  I  was  arrested  by  a  band  of  guerrillas  under  Jack  Harris,  late  member  of 
the  legislature.  I  was  working  in  my  shop  at  the  time  when  Jack  Harris  ordered 
his  men  to  demolish  my  work :  consisting  of  monuments,  a  number  of  headstones, 
table-tops,  etc.,  valued  at  SflOOQ — all  of  which  they  wantonly  destroyed  because  I 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Southern  Confederacy.  As  an  induce 
ment  to  do  this,  I  was  offered  a  command  in  the  rebel  army.  Still  refusing,  thej 
took  me  over  to  the  courthouse  square,  and,  after  placing  a  rope  around  my  neck, 
proceeded  to  hang  me,  when  I  was  rescued  by  the  timely  assistance  of  Mr.  Sam- 
uel U.  Lucas,  County  clerk,  who  appealed  to  them  in  my  behalf.  J  was  then  taken 
by  William  Botts  (ex-sheritf  of  the  county,  who  was  second  in  command.)  Ui  the 
jail-yard,  when,  upon  again  refusing  to  take  the  rebel  oath,  I  wa«  tied  to  the  "  ne- 
gro whipping-post  — a  place  of  punishment  for  slaves^mj  coat  was  out  and  torn 
from  my  back,  and  I  received  twenty-five  lashes  from  a  cowhide  it  the  hands  of 
said  Botta. 

White  rtiia  was  going  on.  Jack  Harris  ordered  a  body  of  men  to  set  Are  to  my 
house  iind  shop,  which  was  done,  destroying  the  buildings  and  ail  their  contents. 
1  was  thrown  into  the  county  jail,  and  confined  in  a  room  fourteen  feet  square,  in 
company  with  twenty-one  others — fourteen  white  men  and  seven  negroes.  Twc 
of  the  white  men  died,  during  the  winter,  from  hardship  and  eiposure.  Our  ra- 
tions, per  day,  for  each  prisoner,  was  about  three  ounces  of  pork  anil  six  ounces 
of  cola  com  bread,  with  wafflr.  We  were  compelled  to  lie  upon  the  hard  oak 
floor  with  no  covering  or  fire  during  (lie  inclemencv  of  the  winter  season. 

There  were  about  seventy -five  persons  in  Harris  hand  at  the  time  I  was  taken 
prisoner;  and  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  about  sixty  of  them,  ivbo  were 
residents  of  Jackson  county.  ]  lost  betwean  S4000  and  f  5000  worth  of  stock  and 
outstanding  accounts.  I  have  a  dinease  contracted  through  ill-treatment  and  ex- 
posure during  my  confinement,  which  may  shorten  my  days;  yet  what  are  my 
troubles  compared  with  those  of  thousands  of  others,  who  have  lost  their  all  in 
the  cause  of  the  constitution  and  the  union? 

On  the  2Hth  of  February  hist,  a  detiiehment  of  General  Pope's  division  came 
into,  and  took  p<wseBsinn  of,  Independence,  and  I  was  released  with  the  others.  I 
was  8o  afllicted  with  rheumatisui  that  1  was  unable  to  walk,  but  had  to  be  carried 
to  the  transport  and  conveyed  to  the  general  hospital.  There,  under  the  kind 
treatment  of^  Surgeon  R  Wells,  I  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  make  my  way 
here ;  and  by  the  blessing  of  God  I  may  yet  live  to  see  the  day  when  my  enemies 
and  the  enemies  of  my  country  may  tremble  and  the  rebellion  be  crushed. 

Fb*nklim  Wood. 

Subscribed  BJid  sworn  to,  before  me,  this  26th  day  of  April,  1862,  at  Marietta, 
Ohio.  Manly  Warren,  Notary  Public, 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  who  writes  from  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  t«Hs  the  following  aad  tale  i 

The  tender  mercies  of  Becession  are  cruel.  1  have  just  heard  the  sad  story  of 
1  widow  who  has  buried  two  sons  and  a  daughter  since  the  outbreak  of  the  rebel- 
lion     Her  three  children  alt  fell  by  the  hand  of  violence. 

■■hp  Ined  in  the  White  River  country— a  land  of  bills  and  of  ignorance.  In 
tbit  country  she  and  her  family  stood  almost  alone  on  the  side  of  the  national 
union      Her  neighbors  were  advocates  of  rebellion,  and  even  before  the  arrival 
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of  our  arinj  in  Springfield,  all  loyal  citizens  were  warned  that  thej  must  leave 
Ibeir  homes  or  die.  It  wae  httle  that  the  poor  widow  had  to  leave— si  u.istfuljie 
log-cabin  and  a  email  patch  of  hillside^but  such  »s  it  was,  she  was  prepajiii^'  hi 
aliaudun  it,  when  her  son  Harvey  left  her,  in  search  of  employnietit  She  piiukrd 
his  bundle  with  a  heavy  heart;  took  a  eilk  handterohief  from  her  neck,  j.iive  it 
to  him,  and  kissed  hin  good-bje,  never  expecting  to  see  him  again. 

He  had  not  been  gone  many  days  when  her  persecution  befjan.  Her  little  hnv 
was  one  evening  bringing  in  wood  for  the  Ere,  when  a  shot  was  heard— a  bulle'c 
Struck  the  log  under  his  arm,  and  be  dropped  it  wili  a  scream.  The  ball  had 
just  missed  bis  heart     Joy  at  his  escape  from  death  was  henceforth  mingled  with 

tloomj  apprehension.  Next  She  beard  of  the  death  of  Harvey.  He  had  found  a 
ome,  and  fancied  himself  secure;  was  alone  at  work  in  the  field.  The  f.imily 
with  whom  he  lived  was  absent  When  they  returned  at  noon  they  found  hja 
dead  body,  in  the  house,  pierced  with  a  bullet  His  torn  cap,  and  other  signs,  wit- 
nessed the  severity  of  his  struggle  before  he  yielded  t«  his  murderer. 

From  this  time  the  family  ol  Mrs.  Willis  lived  iu  constant  fear.  One  day  a 
gun  waa  fired  at  them  aa  they  eat  at  dinner.  Often  thev  sew  men  prowling  about 
with  guns,  looking  for  the  younj;  men.  One  man  was  bold  enough  to  couie  into 
the  cabin  in  search  of  them.  At  ni^ht  they  all  hid  in  Ihe  woods,  and  slept  The 
poor  woman  was  one  day  gathering  corn  in  the  garden,  and  William  was  sitting 
upon  the  fence. 

"  Don't  sit  there,  William,"  said  his  mother,  "  you  are  too  fair  a  mark  for  a 
shot"  William  went  to  the  door,  and  sat  upon  the  step.  "  William,"  said  his 
siscer,  "you  are  not  safe  there.  Come  into  the  house."  He  obeyed.  He  was 
sitting  between  two  beds,  when  suddenly  another  shot  rang  upon  tlie  air,  and  the 
widow's  second  son,  Samuel,  whom  she  had  not  noticed  sitting  by  another  door 
rose  to  bis  feet,  staggered  a  few  st«ps  toward  his  mother,  and  lell  a  corpse  before 
her.  "  I  never  wished  any  one  in  torment  before,"  she  said,  "  but  I  did  wish  the 
man  that  killed  him  was  there." 

Her  three  eldest  sons  at  once  left  the  cabin  and  fled  over  the  hills.  They  are  all 
in  the  national  army  KMiay.  Samuel's  sister  washed  the  cold  clay  and  dressed  it 
for  the  grave.  After  two  days  the  secession  neighbors  came  to  bury  hiin.  At 
first  the  I'rantic  mother  refused  to  let  them  touch  his  body ;  but  after  a  time  she 
consented.  The  clods  were  falling  upon  the  coffin,  each  sound  awakening  an 
echo  in  her  heart,  when  a  whip-poor-will  fluttered  down,  with  its  wi!d,  melancholy 
cry,  and  settled  in  the  open  grave.  The  notes  so  terrified  the  conscience-stricken, 
superstitious  wretches  that,  for  a  moment,  they  fled  in  dismay. 

Two  of  her  children  were  now  in  the  tomb.  Three  had  fled  for  their  lives. 
The  unhappy  woman  was  left,  with  her  two  daughters  and  three  small  children, 
helpless  and  alone.  She  was  compelled  to  go  thirty  miles,  on  horseback,  to  mill 
for  food,  and  afterward  to  return  on  foot,  leading  her  horse  by  the  bridle,  with  the 
sauk  of  meal  upon  his  back.  On  her  return  she  met  her  children  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  her  own  house.  In  her  neighbor's  yard,  her  two  eldest  boys,  aged 
ten  and  twelve  years,  were  digging  another  grave— the  grave  of  an  old  man,  mur- 
dered, in  her  absence,  for  the  crime  of  ioyaJty  to  the  union.  Together  with  a 
white-headed  patriot,  who  tottered  with  age,  they  placed  the  corpse  upon  a  board, 
rolled  it,  unprepared  for  burial  and  uncoffined,  into  the  shallow  pit,  and  then  cov- 
ered it  with  earth. 

The  widow  now  escaped,  for  refuge,  to  this  city.  And  here,  to  crown  her  sor-  ' 
rows,  in  the  absence  of  her  three  oldest  remaining  sons,  a  drunken  soldier  of  the 
5th  Kansas  regiment  shot  her  daughter,  Mary,  as  she  was  standing  in  the  door  of 
her  house.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  woman's  hair  is  gray,  her  forehead  full  of 
wrinkles,  or  that  she  should  say,  with  tremulous  tones :  "  I  feel  that  I  shall  not 
live  long.     The  only  thing  which  sustains  me  is  the  love  of  Christ" 

Another  writes  r  The  stories  of  barbarities  committed  upon  union 
men,  at  the  south,  have  been  so  horrid  that  we  have  been  almost  dia- 
poaed  to  discredit  them. 

Take  this  as  an  instance :  I  met  a  lady,  who,  with  her  husband,  was  from  Mas- 
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sathusettB— herself  a  Presbjterian— who  told  me  that  in  a  neifihborhood  wliere 
thej  had  resided,  nine  of  thair  reif-hbora  were  murdered  bj  the  ltush« hii,'k.>r«, 
who  came  in  with  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  doomed  men,  and  went  frorn  himne 
to  house  on  their  helHsh  errand.  Finding  one  man,  thej  would  uonipel  him  lo  ^n- 
cort  them  to  the  house  of  the  next,  and  when  within  eight  of  the  house  of  the  new 
victim,  they  would  dispatch  the  man  in  hand.  No  beffging  would  siiffiue,  'I'he 
reply  was,  "You  are  radicals,  and  we  are  sent  to  kill  you."  After  shootJnf,', 
they  eat  the  throats  of  each  from  ear  to  ear.  'ITiey  cut  off  the  ears  and  nose  of 
one  man,  and  then  oat  out  his  heai-t  One  man,  after  they  had  wounded  him,  they 
shot  while  his  wife  was  bathing  the  wound.  Another,  shot  in  three  pi  noes,  yet 
aiive,  begged  for  the  chance  of  his  life.  "No;  we  don't  do  our  business  in  that 
way,"  was  the  reply;  and  the  captain  put  his  revolver  to  the  liead  of  the  poor 
man  and  killed  him. 

The  St.  Louia  News  of  May  Ist,  1862,  gives  this  account  of  the  mur- 
der of  eleven  men  in  Cedar  county:  one  of  whom  was  Obediah  Smith, 
a  member  of  the  state  legiBlature : 

The  scene  of  the  atrocities  was  the  neighborhood  of  Bear  creek  p^^t  office,  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Cedar  county.  On  Sunday,  the  i9th  of  April,  a  band  of  fjuer- 
riltas,  thirty-one  in  number,  came  into  the  neighborhood  from  Calhoun,  in  Henry 
county.  'ITiey  first  captured  seven  soldiers  of  the  State  Militia,  three  of  whom 
were  of  Col.  Gmvelly's  regiment,  and  four  of  Copt  McCabe'a  company,  who  were 
on  their  return  from  jiuarding  the  Paymaster  W  yprin^field.  Aft«r  being  cap- 
tured, they  were  stripped  of  all  their  clothing  but  their  shbts  and  drawers,  formed 
in  a  line,  and  shot  Iroin  behind,  the  charges  entering  the  back  of  their  heads. 
All  seven  were  killed,  and  fell  to  the  ground  in  a  heap.  Having  perpetrated  this 
butchery,  the  villains  went  to  the  north  of  Stockton,  in  the  eame  county,  and  cap- 
tured Kobert  Williams  and Powell,  taking  them  up  to  the  house  of  a  seces- 
sionist Xo  feed.  Finding  no  corn  at  this  house,  they  asked  Mr.  Williams  for  di- 
rections to  a  place  where  they  could  get  feed;  but  while  he  was  standing  before 
them,  giving  the  requested  information,  they  shot  him  in  the  head,  killing  hitii  in- 
stantly. They  then  turned  to  Powell  and  fired  at  him,  wounding  him.  Neverthe- 
Ie«it,  he  sprang  up  and  ran  three  quarters  of  a  mile  before  they  overtook  him.  He 
fell  on  his  knees  and  plead  for  his  life,  but  the  pitiless  murderers  gave  him  a 
second  shot,  which  finished  him.  They  then'took  his  gun  and  went  to  Powell'B 
house,  where  they  were  met  by  the  women,  who  Wld  them  they  had  ruined  them. 
The  scoundrels  replied :  "  We  have  killed  them,  and  you  can  not  help  yourselves." 
They  nest  went  to  the  house  of  Obediah  Smith,  and  pretended  to  be  Kansas 
troops.  Mr.  Smith,  believing  them  to  be  such,  vfent  out  to  the  fence  tj>  speak 
with  them,  oarrving  with  him,  however,  his  Shai'pe'a  rifle  and  a  pistol.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  band  remarked  to  him:  "You  have  a  gun  just  like  mine;  let  me  see 
it"  Smith  unsuspectingly  handed  the  weapon  to  him,  which  the  bushwhacker 
hiid  no  sooner  received  than  be  said  ;  "  I  will  give  you  the  contents  of  this  gun," 
and  fired  at  him.  The  ball  missed  its  aim,  but  the  muzzle  was  so  close  t»  Mr. 
S.'s  person,  that  the  powder  burned  his  face.  He,  however,  fired  his  pistol 
twice,  knocking  two  of  the  scoundrels  from  their  horses.  He  then  ran  toward 
his  house,  his  brave  wife  keeping  between  them  for  about  forty  yards,  when,  as 
he  was  trying  to  escape  through  the  orchard,  they  fired  and  brouaht  him  down. 
Coming  up  to  where  he  lay,  they  shot  him  again  and  again  in  the  back,  and 
then,  turning  him  over,  shot  him  the  face.  He  had  thirty-eight  bullet  wounds 
on  his  body.  The  murderers  then  robbed  him  of  his  money,  $700  or  $800  and 
threw  the  empty  purae  in  his  wife's  face. 

Among  the  horrible  acts  was  one  perpetrated  by  the  rebel  fiends  on 
the  night  of  the  3d  of  November,  1861.  The  paBsenger  express  train 
bound  west,  on  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  railroad,  when  it  had 
reach  Little  Platte  river  bridge,  nine  miles  east  of  St.  Joseph,  was  pre- 
cipitated into  the  river,  the  whole  train  going  down  with  a  terrible 
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crash,  hurling  nearly  100  men,  women,  and  children,  into  the  chasm. 
The  following  account  of  the  siffair  is  from  a  St.  Louis  paper ; 

The  bridije  was  a  aubstaatial  work  of  100  feet  Hpnn.  and  abiiuc  35  feet  almve 
the  river.  The  timbera  of  the  bridge  had  been  burned  hv  these  horrible  wretuhes 
underneath  the  tract,  until  they  woald  sustain  but  litfle  more  tlian  their  .iwn 
weight,  and  the  fire  was  then  extinguished,  leaving  the  brid(£e  a  mere  shell. 
The  train,  bringing  from  85  to  100  passenger,  inelndinfc  women  and  chihtren, 
reached  the  river  at  11  o'clocli  at  night,  and,  the  bridge  looking  seimre,  fussed  in ; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  locomotive  measured  its  lenjcth  upon  the  hri<ige  than 
'"    ir  50  yards  of  the  structure  gave  way.  preoipit»tin>r  the  <     ' 


into  the  abySB  below.  AJl  the  seats  in  the  passenger  coaches  were  tflrn  and 
shoved  in  front,  carrying  men,  women  and  children  in  »  promiscuous  heap  down 
the  declivity,  and  burying  them  beneath  the  crashed  timber,  or  thriiwinjt  them 
out  of  the  cars  through  the  broken  sides.  Some  were  mangled  liy  the  miiohinery 
tearing  through  the  timbers;  several  were  caught  between  plnnkzi,  preasinjr  to- 
:»ether  like  a,  vice.  Others  were  struck  hj  parts  of  the  roof  as  it  came  down  with 
Mighty  foroe,  and  still  others  were  cut  with  pieces  of  glass.  In  the  midst  of  this 
ionfiision  the  two  laat  cars  of  the  tritin  went  down,  pitching  the  pai^sengers  into 
he  wreck,  or  throwing  them  into  the  water,  which  at  this  point  is  about  a  foot  and 
>  half  in  depth. 

Only  three  personB — J,  W.  Parker,  superintendent  of  the  United  Slates  Express, 
tir.  Mara,  mail  aeent,  and  Mr.  Hajter— were  able  to  afford  nsaistaoce  to  the  Buffer- 
ing— the  remainder  of'those  who  were  not  killed  outright  being  so  disabled  as  to 
he  helple.'is.  After  doing  all  that  waa  possible  for  those  requiring  immedintfl  at- 
tention, Mr.  Hager,  at  midnight,  left  the  wreck  to  go  t«  Wi  Joseph  for  medical  and 
other  assistance.  He  walked  five  miles  of  the  way,  when  he  foupd  a  handcar, 
upon  which  he  proceeded  the  remninder  of  the  journey.  Two  hundred  yards 
west  of  the  bridge  he  discovered  a  heavy  oak  railroad  tie  strongly  strapped  across 
the  track,  and  two  mil!a  further  on  he  found  the  trestle  work  over  a  small  stream 
on  fire,  which,  however,  had  'not  as  yet  been  so  badly  burned  that  trains  could 
not  pass  over  or  could  not  be  easily  extingnished. 

Arriving  at  St  Joseph,  the  alarm  was  soon  spread  throughout  the  city,  and.  al- 
though it  was  one  o'clock  at  night,  75  men,  inoluding  all  the  physicians  in  the 
neighborhood,  a  train  fully  equipped,  supplied  with  medical  stores  and  other  neces- 
saries, went  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 

The  wounded  had  emerged  fi-om  the  wreck,  and  were  Iving  on  the  banks  and  upon 
a  sand  bar  in  the  river.  Seventeen  dead  bodies  were  recovered,  and  it  is  bi-lieved 
that  this  number  embraced  all  who  were  killed  up  (o  that  time.  Two  are  so 
badly  mangled  that  it  was  not  expected  they  would  survive  till  morning,  while 
many  others  were  dangerously  wounded,  and  would  have  to  be  well  taken  care  of 
tfl  recover.  Many  who  will  escape  with  their  lives,  will  be  maimed  and  crippled. 
The  annals  of  atrocity  furnish  nothing  more  fiendish  than  the  "  Sam 
Gaty  Butchery,"  in  the  spring  of  1863,  aa  related  hy  the  St.  Joseph 
Herald  : 

The  steamboat  Ham  Gaty  had  arrived  at  Sibley's  Landing  where  the  channel 
was  close  to  shore,  and  was  hailed  by  soirie  men  on  the  bank,  followed  by  the 
cracking  of  a  do^en  or  more  guns.  The  pilot  put  her  in  shore,  and  George  Todd 
and  about  twenty-five  of  his  gang  of  guerrillas  came  alioard.  It  was  almost  morn- 
ing, and  there  was  no  moon.  The  rebels  were  dressed  in  butternut,  having  a  pair 
of  Colt's  navv  revolyers  each  (and  some  as  many  as  three  and  four),  and  shotguns 
and  rifles.  Todd  wore  a  large  cloth  coat,  with  an  ample  cape  and  flowing  sle^vi-s, 
and  had  also  a  slouched  hat,  which  he  soon  exchanged  with  a  passenger  fur  ;i 
new  light-colored  beaver.  He  gave  the  command,  and  the  work  of  murder  ooin- 
meneed.  The  passengers  were  mostly  ladies,  and  the  few  gentlemen  were  un- 
armed. 

They  first  killed  George  Meyer,  hy  shooting  him  in  the  hack.  Meyer  waa  for- 
merly in  thi-i  city,  and  when  Cul.  Peabudy  was  here  after  the  seige  of  Lexington^ 
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he  was  in  Major  Berry's  cavalry  commnnd,  acting  aa  tjmir _. 

he  was  Seijeant-Major  of  the  5th  Cavalry,  Col  Peniok      During;  llie  1.^.   ., 

he  WBB  frequently  engaged,  with  Assistant-Secretary  Ro.luian,  in  Ilia  Senate  at 
Jefferson  City,  in  writing  up  tile  journal.  He  was  a  yoang  roan  of  tlie  must  nen- 
eroua  impulses,  and  will  be  mourned  by  a  large  number  of  men,  who  Kill  avsnge 
kis  death. 

The  cowardly  butchers  nest  blew  out  the  brains  of  William  Henry,  a  member 
of  Capt.  Wakerlin's  company.  He,  too,  was  a  St.  Joseph  boy,  and  was  forjnerly 
engaged  in  a  stall  in  oar  eity  market,  and  at  one  time,  we  think,  labored  for  John 
P.  Has,  a  meat  dealer.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  four  children  in  our  city  wholly 
anprovided  for.  They  nest  led  out  to  slaughter  young  Schattner,  of  this  town, 
whom  they  first  robbed  of  $200,  then  shot  He  revived  the  nest  morning,  and 
will  probably  recover. 

The  most  revolting  aet  in  the  bloody  drama  was  the  ordering  ashore  of  twenty 
negroes,  drawing  them  up  in  line,  one  man  holding  a  lantern  up  by  the  side  of 
their  faces,  while  the  murderers  ehot  them,  one  by  one,  through  the  head.  This 
inhuman  butchery  was  within  three  yards  of  the  boat  One  negro  alone  of  all 
that  were  shot  is  alive. 

Christ  Habacber,  who  lives  near  Hamilton's  Mill,  in  this  city,  was  aboard,  but 
managed  to  hide  his  money,  and  ^ot  off  scot  free.  Charley,  formerly  bar-keeper 
for  Christian  Wagner,  in  Jefferson  City,  was  robbed  of  every  dollar  he  had,  some 
$450.  George  Sohriver  of  this  oit^  was  led  ontto  be  shot,  and  a  watchman  on  the 
boat  halloed,  "  hold  on  there,  he  is  one  of  my  deck  hands,"  and  they  led  him  back, 
taking  872  from  him,  being  all  he  had  except  820,  which  he  bad  secreted  on  the 
boat  George  Morensleoker,  a  grocer,  on  the  corner  of  Tenth  street  and  Frede- 
riok  avenue,  in  this  city,  and  a  captain  in  the  33d  Missouri,  was  robbed  of  81060 
and  his  gold  watch.  The  afiiiir  ended  by  the  gang  going  aboard  the  boat  and 
compelling  the  paesengers  to  throw  overboard  fifty  wagon-beds,  100  saeke  of  flour, 
and  a  large  amount  of  other  stores,  including  sugar,  eoffee,  ^e.  Wearing  ipparel 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  was  indiscriminately  plundered. 

There  were  about  80  contrabands  aboard,  sent  on  their  way  to  Kanaa^  by  Gen 
Curtis.  Sixty  jumped  off  and  ran  away,  and  are  now  under  Col  Penick  nhoae 
men  are  scouring  the  country  for  these  murderers.  When  the  gnerr  Ihs  drew 
their  revolvers  on  the  negroes  as  they  stood  in  line,  the  women  in  the  brat 
fioreamed  and  cried,  and  begged  them  not  to  kill  them,  but  the  work  of  death 

Speedy  vengeance  followed  this  act  of  diabolism.  These  gaerrillaa 
were  pureued  into  Jackson  county  by  Major  Hansom  of  the  6th  Kansas, 
seventeon  of  them  shot,  and  two  hung.  Indeed,  retribution  swift  and 
terrible  often  overtook  the  perpetrators  of  these  cruel  wrongs.  The 
Palmyra  Courier  describes  a  tragic  seono  of  this  nature,  which  occurred 
in  the  fail  of  1863. 

Saturday  last,  the  18th  in^nt,  witnessed  the  penormance  of  a  tragedy  in  this 
once  quiet  and  beautiful  ojt.V  of  Palmyra,  which  in  ordinarily  peaceful  times 
would  have  created  a  profound  sensation  throughout  the  entire  country,  but  which 
now  scarcely  produces  a  distinct  ripple  upon  the  surface  of  our  turbulent  social 
tide. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  our  readers  that  on  the  occasion  of  Porter's  descent 
upon  Palmyra,  he  captured,  among  other  person,  an  old  and  highly  respected  res- 
ident of  this  city,  by  name,  Andrew  Allsman.  This  person  fornierly  belonged  ta 
the  3d  Missouri  Cavalry,  though  too  old  to  endure  all  the  hardships  of  very  active 
duty.  He  was,  therefore,  detailed  as  a  kind  of  special  or  extra  Frovost  ftiarshars 
guard  or  cicerone — making  himself  eenerally  useful  in  a  variety  of  ways  to  the 
military  of  the  place  Being  an  old  resident  and  widely  acquainted  with  the 
people  of  the  pluoe  and  vicinity,  he  was  frequently  called  upon  for  information 
touching  the  loyalty  of  men,  which  he  always  gave  to  the  extent  of  his  ability, 
.though  acting,  we  believe,  in  all  such  cases,  with  great  candor,  and  actuated  solely 
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bj  a  congoientious  desire  to  discharge  hia  whole  duty  to  his  poverametit.  His 
knowledge  of  (he  surrounding  country  was  the  reason  of  his  being  frequcntlj 
called  upon  to  act  as  a  guide  to  scouting  parties  sent  out  to  arreat  disloyal  per- 
sons. So  efficiently  and  saccessfully  did  ho  act  in  these  various  capacities,  that 
he  won  the  bitter  hatred  of  all  the  reliels  in  this  city  and  Tteinlty,  and  they  only 
awaited  the  coming  of  a  favorable  opportunity  to  gratify  their  desire  for  revenge. 
The  opportunity  came  at  last,  when  Forter  took  Palmyra.  That  the  villains,  with 
Porter'a  assent,  satiated  their  thirst  for  his  blood  by  the  deliherate  and  predetei-- 
mined  murder  of  their  helpless  victim,  no  truly  loyal  man  doubts.  When  they 
killed  him,  or  how,  or  where,  are  items  of  the  act  not  yet  revealed  to  the  public. 
Whether  he  was  stabbed  at  midnight  by  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  or  shot  at 
midday  by  the  rifle  of  the  guerrilla;  whether  he  was  hung,  and  his  body  hidden 
beneath  the  scantT  soil  of  some  oaken  thicket,  or  left  as  food  for  hogs  to  fatt«n 
upon;  or  whether,  like  the  ill-fated  Wheat,  his  throat  was  severed  from  ear  to  ear, 
and  his  body  sunk  beneath  the  wave — we  know  not  But  that  he  was  foully,  cause- 
lesslv  murdered,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  deny. 

W^hen  General  McNeil  returned  to  Palmyra,  after  that  event,  and  nscertHined 
the  circumstances  under  which  Atlsman  had  been  abducted,  he  caused  to  be  is- 
sued, after  due  deliberation,  the  following  notice ; 

"Palmyra,  Mo.,  October  8. 

"  Joseph  C.  Porteb — 8ia :  Andrew  Allsman,  an  aged  citizen  of  Palmyra,  ajid 
non-combatant,  having  been  carried  from  his  home  by  a  band  of  pereons  unlaw- 
fully arrayed  against  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and 
which  band  was  under  your  control  this  is  to  notify  you  that  unless  said  Andrew 
Allsman  is  returned,  unharmed,  to  his  family  within  ten  days  from  date,  ten  men 
who  have  belonged  to  your  band  nnfawfully  sworn  by  you  to  carry  arms  against 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  who  are  now  in  custody,  will  be  shot, 
as  a  meet  reward  fur  their  crimes,  among  which  is  the  illegal  restraining  of  said 
Allsman  of  his  liberty,  and,  if  not  returned,  presumptively  aiding  in  his  murder. 

"  Your  prompt  attention  to  this  will  save  much  suffering. 

"  Yours,  etc.  W.  K.  Steachak. 

"Provost  Marshal  General,  District  N.  E.  Ma 
"  Per  order  of  Brigadier  General  commanding  McNeil's  column." 

A  written  duplicate  of  this  notice  he  caused  to  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
wife  of  Joseph  C.  Porter,  at  her  residence  in  Lewis  county,  who,  it  was  well- 
known,  was  in  Irequent  communication  with  her  husband.  The  notice  was  pub- 
lished widely,  and  as  Porter  was  in  northeast  Missouri  during  the  whole  of  the 
ten  days  subsequent  to  the  date  of  this  notice,  it  is  impossible  that,  with  ali  his 
varied  channels  of  information,  he  remained  nnappraised  of  General  McNeil's 
determination  in  the  premises 

Many  rebels  believed  the  whole  thing  was  simply  intended  as  a  acare — declar- 
ing that  McNeil  did  not  dare  (/)  to  carry  out  the  threat 

The  ten  days  elapsed,  and  no  tidings  came  of  the  murdered  Allsman.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  dwell  upon  the  details  of  this  transaction.  The  tenth  day  ex- 
pired with  last  Friday,  On  that  day  ten  rebel  prisoners,  already  in  custody,  were 
selected  to  pay,  with  the  Sives,  the  penalty  demanded.  The  names  of  the  men  so 
selected  were  as  follows : 

Willis  Baker,  Lewis  county ;  Thomas  Humnton,  Lewis  county ;  Morgan  Bixler, 
Lewis  county;  John  Y,  McPheeters,  Lewis  county;  Herbert  Hudson,  Kails 
county ;  Captain  Thomas  A.  Snider,  Monroe  county ;  Eleazer  Lake,  Scotland 
county;   Hiram  Smith,  Knox  county. 

These  parties  were  informed  Friday  evening,  that  unless  Mr.  Allsman  was  re- 
turned to  his  family  by  one  o'clock  on  the  following  day,  they  would  be  shot  at 
that  hour. 

Most  of  them  received  the  announcement  with  composure  or  indifference.  The 
Rev.  James  S.  Green,  of  this  city,  remained  with  them  during  that  night,  as  their 
spiritual  adviser,  endeavoring  to  prepare  them  for  their  sudden  entrance  into  the 
prssence  of  their  Maker. 

A  litUe  after  11  o'clock  A.  M.,  the  next  day,  three  government  wagons  drove  to 
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the  jftiL     One  contained  four,  and  each  of  the  othera  three  rough  board  coffina. 

The  condemned  mere  conducted  from  the  prison  and  Hea.ted  in  tije  wa^otiH one 

upon  each  coffin.  A  sufficient  guard  of  soldiers  accompanied  them,  and  the  cav- 
alcade started  for  the  fatal  grounds.  Proceeding  east  to  Main-street,  the  cortege 
turned  and  moved  eiowlj  as  far  as  MaJone's  1  i  very -stable ;  thence  turning  east,  it 
entered  the  Hannibal  road,  pursuing  it  nearly  to  the  residence  of  Colonel  Jamea 
Culbertaon;  there,  throwing  down  the  fence,  they  turned  northward,  entering  the 
fair-grounds  {half  a  mile  east  of  town)  on  the  west  aide,  and  driving  within  the 
circular  amphitheater,  paused  for  the  final  consumination  ot  the  scene. 

The  ten  coffins  were  removed  from  the  wagons,  and  placed  in  a  row,  six  or 
eight  feet  apart,  forming  a  line,  north  and  south,  aboot  fifteen  paces  east  of  the 
central  pagoda  or  music  stand  in  the  center  of  the  ring.  Each  ooflin  was  placed 
OD  the  ground  with  its  head  toward  the  east.  Thirty  soldiers,  of  the  Missouri 
Btate-militia,  were  drawn  up,  in  a  single  line,  facing  the  row  of  coffins.  This  line 
of  eseoutioners  extended  directly  from  the  east  base  of  the  pagoda,  leaving  a, 
epace  betwecD  them  and  the  coffins  of  twelve  or  thirteen  paces.  Eeserves  were 
drawn  up  in  line  upon  either  flank  of  these  executioners. 

The  arrangements  completed,  the  doomed  men  knelt  on  the  grass  between  their 
coffins  and  the  soldiers,  and  while  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Rhodes  oflered  up  a  prayer. 
At  the  oonolusion  of  this  each  prisoner  took  his  seat  upon  the  foot  of  hh  coffin, 
facing  the  muskets  which,  in  a  few  moments,  were  to  launch  them  into  eternity. 
They  ware  nearly  all  firm  and  undaunted.  Two  or  three  only  showed  signs  of 
trepidation. 

The  most  noted  of  the  ten  was  Captain  Thomas  A.  Snider,  of  Monroe  county, 
who  was  captured,  at  Shelbyville,  disguised  as  a  woman.  He  was  now  elefrantly 
attired  in  a  coat  and  pantaloons  of  black  broftdi;ioth  and  a  white  vest.  A  luxu- 
rious growth  of  beautiful  hair  rolled  down  his  shoulders,  which,  with  his  fine 
Eersonal  appearance,  coaid  not  but  bring  to  mind  the  handsome  but  vicious  Abso- 
im.  'J'here  was  nothing  especially  worthy  of  note  in  the  appearance  of  the  others. 
One  of  them,  Willis  Baker,  of  Lewis  county,  was  proven  to  be  the  man  who,  some 
time  before,  shot  and  killed  Mr.  Ezekiel  Pratte,  his  union  neighbor,  near  Wil- 
liamstowQ,  in  that  county.  All  the  others  were  rebels  of  lesser  note,  the  particu- 
lars of  whose  crimes  we  are  not  familiar  with. 

A  few  minutes  after  one  o'clock.  Colonel  Strajihan,  provost-marsh ai-general,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Rhodes,  shook  hands  with  the  prisoners.  Two  of  them  accepted  band- 
ages for  their  eyes— all  the  rest  refused.  A  hundred  spectators  had  gathered 
around  the  amphitheater  t«  witness  the  impressive  scene.  The  stillness  of  death 
pervaded  the  place. 

The  officer  in  command  now  stepped  forward,  and  gave  the  word  of  command ; 
"Keady — -aim — firel''  The  dinoharges,  however,  were  not  made  simultaneously, 
probably  through  want  of  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  orders  and  of  the  time 
at  which  to  Are.  Two  of  the  rebels  fell  backward  upon  their  coffins  and  died  in- 
stantly. Captain  Snider  sprang  forward  and  fell  with  his  head  toward  the  soldiers, 
his  face  upward,  his  hands  clasped  upon  hia  breast,  and  the  left  leg  drawn  half 
way  up.  He  did  not  move  again,  but  died  immediately.  He  had  requested  the 
soldiers  to  aim  at  hia  heart,  and  they  had  obeyed  but  too  implicitly.  The  other 
seven  were  not  killed  outright;  so  the  reserves  were  called  in,  who  dispatched 
tbeui  with  their  revolvers. 

The  lifeless  remains  were  then  placed  in  the  coffins ;  the  lids,  upon  which  the 
name  of  each  man  was  written,  were  screwed  on,  and  the  solemn  procession  re- 
turned to  town  by  the  same  route  it  had  pursued  in  going;  but  the  souls  of  ten 
men  that  went  out  came  not  back. 

_  Friends  oaine  and  look  seven  of  the  corpses ;  three  were  buried  by  the  military 
in  the  public  cemetery ;  and  the  tragedy  was  over. 

Retaliation  of  the  same  character  occurred  at  St.  Louis,  on  the  29th 
of  October,  1864,  for  the  murder  of  Major  Wilson,  of  the  3d  Missouri, 
and  six  of  his  men,  by  the  guerrilla  chief,  Sim  Reeves.  The  major 
and  his  comrades  had  been  taken'  prisoners  at  Pilot  Knob,  and  were 
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killed  after  their  sarrender.  Tlieir  bodies  were  accidentally  discov- 
ered in  the  woods  by  young  men  out  gathering  persimmona.  Three 
of  them  were  horrible  mutilated  by  the  hogs.  The  others  had  on 
United  States  uniforms,  one  being  that  of  a  major  of  cavalry.  Prom 
papers  and  orders  in  his  pocket,  and  other  circumstances,  it  was 
identified  as  that  of  the  unfortunate  Wilson.  Upon  this,  six  rebel 
prisoners,  of  the  Arkansas  and  Miasouri  cavalry,  were  selected  to  be 
shot  in  retaliation.  The  names  of  these  doomed  men  were:  James 
W.  Gates,  Geo.  T.  Bunch,  Hervey  H.  Blackburn,  John  Nichols,  Chas. 
W.  Minnekin,  and  Asa  V.  Ladd.  The  circumstances  of  their  execu- 
tion were  thus  detailed  at  the  time : 

The  men  were  told  of  their  fate,  Jast  night,  and  were  allowed  every  opportunity 
for  preparation  that  eouid,  under  the  eircumstances,  be  given.  They  were  placed 
together  in  a  separate  ward,  and  it  ia  said  that  the  scene  heggared  desoription. 
They  were  ont  to  the  soul  with  horror,  and  gave  expression  to  tneir  terrible  agony 
with  such  wailings  as  can  not  be  repeated. 

In  the  mean  time  Lieutenant-Colonel  HeinriohB  chose  the  place  of  eieeutJon, 
at  Fort  No.  4,  the  same  place  where  Barney  Gibbons,  the  deserter,  wag  shot  sev- 
eral weefes  ago,  and  made  such  necessary  preparations  as  he  could.  Six  stakes 
were  sunk  in  the  ground,  eight  feet  apart,  each  stake  having  a  little  seat  attached 
for  the  men  to  sit  upon,  and  the  name,  rauk,  regiment,  etc.,  of  eauh  man  was  in- 
scribed on  a  label  tacked  overhead. 

The  place  waa  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  becauae  it  was  clear  of  the  city, 
yet  Buflioiently  near;  the  space  waa  large  and  open,  and  the  parapet  of  the  fori 
would  receive  any  bullete  that  might  miss  their  mark. 

At  half  past  two,  the  prisoners,  under  a  strong  guard,  left  the  Gratiot-street 
prison,  and  were  marched  out  to  the  fort,  where  the  troops  of  the  post  were  al- 
ready under  arms  and  forming  a  hollow  square,  with  the  ms.  slakes  at  the  upper, 
open  side.  Upon  arriving  on  the  ground,  the  sis  men  were  placed,  each  beside 
hia  stake  and  ordered  to  take  his  seat,  after  which  their  arms  were  pinioned  to  the 
stakes,  behind,  to  prevent  the  bodies  falling  forward  on  the  ground.  Fifty-four 
men.  forty-four  of  the  10th  Kansas  (dead  shots,)  and  ten  of  the  41rtt  Missouri, 
were  detailed  as  the  firing-party.  Tliirtji-aix  men  stood,  six  before  each  stake, 
with  three  in  reserve,  behind  each  six,  in  case  the  first  volley  should  not  be  ef- 
fective. 

The  wretched  men  were  allowed  to  speak  They  said  it  waa  hard  to  be  com- 
pelled to  die  that  way,  and  all  prayed  to  God  to  have  mercy  upon  tlieir  souls.  It 
was  a  dreadful  sight,  and  made  tlie  stoutest  heart  quail  The  wailing  voices  of 
the  sis  mingled  together  in  the  clear  autunmal  air,  and  were  watted  un  to  heaven 
to  the  Great  Father,  who  looked  down  in  pity  on  his  poor,  helpless,  and  imploring 
creatures.  A.  chapiaiu  knelt  down  and  prayed,  and  after  taking  a  pious  leave  of 
each  the  ghastly  whito  caps  were  produced  and  drawn  over  their  faces.  The 
scene  then  presented  was  thrilling,  and  may  be  represented  as  follows : 


I  coffin.       i  coffin.       i  coffin.       -(■  cotBci.       t  °o^°-       +  coffin. 
Fifteen  paee^. 

.   I     .     I  I        .1  I  I 

Six  men  with  loaded  muskets  (five  with  bullets,)  before  each  stake. 
Three  men  with  loaded  muskets  (two  with  bullets,)  behind  each  six,  as  reserve. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Heinrichs  nave  the  word  "  Ready — aim — fire,"  The  thirty- 
six  muskets  flashed  as  one,  and  each  of  the  doomed  men  died  almost  instantly. 
Five  out  of  the  six  received  two  bullets  through  the  heart;  the  sixth  died  even 
sooner  than  those  thus  shot. 
We  conclude  these  narratives  of  horror  by  an  account  of  the  Cen- 
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tralia  Butchery,  which  took  place  on  tlio  27th  of  Septcmbsr,  1864. 
The  only  satisfactory  reflection  connected  with  the  afFaii-  in,  tliitt  a 
few  days  after,  Anderson,  the  guerrilla  leader,  was  killed,  and  hia 
band  routed,  near  Albany,  hy  a  force  sent  out  in  pursuit,  under  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel 8.  P.  Cox,  32d  Eegiment  B.  M,  M,  The  particulars  of 
the  butchery  were  thus  given  in  the  St.  Joseph  Morning  Herald  : 

Bill  Aaderson  and  his  body  of  bushwhaekine  flends,  numhering  fruiu  250  to  300 
meo,  rode  into  the  town  of  Ceotralia,  on  the  Sorth-Miaaouri  Itailroad,  arid  there 
waited  for  the  passenger- train  coming  north  to  Macon,  He  bad  his  pickets  sta- 
tioned a  mile  from  town,  on  a  prouiioent  place  in  the  prairie.  Paasengers  on  the 
train  saw  them  and  believed  tliej  were  rebels;  but  the  conductor,  suppoaiiig  all 
was  rights  and  antioipating  no  danger,  ran  the  train  inli>  Centralia. 

As  it  approached  the  station,  Anderson  had  his  men  drawn  up  near  it,  and 
mounted,  ready  to  run  in  case  there  was  any  force  on  the  train;  hut  finding  there 
was  none,  he  gave  orders  to  dismount  and  surround  the  train,  which  his  men  did 
with  their  revoivera  in  their  hands.  Then  commenced  a  scene  of  consternation : 
men,  women,  and  children,  frightened  and  crying,  imploring  for  their  lives,  money, 
and  the  ctothing  they  had  on  their  persons — all  were  in  the  greatest  state  of  alarm 
ttnd  confusion.     Anderson's  men  walked  through  the  ears  with  pistol  in  liand, 

^hey  would  point  their  pistols  at  the  passengers'  faces,  ready  to  fire  if  they  did 
not  hand  over  their  money  and  valuables,  Some  passengers,  who  were  fright- 
ened, at  once  handed  over  every  thing  they  had  which  was  of  any  account 
Others,  having  more  presence  of  mind,  threw  their  money  to  the  ladies,  who  were 
not  molested  by  the  bushwhackers,  as  Anderson  told  his  men,  in  the  train,  riot  to 
trouble  women  or  children.  After  they  had  robbed  the  passengers,  thej  ordered 
them  out  into  a  line  and  matched  them  around  the  bluff  and  kept  them  there  a 

There  being  tv»enty-four  unarmed  soldiers  aboard,  they  were  ordered  into  a 
line,  marched  out  a  few  paces  from  the  train  and  shot.  After  they  had  killed  the 
soldiers,  one  of  Anderson's  men  said  he  recognized  a  German  Jew,  in  the  crowd 
of  citizens,  who  had  tried  to  have  him  hung,  when  a  prisoner  among  the  federals, 
and,  as  simn  as  he  had  finished  talking,  fired  at  the  Jew.  He  was  then  ordered 
out  of  the  line,  when  a  number  of  Anderson's  men  lired  at  him,  killing  him  in- 
fitantty.  While  some  of  the  bushwhackers  were  guarding  the  passengers  others 
were  rifling  the  baggage-car  and  taking  what  they  wanted. 

After  possessing  themselves  of  the  plunder,  they  set  fire  to  the  passenger- train, 
and  it  was  soon  in  ashes.  In  the  mean  time  a  freight-train  had  arrived.  It  was 
also  captured  and  burnt  The  engine  of  the  passenger-train  was  all  that  was 
saved.  They  all  then  left,  going  in  the  direction  of  the  Missouri  River.  Some 
of  the  passengers  came  to  Sturgeon,  some  went  below,  and  some  remained  at 
Centralia.  One  passenger  was  robbed  of  $2,000,  and  others  of  smaller  amounts. 
If  a  psssenger  did  not  give  up  his  money  he  was  threatened  with  being  shot.  An 
officer  and  a  soldier  saved  their  lives  by  being  dressed  in  citizen's  oiothes. 

Among  the  brave  and  noble  soldiers  who  were  shot  were  some  from  Atlanta, 
on  furlough  and  discharged.  A  lieutenant,  who  was  a  cripple,  was  with  them, 
and  was  walking  on  orutehes.  He  was  ordered  to  take  off  hia  coat  and  vest 
They  then  killed  him.  Two  hours  after  they  had  burnt  the  train,  a  detach- 
ment, numbering  150  men,  of  Colonel  Keutzner's  regiment  of  twelve-months' 
men,  and  under  the  command  of  Alaior  Johnson,  arrived  at  Centralia,  and  imme- 
diately formed  in  line  of  battle.  Anderson  also  drew  up  in  line  of  battle  and 
orJered  his  men  forward.  They  came  on  with  a  yell ;  making  a  dash  on  the  fed- 
erals, causing  their  horses  to  stampede  and  scatter  in  all  directions,  his  men  atter 
them,  and  shooting  them  down.  Some  fifteen  made  their  way  into  Sturgeon; 
and  it  is  thought,  from  the  information  of  those  who  escaped,  that  fifty  or  seventy- 
five  soldiers  were  killed.  They  were  new  recruits;  had  seen  no  service;  their 
horses  were  wild  and  unmanageable,  and  they  were  forced  to  retreat. 

An  eye-witness,  a  gentleman  from  Indiana,  gave  these  additional 
incidents  of  the  slaughter; 
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Tho  engineer  of  the  northern-boond  train  eaid  the  steam  in  (he  boiler  waa 
^uitc  kw,  and  that,  after  he  dieeovered  the  character  of  the  troops  in  Ciiiitriilia, 
it  was  an  utter  im|Kje8ibili(y  to  back  the  train  out  of  danger.  Thia  may  be  true, 
but  many  people  will  aek  why  that  train  was  suffered  to  run  into  a  band  of  bush- 
whackers, when  the  conducior  and  pasBengers  saw  them  a  mile  diatant,  and  it 
was  well  known  (hat   Bill  Anderaon'a   gang  had,  that   morning,  been   at  that 

As  soon  as  the  train  stopped,  Anderson  walked  to  the  platform  and  ordered  the 
paBsengers  to  march  out.  Our  informant  said  Anderson  appeared  to  be  a  man 
about  five  feet  ten  inohes  high,  rather  slim,  black  beard,  long  black  hair  inclined 
to  curl,  and  altogether  apromumg  looking  man  of  about  thirty-two  years  of  age. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  federal  soMiers'  coat,  black  pantaloons,  and  cavalry  hat  He 
ordered  the  citizens— men,  women,  and  children— to  march  in  one  direction,  and 
those  dresHcd  in  soldiers'  clothes  in  the  other.  In  getting  off  the  platform  two  of 
the  soldiers  hung  back,  and  talked  against  obeying  orders.  They  were  shot  by 
Anderson,  and  Tell  off  between  the  cars.  This  had  the  effect  of  causing  a 
stampede  of  the  passengers,  who  rushed  off  the  cars  in  great  confusion.  There 
were  twenty-four  soldiers  on  board  the  train,  belonging  to  the  23d,  24th,  and  the 
old  25th  Missouri  infantry.  Some  were  wounded  and  sick,  returning  home  on 
furlough,  and  some  were  discharged.  One  was  wounded  in  the  leg  and  hobbled 
on  crutches.  All  the  soldiers  were  formed  in  line,  and  Anderson  walked  up  to 
them  and  thus  addressed  them : 

"  You  federals  have  just  killed  six  of  my  soldiers ;  scalped  them  and  lef^  them 
on  the  prairie.  1  am  too  honorable  a  man  to  permit  any  body  to  be  scalped; 
but  1  will  show^ou  that  I  can  kill  men  with  as  much  skill  and  r^iditj  as  any 
body.  From  this  time  forward  I  ask  no  quarter  and  give  none.  Every  federal 
soldier  on  whom  I  can  put  my  finger  shall  die  like  a  dog.  If  I  get  into  yonr 
cluMhes  I  shall  expect  death.  You  are  all  to  be  killed  and  sent  to  hell.  That  is 
the  way  every  d — d  soldier  shall  be  served  who  falls  into  mj  hands," 

Some  of  the  soldiers  remonstrated,  declaring  that  they  were  just  from  Sher- 
man's army,  and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  killing  and  scalping  any  of  his 
men.  Anderson  replied  :  "  1  treat  you  all  as  one.  You  are  federals;  and  federaJs 
scalped  my  men,  and  carry  their  scalps  at  their  saddle-bows."  A  line  of  hush- 
whackers,  with  revolvers,  were  then  drawn  up  before  the  soldiers,  who  cried  and 
begged  for  their  lives;  but  every  man  was  shot 

All  fell  but  one,  who  was  shot  through  the  shoulder.  He  dashed  through  the 
guerrillas,  ran  through  the  line  of  citizens  chased  and  fired  at  bv  the  fiends, 
crawled  under  the  cars,  and  thenee  under  the  depotbuilding.  The  building  was 
fired  and  he  was  soon  forced  to  come  out.  He  emerged  from  the  smoke  and  flame, 
and  with  a  club  knocked  down  two  of  Anderson's  men  before  they  killed  him. 
He  fell,  pierced  with  twenty  bullets.  The  passengers  were  Uien  robbed  of  their 
watches,  jewelry,  and  money. 

One  young  man  was  on  his  way  to  St.  Joseph  with  his  mother.  He  slipped  a 
hundred  dollars  in  greenbacks  into  his  boot-leg,  and,  on  demand,  handed  over  the 
balance.  A  guerrilla  asked  him  if  he  had  secreted  any  money  and  he  denied  that 
he  had.  He  was  told  that  he  would  he  searched,  and  that  if  any  funds  were 
found  on  him  he  would  be  killed.  He  then  acknowledged  that  he  "had  secreted 
one  hundred  dollars  in  his. boot,  which  was  drawn  off  by  the  guerrilla,  the  money 
obtained,  and  the  young  man  shot  dead.  A  gold  watch  waa  found  in  the  hoot  of  a 
German  and  he  was  instantly  killed. 

When  the  war  began,  Miasouri  was  a  slave-state;  but,  before  it 
ended,  by  her  own  act,  there  is  not  a  slave  on  her  soil.  This  terrible 
incubus  being  removed,  she  is  prepared  to  advance  rapidly  in  the 
(lath  of  happiness  and  prosperity. 
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Kansas  pr  or  to  1854  was  neluded  w  (h  n  the  limits  of  the  Ind  an 
Territory  ly  ng  we  of  M  asour  and  the  adio  n  n"  states  It  was  thus 
ojlled  from  the  cir  umat  nee  of  its 
le  OR  the  terr  torj  oi  wh  ch  several 
tr  bes  of  Ind  ans  mainly  from  east 
(f  the  M  81  s  ppi  were  located  un 
der  the  d  re  t  on  of  the  eneral  eov 
ern  nent  Ihe  pr  no  p  1  tr  bes  thus 
pi  cd  w  th  n  the  pre  enf  In  ts  of 
K  t  were  the  De  iwares  who 
were  e  timated  it  upward  of  8(J0  ir 
nhe  the  K  kapoo  at  about 
100  the  fehawnees  at  ah  1 1  1  300 
the  Kansas  one  of  the  or  j,  nal 
tribes  of  this  region,  were  located 
on  the  Kansas  Kiver,  farther  west- 
ward, and  were  supposed  lo  number 
about  2,000. 

ABHa  or  K.sa.B.  ipjjg  g^gj  white  man  who  traversed 

Mm:To.-~Ad  Aiira  ptr  Arpfrn.^tii  Pronferitj       the  soil  of   Kansas  seems    to  have 
through  AdvBiniw  been  M.  Dutisne,  a  French  officer, 

sent  in  1719,  by  Bienville,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Louisiana,  to  explore  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi.  He 
passed  up  Osage  River,  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Missouri,  and  visited 
several  Indian  villages  within  the  present  limits  of  Kansas. 
_  In  1804,  Lewis  and  Clark,  on  their  celebrated  Rocky  Mountain  expedU 
tion,  passed  up  the  Missouri  Kiver,  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Kansas. 
The  oldest  fort  on  this  river  is  Fort  Leavenworth,  which  was  established 
in  1827.  This,  with  the  missionary  establishments  among  the  Indians,  were 
the  first  places  occupied  by  the  whites. 

In  1832,  the  small  pox  reduced  the  Pawnee  Indians,  in  Kansas,  one 
half.  Thus,  enfeebled,  they  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
disposing  of  their  Kansas  possessions,  and  agreed  to  reside  wholly  north  of 
the  Nebraska  Rirer,  and  west  of  Missouri.  Here,  under  the  patronage  of 
government,  they  erected  dwellings,  shops,  etc.,  and  commenced  agricultural 
irnprovements.  Their  young  men,  however,  formed  war  parties,  and  com- 
mitted   depredations  upon  the  tribes  around  them.     They  were  severely 
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chastised  by  the  Comanches  and  Osages;  and  the  TItaha,  from  their  mounfain 
fastnesses,  avenged  themselves  of  former  cruelties.  To  erowo  the  miserj  of 
the  Pawnees,  the  Blac'kl'eet  and  Sioux  Indians,  in  the  north  and  west,  rav- 
aged their  fields,  burned  their  houaes,  and  drove  away  their  horses  and  i«ttle. 
Disheartened,  they  mi^rrated  south,  and  settled  near  the  Ottoes  and  Omahas, 
where  the  reranant  now  exist. 

"The  whole  Indian  population  of  Kansas,"  says  Mr.  Greene,  in  his  His- 
tory of  theKansas  region,  1856, "  is  probably  25,000.  The  immigrant  tribes  are 
the  Kickapoos,  Wyandots.  Sacs  and  Fosea,  MunSteea,  Weas  and  Plankeshaws, 
Peorias  and  Kaskaskias,  Ottawas,  Pottowatam  ies,  Chippewas,  Delawares,  and 
Shawnees ;  embraciBg  in  all  a  population  of  about  5,000,  and  inclnding  within 
their  reservations,  prior  to  the  treaties  of  1853  and  '54,  almost  l«n  millionB 
of  acres.  A  million  of  acres  were  ceded  by  the  Delawares,  Weaa  and  Kiek- 
apooa,  in  May,  1853.  to  be  Bold  at  auction.  The  Shawnee  lleserve  embraces 
thirty  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  iine  and  fifteen  south  of  Kansas  Kiver. 
The  Wyandots  have  thirly  sections  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
the  Kansas  and  Miasouri.  The  Delawares  retain  a  tract  ten  miles  wide  and 
forty  long,  extending  cast  from  the  mouth  of  Grasshopper  Creek.  The  Pot- 
tawatomies  own  thirty  miles  square,  cut  through  the  middle  by  Kansas  River. 
The  Kickapoos  havea  small  reserve  at  the  head  of  the  Grasshopper.  North 
of  the  river  and'  below  Pottawatomie,  the  Kansas  sfil!  hold  a  tract  twenty- 
two  miles  long  and  one  wide," 

In  1820,  on  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  the  congress  of 
the  United  States  passed  the  "Missouri  Compromise"  act,  prohibiting  slavery 
in  all  territory  of  the  United  States  north  of  36°  30'.  Kansas  being  north 
of, this  line  was  included  within  the  limits  of  the  prohibition.  In  1854,  on 
the  organization  of  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  congress,  after 
an  exciting  discussion,  passed  the  "Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill,"  which  in 
effect  rendered  nugatory  the  Compromise  Act  of  1820.  This  at  once  opened 
up  a  contest  betwee       1       h  1 1  d  f  '1  f     p  '  Tl 

richest  part  of  Mis  h  d  fi 

adjacent  to  the  soil       K  ^         K 

people  feared  that  t 

Thny    determined,     h  te 

Kansas. 

The  passage  of  th    K  n=     N  h  d       tated   h 

and  widely  spread  fi  m  K 
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western  Missouri,  some  thousands  ot  the  people  cr.  sed  D\er  the  border,  jnd 
selected  farms,  and  for  a  while  they  had  the  control  of  the  political  move- 
ments in  the  territory,  ere  the  van  of  the  free  state  emigrants  could  reach  It, 

Many  of  the  latter  came  hither  in  bodies,  neighbors  joining  together  for 
that  purpose,  and  in  Massachusetts,  an  Emigrant  Aid  Soeiety  was  created, 
for  (it  was  alleged)  pecuniary  gain,  by  the  means  of  organized  capital  In 
forming  centers   for  settlers.*      To   counteract   this,  "Blue    Lodges"  were 

*Th6  Emigrant  Aid  Societj  wiih  iiriginsUy  formed  in   Mas SHchu setts,  May  4,  18M,  Juit 
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oslablished  in  western  Missouri  to  asaist  pro-slavery  emigration.  Soon  all 
emigrants  eame  armed,  for  events  sliowed  tliat  only  by  a  struggle  and  blood- 
shed the  question  of  ascendency  would  be  settled. 

A.  H.  Heedev,  the  first  governor  of  the  territory,  and  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Pierce,  arrived  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Oct,  6, 1854,  nnd  soon  after  visited 
Lawrenoe,  where  he  was  met  by  the  citizens,  and  was  welcomed  in  an  address 
by  Gen.  Pomeroy.  The  governor  stated  in  his  reply  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
he  should  maintain  law  and  order,  and  preserve  the  freedom  of  speech.  The 
first  election  of  a  delegate  to  congress  took  place  Nov.  29,  1854.  The  ter- 
ritory was  divided  into  nineteen  districts.  Gov.  Reeder,  who  resided  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  appointed  election  judges,  and  gave  instructions  to  have 
the  vote  properly  taken.  It  appears,  however,  that  an  organized  body  of 
Hissonrians,  in  some  instances,  took  forcible  possession  of  the  polls,  and 
elected  Gen.  Whitfield  as  a  delegate.  In  the  election  for  the  territorial  leg- 
islature, on  March  30,  1855,  large  organized  bodies  from  Missouri  controlled 
the  polls,  appointing  their  own  judges,  where  those  previously  appointed 
would  not  conform  to  their  wishes.  In  consequence  of  this,  every  district 
(with  one  exception)  returned  pro-slavery  men  to  the  prospective  legislature. 

The  legislature  niet  on  the  2d  of  July,  iit  Pawnee,  according  to  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  governor,  and  was  orgiinized  by  the  election  of  D.  8.  String- 
fellow  as  speaker.  In  the  course  of  the  first  week  they  passed  an  act  re- 
moving the  seat  of  government  from  Pawnee  to  the  Shawnee  Manual  Labor 
School,  to  take  effect  froirf  and  jii)er  its  passage:  they  also  passed  an  act 
adopting  the  laws  generally  of  Missouri  as  the  laws  of  Kansas.  On  the  6th 
of  July,  the  governor  vetoed  the  aet  removing  the  seat  of  government.  It 
was,  however,  passed  over  his  veto  by  a  two  thirds  vote,  and  the  two  legis- 
lative houses  met  at  tlie  Shawnee  Mission  on  the  16th  of  July.  On  July 
25,  in  a  joint  session,  they  elected  the  various  county  officers  for  a  term  of 
SIX  yean.  Various  other  extraordinary  and  unusual  acts  were  passed,*  A 
resolution  was  carried  declaring  the  incompetency  of  the  governor,  and  a 
memorial  was  dispatched  to  Washington  praying  for  his  removal. 

Gov,  Reederand  Judge  Elmer,  of  the  supreme  court,  having  been  removed  by 
the  general  government.,  Wilson  Shannon,  an  ex-governor  of  Ohio,  wasaf  pointed 
governor.and  Judge  Moore,  of  Alabama,  succeeded  Judge  Elmer,  On  Sept.  5, 
1855,  a  free  state  convention  met  at  Big  Springs,  which  resolved  to  repudiate 
all  the  acts  passed  by  the  legislature  held  at  the  Shawnee  Mission.     On  the 
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19th  of  September,  a  convention  assembled  at  Topeka,  in  which  it  was  re- 
solved to  take  measures  to  form  a  state  constitution.  On  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber, the  free  state  men  held  their  election,  allowing  no  nonresident  to  vote : 
2,400  votes  were  cast,  nearly  all  of  which  were  for  Gov.  Eeeder  aa  delegate 
to  congress.  They  also  elected  delegates  to  assemble  at  Topeka,  on  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  the  same  month,  to  form  a  state  constitution.  This  con- 
vention met,  and  chose  Col.  James  Lane  its  president:  a  constitntion  was 
formed  in  which  slavery  was  prohibited.  Immediately  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  this  convention,  the  pro-slavery  party  called  a  "  Law  and  Order  con- 
vention," over  which  Gov.  Shannon  and  Judges  Lecompte  and  Elmer  pre- 
sided, in  which  the  Topeka  convention  was  denounced  as  a  treasonable 
assemblage. 

In  Nov.,  one  Coleman,  in  a  rjuarrel  about  a  land  claim,  killed  a  Mr.  Dow, 
a  free  state  settler,  at  Hickory  Point,  about  12  miles  from  Lawrence.  Cole- 
man then  proceeded  to  Lecompton,  to  Gov.  Shannon,  and  swore  a  complaint 
against  Branson,  at  whose  house  Dow  had  lodged,  that  Branson  had  threat- 
ened his  (Coleman's)  life.  Branson  was  thereupon  arrested  by  Sheriff  Jones, 
but  was  rescued  by  his  neighbors,  and  took  refuge  in  Lawrence.  These 
transactions  caused  great  excitement.  The  people  of  Lawrence  armed  as 
an  attack  was  threatened.  Gov.  Shannon  issued  his  proclamation,  stat- 
ing an  open  rebellion  had  commenced,  and  calling  for  assistance  to  carry  out 
the  laws:  this  was  circulated  through  the  border  counties  of  Missouri,  vol- 
unteer companies  were  raised,  and  nearly  1.800  men  crossed  over  from  Mis- 
souri, having  with  them  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  obtained  from  the  U.  S. 
arsenal  near  Liberty,  Mo.  This  formidable  array  encamped  at  Wakeruaa,  over 
against  Lawrence,  which  was  now  threatened  with  destruction.  Gov.  Shan- 
non, Chief  Justice  Leeompt©  and  David  R.  Atchison  accompanied  the  troops. 
For  more  than  a  week  the  invading  force  continued  encamped,  and  a  deadly 
conflict  seemed  imminent.  Fortunately  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  a  direct 
conflict  was  avoided  by  an  amicable  arrangement.  The  invading  army  re- 
tired from  Lawrence,  Dec.  9,  1855. 

In  Dec,  1855,  the  Topeka  constitution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  peo 
pie,  and  state  of&cers  were  appoint«d.  On  Oan,  4,  1856,  in  a  message,  Gov. 
Shannon  indorsed  the  pro-slavery  legislature  and  code,  and  represented  thp 
formation  of  the  Topeka  constitution  as  equivalent  to  an  act  of  rebellion 
This  was  followed  by  a  proclamation,  on  Feb.  4th,  directed  against  the  free 
state  men,  and  on  the  strength  of  it,  indictments  for  treason  were  founi^ 
against  Charles  Robinson,  Geo,  W.  Brown,  ex-Gov.  Reeder,  Gen,  Lane,  Geo 
W.  Deitaler,  and  others,  connected  with  the  formation  of  the  free  state  gov- 
ernment, Eobinson,  Brown,  Deitzler,  and  many  others,  were  arrested  iind 
imprisoned  at  Lecompton  during  the  entire  summer,  guarded  by  the  United 
States'  dragoons. 

In  March,  1856,  the  house  of  representatives,  at  Washington,  having  un- 
der consideration  the  conflicting  claims  of  Gov.  Reeder  and  Gov.  Whitfield 
to  represent  Kansas  in  congress,  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
fact.  This  committee  consisted  of  Howard,  of  Michigan,  Sherman,  of  Ohio, 
and  Oliver,  of  Missouri,  who,  being  directed  to  proceed  to  Kansas,  arrived 
at  Lawrence  on  the  17th  of  April.  While  in  Kansas  this  "eongressiomil 
committee  of  investigation"  collected  a  large  mass  of  testimony  which  went 
to  prove  that  frauds  had  been  perpetrated  by  the  pro-slavery  party  at  the 
ballot  box,  also  that  many  outrages  had  been  committed,  in  which  the  I'ree 
state  settlers  were  principally  the  sufferers. 
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Early  in  April,  1856,  two  or  three  tundred  pro-alayerj  men,  from  Georsii. 
and  the  Caroliniis,  arrived  in  the  territory,  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Bu- 
ford,  of  Georgia.  On  the  24th  of  April,  Sheriif  Jones  entered  Lawrence 
and  arrested  several  free  state  men.  On  the  8th  of  May,  Gov.  RobinKon, 
while  descending  the  Missouri  on  his  way  east,  was  seized  and  detained  n't 
Lexington,  Mo.,  and  afterward  sent  back  to  Kansas  on  the  charge  of  treHSf.n. 
Gov.  Reeder  and  Gen.  Lane,  being  indiefod  on  the  same  charge,  succeeded 
m  making  their  escape  out  of  the  territory.  On  the  Slat  of  May,  SheiifF 
Jones,  with  a  posse  of  some  four  or  five  hundred  men,  proceeded  to  Lawrence, 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  exeeating  the  process  of  the  courts.  Several 
pieces  of  artillery  and  about  200  of  Sharp's  rifles  were  taken,  two  printing 
presses,  with  a  large  quantity  of  material,  were  destroyed,  and  the  Free 
State  Hotel  and  Dr.  Robinson's  mansion  were  burnt  as  nuisances.  On  the 
26th,  a  skirmish  occurred  at  Oasawatomie,  in  which  three  free  state  and  five 
pro-slavery  men  were  killed.  The  free  state  men  now  began  to  make  a  con- 
certed and  armed  resistance  to  the  pro-slavery  bands  which  were  spread  over 
the  country.  Parties  of  free  state  emigraota  coming  up  the  Missouri,  were 
turned  back,  and  forbid  entering  the  territory,  so  that  their  only  ingress  into 
Kansas  was  overland  through  Iowa.  For  months  civil  war  prevailed,  and 
the  settlers  were  distressed  by  robberies,  murders,  house  burnings,  the  de- 
struction of  crops,  and  other  atrocities. 

The  free  state  legislature,  according  to  the  time  fised,  mot  at  Topeka,  July 
4,  1856.  As  they  were  about  organizing  for  business.  Col.  Sumner  (who 
was-  accompanied  by  a  body  of  U.  S.  dragoons),  went  into  the  ball,  and  claim- 
ing to  act  under  tie  authority  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  dispersed 
theas-ecmblage.  On  the  5th  of  Aug.,  a  body  of  men  from  Lawrence  marched 
;^ainst  a  poet,  near  Ossawatomie,  occupied  by  a  company  of  marauders,  said 
to  be  Georgians.  After  a  conflict  of  three  hours,  the  post,  a  large  block- 
house,  was  carried  with  a  loss  of  one  or  two  killed,  and  several  wounded  on 
both  sides.  Other  conflicts  took  place  in  other  places,  attended  with  loss  of 
life.  Gov.  Shannon  was  removed  eariy  in  August,  and  acting  Gov.  Wood- 
son, on  the  25th  of  that  month,  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the  territory 
in  a  state  of  rebellion. 

Gov.  Geary,  the  successor  of  Gov.  Shannon,  arrived  in  the  territory  about 
the  1st  of  Sept.,  and  by  proclamation  ordered  all  the  volunteer  militia  to  be 
discharged,  and  all  bodies  of  men  acting  without  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment, instantly  to  disband  or  quit  the  territory.  After  this  the  outrages  and 
skirmishes  rapidly  diminished,  and  order  was  gradually  restored. 

The  next  season,  the  pro-slavery  party,  at  a  convention  held  at  Lecomp- 
ton,  formed  a  state  constitution,  familiarly  known  as  the  Lecompton  Oomli/u- 
finn,  and  in  the  session  of  1857-8,  applied  to  congress  for  admission  into  the 
Union.  Great  opposition  was  made  to  it  on  the  ground  that  the  convention 
which  formed  it  was  fraudulently  elected,  and  did  not  represent  the  will  of 
the  people,  as  it  was  favorable  to  slavery.  After  a  long  and  memorable 
struggle,  the  instrument  was  referred  to  the  people  of  Kansas,  on  the  4th  of 
Aug.,  1858.  They  rejected  it  by  a  vote  of  more  than  six  to  one— 11.301) 
against  to  1,788  votes  in  favor. 

To  this  period  the  partj  lines  in  Kansas  had  been  divided  between  the 
pro-slavery  and  the  free  state  men.  Soon  after,  these  distinctions  gave  place 
to  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties.  The  next  territorial  legislature 
met  in  Jan.,  1859,  and  the  Republicans,  having  the  majority,  took  measures 
by  which  a  convention  met  at  Wyandot,  in  the  succeeding  July,  and  formed 
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a  state  constitution,  known  an  the  Wj/andot  GmsiAtiifJon,  wliieli  prohibited 
slavery.  This  constitution,  on  reference  to  the  people,  was  adopted  by  a 
large  majority.  The  lower  house  of  con=(ress,  in  the  succeeding  session, 
1859-60,  passed  the  bill,  but  the  senate  failed  to  act  upon  it,  so  it  was  lost. 
Kansas,  therefore)  reiaained  in  a  territorial  condition  until  January  30th, 
1861,  when  it  was  admitted  as  a  free  state  of  the  Uniou.  The  severe 
contest  in  regard  to  the  institutions  of  Kansas  was  thus  closed,  only,  how- 
ever, to  give  place  to  a  more  terrible  struggle,  involving  the  whole  nation. 

Kansas  is  bounded  N.  by  Nebraska,  E.  by  Missouri,  8.  by  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, and  W.  by  Colorado  Territory.  It  extends  between  the  parallels  of 
!iT=  30'  and  40°  N.  Lat,  and  94°  30'  and  102°  W.  Long. 


ilt'icl^S,*^'' 


South  view  of  Fort  l.ei 


W'-rlh. 


QiiartemitoliT's  boEldJDK  la  seen  on  the  right. 

The  eastern  part  of  Kansas  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  sections 
of  country  found  in  the  United  States.  It  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
rolling  prairies,  having  a  deep,  rich  and  fertile  soil.  The  smooth  and  grace- 
ful hills,  covered  with  dense  vegetation,  extend  westward  from  the  Missouri 
about  200  miles,  having,  in  many  places,  the  appearance  of  a  vast  sea  of 
grass  and  flowers.  The  timber  is  principally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  and 
streams,  but  a  remarkable  provision  exists  in  the  abundance  of  limestone 
found  on  the  crest  of  all  the  elevations,  just  cropping  out  from  the  surface, 
hardly  interfering  with  vegetation.  This  is  admirably  adapted  for  buildings 
and  fences.     Numerous  coal  beds  are  said  to  abound. 

The  Kansas  or  Kaw  is  the  only  stream  of  importance  passing  into  the  in- 
terior. The  climate  is  healthy,  the  air  being  pore  and  dry.  The  winters  are 
usually  mild  and  open,  with  little  snow,  Kansas  possesses  very  superior  ad- 
vantages for  the  raising  of  cattle.  Almost  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits  can 
be  produced  in  great  abundance.  In  March,  1855,  the  population  was  eati- 
'  milted,  in  round  numbers,  at  8,000;  a  year  later  it  was  estimated  at  60,000  ; 
in  1860,  it  was  107,110. 

FoKT  Leavenworth,  formerly  the  most  important  military  post  in  the 
United  States,  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri  Biver,  31  miles 
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above  the  mouth  of  Kanais  Kiver,  and  4  miles  below  Weston, 
the  oldest  fort  on  the  Missouri,  having  been  established  ia  1827  :  it  vt- 
ceived  its  name  from  Ool.  Leavenworth,  an  officer  of  diatinctioii  iri  the 
Niagara  campaign.  It  is  the  great  frontier  depot  for  other  military  posts  ou 
the  Santa  Fe,  Utah  and  Oregon  routes,  and  the  general  rendezvous  for  troops 
proceeding  to  the  western  forts.  The  fort  stands  on  an  elevation  of  about 
150  feet,  and  about  150  yards  bauk  from  the  steamboat  landing.  Sevenil 
thousand  acres  of  fine  land  in  the  vicinity  are  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  fori;e 
at  this  point. 


i  many  as  1,000  laborers  and  artisans  have  been  em- 
ployed here  in  the  government  service  at  one  time.  The  buildings  consist 
of  the  barracks,  magazines,  the  officers'  houses,  hospital,  the  quartermaster's 
building,  and  others.  General  Persifer  F.  Smith,  the  commander  of  the 
Utah  expedition,  died  here  on  Sunday  evening,  May  16,  1858:  his  remains 
were  taken  east  for  burial.  The  goveraineut  has  a  small  chapel  here,  in 
which  the  Rev.  Leander  Ker,  of  Scotch  descent,  officiates  as  chaplain  of  the 
post.  Mr,  Ker  likewise  has  the  charge  of  a  school  of  30  or  40  children,  the 
books,  stationery,  etc.,  being  furnished  by  the  government. 

During  the  difficulties  with  Utah,  in  1858,  the  transportation  establish- 
ment of  the  army,  under  Russell  &  Waddell,  the  contractors,  between  tha 
fort  and  the  city,  was  the  great  feature  of  this  vicinity,  with  its  acres  of 
wagons,  herds  of  osen,  and  regiments  of  drivers  and  other  employees.  Thi:' 
firm  had  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  the  business,  employed  six  /Iwuk  ui  / 
ind  worked  forty-jive 


Leavenworth  City,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Missouri  Riv 
and  commercial  metropolis  of  Kansas,  is  3  miles  belon 
from  Lawrence,  70  S.  from  St.  Joseph,  JIo.,  and  by  the  . 


r,  the  largest  tOH-.i 
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from  St.  Louis.  Several  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  iire  publiKliet!  Iieie. 
Leavenworth  city  was  founded  in  tbe  auturan  of  1854.  Previous  tn  this  it 
was  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  forest  trees,  the  hunting  ground  for  ihe 
officers  of  Fort  Leavenworth,  traveraed  by  wolves,  wildcats,  wild  tuvkeys, 
!ind  deer.  The  first  building  was  a  frame  shanty,  erected  in  1834.  neur 
which  is  an  elm  tree,  under  whieh  the  first  number  of  the  "  Kansas  Weekly 
Herald  "was  printed,  in  September,  1854.  The  first  printer  was  General 
Lncius  Eastin,  of  Ketiiucky.  The  first  public  bouse  was  the  Leavenworth 
Hotel :  the  Planters'  Hous^e  was  erected  in  1856.  Eev.  Mr.  Martin,  O.  S, 
Preshyteriao,  was  among  the  first  clergymen  who  preached  in  the  place. 
Population  about  16,000. 

Wyanilot  is  aituafed  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri,  at  the  mouth  of 
Kansas  Eiver.  37  mites  below  Leavenworth  City,  and  35  miles  east  of  Law- 
rence. It  is  a  new,  beautiful  and  flourishing  place,  regularly  laid  cut  on 
ground  rising  graeelully  from  the  water.  Being  built  on  the  curve  of  the 
liver,  it  is  in  full  view  of  Kansas  City,  in  Missouri,  from  which  by  water  it 
is  about  a  mile  distant,  and  two  miles  by  land  ;  a  steam  ferry-boat  plies  be- 
tween the  two  places.  It  is  a  busy  town,  and  the  outlet  between  southern 
Kansas  and  the  Missouri  River.  At  Wyandot  commences  the  great  Pa- 
cific Railroad.     Population  about  3,000. 

Atchison,  46  miles  above  Leavenworth,  on  the  Missouri  River,  is,  next  to 
Leavenworth,  the  largest  town  in  Kansas,  with  a  population  estimated  in 
1865  at  8,000,  Here  daily  start  the  overland  stages  for  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. A  railroad  has  been  commenced,  leading  hence  to  connect  with  the 
South  Pacific  on  the  Republican  Fork,  When  the  grass  starts  Up  in  the 
spring,  the  place  is  so  thronged  with  the  teams  of  overland  emigrants  one 
can  scarcely  cross  the  streets. 

Lawrence  the  county  seat  of  Douglas  county,  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  Kansas  River.  45  miles  W.  from  Kansas  City,  Mo,,  and  12 
from  Leeompton.  The  Eldridge  House,  100  by  117  feet,  is  at  this  time  by 
far  the  finest  building  in  Kansas.  Mount  Or.ead  ii-  about  half  a  mile  S.W. 
of  the  Eldridge  House.  On  this  elevation  it  is  in  cont«mplation  to  build  a 
college:  the  view  from  this  location,  embracing  a  space  of  from  50  to  70 
niiles"in  circumference,  is  exceedingly  beautiful.     Population  about  5,000. 

Lawrence  received  its  name  from  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  of  Boston,  Mass, 
In  July,  1854,  a  company  of  24  persons,  principally  from  New  England, 
eame  up  the  Missouri  River  to  Kansas  City,  and  from  thence  traveling  by 
land,  located  themselves  on  the  site  of  Lawrence,  the  spot  having  been  selected 
by  Chas.  H.  Branscomh,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts"  Aid  Society.  In  Sep- 
tember following,  a  second  company^  of  about  70  persons  arrived.  These 
-two  eiimpaQies  of  pioneers  held  their  first  regular  meeting  Sept.  16,  1854, 
being  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Robinson.  A.  H.  Mallory  was  chosen  presi- 
dent C  S  Pratt  secretary,  and  a  committee  of  six  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  company  viz;  J.  Doy,'j.  F.  Morgan,  A.  H.  Mallory,  J.  N.  Nace,  G.  L.  Os- 
borne and  L.  P.  Lincoln.  On  Sept.  20,  1854,  at  a  meeting  of  the  "Law- 
rence Association."  the  following  persons  were  chosen  officers,  viz :  Dr.  Chas. 
Kobinson,  president;  Ferd.  Fuller,  vice  president;  Caleb  S.  Pratt,  secretary; 
Levi  Gates,  jr.,  treasurer;  Erastus  D.  Ladd,  register;  A.  D.  Searl,  surveyor; 
John  Mailley,  Owen  Taylor,  John  Bruce,  jr.,  arbitrators;  and  Joel  Grover, 
marshal. 
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e  the  first  towns  locjifecl  in  Kanaas.  Soi; 
time  in  the  summer  of  1854,  Clark  Stearns,  of  Missouri,  squatted  at  this 
place  and  erected  a  log  cabin,  the  first  st.ruotnre  built  here  (still  atandiii^  :it 
the  head  of  Masaaehuaetta-street).  It  is  stated  that  the  Lawrence  Company 
intended  to  have  passed  on  to  the  Big  Blue  River,  at  Mauhattan,  some  60 
miles  above.  Having  arrived  near  this  spot,  some  of  the  company  inde 
their  horses  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Oread,  to  find  a  suitable  place  to  en- 
camp during  the  night.  Discovering  Stearns'  cabin,  and  being chariaed  with 
the  appearance  of  the  country,  they  determined  to  stop  here,  and  accord- 
iQij-ly  encamped  on  the  present  site  of  the  Bldridge  Hotel. 

The  first  meetins  for  public  vtorship  was  held  in  a  building  constru'-tol 
of  lona  poles  united  at  the  top,  intertwined  with  sticks,  twigs,  hay,  eti;..  iind 
then  sodded  over.  This  was  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  arrival  of  the  com 
pany.  Erastus  D.  Ladd,  of  New  England  origin,  read  a  sermon  on  the 
occasion.  The  first  school  was  kept  by  Edward  V.  Fitch,  of  Mussachn setts. 
The  first  framed  building  was  erected  by  Rev.  S.  Y,  Lum,  of  New  Jersey, 
the  first  regular  preacher  atid  agent  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society.  The 
Free  State  Hotel  (afterward  burnt),  the  first  in  the  place,  was  built  by  the 
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Emigrant  Aid  Society,  and  wiis  kept  by  Col.  Eldridji^e,  Tlie  first  newspaper, 
"The  Herald  of  Fr^ed'm.,"  was  issued  in  the  fall  of  1854,  by  G.  W.  Browo, 
from  Pennsylvania.  The  first  merchaDts'  shops  were  opened  by  C,  L.  Pratt 
nnd  Norman  Allen,  on  Masaaohusetts -street.  The  first  ferryman  was  Wni. 
N.  Baldwin. 

Lawrence  will  ever  be  a  memorable  spot  as  havino;  been  the  head-quarters 
oF  the  free  state  settlers  during  the  "Kansas  War:  '  it  was  particularly  ob- 
noxious to  the  contrary  party,  on  account  of  the  free  Hoil  sentiments  of  tlie 
inhabitants.  On  the  lltb  of  May,  1856,  Marshal  Donaldson,  in  order  to 
arrest  several  obnoxious  free  state  men,  summoned  a  posse,  took  the  Georgia 
emigrants,  under  Maj.  Buford,  under  pay,  together  with  several  hundred 
others.  Having  proceeded  to  Lawrence,  he  announced  his  determination  to 
make  arrests.  The  citizens,  in  a  public  meeting,  denied  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing resisted  the  autborities  of  the  territory.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of 
May,  a  body  of  about  500  men  came  from  the  camp,  near  Lecompton,  and 
halted  on  Mount  Oread,  in  Lawrence,  near  the  residence  of  Gov.  Robinson. 
They  were  headed  by  the  U.  S.  Marshal  Donaldson,  who  claimed  the  assem- 
bled force  as  his  posse,  they  having  responded  to  his  late  proclamation.  They 
formed  in  line  facing  the  north-east,  and  planted  two  cannon  in  range  with 
the  Free  State  Hotel  and  other  large  buildings  in  Massachusetts -street. 
About  noon,  the  marshal,  with  a  posse  of  ten  men,  arrested  G.  W.  Deitzler, 
Col,  Jenkins,  Judge  Smith,  and  some  others,  taking  them  as  prisoners  to 
their  camp.  About  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  Sheriff  Jones,  accompanied  by  about 
twenty-five  armed  horsemen,  rode  up  to  the  door  of  the  Free  State  Hotel  and 
stopped.  Gen.  Pomeroy,  and  several  others,  went  out  to  meet  him.  The 
sheriff  demanded  that  all  the  arms  be  given  up  to  him,  and  said  he  would 
give  them  one  hour  for  this  purpose.  Pomeroy  then,  after  some  consultation 
with  the  committee,  delivered  up  several  pieces  of  artillery.  The  U.  S.  Mar- 
shal Donaldson  having  dismissed  his  posse,  they  moved  their  two  field  pieces 
into  Massachusetts- street,  and  were  immediately  summoned  to  the  spot  to  act 
as  the  sheriff's  posse.  The  sheriff  then  gave  information  that  the  Free  State 
Hotel  had  been  presented  by  the  grand  jury  of  Douglas  county  as  a  nuisance, 
together  with  the  two  newspapers,  the  Herald  of  Freedom  and  Free  ^ale, 
and  that  Judge  Leoompte  wished  them  removed.  A  lone  star  flag  having 
for  a.  motto  "Southern  Bigh's,"  was  thereupon  raised  over  these  offices,  the 
presses  destroyed,  and  the  type  thrown  into  the  river.  An  attempt  was  next 
made  to  batter  down  the  hotel  by  cannon  shot,  but  not  succeeding,  it  was  set 
on  fire  and  reduced  to  ashes.  Afler  this,  several  private  houses  were  robbed, 
and  money,  clothing,  and  other  articles  were  pillaged.  During  the  night  fol- 
lowing, the  house  of  Gov.  Robinson,  on  Mount  Oread,  having  a  valuable 
library,  was  set  on  fire  and  consumed.  The  total  damage  to  property  in 
Lawrence  was  estimated  at  $150,000. 

During  the  summer,  until  late  in  the  fall,  civil  war  raged  in  the  territory, 
many  murders  and  other  atrocities  being  committed.  On  the  14th  of  Sept., 
an  army  of  2,500  Missourians,  arranged  in  three  regiments,  with  five  pieces 
lit  artillery,  appeared  before  Lawrence,  with  threats  of  destruction  to  the 
town.  The  people  threw  up  breastworks,  and  made  hasty  preparations  for 
delense,  but  they  must  have  been  overwhelmed  in  case  of  attack.  This  was 
averted  by  the  interference  of  Gov.  Geary,  with  a  body  of  U,  S,  dragoons, 
who  threw  him-felf  between  the  conflicting  parties,  and  prevailed  upon  the 
'     s  to  retire  to  their  homes. 
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Lkcompton  ia  a  village  of  about  600  inliabitiints :  it  has  a  Metiiodist 
chui'uii  a.nd  several  land  offices,  aad  is  some  twelve  miles  weatwiirJ  of  Law- 
rente,  and  35  from  Leavenworth.  The  eapital  was  located  liere  in  August, 
1855,  by  the  territorial  legislature.  A  fiae  capitol  building  has  beeu  com- 
menced, the  foundations  laid  and  part  of  the  firat  story  reared,  but  owing  to 
the  failure  of  obtaining  the  necessary  appropriations,  the  building  has  been 
suspended. 


the  nrtJ*d  Lm<n 

'     re  aeea  mr  iHDa  omCHB. 

The  sit«  of  this  pla^e  was  taken  op  by  Thomas  Simmons  and  his  son  Wil- 
liam, in  the  fall  of  1854;  in  the  spring  of  1856,  it  was  purchased  of  them 
by  a  company,  consisting  of  Jud^e  Leoompte,  of  Maryland,  Daniel  Wood- 
son, secretary,  from  Virginia,  C.  B.  Donaldson,  from  Illinois,  John  A.  Haider- 
man,  from  Kentucky,  private  secretary  of  Gov.  Keeder,  Samuel  J.  Jones, 
sheriff,  from  Virginia,  and  Dr.  Aristedes  Rodrique,  from  Pennsylvania.  The 
town  was  then  laid  out,  on  the  grounds  rising  from  the  river,  covered  with 
forest  trees,  many  of  which  still  remain. 

The  first  structure  erected  here  was  Simmons'  log  cabin,  still  standinf^ 
about  one  fourth  of _a  mile  back  from  the  river;  the  neit  was  a  log  cabin 
built  on  the  river  bank,  under  the  direction  of  Sheriff  Jones.  The  first 
framed  house  here  was  put  up  by  Samuel  J.  Cramer,  from  Virginia.  Bev. 
Mr.  Pricrhard,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  delivered  the  first 
sermon  in  this  place,  over  a  grocery  store,  while,  it  is  said,  a  company  were 
playing  cards  below.  Dv.  Rodrique  was  the  first  physician.  The  first  house 
of  entertainment  was  kept  on  the  bank  of  the  river  by  a  Mrs.  Sipes.  V>wt 
of  the  building  now  fitted  up  as  a  hotel,  by  Maj.  Barnes,  was  used  as  a  place 
of  confinement  for  the  free  state  prisoners  arrested  after  the  battle  of  Hick- 
ory Poiut,  in  the  fall  of  1856,  by  the  United  States  dragoons.  One  hundred 
and  one  of  these  were  confined  here  nearly  three  months,  guarded  by  two 
companies  of  militia,  under  Col.  Titus,  being  occasionally  relieved  hy  the  TJ. 
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8.  troops.  Of  these  prisoners,  33  were  from  states  east  of  Ohio;  0  from 
Missouri ;  and  77  from  the  free  states  of  the  nortli-weat.  Twciity  of  them 
were  convicted,  in  Judge  Lecompf«'s  court,  of  manslaughter.  They  were 
subsequentlj  removed  to  Teoumseh,  and  after  a  tedious  confinement  in  prison 
liberated. 

The  first  legislative  a^embly,  in  accordance  with  the  proclamation  of  Gov. 
lieeiler;  met  at  Pawnee,  near  Fort  Eiley,  but  having  to  eamp  out,  they  ad- 
journed to  the  Shawnee  Mission.  This  act  was  vetoed  by  the  governor,  but 
the  iiasembly  passed  it  over  his  head.  The  nest  legislative  assembly  met  in 
the  Masonic  Hall,  in  Lecompton,  and  it  was  ip  this  huilding  that  the  cele- 
brated Lecomptott  Constitution,  the  subject  of  so  much  political  discussion, 
was  formed.  The  eonneil  sat  Id  the  building  later  occupied  by  Gov.  Denver, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 


ToPEKA,  for  a  time  the  free  state  capital  of  Kansas,  is  on  the  S.  aide  of 
Kansas  River,  25  miles  westward  from  Lawrence,  and  55  in  a  direct  line 
from  Leavenworth  City.  It  contains  two  or  three  churches,  the  Constitu- 
tional Hall,  el«.,  and  about  1,000  inhabitants,  A  bridge  was  built,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  about  115,000,  over  the  Kansas  River,  at  this  place,  and  finished  in 
May,  1858.     It  was,  however,  soon  after  swept  down  by  the  great  freshet  of 

"Topeka"  is  an  Indian  word,  signifying  "  wild p/ita/o,"  or  "potato  bottom," 
the  place  where  they  grow.  This  root,  which  is  about  as  large  as  a  man's 
(humb,  is  fonnd  along  the  bottom  lands  of  Kansas  River,  and  is  used  by  the 
Indians  as  food.  The  foundation  of  Topeka  was  laid  Deo.  4,  1854,  by  a  num- 
ber of  settlers,  who  came  here  from  Lawrence,  The  company  consisted  of 
0.  K.  Halliday.  from  Pennsylvania;  M.  C,  Dickey,  New  Hampshire;  Enoch 
Chase,  Jacob  B.  Chase  and  Geo,  Davis,  from  Massachusetts;  L.  G.  Cleve- 
land, from  Iowa;  FryeW.  Giles,  from  lUinois;  D.  H.  Home  and  S.  A, 
Clark.  Having  formed  themseives  into  the  "Topeka  Association,"  C.  K. 
Halliday  was  chosen  president. 

The  first  building  raised  here  was  a  log  cabin  now  standing  near  the  ferry 
or  bridge,  13  by  11  feet  inside.  The  earth  inside  was  covered  by  prairie 
grass  or  hay,  when  twenty-four  persons  lodged  within,  lying  on  the  ground  :■ 
wliile  the  twenty-fifih  man  stretched  himself  on  a  load  of  hay  on  the 
outside.  The  first  building  was  burnt  on  the  first  evening  of  its  occu- 
pancy. The  company,  during  the  winter  of  1854-5,  slept  in  their  clothes, 
boots,  etc.  Their  food  was  principally  mush,  on  which  they  were  kept  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Rev,  S.  Y.  Lum,  a  congregationalist  minister,  preached 
the  first  sermon  in  Topeka,  in  the  log  cabin.  The  second  place  of  public 
worship  was  in  a  small  building  constructed  of  clapboards,  now  standing  on 
the  premises  of  Col.  Halhday.  The  first  school  was  under  Miss  Harlan,  now 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Cummings,  in  a  "shake"  building,  a  few  yards  from  Col.  Halli- 
day's  house.  The  first  regular  house  of  entertainment  was  kept  by  Mrs.  A, 
W.  Moore,  near  the  first  log  cabin.  In  Nov.,  1855,  W.  W.  Ross,  of  Ohio, 
established  the  first  newspaper  here,  called  the  "  Kansas  Tribune,"  some  30 
numbers  of  which  had  been  previously  issued  in  Lawrence. 
_  On  the  4th  of  July,  1S56,  the  state  assembly,  under  the  Topeka  constitu- 
tion, consisting  of  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  territory,  met  at  the 
Constitutional  Hail,  in  Topeka,  Free  state  men,  to  the  number  of  some 
1,000  or  1,500,  assembled  here  at  the  time,  and  were  encamped  about  the 
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t3t!L  '■{me  ^00  or  SOO  were  i,iniidert,l  a^  lejipilar  militia  volunteers,  and 
weie  undei  the  command  oi  Col  C  K  Halh  hy  At  this  period,  such  was 
the  ''t  te  of  the  times  that  most  of  the  settlers  went  armed,  even  about 
tl  en  daily  avOLdtions  The  U  &  force  at  this  time,  under  the  comniand 
of  C  lonel  Sumner  consisted  of  some  seven  hundred  dragoons  and  flying 
itiUcry  from  Tjrts  Leaveowoith  and  Rilej  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  stated 
thataUut2  000  armed  men  ofl  1  en siblv  gathered  in  various  places  to  cele- 
liate  the  4th  of  Juh  were  ready  t  mirch  and  wipe  o«{"  Topeka,  should 
there  be  any  resistance  made  to  the  Un  ted  S  ate=  authorities. 


!P  n/  the  Bridge,  etc,  at  Tiipeka. 


The  state  assembly  met  at  12  o'clock  at  noon,  at  the  Constitutional  Hall, 
the  lower  story  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  house  of  represeiilatives,  the 
upper  by  the  senate.  Col.  Sumner,  with  a  body  of  about  200  dragoons  and 
a  company  of  artillery,  now  came  into  the  place,  and  having  planled  two 
cannon  at  the  head  of  the  avenue,  with  lighted  matches  in  hand,  rode  up  to 
the  iial],  arranging  his  troops  in  a  semi- circular  line  in  front.  'At  this  time 
a  company  of  free  state  volunteers  were  assembled,  and  were  in  the  net  of 
receiving  a  silk  banner  from  a  collection  of  young  ladies,  one  of  whom  was 
then  standing  at  the  door  of  the  Constitutional  Hall,  making  the  presenU- 
tion  address!  The  dragoons  having  rather  overridden  the  voluufeers,  the 
as-emblage  was  broken  up.*  Col.  Sumner,  dbmounting,  entering  the  repre- 
sentative hall,  accompanied  by  Marehal  Donaldson.  At  this  time,  the  speaker 
being  temporarily  absent,  S.  F.  Tappan,  the  clerk,  was  calling  the  roll.  Col. 
Sumner  advanced,  took  possession  of  the  speaker's  chair,  and  stated  that  he 
was  obliged  to  perform  the  most  painful  duty  of  his  life,  that  he  bad  rather 
spend  the  whole  of  it  in  opposing  the  enemies  of  his  country,  than  to  per- 
form that  single  act,  which  was,  "by  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  prest- 
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dent  of  tlte  United  States,  now  to  command  the  body  hero  assembled,  calling 
itself  tl:e  legialature  of  Kansas,  to  disperse."  Judge  Schuyler,  addressing 
the  colonel,  asked,  "Are  we  to  understand  that  we  are  to  be  driven  out  at 
tJif.  puii't  of  the  bagonetf"  "I  give  jou  to  understand,"  replied  Sumner, 
"  that  all  the  force  under  m<r  command  will  be  put  under  requisition  to  carry 
out  my  orders ;  I  again  command  you  to  dwpers'!."  The  house  then  disperped. 
As  Sumner  was  passing  out,  he  was  informed  that  the  senate  was  in  session 
ill  the  chamber  above.  Just  as  he  entered,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Thomas 
G,  Thornton,  president  pro  tern.,  with  the  view  of  calling  the  senate  to  order. 
Col  S.  then  informed  them  of  what  he  had  done  below,  and  that  he  wished 
to  know  their  intentions.  Mr.  Thornton  replied  that_the  senate  not  being 
organized,  he  could  give  no  answer,  but  if  he  would  waifc until  they  were  so, 
one  would  be  given.  Col.  S.  rejoined,  that  his  object  was  to  prevent  an  or- 
ganization.    After  some  desultory  conversation,  the  assemblage  dispersed. 

Ossawat/miie  is  on  the  Osage,  at  its  confluence  with  Pottawatomie  Creek, 
42  miles  S.E.  from  Lawrence,  and  28  from  the  Missouri  line.  The  most 
severe  conflict  in  the  Kansas  War  took  place  here,  on  the  31st  of  August, 
1856.  About  300  pro-slavery  men,  under  Capt.  Raid,  of  Missouri,  marched 
with  a  field  piece  upon  the  town,  their  line  extending,  in  battle  order,  from 
river  to  river,  across  the  prairie  westward  of  the  place.  The  inhabitants 
mustered  about  40  men  in  defense,  under  Capt,  John  Brown,  who  took  to 
the  timber,  and  fighting  Indian  fashion,  from  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  kept 
their  enemy  on  the  open  plain  for  some  time  at  bay,  until  their  ammunition 
failing,  most  of  them  effected  their  retreat  across  the  river.  Their  women 
and  children  escaped  to  the  woods  on  the  south.  Their  village,  consisting 
of  about  30  houses,  was  plundered  and  then  laid  in  ashes,  being  the  second 
time  it  had  been  thus  destroyed  by  the  pro-slavery  forces.  "  Old  Brown," 
the  free  soil  leader,  sometimes  called  "Ossawatomie  Brown,"  lost  one  of  his 
sons  on  this  occasion.  Becoming  fanatical  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  he  after 
this  engaged  in  running  off  slaves  from  Missouri  to  Canada,  and  finally  be- 
came a  historical  character  b>  a  coniiction  for  treason  d,nd  a  teimiuition  of 
his  career  on  the  gallows  at  Harpers  Ferry 

Granskvpper  Falls  is  about  30  miles  N  W  of  Lawrence  It  his  several 
mills  and  the  best  water  power  north  of  Kanifas  River  Fori  Riley  is  a  mil 
itary  post  at  the  junction  of  the  two  main  branches  of  the  Kansas  whioh  in 
high  water,  is  navigable  ior  small  steamers  to  this  point  Manhattan  and 
WauboMm  are  two  thriving  towns  in  that  vicinity  The  latter  was  colonized 
from  New  Haven,  Conn  ,  and  by  the  identical  party  to  whom  Sharp  s  riJUt 
were  subscribed  at  a  meeting  in  a  church  One  ot  them  was  a  deacon  in 
the  church,  and  among  the  donors  were  elerj,ymeu  professors  of  science, 
lady  principals  of  femiie  seminaiies  and  others  of  quiet  tailings  and  anti 
pugnacious  tendeiiciei 

St.  Marys,  OD  Kansas  River,  51  miles  below  Fort  Riley  is  an  important 
and  flourishing  Catholic  missionary  establishment  among  the  Pottawatomies 
and  the  mission  buildin{!S,  the  trading  houses,  with  the  Indian  improvKmenfjj, 
give  it  quite  the  appearance  of  a  town. 

The  Cafliolic  Oxage  Mmum,  on  the  Neosho  River,  45  miles  from  Fort 
Scott,  is  one  of  the  largest  missions  and  schools  in  Kansas.     It  was  com- 
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menced  in  1847  ;  Eev.  John  Schoenmafeer  was  the  first  superior  of  this  mis- 
sion. Sermons  are  preached  in  Osage  and  English,  Attached  to  this  mis- 
sion is  a  manual  labor  school  for  hoys,  under  the  direction  of  the  fathers. 
There  are  ten  missionary  stations  at  as  many  Indian  villages,  within  sixty 
miles,  attended  mostly  from  this  mission.  In  1853,  the  Quapaw  school,  by 
the  direction  of  the  U.  S.  government,  was  transferred  to  this  mission. 

The  Shavmee  Missum,  under  the  direction  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  Sonth,  is  about  8  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Kansas  River,  and  3  from 
"Westport,  Mo.  It  has  very  superior  bnildings,  and  a  manual  labor  school. 
The  Friends'  Shawnee  Labor  School  is  3  miles  W.  from,  the  Methodist  mis- 
sion. It  has  been  in  operation  more  than  fifty  years,  including  the  period 
before  their  arrival.  The  Baptist  Shawnee  JUiesiim  is  2  miles  N.W.  from  the 
Methodist  School.  The  Erckapoo  Minion  is  on  Missouri  River,  4  miles 
above  Port  Leavenworth;  the  Imea  and  Sac  Mission  School  is  just  south  of 
the  northern  line  of  Kansas,  about  26  miles  N.W.  of  St.  Joseph.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  established  as  early  as  1837. 

Coitncil  Grove  is  a  noted  stopping  place  on  the  Santa  Fe  road,  S.  from  Fort 
Riley,  conUining  several  trading  houses  and  shops,  and  a  missionary  estab- 
lishment and  school. 

Counail  City,  a  tract  nine  miles  square,  recently  laid  out  on  a  branch  of 
the  Osage,  is  in  a  S.W.  course  from  Lawrence. 


MISCELLANIES. 

narrative  of  a  visit  to  the  Kansas  Indians,  is  from  the  work 


from     Westport 

on  the  10th  of  May,  and  after  having  passed  by  the  lands  of  the  Shawneea  and 
Delawares,  where  we  saw  nothing  remarkable  but  the  college  of  the  Methodists, 
built,  it  is  easy  to  divine  for  what,  where  the  soil  is  richest :  we  arrived  after  live 
days'  march  on  the  banks  of  the  Kansas  Hirer,  where  we  found  those  of  our  com- 
panions, who  had  traveled  bv  water,  with  a  [tart  of  our  baggage.  Two  of  the  rela- 
tives of  the  grand  chief  had  come  twenty  miles  from  that  place  to  meet  us,  one  of 
whomhelpedour  horses  to  pass  the  river  in  safety,  by  swimming  before  them,  and 
llie  other  announced  our  arrival  to  the  principal  men  of  the  tribe  who  waited  for 
IIS  on  the  opposite  hanlt.  Our  baggage,  wagons  and  men  crossed  in  a  pirogue, 
which,  at  a  disUnce,  looked  like  one  of  those  gondolaa  that  glide  through  tha 
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streets  of  Venice,  As  soon  as  the  Kansas  uuderstond  that  we  were  going  to  cn- 
eainp  ou  the  banks  of  the  Soldier's  River,  which  is  only  sis  miles  from  tlie  villH^f, 
they  galloped  rapidly  away  from  our  caravan,  disappearing  in  a  cloud  uf  liiist,  m 
that  we  had  scarcely  pitched  our  tents  when  the  great  chief  presented  himseH', 
with  six  of  his  brai'est  warriors,  to  bid  us  welcoma  After  having  made  me  Hit 
down  on  a  mat  spread  on  the  ground,  he,  with  much  solemnity,  took  from  his  pocket 
a  portfolio  oontaining  the  honorable  titles  that  gave  him  a  right  to  our  friendship, 
and  placed  them  in  my  hands.  I  read  them,  and  having,  with  the  tact  of  a  man 
accustomed  to  the  etiquette  of  savage  life,  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  smok- 
ing the  calumet,  he  made  us  accept  for  our  guard  the  two  braves  who  had  come 
to  meet  us.  Both  were  armed  like  warriors,  one  carrying  a  lance  and  a  buckler, 
and  the  other  a  bow  and  arrows,  with  a  naked  sword  and  a  collar  made  of  the 
claws  of  four  bears  which  he  had  killed  with  his  own  hand.  These  two  bravns  re- 
mained faithful  at  their  post  during  the  three  days  and  throe  nights  that  wc  had  to 
wait  the  coming  up  of  the  stragglers  of  the  caravan.  A  small  present,  which  wo 
made  them  at  our  departure,  secured  us  their  friendship. 

On  the  19th  we  continued  our  journey  to  the  number  of  seventy  sools,  fifty  of 
whom  were  capable  of  managing  the  rifle— a  force  more  than  sufficient  to  under- 
take with  prudence  the  long  march  we  had  to  make.  Whilst  the  rest  of  our  com- 
pany inclined  to  the  west,  Father  Point,  a  young  Englishman  and  myself  turned 
to  the  left,  to  visit  the  nearest  village  of  our  hosts.  At  the  first  sight  of  their  wig- 
wams, we  were  struck  at  the  resemblance  they  bore  to  the  lai^e  stacks  of  wheut 
which  cover  our  fields  in  harvest  time.  There  were  of  these  in  all  no  more  than 
about  twenty,  grouped  together  without  order,  but  each  covering  a  space  of  about 
onebundred  and  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  and  sufficient  to  shelter  from  thirty 
to  forty  persons.  The  entire  village  appeared  to  us  to  consist  of  from  seven  to 
eight  hundred  souls — an  approximation  which  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  tofal 
population  of  the  tribe  is  confined  to  two  villages,  together  numbering  ],9tl0  in- 
nabitanta.  These  cabins,  however  humble  they  may  appear,  ore  solidly  built,  and 
convenient.  From  the  top  of  the  wall,  which  is  about  sis  feet  in  hight,  rise  in^ 
clined  poles,  which  terminate  round  an  opening  above,  serving  at  once  for  chimney 
and  window.  The  door  of  the  edifice  consists  of  an  undressed  hide  on  the  most 
sheltered  side,  the  hearth  occupies  the  center  and  is  in  the  midst  of  four  upright 
posts  destined  to  support  the  rotiinda;  the  beds  are  ranged  around  the  wall  and  the 
space  between  the  beds  and  the  hearth  is  occupied  by  the  members  of  the  familv, 
some  standing,  others  sitting  or  lying  on  skins,  or  yellow  colored  mats.  It  would 
seem  that  this  last  named  article  is  regarded  as  an  extra  piece  of  finery,  for  the 
lodge  assigned  to  us  had  one  of  them. 

As  for  dress,  manners,  religion,  modes  of  making  war,  etc,  the  Kansas  are  like 
the  savages  of  their  neighborhood,  with  whom  they  have  preserved  peaceful  and 
friendly  relations  from  time  immemorial  Tn  stature,  they  are  generally  tall  and- 
well  nwde.  Their  physiognomy  is  manly,  their  language  is  guttural,  and  remarka- 
ble for  the  length  and  s&ong  accentation  of  the  final  syllables.  Their  style  cif 
singing  is  monotonous,  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  enchanting  music  heard 
on  the  rivers  of  Paraguay,  never  cheers  the  voyager  on  the  otherwise  beautiful 
streams  of  the  country  of  the  Kansas. 

The  Kansas,  like  all  the  Indian  tribes,  never  speak  upon  the  subject  of  religion 
.without  becoming  solemnly.  The  more  they  are  observed,  the  more  evident  does 
it  become  that  the  religious  sentiment  is  deeply  implanljjd  in  their  souls,  and  is,  of 
all  others,  that  which  is  most  frequently  expressed  by  their  words  and  actions. 
Thus,  for  instance,  they  never  take  the  calumet  without  first  rendering  some  homage 
to  the  Great  Spirit.  In  the  midst  of  their  most  infuriate  passions  they  address 
him  certain  prayers,  and  even  in  assassinating  a  defenseless  child,  or  a  woman, 
they  invoke  the  Master  of  Life.  To  be  enabled  to  lake  many  a  scalp  from  their 
enemies,  or  to  rob  them  of  many  horses,  becomes  the  object  of  their  most  fervid 
praj'ers,  to  which  they  sometimes  add  fasts,  macerations  and  sacrifices.  What  did 
they  not  do  last  spring,  to  render  the  heavens  propitious  ?  And  for  what?  To  ob- 
tain the  power,  in  the  absence  of  their  warriors,  to  massacre  all  the  women  and 
ehildren  of  the  Pawnees  I  And  in  effect  they  carried  off  the  scalps  of  ninety  vic- 
tims, and  made  prisoners  of  all  whom  they  did  not  think  proper  to  kill.     In  their 
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eyen  rejenge,  far  from  being  a  horrible  vice,  is  the  first  of  virtues,  the  distinctive 
mark  ot  great  bouU,  nnd  a  complete  Tindication  of  the  moat  atrocious  oruelty  It 
would  be  time  lost  fo  attempt  to  persuade  them  that  there  can  be  neither  merit  nor 
glorj,  m  the  murder  of  a  disarmed  and  heipleas  foe.  There  is  but  one  exoeption 
to  thiB  barbarous  code;  it  is  when  an  enemj  voluntarily  seeks  a  refuse  in  one  of 
their  villages.  As  long  as  he  remains  in  it,  his  asylum  is  inviolable— his  life  is 
more  safe  than  it  would  be  in  his  own  wigwam.  But  wo  to  him  if  he  attempt  to 
By— scarcely  has  he  taken  a  single  step,  before  he  restores  to  his  hosts  all  the  im- 
aginary rights  which  the  spirit  of  vengeance  had  given  them  to  his  life  \  However 
cruel  they  may  be  to  their  foes,  the  Kansas  are  no  strangers  to  the  tentlerest  sen- 
timenls  of  piety,  friendship  and  compassion.  They  are  often  inconsolable  for  the 
death  of  their  relations,  and  leave  nothing  undone  to  give  proof  of  their  sorrow 
Then  only  do  they  suffer  their  hair  to  grow— long  hair  being  a  sign  of  lonff  mourn- 
ing. The  principal  chief  apologized  for  the  length  of  his  hair,  informing  us  of 
what  we  could  have  divined  from  the  sadness  of  his  oountenance,  that  he  had  lost 
his  son.  1  wish  I  could  represent  to  you  the  respect,  astonishment  and  compas- 
sion, expressed  on  the  countenances  of  three  others,  when  they  visited  our  little 
chapel  for  the  first  time.  When  we  showed  them  an  "Ecce  Homo"  and  a  statue 
ol  our  Lady  of  the  seven  Dolours,  and  the  interpreter  explained  to  them  that  that 
head  crowned  with  thorns,  and  that  countenance  defiled  with  insults,  were  the  true 
and  real  imafie  of  a  (Jod  who  had  died  for  the  love  of  us,  and  thiit  the  heart  they 
saw  pierced  with  seven  swords,  was  the  heart  of  his  mother,  we  beheld  an  affectinc 
illustration  of  the  beautiful  thought  of  Tertullian,  that  the  soul  of  man  is  naturaily 
ChristinnI     On  such  occasions,  it  is  surely  not  difficult,  after  a  short  ~— -'--    - 


true  faith  and  the  love  of  God,  to  excite  feelings  of  pity  for  their  fellow 


in  the  most  feroci 


Ilunry  Harvey,  late  superintendent  of  the  Friends  Mission  among  the  Shawnees 
in  Kansas,  gives,  in  his  work  on  the  history  of  that  tribe,  an  account  of  their  con- 

.'.'^""..''^c.^^''**''  *'  '''^  *'■"*  "^  *''®  possege  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  Origin- 
ally the  Shawnees  resided  in  the  Ohio  country:  the  tribe  was  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful there,  and  has  numbered  among  its  cHiefs,  Tecumseh,  Cometalk,  and  other 
men  of  extraordinary  talent  and  nobility  of  soul.  Mr.  Harvey  says: 
^  "The  Shavmees,  in  the  year  1854,  numbered  about  nine  hundred  souls,  includ- 
ingthe  white  men  who  have  intermarried  info  the  nation,  and  are  thereby  adopted  aa 
Indians.     This  number  is  perhaps  not  more  than  twenty. 

Tnn'^  ''''**  """''  '^''""*  ""^  million  sis  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  or,  abont 
1,700  acres  each.  Many  of  them  have  good  dwelling-houses,  well  provided  with 
useful  and  respectable  furnitare,  which  is  kept  in  good  order  by  the  females,  and 
they  live  m  tfie  same  manner  as  the  whites  do,  and  live  well  too.  They  have 
smoke-houses,  stables,  corn  cribs,  and  other  out  buildings.  They  have  a  good  sup- 
ply of  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  some  sheep.  They  have  many  farm  wagons  and 
work  oxen- some  carriages  and  buggies,  and  are  generally  well  supplied  with  farm- 
ing implements,  and  know  how  to  use  them.  They  raise  abundance  of  corn  and 
oats,  and  some  wheat.  Their  houses  are  generally  very  neat;  built  of  hewn  logs 
with  shingled  roofs,  stone  chimneys,  and  the  inside  work  very  well  finished  off  and 
mostly  done  by  themselves,  as  there  are  a  number  of  very  good  mechanics  among 
the  youn^r  class.  ITieir  fencing  is  very  good,  and,  taken  altogether,  their  settle- 
ments make  a  very  respectable  appearance,  and  would  lose  no  credit  by  a  compari- 
son with  those  of  their  white  neighbors  in  the  state  iidjoining  them,  leaving  out 
now  and  then,  a  farm  where  slaves  do  the  labor,  and  thiis  carry  on  farming  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  Shawnees  have  a  large  and  commodious  meeting-house,  where  they  hold  a 
religious  meeting  on  the  first  day  of  each  week,  'i'hey  have  also  a  graveyard  at^ 
tached  to  the  meeting-house  lot.  They  hold  religious  meetings  often  at  their  own 
houses  during  the  week,  generally  at  night  They  hold  their  camp-meetings  and 
their  other  large  meetings,  in  their  meeting-house,  as  well  as  their  public  councils 
and  also  their  tempemnce  meetings;  for  they,  in  imitation  of  their  white  brethren, 
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and  as  a  means  of  arrestinK  the  urocst  evil  which  ever  overtook  the  Indians,  OTfran- 
ized  a  society  on  this  subject,  and  have  their  own  leeturera,  in  which  ihey  are 
assisted  by  some  of  the  mifsionaries.  'I'he  joanger  class  of  them  «r!  most  inter- 
ested in  this  work,  which  ia  doing  much  good  among  thera.  Many  of  them  have 
united  thetoselTes  to  religious  societies,  and  appear  to  be  very  zealous  observers  of 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  and  notwithstanding  many  of  them,  like  too 
many  of  their  white  brethren,  appear  to  have  the  form  of  godliness  but  not  the 
power,  yet  it  is  apparent,  that  there  are  those  among  them  who  are  endeavorinjr  to 
walk  in  the  jast  man's  path,  which,  to  one  who  has  been  acquainted  with  them  lor 
a  number  of  years,  even  when  in  their  wild  and  savage  state  aff    i   ^*at    itist'ae- 

Afl  regards  the  settlements  of  the  Shawnees  in  their  pre  t  s  t  t  n  they  are 
all  located  on  about  thirty  milea  of  the  east  end  of  thei    t      t    th  ttlemeiils 

of  course,  reaching  a  little  short  of  one  third  of  the  diatan      I  ai.k  t    m  the  ftliB- 

In  passing  ^ong  the  California  and  Santa  Fe  roads,  wh  h  un  n  th  d  ide  be- 
tween the  streams  of  the  Blue  and  Osage  Rivers,  and  the  kan  as  R  —  n  cast 
ing  the  eye  on  either  side,  ft  handsome  view  is  presented  on  both  hands,  of  good 
dwellings,  handsome  farms,  bordering  on  the  forest,  and  fine  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses  grazing  in  the  rich  prairies,  as  we  pass,  and  beautiful  fields  of  grain  sown, 
planted  and  cultivated  by  the  Indians  themselves;  and  should  the  weary  traveler 
see  proper  to  call,  ftnd  spend  a  night  with  these  peojjle,  and  manifest  that  interest 
for  them,  which  he'will  be  very  sure  to  do,  in  viewing  them  in  their'present  con- 
dition, and  comparing  it  with  what  it  once  waa,  he  will  be  well  cared  for.  ihe 
Shawneea  generally  aow  a  large  amount  of  grain,  and  often  spare  a  large  surplus 
after  aopplying  their  own  wants. 

'I'here  are  now  in  the  Shawnee  nation  four  Missions,  one  under  the  care  of  the 
Methodist  Church  South,  one  under  the  care  of  the  Northern  Methodist  Church, 
one  under  the  care  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  the  other  under  the  care  of  the  bo- 
ciety  of  Friends.  They  are  all  conducted  on  the  manual  labor  system ;  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  children  are  generally  in  attendance  at  those  schools.  At  the 
flrat  named  mission  there  are  large  and  commodious  buildings  of  brick,  and  other 
oot-buiidings,  and  five  or  six  hundred  acres  under  cultivation ;  at  the  other  Metho- 
dist Mission,  a  farm  of  about  one  hundred  acres  is  under  cultivation,  and  comfort- 
able log  buildings  are  erected.  At  the  Baptist  Mission  are  good  comfortable  build- 
ings, and,  I  suppose,  near  one  hundred  acres  adjoining  to,  and  at  some  distance 
from,  the  farm,  where  the  school  is  kept ;  and  at  the  Friends  Miaaion  are  a  large 
frame  house  and  barn,  and  oOier  outbuildings,  and  about  two  hundred  acres  under 
cultivation." 
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Though  youDg  and  weak  Kansas  has  taken  an  important  part  in 
the  war  for  the  union,  and  proved  her  devotion,  not  only  by  the  iiero- 
ism  of  her  eons  in  the  field,  but  by  the  sufferings  she  has  endured 
from  her  unwavering  steadfastness.  Though  not  the  cause,  she  may 
be  regarded  in  a  certain  sense  as  the  occasion  of  the  terrible  war 
which  has  delaged  the  land  with  blood.  This  mnst  be  evident  to  all 
acquainted  with  her  struggles  for  existence  as  a  state,  for  out  of  them 
arose  the  republican  party,  the  election  of  a  republican  president,  and 
the  rebellion  of  the  aonthern  states  against  his  rule. 

Though  no  great  battle  has  been  fought  on  her  soil,  the  valor  of  her 
sons  has  been  illustrated  in  many  a  fierce  conflict;  and  the  fiendish 
atrocities  which  have  been  enacted  within  her  borders,  will  forever 
entitle  her  to  the  sad,  yet  truthful,  distinction  which  suffering  for 
right  ever  bestows.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  the  hatred  of 
pro-slavery  men  in  Missouri  burst  forth  upon  this  weak  and  unpro- 
tected neighbor  with  redoubled  fiiry,  and  a  cruelty  never  surpassed. 

The  Kansas  volunteers  were  in  the  earliest  conflicts  of  the  war  on 
the  borders  ;  and  with  such  spirit  had  they  entered  into  them,  that, 
when  taken  prisoners,  th^  were  the  special  victims  of  the  malig- 
nancy of  the  rebels.  The  Kansas  troops  gained  great  distinction  un- 
der tne  leadership  of  General  James  G-.  Blunt,  the  hero  of  many  bor- 
der fights,  nearly  all  of  them  victories.  We  give  a  brief  account  of 
his  operations. 

In  September,  1862,  a  body  of  his  cavalry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Cloud,  went 
in  parsuit  of  a  bod;  of  rebels  under  Kmmett  McDonald.  They  encountnred 
tbem  at  Cane  Hill,  in  Arkansaa.  The  latter  dashed  into  the  Boston  mountains 
■with  Cloud  in  swift  pursuit  He  chased  them  to  within  a,  few  miles  of  the  Ar- 
kansas ;  but  the  fleet.footed  Eramett  escaped  with  severe  loss.  On  the  7th  of  De- 
cember following  occurred  the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  in  which  the  troops  under 
Gen.  Blunt  came  in  most  opportunely,  saving  Gen.  Herron's  forces  from  bein« 
overivhelmed,  and  brlngiug  a  noble  victory  to  the  union  arms.  The  details  are 
given  on  page,  541. 

On  the  Dth  of  July,  of  the  next  year,  Bluut  headed  his  little  column  and  started 
from  Fort  Seott  for  the  front  of  his  command.  He  made  the  march  to  Arkansas 
(175  miles)  In  four  days;  organized  his  force,  2,500  strong,  of  all  colors ;  crossed 
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the  ArtaDsae,  and  attacked  Coopers  comtiined  force  of  6,000  men,  at  Uoney 
Springe ;  foasht  half  a  day,  totally  routed  him ;  rested  a  couple  of  days  on  the 
battle  Beld,  and  then  feU  back  to  the  Arkansas  agalo.  Thia  brilliant  movement 
effectually  crippled  the  enemy,  i,     r  ■!.    r. 

But  this  was  not  enough.  The  rebels  had  merely  fallen  back  south  oi  the  (-.a- 
nadian.  They  held  Fort  Smith— an  old  and  historical  post  of  the  government, 
in  the  Indian  territory,  substantially  fortified,  and  a  fine  base  for  operations. 
The  government  had  decided  to  colonize  the  Kansas  Indiana  in  the  Indian  terri- 
tory—the Kickanoos,  Sacs  and  Foxea,  Delawares,  Shavrneea,  and  Osage8--fevf  m 
number,  but  highly  civilized ;  and  it  was  clear  that  the  rebels  must  be  driven  out 
before  this  could  be  accomplished.  General  Blunt's  call  for  reinforcements  vtas 
at  length  partially  answered.  Colonel  Cloud's  brigade  of  Arkansas,  Miasoun  and 
Kansas  troops,  which  had  been  stationed  in  southwest  Missouri,  was  ordered  to 
move  into  northwestern  Arkansas,  and  snpport  General  Blunt  He  ordered  them 
to  ioin  his  immediate  command,  which  they  did  the  ]9th  of  Aujrust;  and  the  ZM 
of  August  he  again  took  the  field  south  of  the  Arkansas.  A  ten-days  campaign 
ensued  that  in  arduous  marches,  rapidity  of  movement,  and  decisive  results,  has 
been  rarely  equaled.  Every  inarch  was  a  battle— every  roadside  was  lined  with 
the  enemy's  dead— running  fights  of  twentj-Bve,  thirty-five,  and  one  of  fifty  miiea 
in  a  day  were  the  characteristics  of  the  movement.  Jn  the  result,  tort  bmith  was 
taken.  This  town,  for  more  than  two  years,  had  been  a  general  headquarters  of 
rebellion  and  treason.  Few  places  had  suffered  as  much  from  the  desolation  ot 
war  as  this  once  flourishing  town  ;  and  great  was  the  misery  brought  upon  the 
people  who  had  been  dragoon-^d  into  subserviency  to  treason 

The  amount  of  territory  recovered  and  occupied  by  the  federal  loroes,  during 


operations,  was  great 


al  had  then  restored  a  ci 


luo  ouvcieignty  of  the  gov  nm  nt  It  t  ue,  ho  had  no  large  armies  to  encoun- 
ter, but  the  enemy  always  t  mh  d  h  m  three  to  one,  were  led  by  experienced 
officers,  and  made  to  belie  th  t  th  h  mes,  their  safety,  their  all.  depended  on 
his  defeat     With   unwav      ng  g     and  persistent  energy,  he   pushed  them 

from  post  to  post,  and  from  mp  t  mp  till  they  abandoned  their  unrighteous 
conquest,  and  left  it  to  und  g  w  th  t  d  tarbance,  the  process  of  a  iull  restora- 
tion of  federal  sway.  ,  .  .  , 
On  the  6th  of  the  ensuing  October,  his  wagon  train  and  escort  were  surprised 
by  a  largo  body  of  Quantrilland  Coffey's  gnertillas,  disguised  in  federal  uniforms, 
when  most  of  thera,  panic-stricken,  fled.  Gen.  Blunt,  who  was  along,  rallied  a 
small  band  of  men  under  Lieut.  Pierce,  of  the  14th  Kansas,  and  drove  back  then 
advance.  About  75  of  the  union  soldiers  were  killed.  This  number  included 
the  wounded,  all  of  whom  were  massacred.  Among  these  were  Major  Curtis^d 
Mr  O'Neill,  artist  for  Frank  Leslie's  paper.  Gen.  Blunt,  m  his  history  ol  th. 
disaster,  said :  » I  was  fortunate  in  escaping,  as,  in  my  efforta  to  halt  and  rsHy  tn< 
men  I  frequentiv  got  in  the  rear  and  became  considerably  mwed  np  with  tiit 
rebels,  who  did  not  fail  to  pay  me  their  compliments.  Revolver  bullelB  flewaround 
my  head  thick  as  hail— but  not  a  scratch.  I  believe  I  am  not  to  be  killed  by  a 
rebel  bullet" 

THE  LAWEENCE  MASfiACKE. 

The  bloodiest  tragedy  of  the  war  took  place  just  after  daylight  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th  of  August,  1863,  when  that  guerrilla  chief 
QnantriU,  and  his  cutthroat  band,  numbering  about  300,  suddenly  and 
secretly  stole  into  Lawrence,  murdered  many  of  its  peacelul  and  un- 
armed inhabitants,  and  after  satiating  their  thirst  for  plunder  and 
blood,  applied  the  torch  and  deetroyed  a  great  portion  oi  this  young 
and  flourishing  city.  I'rom  the  accounts  of  various  witneasee,  we 
give  the  soul-harrowing  details:  aud  yet  there  are  men— many  call- 
ing themselves  Christians-all  through  the  north,  who  would  like  to 
preserve  an  institution  which  alone  could  produce  such  horrible  hends 
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SB  the  lawrence  murderers.     One  who  vieited  the  scene  of  blood  just 
nfter  the  o 


We  arrived  in  Lawrence  at  7  o'clock.  Plying  rumors  had  painted 
pictare,  but  the  reality  exceeded  the  report.  We  found  MBssaohusetts- 
maas  of  Bmoldering  ruins  and  crumbling  nails,  the  light  from  which  c: 
3  upon  the  little  knots  of  excited  men  and  distracted  w<im< 


upon  the  ruins  of  their  once  happy  homes  and  prosperous  busin 

Only  two  buainesB  housea  were  left  upon  the  street,  one  known  bb  tne  armorj 
and  the  other  as  the  old  "Miller  block."  And  only  one  or  two  houses  in 
the  place  escaped  being  turned  or  ransacked,  and  everything  valuable  being  car- 
ried away  or  destroyed.  Six  or  eij^ht  soldiers  camped  upon  the  side  of  the  river, 
and  who  fired  across  at  every  rebel  who  appeared  upon  the  bank,  deterred  the 
cowards  from  destroying  some  of  the  houses  near  the  ferry  and  from  cutting  down 
the  flag-pole. 

Their  every  act  during  their  stay  in  the  city  waa  characterized  b^  the  most 
cowardly  barbarism.  They  entered  the  town  on  the  gallop  firing  into  every 
bouse,  and  when  the  occupants  appeared  at  the  door  they  were  shot  down  like 

Five  bodies  burned  to  a  crisp  lay  near  the  ruins  of  the  Eldridge  house.  They 
could  not  be  reooguiued.  Judge  Carpenter  was  wounded  in  his  yard,  and  fell, 
when  his  wife  and  sister  threw  themselves  upon  his  body,  begging  for  mercy,  but 
to  no  avail. 

The  fiends  dismounted,  stuck  their  pistols  between  the  persons  of  his  protectors 
and  fired. 

Gen.  CoUamore  went  into  his  well  to  hide,  and  the  bad  air  killed  him.  His  son 
and  Pat  Keefe  lost  their  lives  trying  to  get  tlie  father  out. 

The  life  of  District  Attorney  Riggs  was  naved  by  the  heroism  of  his  wife,  who 
seized  the  bridle  of  the  rebel's  horse  who  attempted  to  shoot  him  as  he  ran.  Seve- 
ral cases  of  remarkable  bravery  of  women  were  related  to  us.  The  wife  of  Sher- 
iff Brown,  three  successive  times  put  out  tho  fire  kindled  to  burn  (he  house— her 
husband  was  hidden  under  the  floor. 

The  ofBces  of  the  Journal,  Tribune  and  R^ublican  were,  of  course,  leveled  to 
the  ground,  John  Speer,  jr.,  of  the  Tribute,  started  from  his  home  for  the  office, 
after  the  rebels  came  in.  Mr,  Murdock,  a  printer  in  the  office,  tried  to  induce  him 
to  accompany  him  into  a  well  near  by  for  safety,  but  he  would  do  nothing^  but  go 
home  to  defend  the  house,  which  he  did  and  was  killed.  Murdock  went  into  the 
well  and  was  saved.  A  younger  son  of  John  Speer,  sr.,  killed  a  rebel  and  left 
Guests  at  the  Eldridge  were  ordered   out,  their  roomB  pill^ed  and  some  of  the 

Eeople  shot  down.  All  the  hotels  were  destroyed  except  the  City  Hotel.  The 
IBB  in  cash  is  estimated  at  $250,000,  and  in  property  and  all,  at  $2,000,000. 
We  have  seen  battle-fields  and  scenes  of  caraage  and  bloodshed,  but  have  never 
witnessed  a  spectacle  so  horrible  as  that  seen  among  the  smoldering  riiins  at  Law- 
rence. No  fighting,  no  resistance,  but  cold-blooded  murder  was  there.  The  whole 
number  killed  was  over  200.  We  give  below  a  list  of  76  killed  and  several 
wounded.  The  fiends  finished  their  murderous  work  in  nearly  every  case.  This 
list  contains  no  names  but  those  of  white  persons.  A  few  negroes  were  killed, 
but  we  did  not  get  their  names: 

John  Fromley,  J.  C.  Trask,  of  the  Sinle  Jomnal,  Sen.  O.  W.  CollamoTe  and  son,  Jutnes 
Eldridge,  Jnoes  Femne,  Josepb  Eldridge,  Joseph  Lone,  Dr.  drlswold,  druggist,  Win. 
Williamson,  deputy  marshal,  S.  M.  Thorp,  stale  senator,  Judge  Lewis  Carpenter,  John 
Speer,  jr.,  of  fofuiu  Tribune,  Ksth  an -Stone,  eit;  hotel,  Mr.  Brant,  Mr.  West,  Thos.  Mur- 
phy, Mr.  Twitch,  bookbinder  at  Joamtl  offloe,  B.  P.  Bitoh,  bookseller,  Chfle.  Palmer,  of 
tlie  Jnarnot,  Lemuel  Fillmore,  James  O'Neill,  Jobn  Dagle,  S.  C.  Allison,  firm  of  Duncan 
&  Allison,  J.  Z.  Evans,  Levi  Gates,  Oeorge  Burt,  Samuel  Jones,  George  Oodtes,  Jobn  B. 
Gill,  Ralph B.  Dix,  Stephen  Dii,  Capt.  George  W.  Bell,  county  olerk,  John  C.  Cornell,  A. 
Kridmiller,  George  Albrecbt,  S,  DulUnski,  Robert  Martin,  Otis  Lengle;,  John  W.  Lanrie, 
Wm,  Lawrie,  James  Roaoh,  Mieliael  Meetey,  Lonis  Wise  and  infant,  Joseph  Bretchel- 
baner,  August  Ellis,  Dennis  Murpb^r,  John  K.  Zininerman,  Carl  Enzler,  George  Range 
Samuel  Range,  Jacob  Pollock,  Fred.  Klaus,  Fred.  Kimball,  Dwigbt  Coleman,  Mr.  Earle 
Daniel   McClellan,  Rev.  S.  S.  Snjder,  Samuel    Rejnolds,  «0D.  Gerrard,  A.  W.  flriswold 
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Berrjmaji,  G.  H.  SBrgeant,  mortfllly ;  O.  Smith,  H. 
Hajea,  M.  Hatopaon,  Mr.  Litingaton. 

At  one  houae  they  had  entered,  the  rebels  were  told  there  was  a  negro  bivbj 
etill  there,  but  they  said,  "  We  will  burn  the  G— d  d— d  little  brat  up,"  and  Ihej 
did.     We  aaw  its  charred  remains,  burned  black  as  the  hearts  of  its  murderers. 

The  books  of  the  county  and  district  clerks  were  burned,  but  those  of  the  regiB- 
ter  of  deeda  were  in  the  safe,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  saved.  Bverv  safe 
in  the  city  but  two  was  robbed.  In  the  Eldridge  store,  James  BIdridge  and  James 
Perrine  gare  the  rebels  all  the  money  in  the  gafe,  and  were  immediately  shot. 

The  last  account  we  hai-e  of  Quaotrill  and  hia  men  is  up  to  Saturday  night,  at 
which  time  he  was  being  pressed  closely  by  Lane,  who  hod  bean  skirraiwhing  with 
him  constantly  since  he  left  Lawrence. 

Lane's  force  was  being  incrensed  rapidly  by  farmers,  who  were  flocking  to  hii» 
with  their  ajms,  and  it  was  their  determination  to  follow  him  into  Missouri,  and, 
if  he  disbanded  his  gang,  they  would  hunt  them  down,  like  wolves,  and  shoot 

One  of  their  number  was  captured  near  Olathe,  and  he  gave  the  names  of  fifty 
of  Quantrill's  jtang,  who  are  citizens  of  Jackson  county,  Missouri,  and, are  well- 
known  here  and  havn  alwavs  been  considered  union  men. 

The  best-informed  eitiEens  of  Lawrence  are  of  the  opinion  that  QiiantriUs 
troops  are  raainlT  nomposed  of  paroled  prisoners  from  Pemberton's  army,  and 
some  of  them  from  Pi-ice'i!  command,  from  the  fact  that,  they  are  much  sunburned 
and  have  the  appearance  of  beinn  long  in  the  service. 

After  they  had  accomplished  the  destruction  of  Lawrence,  some  of  them  be- 
came much  intosicated.  but^  being  strapped  to  their  horses,  there  was  none  left 
behind  to  give  information  as  to  who  they  were  or  where  they  were  from. 

A  resident  near  the  town  writes  to  hia  brother  some  additional  par- 
ticulars. 

De*r  Bbotheb;  You  have  doubtless  heard  before  this  will  reach  yon,  of  the 
dreadful  calamity  that  has  befallen  Lawrence  and  vicinity,  by  the  sacking  and 
burning  of  the  town,  and  other  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  iW  citizens  on  Frida 
the  21st  instant,  by  Quantrill  and  his  band  of  incarr-—  ■* 

Language  fails  me  to  depict  the  aoenea  enacted  n 
behold  the  like  again.  But  I  raust  give  you  some  id 
suits.  ,       -,  1  1 

About  sunrise  or  a  little  before,  on  the  2Iat  instant,  four  men  forcibly  entered 
the  house  of  a  Rev.  Mr.  t^nyder.  living  about  a  mile  southeast  of  Lawrence,  and 
pierced  him  through  and  through  with  balls  from  their  revolvers,  while  lying  in 
bed  by  the  side  of  his  wife.  At  the  same  time,  a  body  of  about  300  well-mounted 
beings  in  the  shape  of  men,  armed  to  the  teeth,  dashed  into  town  and  spread  them- 
selves instantly  over  the  whole  busineas  part  of  the  place,  shooting  down  every 
roan  who  dared  to  show  himself 

In  this  dash  two  small  camps  of  recruits,  on  Massachusetts-street  (one  of  white, 
and  the  other  colored)  were  surrounded,  and  the  poor,  defenseless  fellows,  with 
out  a  gun  in  camp,  and  begging  moat  piteouslj  for  their  lives,  were  pierced 
through  and  tbrongli  with  bullets,  and  aJl  but  four  of  the  two  unfilled  companies 
left  mangled  corpses  on  the  ground.  One  of  the  poor  fellows  thus  barbarously 
murdered  for  daring  to  become  e,  noion  soldier,  was  a  nephew  of  mine,  the  sight 
of  whose  bleeding,  mangled  body  I  shall  never  forget 

The  armory  was  cutoff  from  the  citizens,  pickets  stationed  around  the  town, 
and  no  chance  whatever  of  concentrating  even  twenty  men  with  arms.  The  peo 
pie  were  completely  paralyzed  by  this  sudden  and  audacious  dash;  indeed,  the 
most  of  them  were  still  xa  their  beds  when  the  work  of  murder  commenced. 
The  banks  were  robbed,  safes  broken  open,  stores  ransacked,  the  best  of  every- 
thing taken,  and  then  the  buildings  fired.  Every  man  that  was  encountered  wah 
met  with,  "  Your  money  or  your  life;  "  and,  with  few  eiceptions,  the  poi^r  vnaim 
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■would  be  ahot  dead,  after  handing  over  hia  purse,  and  answering  what  questions 
thej  ohosa  to  put  to  him. 

In  aeverai  instances,  thej  ordered  men  to  get  water  for  them  and  wait  upon 
them  in  various  waja,  pledging  tliemselves,  if  tliey  would  do  so,  their  lives  sliould 
be  spared,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  done  with  them,  would  turn  around  anil  shoot 
them  down  like  mad  dogs.  One  little  child  thej  shot  dead,  hecause  it  cried. 
There  were  those  with  them  who,  evidently,  were  well-aequainted  with  the  tiiwn, 
as  the  places  and  persons  of  active  and  prominent  union  men  were  made  tiie  spe- 
cial marks  of  vengeance. 

General  Lane's  fine  residence  was  among  the  first,  and  he  himself  had  a  tiarmw 
esuape.  The  editors  of  the  several  papers  were  objects  of  especial  venjsemii^e, 
and  two  of  them  were  caught  and  murdered.  1  shall  not  attempt  to  give  you  a 
list  of  the  precious  lives  taken.  1  believe,  however,  that  half  our  busmeas  men 
were  either  shot  down  or  burnt  alive  in  their  bouses ;  and  out  of  the  fine  blocks 
of  stores  of  every  description  only  two  solitary  buildings  remain,  and  they  rtere 
sacked.  The  rest  is  a  mass  of  blajskened  ruins,  under  which  lies,  1  fear,  many  a 
charred  body,  aa  many  were  shot  down  while  attempting  to  escape  from  the  burn- 
ing buildings.  Nearly  every  house  was  sacked,  and  the  best  ones  fired ;  but,  ow- 
ing to  the  very  stillness  of  the  air  at  the  time,  the  flames  were  eitinguished  in 
many,  as  soon  as  the  rebels  would  leave,  and  as  they  had  so  large  a  programme 
before  them,  they  could  not  repeat  any  of  the  performance.  The  work  of  mur- 
der, arson  and  robbery  lasted  ahout  two  hours  and  a  half,  in  which  time  they  had 
sent  over  one  hundred  innocent  men  to  the  eternal  world— deprived  a  large  num- 
ber of  families  of  food,  raiment,  house  and  home,  and  destroyed  about  $2,000,000 
worth  of  property.  They  then  took  up  their  line  of  march  due  south,  detailing 
squads  of  men  on  each  side  of  the  road  to  burn  every  house  and  murder  every 
man.  Family  afcer  family  would  slip  out  into  their  corn-fields,  to  watch  their 
houses  burned  up  by  these  invaders,  without  being  able  to  ofl^er  the  least  resint- 
e  be  to  any  man  who  had  the  hardihood  to  remain  at  his  house  and 


I  live  but  two  miles  south  of  Lawrence,  and  three  men  were  shot  between  Law- 
rence and  my  place,  for  daring  to  remain  in  sight — all  of  them  quiet,  peaeeahle 
men,  and  two  of  them  too  old  ia  be  called  upon  to  do  military  duty.  And  now 
comes  the  practical  application  to  my  own  case.  A  squad  of  six  men  are  sent 
from  the  main  body  to  visit  my  house.  With  guns  cocked,  and  eyes  glaring  more 
ferociously  than  a  tiger's,  they  dash  up  to  the  buildings,  apply  a  match  1^  a  lH.rge 
stock  of  EiuDgarian,  then  to  the  outbuildings,  the  barn  and  sheds,  and  while  these 
are  rolling  up  their  volumes  of  smoke  and  flitmes,  the  house  is  visited,  trunks 
burst  open,  drawers  and  shelves  ransacked,  all  valuables  that  could  be  crammed 
into  pockets,  or  strapped  on  their  horses,  taken,  and  the  rest  eriveloped  in  flames. 

By  the  time  the  flames  began  to  recede,  the  next  house  south  of  mine  is  rolling 
up  dense  volumes  of  smoke,  and  soon  the  next:  and  now  they  visit  the  house  of 
an  old  gray-headed  Dunkard,  who,  alas,  thought  that  his  age  and  religion  would 

Erotect  him,  but  the  infuriated  demons  thirsted  for  blood,  shot  him  down,  regard- 
;8S  of  the  poor  old  man's  cries  and  entreaties  to  spai-e  his  life  The  track,  by 
fire  and  sword,  of  these  murderous  villains,  was  made  through  the  valleys  and 
over  the  hills  aa  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  , 

In  a  little  longer  than  it  has  taken  me  to  write  this,  everything  inflammable 
was  consumed — houses,  furniture,  bedding,  clothing,  books,  provinions,  outbuild- 
ings— all,  all  utterly  destroyed.  The  work  of  eight  years'  hard  toil  gone  m  as 
many  minutes,  and  another  family  thrown  out  of  house  and  shelter. 

I  can  not  refrain  from  giving  you  an  instance  or  two  of  the  savage  barbarity 
practiced  by  these  demons.  They  brought  Mr.  Trask  tfl  the  door  of  his  house 
and  told  him  if  he  would  give  up  his  money  they  would  not  shoot  him,  hut  as  t,<.".in 
as  he  had  given  it  up  he  was  instantly  shot ;  he  then  tried  to  escape  by  runniiii;, 
but  they  followed  and  shot  him  dead. 

Dr.  Griswold  was  in  his  house  when  they  attacked  him.  His  wife  ran  and  put 
her  arms  around  him,  and  begged  most  piteously  for  his  life,  when  one  of  them 
passed  his  hand,  holding  a  revoiver,  around  her,  and  shot  the  doctor  through   tli-e 
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Mr.  Fitch  waa  shot  in  his  house,  and  his  wife,  while  rannin"  ti.  tiis  r«scm'.  whs 
dragged  away,  the  house  fired,  an<i  poor  Mr.  Kit^h  burned  up.  It  iiiiiv  he  iilive. 

A  gunsmith,  bj  the  name  of  Palmer,  and  his  eon,  were  burned  up  in  their 
shop  before  dying  of  their  wounds. 

Mr,  Allison,  of  the  firm  of  Duncan  &  Allison,  crawled  out  from  under  the 
burning  ruins,  and  thej  threw  him  baok  again  into  the  ruins. 

Bat  the  heart  sickens.     1  can  write  no  more.     Oh,  God  !  who  shall  aveiifne  ? 
Tour  brother,  B,  R. 

IncidenU.—'Mi.  Stone  was  killed  by  one  of  a  party  which  remained  in  town 
after  the  main  body  had  gone.  They  remained  with  the  avoweii  purpose  of  kill- 
ing Miss  Ljdia  Stwne,  her  father  and  brother :  and,  for  that  purpose,  ordered  all 
in  the  house  to  form  a  line  outside.  Hearing  this,  Mr.  Stevens  went  up  stairs  and 
informed  Miss  Stone  that  she,  as  well  aa  himself,  was  marked  for  a  victim,  and 
asked  if  she  would  not  try  ta  escape  The  brave  girl  replied  that  it  would  be 
useless;  that  they  would  probably  kill  some  of  them,  and  that  she  would  share 
the  danger,  "  it  might  as  well  be  her  as  anv  of  the  others." 

During  the  confusion  which  ensued  in  front  of  the  house,  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr. 
Stone,  jr.,  escaped  by  H  back  door  and  secreted  themselves  on  the  bank  of  the 
river.  Finally,  the  house  was  cleared,  and  the  citizens  formed  in  a  line  outside, 
when  the  villainH  commenced  questioning  them,  asking  their  names,  where  they 
were  bom,  ehe.  A  gentleman  ansvfered,  "  central  Ohio,"  when  one  of  the  party 
remarked,  "that  is  worse  than  Kansas,"  and  shot  him,  the  wound,  however,  not 
being  fatal.  A  lady  in  the  house  was  then  fired  at,  when  Mr.  Stone  commenced 
to  remonstrate  with  them,  was  immediately  shot,  the  ball  entering  the  left  side  of 
the  bead,  killing  him  instantlv. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wm,  Kempf's  aeeonnt  for  the  following  facts; 

Citizen-  without  arms,  who  came  to  the  door,  in  obedience  to  their  call,  would 
be  shot  at  night.  Several  were  shot  down  on  the  sidewalk,  and  when  the  build- 
ings burned,' their  bodies  would  roast.  Others  could  be  seen  in  the  burning  build- 
One  of  the  first  persons  out,  was  Colonel  Dietaler,  The  sight  that  met  us  when 
cominit  out,  1  can  not  describe.  I  have  read  of  outrages  eammitted  in  the  so- 
called  dark  ages,  and  horrible  as  they  appeared  t»  me,  thej  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance in  comparison  with  what  1  was  then  compelled  t«  witness.  Well-known 
citizens  were  ^ing  in  front  of  the  spot  where  there  stores  or  residences  had  been, 
coinpietely  roasted.  They  irere  crisped  ajidnearly  black.  We  thovghf,  at  jirst, 
that  they  were  all  vegroea.  till  we  recoynized  some  of  them.  In  handling  the  dead 
bodies  pieces  o_f  roasted  flesh  would  remain  in  okt  hands. 

SiHjn  our  strength  failed  us  in  this  horrible  and  sickening  work.  Many  conld 
not  help  crying  like  children.  Women  and  little  children  were  all  over  tomm 
hunting  for  their  husbands  and  fathers,  and  sad  indeed  whs  the  scene  when  they 
did  finally  find  them  among  the  corpses  laid  out  for  recognition.  I  can^  not  de- 
scribe the  horrors;  language  fails  me,  and  the  recollection  of  scenes  I  witnessed 
makes  me  sick,  when  1  am  compelled  to  repeat  them. 

Captain  Banks  surrendered  the  Eldridge  Honse.  by  waving  a  white  flag  from 
the  window,  and  was  promised  that  the  lailies  should  be  treated  with  respect,  and 
that  the  men  should  he  regarded  as  prisoners.  The  party  was  then  sent  to  the 
Whitney  House  under  escort,  beinu  followed  all  the  way  by  three  or  four  of  the 
gang,  crazed  with  drink,  and  totally  regardless  of  the  decencies  of  modesty  in 
their  remarks  to  the  prisoners.  One  man  was  shot  while  the  prisoners  were  pass- 
ing toward  the  Whitney  House,  but,  upon  the  interposition  of  Qaantrill's  author- 
ity, they  were  not  further  injured. 

The  Eldridge  Honse  was  ransacked  form  cellar  to  garret,  and  plundered  of 
everything  which  could  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  guerrillas.  Trnnlis  were  cut 
open,  clothing  taken,  ladies'  wardrobes  seized  or  mined,  and  the  house  fired,  in 
the  drug  utore  below,  whence  the  flames  rapidly  spread,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
noble  structure  was  only  a  heap  of  ruins — the  second  destruction  upon  the  site. 

Plunder  was  carried  off  on  pack-horses,  and  each  private  of  the  rebel  gang 
miiHt  have  been  greatly  elated  hy  his  share  of  the  pure  money,  aa  all  the  safes  in 
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the  city  were  cut  open,  or  blown  up  by  filling  the  key-holes  with  powder.  Tn^ 
some  instanuea  the  keys  were  deminJ-'d,  a.nd  a  refusal,  in  every  case,  was  a  death- 
warrant,  and  compliance  hardly  butter  The  amount  carried  away  by  the  gang 
will  probably  exceed  f  75,000 

Eighteen  soldiers,  out  of  twentytwo,  belonging  to  the  14th  reginjent,  were 
killed,  with  a  number  of  the  2d  colored 

The  ladies  eshibited,  in  many  instauLPs,  the  greatest  degree  of  calmness  and 
courage.  Among  the  noble  women  of  the  second  sacking  of  Lawrence,  Miss 
Lydia  Stone  wUl  always  be  remembered  as  a  "  minintering  angel,  moving  w.th 
quiet  grace  among  the  throng  of  suflerers,  attending  to  their  wants  and  speaking 
words  of  comfort  and  cheer 

The  search  was  particularly  directed  for  Governor  Carney  and  denerol  l.ane, 
the  rebels  having  heard  thit  both  were  in  the  city.  Lane's  lucky  star  and  a 
neighboring  corn  field  saved  him,  and  the  governor  was  in  Leavenworth. 

Eev.  H.  D.  Fisher,  a  well  known  minister  of  the  MethodiRt  Episcn- 
pal  Church,  gives  a  tlmllmg  description  of  hie  escape  from  death  dur- 
ng  the  massacre.     He  says : 

Many  miraculous  escapes  from  the  assassin's  hand  were  made— none,  perhaps, 
aore  so  than  in  my  own  case.  For  the  last  eighteen  months  I  have  been  marked 
jy  rebels  for  death,  because  I  have  bean  ordered  hy  various  generals  to  provide 
'homes  for  refugees,"  and  find  work  for  them  to  do,  to  support  themselves  and 
•Annilies.  Now,  three  times  I  have  signalij'  escaped  their  hands.  God  has  saved 
my  life  as  by  fire.  When  Quantrill  and  bis  gang  came  into  our  town  almost  all 
were  yet  in  their  beds.  My  wife  and  second  boy  were  up,  and  I  in  bed,  because  I 
had  been  siok  of  quinsv-  The  enemy  yeiled  and  fired  a  signal.  1  sprang  out,  and 
my  other  children,  and  we  clothed  ourselves  as  quickly  as  possible. 

1  took  the  two  oldest  boys  and  started  to  run  for  the  hill,  as  we  were  conipletelv 
defenseless  and  unguarded.  I  ran  a  short  distance,  an<l  felt  1  would  be  killed.  I 
returoed  to  my  house,  where  1  had  left  my  wife  with  Joel,  seven  years,  and  Frank, 
sti  months  old,  and  thought  to  hide  in  onr  cellar.  1  told  Willie,  twelve  years  old, 
and  Eddie,  ten  years  old,  to  run  for  life,  and  I  would  hide.  I  had  scarcely  found 
a  spot  in  which  to  secrete  myself,  when  four  murderers  entered  my  house  and  de- 
manded of  my  wife,  with  horrid  oaths,  where  that  husband  of  hers  was,  who  vms 
hid  in  the  cellar?  She  replied,  "The  cellar  is  open;  you  can  go  and  see  for 
yourselves.  My  husband  started  over  the  hill  with  the  children."  They  de- 
manded a  light  to  search.  My  wife  gave  them  a  lighted  lamp,  and  they  came, 
light  and  revolvers  in  hand,  swearing  to  kill  at  first  sight  They  came  within  eight 
feet  of  where  I  lay,  but  my  wife's  self  possession  in  giving  the  hght  had  discon- 
certed them,  and  they  left  without  seeing  me.  They  fired  our  house  in  four 
places ;  but  my  wife,  by  almost  superhuman  efforts,  and  with  baby  in  arms,  ex- 
tinguished the  fire.  Soon  afier,  three  others  came  and  asked  for  me.  But  she 
said-  "Do  you  think  he  is  such  a  fool  as  to  stay  here?  They  have  already 
hunted  for  Mm,  bat,  thank  GodI  they  did  not  find  him."  They  then  completed 
their  work  of  pillage  and  robbery,  and  fired  the  house  in  five  places,  threatening 
to  kill  her  if  she  attempted  to  extinguish  it  again.  One  stood,  revolver  in  hand, 
to  execute  the  threat  if  it  was  attempted.  The  fire  burned  furiously.  The  roof 
fell  in,  then  the  upper  story,  and  then  the  lower  floor ;  but  a  space  about  six  by 
twelve  feet  was,  by  great  efibrt,  kept  perfectly  deluged  by  water,  by  my  wife,  to 
save  me  from  burning  alive.  I  remained  thus  concealed  as  long  as  1  could  live  in 
such  peril.  At  length,  and  while  the  murderers  were  still  at  my  front  door  and 
all  around  my  lot,  watching  for  their  prey,  my  wife  succeeded,  thank  God,  in  cov- 
ering me  with  an  old  dress  and  a  piece  of  old  carpet,  and  thus  getting  me  out  into 
the  garden  and  to  the  refuge  of  a  little  weeping-willow  covered  with  "  moining- 
elorv  "  vines,  where  I  was  secured  from  their  fiendish  gaie  and  saved  from  their 
hellish  thirst  for  my  blood.  I  still  expected  to  be  discovered  and  shot  dead,  IJut 
a  neighbor  woman  who  had  come  to  our  help  aided  my  wife  in  throwing  a  few 
things,  saved  from  the  fire,  over  and  around  the  little  tree  where  I  lay,  so  as  t* 
cover  me   more  securely.     Our  house  and  all  our  clothes— except  a  few  old  and 
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broken  eai-ments,  (not  a  full  suit  of  anjthinf;  for  one  of  ua,)  and   some  oarpet — 
with  beos,  booka,  and  everjiliing  we  had  to  eat  or  read,  were  consumed  over  us, 
or  before  our  ejes.     But  what  of  that  ?     1  live  I     Through  God'a  mercj  i  live  I 
A  few  days  later,  it  is  stated: 

One  hundred  and  eighty-two  buildings  were  burned,  eighty  of  them  were 
briuk;  sixtj-Bve  of  them  were  on  Massac husettB-streeL  There  are  eighty-five 
widows  and  two  hundred  and  forty  orphans  made  by  Quantrill's  raid.  Three  men 
have  subscribed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  rebuild  the  Free  State  Hotel, 
knowa  as  the  Eldridge  Hotel. 

Several  merchants  have  commenced  rebuilding.  All  the  laboring  men  in  town 
will  be  set  to  work  immediately  to  clear  off  the  ruins.  In  spite  of  the  terrible 
calamity,  the  people  are  in  giod  spirits  All  tl  e  towns  in  the  state  have  sent  in 
jai^e  Bums  of  money.  Even  the  mpn  burned  out  on  Quantrill's  retreat  have  sent 
in  loads  of  vegetables  and  prousions 

Quantrill. — The  inlamous  monster  who  perpetrated  the  inhuman    mi 
was,  it  is  said,  a  native  of  Marj land      He  onee  lived  in  Cumberland,  in  thi 

where  he  attempted  to  kill  his  wife      tor  this  he  was  placed  in  juil,  wl ..„ 

raged  and  roared  like  a  wili  beast  He  finally  made  his  es.-ape  to  Kansas^; 
where,  for  a  time,  he  vrm  known  us  a  free  state  man,  and,  as  such,  took  part  iff 
the  Kansas  war  in  1S55-6,  and  also  in  the  border  fights  in  1861.  For  some  ^- 
Bon,  he  became  estranged  from  the  union  cause,  espoused  that  of  the  rebeilioD, 
and  became  a  skillful  partisan  leader,  bold,  daring,  and  as  merciless  as  a  hy;ena. 

Some  time  in  the  year  previous, he  was  surprised  at  night,  with  a  s'maU 

band  of  followers,  by  a  squad  of  federal  troops,  near  Independence,  Missouri. 
His  companions  were  either  killed  »r  captured,  but  he  managed  to  escape  in  the 
darkness,  by  plunging  into  the  Missouri  and  swimming  to  the  opposite  shore, 
stopping  at  times  to  heap  the  savagest  curses  upon  his  pursuers. 

It  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  Quantrili's  force  was  composed  of  30O  se- 
lected men  from  the  border  counties  of  Missouri.  Gen.  Bwing  in  his  report 
stated  :  With  one  exception,  citizens  along  the  route,  who  could  well  have  given 
the  alarm,  did  not  even  attempt  it  One  man  excused  himself  for  his  neglect  on 
the  plea  that  his  horses  bad  been  working  hard  the  day  before.  A  boy,  living 
teu  or  twelve  miles  from  Lawrence,  begged  his  father  to  let  him  mount  his  pony, 
and,  going  a  by-road,  alarm  the  town,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  go.  Mr.  J.  Keed, 
living  in  the  Hesper  neighborhood,  near  Eudora,  started  ahead  of  Quantrill  from 
that  place,  to  carry  the  warning  to  Lawrence;  his  horse  felling  he  was  killed. 

The  guerrillas,  reaching  the  town  at  sunrise,  caught  most  of  the  inhabitante 
asleep,  and  scattered  to  the  various  houses  so  promptly  as  to  prevent  the  concen- 
tration of  any  considerable  number  of  the  men.  After  the  massacre.  Gen.  Ewing 
ordered  all  the  residents  of  Jackson,  Cass,  Bates,  and  part  of  Vernon  counties, 
Mo.,  to  remove  from  their  residences  within  fifteen  days.  The  loyal  people  had 
been  previously  driven  away.  As  his  reason  for  this,  Gen.  Ewing  said:  ''None 
remain  on  their  farms  but  rebel  or  neutral  families;  and.  practically,  the  condi- 
tion of  their  tenure  is,  that  they  shall  feed,  clothe  and  shelter  the  guerrillas,  fur- 
nish them  information  and  deceive  or  withhold  information  from  us." 

In  the  pursuit  which  was  made,  but  few  of  the  robbers  were  killed, 
most  of  them  escaping  with  their  blood-bought  plunder. 

Nothing  more  brutally  and  wantonly  bloody  waa  ever  perpetrated  in  any  civil- 
ized  or  uncivilized  country.  The  massacre  at  Wyoming  by  the  Indians,  the  maa- 
eacre  of  Glencoe  by  English  soldiers,  the  murder  of  Mamalukes  by  Napoleon,  the 
in^issacre  of  the  Janissaries  by  Sultan  Mohamm  d  th  em  th  "ng  of  the  English 
in  the  Black-hole  by  Surajah  Dowlah,  all  acts  wh  h  ha  1  t  an  nefiao cable  stain 
on  the  page  of  history,  and  upon  the  reputations  f  th  n  t  n  ommittinc  them 
was  less  cruel,  causeless,  and  infamous  than  the  ma    a  f  L    vrenee.     it  will 

;fo  doB-n  to  future  ages  as  one  of  those  acts  whi  h  a  e  made  memorable  solely  by 
IS  character. 
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California  Is  said,  bj  aome  wiiters,  to  hit,nify  in  English  luii  f% 
and  to  be  derived  hum  two  Spanish  word"  fi'luntt  fomalla  or  fto/m 
this  IS  doubtfiil  It  trne 
it  IS  pioperly  applied,  as  the  son 
pours  diwn  into  the  valleys  through 
a  dry  atmosphere  with  great  power. 
Under  the  Mesicans,  California  was 
n\  two  divi-siona  Lower  California 
was  ds  now  the  pemnsnh  Upper 
or  New  California  comprised  all  of 
Mesioo  north  of  that  point  and  the 
(tiIj  Rner,  and  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain',  containing  nearly  400,000 
square  miles.  The  greater  part  of 
New  Mexico,  and  of  Utah,  and  all  of 
the  state  of  California,  comprised  the 
original  Upper  California. 

"  California  was  discovered  in  1548, 
by  Cahrillo,  a  Spanish  navigator.  In 
1758,  Sir  Francis  Drake  visited  its 
northern  coast,  and  named  the  coun- 
try New  Albion.  The  original  settlements  in  California  were  mission  estab- 
lishments, founded  by  Catholic  priests  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives.  In 
1769,  the  mission  of  San  Diego  was  founded  by  Padre  Junipero  Serra. 

The  mission  establishments  were  made  of  adobe,  or  snn  burnt  hriclis,  and 
contained  commodious  habitations  for  the  nriests,  store  hoases,  offices,  me- 
ohanio  shops,  granaries,  horse  and  cattle  peiin,  and  apartments  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  Indian  youth.  Around  and  attached  to  each,  were,  varying  in  dif- 
ferent missions,  from  a  few  hundred  to  several  thousand  Indians,  who  gen- 
erally resided  in  conical -shaped  huts  in  the  vicinity,  their  place  of  dwelling 
being  generally  called  the  ranokeria.  Attached  to  each  mission  were  a  few 
soldiers,  for  protection  against  hostilities  from  the  Indians. 

The  missions  extended  their  possessions  from  one  extreme  of  the  territory 
to  that  of  the  other,  and  bounded  the  limits  of  one  mission  by  that  of  the 
nest,  and  so  on.     Though  they  did  not  require  so  much  land  for  agriculture, 
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and  the  maintenance  of  tlieir  stock,  they  appropriated  the  whole ;  always 
strongly  opposing  any  individual  who  might  wish  to  settle  on  any  land  be- 
tween them. 

All  the  miasiona  were  under  the  ctarge  of  the  priests  of  the  order  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Each  mission  was  under  one  of  the  fathers,  who  had  despotic  authority. 
The  general  products  of  the  missions  were  large  eattJe,  sheep,  horses,  Indian  corn, 
beana  and  peaa.  Those  in  the  southern  part  of  California,  produced  also  the  grape 
and  olive  in  abundance.  The  moat  lucrative  product  was  the  large  cattle,  thei 
hides  and  tallow  affording  an  active  commerce  with  foreign  yessels,  and  being,  ii 
deed,  the  main  aupport  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory. 

From  1800  to  1830,  the  missions  were  in  the  hight  of  their  prosperity.     Thei 
each  mission  was  a  little  principality,  with  its  hundred  thousand  acres  and  il 
twenty  thousand  head  of  cattle.     All  the  Indian  population,  eacept  the  "Gentiles 
of  the  mountains,  were  the  subjects  of  the  padres,  cultivating  for  them  their  broad 
lands,  and  reverencing  (hem  with  devout  faith. 

The  wealth  and  power  in  possession  of  the  missions,  eicited  the  Jealousy  of  the 
Mexican  authorities.    In  1833,  ihe  government  commenced  a  series  of  decrees, 

which  eventually  ruined  them.     In  1H45,  the  obliteration  of  the  "••••" 

pleCed  by  (heir  sale  at  auction,  and  otherwise. 


Aside  from  the  miaaions,-  in  Ualifomia,  the  inhabitanta  were  nearly  all  gathered 
,  the  preaidi«s,  or  forte,  and  in  the  villages,  called  'Los  Pveblos.'  The  presidios, 
,-■  fortresses,  were  occupied  by  a  few  troops  under  the  command  of  a  military  pre- 
fect or  governor.  The  Padre  President,  or  Bishop,  waa  the  supreme  civil,  military 
and  religions  ruler  of  the  province.  There  were  four  presidios  in  California,  each 
of  wldoii  had  under  ita  protecti<in  several  miasiona.  They  were  respectively,  San 
itiego,  Banta  Itarbara,  Monterey,  and  San  Francisco. 

within  lour  or  five  leaj^uea  of  the  presidios,  w 
which  were  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  garriaont,  _. 
nnd  ^rain  which  were  furnished  as  taxes  from  the  n _. 

Los  Pnebloa,  or  (owns,  grew  up  near  the  missions.  Their  first  inhabitants  con- 
sisted of  retired  soldiers  and  attaches  of  the  army,  many  of  whom  married  Indian 
women.  Of  the  villages  of  this  description,  there  were  but  three,  via :  Loa  Ange- 
ios,  San  Ji)se,  and  Branciforte.  In  later  times,  the  American  emigrants  established 
one  on  tlie  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  called  Yerba  Buena,  i  e.  good  herb,  which  be- 
came the  nueleuB  of  the  flourishing  city  of  San  Francisco.  Another  waa  estab- 
lished by  Capt  Sutter,  on  the  Sacramento,  called  New  Helvetia  The  larger  pue- 
blos were  under  the  government  of  an  alcalde,  or  judge,  in  connection  with  other 
municipal  officers. 

The  policy  of  the  Catholic  priests,  who  held  absolute  away  in  California,  until 
1833,  was  to  discourage  emigration.  Hence,  up  to  about  the  year  1840,  the  villages 
named  comprised  all  in  California,  independent  of  those  at  the  miMlona ;  and  at 
that  time,  the  free  whites  and  half-breed  inhabitanta  in  California  numbered  lesa 
than  MI  thousand  souk  The  emigration  from  the  United  Statea  firet  commenced 
in  1838 ;  this  had  so  increased  from  year  to  year,  that,  in  1846,  Col.  Fremont  had 
but  little  difficulty  in  calling  to  his  aid  aome  five  hundred  fighting  men.  Some  few 
resided  in  the  towns,  hut  a  majority  were  upon  the  Sacramento,  where  they  had 
immense  droves  of  cattle  and  horaes,  and  fine  farms,  in  the  working  of  which  they 
were  aided  by  the  Indiana.  They  were  eminently  an  enterprising  and  courteous 
body  of  people,  as  none  other  at  that  time  would  brave  the  perils  of  an  overland 
journey  across  the  mountains.     In  the  ensuing  hostilities  they  rendered  important 


At  that  period,  the  trade  carried  on  at  the  different  towns  was  quite  e;.,^. 

and  all  kinds  of  dry  mods,  groceries  and  hardware,  owing  t»  the  heavy  d , 

ranged  about  five  hundred  per  cent,  above  the  prices  in  the  United  States,  Me- 
ohanica  and  ordinary  hands  received  from  two  to  five  dollars  per  day.  The  com- 
merce waa  quite  estensive,  fifteen  or  twenty  vessels  not  untrequently  being  seen 
in  the  various  ports  at  the  same  time.  Moat  of  the  merchant  vessels  were  fiiim 
the  United  States,  which  arrived  in  the  spring,  and  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade 
until  about  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  they  departed  with  cargoes  of  hides, 
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taHow  or  furs,  which  had  beeD  collected  during  the  previous  year.  Whale  ships 
also  touched  at  the  ports  for  supplies  and  to  trade,  and  vessels  from  various  parts 
of  Europe,  the  Sandwich  lalaads,  the  Russian  settlements,  and  China." 

From  1826  to  1846,  the  date  of  the  conquest  of  California  bj  the  United  States, 
there  had  been  numerous  civil  revolutions  in  California;  but  Mexican  authority 
was  generftUy  paramount     Of  ita  conquest  we  give  a  brief  a^eonnt 

In  July,  184o,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  war,  an  American  naval  force, 
under  Commodore  Sloat,  took  Monterey  and  San  Francisco.  Sloat  then  dispatched 
a  party  to  the  mission  of  St  John,  who  there  found  that  the  American  flag  had 
been  niieedby  Fremont  Thia  officer,  on  his  third  exploring  expedition,  had  arrived 
near  Monterey  in  the  preceding  January,  some  montlis  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  the  war.  Learning  that  Gen.  De  Caatro,  the  military  commandant  at  that  place, 
intended  to  drive  him  from  tJie  country,  he  toob  a  strong  position  in  the  mountains 
vrith  his  small  party  of  62  men,  raised  the  American  flag,  and  prepared  for  resist- 
ance. De  Castro  relinquished  his  desi^,  but  later  prepared  an  expedition  for  So- 
noma, to  expel  all  the  American  settlers  from  the  counlfy.  Fremont,  on  learning 
this,  took  Sonoma  on  the  15th  of  June  by  surprise,  captured  Gen.  Vallejo  and  other 
officers,  9  cannon,  250  muskets,  and  a  quantity  of  military  stores.  On  the  4th  of 
July,  Fremont  assembled  the  American  settlers  at  Sonoma,  and  by  his  advice  they 
•ftised  the  revolutionary  Jloff,  and  prepared  to  flght  for  their  independence.  A  few 
ilays  later  they  learned,  through  the  operations  of  Commodore  Sloat,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  war,  and  the  star  spangled  banner  was  substituted  for  the  standard  of 

Soon  nfter.  Fremont  united  his  force  of  160  men  to  the  marines  of  Commodore 
Stoi'kton,  and  they  sailed  to  San  Diego,  B'rom  thenee  they  marched  up  and  took 
Los  Anjrelos,  the  seat  of  government  Stockton  established  a  civil  government, 
and  proclftinied  himself  governor.  In  September,  Los  Angelos  being  left  with  a 
BTnall  irarrison,  under  Capt.  Gillespie,  was  taken  by  a  superior  Mexican  force  led  by 
Gens.  Flores  and  Pico. 

in  November,  the  army  of  Gen,  Kearney,  having  conquered  New  Mexico,  arrived 
in  tlieir  overland  march  across  the  continent,  on  the  southern  borders  of  Califor> 
nia.  On  the  6th  of  December,  an  advance  party  of  12  dn^oons  and  30  volunteers 
b[id  a  biiK\e  with  IfiO  mounted  Mexicana  near  San  Paaqual.  The  Americana  were 
vlctiii-ious.  Gen.  Kearney  was  twice  wounded,  Capts,  Johnson  and  Moore,  Lieut 
IliiMimiind  and  most  of  the  other  officers,  together  with  nineteen  of  the  men,  were 
either  killed  or  wounded. 

On  the  39th  of  December,  Kearney  took  command  of  five  hundred  marioes,  with  the 
liuid  force;,  nnd  moved  toward  Angelos,  to  co-operate  with  Col.  Fremont  In  quellin?  tbfl 
revolt,  now  backed  by  a  Meiioan  army  of  six  hundred  mai,  under  Gens.  Flores  and  Pico. 
These  forces  he  met  and  defeiitecl  at  Sau  Oabriel  on  the  8th  of  January.  The  next  day, 
he.agiiin  fought  and  routed  tliem  at  Mesa.  The  Mexicans  then  marched  twelve  miles 
past  Angelos  to  Coweuga,  where  they  capitulHted  to  Col.  Fremont,  who  ha.d,  after  a 
tedious,  wintry  march  from  the  north,  of  four  hundred  miles,  anived  at  tbut  place. 

On  the  16tli  of  Jatinnry,  Com.  Stockton  commissioned  Fremont  as  governor,  the  dutEes 
of  which  he  had  discharged  about  ^x  weeks,  when  Gen.  Kearney,  according  to  orders  re- 
ceived from  government,  assumed  the  office  and  title  of  governor  of  California.  Com. 
Blinbrick,  who  was  now  the  naval  commander,  co-operaten  with  Kearney,  whose  forces 
were  augmented  about  Che  last  nf  Jannnry,  by  the  arrival  of  Col.  Cooke  with  tlie  Mor- 
mun  hnctiiliou,  which  had  marched  fi-om  Council  Bluffs  to  Santa  Fe. 

Geii.  Kearnev,  by  direction  of  government,  placing  Col.  Mason  in  the  office  of  governor, 
on  the  IGth  of  June  took  his  way  homeward  across  the  northwn  part  of  California,  and 
fiMm  thence  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  through  the  South  Pass. 

Before  the  news  of  peace  was  received  in  California,  a  new  era  commenced  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  gold  mines.  The  peculiar  state  of  affairs  bronght  about  by  this,  with  the 
great  rush  of  population,  was  such  that  the  people  yiere  In  a  measure  compelled  tu  form  a 
constitution  of  state  government.  The  convention,  for  this  purpose,  met  nt  Monterey  in 
iSl9,and  on  the  13th  of  October,  formed  the  constitution,  which  was  adopted  by  the  peo- 
ple. After  much  delay,  CalU'ornia  was  admitted  into  the  Union  by  acdon  of  congress,  in 
September,  IBSO. 

The  first  officers  elected  under  fhe  state  constitution  were,  Peter  H.  Burnett,  governorj 
John  MeUousal,  bent,  governor;  John  C.  Fremont,  Wm.  M.  Gwin,  U.  S.  senators;  Geo. 
W.  Wright,  Edward  Gilbert,  U.  S.  representatives:  Wm.  Van  Vorhies,  secretary  of  sUte; 
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Richari!  Romiin,  treaaarer!  J.  S.  Houston,  comptroller;  Ed.  J.  C.  Kewen,  attorney  gen- 
eral; Cliaa.  J.  Whiting,  surteyor  general;  S.  C.  Hastings,  chief  justice;  and  J.  A.  LyoQ 
iLoii  N^tlianiel  Benaett,  associates. 

Ciilifornia,  one  of  the  Pacific  state'*  h  about  7)0  mile  long,  with  an 
averaj^e  breadth  of  about  200  miles  gning  an  iiei  of  150,000  square 
miles.  Its  eouthern  boundary  approximates  in  ktitude  to  that  of  Charles- 
ton South  Carolina  its  northern  to  that  of  Boston  Massachusetts.  This, 
with  Its  van  ition  of  surface  gnes  it  a  liversity  of  climate  and  consequently 
of  productions  G-eographically,  its  position  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world, 
lyia^  on  the  Pacific  fronting  Asia 

"talifiirnia  is  ftoounfij  of  mwntftinsan  1  vallevs  llie  principal  mountains  are 
the  bierra  Nfvada  ?  e  aaovn  mmntain-j  Ihis  sierra  i^  ptrt  )f  the  great  inouu- 
t»m  range  wliieh  under  different  names  estends  trim  the  peninsula  of  California 
fo  Russian  \mBriUL  Riainj;  sinjriy,  like  pyramids,  from  heavily  timbered  plateaux, 
to  the  hi^lit  ol  I  Mitteen  and  seventeen  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean,  these  snowy 
peaks  Lon&titute  tlie  ch  <ro;.teriKtng  feature  of  the  range,  and  distinjjuish  It  from 
the  Rocky  >lo«ntains  and  all  others  on  our  part  of  the  continent.  The  Sierni  Ne- 
vada IB  the  grandest  feature  of  the  Hoeiiery  of  California,  and  must  be  well  under- 
stood before  the  strnctur©  of  the  country  and  the  character  of  its  different  divie- 
ions  can  be  comprehended,  titretchinii;  along  the  ooast,  &nd  at  the  general  dig- 
tance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  it,  this  great  mountMin  wall  receives  the 
warm  wiii.js,  charijed  with  vapor,  which  sweep  across  the  Paoifio  Ocean,  precipi- 
tales  their  accumulated  fnoisture  in  fertiliKing  rains  and  snows  upon  its  western 
flank,  and  leaves  cold  and  dry  winds  to  pass  on  to  tlie  east  The  region  east  of  the 
sierra  is  comparatively  barren  and  cold,  and  the  climates  are  distinct  Thus,  while 
in  Dfluember  the  eastern  side  is  winter,  the  jjround  being  covered  with  snow  and 
the  rivers  frozen,  on  the  west  it  is  spring,  the  air  being  soft,  and  the  grass  fresh 
and  green.  West  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  is  the  inhabitable  part  of  California. 
North  and  south,  this  region  eitends  about  ten  degrees  of  latitude,  from  Oregon  lo 
the  peninsula  of  California.  East  and  west  it  averages,  in  the  middle  part,  one 
hundred  and  Bfty,  and  in  tie  northern  part,  two  hundred  miles,  giving  an  area  of 
about  100.000  square  miles.  Looking  westward  from  the  summit,  the  main  feature 
presented  is  the  long,  low,  broad  valfey  of  the  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Rivers — 
the  two  valleys  forming  one,  five  hundred  miles  long  and  flf^  broad,  lying  along 
the  base  of  the  sierra,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  low  coast  range  of 
mountains,  which  separates  it  from  the  sea.  Side  ranges,  parallel  to  the  sierra 
and  the  coast,  make  the  structure  of  the  remainder  of  California,  and  break  it 
into  a  surface  of  valleys  and  mountains — the  valleys  a  few  hundred,  and  the  moun- 
tains two  or  three  thousand  feet  above  the  aea«  These  form  great  masses,  and  at 
the  north  become  more  elevated,  where  some  peaks,  as  the  Shaste— which  rises 
fourteen  thousand  feet,  nearly  to  the  bight  of  Mont  Blanc — enter  the  region  of 
perpetual  snow.  The  two  rivers,  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento,  rising  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  same  great  valley,  receive  their  numerous  streams,  many  of  them  bold 
rivers,  unite  half  way,  and  enter  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  together." 

G-reeley,  in  his  letters  written  in  1859,  gives  a  clear  view  of  the  resources 
of  California.  We  here  copy  from  them  in  an  abridged  form.  The  first 
quoted  from  was  written  at  San  Jose. 

The  state  of  California  may  be  roughly  oharacteriaed  as  two  ranges  of  moun- 
tains— a  large  and  a  small  one— with  a  great  valley  between  them,  and  a  narrow, 
irregular  counterpart  separating  the  smaller  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  If  we  add 
to  tiiepe  a  small  strip  of  arid,  but  fertile  coast,  and  a  br  a  1  sandy  desert  tehind  it, 
Iving  south-west  of  California  proper,  and  likely  one  day  to  be  politically  severed 
li'iim  it,  we  have  a  sufficiently  accurate  outline  o!  the  tofo^raphy  ol  the  Golden 

Such  a  region,  stretching  from  N.  lat  32  deg  W  min  up  to  lit  4'  dei;.,  and 
rising  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  up  (o  perpetually  snjn  tc^ered  peiks  15ilW  feet 
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high,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  climate.  Aside  from  the  Alpine  ereafa  of  tlie 
sierra,  and  the  aultry  deserta  below  the  Mohave  and  Santa  Barbara,  Californiii  eni- 
bodiea  almoflt  eve^  gradation  of  climate,  from  the  seini-arctio  to  the  semi-tropical. 
There  are  green,  fertile  fields  in  the  sierra  which  only  begin  to  be  well  grassed 
when  the  herbage  of  the  great  valley  is  drying  up,  and  from  which  the  cattle  are 
driven  by  snowa  aa  early  aa  the  1st  of  October — Jong  before  grass  begins  to  start 
afresh  on  the  banls  of  the  Sacramento.  There  are  other  valleys  upon  and  near 
the  sea-coast,  wherein  frost  and  snow  are  strangers,  rarely  seen,  and  vanishing  with 
the  night  that  gave  them  being.  Generally,  however,  we  may  aaj  of  the  state  that 
it  has  a  mild,  dry,  breezy,  healuy  climate,  better  than  that  of  Italy,  in  that  the  sultry, 
scorching  blasts  from  African  deserts  have  here  no  counterpart  Save  in  the 
higher  mountains,  or  in  the  extreme  north-east,  snow  never  lies,  the  earth  never 
freezes,  and  winter  is  but  a  milder,  greener,  longer  apring,  throughout  which  cattle 
pick  up  their  owd  living  Ear  more  easily  and  safely  than  in  summer. 

The  climate  of  the  v^leys  may  be  said  to  be  created,  as  i^at  of  the  mountains 
is  modified,  by  the  influence  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Sea  breezes  from  the  south- 
west in  winter,  from  the  north-west  in  summer,  maintain  an  equilibrium  of  tern- 
Sierature  amazing  to  New  Englanders.  San  Francisco — situated  on  the  great  bay 
ormedby  the  passage  of  the  blended  waters  of  the  Sacramenln  and  the  San  Joaquin 
— the  former  draining  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  from  the  north,  aa 
the  latter  does  from  the  south— is  thus,  as  it  were,  in  the  throat  of  the  bellows 
through  which  the  damp  gales  from  the  Pacific  are  constantly  rushing  to  cool  the 
parched  slopes  or  warm  the  snow-clad  highta  of  the  interior.  I  presume  there  was 
never  a  day  without  a  breeze  at  San  Francisco — generally  a  pretty  stiff  one,  ITiia 
sea  breeze  is  always  damp,  often  chilly,  and  rolls  up  clouds  which  hide  the  sun  for 
a  part,  at  least,  of  most  days.  Though  ioe  seldom  forma,  and  snow  never  lies  in 
her  streets,  San  Francisco  must  be  regarded  as  a  cold  place  by  most  of  her  visiters 
and  uDftcclimated  sumilaer  denizens.  I  presume  a  hot  day  was  never  linown  thei*e, 
and  no  night  in  which  a  pair  of  good  woolen  blankets  were  not  esteemed  a  shelter 
and  a  comfort  by  all  but  estremely  hot-blooded  people.  Thick  flannels  and  warm 
woolen  outer  garments  are  worn  throughoot  the  year  by  all  who  have  or  can  get 
them.  In  short,  San  Franciaco  is  in  climate  what  Ijondun  would  be  with  her  sum- 
mer rains  transformed  into  stiff  and  almost  constant  breezes. 

ITie  soil  of  California  is  almost  uniformly  good.  The  valleys  and  ravines  re- 
joice in  a  generous  depth  of  dark  vegetable  mold,  usually  mingled  with  or  resting 
on  clay ;  while  the  less  precipitous  hili  sides  are  covered  with  a  light  reddish  clayey 
loam  of  good  quality,  asking  only  adequate  moisture  to  render  it  amply  productive. 
Bring  a  stream  of  water  almost  anywhere,  save  on  the  naked  granite,  and  you  in- 
cite a  luxuriant  vegetation. 

Yet  the  traveler  who  first  looks  down  on  the  valleys  and  lower  hill-sides  of  Cali- 
fornia in  midsummer  is  generally  disappointed  by  the  all  but  universal  deadness. 
Some  hardy  weeds,  a  little  sour,  coarse  grass  along  the  few  still  living  water  courses, 
some  small,  far-between  gardens  and  orchards  rendered  green  and  thrifty  by  irri- 
gation, form  striking  exceptions  to  the  general  paralysis  of  all  annual  manifesta- 
tions of  vegetable  life. 

....  These  slopes,  these  vales,  now  so  dead  and  cheerless,  are  but  resting  from 
their  annual  and  ever  successful  efforts  to  contribute  bountifully  to  the  sustenance 
and  comfort  of  man.  Summer  is  their  season  of  torpor,  aa  winter  is  ours.  Dead 
as  these  wheat  flelds  now  appear,  the  stubble  is  thick  and  stout,  and  its  indications 
are  more  than  justified  by  the  harvest  they  have  this  year  yielded, 

Ciittls  growing  was  the  chief  employment  of  the  Caiifornians  of  other  days,  and 
cattle-growing,  next  after  mining,  is  the  chief  bnsiness  of  the  Caiifornians  of  1859. 
There  are  comparatively  few  farms  yet  established,  while  ranches  abound  on  every 
side,  A  corral,  into  which  to  drive  his  wild  herd  when  use  or  security  is  in  ques- 
tion, and  a  field  or  two  in  which  to  pasture  his  miloh  cows  and  working  cattle,  are 
often  all  of  the  ranche  that  is  inclosed ;  the  herd  is  simply  branded  with  the  owner's 
mark  and  tnmed  out  to  range  where  they  will,  being  looked  after  occasionally  by 
a  mounted  ranchero,  whose  horse  is  trained  to  dexterity  in  running  among  or 
ai-ouiid  them. 

Fruit,  however,  is  destined  to  bo  the  ultimate  glory  of  California.     Nowhere  else 
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OB  earth  is  it  produced  bo  readily  or  so  bountifully.  Sucli  pears,  peaches,  a|>ricot«, 
ntctarines,  eto.,  aa  loarf  the  trees  of  nearly  every  valley  in  the  state  which  has  had 
ftny  ohanoe  to  produce  theio,  would  stagger  the  faith  of  nine  tenths  of  ni;  readers. 
Peach  trees  only  sis  years  set,  which  have  home  four  large  burdens  of  fruit  while 
growing  luxuriantly  each  year,  are  quit*  common.  Apple  trees,  but  three  yeaiK 
set,  yet  showing  at  least  a  bushel  of  large,  fair  fruit,  are  abundant  I  have  seen 
peach  trees  four  or  five  years  from  the  states  which  have  all  the  fruit  they  can 
stajj^rer  under,  yet  have  grown  three  feet  of  new  wood  over  this  load  during  the 
liiirrent  season.  Dwarf  pears,  just  stuck  into  the  black  loam,  and  nowise  fertilized 
or  cultivated,  hut  covered  with  fruit  the  year  after  they  were  set,  and  thencefor- 
ward bearing  larger  and  larger  yields  with  each  succeeding  summer,  are  seen  in 
almost  every  tolerably  cared-for  fruit  patch.  I  can  not  discover  an  instance  in 
which  any  fruit-tree,  having  borne  lareely  one  year,  consolta  its  dignity  or  its  eaee 
by  standing  still  or  growing  wood  only  the  next  year,  aa  is  common  our  way.  1 
have  seen  green  gages  and  other  plum-trees  so  thicfcly  set  with  fruit  that  1  am  surn 
the  plums  would  far  outweigh  the  trees,  leaves  and  all.  And  not  one  borer,  curcu- 
lio,  cftterpiliar,  apple-worm,  or  other  nuisance  of  that  large  and  undelightful  family, 
appeal's  to  be  known  in  all  this  region.  Under  a  hundred  fruifrtrees,  you  will  not 
see  one  bulh  which  has  prematurely  fallen — a  viotiin  t«  this  destructive  brood. 

That  Ualifomift  is  the  richest  of  all  the  American  states  in  timber,  as  well  as  in 
minerals,  I  consider  certain,  though  the  forests  of  Oregon  are  doubtless  stately  and 
vast  Even  the  Coast  Kange  between  San  Jose  valley  and  Santa  Crui  on  the  south- 
west, is  covered  by  magnificent  redwood— some  of  tie  trees  sixteen  feet  through, 
and  fifty  in  circumference.  In  soil,  I  can  not  consider  her  equal  lo  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  or  Minnesota,  though  the  ready  markets  afforded  by  her  mines  to  her  farms 
probably  render  this  one  of  the  moat  inviting  states  lo  the  enterprising,  energetic 
husbandman.  But  it  must  be  considered  that  not  half  the  soil  of  California  can 
ever  he  deemed  arable;  the  larger  area  being  covered  by  mountains,  ravines, 
deserts,  etc 

The  persistent  summer  drouth  is  not  an  unmixed  evil  It  is  a  guaranty  against 
many  insects,  and  against  rust,  even  in  the  heaviest  grain.  Grain  and  hay  are  got 
in  at  far  less  cost  and  in  much  better  average  condition  here  than  they  can  be 
where  the  summers  are  not  cloudleaa  nor  rainless.  Weeds  are  fer  less  peraistent 
and  peatilent  here  than  at  the  east ;  while  (he  air  is  so  uniformly  dry  and  bracing, 
and  the  days  so  generally  tempered  by  a  fresh  breeze,  that  the  human  frame  main- 
tains its  elasticity  in  spite  of  severe  and  continued  exertion.  1  was  never  before 
in  a  region  where  so  much  could  be  accomplished  to  the  hand  in  summer  as  just 

Irrigation  is  exceptional,  even  here.  All  the  grains  are  grown  here  without  irri 
Ration;  but  the  small  grains  are  hurried  up  quite  sharply  by  drouth,  and  in  some 
instances  blighted  by  it,  and  at  best  are  doubtless  much  lighter  than  they  would 
bo  with  a  good,  soaking  rain  early  in  June ;  while  Indian  corn  and  most  roots  and 
vegetables  can  only  in  favored  localities  he  grown  to  perfection  wilbout  artificial 
watering.  1  estimate  that,  if  all  the  arable  land  in  tiie  state,  fertile  as  it  undoubt- 
edly is,  were  seasonably  planted  to  com  and  fairly  cultivated,  without  irrigation, 
the  average  yield  would  fall  below  ten  bushels  per  acre.  Hence  every  garden 
throughout  the  state,  save  a  part  of  those  near  the  coast  and  within  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  damp  sea  breeze,  must  have  its  stream  of  water  or  it  comes  to 
nothing,  and  various  devices  are  employed  to  procure  the  needful  fluid.  Of  those 
I  like  Artesian  wells  far  best;  and  they  are  already  numerous,  especially  in  this 
valley.  But  ordinary  wells,  aurmounled  by  windmills  which  press  every  casual 
breeze  into  the  service  and  are  often  pumping  up  a  good  stream  of  water  while  the 
owner  and  all  hands  are  asleep,  are  much  more  common,  and  are  found  to  answer 
very  well;  while  some  keep  their  litt!e  gardens  in  fair  condition  by  eimpiy  draw- 
ing water,  bucket  after  bucket,  in  the  old,  hard  way. 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  written  from  Marysville,  the  chief  town  of  north- 
ern California,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tuba  and  Feather  Rivers,  Mr,  Gree- 
ley gives  a  description  of  what  he  saw  of  the  agricultural  riches  of  that 
fertile  region.     We  again  quote  ; 
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The  edifice  erected  by  the  public  spirit  of  Marjsville  for  the  fairs  which  are  to 
be  heW  here  imrmally,  and  at  which  all  northern  California  is  invited  to  compete 
for  very  liberal  preminms,  is  quite  spacious  and  admirably  adapted  to  its  purpose; 
and  herein  is  collected  the  finest  show  of  fruits  and  regetables  I  ever  saw  at  any- 
thing but  a  state  fe,ir.  Indian  corn  not  less  than  twenty  feet  high;  squaahes  like 
braaa  kettles  and  water-melons  of  the  size  of  hnokets,  are  but  average  samples  of 
the  wonderful  prod liotiven ess  of  the  Sacramento  and  Tuba  valleys,  while  the 
peaches,  plums,  pears,  grapes,  apples,  etc.,  could  hardly  be  surpassed  anywhere. 
The  show  of  animals  is  not  estensiTe,  but  is  very  fine  in  the  departments  of  horses 
and  homed  oattle.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  show  was  its  young  stock 
— calves  and_  colts  scarcely  more  than  a  jeat  old,  equal  in  weight  and  size,  while 
far  superior  in  form  and  symmetry,  to  average  horses  and  bulls  of  ripe  maturity. 
With  generous  fare  and  usaf!e,  I  am  confident  that  steers  and  heifera  two  years 
old  in  California  will  equal  in  size  and  development  those  a  year  older  in  our  north- 
ern states,  and  California  colts  of  three  years  be  fully  equal  to  eastern  colts  of  like 
blood  and  breeding  a  good  year  older— an  immense  advantage  to  the  breeder  on 
the  Pacific.  1  am  reliably  assured  that  steers  a  year  old,  never  fed  but  on  wild 
grafls,  and  never  sheltered,  have  here  dressed  six  hundred  pounds  of  fine  bee£ 
Undoubtedly,  California  in  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best  stock  growing  oonntries  in 
theworld — and  will  be,  after  these  great,  slovenly  ranches  shall  have  been  broken 
up  into  neat,  modest  farms,  and  when  the  cattle  shall  be  fed  at  least  three  months 
in  eajih  year  on  roots,  hay  and  sorghum,  or  other  green  fodder. 

The  valleys  of  the  Tuba  and  Feather  Rivers  are  exceedingly  deep  and  fertile, 
and  their  productiveness  in  this  vicinity  almost  surpasses  belief  I  visited  this 
morning,  in  tlie  suburbs,  gardens,  vineyards,  orchards,  of  rarely  equaled  fruitfnl- 
neas.  The  orchard  of  Mr.  Briggs,  for  example,  covers  160  acres,  all  in  young  fruit, 
probably  one  half  peaches.  He  has  had  a  squad  of  thirty  or  forty  men  picking 
and  boxing  peaches  for  the  laat  month,  yet  bis  fruit  by  the  cartload  ripens  and  rota 
ungftthereA  The  wagons  which  convey  it  to  the  mines  have  their  regular  stations 
and  relays  of  horses  like  mail  Bf«ges,'and  are  thus  pulled  sixty  miles  up  rough 
mountain  passes,  per  day,  where  twenty-five  miles  would  be  a  heavy  day's  work  for 
any  one  team.  But  he  is  not  sending  to  the  mines  only,  but  by  steamboat  to  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Francisco  as  well.  His  sales  last  year,  I  am  told,  amounted  to 
*90,000;  his  net  income  was  not  less  than  $40,000.  And  this  was  realised  mainly 
.from  psachea,  apricots  and  nectarines;  his  apples  and  pears  have  barely  begun  to 
bear;  his  cherries  will  yield  their  first  crop  next  year.  There  are  of  course  heavier 
fruit  growers  in  California  than  Mr.  Briggs,  but  he  may  be  taken  aa  a  fair  sample 
of  the  class.  Their  sales  will  doubtless  be  made  at  lower  and  still  lower  prices; 
they  are  now  a  little  higher  than  those  realized  for  similar  fruit  grown  in  New 
.Jersey;  they  were  once  many  times  higher  than  now;  but,  though  their  prices 
steadily  decrease  their  incomes  do  not,  because  their  harvests  continued  to  be  aug- 
mented by  at  least  twenty  five  per  cent  per  annnm. 

Let  me  give  one  other  instance  of  successful  fruit  growing  in  another  district: 
Mr.  Fallon,  the  mayor  of  San  Jose,  has  a  fine  garden,  in  which  are  some  ten  or 
twelve  old  pear  trees — relics  of  the  Spanish  era  and  of  the  Jesuit  missions.  The 
trees  being  thrifU  but  the  fruit  indifferent,  Mr.  P.  had  them  pretty  thoroughly 
grafted  with  the  Bactlett  variety,  and  the  second  year  thereafter  gathered  from  one 
tree  one  thousand  pounds  of  Bartleti  pears,  which  he  sold  for  $200,  or  twenty  oenta 
per  pound.  The  other  trees  similarly  treated  bore  him  sis  to  seven  hundred  pounds 
each  of  that  large,  delicious  fruit,  which  he  sold  at  the  same  price.  And,  every 
year  since,  these  trees  have  borne  large  yields  of  these  capital  pears. 

Just  a  word  now  on  grain.  California  is  still  a  young  state,  whose  industry  and 
enterprise  are  largely  devoted  to  mining;  yet  she  grows  the  bread  of  her  half  a 
million  well-fed  inhabitants  on  less  than  a  fortieth  part  of  her  arable  soil,  and  will 
this  year  have  some  to  spare.  I  am  confident  her  wheat  crop  of  1859,  is  over  four 
millions  of  bushels,  and  1  think  it  exceeds  twenty-five  buBhels  for  each  acre  sown. 
To-day,  its  price  in  San  Francisco  is  below  a  dollar  a  bushel,  and  it  is  not  likely 
to  rise  very  soon.  Though  grown,  harvested  and  threshed  by  the  help  of  labor 
which  costo  her  fiirmers  from  thirty  to  forty  dollars  per  month,  beside  board,  it  is 
atill  mainly  grown  at  a  profit;  and  su  of'-a  very  large  breadth  of  barley,  grown 
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here  instead  of  oats  as  food  for  working  horses  and  cftttle.  Thougn  wheat  is  prob- 
ably the  fullest,  I  judge  that  harky  is  tiie  surest  of  any  grain  crop  grown  in  the 
state.     It  has  never  failed  to  any  serious  extent. 

Indian  corn  is  not  extensively  grown;  only  the  EnsHian  River  and  one  or  two 
other  smaJl  valleys  are  generally  supposed  well  adapted  to  it  And  yet,  I  never 
saw  larger  or  better  com  growing  than  stenda  to-day  right  here  on  the  Yuba — not 
a  few  acres  merely,  but  hundreds  of  acres  in  a  body.  J  judge  that  nearly  all  the 
intervales  throughont  the  state  would  produce  good  corn,  if  well  treated.  On  the 
hill-sides,  irrigation  raay  be  necessary,  but  not  in  the  vallejs.  None  has  been  re- 
sorted to  here,  yet  the  yield  of  shelled  grain  will  range  between  75  and  100  bush- 
ds  per  acre.  And  this  is  no  solitary  instance.  Back  of  Oakland,  across  the  bay 
from  tiaa  Franeisoo,  Mr.  Hobart,  a  good  farmer  from  Massaehusetta,  showed  me 
acres  of  heavy  corn  which  he  planted  last  May,  after  the  rains  had  ceased  and  the 
dry  season  fairly  set  in,  since  which  no  hoe  nor  plow  had  been  put  into  the  field; 
yet  the  soil  remains  light  and  porous,  while  there  are  very  few  weeds.  Not  one 
drop  of  water  has  been  applied  to  this  farm;  yet  here  are  not  only  corn,  but  pota- 
toes, beets,  etc.,  with  any  number  of  youn^  fruit  trees,  all  green  and  thriving,  by 
virtue  of  subsoilin"  and  repeated  plowings  last  spring.  The  ground  (sward)  was 
broken  up  early  in  the  winter,  and  cross-plowed  whenever  weeds  showed  their 
heads,  until  planting  time ;  and  this  discipline,  aided  by  the  drouth,  has  prevented 
their  starting  during  the  eummer.  Such  thorough  preparation  for  a  crop  costa 
something;  but,  this  once  made,  the  crop  needs  here  only  to  be  planted  and  har- 
vested.    Such  farming  pays. 

The  fig  tree  grows  in  these  valleys  side  by  side  with  the  apple ;  ripe  figa  ■■—  -'■'- 


gath  ere  (f  daily  "from  nearly  all  the  old  Mexican  gardens,  the  olive  grows  finely 
in  southern  California,  ani  1  believe  the  orange  and  lemon  as  well.  I!ut  the  grap« 
bids  fair  to  become  a  staple  throughout  the  sDate.     Almost  every  farmer  who  feels 


,__e  of  his  foothold  on  the  land  he  cultivates  either  has  his  vineyard  already 
planted,  or  is  preparing  to  plant  one,  while  most  of  those  who  have  planted  are  ex- 
tending from  year  to  year.  I  have  looked  through  many  of  these  vineyards,  with- 
out finding  one  that  is  not  tirifty— one  that,  if  two  years  planted,  is  not  now  loaded 
with  fruit.  The  profusion  and  weight  of  the  clusters  is  marvelous  to  the  fresh  be- 
holder. 1  will  not  attempt  to  give  figures ;  but  it  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that 
grapes  may  be  grown  here  as  cheaply  as  wheat  or  corn,  pound  for  pound,  and  that 
wine  will  ultimately  be  made  herf  at  a  cost  per  gallon  not  exceeding  that  of  whisky , 
in  Illinois  or  Ohio.  Wine  will  doubtless  constitute  a  heavy  export  of  California 
within  a  very  few  years.  So,  I  think,  will  choice  timber,  should  the  wages  of  labor 
ever  fall  here  so  as  to  approximate  our  eastern  standards. 

I  can  not  conclude  this  survey  without  alluding  once  more  to  the  deplorable  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  of  land  tides  which  has  been  and  etil!  is  the  master  scourga 
of  this  state.  The  vicious  Spanish -Mexican  system  of  granting  lands  by  the  merb 
will  of  some  provincial  governor  or  municipal  chief,  without  limitation  as  to  area 
or  precise  delineation  of  boundaries,  here  developes  and  matures  ibt  most  perni- 
cious fruits.  Your  title  may  be  ever  so  good,  and  yet  your  farm  be  taken  from 
under  you  by  a  new  survey,  proving  that  said  title  does  not  cover  jour  tract,  oi 
covers  it  but  partially.  lieuce  many  refuse  or  neglect  to  improve  the  lands  they 
occupy,  lest  some  title  adverse  to  theirs  be  established,  and  they  legally  ousted  or 
oompelled  to  pay  heavily  for  their  own  improvements.  And,  in  addition  to  the 
'  e  Spanish  or  Mexican  grants,  which  the  government  and  courts  must  eon- 
„.„  „„d  uphold,  there  are  fictitious  and  fraudulent  grants— some  of  them  only 
trumped  up  to  be  bought  ofi',  and  often  operating  to  create  anarchy  and  protract 
litigation  between  settlers  and  the  r^al  owners.  Then  there  are  doubtless _  squat- 
ters who  refuse  t«  recognise  and  respect  valid  titles,  and  waste  in  futile'  litigation 
the  money  that  might  make  the  lands  they  occupy  indisputably  their  owa  Were 
the  titles  to  lands  in  Qilifornia  to  day  as  clear  as  in  Ohio  or  Iowa,  nothing  could 
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check  the  impetus  with  which  California  would  bound  forward  in  a  career  of  un 
paralleled  thrift  and  growth.    It  were  far  better  for  the  state  and  her  people  that 

state,  and  has 
)resent  cost  of 
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those  titles  were  wron^y  settled  thao  that  fhey  should  remain  as  now.    I  met 
day  an  intelligent  farmer  who  has  had  three  different  farms  in  this  state,  and  has 
lost  tliem  successively  by  adjudications  adverse  to  his  title.     The  present  cost  of 
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litigation,  enormous  as  it  is,  ia  among  the  lessor  evil  conBequenoes  of  this  general 
anarchy  as  to  land  titles. 

Should  these  ever  be  settled,  it  will  be  probably  found  advisable  to  legialatfl  for 
the  speedy  breaking  up  and  dietribution  of  the  ^eat  estates  now  held  under  good 
tJtleB  by  a  few  individuals.  There  will  never  be  good  common  schools  on  or  ahuuc 
these  great  domains,  which  will  mainly  be  inhabited  by  needy  and  thriftless  ten- 
ants or  dependents  of  the  landlords.  An  annual  tas  of  a  few  cents  per  acre,  the 
proceeds  fo  be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  school  houses  and  the  opening  of  roads 
through  these  princely  estates,  would  go  far  to  ePTect  the  desired  enil  But,  whether 
by_  this  or  some  other  means,  the  beneficent  end  of  malting  the  cultivators  of  the 
Boil  their  own  landlords  must  somehow  be  atta,ined — the  sooner  the  better,  so  thut 
it  be  done  justly  and  legally.  In  the  course  of  several  hundred  miles'  travel 
through  the  best  settled  portions  of  this  state,  I  remember  having  seen  but  two 
school  houses  outside  of  the  cities  and  villages,  while  die  churches  are  still  more 
uniformly  restricted  to  the  centers  of  population.  Whenever  the  land  titles  shall 
have  been  settled  and  the  arable  lands  have  become  le"allj  and  fairly  the  property 
of  their  cultivatflrs,  all  this  will  be  speedily  and  happily  changed. 

There  are  two  seasons  in  California,  the  dry  and  the  rainy,  the  latter  ex- 
tending from  the  1st  of  November  to  the  lat  of  April,  During  the  rainy 
season  are  intervals  of  fine  weather,  in  which  all  the  plowing  and  sowing  is 
done. 

"  The  mining  interests  of  California  are  vast  and  inexhaustible.  The  state 
abounds  in  mineral  wealth,  and  in  great  varieties,  and  there  is  no  knowing 
to  what  extent  these  riches  may  he  developed.  The  gold  region  embraces  a 
district  of  country  extending  from  the  Oregon  line  on  the  north  to  Kern 
Kiver  in  the  south,  a  distance  of  nearly  fire  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  width.  Mining  is  successfuily 
carried  on  in  some  twenty-five  counties,  and  not  more  than  one  fifth  of  this 
gold  region  is  occupied  by  miners  at  the  present  time."  From  1849  to  1860, 
it  was  estimated  that  gold  to  the  value  of  600  millions  of  dollars  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  mines  of  California  and  sent  abroad. 

"  Tn  a  few  years  California  mill  become  a  vast  empire  within  herself  The  peo- 
ple have  tiie  use  of  all  the  mineral  lands  without  any  cost  whatever,  except  the 
tas  on  their  personal  property,  but  no  mining  claim  is  taxed.  Every  vacant  piece 
of  land  in  the  mines  is  subject  to  location  by  any  one  who  may  wish  to  settk  on 
it,  and  as  long  as  he  remains  his  possessory  right  is  as  good  a  title  as  he  wants. 
The  mineral  lands  are  espressly  reserved  from  sale  by  act  of  congress,  and  the 
legislation  of  the  state,  so  far,  has  been  to  let  thera  alone,  yet  recognizing  the  rules 
ofeaeh  mining  camp  as  the  law  under  which  the  miners  hold  their  diflerent  kind 
of  claims. 

The  pre-emption  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  extended  to  California,  and 
persons  settling  upon  the  public  land  can  have  the  benefit  of  them.  Of  the  sur- 
veyed lands  the  state  is  entitled  lo  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  of  each 
township,  for  school  purposes.  She  was  granted  500,000  acres  by  congress  for  in- 
ternal improvements,  but  a  provision  in  her  constitution  diverts  them  to  educa- 
tional purposes.  Thus  California  has  over  6,000,000  acres  out  of  which  t*  build 
up  her  school  system. 

She  has  also  5,000,000  of  acres  of  swamp  land,  donated  her  by  congress.  This 
land  is  destined  to  become  the  most  valuable  in  the  state.  It  is  all  alluvial  and  of 
inexhaustible  richness.  By  an  act  of  the  state  legislature,  any  person  can  locate 
640  acres  of  this  at  one  dollar  an  acre,  by  paying  one  fifth  down  and  the  balance 
in  five  years.  She  is  thus  the  absolute  owner  of  over  eleven  millions  of  acres,  and 
constituting  a  basis  of  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  which  perhaps  no  otiier  state 
can  boast' 

The  population  of  California,  January  1,  1849,  was  estimated  at  26,000, 
viz:  natives  of  the  country,  not  including  Indians,  13,000;  United  States 
"^  000;  and  Europeans,  5,000.     The  whole  number  of  Indians 
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was  probably  then  about  40,000.  In  1852,  a  state  census  gave  the  popuJation 
as  264,435.  The  census  of  1860  gave  a  population  of  384,770._  A  very  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  males  and  of  mixed  nationalities.  A  Cal- 
ifornia writer  thus  estimates  the  number  of  the  various  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation in  1859 ; 

"There  may  now  be  125,000TOter8  in  the  state,  certainly  not  more.  Of  alien 
men  there  are  about  15,000  Frenchmen,  7,000  Spanish  Americans,  8,000  Britons 
and  Irishmen,  4,000  Italians,  5,000  Germans,  and  6,000  misoellancous  Europeans— 
40  000  alien  white  men  in  all.  We  have  thus  170,000  white  men.  There  are 
50',000  Chinamen,*  as  aacertained  from  the  custom  Louse  books.  This  figure  la 
more  osaot  than  the  census  retams  will  be.  Thns  we  have  220,000  men,  of  whom 
about  88  000  (two  fifths  reside  in  the  farming  districffl,  including  the  cities,  and 
tlirec  fifths  in  the  mining  districts.  In  the  former  there  are,  on  an  average,  two 
mentoawoman;  in  the  latter,  five  men  to  a  woman;  bo  that,  in  the  farming  dis- 
tricts there  will  he  of  men  and  women,  132,000,  and  in  the  mining  districtB, 
1584i»  or  70 400  women  in  the  state.  Add  90,000  minors,  including  school  chil- 
dren atid  we  have  380,400,  To  these  add  5,000  negroes  and  9,600  Indians,  and  we 
have' 395,000  as  the  total  population  of  the  state.  The  mining  districts  have  a 
large  majority  of  the  Chinamen  and  aliens;  the  farming  districts  have  a  majority 
of  the  citizens,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  women  and  children.  Of  the  nativib^ 
of  the  125,000  voters,  I  make  U»e  following  estimate,  \h :  40,000  native  Araerioans 
from  the  free  states,  30,000  Americans  from  the  slave  states,  25,000  irishmen, 
20  000  Germans,  and  10,000  miscellaneous  persons  of  foreign  birth,  including 
British,  Hungarians,  Sp.iniards,  etc  If  this  estmiate  be  correct,  you  wil!  peroeive 
that  our  population  is  verv  muoh  mixed.  But  the  English  language  prevails  every- 
where, and  in  another  generation  it  will  be  the  mother  tongue  of  all  the  children 
bom  of  parents  now  in  the  state." 

San  FkancibCO,  the  commercial  capital  of  California,  is  in  the  same  lati- 
tude with  Lisbon,  and  also  with  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  distant  on  an  air 
line  from  the  latter  2,500  miles.  Ita  latitude  is  37°  48'  and  longitude  122° 
25'  W.  from  Greenwich.  Her  trade  is  immense,  being'tbe  fourth  commer- 
cial city  in  the  Union.  Her  situation  is  unrivaled,  fronting  the  Pacific  at 
the  head  of  tie  magnificent  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  which  has  no  equal  for  a 
line  of  thousands  of  miles  of  coast.  "  The  connection  of  San  Francisco 
with  the  great  interior  valley  of  the  state  being  the  only  water  communication 
with  it,  together  with  its  easy  communication  with  Asia,  gives  it  vast  com- 
mercial advant^es.  Approaching  it  from  the  sea,  the  coast  presents  a  bold 
mountainous  outline.  The  bay  is  entered  by  a  strait  running  east  and  west, 
about  a  mile  broad  at  ita  narrowest  part,  and  five  miles  long  from  the  ocean, 
when  it  opens  to  the  north  and  south,  in  each  direction  more  than  thirty 
miles.  It  is  divided  by  straits  and  projecting  points,  into  three  separate 
bays,  the  two  northern  being  called  San  Pablo  and  Suisun,  and  the  south- 
ern San  Francisco.  The  strait  is  called  the  'Golden  Gate,'  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  the  harbor  of  Constantinople  was  called  the  '  Golden  Horn,'  viz : 
its  advantages  for  commerce." 

s  "  Of  all  this  nnmber  of  Sfl.OOO  Chinamen,  by  tlie  laws  of  California,  not  one  is  alloned 
to  vote  not  one  to  eive  evldenee  in  a  court  of  justice,  bnt  kept  vittuallj  outlawed,  iind 
liable  to  all  manner  of  nnlimiled  abnaB,  robberj,  or  personal  cruelty,  with  no  possibility  of 
redress,  except  some  Buropeai.  happens  to  be  an  oye-witneas.  If  *^'^*  ,^"^"^*B|^^^|^^*J,'^  °' 
he'hTs  but  'o%hooae''aUme  wh"nT°ne  but  Chineae  eyes  are  looting  on  1  A  hundred  CM- 
nepe  may  wilneas  a  deed  of  violenoe,  but  their  unii«d  testimony  is  worthless  and  inadmia 
sible  ngajnat  a  European  or  American  evil-doer  within  the  limita  ot  tlie  state." 
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I  town,  is  of  very  reeeat  origio :  but  the  immediate  vi- 
histurj  dating  back  to  the  year  1776.      Then  the  Mission  of  San 
as  founded,  which  stood  two  and  a  half  miles  south-west  of  the 
of  Yerba  Euena;  at  the  same   time  was  erected  a  presidio  and   a  fort 


Harbor  of  San  Francisco. 

along  the  margin  of  the  Golden  Gate.  In  1835,  the  first  habitation  w.is 
reared  on  the  site  of  San  Francisco,  by  Capt.  W,  A.  Richardson,  who,  being 
appointed  harbor  master,  erected  a  tent  of  a  ship's  foresail,  and  snpporled  if 
by  four  redwood  posts.  His  business  was  to  manage  two  schooners,  v/hi<-h 
brought  produce  from  the  various  missions  and  farms  to  the  sea  going  ves- 
sels that  cameinto  the  cove.  In  May,  1836,  Mr.  Jacob  Primer  Leese  arrived 
in  the  cove,  with  the  intention  of  establishing  a  mercantile  business  in  con- 
nection with  partners  at  Monterey.  He  erected  the  first  frame  house,  which 
was  60  by  25  feet,  pJacing  it  alongside  of  the  tent  of  Richardson,  and  on  the 
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site  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  corner  of  Clay  and  Dupont-streeta.  The  man- 
aion  waa  finished  on  the  4th  of  July,  and  the  day  was  celebrated  by  a  grand 
banquet.  The  guests,  numbering  about  60,  consisted  of  the  principal  Mex- 
ican families  of  the  neighborhood,  together  with  the  officers  of  two  Ameri- 
can and  one  Mexican  vessel  in  port.  Outside  of  the  building  the  American 
and  Mexican  flags  waved  together  in  amicable  proximity,  within,  toasts  were 
drank  and  good  cheer  prevailed :  half  a  dozen  instruments  added  their  en- 
livening strains  to  the  general  enjoyment,  two  sis  pounders  hard-by  occa- 
ftionaily  opened  their  throats  and  barked  forth  with  an  emphasis  proper  to 
the  occasion.  Mr,  Leese  subsequently  married  a  sister  of  General  Vallejo, 
one  of  his  guests  on  this  occasion,  and  on  the  15th  of  April,  1838,  was  born 
llosalia  Leese,  the  first  horn  of  rerba  Bucim,  as  the  place  was  then  called 
from  the  wild  mint  growing  on  the  hills. 

A  few  other  houses  were  Boon  after  built,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  he- 
came  interested  in  the  place ;  their  agents  and  people  came  to  form  nearly  the  en- 
tire setUement.  Late  as  1 844,  Terba  Buena  contained  only  about  a  dozen  bouseB, 
In  1846,  this  company  disposed  of  their  property  and  removed  from  the  place, 
when  the  progress  of  the  Mexican  war  threw  it  into  American  hands,  and  it  then 
adyanced  with  wonderful  rapidity.  By  the  end  of  April  1848,  the  era  of  the  gold 
discovery,  the  town  contained  200  dwellings  and  1,000  inhabitants,  comprised 
almost  entirely  of  American  and  European  emigrants. 

The  church,  tavern  and  printing  office  are  an  mdispensable  adjunct  to  all  Amer. 
loan  ssttlements.  In  January,  1847,  appeared  the  first  newspaper,  the  CtUtforma 
Star,  published  by  Samuel  Brannau,  and  edited  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Jones.  In  the  first 
month  of  ite  issue  was  printed  an  ordinance,  from  the  alcalde,  Mr.  Bartlett,  cliang- 
ing  the  name  of  the  place  from  Yerba  Buena  to  San  I'ranoiseo. 

The  first  alcalde  of  San  Francisco,  under  the  American  flag,  was  Washington  A. 
BartleU,  a  lieutenant  of  the  navy,  who,  being  ordered  to  his  ship,  was  succeeded 
■on  the  %-lA.  of  February,  1847,  by  Edwin  Bryant.  Under  Mesican  laws  an  alcalde 
has  entire  control  of  riiunicipal  affitira,  and  administers  justice  in  ordinary  matters 
according  to  his  own  ideas  of  right,  without  regard  to  written  law.  On  the  Ame^ 
ioans  taking  possession  of  the  country,  they  temporarily  made  use  of  the  esisting 
machinery  of  local  government,  everywhere  appointed  alcaldes,  and  inatnicted 
them  to  dispense  justice  with  a  general  regard  to  the  Mesican  laws  and  the  pro- 
vincial customs  of  California, 

In  December,  1847,  occurred  the  event  which  was  so  suddenly  to  trans- 
form California  from  a  wilderness  into  a  great  state,  and  San  Francisco  from 
a  petty  village  into  a  great  commercial  metropolis — the  diaamery  of  gold. 
"  Early  in  1848,  the  news  spread  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  imme- 
diately adventurers  from  every  land  eame  thronging  to  this  new  El  Dorado. 
Tte  magnificent  harbor  of  San  Francisco  made  this  port  the  great  rendez- 
vous for  the  arriving  vessels,  and  from  this  period  dates  the  extraordinary 
increase  and  prosperity  of  the  Californian  metropolis.  In  the  first  four 
months  of  the  golden  age,  the  quantity  of  precious  dust  brought  to  San 
Francisco  was  estimated  at  8850,000.  In  February,  1849,  the  population  of 
the  town  was  about  2,000 ;  In  August  it  was  estimated  at  5,000.  Prom  April 
12,  1849,  to  the  29th  of  January,  1850,  there  arrived  by  sea  39,888  emi- 
grants, of  whom  1,421  only  were  females.  In  the  year  ending  April  15, 
1850,  there  arrived  62,000  passengers.  In  the  first  part  of  1850,  San  Fran- 
cisco became  a  city,  with  a  population  of  15,000  to  20,000;  and  in  I860,  it 
had  56,805,  together  with  the  largest  trade  of  any  city  on  the  Pacific  side 
of  the  American  continent.  . 

The  magical  effect  upon  San  Francisco  of  the  discovery  of  gold,  is  thus 
described  in  the  Annals  of  the  city : 
Early  in  the  springof  this  year  (1848),  occasional  intelligence  had  been  received 
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of  the  finding  of  gold  in  lat^e  quantities  among  tlie  foot  liills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
Small  parcels  of  the  precious  metal  had  also  heen  forwarded  to  San  Franeiseo, 
while  visitors  from  the  mines,  and  some  actual  diggers  arrived,  to  tell  the  wonders 
of  tbe  region  and  the  golden  gains  of  those  enfn^ed  in  exploring  and  worklnfc  it. 
In  consequence  of  such  representations,  tlie  inhabitants  began  gradually,  in  bunds 
and  sinfjy,  to  desert  their  previous  occupations,  and  betake  themselves  to  the 
American  River  and  other  auriferous  parts  of  the  great  Sacramento  valley.  Labor, 
from  the  deficiency  of  hands,  rose  rapidly  in  value,  and  soon  all  business  and  work, 
except  (he  moat  ui^ent,  was  forced  to  be  stopped.  Seamen  deserted  from  their 
ships  in  the  bay  and  soldiers  from  the  barracks.  Over  all  the  country  the  exoice- 
ment  waa  the  satne.  Neither  threats,  punishment  nor  money  could  keep  men  to 
their  most  solemn  engagements.  Gold  was  the  irresistible  magnet  that  drew  hu- 
man souls  to  the  place  where  it  lay,  rudely  snapping  asunder  the  feebler  ties  of 
affection  and  duty.  Avarice  and  the  overweening  desire  to  he  suddenly  rich,  from 
whence  sprang  the  hope  and  moral  certainty  of  being  so,  i^rew  into  a  disease,  and 
the  infection  spread  on  all  sides,  and  led  to  a  general  migration  of  every  claaa  of 
the  community  to  the  golden  quarters.  The  daily  laborer,  who  had  worked  for  the 
good  and  at  the  command  of  another,  for  one  or  two  dollars  a  day,  could  not  be  re- 
strained from  flying  to  the  happy  spot  where  he  could  earn  six  or  ten  times  the  amount, 
and  might  possibly  gain  a  hundred  or  even  a  thousand  times  the  sum  in  one  lueky 
day's  chance.  Then  the  life,  at  worst,  promised  to  be  one  of  continual  adventure 
and  excitsment,  and  the  miner  was  his  own  master.  While  this  was  the  case  with 
the  common  laborer,  his  employer,  wanting  his  services,  suddenly  found  his  occu- 
pation at  an  end ;  while  shopkeepers  and  the  like,  dependent  on  both,  discovered 
themselves  in  the  same  predicament.  The  glowing  tales  of  the  successful^  miners 
all  the  while  reached  their  ears,  and  threw  their  own  steady  and  large  gains  com- 
paratively in  the  shade.  -They  therefore  ciiuld  do  no  better,  in  a  pecuniary  sense 
even,  for  themselves,  than  to  hasten  after  their  old  servants,  and  share  in  their  new 
labor  and  its  extraordinary  gains,  or  paok  up  their  former  business  stock,  and  trav- 
eling with  it  to  the  mines,  open  their  new  shops  and  stores  and  stalls,  and  dispose 
of  t&eir  old  articles  to  the  fortunate  diggers,  at  a  rise  of  five  liundred  or  a  thousand 
per  cent. 

In  the  month  of  May  it  was  computed  that  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  people 
had  left  San  Francisco,  and  every  day  since  was  adding  to  their  number.  Some 
were  occasionally  returning  from  the  auriferous  quarter;  but  they  had  little  time 
to  stop  and  expatiate  upon  what  they  had  seea  They  had  hastily  come  back,  as 
they  had  hastily  gone  away  at  first,  leaving  their  household  and  business  to  waste 
and  ruin,  now  to  fasten  more  properly  their  houses,  and  remove  goods,  family  and 
all,  at  once  to  the  gold  region.  Their  hurried  movements,  more_  even  than  the 
words  they  uttered,  excitea  the  curiosity  and  then  the  eager  desire  of  others  to 
accompany  them.  And  so  it  was.  Day  after  day  the  hay  was  covered  with 
launches,  filled  with  the  inhabitants  and  their  goods,  hastening  up  the  Sacramento. 
This  state  of  matters  soon  cams  to  a  head;  and  master  and  man  alike  hurried  to 
the  placeres,  leaving  San  Francisco,  like  a  place  where  the  plague  reigns,  forsaken 
by  its  old  inhabitants,  a  melancholy  solitude. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  the  "  Californian  "  published  a  fly  sheet,  apologising  for  the 
future  non-issue  of  the  paper,  until  better  days  came,  when  they  might  expect  to 
retain  their  servants  for  some  amount  of  remuneratii)n,  which  at  present  was  im- 
possible, as  all,  from  the  "subi"  to  the  "devil"  had  indignantly  rejected  every 
ofler,  and  gone  o£f  to  the  diggings.  "The  whole  country,"  said  the  fast  editfirial 
of  the  paper,  "  from  San  Francisco  fo  Los  Angeles,  and  from  the  sea  shore  to  the 
base  or  the  Sierra  Nevada,  resounds  with  the  sordid  ct^oi  gold!  gold  1 1  GOLD!!! 
— while  the  field  is  left  half  planted,  the  house  half  built,  and  everything  heglei-ttd 
but  the  manufacture  of  shovels  and  pick-axes,  and  the  means  of  transportation  to 
the  spot  where  one  man  obtained  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars'  worth  of 
the  real  stuff  in  one  day's  washing,  and  the  average  for  all  concerned  is  tweiiti/  dol- 
lars per  diem  I" 

Within  the  first  eight  weeks  after  the  "  diggings "  had  been  fairly  known,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  had  reached  San  Francisco  in  gold  dust,  and 
within  the  next  eight  weeks,  six  hundred  thousand  more.     These  sums  were  all  to 
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purchase,  at  any  price,  additional  supplies  for  the  mines.  Coin  grew  scarce,  and 
all  that  waa  in  the  country  wh-i  insufficient  to  satiRfy  the  increased  wants  of  com- 
merce in  one  town  alone,  Ciold  dust,  therefore,  soon  hecame  a  circulating  medium, 
and  afcer  some  little  demur  at  first,  was  readily  reeeiyed  by  all  classes  at  sixteen 
dollars  an  onnee.  The  authorities,  however,  would  only  accept  it  in  payment  of 
■iuties  at  ten  dollars  per  ounce,  with  the  privilege  of  redemption,  by  payment  of 
coin,  within  a  limited  time. 

When  subsequently  immip-Hnts  began  tfl  arrive  in  numerons  bands,  any  amount 
of  labor  could  be  obtained,  provided  always  a  most  unusually  high  price  was  paid 
for  it.  Returned  diggers,  and  those  who  cautiously  had  never  wont  to  the  mines, 
wore  then  also  glad  enough  to  work  for  rates  varying  from  twelve  to  thirty  dollars 
a  day ;  at  which  terms  capitalists  were  somewhat  afraid  t«  commence  any  heavy 
undertaking.  The  hesitation  was  only  for  an  instant  Soon  all  the  labor  that 
could  possibly  be  procured,  was  in  ample  request  at  whatever  rates  were  demanded. 
The  population  of  a  great  state  was  suddenly  flocking  in  upon  them,  and  no  prepa- 
rations had  hitherto  been  made  for  its  reception.  Building  lots  had  to  be  surveyed, 
and  streets  graded  and  planked — hills  leveled — hollows,  lagoons, and  the  bayitself 
piled,  capped,  filled  up  an<I  planked — lumber,  bricks,  acd  nil  otiier  building  mate- 
riils,  provided  at  most  extraordinarily  high  prices — houses  built,  finished  and  ftir- 
nished— great  warehouses  and  stores  erected — wharves  run  far  out  into  the  seai — 
numberless  tuns  of  goods  removed  from  shipboard,  and  delivered  and  shipped  anew 
everywhere — and  ten  thousand  other  things  had  all  to  be  done  without  a  moment's 
unnecessary  delay.  Long  before  these  things  were  completed,  the  sand  hills  am* 
barren  ground  around  the  town  were  overspread  with  a  multitude  of  canvas, 
blanket  and  bough-covered  tents — the  bay  was  alive  with  shipping  and  small  craft 
carryinj:  passengers  and  goods  backward  and  forward — the  unplanked,  ungraded, 
unformed  streets  {atone  time  moving  heaps  of  dry  sand  and  dust;  at  another,  miry 
abysses,  whose  treacherous  depths  sucked  in  horse  and  dray,  and  occasionally  man 
himself),  were  crowded  with  human  beings  from  every  corner  of  the  universe  and 
of  every  tongue — all  excited  and  busy,  plotting,  speaking,  working,  buying  and 
selling  town  lots,  and  beach  and  water  lots,  shiploads  of  every  kind  of  assorted 
merchandise,  the  ships  themselves,  if  they  could — though  that  was  not  often — gold 
dust  in  hundred  weights,  ranches  square  leagues  in  extent,  with  their  thousands 
of  cattle — allotments  in  hundreds  of  oonlemplated  towns,  already  prettily  designed 
and  laid  out — on  paper — and,  in  short,  speculating  and  gambling  in  every  branch 
of  modern  commerce,  and  in  many  strange  thin^B  peoiUiar  to  the  time  and  place. 
And  everybody  madt  money,  and  was  suddenly  grovring  rich.* 

The  loud  voices  of  the  eager  seller  and  as  eager  buyer — the  laugh  of  reckless 
joy — the  bold  accents  of  successful  speculation — the  stir  and  hum  of  active,  hur- 
ried hibiir,  as  man  and  brute,  horse  and  bullock,  and  their  guides,  struggled  and 
managed  through  heaps  of  loose  rubbish,  over  hills  of  sand,  and  among  deceiving 
deep  mad  pools  and  swamps,  filled  the  amaaed  newly  arrived  immigrant  with  an 
almost  appalling  sense  of  the  exuberant  life,  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  place. 
He  breathed  quick  and  faintly — his  limbs  grew  weak  as  water — and  his  heart  sunk 
within  him  as  he  thought  of  the  dreadful  conflict,  when  he  approached  and  mingled 
among  that  confused  and  terrible  business  battle. 

Gambling  saloons,  glittering  like  fairy  palaces,  like  them  suddenly  sprang  into 
esistenoe,  stndding  nearly  all  sides  of  the  plaza,  and  every  street  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. As  if  intoxicating  drinks  from  the  well  plenished  and  splendid  bar  they 
each  contained  were  insuffioient  to  gild  the  scene,  music  added  its  loudest,  if  not 

"JohnBOD,  in  his  "Sights  in  Ihs  Gold  Region,"  states  "  Lnmber  sold  as  high  bb  fBOO  per 
(hunsBQd  feet.  The  morest  neeeBsariea  of  life  oommanded  the  moat  extravagant  prices. 
Laundresses  received  $3  per  dozen,  and  cook$  JISO  per  month  ;  and  it  was  nearly  imposBi- 
ble  t<^  obtain  eiLher.  The  prices  of  houses  and  loU  veie  from  tIO,000  to  $75,000,  each.  A 
lot  pnrehased  tno  years  ago  for  a  barrel  of  affnardienU  was  sold  recently  for  tlS.OOO.  One 
ni!W  three  story  fiame  hotel,  about  forty  by  siitj  feet,  cost  $180,000,  and  rented  for  an  in- 
terest of  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  Braall  rooms  for  gambling  pnrpoaes  rent- 

tiiged  that  as  high  as  twcuty-fiye  per  cent.  waB  actually  paid  tor  the  use  of  money  for  out 
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^_ rmB ;  and  al!  waa  mad,  feTerish  mirdi,  where  fortunes  were  lost 

,iid  won,  upon  the  green  cloth,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  All  cla8B0B_  ftamblad 
n  those  dajs,  from  the  starchiest  white  neck-clothed  professor  to  the  veriest  black 
raBCftl  that  earned  a  dollar  for  blacking  massa's  boots.  Nobodj  had  leisure  la 
think  even  for  a  moment  of  his  occupation,  and  how  it  waa  viewed  in  Christian 
lands.  The  heated  brain  was  never  allowed  to  get  oool  while  a  bit  of  coin  or  dust 
was  left  These  saloons,  therefore,  were  crowded,  night  and  daj,  by  impatient 
revelers  who  never  could  satiate  themselves  with  excitement,  nor  get  rid  too  soon 
of  their  golden  hei^s. 

The  very  thought  of  that  wondrous  time  is  an  electric  spark  that  fires  into  one 
great  flame  all  our  fancies,  passions  and  experiences  of  the  fall  of  that  eventful 
year,  1849.  The  world  had  perhaps  never  before  afforded  such  a  spectacle ;  and 
probably  nothing  of  the  kind  will  be  witnessed  for  generations  to  come.  A  city 
of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  improvised — the  people  nearly,  all  adult 
males,  strong  in  person,  clever,  bold,  sanguine,  restless  and  reckless." 


The  proceedings  of  the  famous  "Vigilance  Committee"  of  San  Era 
at  the  time  excited  the  surprise  of  the  outside  world.  It  was,  however,  an 
organization  that  arose  from  the  necessities  of  the  community:  its  iieta  were 
justified  by  the  great  body  of  the  citizens,  while  its  members  comprised  the 
first  men  in  business  and  social  standing  in  the  city. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  1851,  the  emigration  to  California  had  been  im- 
mense. Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men,  strangers  from  various  parts 
of  the  world,  had  been  suddenly  thrown  into  this  new  land,  and  scattered 
among  the  newly  established  towns  and  over  the  different  mining  districts. 
The  institutions  of  law,  in  but  a  forming  state,  failed  to  give  adequate  pro- 
tection. Among  the  inhabitants  were  a  large  number  of  criminals  and  vile 
men  from  various  countries.  The  most  numerous  and  daring  class  of  des- 
peradoes were  the  convicted  felons  of  the  English  penal  colonies,  who.  having 
"  served  their  time,"  early  contrived  to  sail  for  California.  These  "  Sydney 
coves,"  as  they  were  called,  reaped  a  rich  harvest  in  California,  and  for  a 
while  it  seemed  impossible  to  check  their  crimes. 

Around  Clark's  Point  and  vicinity,  in  San  Francisco,  was  the  rendezvous  of 
these  villains.  "Low  drinking  and  dancing  houses,  lodging  and  gambling  bouses 
of  the  same  mean  class,  the  constant  scenes  of  lewdness,  drunkenness  and  strife, 
abounded  in  the  quarter  mentioned.  The  daily  and  nightly  occupants  of  these 
vile  abodes  had  every  one,  more  or  less,  been  addicted  to  crime;  andmany  of  them 
were  at  all  times  ready,  for  the  most  trifling  consideration,  to  kill  a  man  or  fire  a 
town.  During  the  early  hours  of  night,  when  the  Alsatia  was  in  revel,  it  was  dan- 
gerous in  Uie  highest  degree  for  a  single  person  to  venture  within  its  bounds.  Even 
tiie  police  hardly  dared  to  enter  there ;  and  if  they  attempted  to  apprehend  some 
known  individuals,  it  was  always  in  a  numerous,  strongly-armed  company.  Seldom, 
however,  were  arrests  made.  The  lawless  inhabitants  of  the  place  united  to  save 
their  luckless  brothers,  and  generally  managed  todrive  the  assailants  away.  When 
the  different  fires  took  place  in  San  Francisco,  bands  of  plunderers  issued  from 
this  great  haunt  of  dissipation,  to  help  themselves  to  whatever  money  or  valuables 
lay  in  their  way,  or  which  they  could  possibly  secure.  With  these  thej  retreated 
to  their  dens,  and  defied  detection  or  apprehension.  Fire,  however,  waa  only  one 
means  of  attaining  their  ends.  The  most  daring  burglaries  were  committed,  ami 
houses  and  persons  rifled  of  their  valuables.  Where .  resistance  was  made,  the 
bowie-knife  or  the  revolver  settled  matters,  and  left  the  robber  unmolested.  Midniglit 
assaults,  ending  in  murder,  were  common.  And  not  only  were  these  deeds  perpe- 
trated under  the  shade  of  night ;  but  even  in  daylight,  in  the  highways  and  byways 
of  the  country,  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  in  crowded  bars,  gambling  saloons  and 
lod>;ing  houses,  crimes  of  an  equally  glaring  character  were  of  constant  occurrence 
People  at  tliat  period  generally  carried  during  all  hours,  and  wherever  they  hap- 
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pened  to  he,  loaded  firearms  about  their  persons;  but  these  weapons  availed  noth 
ing  against  the  sudden  atriike  of  the  'slung  shot,'  the  plunge  and  rip  of  the  knife, 
or  the  secret  aiming  of  tlie  pJBlol.  No  decent  man  was  in  safety  to  walk  the  strei'.ts 
after  dark;  while  at  all  hours,  both  of  night  and  daj,  his  property  was  jeopardized 
by  inoendiariam  and  burglary 

All  this  while  the  law  whose  snppoaed    majesty    is  bo  awful  in  other  o 
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number  and  puoily 
fM  well  as  irre^ultrly  pdid 
Some  of  them  were  in  lei^ne 
with  the  onminAls  themselies 
and  axii^ited  these  at  all  times 
to  elude  juative  Subsejuent 
oonfessions  ot  onminils  on  the 
eve  of  execution  impli<.ated  a 
considerable  number  of  people 
m  various  high  and  low  de- 
partiiiente  of  the  exetntiTe 
Bail   was  readily  accepted  in 

the  security  tendered  was  ah 
solutely  worthless  and  where 
wheuevoi  netes^arj  both  prin 
cipal  and  cautioner  quietly  dis- 
ajpeared  The  prisons  like 
vise  were  email  and  inseLure 
and  though  blled  to  overflow 
ing  could  no  lunger  contain 
the  crowds  of  apprehended 
offenders.  When  these  were 
ultimately  brought  to  trial  sel 
dom  could  1  conviction  be  ob 
tamed  trom  tethnical  errors 
on  the  part  of  the  pn.  ^eoutors 
laws  ill  understood  and  virse 
applied  false  swearing  of  tie 
witnesses  for  the  prisoners  ab 
senoe  often  of  the  chief  evi 
denize  ft  r  the  prccoution  dis 
honesty  of  jurois  incapacity 
weakness  or  venality  of  the 
judge  and  from  many  otlier 
causes  the  canes  t,enerally 
broke  down  and  the  pris  ners 
were  freed.  Not  one  mmiaal 
had  yd  feen  exuuhd  Yet  it  was  notorioua  that  at  this  period  at  least  one  bun 
drel  murders  had  been  ctmmitted  with  n  the  space  of  a  few  months  while  innu 
merable  were  the  instances  of  arson,  and  of  theft,  robbery,  burglary,  and  assault 
with  intent  to  kill  It  was  evident  that  the  offenders  defied  and  laughed  at  all  the 
puny  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  contnd  them.  The  tedious  processes  of  lej^l 
triliimals  had  no  terrors  for  them.  As  yet  everything  had  been  pleasant  and  safe, 
and  they  saw  no  reason  why  it  shonld  not  aiwa^  be  so.  San  Francisco  had  just 
been  deetroyed,  a  fifth  time,  by  conflaj^ration.  The  cities  of  Stockton  and  Nevada 
had  likewise  shared  the  same  fate.  'I'hat  part  of  it  was  the  doing  of  incendiaries 
no  one  doubted ;  and  too,  no  one  doubted  but  that  this  terrible  state  of  things 
would  continue,  and  grow  worse  until  a  new  and  very  different  executive  from  the 
legally -constituted  one  should  rise  up  in  vengeance  against  those  pests  that  worried 
and  preyed  upon  the  vitals  of  society.  It  was  at  this  fearful  time  that  the  Vigil- 
ance Committee  was  organized." 

This  was  in  June,  1851,  atwhich  time  the  association  organized  "for  the  protection 
of  the  livoa  and  property  of  the  citizens  and  residents  of  the  city  of  San  Fran- 
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They  formed  a  constitution  aDiJ  selected  a  room  in  which  to  hold  their 

IS,  which  wore  entirely  secret     The  first  person  they  arrested  was  John 

.Tenkias,  a  notorious  "  Sydney  cove."  He  was  seized  for  stealing  a  safe  on  the  lOth 
of  June.  About  10  o'clock  that  night,  the  signal  for  calling  the  members  was 
given— the  tolling  of  the  bell  of  the  Monumental  Engine  Company.  Shortly  after- 
ward about  80  members  of  the  committee  hurried  to  the  appointed  place,  and  giv- 
ing the  secret  password  were  admitted.  For  two  lon^  hours  the  committee  closely  ■ 
esamined  the  evidence  and  found  him  guilty.  "At  midnight  the  bell  was  tolled,  as 
sentence  of  death  by  hanging  was  passed  upon  the  wretched  man.  The  solemn 
sounds  at  that  unusual  hour  filled  the  anxious  crowds  with  awe.  The  condemned 
at  this  time  was  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say  for  himself,  when  he  answered: 
'  No,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  only  T  wish  to  have  a  cigar."  This  was  handed  ti> 
him,  and  afterward,  at  his  request,  a  little  brandy  and  water.  He  was  perfectly 
cool,  and  seemingly  careless,  confidently  especting,  it  was  believed,  a  rescue,  up  to 
the  last  moment, 

A  little  before  one  o'clock,  Mr,  8,  Brannan  came  out  of  the  committee  rooms, 
and  ascending  a  mound  of  sand  to  the  east  of  the  Rassette  House,  addressed  the 
people.     He  had  been  deputed,  he  said,  by  the  committee,  to  inform  them  that  the 

Srisoner's  case  had  been  fairly  tried,  that  he  had  been  proved  guilt;?,  and  was  oon- 
emned  to  be  bantjed;  and  that  the  sentence  would  be  executed  within  one  hour 
upon  the  plaaa.  He  then  asked  the  people  if  they  approved  of  the  action  of  the 
committee,  when  great  shouts  of  Ay  I  Ay  I  burst  forth,  mingled  with  a  few  cries 
of  No  I  In  the  interval  a  clergyman  had  been  sent  for,  who  administered  the  kst 
consolations  of  religion  to  the  condemned. 

Shortly  before  two  o'clock,  the  committee  issued  from  the  building,  bearing  tho 
prisoner  (who  had  his  arms  tightly  pinioned)  along  with  them.  The  committee 
were  all  armed,  and  closely  clustered  around  the  culprit  to  prevent  any  possible 
chnooB  of  rescue.  A  procession  was  formed ;  and  the  whole  party,  followed  bv 
the  crowd,  proceeded  to  the  plaaa,  to  the  south  end  of  the  adobe  buildingj  which 
then  slfl)od  on  the  north-west  corner.  The  opposite  end  of  the  rope  which  was 
already  about  the  neck  of  the  victim  was  hastily  thrown  over  a  projecting  beam. 
Fome  of  the  authorities  attempted  at  this  stage  of  affairs  to  interfere,  but  their 
efforts'  were  iinavdling.  They  were  civilly  desired  to  stand  back,  and  not  delay 
what  was  still  to  be  done.  "Hie  crowd,  which  numbered  upward  of  a  thousand, 
were  perfectly  quiescent,  or  only  applauded  by  look,  gesture,  and  subdued  voice 
the  action  of  the  committee.  Before  the  prisoner  had  reached  the  building,  a  score 
of  persons  seized  the  loose  end  of  the  rope  and  ran  backward,  dragging  the  wretch 
along  the  ground  and  raising  him  to  the  beam.  Thus  they  held  him  till  be  was 
dead;  Nor  did  they  let  the  body  go  until  same  hoars  afterward,  new  voluateera 
relieving  those  who  were  tired  hiding  the  rope.  Little  noise  or  confusion  took 
place.  Muttered  whispers  among  the  spectators  guided  their  movements  or  be- 
trayed their  feelings.  The  prisoner  had  not  spoken  a  word,  either  upon  the  march 
or  during  the  rapid  preparations  for  his  execution.  At  the  *nd  he  was  perhaps 
strung  up  almost  before  he  was  aware  of  what  was  so  immediately  coming.  He 
was  a  strong-built,  healthy  man,  and  his  struggles,  when  hanging,  were  very  vio- 
lent for  a  few  minutes." 

The  next  execution  which  took  place  was  about  a  month  later,  that  of  Jame9 
Stuart  He  was  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  transported  to  Australia  for  forgeir. 
On  leaving  it,  be  wandered  in  various  parts  of  the  Pacific  until  he  reached  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  was  supposed  to  have  committed  more  murders  and  other  desper- 
ate crimes  than  any  other  villain  in  the  country.  Before  his  death  he  acknowl- 
edged the  justice  of  his  punishment  He  was  hung  July  11th,  from  a  derrick  at 
the  end  of  Market-street  wharf,  in  the  presence  of  assembled  thousands. 

One  more  month  rolled  round,  and  Wie  committee  again  exercised  their  duties 
upon  the  persons  of  Samuel  Whittaker  and  Robert  McKeniie,  who  were  guilty  of 
robbery,  murder  and  arson,  and  on  trial  confessed  these  crimes.  The  sheriff  and 
his  posse  with  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  took  these  men  from  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee and  confined  them  in  jail.  The  latter,  fearful  that  the  rascals  would  escape 
through  the  quibbles  of  the  law,  prepared  for  the  rescue. 

''About  half  past  two  o'clock,"  says  the  A»nala  of  Ban  Francisco,  "on  the  afXer- 
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noon  of  Sunday,  the  24th  of  Aufiuat,  an  armed  party,  consiatiDg  of  thirty-sis 
memliers  of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  forcibly  brota  into  the  jail,  at  a  time  when 
the  R&v.  Mr.  WilJiaras  happened  to  be  engaged  at  devotional  esereiaes  with  the 
prisoners,  among  whom  were  Whittaker  and  MoKeniie.  The  slight  defense  of 
the  jailers  and  };uards  was  of  no  avail.  The  persons  named  were  seized,  and 
hurried  tu  and  placed  witliin  a  coaoh,  that  had  been  kept  in  readiness  a  few  steps 
from  the  prison.     The  carriajie  instantly  was  driven  off  at  full   speed,  and  r 


at  the  same  moment  the  ominous  bell  of  the  Monumental  Enc;ine  Company  rapJdlv 
and  loudly  tolled  for  tlie  immediate  assemblage  of  the  committee  and  the  knell 
itself  of  the  doomed.  The  whole  population  leaped  with  excitement  nt  the  sound; 
and  imiuense  crowds  from  the  remotest  quarter  hurried  to  Battery-street  There 
blocks,  with  the  necessary  tackle,  had  been  hastily  fastened  to  two  beams  which 
projec'eii  o^er  the  windows  of  the  great  hall  of  the  committee.  Within  seventeen 
minutes  after  the  arrival  of  the  prisoners,  they  were  both  dangling  by  the  neck 
beama.     The  loose  extremities  of  the  halters  being  taken  within  the 


buildinif  itself  and  forcibly  held  by  members  of  the  committee.  Full  six  thousand 
people  were  present,  who  kept  an  awful  silence  during  the  short  time  these  prep&- 
rations  lastea.  But  so  soon  as  the  wretches  were  swung  off,  one  tremendous  shout 
of  satisfaction  burst  from  the  excited  multitude;  and  then  there  was  silence 
again. 

This  was  the  last  time,  for  years,  that  the  committee  took  or  found  occasion  to 
exercise  their  functions.  Henceforward  the  administration  of  justice  might  be 
eafely  left  in  the  hands  of  the  uaual  officials.  The  city  now  was  pretty  well 
cleansed  of  crime.  The  fate  of  Jenkins,  Stuart,  Whittaker  and  McKenzie  allowed 
that  rogues  and  roguery,  of  whatever  kind,  could  no  longer  expect  to  find  a  safe 
lurking-place  in  San  Francisco.  Many  of  the  suspected,  and  such  as  were  warned 
off  by  the  committee,  had  departed,  and  gone,  some  to  other  lands,  and  some  into 
the  mining  regions  and  t«wna  of  the  interior.  Those,  however,  who  still  clung  to 
California,  found  no  refuge  anvwhere  in  the  state.  Previouaiy,  different  cases  of 
lynch  law  bad  occurred  in  the  gold  districts,  but  these  were  solitary  instances 
which  had  been  caused  by  the  atrocity  of  partioufar  crimes.     When,  however,  the 


r  great  work,  Sacramento,  Stockton,  San  Jose,  as  well  as  other  towns  and  the 
more  thickly  peopled  mining  quarters,  likewise  formed  their  committees  of  vigil- 
ance and  safety,  and  pounced  upon  all  the  rascals  within  their  bounds.  These 
associations  interchanged  information  with  each  other  as  to  the  movements  of  the 
suspected ;  and  all,  with  the  hundred  eyes  of  an  Argus  and  the  hundred  arms  of 
a  Briareua.  watched,  pursued,  harassed,  and  finally  caught  the  worst  desperadoes 
of  the  ciiuntrv.  Like  Cain,  a  murderer  and  wanderer,  aa  moat  of  them  were,  they 
bore  a  mark"  on  the  brow,  by  which  they  were  known.  Some  were  hanged  at 
various  places,  some  were  lashed  and  branded,  but  the  greaternumberwere  simply 
ordered  to  leave  the  country,  within  a  limited  time,  under  penalty  of  immediate 
deatli  if  found  afteta  stated  period  within  its  limits.  Justice  waa  no  longer  blind 
or  leaden-heeled.  With  the  perseverance  and  speed  of  a  bloodhound,  she  tracked 
crimiiiala  to  their  lair,  and  smote  them  where  they  lay.  For  a  long  time  afterward, 
the  whole  of  California  remained  comparatively  free  from  outrages  against  person 
and  property. 

Prom  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  obtained,  it  is  not  supposed  that  a  single  in- 
stance occurred  in  which  a  really  innocent  man  suffered  the  eitreme  penalty  of 
death.  Those  who  were  executed  generally  confessed  their  guilt,  and  admitted 
the  punishment  to  have  been  merited." 

San  Francisco,  in  common  with  all  of  the  American  cities  in  California, 
has  Buffered  terribly  from  tremendous  conflagrations.  The  towns  when  first 
founded  were  composed  mostly  of  frail  wooden  tenements,  intermingled  with 
tents,  which  in  the  dry  season  became  like  tinder,  so  that  when  a  fire  broke  ont 
and  got  headway  it  was  impossible  to  arrest  it.  San  Francisco,  Sacramento 
City,  Stockton,  and  other  places  were  several  times  succei-sively  destroyed. 
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No  sooner  however,  was  the  work  of  destruction  eomplctcd,  than  the  inhab- 
itants rushed  forth  like  so  nianj  bees,  and  dashing  aside  the  smoking  embers, 
went  to  work  to  build  new  habitations;  when  !o  I  in  a  twinkling,  a  fairer 
citj  would  arise,  as  it  were  by  magic,  on  the  ashes  of  the  old,  called  forth 
by  the  matchless  energy  and  fertility  of  inyention  of  the  moat  extraordinary, 
wonder-working  body  of  men  that  had  ever  been  gathered  to  found  a  state — 
the  adventurous  and  enterprising  of  every  clime,  self-esiles,  driven  thither 
by  the  eager  thirst  for  gold. 

Before  midsummer  of  1S51,  San  Franciaco  had  been  visited  by  six  "great' 
fires,  most  of  them  the  work  of  incendiaries.  By  them  nearly  all  the  old  land 
marks  and  buildings  of  Yerba  Bucna  had  been  obliterated,  and  the  total  value  of 
property  destroyed  amounted  fo  ai)out  twenty  millions.  The  most  destructive  was 
that  of  the  4th  May,  185i,  when,  in  the  short  apace  of  ten  hours,  nearly  2,000 
houses  were  deatrojed,  many  lives,  and  property  to  the  amount  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  millions, 

"A  considerable  number  of  buildings,  which  were  supposed  fire-proof,  had  been 
erected  in  the  courae  of  the  preoedingycar,  the  solid  wafls  of  which,  it  was  thought, 
would  afford  protection  from  the  indefinite  spreading  of  the  flames,  when  fire 
should  unhappily  break  out  in  any  particular  building.  But  all  calculations  and 
hopes  on  this  subject  were  mocked  and  broken.  The  brick  walls  that  had  been  so 
confidently  relied  upon,  crumbled  in  pieces  before  the  furious  flames;  the  thick 
iron  shutters  grew  red  hot  and  warped,  and  only  increased  the  danger  and  insured 
finai  deatruction  to  everything  within  them.  Men  went  for  shelter  into  these 
fancied  fire-proof  brick  and  iron-bound  structures,  and  when  they  sought  to  come 
forth  again,  to  escape  the  heated  air  that  was  destroying  them  as  by  a  close  fire, 
they  found,  0  horror  I  that  the  metal  shutters  and  doors  had  expanded  hv  the  heat, 
and  could  not  be  opened  1  So,  in  these  huge,  sealed  furnaces,  several  perished 
miserably.  ....  San  Francisco  had  never  before  snfiered  so  severe  a  blow, 
and  doubts  were  entertained  by  the  igjiorant  that  she  could  possibly  recover  from 
its  effects.  Such  doubts  were  vain.  The  bay  was  still  there,  and  the  people  were 
also  there;  the  ji^acers  of  the  sUte  were  not  yet  exhausted,  and  its  soil  was  as 
fertile  and  inviting  as  ever.  The  frightful  calamity,  no  doubt,  would  retard  the 
triumphant  progress  of  the  city — but  only  for  a  time.  The  oitiiens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco were  content  only  to  curse  and  vow  vengeance  on  the  incendiaries  that 
kindled  the  fire,  and  resolved  to  he  better  prepared  in  future  to  resist  its  spreading 
ravM:es,  After  the  first  short  burst  of  sorrow,  the  ruined  inhabitants,  many  of 
whom  had  been  burnt  out  time  aftei  time  by  the  suceeasive  flres,  began  again,  like 
the  often  persecuted  spider  with  its  new  web,  to  create  still  another  town  and 
another  fortune." 

The  eity  of  San  Francisco  being  at  first  a  city  of  strangers,  the  post-office, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  monthly  steamer  from  the  Atlantic  states  was  the 
Hcene  of  exhibitions  of  an  interesting  character  from  the  assembled  multi- 
tudes that  gathered  for  letters,  most  from  loved  ones  at  hoilie,  thousands  of 
miles  away. 

At  adiatancefhey  looked  likeamoh;  but,  on  approaching;,  one  would  And  thai 
though  closely  packed  together,  the  people  were  all  m  six  strings,  the  head  of  each 
being  at  a  delivery  window,  from  whence  the  linos  twisted  up  and  down  in  all  di- 
rections, extending  along  the  streets  to  a  great  distance,  the  new  comers  being  at 
the  end  of  the  line.  8o  anxious  were  many  to  receive  their  epistles  that  (hey 
posted  themselves  in  the  evening  of  one  day  to  be  early  at  the  window  on  the 
morning  of  the  next,  standing  all  night  in  the  mud,  often  with  a  heavy  rain  pour- 
ing on  their  heads.  "  Hours  always  elapsed  before  one's  turn  came.  To  save  such 
delay,  sometimes  people  would  employ  and  handsomely  pay  otters  to  preserve  places 
for  them,  which  they  would  occupy,  in  room  of  their  aasistants,  when  tbey  were 
approaching  the  loop-holes  where  the  delivery  clerks  stood.  Ten  and  twenty  dol- 
lars were  often  paid  for  accommodation  in  this  way.  Some  of  these  eager  appli- 
oants  had  not  heard  from  their  far  distant  homes  for  many  long  months,  and  their 
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ansiouB  solicitude  was  even  painfuL  It  was  therefore  excoedinglj  distressing  to 
mark  the  despondent  with  which  many  would  turn  away  upon  hearing  from  tha 
delivery  clerks  the  ofc-repeat«d  and  much-dreaded  sentence,  '  there  is  nolhiny  here 
for  you,'  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  equally  pleasing  to  observe  the  cheerful  and 
triumphant  amile,  not  unfrequentlj  accompanied  with  a  loud  exclamation  of  joy, 
that  woald  light  up  the  couutenauce  of  the  successful  applicant,  who  hastens  from 
the  window,  and  as  soon  as  he  can  force  a  passage  through  tie  crowd,  tears  open 
and  commences  to  read  the  more  than  welcome  letter,  every  word  of  which  awakens 
in  his  mind  some  tender  ri     '   ' 


Sacramento  City  is  the  second  city 
iforuia.  It  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sacramento, 
of  the  American,  in  the  midst  of  a  level  and  fertile  country;  distance,  by 
water,  140  milea  N.E.  of  San  Francisco,  It  has  great  advantages  as  a  cen- 
ter of  commerce,  being  accessible  for  sailing  veBsels  and  steamers  of  a  large 
size  at  all  seasons:  both  the  Sacramento  and  ite  important  branch,  the 
Feather  River,  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  far  above  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.  It  is  the  natural  trading  depot  for  all  the  great  mining  region 
of  the  north  Sacramento  valley.  The  site  being  low,  the  city  has  suffered 
in  its  early  history  by  disastrous  floods  in  the  rainy  season;  it  is  now  pro- 
tected by  levees.     Population  about  30,000, 

The  site  of  Sacramento  City  was  originally  in  possession  of  Capt,  John 
A,  Sutter,  a  Swiss  gentleman,  who  established  himself  in  the  country  in 
1839,  and  soon  after  built  "Sutter's  Fort,"  taking  possession  of  the  surround- 
ing country  under  a  Mexicafi  grant,  giving  to  it  the  name  of  New  Helvetia. 
"From  this  point  he  cut  a  road  to  the  junction  of  Sacramento  and  Ameri- 
can Elvers,  where  he  established  an  embarcadero  (quay,  or  landing  place), 
on  the  site  of  which  has  since  been  built  the  City  of  Sacramento.  Here  he 
rettained  for  several  years,  his  settlement  being  the  head -quarters  of  the 
immigrants,  who,  following  his  example,  poured  into  the  country  from  the 
American  states," 

(hloma  is  about  50  miles  N,E.  of  Sacramento  City,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
South  Fork  of  American  River.     It  contains  some  4,000  inhabitants. 

In  the  winter  of  1847-48,  Capt  Sutter  contracted  with  Mr,  James  W. 
Marshall,  an  emigrant  from  New  Jersey,  to  erect  a  saw  mill  on  the  river  near 
the  site  of  Coloma.  This  accidentally  led  to  the  diKovery  of  gold,  which  at 
once  changed  the  history  of  California,  "  Marshall  one  day  in  January, 
having  allowed  the  whole  body  of  water  to  rush  through  the  tail-race  of  the 
mill  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  alterations  in  it,  observed,  while  walk- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  stream  early  the  next  morning,  numerous  glisten- 
ing particles  among  the  sand  and  gravel,  which  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
force  of  the  increased  body  of  water.  For  a  while  he  paid  no  particular  at- 
tention to  them,  but  seeing  one  larger  and  brighter  than  the  rest,  he  wi 
duced  to  examine  it,  and  found  it  to  be  a  scale  of  gold.  Collecting  se 
he  immediately  hurried  to  Sutter,  and  began  his  tale  in  such  a  huri'ied 
ner,  and  accompanied  it  with  such  extravagant  promises  of  unbounded  wi 
that  the  captain  thought  him  demented,  and  looked  to  his  rifle  for  protee. 
tion;  but  when  Marshall  threw  his  gold  upon  the.  table,  he  was  forced  into 
the  delightful  conviction.  They  determined  to  keep  the  discovery  a  secret, 
but  were  observed  while  examining  the  river,  and  soon  had  immense  armies 
around  them." 

The  neighborhood  literally  overflowed  with  the  busy  gold  hunters,  and 
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!e  they  rapidly  extended  to  the  difFcrent  gold  districts,  so  that  hy 
r  they  amounted  to  many  thousands.  At  first  the  general  gains 
of  the  miners,  though  great,  were  nothing  to  what  was  shortly  after  col- 
lected. The  average  was  usually  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per  day.  Some 
met  with  eztraordinary  success. 

"  Well  authenticated  accounts  described  many  known  parsons  as  areraging  from 

one  to  two  hundred  dollars  a  day  for  a  long  period.     Numerous  others  were  said 

tfl  be  earning  from  Bve  to 

_  — =—  eight  hundred  dollars  a  day. 

~Z.  ~    ~^r~—      -  ^^  weight   was    early   found. 

~    _  ~  If  indeed,  in  many  cases, 

^^  -^=-  a  m^n  with  a  pick  and  pan 

^^—   _  ~  ^ —     '—  d  d  not  easily  gather  some 

■^^  ~  thirtv  or  forty  dollars  worth 

of  dunt  ID  a  single  day,  he 
jutt  moved  off  to  some 
other  place  which  he  sup- 
posed might  be  richer. 
When  the  miners  knew  a 
httle  1  etter  about  the  busi- 
ness and  the  mode  of  tum- 
mg  the  r  labor  to  the  most 
profitable  account,  the  re- 
turns were  correspondingly 
ini,reased.  At  what  were 
called  the  '  dry  diggings ' 
particularly,  the  yield  of 
gold  was  enormous.    One 

Jiiece  of  pure  metal  was 
bund  of  thirteen  pounds 
weight  The  common  in- 
strument at  first  made  use 
of  WIS  a  simple  butcher's 
knife  and  as  everything 
was  valuable  in  proportion 
tn  the  demand  and  supplv, 
h  t  hers'  knives  suddenly 
wei  t  up  to  twenty  and 
^^  J  ^  th  rty  d  illars  apiece.     But 

afterward  the  pick  and 
shovel  were  employed.  The  auriferous  earth,  dug  out  of  ravines  and  holes  in  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  was  packed  on  horses,  and  carried  one,  two,  or  three  miles, 
to  the  nearest  water,  to  be  washed.  An  average  price  of  this  washing  dirt  was,  at 
this  period,  so  much  as  four  hundred  dollars  a  cart  load.  In  one  instance,  five 
loads  of  such  earth  sold  for  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  which  yielded, 
after  washing,  sixteen  thousand  dollars.  Cases  occurred  where  men  carried  the 
earth  in  sacks  on  their  hacks  to  the  watering  places,  and  collected  eight  to  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  in  a  day,  as  the  proceeds  of  their  labor  Individuals  made  their 
five  thousand,  ten  thousand,  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  the  cpace  of  only  a 
few  weeks.  One  man  dug  out  twelve  thousand  dollars  in  six  dava  Three  others 
obtained  eight  thousand  dollars  in  a  single  day.  But  the=ie  of  course  wPrP  ex- 
ti'eme  oases.  Still  it  was  undoubtedly  true,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  miners 
were  earning  such  sums  as  they  had  never  even  seen  in  their  lives  before  and 
which,  sii  months  earlier,  would  have  appeared  a  downright  fable 

The  story  has  a  shady  as  well  as  a  bright  side,  and  would  be  incomplete  unless 
both  were  shown.  There  happened  to  be  a  'sickly  season  m  the  autumn  at  the 
mines;  many  of  the  miners  sank  under  fever  and  diseanps  of  the  bowels  A  severe 
kind  of  labor,  to  which  most  had  been  unaccustomed,  a  complete  thintre  if  diet 
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sontnuel  Qental  esc  ement,  and  the  e 
it  n  Th  ch  ^lien  ^  ns  induced,  added  tu  the  nat 
«  e  ei  sled  n  the  d  str  ct  at  different  periods  of 
bod  ly  Irou)  !b3  upon  many  of  the  mining  popula- 
tion ^o  "B,  ns  could  corapensiite  adving 
man  for  the  fatal  sickness  engendered  by 

I  a  own  avir  oioua  esertiona.  In  the 
w  Id  race  for  r  chen,  the  invalid  was  neg- 
lected by  old  c  mrades  still  in  rude  health 
and  tl  e  T  otoua  enjoyment  of  all  the 
pleasarea  tl  at  gold  ana  the  hope  of  con- 

I I  uallj  add  ng  to  their  store  could  be- 
sti  w  \\  hen  that  was  the  case  witli  old 
com].an  na  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
strangerB  should  care  whether  the  sick 
n  an  lived  or  d  ed.  Who  foraoolh  among 
the  b  sy  throng  would  trouble  himself 
w  th  tl  e  feel  le  miner  that  had  misoaluu- 
I  ted  h  a  energies,  and  lay  dying  on  the 
eartl  en  floor  of  his  tent  or  under  the  pro- 
tect n^  I  ra  h  of  a  tree  ?  Many,  not  so 
far  reduced  were  compelled  to  return  to 
the  r  old  homea,  the  living  spectres  of 
their  former  selves,  broken  in  consfitu- 
t  on  and   wearied  in   spirit,  thoroughly 

^.  ,M^^^^— ^^KS  f^       B    sntiBlied  tl  at  the  diggings  were  not  fit 

^  W^^pHV^^  A         ^    ab  d  n<r  place'j  for  them, 

iS*  \lS^^^Ht-J  9.,  I        ^         ^^^    "  plenienta  at  first  uaed   in  the 

proccBB  ol  g  Id  seeking,  were  only  the 
on  n  p  ck  and  shovel,  and  a  tin  pan 
or  wo<  den  bowL  The  auriferous  earth 
wl  en  iu(£  out  was  put  into  the  last,  and 
water  be  n^  n  ixpd  with  it,  the  contents 
were  v  olently  stirred.  A  peculiar  shake 
of  the  hand  or  wriat,  bent  understood  and 
learned  by  practice,  threw  occasionally 
o  er  tl  e  edf.e  of  the  pan  or  bowl  the 
muddy  water  and  earthy  partiolea,  while 
the  metiJ  being  heavier,  sunk  to  the  bot- 
tom llcpeated  washings  of  this  nature, 
aasiated  by  breaking  the  hard  pieces  of 
earth  with  the  hand  or  a  trowel,  soon  es- 
tni-ated  the  gold  from  its  covering  and 
eimed  away  all  the  dirt  But  if  even 
these  simple  implements  were  not  to  be 
bad,  a  sailor  s  or  butcher's  knife,  or  even 
a  sharpened  hard-pointed  stick  could  pick 
out  the  larger  specimens — the  pepitas, 
chunks,  or  nvggeU,  of  different  minera — 
while  the  finer  scales  of  gold  could  be 
washed  from  the  covering  earth  in  Indian 
willow  woven  baskets,  clay  cups,  old  hats,  or  any  rude  apolojiy  for  a  dish ;  or  the 
dried  aind  could  be  eipoaed  on  canvas  to  the  wind,  or  diligently  blown  by  the 
brtath  until  nothing  wii  left  but  the  particles  of  pure  gold  that  were  too  heavy  to 
be  earned  away  by  these  operations.  Afterward  the  roober  or  oradle  and  I^ing 
1  om  were  introdui,ed,  which  required  several  hands  to  feed  and  work  them ;  and 
the  returns  by  whn,h  were  correspondingly  great  Every  machine,  however,  waa 
worked  on  the  same  principle,  by  rocking  or  washing,  of  separating  by  the  me- 
chanical means  of  grtwilalion,  tlie  heorAer  particles — the  gold  from  stones,  and  the 
lighter  ones  of  earth. 
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ProviaioDB  and  neeeBBaries,  as  might  have  been  espected,  soon  rose  !n  price 
enormously.  At  firat  tie  rise  was  moderate  indeed,  four  hundred  jjereeii*  for  flour, 
five  hundred  for  heef  cattle,  while  other  things  were  in  proportion.  But  these 
were  trifles.  The  time  soon  came  when  eggs  were  sold  at  one,  two,  and  three  dol- 
lars apiece ;  inferior  sugar,  tea,  and  coffee,  at  fonr  dollars  a  pound  in  small  quan- 
tities, or  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  a  barrel;  medicines — say,  for  Jaiidanum,  a 
dollar  a  drop  (actually  forty  dollars  were  paid  for  a  dose  of  Uiat  quantity),  and  ten 
dollars  a  pill  or  pu^e,  without  advice,  or  witb  it,  from  thirty,  up,  aye,  t«  one  liun- 
dred  dollars.  Spirifa  were  sold  at  various  prices,  from  ten  to  forty  dollars  a  quart; 
and  wines  at  about  as  much  per  bottle." 

Among  the  modes  of  mining  early  adopted  was  one  termed  "cayoteing,"  or  drift- 
ing. The  word  is  derived  from  coyote,  the  name  applied  to  the  prairie  wolf,  and 
Bs  used,  means  burrowing,  after  the  manner  of  that  animal.  Cayoeting  was  only 
neoesaary  in  those  cases  where  the  gold  by  its  superior  weight  had  sunk  through 
the  surface  earth,  until  it  had  reached  the  layer  of  clay  on  the  bed  rock,  often 
many  fatJioms  from  the  top.  Having  reached  by  a  shaft  lie  "  hard  pan,"  tlie  miner 
then  ran  passages  horizontally  in  search  of  the  gold,  taking  care  to  prop  up  the 
roofa  of  these  pasaagea.  Often,  however,  these  have  slowly  yielded  under  the  im- 
menge  massea  above,  and  buried  the  gold  hunter  beyond  all  human  resurrection. 
Cajoteing  has  been  superseded  by  tunneling.  Tunnels  are  run  info  the  aides  of 
mountains,  following  the  uneven  surface  of  the  bed  rock.  Some  of  these  are  a 
quarter  t  a  m  1  m  n  1  n^th  and  involve  an  immense  labor  and  expense. 
l<'rom  th  m  th  pay  d  t  s  ca  ed  out  of  the  mine  in  carts  drawn  by  mules  over 
railroads. 

The  old  m  n  n     lo  al  t   s     f  California,  the  fiats  and  bars  of  rivers,  are  now 

Eretty  mu  h  ihau  t  \  and  the  e  is  very  little  of  the  old  modes  of  mining  fol- 
iwed,  ei  pt  ng  ly  the  thine  e  who,  content  with  small  earnings,  take  up  the 
abandon  d  la  ms  T  nn  1  ng  quarts,  sluice,  and  hydraulic  mining  are  now  the 
means  by  wh  h  tl  e  la  e  part  of  the  gold  is  obtained.  Through  the  improvements 
in  machineiy  and  contrivances  for  saving  the  gold,  the  yield  is  constantly  aug- 
menting, and  as  the  gold  region  of  California  comprises  a  tract  about  as  large  aa 
all  New  England,  it  is  presumed  that  the  state  for  100  years  to  come  will  continue 
to  yield  at  least  as  much   as  since  the  first  discovery — viz :  fifty  millions  per 

The  most  efficient  mode  of  operation  is  hydraulic  minitip.  A  heavy  current  of 
water  is  poured  from  a  hose  and  pipe,  precisely  on  the  principle  of  a  fire  — ■■ — 


npon  a  side  hill.  For  instance,  "  at  North  San  Juan,  near  the  middle  fork  of  the 
Yuba,  atreama  at  least  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  probably  containing  twenty 
measured  inches  of  water,  are  directed  against  the  remaining  half  of  a  high  hill, 
which  they  strike  with  such  force  flat  bowlders  of  the  size  of  cannon  balla  are 
started  from  their  beda  and  hurled  five  to  ten  feet  in  the  air.  By  this  process,  one 
man  will  wash  away  a  bank  of  earth  like  a  haystack  sooner  than  a  hundred  men 
could  do  it  by  old-fashioned  sluicing.  Earth  yielding  a  bare  cent's  worth  fo  the 
pan  may  be  profitably  washed  by  this  process,  paying  a  reasonable  price  for  the 
water.  As  much  as  $100  per  day  is  profitably  paid  for  the  water  thrown  through 
one  pipe.  The  stream  thus  thrown  will  knock  a  man  as  lifeless  as  though  it  were 
a  grape-shot  As  the  bank,  over  a  hundred  feet  high,  is  undermined  by  this  bat- 
tery, it  frequently  oaves  from  the  top  downward,  reaching  and  buiying  the  careless 
operator.  Very  long  sluices— as  long  aa  may  be — conduct  the  discharged  water 
away ;  and  it  is  no  matter  how  thick  with  earth  the  water  may  run,  provided  the 
sluice  be  Song  enough.  It  is  of  course  so  arranged  as  to  present  rifBea;  crevices, 
etc,  to  arrest  the  gold  at  first  borne  along  by  the  turbid  flood.  There  are  compa- 
nies operating  by  this  method  whose  gross  receipts  from  a  single  sluice  have 
reached  a  thousand  dollars  per  day," 

"In  California  the  whole  art  of  plaeer-mining  was  revolution i zed  by  this  hy- 
draulic process,  and  the  production  of  gold  received  a  fresh  and  lasting  impulse, 
8(inare  miles  of  surface  on  the  hills,  rich  in  gold,  which  have  lain  untouched,  now 
yield  up  their  treasure  to  the  hydraulic  miner.  In  that  region,  where  labor  can 
scarcely  be  obtained,  and  is  so  costly,  water  becomes  the  great  substitute  for  it, 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  is  more  effective  and  economical  in  its  action  that  tlie  labor 
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b        It  t    bear  upon  a  placer  is  valued 

I  Q  t  of  gold.     Wherever  it  fklls 

p  m  tal,  and  if  the  gold  is  uni- 

m     nt  produced  is  directly  us  the 

q       t  tj  of  water  used.     As  a  k- 

b         vii^  process,  the  results  of 

tl        method    compare  favorably 

mtl  those  obtained  by  machinery 


ath 


nduatry,  ■ 
u     is  been  so,       ... 

It      stated  that  at  the  oloee  of 
th     y  ar  1858  there  were  5,726 
n  les    of  artificial  water-courses 
f     m  ning  purposes  in  the  state 
f   California,   constructed    at   a 
t    f  over  13  millions  of  dollars. 
Th       Btimote  is  exclusive  of  sev- 
al  hundred  miles  of  new  canals 
urse  of  constroction,  and  of 
th     many  subordinate   branches 
f  th    canals,  the  ^gregate  length 
f  wh  ch  is  estimated  at  over  one 
th         nd  miles.  Most  of  the  canuls 
h        been  constructed  byindivid- 
1      r  small  companies  of  from 
h       to  ten  persons,  but  the  works 
p  re  in   their  magnitude  and 
t  w  th  the  most  important  pub- 
lic works. 

A  vast  deal  of  this  oanaling  is  over  the  most  wild,  rocky,  and  precipitous  coun- 
try ;  jumping  over  awful  chasms,  and  plunging  down  fearful  abysses ;  trestle  work, 
story  piled  upon  story,  and  wooden  flaming  zigzngged  at  every  angle  (rough  as  yet, 
truly,  but  with  strength  adequate  to  its  purpose),  may  be  seen  winding  for  miles 
and  miles  ita  tortuous  course,  leading  mnnutam.  streams  faraway  from  their  native 
channels,  and  giving  to  the  driest  diggings  water  superabundant.  The  waterfall 
at  the  end  is  generally  very  great,  and  it  is  turned  to  curious  account. 

Neit  to  the  hydraulic  process  of  hose-washin",  the  most  important  application 
of  water  in  placer  mining  is  in  iluicinsf.  The  sluice  is  a  long  channel  or  raceway, 
cut  either  in  the  surface  of  the  bed  rook  or  made  of  boards.  The  former  is  known 
88  the  ground-aluiee,  and  the  latter  as  the  board-ahiice.  The  ground  sluice  is  cut 
in  the  softened  surface  or  outcrop  of  the  bed-rocks,  which  are  generaJly  of  slate, 
presenting  upturned  edges  like  the  leaves  of  a  book.  In  the  softened  mica  slates 
this  resemblance  is  very  great,  and  the  surface  is  highly  favorable  to  the  retention 
of  particles  of  gold,  ft  is  easily  cleaned  up,  as  one  or  two  inches  in  depth  of  the 
surface  may  usually  be  scraped  off  with  the  shovel.  The  board-sluice  is  generally 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  width,  and  from  eight  to  ten  inches  deep,  and  is  made  in 
convenient  lengths,  so  that  one  can  be  added  to  another,  until  a  length  of  two  or 
three  hundred  feet  or  more  is  obtained.  False  bottoms  of  boards  are  often  used 
to  facilitate  the  retention  of  the  gold,  while  the  stones  and  gravel  are  swept  away 
by  the  rapid  flow  of  the  water.  Long  bars  or  ripkrs  are  generally  preferred  to 
cross  cleats  or  holes.  The  lall  or  rate  of  descent  of  the  bottom  of  the  sluice  is 
varied  according  to  circumstances,  being  arranged  to  suit  the  size  of  the  gold  and 
the  nature  of  the  drift  One  or  two  feet  in  a  rod,  or  one  foot  in  twelve,  is  a  com- 
mon inclination,  and  vrith  a  good  supply  of  water  will  cause  stones  several  inches 
in  diam-iter  to  roll  from  one  end  of  the  sluice  to  the  other.  The  earth,  stones  and 
gold  as  they  enter  these  sluices  with  the  water,  are  all  mingled  together,  but  the 
current  soon  effects  a  separation ;  the  lighter  portions  are  swept  on  in  advance,  and 
the  sold  remains  behind,  moving  slowly  forward  on  the  bottom  until  it  drops  down 
between  the  cleats  or  bars.     The  larger  stones  and  coarse  gravel  are  swept  on  by 
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t!ie  current,  and  after  traversing  the  whole  length  of  the  sluice,  are  thrown  out  at 
the  lower  end.  The  operation,  as  in  the  hydraulic  or  hose  prouess,  with  which  the 
Bluiee  IB  always  combined,  is  a  continuoue  one,  and  requires  comparatively  )itlJe 
labor  or  attention,  SKoept  to  keep  the  sluice  from  clogging.  In  some  localities!, 
where  the  depth  of  the  auriferous  "ravel  and  overlving  clay  and  soil  is  not  iireat, 
water  may  be  used  to  as  great  ad- 

.^^—      =  '"^^-^  pressure.     It  has  this  advantage, 

^^  ~"  that  the  auriferous  earth  may  lie 

/  ^^  washed  as  high  up  as  the  source 

of  supply,  "nie  process  is  a  close 
m  tat  on  of  the  operations  of  na- 
ture n  concentrating  gold  in  the 
lepo«  ts  alon^  the  streams." 

(j  inrtz   mining   is   the   reduc- 
t    n     to    powder     of    the     vein 

).old  which  is  extracted  from  the 
p     der  by  means  of  water,  quick- 
Ive     etc.     There  are  so  many 
I  r  ct   al  difficulties  in  the  way 
tl    t   t  is  very  rarely  attended  with 
BBS,  as  the  expenses  eat  up 
profits,  the  gold  not  usually 
erTfling  more  than  one  cent  in 
[      nd   of   rock.      The   quartz 
orks    at    Allison's    Ranche,   in 
(  rasB  Valley,  and  those   at  Fre- 
1  ont  a    Itanehe,  in  Bear  Valley, 
FKEHOhT    It  N  KB  «  ^  '"'^^d  to  gTcat  proflt.     Col. 

Fremont's  mines  produce  gold  to 
the  value  of  several  h   n  Ired  thousan  \  dollirs  per  annum,  thou^ih  at  an  imm< 
outlay  lor  m  lis  w  terworks   etc      H  a  ^reat  m  ne   it   *<  supposed,  contains  10 
lion-  of  dollars  worth  of  gold  above  the   water  !ei  el   of  the  Merced,  from  i 
«  huh  it  nap-  up  a  pyramid  of  gold-hearing  quarts,  inclosed  in  a  mountain 


Marysvilte,  the  chief  town  of  northern  California,  is  located  at  the  junc- 
tion ot  the  Yuba  and  Feather  Kivers,  just  above  their  union  with  the  Sacra- 
mento, about  40  miles  north  of  Sacramento  City.  It  is  a  well  built  town, 
principally  of  brick,  and  at  the  head  of  navigation  in  the  direction  of  the 
northern  mines  The  country  around  it  is  of  great  fertility,  and  the  town 
Itself  rapidly  growing.     Population  about  16,000. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Marysville,  and  easterly,  toward  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  are  the  important  mining  towns  of  Nevada,  Grass  Valley,  Auburn, 
PJacervilk,  Diamortd,  Mera  Springs.  North  of  it,  near  the  north  line  of  the 
state,  are  the  little  thriving  towns  of  Shasta  Oiiy  and  Yreha,  the  former  de- 
riving its  name  from  Mount  Shasta,  in  its  vicinity,  at  the  head  of  Sacramento 
valley,  the  highest  mountain  in  California,  a  vast  cone  of  snow  rising  to  the 
hight  of  15,000  feet  into  the  blue  above. 

Stockton  disputes  with  Marysville  the  reputation  of  being  the  third  city  iti 
importance  in  the  state ;  and  is  the  depot  for  the  southern  mines.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  a  bayou  of  San  Joaquin,  at  the  head  of  regular  steamboat  navijfa- 
tion,  and  is  48  miles  south  of  Sacramento  City,  and  by  water  125  miles  eaj^t 
of  San  Francisco,  The  channel  is  navigable  for  steamboats  and  vessels  of 
43 
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400  tuns,  affording  at  all  seasons  ready  communication  with  the  Pacific,  and 
the  town  has  an  extensive  carrying  trade.  Here  is  the  State  Insane  Asylum, 
a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  an  Artesian  well  of  1,000  feet  in  depth, 
Stockton  has  some  fine  fruit  gardens,  and  the  foliage  of  these,  together  with 
an  ahundanoe  of  wide  spreading  oaks,  gives  the  place  a  grateful  aspect. 
Population  ahoat  16,000. 

Sonora,  the  most  important  mining  town  in  the  southern  mines,  Hea  130 
miles  east  of  San  Francisco,  and  ahont  60  east  of  Stockton,  and  contains 
some  4,000  inhahitants.  North-westerly  from  it  are  the  mining  towns  of 
Mokeliimne  Sill,  Columbia,  and  Murpheys.  At  the  former  is  a  noted  mining 
canal  of  40  miles  in  length.  Within  15  miles  of  the  latter,  86  from  Stock- 
ton, and  213  from  San  Francisco,  is  the  famous  "Mammoth  Tree  Urove." 
A  late  visitor  gives  this  description; 

The  "  Big  Tree  Grove  "  occupies  a  apace  of  about  fifty  acres,  other  evei^reen  trees 
being  interspersed  among  them.  The  ground  is  "  claimed  "  by  the  owners  of  the 
hotel,  to  whom  it  will  prove  a  pretty  fortune.  It  occupies  a  level  plateau  in  the 
Sierra  Mountains,  and  is  elevated  4,500  feet  above  tide  water.  The  mammoth  trees 
are  of  a  species  unknown  eseept  in  CalifornJa. 

The  back  is  very  porous,  ho  iJiat  it  is  used  for  pincushions.  It  is  on  some  of  the 
trees  nearly  two  feet  thick  I  The  foliage  is  of  a  deep  green,  like  that  of  the  arbor 
vitffi,  and  the  seeds  are  contained  in  a  small  cone.  The  wood  is  of  a  red  color,  like 
the  cedar,  and  somewhat  like  the  redwood  of  California  Still  the  tree  differs  from 
ail  these  essentially.  It  is  estimated  by  calculations  based  on  the  rings  or  layers 
which  indicate  the  annual  growth,  that  the  largest  of  these  trees  are  more  than 
three  thousand  years  old  I  A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  made  one,  of  the 
wood  and  bark  of  which  he  had  a  specimen,  sis  thousand  four  hundred  and  eight 

{ears  old.  They  are  no  doubt  "  the  oldest  inhabitants  "  of  the  state.  A  path  has 
een  made  through  the  grove,  leading  by  the  most  notable  specimens,  and  each  has 
been  named,  and  has  a  label  of  wood  or  tin  attached,  on  which  is  inscribed  its 
name  and  size.  In  several  cases,  beautiful  white  marble  tablets,  with  raised  let- 
ters, have  been  let  into  the  bark.  There  are,  in  all,  ninety  four  of  these  monster 
trees,  with  multitudes  of  others  from  a  foot  high  and  upward. 

Near  the  house  is  the  stump  of  a  tree  that  was  felled  in  1853  by  the  vandals. 
The  stump  is  seven  feet  high,  and  measures  in  diameter,  at  the  top,  thirty  feet.  1 
paced  it,  and  counted  thirty  paces  across  it,  A  canvas  bouse  has  been  erected  over 
and  around  it,  and  a  floor  laid  on  the  same  level  adjoining,  and  here  dances  are 
often  had  upon  the  stuuip,  whose  top  baa  been  smoothed  for  the  purpose.  Four 
quadrilles  have  been  performed  at  once  upon  it,  and  the  AJleghaniami  once  gave  a 
concert  to  about  fifty  persons  here,  performers  and  audience  all  occupying  thp 
stump,  A  portion  of  the  trunk  lies  on  the  ground,  divested  of  bark,  and  steps, 
twenty-sis  in  number,  have  been  erected,  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  possible,  b» 
which  visitors  ascend  its  side  as  it  lies  upon  the  ground.  The  vandals  had  a  hard 
job  when  they  out  down  this  giant  It  was  accomplished  by  boring  a  series  of 
holes  with  a  Wge  auger  to  the  center  and  completely  round  it,  the  holes  being  of 
course  fifteen  ftet  deep  each.  Five  men  worked  steadily  for  25  days ;  and  then 
so  plumb  was  the  tree  that  it  would  not  fall.  Aftwr  trying  various  means  tfl  topple 
it  over,  at  length  they  cat  a  large  tree  near  it  so  that  it  should  fall  against  it,  but 
still  it  stood,  A  second  attempt  with  another  tree  was  successful,  and  it  was  forced 
over,  and  fell  with  a  crash  which  made  everything  tremble,  and  which  reverberated 
fer  and  near  through  the  mountains  and  forests.  The  solid  trunk  snapped  in  sev- 
eral places  like  a  pipe-stem.  The  top  of  the  stump  is  as  large  as  the  space  length- 
jpise  between  the  walls  of  two  parlors,  with  folding  doors,  of  fifteen  feet  each. 
Imagine  the  side  walls  spread  apart  to  double  their  width,  and  then  the  stump 
would  fill  all  the  apace  I     But  at  the  roots,  seven  feet  lower,  it  is  much  larger, 

"  Hercules  "  is  the  largest  perfeut  standing  tree,  and  it  has  been  computed  to 
contain  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  feet  of  lumber,  or  enough  to  load 
a  large  clipper  ship.     It  leans  remarkably  toward  one  side,  so  thiit  the  top  is  from 
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3  fifty  feet  out  of  the  per]  eoinul 
i^  loxrer  It  la  tliirti  tlirce  feet  b 
e  allien  of  the  trimk 


Mammoih  Tree  Grot 


1  the  VaUeii  of  the  Cnhtterai 


The  tre^B  iie  tietereeiit  an<I  ulnety-fonr  of  them  are  ;el  BtBnding,  muiy  of  nliidi  titu  <o  Tiwn  Ih^iT 
300  frol  ID  bight,     One,"hich  has  hloii  n  down ,  nieasui* li   110  ftet  tn  circnmferencc.  aiiil  urui  4B(1  liijli 

Hllmated  tobemaTe(bui3,oa(>yeBrBD)d'.    The  bark  la  nearly  two  feet  (blck.BDdbalitg  poroiw  is  iia^il  fi.i' 
ptncnshions. 

"Tbe  Hnsband  and  Wife"  seem  very  affectionate,  leaning  toward  eaeh  othnr  i^> 
that  their  tops  touch.  They  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  hiph,  and  sixty  eai-U  in 
aircumference.  "  The  Family  Group"  consiats  of  two  very  large  trees,  the  latlicr 
and  mother,  with  a  family  of  grownup  children,  twenty-four  in  numher,  around 
them,  all  large  ennojch  to  be  of  age  and  to  speak  for  themaelvea !  The  father  hiew 
down  many  years  apo,  having  become  feeble  from  old  otje.  The  trunk  is  lioljowaa 
it  lies  upon  the  ground,  and  would  accommodate  half  a  regiment  wiUi  quarters. 
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Tlio  .irmmfennce  i.  m  Imndt.d  .»d  toD  feel,  ot  "?""'«/ *;**'"•  ""JT' 
te,l  ItB  Usht  «.•  four  hondied  .nd  Mj  foot,  ob  great  m  that  of  the  dome  of  bl 
Pelor'.  ,t  Homo  1  No»  what  to  the  b..e  of  the  tru.k.  .»d  w.thm  th?  o.,,^, 
Iheie  i.  «o.  >  no^orfailug  pond  of  w.lei,  fed  b,  a  .pimj  Ne.rlj  half  the  trunk 
,  .Sided  in  the  ground'  ^Th.  mother  .till  eland,  amfd  h.r  oh.ldren  and  l.lUe 
™deSldt.l..  She  327  foot  high,  91  fe.t  in  .iieumf.r.noe-a  stalel,  old  dam.  I 
.■■n.  Ho.»l»ek  Eld."l.  an  oW  hollo. tteof.ll.u  •uJM.a  i;  "o-    J  "J*  J'og 

"•MMth1,"fXToT„.'M.Mf..t,.und,a.d3Mf.othl,b     ToaeWghtof^^^^^ 

K;i£i'-?i:"a';Sot&z;'.':sr.-^ 

«n  i.;^pnBP  wa.  the  mzo  Indicated,  that  the  Pari.lana  would  not  beheve  it  wa.  all  from 
on^""  "d  ehatgea  the  e.hlMto,  with  Tank-  Iri.k.r,,  and  bnuiied  th"  -hole  thng  a 
humbug,  and  a.  the  result  he  lo.t  oousidCTable  money  m  hi.  .peculation.  The  tree  i.  no« 
''^hloue  nlaoe  we  aiw  a  .mail  part  of  the  trunk  of  what  wa.  an  enormous  tree,  which  had 
falSn^S,  eiturie.  .go,  aSd  be»..  imbedded  in  tl.e  earth,  a.d  |J  "Jj  Jg^,*",;; 
lappeu,  that  tb^e  rerjlj^-g.™..  had  ginwaap  0^^^^^^^^ 

SettuSffSu'e  abortw^Erb'gh.graSg  fJmtSe'e'edof  tb,  large  one,  and  evl. 
ElV  «  Sg"1.;  h°igbrpr.nd',ojfbful  almrtlou  u,  the  KJ'^f, SJ%7„»;  i£ 

syir.srnVSe.\td'-.;r°fwSiS 

if  he  persevere.,  he  will  one  day  .taud  a.  proudly  eiact  a.  bis  aneoBturs,  and  tm«i  tnoua 
aud  ,.^5b;;»  he -Jb.  „  oW  o_,  ■;.?-- ""K^i-Son  S^X^^^ 
°'B"«S",^^MS"l";i.t'"ril5r.dwlth  greater  aw.  byan  objeet  on  wbi.h  I 

'»*-^' x;its  ;f-tSi:rTTEknsr£i^^^^^^^^ 

-feXs:'..rmrcX.=s-?.'™».r""n'iS^^ 
s^Si»iuSoS^i?^s;s:^==?fv€^lES 
StSsai'':r.ro=Erg°r'ZdSi,-'£^^^^ 
"sL°'mSre:.Sy^:ruT.:=5i,:i,tvri!rs,ti'.np=^^^ 

every  time  they  examine  them,  and  that,  at  first  sight,  as  in  the  case  of  iNiagara  fans, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  disappoii 


e  lowering  bi 
ilomon's  Ten 


Ppfids  have  bfeen  sent  to  Europe,  and  scattered  over  our  L         ■    _.      .  „, 

from  them  in  aome  parts  of  the  United  St«tefl,  but  it  U  doubtful  whether  m  any  o 
from. them  ,n       ,  ^p^^  0,,^,^^,,  .,„„„,  ever  mate^ueh  a_gro«th ^a. 

cathed  by  I 

t"uie°onTul^ouMnd  or  two  thousand  years  ni 


■e  growmg 


■"  OnrihruBi's" remarkable  about  these  trees,  viz:  that  although  of  such  ai 

=!:tr.v2tS:rr.*a?d^sr^TeX£^x^^^^^  ,„. 

,„' .be  mounjains,  where  the  .,,ti„e|,„b^nj.a„»^^^^^^^^ 
¥&.;?irgS,raJZ'.XSe%r.!a';"r™.ty  and  .m.^^^ 
"S  •gSb"u.iSSrr;"t'he".no™o°i""SS  CaUfS"a, ,.  'that  the  ^creU...  in 
tbe.e'Eg.^"S7a  ioll  too  deep  aSd  rich  f°' W  ff-' »?.?rf«t1r^"  tid 
"t"ra  iindar-upply  if  water  or  artiHeial  irrigation,  next  tbe  eeltmE.  °f  «  '  ^^^Z^^- 

Z^lSi.^.lo^^^.'^^iS^'^^^^StAZ.Z,  w'ithout'iain,  Sa.i.g  a 
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deep  legetttblH  mold  in  which  ki  stand,  and  not  so  mucli  as  one  liovir'a  umbrella  of  cloud 
to  lence  off  ihe  sun  for  the  whole  warm  season,  and  a  capacity  to  live  withal  for  two 
thousand  veacs  or  more,  may  as  well  grow  three  hundred  and  fiftj  Or  four  hundred  feot 
high  and  twenty-fise  feel  in  diameter,  and  show  the  very  center  point  or  pith  still  sound 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  hundred  [or  three  thousand]  years,  ns  to  make  any  smaller  figure." 

CmtlterwUli  and  Mariposa  are  mining  towns,  south-easterly  from  Stockton. 
Near  Mariposa  is  Fremont's  Vein,  and  46  miles  east  of  Conltersville  is  the 
celebrated  "Valley  of  the  To-hamite,"  which  is  pronounced  by  travelers  one 
of  the  greatest  of  curiosities.  It  is  a  vast  gorge  in  the  Sierra,  through  which 
flows  the  Merced,  a  beautiful  crystal  stream,  which  rises  high  up  in  the 
mountains. 

.  .  .  "Picture  to  yourself  a  perpendicular  wall  of  bare  granite  nearly  or 
quite  a  mile  high  I  "  Yet  there  are  some  dozen  or  score  of  peaks  in  all,  ran^xin^ 
from  3,0UO  to  5,000  feet  above  the  valley,  and  a  biscuit  tossed  from  any  of  tlieiii 
would  strike  very  near  its  base,  and  its  fragments  go  bounding  and  fallinj;  still 

further No  single  wonder  of  Nature  on  earth  can  claim  a  superiority 

nver  the  Yo-hamite.  Just  dream  yourself  for  one  hour  in  a  chasw  nearly  ten 
uiles  long,  with  egress  for  birds  and  water  ont  at  either  extremity,  and  none  else- 
where save  at  these  points,  up  the  face  of  precipices  from  3,0130  to  4,000  feet  high, 
be  chasm  scarcely  more  than  a  mile  wide  at  any  point,  and  tapering  t«  a  m«re 
^orge  or  canon  at  either  end,  with  walls  of  mainly  naked  and  perpendicular  white 
fcranice,  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet  high,  so  that  looking  up  to  the  sky  from  it  is  like 
looking  out  of  an  unfathomable  profound — and  you  will  have  some  conception  of 
the  Yo-hamite." 

The  highest  known  cataract  on  the  globe  is  in  this  valley,  the  Yo-bamite  Fall, 
which  tumbles  over  a  perpendicular  ledge,  l.KOO  feet  at  one  plunge,  then  taking  a 
second  plunge  of  400,  ends  by  a  third  leap  of  600,  making  in  all  2,800  feet,  or  over 
half  a  mile  in  descent  The  stream  being  small  looks,  in  the  distance,  more  like 
a  white  ribbon  than  a  cascade.  The  Merced  enters  the  valley  by  more  imposing 
cataracts  of  nearly  1 ,000  feet  fall.  How  many  other  wonders  exist  in  this  strange 
locality  remains  for  farther  exploration  to  unlold.  "  The  vallev  varies  from  ii  quar- 
ter to  a  mile  In  width,  the  bottom  level  and  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
vegetation,  grass  interspersed  with  beautiful  flowers,  and  the  finest  of  pines  and 
evei^reen  shrubs,  and  the  pure,  clear,  sparkling  Merced  River  winding  its  waj-s, 
'  at  its  own  sweet  will,'  through  the  midst  With  its  two  points  of  egress  guarded, 
no  human  being,  once  placed  here  within  its  rooky  mountain  walls,  could  ever  hope 
to  escape." 

Beside  the  mountain  ranges,  with  their  summits  clad  with  everlasting 
snow,  and  the  beautiful  scenery  rendered  more  attractive  by  the  wonderful 
purity  of  the  atmosphere,  California  possesses  many  natural  curiosities, 
among  which  are  "The  Geysers,"  or  hot  sulphur  springs,  of  Napa  county, 
and  the  "natural  bridges,"  of  Calaveras. 

"The  Geysers  are  from  one  to  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  constantly  in  a  boiling 
state,  ejecting  water  to  bights  of  10  to  15  feet.  Hundreds  of  Sssures  in  the  side 
of  the  mountain  emit  strong  currents  of  heat«d  gas,  with  a  noise  resembling  that 
of  vapor  escaping  from  ocean  steamers.  We  condense  the  following  from  Silli- 
man's  -loumal,  of  Nov.,  1851,  by  Professor  Forest  Shepard :  'From  a  high  peak  we 
saw  on  the  W.  the  Paoific^on  the  S.  Mount  Diablo  and  San  Francisco  Bay,  on  the 
F,,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  on  the  N.  opened  at  our  feet  an  immense  chasm,  fiom 
which,  at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  we  distinctly  saw  dense  columns  of 
steam  rising.  '  Descending,  we  discovered  within  half  a  mile  square  from  )00  to 
200  openings,  whence  issued  dense  columns  of  vapor,  to  the  bight  of  from  150  to 
^00  feet,  accompanied  by  a  roar  which  could  he  heard  for  a  mile  or  more.  Many 
rti-tfd  spasmodically,  throwing  up  jets  of  hot,  scalding  water  to  the  bight  of  20  or 
30  feet.  Beneath  your  footsteps  you  hear  the  lashing  and  foaming  gyrations ;  and 
on   cutting  through  the  surface,   are. disclosed  streams  of  angry,  boiling  water.' 
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Near  VallooitA,  on  Cajote  creek,  in  Culaveras  coantj,  is  a  striking;  display  of 
volcanic  action,  in  the  shape  of  wliat  are  eatlud  the  natural  bridjies :  two  immense 
»rches,  thn>wn  over  the  above-nained  creek,  and  covered  with  imitations  of  oluB- 
ters  of  fruits  and  flowers,  doubtless  formed  when  the  ta&m  was  firat  upheaved  in 
a  molten  state.  In  the  same  vicinity  ia  '  Oavote  Cafe,'  a  deep,  Bemiciroular  ehaem, 
entered  hy  a  perpendicular  descent  of  100  feet,  and  thsn  proeeeding  by  a  gradual 
slope  till  it  reaches  a  depth  of  nearly  200  feet  below  the  aurfikce,  where  you  coma 
to  a  ohnmber  called  "ITie  Cathedral,"  from  its  containing  two  stones  resembling 
(ipIIs,  which,  when  stmok,  produce  a  chiming  sound.  Proceeding  100  feet  farther, 
aiwavs  on  the  desceiJ,  a  lase  is  reached  of  f;reat  depth,  and  apparently  covering 
many  apres ;  but  the  exploration  has  not  yet  been  carried  beyond  this  point  'I'he 
roof  of  the  cave  is  studded  with  stalactites,  assuming  various  fantastic  forms." 

Rmiecia  is  30  miles  from  San  Francisco,  on  the  Straits  of  Carquinez. 
Vessels  of  the  largest  class  can  reach  this  point,  and  here  the  steamers  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Line  are  refitted.  Vallejo  is  ^  few  miles  nearer 
San  Francisco,  on  the  north  side  of  the  same  straita.  Beneeia,  Vallejo  and 
San  Jose  have  been  by  turns  the  seat  of  government  of  California.  Satt 
Jose  is  at  the  head  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay,  some  50  miles  from  San  Fran- 
CISCO.  It  is  at  the  entrance  of  a  most  beautiful  and  fertile  valley,  and  was 
lonfT  the  headquarters  of  the  native  Californians  manj  of  whom  owned  im 
mense  estates  and  herds  of  wild  rattle  The  celebrated  Xeto  Almathu  quick 
silver  mine  is  12  miles  south  of  the  town 

On  the  Pacific  ooast,8outh  of  San  tncoisoo  the  first  importtnt  place  is 
Monterey,  90  miles  distant.  It  was  under  Mexican  role  the  principal  com 
mercial  point  in,  and  capital  of  California  Next  in  order  on  the  coast  are 
^an(a  Barbara,  Lot  Angeles  and  Siiii  Diego  the  latter  490  miles  from  San 
Fmncisco,  the  southernmost  port  m  the  state  and  the  termination  of  the 
bviinch  from  Texas  of  the  overland  mail  route  In  the  rear  of  Los  An 
f;eles,  at  the  distance  of  80  miles  inland  the  snow  capped  feik  of  Monnt 
St.  Bernardino  is  seen.  It  marks  the  site  of  the  heauliful  valley  in  which 
is  (he  Mormon  settlement  of  Berndrdino 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  north  of  San  Francisco  the  points  of  interest  aie 
Hnrnhnldt  Cily,  Trinidad,  Klamolh  and  Ore->eent  City  The  latter  is  the 
swi-port  of  the  south  part  o)  Oreson  being  distant  only  a  few  m ilea  from 
the  southern  boundary  line  of  that  state 

F'irt  YumM  is  at  the  south  eastein  angle  of  the  "tate  at  the  lunction  of 
(le  Colorado  and  Gila  Rivers  It  was  built  about  the  year  1651,  by  Major 
S.  ]'.  Ileintzelman,  U.S.A. 
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Nevada  was  formed  into  a  territory  in  February,  1861,  and  was 
taken  from  Western  "Utah.  It  was  admitted  into  the  Union  ae  a  State 
in  October,  1864.  Estimated  area  eigbty  thonsand  square  miles.  The 
eastern  elope  of  tbe  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  inclusive  of  the  famous 
Carson  Valley,  is  witbin  it.  Originally  it  was  called  Washoe,  from 
Mt.  Washoe,  a  peak  over  nine  tbousand  feet  high,  in  tbe  vicinity  of 
Virginia  City. 

Lying  along  the  eastern  elopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range,  tbe 
countiy  has  a  very  different  climate  from  that  of  California.  "  The 
gigantic  wall  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  on  the  California  side,  receives  the 
hot  winds  that  blow  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  fall  there  in  rain 
and  snow,  leaving  the  opposite  or  eastern  declivity  exposed  to  droughts 
and  freezing  blasts.  Consequently  you  may  find,  at  the  same  time, 
in  tbe  same  latitude,  and  at  tbe  same  higbt,  mildness  of  climate,  fer- 
tility, vegetable  riches,  in  fact,  summer  rejoicing  on  one  side,  while 
sterriiity,  cold  and  winter  exist,  with  more  or  less  intensity,  on  the 
opposite  slope  of  these  mountains,  whose  sublime  beauty  is  perhaps 
unequaled  throughout  the  world." 

With  the  esoeption  of  Carson  valley  and  a  few  small  valleys,  the  whole  country 
for  hundreda  of  milea,  north,  south  and  east,  is,  like  most  mineral  regions,  a  bar- 
ren desert,  and  of  no  value  but  for  its  minerals.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
wood  and  water.  Aside  from  the  timber  on  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range, 
the  only  wood  of  the  country  is  a  speoies  of  scrub  pine,  fit  only  for  fuel  and  to 
feed  the  Pi-Ute  Indians,  for  it  bears  very  nutritious  nuts,  which  constitutes  their 
principal  staple  article  of  food.  This  nut  pine  makes  excellent  fuel  for  steam 
works,  being  exceedingly  hard  and  full  of  pitch.  The  wliole  face  of  the  country 
is  mostly  covered  with  sage  brush,  hke  garden  sage.  Greasewood,  another  shrub, 
ia  also  ci 


Carson  Valley  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Greeley,  who  was  here  in 
1859,  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  he  had  ever  seen.     He  said; 

This  valley,  originally  a  grand  meadow,  the  home  of  the  deer  and  the  antelope, 
is  nearJy  inclosed  by  high  mountains,  down  which,  especially  from  the  north  and 
west,  come  innumerable  riruleta,  leaping  and  dancing  on  their  way  to  join  the 
Carson,  Easily  arrested  and  controlled,  because  of  the  extreme  shailowness  of 
their  beds,  these  streams  have  been  made  to  irrigate  a  la:^e  portion  of  the  upper 
valley,  producing  an  abundance  of  the  sweetest  grass,  and  insuring  bounteous 
harvests  also  of  vegetables,  barley,  oats,  etc.     Wheat  seems  to  do  fairly  here ;  corn 
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not  80  well;  in  fact,  the  nights  are  too  cold  for  it  if  the  water  were  not.  For  this 
Bprins  water,  leaping  suddenly  down  from  its  mountain  eoarces,  le  too  cold  too 
pure,  to  be  well  adapted  to  irrigation ;  couid  it  be  held  back  even  a  week,  and  ex- 
posed in  shallow  poods  or  basins  to  the  hot  sunshine,  it  would  be  rastlj  wore  use- 
tul  When  the  whole  river  shall  have  been  made  available,  twenty  to  forty  raiies 
below,  it  will  prove  far  more  nutritious  and  fertilizing. 

If  the  new  gold  mines  in  this  valley  shall  ultimately  justify  their  present  prom- 
ise, n  very  large  demand  for  vegetable  food  will  speedily  spring  up,  here,  which 
uan  only  be  satisfied  bv  doroestie  production.  The  vast  deserts  eastward  can  not 
meet  it,  the  arable  region  about  Halt  Lake  is  at  once  too  restricted  and  too  distant; 
inland  California  is  a.  dear  eountrv,  and  the  transportation  of  bulky  staples  over 
the  Sierra  a  coady  operation.  The  time  will  ultimatelj  come— it  may  or  may  not 
be  in  our  day—when  two  or  three  great  dams  over  the  Carson  will  render  the 
irrigation  ot  these  broad,  arid  plains  on  its  banks  perfectly  feasible;  and  then 
this"  will  be  one  of  the  most  productive  regions  on  earth.  The  vegetable  food  of 
one  million  people  can  easily  be  grown  here,  while  their  cattle  may  be  reared  and 
fed  in  the  mountain  vales  north  and  south  of  this  valley.  And  when  the_  best 
works  shall  have  been  constructed,  and  all  the  lights  of  science  and  eiperienoe 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  it  will  be  found  that  nearly  everything  that  con- 
tributes to  human  or  brute  sustenance  can  be  grown  actually  cheaper  by  the  aid 
of  irrigation  than  without  it.  As  jet  we  knowlittle  or  nothing  of  the  application 
of  water  to  land  and  crops,  and  our  ignorance  causes  deplorable  vfaste  and  blun- 
dering.    Every  year  henceforth  will  make  us  wiser  on  this  head. 

Previous  to  the  diBCOvery  of  the  Washoe  silver  miu^,  in  tho  Bum- 
mer of  1859,  there  were  not  one  thousand  white  inhabitants  in  all  of 
Nevada.  Virginia  City  at  once  sprung  up  at  that  point,  which  is 
about  two  hundred  miles  easterly,  in  an  air  line  from  San  Francisco. 
The  circumstances,  ae  told  of  its  discovery,  are  somewhat  romantic: 

"  The  Washoe  silver  mines  were  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Patrick  McLaughlin, 
an  '  honest  miner,'  who  was  working  for  gold  in  a  gulch  or  ra.vine,  and  where  he 
was  making  8100  a  day  to  the  hand.  As  he  and  his  companions  followed  up  the 
gulch  it  paid  even  better,  until,  on  arriving  at  a  certain  point,  it  gave  out  alto- 
aether,  and  they  struck  a  vein  of  pure  sulphuret  of  silver,  which  they  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  coal,  but  observing  that  it  was  very  heavy,  they  concluded  it  must  be 
valuable  and  sent  one  of  their  number  to  Ban  Francisco  with  some  of  the  black 
ore  to  ascertain  its  value.  It  was  given  to  a  Mr.  Killaley,  an  old  Mesicau  miner, 
toassay.     Killaley  took  the  ore  home  and  assayed  it.     The  result  »  *   -^ 

ing  that  the  old  man  got  terribly  escited,     'I'he  --»'■  mnmin^  noor 
found  dead  in  his  bed.     He  had  long  been  in 

Immediate  search  was  made  for  the  original  deposit,  which  resulted  in  the 
since  famous  Oomstock  lode.  Where  first  found,  this  lode  has  no  outcropping  or 
other  indication  to  denote  its  presence.  The  first  assay  of  the  rock  taken  from 
the  lode  when  first  struck  gave  a  return  of  $265  of  gold  and  silver,  there  being  a 
larger  proportion  of  gold  than  silver  Subsequent  assays  of  ore  taken  from  the 
vein  ^i(  was  snrknpon  sbowed  a  rapid  increase  in  richness,  until  the  enormous 
return  was  made  of  «7.000  U,  the  tun^4,000  in  gold  and  $3,000  in  silver.  Still 
later  assays  of  choice  pieces  of  ore  have  given  a  return  of  |15,000  to  the  tun.  in 
this  case  these  ounce  assays  did  not  mislead,  but  a  vast  difference  is  to  be  observed 
between  rich  ore  and  a  rich  mine.     A  poor  mine  often  yields  specimens  of  noh 


which,  through  the  w 


o  delude.     The'true  test  of  the 


value  of  a  silver  mine  is  the  quaniity  of  the  ore,  and  the  average  yield  of  the  o 
in  bulk  after  the  establishment  of  reduction  works. 

The  changes  that  grew  from  this  discovery  almost  vied  in  the  won- 
derful with  the  transformations  of  Aladdin  and  his  lamp.  The  next 
year  Virginia  City  contained  over  one  thousand  houses,  of  brick,  stone 
and  cloth,  and  a  population  of  four  thousand.     In  1864,  Virginia  Guy, 
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next  to  San  Franciaco,  had  become  the  largest  and  most  important 
city  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  Nevada  was  a  State  of  the  American 
Union,  with  an  estimated  population  of  sixty  thousand.  Her  esti- 
mated mineral  production  that  year  Was  130,000,000.  Her  patriotism 
was  illustrated  by  her  sending  to  the  Sanitai^  Commission  Sifoer  bricks 
to  the  value  of  *51,500.  This  she  conld  afford,  for  a  single  one  of 
her  silver  mines,  the  Gould  &  Curry,  upon  the  Conistoek  lode,  in  1864 
produced  §5,000,000  in  silver,  and  netted  her  stockholders  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  one  million  and  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars!  A  citizen,  at  the  beginning  of  1865,  gives  this  glowing 
description  of  his  town,  which  then  contained  a  population  of  twen- 
ty-five thonsand,  American,  Mexican,  European  and  Chinamen: 

Virginia  City  ia  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Davidson, 
the  site  being  a  sort  of  shelving  tract  of  table-land,  is  six  thousand  two 
hundred  and  five  feet  above  the  level  of  sea,  being  among  the  highest 
cities  on  the  globe.  When  a  stranger  arrives  in  Virginia  City,  and 
observes  a  city  containing  a  population  of  twenty-five  thousand  peo- 
ple of  both  sexes,  long  blocks  and  squares -of  brick  and  granite  struc- 
tures with  whole  ranges  of  frame  buildings,  and  ascertains  further 
that  immense  sums  are  daily  being  paid  for  real  estate,  he  naturally 
wonders  whether  growth  in  this  ratio  is  likely  to  continue,  and  if  so, 
whether  the  mines  of  Nevada  will  be  sufficient  ultimately  to  pay  for 
it  all.  But  if  be  steps  into  the  leading  banking  houses  in  the  city, 
and  takes  a  view  of  the  silver  "briclts"  generally  to  be  seen  there,  he 
begins  to  imagine  there  is  something  tangible  in  "Washoe  after  all. 
And  if  he  will  next  ascertain  how  many  quartz-mills  are  running  in 
the  vicinity  of  Virginia  City,  Gold  Hill  and  Silver  City,  and  how 
much  bullion  each  returns  on  an  average  weekly,  he  will  unquestion- 
ably be  led  to  the  conclusion — which  others  have  cometo  before  him — 
that  the  rapid  growth  of  Virginia  City  is  only  the  outward  evidence 
of  a  profitable  development  of  the  mines. 

The  streets  are  Macadamized,  well  lit  with  gas,  water  introduced 
through  pipes,  and  it  boasts  of  three  theaters,  devoted  to  dramatic  en- 
tertainments, an  opera-house,  which  seats  in  its  auditorium  some  two 
thousand  people,  and  where  Italian  and  other  operas  of  the  best  com- 
posers are  produced  by  artists  equal  to  any  which  appear  before  the 
audiences  of  much  older  communities.  The  large  amount  of  wealth 
which  the  earth  so  bountifully  produces  enables  the  population  of  the 
State  to  provide  themselves  with  every  comfort  and  luxury  of  civilized 
life.  Stores  of  every  character,  well  supplied  with  merchandise  of  all 
descriptions,  hotels,  and  fine  market-houses,  filled  with  an  abundance 
of  game,  meats  and  vegetables,  attract  the  eye  on  every  side.  The 
churches  of  various  denominations,  and  school-houses,  attended  daily 
by  nearly  a  thousand  children,  will  compare  favorably  with  those  in 
the  Atmitic  States.  An  excellent  volunteer  fire  department,  police 
force,  and  the  working  of  a  good  municipal  government,  are  no  less 
attractive  features  of  the  new  city  which  has  so  suddenly  sprung  into 
existence  within  the  short  space  of  five  years.  The  country  around 
is  cut  up  with  mines,  mills,  farms  and  gardens,  while  in  every  section 
the  topography  is  dotted  with  smiling  villages,  and  even  palatial 
private  residences  give  unmiatakahle  indications  of  the  thrift  and 
wonderful  enterprise  of  its  hardy  and  industrious  population.     There 
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has  been  no  difficulty  as  yet  ezperienced  in  obtaining  labor  for  mining 
operations.  The  snpply  is  fully  equal  to  the  demand  at  any  and  all 
times.  Good  _  raining  Banda  receive  usually  four  dollars  per  diem, 
while  the  tariff  of  prices  for  ordinary  laboring  men  is  fixed  at  from 
three  to  three  and  a  half  dollars  per  day,  payable  in  gold;  amalga- 
mators and  engineers  of  mills  receive  from  five  to  eight  dollars. 
"Wood  for  milling  and  hoisting  purposes  is  worth  twelve  dollars,  in 
summer,  a  cord,  and  fifteen  in  winter.  Lumber  for  "  timbering  "  and 
"shoring"  up  mines,  and  building  purposes,  may  be  obtained  at  from 
forty  to  fifty  dollars  per  thousand  feet,  in  any  quantity  that  may  be 
desired  for  all  practical  purposes.  Fresh  meats  of  the  best  quality 
can  be  had  from  twelve  to  eighteen  cents  a  pound;  butter,  milk,  eggs, 
cheese  and  fruite  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  raised  in  the  State,  are 
as  reasonable  in  price  as  the  same  may  be  procured  in  the  city  of 
New  York  on  a  specie-paying  basis. 

The  elevation  of  Virginia  City,  on  the  east  slope  of  Mount  David- 
son, is  about  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are 
no  extremes  of  heat  or  eol,d  experienced  at  any  season  of  the  year ; 
but  for  the  reason  that  the  aii-  at  this  elevation  becomes  rarefied, 
many  people  at  first  find  some  difficulty  in  breathing  as  freely  as  they 
could  in  a  lower  atmosphere.  Persons  afflicted  with  asthmatic  and 
lung  complaints  find  great  relief  in  inhaling  the  rarefied  air  of  Mount 
Davidson.  In  the  valleys,  however,  where  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  is  more  moderate,  the  objections  raised  by  some  to  the 
former  locaHty  for  a  place  of  residence  is  entirely  overcome.  The 
beet  test  of  the  general  healthiness  of  the  climate  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  there  are  few  deaths  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and 
that  the  climate  does  not  impair  the  energy  of  settlers,  is  proved  by 
the  enterprise  and  activity  which  in  Virginia  City  is  evident  on  all 
sides,  and  in  the  rosy,  blooming  complexions  of  the  people  we  meet 
on  every  hand. 

A  late  visitor  in  Nevada  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  appearance  of 
thirty  in  Virginia  City  and  the  adjacent  silver-producing  towns 
which  he  approached  from  California,  passing  through  Carson  City : 

Carson  City,  in  1858,  was  a  place  where  the  emigrant  from  the  Eastern  States, 
on  the  road  to  California,  stopped  to  recruit  himself  and  cattle  for  a  slart  over  the 
Kierra  Nevada.  Carson  City  of  1864  is  quite  a  large  and  important  place.  It  has 
a  large  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  State,  has  the  finest  sito  for  a  town  In  the 
whole  territory,  and  is  at  present  the  capital  A  large  quarj  of  stone  having 
been  discovered  by  Abraham  Curry,  the  place  now  boasts  of  splendid  stores, 
court-houaes  and  dweilinss,  built  of  this  stone;  fine  hotels,  family  mansions, 
beautiful  cottages,  and,  indeed,  a  place  for  Nevada  to  be  proud  of.  It  stands  four 
thousand  sis  hundred  and  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  a  fine  cli- 
mate, and  the  best  water  of  any  place  in  Nevada. 

Let^  us  jog  on  toward  Virginia  City,  seventeen  miles  distant.  We  first  reach 
Currj[  a  warm  spring,  two  miles  east  from  the  town.  This  is  a  great  resort  for 
drinking  the  water  and  bathing;  it  possesses  great  medicinal  qualities.  Here  is 
the  great  territorial  prison,  an  immense  stone  edifice.  It  was  built  for  strength, 
although  only  for  Curry's  own  house.  The  prisoners  work  in  the  quary,  which 
is  in  the  yard  adjoining,  A  railroad  connects  the  prison  with  Carson  Cily,  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  stone. 

We  now  start  for  Empire  City  (or  Dutch  Nicks),  called  after  an  old  settler  in 
1860,  It  originally  contained  but  two  bouses ;  now  fine  mills  are  erected  for  saw 
ing  lumber  and  crushing  quartz — the  Mexican  mill,  a  most  extensive  affair,  grind- 
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in^  the  rock  from  theiv  claim  in  Virginia  City.  Here  yoa  hear,  for  the  first  time 
inlhS  Territory,  the  ponderous  stamps  goins  day  and  night  Teams  are  goiug 
oontinuaJly  to  the  mine  for  rook  to  be  crushed  and  the  preoiona  metals  eatractedl 
The  Wintera,  Aitchenson  and  Mead  mills,  and  others,  are  here,  and  it  is  now  quite 
a  place  of  importance ;  it  is  situated  on  Carson  river,  north-east  from  Curry's,  In 
a  northerly  direotion,  jou  paaa  orer  a  fine  road,  to  the  half-way  house  toward 
Silver  City,  through  Spring  Valley,  and  begin  to  ascend  what  is  called  the  back- 
bone of  tiie  range,  on  which  the  Comstock  lode  is  found.  A  fine  road  has  been 
finished  all  the  way.  You  pass  by  the  Daney  Company's  lode,  and  continue 
along  till  you  come  to  the  Canon,  on  which  road  we  will  pass  the  mills  at  work — 
Gold  Canon  boins  the  one  that  drains  Silver  City,  American  Flat  and  Gold  Hill. 
The  Canon  is  full  of  mills,  orushing  the  quarta  from  all  the  above  places.  The 
reat  want  here  is  water ;  bat  that  is  being  supplied  in  greater  abundanee,  as  the 
>.old  Hill  and  Virginia  Tunnel  Company  drain  the  mines.  On  it  is  located  Silver 
City,  about  half  way  between  Virginia  City  and  Dayton,  on  the  Carson  river. 
Silver  City  is  almost"  entirely  dependent  on  the  surrounding  country  for  her  sup- 
port. Some  of  the  finest  mills  in  the  couutry  lie  within  her  limits.  Having  a 
great  abuadanee  of  granite  and  other  building  materia,  fine  blocks  of  buildings 
have  been  erected,  fire-proof,  and  very  substantial;  the  private  residences  are 
tasty,  and  many  are  adorned  by  both  fruit  and  shade  trees.  All  along  the  Canon, 
to  Devil's  Hate,  are  mills  at  work  on  quarts  from  the  various  distriots  around. 
French's  mill,  situate  in  American  Ravine,  in  Silver  City,  was  built  in  I860 — size 
of  building,  ninety  by  seventy-five  feet  It  has  twenty  stamps  and  sixteen  pans, 
with  an  engine  of  sisty-horse  power,  and  reduces  twenty  to  thirty  tuna  of  rock 
per  day.  There  are  a  great  many  mills  in  this  vicinity  doing  well,  and  a  hundred 
others  could  have  plenty  of  employment.  To  a  person  who  never  saw  a  quartz 
mill  at  work,  he  oaci  have  no  idea  of  the  noise  and  clatter  it  makes;  the  deafen- 
ing sound,  compelling  great  exertion  to  be  heard;  and  I  assure  you  a  person 
needs  all  his  breath  here,  for  the  rarefied  air  makes  breathing  pretty  difficult. 

Well,  save  your  breath,  and  let  us  walk  on  to  American  City— American  Flat — 
a  flourishing  place,  only  a  few  months  old,  boasting  of  churches  and  hotels. 
Residences  have  been  erected  as  if  by  magic.  Among  the  hills,  west  of  Ameri- 
can Flat,  there  is  a  beautiful  cave  of  alabaster,  from  the  roof  of  which,  when 
first  discovered,  hung  long  pendent  stalactites  of  snovfy  whiteness  and  rare  beauty, 
which  visitors  have,  from  time  to  time  carried  away.  The  alabaster  in  this  cave 
is  so  soft  that  it  can  be  cut  with  a  pen-knife.  _        . 

A  short  time  ago  it  was  predicted  that  the  improvements  would  be  such  in  this 
region,  that  there  would  be  a  street  lined  with  buildings  for  a  distance_  of  nearly 
eight  miles.  There  is  now  no  complete  or  dividinjj  space  between  Virginia  and 
Gold  Hill,  American  and  Silver  City ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  intervening 
spaces  have  been  built  up  is  truly  astonishing.  These  facts  are  remarkably  strong 
in  support  of  the  opinion  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  main  street  of 
Virginia  City  will  present  a  continuous  double  row  of  buildings  from  the  north 
end  of  the  city  to  Dayton.     The  next  place  we  reach  is  Gold  Hill  in  the  Canoa  _ 

Gold  Hill  is  emphatically  a  mining  town.  The  ground  underneath  Virginia 
City  is  honey-combed  by  tunnels,  drifts  and  excavations,  which  extend  in  every 
direction  But  still  there  is  little  to  be  seen  above  the  surface  to  give  a  stranger 
any  idea  of  what  is  going  on  below.  The  streets  and  houses  present  the  same 
appearance  as  the  streets  and  houses  of  any  other  city,  and  it  is  only  in  a  few 
localities  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ophir  or  Mexican 
lodes,  that  evidences  of  mining,  carried  on  to  any  great  extent,  are  to  be  seen. 

But  Gold  Hill  presents  a  far  different  aspect.  All  along  the  east  side  of  the 
town  huge  piles  of  dirt,  debris  and  pulveriaed  quarts  are  visible,  which  have  been 
raised  out  of  the  mines  and  left  upon  the  ground,  while  the  more  valuable  rook 
has  been  taken  to  the  mill  for  erushin^.  In  the  hoisting-houses  erected  over  the 
shafts,  machinery  is  in  constant  operation  night  and  day,  the  screaming  of  steam 
whistles  is  heard,  and  successive  car-loads  of  ore  are  run  over  railroads  upon 
trestle-work,  and  sent  down  long,  narrow  shutos  into  wagons  below,  with  a  noise 
perfeativ  deafening.  Leaving  there,  and  passing  through  the  town,  the  ears  ni 
the  visitor  are  everywhere  assailed  by  the  thunder  of  stamps  crushing  in  the 
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mills,  and  the  clatter  of  machinery,  until  one  would  fain  believe  himself  in  a 
large  manafacturinR  village  in  the  New  England  States.  The  quartz  teams  you 
see  in  Virginia  City  have  tripled  in  number,  and  in  plaoeathe  streets  are  jammed 
with  them,  uarrying  loads  of  rich  ore  to  the  mills  at  Devil'a  Oate,  Silver  City  and 
CarBon  Kiver.  As  night  draws  on,  and  a  shift  of  hands  takes  place,  the  work- 
men, who,  for  a  number  of  hours,  have  heen  man^  hundred  feet  under  ground, 
timbering  up  drifts,  or  tearing  down  maeaea  of  glittering  quarts,  which  compose 
the  ledge,  appear,  and  their  conversation  is  utterly  no  intelligible  to  a  stranger  un- 
auquainced  with  the  locality  and  condition  of  the  diBferent  claims.  Remarka  eon- 
oeruing  the  Sandy  Bowers,  the  Pluto,  Uncle  Sam,  or  Bullion,  are  Chinese  to  him; 
and  he  learns  their  position  and  character  as  he  would  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  streets  and  buildings  of  a  strange  city.  If  Gold  Hiil  presents  a  singular 
aspect  ill  the  day-time,  its  appearance  from  the  Divide  at  midnight  is  absolutely 
startling.  Work  at  the  mines,  in  the  hoisting- ho  uses  and  quartz-mills,  is  carried 
on  without  intermission  or  cessation;  and  the  flashing  of  lijthla,  the  noise  of 
steam  engines  and  machinery,  contrasted  with  the  silence  and  gloom  of  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  make  up  a  strange  and  almost  unearthly  picture,  and  pats 
him  in  mind  of  what  he  has  read  of  the  residence  of  the  "  Gentleman  in  Black." 

The  mines  in  Gold  Hill  proper  are  said  to  he  very  rich.  We  visited  some  of 
them,  and  were  surprised  at  the  extent  of  the  work  done.  Everything  here  looks 
as  if  fortunes  had  been  spent,  but  the  rich  returns  have  warranted  the  outlay. 
Here  we  fonnd  banking-houses,  refiners,  assayers,  and  every  business  connected 
with  mining!  every  one  attending  to  his  own  bttsiness.  We  will  now  go  up  the 
Divide,  between  Gold  Hill  and  Virginia  City. 

Virginia  City,  as  vou  see  it,  corning  over  the  Divide,  has  a  strange  look,  and 
you  are  quite  startled  at  the  view  before  you.  Tuu  are  at  once  astonished  at  the 
eize  and  importance  of  the  City  of  the  Hills,  a  place  but  of  yesterday;  now  sec- 
ond only  to  San  Francisco  on  the  Paoiflc  coast. 

Virginia  City  only  difiars  from  the  towns  you  have  passed  through,  because  it 
is  so  much  larger.  It  is  built  at  the  foot,  or  rather  on  the  side,  of  Mount  David- 
son. All  the  principal  mines  are  inside  the  city  limits.  The  Gould  He  Curry 
tunnel  is  in  the  very  center  of  the  city  (see  Evans  Map  of  Virginia  City  Mines), 
although  its  mill  is  two  miles  away.  The  city,  which  lies  on  the  aide  of  Mount 
Davidson,  is  one  mass  of  excavations  and  tunnels.  There  is  a  bluish  earth, 
which  ia  obtained  from  the  mines,  and  thia  is  dumped  at  the  mouth  of  the  tun- 
nels, so  that  the  city,  at  a  distance,  seems  speckled  with  these  blue  spots.  The 
citv  boasts  of  fine  buildings,  storee  filled  with  every  luxury — everything  that  can 
be  procured  for  money.  Day  and  night  the  mills  are  crushing  the  ore,  making  a 
deafening  noise.  The  silver  bricks  are  carted  around,  as  the  people  of  the  East 
do  ordinary  bricks,  literally  speaking. 

The  Comstock  Eange,  in  which  the  fine  veins  above  described  are 
Bitnated,  ia  the  most  noted  of  the  silver  regions  of  Nevada,  from  hav- 
ing boen  the  earliest  discovered  and  developed-  But  Nevada  has 
other  dietricta  equally  rich,  and  every  day  adds  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  gigantic  wealth  hidden  in  the  mineral  regions  of  the  Pacific  slope. 
Beside  gold  and  silver,  coal,  quicksilver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  antimony 
and  every  known  mineral  abound.  Wealth  enough  exists  to  sponge 
out  our  huge  national  debt  scores  of  times.  The  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  past,  in  withholding  from  the  people  titles  in  fee  sim- 
ple to  her  gold  and  silver  bearing  districts,  has  boen  a  great  incubus 
upon  their  development.  When  this  policy  is  reversed,  and  the  enter- 
prising emigrant  can  locate  his  discovery  with  the  same  assurance  of 
ownership  as  the  pioneer  on  a  prairie  farm  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
the  development  of  the  Pacific  country  will  be  rapid  beyond  all  calcu- 
lation. In  relation  to  silver  mining,  however,  it  can  only  be  carried 
on  by  companies,  the  original  outlay  for  the  reduction  of  ore,   in 
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buildings  and  machinery,  surpaesing  ordinary  individual  wealth.  The 
adage  is  here  in  full  force,  that  "it  takes  a  mine  to  work  a  mine." 
A  late  writer  gives  these  facta  in  regard  to  silver  veins  ; 

Siirer  is  generallj  found  in  veins,  and  hence  the  depoaiU  are  far  more  likely  to 
be  inexhaustible  than  plaeer  gold.  The  etatisticB  of  silrer  mining,  in  diSerent 
countries,  clearly  establish  this  fact.  For  centuries  this  business  has  been  the 
cardinal  interest  of  Mexico;  silver  the  oiroalatins  medium  or  currency  of 
oountry;  and — in  coin  and  bars — a  chief  article  of  export  Since  the  ooq( 
of  Cortez,  the  mining  interest  has  bean  so  aucoesefully  prosecuted  that  the 
trustworthy  statistics  nearly  startle  us  with  suggestions  of  almost  fabulous  for- 
tunes realized,  and  with  vague  oonceptiona  of  the  vast  mineral  wealth  of  that 
oountry.  According  to  Humboldt,  the  total  amount  of  silver  obtained  from  the 
conquest  to  the  time  he  wrote  (1803),  was  $2,037,952,000.  Other  authorities  rep- 
resent the  sum  as  much  larger,  and  amounting  to  no  leaa  than  $12,000,000,000. 
And  yet  the  whole  period,  since  the  conquest  of  1521— nearly  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years — has  developed  no  sign  of  the  possible  failure  of  the  silver  mines  of 
Mexico.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  never  richer  than  they  are  to-day.  The 
annual  coinage  of  the  mints  of  Mexico,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
was  not  less  than  $27,000,000.  Our  statistics  for  some  yeara  past  have  been  less 
complete  and  trustworthy.  When  a  vein  of  silver  is  found,  it  may  generally  be 
traced  a  long  distance.  The  Vela  Madre,  said  to  be  the  richest  vein  in  Mexico, 
has  been  opened  at  different  points  along  the  strata  a  distance  of  twelve  miles, 
and  in  many  places  it  is  not  less  than  200  feet  wide.  One  vein  in  Chili  has  been  . 
followed  nearly  one  hundred  miles,  while  several  of  the  branches  radiating  from 
it  are  thirty  miles  long.  When  a  silver  vein  is  sometimes  broken  abruptly,  as  in 
•u,  _.: — ^  uf  Chili,  it  13  quite  sure  to  be  found  again,  if  the  miner  patiently  por- 
■    '■        '-         ^--    -■■  -  -■■-'■ -'■  ''- -  -----9  of  Chanareillo, 


..     e  general  direction. 

the  vein  was  found  to  be  thus  interrupted  by  a  belt  of  limestone;  but  by  sinking 
a  shaft  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  through  the  stone,  the  vein  was  atruck 
again.  Not  less  than  seven  of  these  belts  have  been  found  to  interrupt  the  same 
mineral  vein,  at  different  points,  and  yet  the  miners  have  failed  of  reaching  its 
final  termination.  The  fact  that  silver  is  generally  thus  deposited  while  gold  is 
not,  must  suggest  to  the  most  thoughtless  observer,  that  of  the  two,  silver  mines 
are  far  more  likely  to  be  permanently  profitable. 

"We  now  abridge  from  a  published  account  a  description  of  some  of 
the  other  prominent  mining  districts  of  Nevada,  as  they  were  early 
in  1865 : 

The  Esmeralda  District  is  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  south-east  of  Virginia 
City.  Many  good  mines  are  in  the  diatrict,  and  ten  miils  in  operation  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  orea.  A  large  amount  of  silver  bullion  is  weekly  shipped  from 
Aurora,  the  principal  town,  which  has  four  thousand  people,  and  two  daily 
papers. 

The  Reese  Eiver  District  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  east  of  Virginia 
City,  on  the  overland  stage  route.  Austin,  the  principal  town,  baa  Eve  thousand 
inhabitants.  Nine  mills  are  in  operation,  and  a  daily  newspaper  published.  The 
mines  of  this  region  extend  as  far  south  as  prospectors  nave  ever  ventured  to 
explore — some  two  hundred  miles.  Some  veins,  very  rich  on  the  surface,  have 
been  found  outside  of  the  aettlementa  in  various  directions,  but  aa  yet  they  have 
not  been  improved,  the  owners  being  poor  men,  and  the  country  being  too  wild 
for  capitalists,  to  venture  into,  while  perhaps  equally  good  opportunities  for  in- 
vestment are  to  be  found  in  more  civilized  localities.  These  ores  are  mostly 
ohlorids,  rodids  and  bromids,  while  in  the  Cometock  veins  the  principal  are  the 
black  and  grey  sulphurets. 

The  Humboldt  District  is  situated  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north-east 
of  Virginia  City,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Humboldt  river,  and  near  the  Old  Emi- 
grant road,  down  that  river.  The  mines  were  first  discovered  in  1860,  but  did 
not  attract  much  attention  until  a  year  or  two  afterward.     There  are  four  or  five 
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large  towns  in  this  region,  and  one  or  two  mills  in  operation.  Wood  is  very 
scarce,  and  for  tbis  reason  few  ateara  millB  have  heflo  ereoted.  A.  CMn;tl.  Bixlj-fii'H 
miles  in  length,  and  capable  of  carryinc;  water  8uS«ient  to  run  forty  or  fifty  water 
mills,  is  now  nearly  half  completed.  As  soon  »a  thiH  great  work  is  finished,  a 
namber  of  large  mills  nill  at  once  be  erected.  The  prinoipiil  mine  in  this  re^inn 
is  the  Sheba,  which  yields  large  quantities  of  very  rich  ore,  mueh  of  which  is 
sent  to  England  for  reduction.  This  is  the  oldest  and  best  developed  claim  in 
that  region,  but  there  are  doubtless  hundreds  equally  as  good,  were  they  iu  thnr- 
oiighly  opened.  An  excellent  weekly  paper  is  published  here,  at  Unionville,  anJ 
there  are  some  veri^  heavy  tunneling  enterprises  undertaken  for  the  devalopmeiit 
of  the  veins  found  in  certain  mountaina.  j'he  ores  of  this  district  are  different 
from  those  of  either  Esmeralda  or  Beese  river,  being  arKentiferous,  galena  and 
antimonial  ores.  Some  of  the  leads  of  this  region  are  very  rich  iu  gold,  but  in 
this  they  are  not  peculiar,  as  more  or  leas  gold  is  found  in  every  mininf!  district, 
and  iu  nearly  all  paying  veins.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Humboldt  mountains 
alone  doubtless  contain  precious  metala  sufficient  to  purchase  the  fee  simple  of 
all  the  rebel  (States,  with  the  Union  and  rebel  government  debt  both  thrown  in. 

In  this  direction  are  several  new  mining  districts.  The  most  promising  of 
these  are  Pine  Wood,  Mountain  Wells  and  Clan  Alpine.  Judging  from  assays 
obtained  from  rook  tftken  from  the  oroppings  of  some  of  these  veins,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  they  will  prove  immensely  valuable.  The  district  is  situated  between 
Humboldt  and  the  Reese  river  mines,  is  well  watered,  and  the  hills  are  clothed 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  nut  pine.  Clan  Alpine  is  quite  a  new  district,  there  be- 
ing but  a  dozen  or  two  of  miners  there,  but  it  contains  some  most  promising 
veins.  The  district  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  east  of  Virginia  City. 
Mountain  Wells  district,  some  eighty  miles  east  of  Virginia  City,  is  another 
promising,  though  but  little  developed,  mining  re^on.  Some  excellent  veins  have 
been  opened,  and  quite  a  village  is  springing  up  m  the  mines.  As  yet  they  have 
no  mills.  There  is  plenty  of  wood  and  water  in  the  district.  It  is  situated  on 
th  land  mail  route, 

!N  ion  in  the  world  can  surpass  Nevada  in  the  abundance  and  variety  of  her 

m  1  productions.     Almost  everywhere  in  the  State  iron  ore,  of  an  excellent 

q  1  t J  B  abundant,  much  of  it  so  pure  that  when  broken  it  presents  the  ap- 
p  of        t      n      iw  h       deposits  of  eon' have  lately  been  discovered, 

thbdb  fm  tt        tfet  thick.     It  burns  well,  and  will  doubtless 

pro      to  b       f    n  II     t   j     1  ty  when  the  workings  are  carried  to  a  proper 

d  pth  th  n  I  i  f  d  abundance  in  many  parts  of  the  Territory ; 
al      1    ge  f  m  h         e  of  which  is  exceedingly  pure.     None  of 

th  w    k  d       1       f       d  t  ain  silver  in  paying  quantities.     Large  and 

y  n  h  f      PP  f       d  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  but  no 

att     t    n       p    d  to  th  m  pt  th  y  contain  silver.     The  copper  ores  are  of 

a  kinds;  the  rich  black  ore  as  heavy  aa  lead;  the  blue  and  green  carbon- 

at  d  other  varieties;  also  some  veins  in  which  native  copper  is  visible  in  the 

k  b  ve  the  surface  of  the  ground,  running  in  fibers  through  the  vein  stone. 
I  P  vine  District,  about  eighteen  miles  north-west  of  Virginia  City,  and  near 
th  T  kee  river,  also  quite  near  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  are 
m  Y  plendid  veins  of  copper.  These  veins  often  show  beautiful  specimens  of 
pu  g  Id,  and  also  contain  a  considerable  per  cent,  of  silver.  The  ores  of  many 
f  th  veins  contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  gold  to  pay  for  shipping  and  work- 
ng  Id  it  easily  be  separated  from  the  copper.  There  are  in  the  State  numerous 
la  g  b  ds  of  plumbago.  None  of  these  are  claimed  or  worked,  though  some 
part  t  one  time  tried  to  manufacture  fire-proof  bricks  from  this  material,  but 
fire  1  y  of  good  qaalily  being  discovered,  the  plumbago  was  abandoned.  Some 
seventy  miles  east  of  Virginia  City,  in  the  deserts,  are  immense  fields  of  excel- 
lent salt,  much  of  it  being  equal  to  the  best  table  salt.  As  salt  is  much  used  by 
the  mills  in  the  various  processes  for  the  reduction  of  silver  ores,  hundreds  of 
tuns  of  this  salt  are  brought  to  Virginia  Uity,  being  hauled  on  wagons  or  packed 
on  the  backs  of  mules.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Humboldt  mines  is  a  whole  moun- 
tain of  brimstone,  and  in  the  same  vicinity  are   found   extensive  beds  of  pure 
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alum.  Carbonate  of  aoda  ia  found  everywhere  in  the  alkaline  deeerta  in  great 
quantities,  also  many  other  curious  mineral  productions. 

In  other  countries  rivers  generally  empty  into  seas,  the  ocean,  or  other  rivers, 
but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Nevada  rivers.  Nevada  rivers  start  off  and  run 
till  they  get  tired,  then  quit  and  go  into  the  ground.  Carson  river  rises  in  the 
IJierras,  runs  off  east,  and  disappears  in  what  is  known  as  Carson  Sink,  The 
Truckee  rises  in  the  Sieriaa,  runs  eastward,  and  sinks  in  Pyramid  Lake.  The 
Humboldt  comes  from  the  east,  and  disappears  at  Humboldt  !j ink  and  Walker 
River  sinks  in  Walker  Lake.  None  of  these  sinks  or  lakes  have  any  visible  out- 
let. What  becomes  of  the  waters  of  these  rivers  would  be  about  as  hard  to  say 
as  to  tell  where  a  candle  goes  to  when  it  goes  out 

An  old  miner  living  there,  used  to  swear  that  here  was  where  the  work  of  the 
creation  was  flniahel.  He  said  that  "  late  on  Saturday  evening  the  Almighty 
started  in  to  make  a  tremendous  great  river.  He  made  the  four  rivers  now  ia 
Washoe  as  the  four  branches  thereof,  and  was  leading  them  along,  intending  to 
bring  them  together  in  one  mighty  river,  which  was  to  empty  into  the  ocean;  but 
of  A  sudden,  before  He  got  the  branches  together,  night  came  on,  and  the  Lord 
just  stuck  Uie  ends  into  the  ground  and  quit,  and  they  have  stayed  so  ever  since." 

We  conclude  this  article  with  an  extract  from  a  valuable  and  in- 
structive paper  in  Gazley'a  Pacific  Monthly  for  March,  1865,  upon  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  of  California  and  Nevada : 

When  the  first  "  fever "  broke  out  in  California,  placer-digging  was  the  haven 
where  all  were  bound,  and  here,  with  a  pan  or  rocker  as  the  only  "  machinery," 
millions  per  month  of  the  precious  treasure  were  gathered.  No  one  dreamed  of 
descending  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  shaft  or  tnnnel ;  no  one  imagined  that 
gold  must  have  a  matrix,  or  be  imbedded  in  rock,  or  could  be  traced  in  the  quarts, 
in  which  it  was  afterward  discovered  to  have  come  from. 

As  the  placer-digging  gradually  gave  out,  adventurous  spirits  began  to  inquire 
for  "  a  cause  "  and  "  a  wherefore,"  and  on  finding  on  the  mountain-sides  bowlders 
containing  streaks  of  gold,  an  immediate  conclusion  was  formed  that  the  yellow 
beauty  must  have  a  mother,  and  that  quarta  must  be  the  womb.  Happy  thought! 
Quarti-mining  superseded  the  piacerJigging,  and  in  every  part  of  the  State  anew 
era  dawned.  Quartz  became  king.  The  mighty  attractions  of  the  plaoer^igging 
a  short  while  ago  were  forgotten.  And  here,  parenthetically,  I  would  observe, 
tiiat  though  placer.mining  baa  lost  interest  to  a  great  extent,  there  are  many  who 
sii!  agree  with  me  in  saying,  that  these  diggings  are  yet  valuable,  and  that  the 
sre  has  only  to  be  looked  for,  and  it  may  be  found  in  large  quantities  and  as  rich 
18  any  before  worked. 

Gold  quarts  was  the  only  one  known  at  this  time,  and  in  some  sections  was 
foand  estremely  rich.  The  Allison  Ranch,  in  Grass  Valley,  California,  for  in- 
itainoe,  has  ledges  which  might,  perhaps,  be  classed  with  any  mine  in  the  world 
for  richness.  Indeed,  ledges  have  been  found  all  over  the  State,  which  have 
yielded  to  the  fortunate  possessors  gigantic  fortunes. 

This  excitement  had  its  day,  and  new  fields  promising  greater  results  were 
sought  Miners,  as  a  class,  especially  those  of  California,  are  impatient  and  too 
e^er.  They  wander,  explore,  and  run  from  one  place  to  another.  Kern  River 
had  its  attractions,  and  off  they  went  helter-skelter.  Gold  River  and  Praier  River 
carried  them  off  by  thousands,  to  the  old  tune  of  follow  your  leader,  and  come 
back  bootless.  Broken  in  health  and  penniless,  back  they  came  to  placer-digging, 
where  many  made  their  "  piles  "  out  of  tiie  very  claims  that  they  had,  a  iittFe 
while  before,  given  up  as  worthless. 

And  now  broke  out  the  Washoe  8iJve^mintng  mania,  and  the  same  results  fol- 
lowed as  at  first  Many  returned  to  placer-difffiing,  in  California,  again  tired  and 
weary^  of  life  and  everything  under  the  sun.  But  Washoe  had  a  glorious  destiny 
awaiting  her.  She  burst  witJi  &  blaze  of  glory  upon  the  world;  mines  richer 
than  the  famous  mines  of  Peru  were  found,  and  the  now  State  of  Nevada,  the 
youngest  of  the  sisterhood  of  States,  has  taken  her  rank  as  the  first  silver-mining 
region  in  the  world. 
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Virginia  City  now  rears  Iiei-  lofty  chimneys  hijjh  to  the  clouds,  from  mills  that 
are  daily  turning  her  very  fuundations  into  bricks  of  silver  nnd  gold,  under  the 
protection  of  Mount  Davidson,  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Few 
cities  of  the  Pacific  States  rank  higher,  either  for  the  production  of  wealth  oi' 
moral  advancement,  than  she  does  at  the  present  moment  And  hor  destiny  is 
onward  I  upward  I 

To  attempt  U>  give  the  amount  taken  from  the  soil  of  Nevada  would  be  an  utter 
impoBsibility,  as  most  of  it  is  taken  to  other  places  by  private  hands,  and  never 
reaches  the  Mint — from  which  we  receive  the  data  to  make  up  our  oaloulationa 
The  coinage  can  give  us  no  information,  as  most  of  the  precious  bricks  of  silver 
and  gold  leave  San  Francisco  for  India,  China,  Peru,  England,  France,  and,  I  may 
Bay,  every  portion  of  the  globe,  without  being  counted  as  the  production  of  Ne- 

Now,  let  us  see  what  effect  the  wealth  of  California  and  Washoe  will  have  on 
the  monetary  world.  Financial  calculations  have,  of  late  years,  taken  ranjje  and 
scope  beyond  the  experience  of  former  times.  As  commerce  extends,  as  industry 
becomes  more  general,  as  the  amount  of  wealth  increases,  and  as  the  nationd 
debt  becomes  larger  and  more  burdensome,  the  management  of  the  currency  is  a 
serious  question.  The  extraordinary  production  of  gold,  within  the  last  fewySars, 
and  the  probable  great  increase  of  silver  in  the  future,  have  set  the  financiers  of 
the  world  to  work  to  devise  a  method  to  govern  and  direct  the  change. 

To  find  out  what  changes  may  be  expected  in  the  future,  we  must  look  back  at 
those  which  have  taken  place  in  the  iwst.  We  must  oowpare  our  present  stock 
of  the  precious  metals  with  that  which  existed  at  previous  epochs,  and  we  must 
compare  the  present  increase  with  that  of  previous  ages. 

The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  possession  of  civilized  nations,  in 
the  year  1500,  is  estimated  at  ^50,000,000. 

The  mines  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  produced  an  immense  amount  of  silver 
during  the  century  following,  bringing  up  the  amount  stated  to  $750,000,000,  In 
1700,  the  sum  in  Burqpe — making  all  allowances  for  wear  and  shipments  U>  India 
—bad  risen  to  $1,500,000,000,  The  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  America 
during  the  eighteenth  century  is  estimated  at  $350,000,000.  There  was,  however, 
at  the  same  time,  a  great  export  of  silver  to  India,  a  considerable  wear,  amount- 
ing to  twenty  per  cent— iti  a  century — and  a  great  consumption  of  the  precious 
metals  in  ornaments  and  table  ware.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  whole  known  amount  of  coin  in  the  world  was  estimated  at  $1,000,000, 
000,  From  1800  till  1820,  the  annua!  production  of  the  world  was  about  $25,000, 
000,  and  from  1820  to  1848,  about  $40,000,000, 

With  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of  California,  began  a  production 
large  beyond  all  previous  example,  and  almost  beyond  the  conception  of  former 

California  and  Australia  each  produced  $50,000,000  annually  for  some  years 
and  Russia  produced  $20,000,000. 

The  present  total  production  of  the  world  may  safely  be  put  down  at  $120,000, 
000  per  annum,  and  the  present  total  stock  of  coin  in  existence  at  $4,000,000,000, 
The  average  annual  export  of  silver  to  India  and  China  amounts  to  about  $50,000, 
000.  In  1857  it  came  up  to  $96,000,000,  while  in  I8fi4  it  may  safely  be  put  down 
at  $120,000,000.  Once  exported,  very  little  is  ever  returned  to  the  circulation  of 
Europe  or  America,  While  the  precious  metals  were  increasing  in  quantity,  civii- 
ization  was  extending  with  great  rapidity ;  and  thus  we  see  veriSed  one  of  nature's 
great  laws,  that  as  earth's  products  develop  an  increase,  so  does  civilization  and 
enlight«nnient  extend.  Thus  it  is  that  precious  metals  have  fallen  to  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  value  which  they  possessed  at  the  discovery  of  America. 

The  most  important  gold  region  of  the  United  States — and  perhaps  of  the 
world — is  California;  and  the  richest  silver  region  in  the  world  is  Nevada.  The 
development  of  both  has  added  untold  millions  to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  and 
1865  will,  no  doobt,  add  more  millions  than  could  be  imagined  by  the  most  ex- 
perienced calculator  or  political  economist  in  Europe. 

Gold  and  silver  mines  of  great  richness  are  found  in  the  range  or  ranges  from 
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the  city  of  Mesioo,  througU  the  Gila,  Waahoe,  Oregon,  Fraser  River,  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean;  and  as  tbej  are  more  explored  and  openea  up,  the  northern  portion  will 
prove  as  rich  aa  the  southern,  which  astonished  the  world  at  former  periods. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  minea  of  California  and  Washoe,  all  the  rcaonrces 
of  modem  science  have  been  taxed  to  find  out  the  best  way  of  workinft  cheaply 
and  thoroughly,  the  ores  of  the  different  ranges  and  formations.  All  the  PaciBc 
States  abound  in  the  precious  metals  held  in  quartz  rock.  The  gold  or  silvei-- 
bearing  quartz'  runs  in  veins  through  an  entirely  different  rock,  which  forms  walls 
on  both  sides  as  the  vein  is  worked.  When  a  vein,  or  what  is  called  a  ledge,  is 
discovered,  the  discoverer  becomes  the  possessor  of  so  many  feet,  on  nhidh  he  can 
claim  all  its  dips,  spurs,  angles,  and  as  many  feet  on  each  side  as  the  mining  laws 
allow.  He  must  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  hold  good  his  claim,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  laws  of  tiie  district  in  which  his  claim  is  located.  The  recorder 
goes  on  the  ground,  and  if  all  is  correct,  he  issues  his  certificate  (miners'  laws  are 
alw^s  respected  in  California  and  Nevada).  The  mines  of  Nevada  have  but  re- 
cently attracted  the  attention  of  the  oapitalists  of  the  world  by  their  known  rich- 
ness, extent,  and  capability  of  being  worked.  The  western  range,  on  which  the 
&med  Comstock  is  located,  has  many  other  ledgeii  equally  rich  on  the  same  range 
of  hills  (for  Virginia  has  hundreds  of  ledges  situated  on  Mount  Davidson  and 
Ophir  Hills),  all  of  which  have  become  famous  to  the  world ;  and  the  eastern 
range  or  Reese  River,  with  its  ledges,,  richer  than  even  the  Comstock  range,  has 
proved  to  be  full  of  mines,  so  rich,  so  estensivu,  that  in  a  few  years  these  mines 
will  occupy,  in  the  eye  of  the  capitalist,  a  moat  important  spot  in  which  to  invest 
his  surplus  capital. 

The  extraordinary  developments  of  mineral  deposits  in  the  countries  within 
the  confines  and  limits  of  the  ancient  Alta  California,  form  one  of  the  f;randest 
epochs  in  the  anna's  of  our  race.  These  discoveries  of  the  precious  metals  have 
not  all  been  of  recent  date.  In  17l)0  tha  rich  mines  of  North  Sinaloa  were 
opened;  in  1730  the  Planchaa  de  Plata  of  Arizona,  or  masses  of  native  silvir. 
were  found.  Then  we  had  in  1770  the  great  placers  of  Cleaaquilla,  to  the  north 
of  Hermoailla,  where  the  immense  chispa  of  seventy  pounds  was  found,  and  sent 
to  the  cabinet  of  the  King  of  Spuin,  and  several  millions  were  picked  up  in  ic^ 
vicinity  in  a  few  years.  After  this  cume  the  discoveries  farther  north,  on  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  tlila  from  the  south,  and  also  the  headwaters  of  the 
Sonora  River,  and  those  of  the  Opasura  and  Yaqui,  which  interlock  with  the  tri- 
butaries of  the  Qila  in  the  country  of  the  Opatas,  Terahumaraa,  Tanos,  and 
Apaches,  and  which,  by  spasmodic  starts,  yielded  large  quantities  of  gold.  This 
section  of  the  present  Arizona,  and  as  far  up  north  as  the  Navajoa,  and  east  to 
the  Gamanche  range,  is  known  in  Mexico  as  the  Apacharia,  of  which  the  most 
apparently  fabulous  stories  have  been  told,  from  17T0  to  1864,  concerning  the  ex- 
istence of  immense  mines  and  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  quicksilver, 
both  in  veins  and  pure  metal,  but  which  are  every  day  provingthe  truth  of  the 
accounts  of  the  old  missionaries  and  Gamhusinos, 

Afler  1800,  till  1846,  discuveriea  were  made  in  many  places  ever^  few  years, 
near  all  the  old  mission  settlements  of  Sonora.  In  1825  Captain  Patie  mentions 
that  rich  gold  placers  were  worked  near  Bacuachi,  not  far  south  of  Tucson,  and 
the  price  of  gold  was  only  eleven  and  twelve  dollars  to  the  ounce.  The  account 
of  Captain  Patie,  who  died  at  8an  Diego,  in  IS29,  is  the  first  printed  one  we  have 
of  any  American,  or  even  other  parties,  who  came  by  land  to  California  through 
Sonora  or  New  Mexico.  He  mentions  several  other  places  in  the  Bacuachi,  or 
River  San  Pedro  country,  where  gold  was  produced  in  abundance  when  the 
Apaches  were  out  of  the  way.  Again,  from  1838  to  1846,  the  go!d  placers  of 
San  Fernando,  near  Los  Angeles,  are  of  public  notoriety  as  yielding  very  hand- 

From  1848  to  1864  the  discoveries  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  have  been  con- 
stant and  of  every-day  notoriefy.  The  prospecters  have  ranged  from  the  Gila, 
north  to  the  Russian  possessions,  and  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  interlocking 
branches  of  the  Columbia,  Missouri,  Colorado,  and  Kio  Grande  del  Norte.  It  has 
been  of  daily  record  fur  the  last  Gfteen  years  that  all  this  immense  extent  of  coun- 
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try,  gives  to  the  world  the  knowledge  of  eahaustiees  millionB  of  treasure,  awaiting 
hut  the  hand  of  labor  to  throw  it  into  the  channel  of  commerce,  and  the  road  to 
population  and  power. 

Fot_a  single  precious  metal  or  valuable  mineral  of  trade  or  science  hut  what  is 
found  in  abundant  out-crops,  or  washings,  in  all  these  States  and  Territories.  A 
very  sineular  and  unlooked-for  exhibition  hag  beea  going  on  for  the  last  few  years. 
The  esplorera  of  Sonora,  California  and  Nevaiia  have  been  out  on  prospecting  ex- 
peditions in  the  deserts,  mountains,  and  ranges  on  the  Pacific,  while  those  of  Pike's 
Peak  and  the  Rockj_  MountMns,  from  the  east,  haye  been  gradually  eatending  their 
lines  and  distances  till  they  now  meet  the  mining  parties  from  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Nevada,  in  Cariboo,  Idaho,  and  Utah.  This  magnificent  mineral  empire  is 
the  most  wealthy  and  extended  known  to  the  world,  ft  has  an  advaatage  superior 
to  all  other  mineral  fields,  in  being  in  the  vicinity  of  sea  navigation,  and  has  a 
climate  of  unsurpaaaed  salubrity.  While  in  the  neighborhood  of  most  of  our 
mineral  deposits  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  inviting  the  husbandman  to  a  rich 
return  for  his  labor,  and  boundless  pastures  to  the  herdsman;  and,  it  may  he 
added,  that  within  our  metalliferous  ranges,  valleys  exist  of  the  moat  picturesque 
and  beautiful  character;  views  equaled  by  no  country  in  Europe,  will  invite  the 
pleasure-seeker  to  travel  for  health,  recreation,  or  pleasure ;  and  a  few  years  will 
see  the  aristocracy  of  Europe  thronging  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  as  they  now  do 
the  Continent.  The  borders  of  Lake  Tehoe  or  Bigler  will  be  as  famous  ae  the 
Lake  of  Como,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  will  be  olimbed  by  tourists  as  are  the  Alps 
of  Switzerland.  The  Falls  of  Yo  Semite  will  be  a  greater  wonder  than  the  Falls 
of  Niagara,  and  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  will  be  dotted  with 
princely  palaces. 
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Oregon  is  one  of  the  Pacific  states, 
tlie  Spanish  word  for  wild  maijoi 


The  name,  Oregon,  is  from  Oregano, 
md  it  is  from  this  word,  or  some  other 
similar,  that  its  name  is  supposed  to 
have  arisen.  "But  little  was  known 
of  even  its  coast  up  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century.  Immediately 
after  the  last  t-ojage  of  the  renowned 
navigator,  Oapt.  Cook,  the  immense 
quantities  of  sea-otter,  beaver  and 
other  valuable  fura  to  be  obtained  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  America,  and 
the  enormous  prices  which  they  would 
bring  in  China,  was  communicated  to 
civilized  nations,  and  creafed  as  much 
excitement  as  the  discovery  of  a  new 
gold  region.  Multitudes  of  people 
rushed  at  once  into  this  lucrative 
traffic:  so  that  in  the  year  1792,  it  is 
said  that  there  were  twenty -one  vessels 
under  different  flags,  but  principally 
jinrro— JiJj  vaiat  i>raprH^i  fl.v  Kith  mj  own  American,  plying  along  the  coast  of 
Oregon,  and  trading  with  the  natives. 
On  the  7th  of  May,  1792,  Capt.  Robert  Gray,  of  the  ship  Colvmbia.,  of  Bos- 
ton, discovered  and  entered  the  river,  which  he  named  from  his  vesaet.  He 
was,  in  reality,  the  first  person  who  established  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
this  great  river,  and  this  gave  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  the  country 
drained  by  its  waters  by  the  virtue  of  discovery.  In  1804— '5,  Lewis  and 
Clark  explored  the  country,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  that  of  the 
Columbia.  This  exploration  of  the  Columbia,  the  first  ever  made,  consti- 
tuted another  ground  of  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  country. 

In  1808,  the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  through  their  agent,  Mr.  Henry, 
established  a  trading-post  on  Lewis  River,  a  branch  of  the  Columbia,  which 
was  the  first  establishment  of  civilized  people  in  this  section  of  country. 
An  attempt  was  made  that  year,  by  Capt.  Smith,  of  the  Albatross,  of  Bos- 
ton, to  found  a  trading-post  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Columbia,  forty  miles 
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from  its  mouth.     It  was  abandoned  the  same  season,  and  that  of  Mr.  Henrj 
in  1810. 

In  the  year  1810,  John  Jaooh  Aator,  a  German  merchant  of  New  Tork,  who  had 
aecumulated  an  immenBe  fortune  hy  commerce  in  the  Pacific  and  China,  formed 
the  Pacific  Fur  Company.  His  first  objects  were  to  concentrate  in  the  company, 
the  fur  trade  in  the  unsettled  parts  of  America,  and  also  the  supply  of  merEhan- 
dise  for  the  Raaaian  far-trading  establiahments  in  the  North  Pacific.     For  these 

?uri>03es,  posts  were  established  on  the  Missouri,  and  the  Columbia,  and  ricinity. 
hese  posts  were  to  be  supplied  with  the  merchandise  required  for  trading  byshipa 
from  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  across  the  country  by  wajr  of  the  Miaaouri.  A  factory 
or  depot  was  to  be  founded  on  the  Pacific,  for  receiving  this  merchandise,  and  dis- 
tributing it  to  the  different  posts,  and  for  reeeivina  in  turn  furs  from  them,  which 
were  to  he  sent  hy  ships  from  thence  to  Canton.  Vessels  were  also  to  be  sent  from 
the  United  States  to  the  factory  with  merchandise,  to  be  traded  for  furs,  wJiicIi 
would  then  be  aent  to  Canton,  and  there  exchanged  for  teas,  silks,  etc.,  t«  be  ir 
tarn  distributed  in  Europe  and  America. 

This  stupendous  enterprise  at  the  time  appeared  praetioahle.  The  only  partj 
from  whom  any  riv^ry  could  be  expected,  was  the  British  North-west  Companj, 
and  their  means  were  far  inferior  to  those  of  Astor.  Prom  motivas  of  policy,  he 
ofl'ered  them  one  third  interest,  which  they  declined,  secretly  intending  to  forestail 
him.  Having  matured  hia  scheme,  Mr.  Astor  engaged  partners,  clerks,  and  voya- 
geurs,  the  majority  of  whom  were  Scotchmen  and  Canadians,  previously  in  the 
service  of  the  North-west  Company.  Wilson  P.  Hunt,  of  New  Jersey,  waa  ohosen 
the  chief  agent  of  tie  operations  in  western  America. 

In  September,  1810,  the  ship  Tmquin,  Capt  Thorn,  left  New  Tork  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  with  four  of  the  partners,  M'Kay,  M'Dougal,  and  David  and 
Robert  Stuart,  all  British  subjects,  with  clerks,  vogageurs,  and  mechanics.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1811,  the  second  detachment,  with  Hunt,  M'Clellan,  M'Kenzie,  and  Crooks, 
also  left  New  York  t«  go  overland  by  the  Miaaouri  to  the  same  point,  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1811,  the  ship  Beaver,  Capt  Bowles,  with  several  clerks  and  attaches,  left  New 
York  for  the  North  Paoifio.  Prior  to  these,  in  1809,  Mr.  Astor  had  dispatched  the 
EnlerpHse,  Capt  Bbberta,  to  make  observations  at  the  Russian  settlements,  and  to 
prepare  the  way  for  aettlements  in  Oregon.  He  also,  in  1811,  sent  an  agent  to  St. 
Petersburg,  who  obtained  from  the  Russian  American  FnrCompany,  the  monopoly 
of  supplying  their  poets  in  the  North  Pacific  with  merchandise,  and  receiving  furs 

In  Mar^,  1811,  the  Timquia  arrived  at  the  Columbia,  and  aoon  after  they  com- 
menced erecting  on  the  south  hank,  a  few  miles  inland,  their  factory  or  depot 
building;  this  place  they  named  Astoria.  In  June,  the  Tonkin,  with  M'Kay 
sailed  north  to  make  arrangements  for  trading  with  the  Ruaaians.  In  July,  the 
Astorians  were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  party  of  the  North-west  Compa 
ny  under  Mr.  Thompaon,  who  had  come  overland  from  Canada,  to  forestall  then, 
in  the  oooupation  of^the  mouth  of  the  Columbia ;  but  had  been  delayed  too  latt 
for  this  purpose,  in  seeking  a  passage  through  the  Rock^  Mountains,  and  had  beei 
obliged  to  winter  there.  Mr.  Thompson  was  accompanied  on  his  return  by  David 
Stuart,  who  founded  the  trading  post  called  Okonogan. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  nest  year  (1812),  the  detachment  of  Hunt  came  into 
Astoria,  in  parties,  and  in  a  wretched  condition.  They  had  been  over  a^  year  in 
coming  from  St  Louis ;  had  undergone  estreme  suffering  from  hunger,  thirst,  and 
cold,  in  their  wanderings  that  winter,  through  the  dreary  wilderness  of  snow-clad 
mountains,  from  which,  and  other  causes,  numbers  of  them  perished.  In  May, 
1<12  the  Beaver,  bringing  the  third  detachment,  under  Mr.  Clark,  arrived  in  As- 
toria They  brought  a  letter  which  had  been  left  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  hj_  Capt. 
Kbberts,  of  the  Enterprise,  containing  the  sad  intoJligence  that  the  Tonquin  and 
her  crew  had  been  destroyed  by  the  savages,  near  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  the  June 

In  August,  Mr.  Hunt,  leaving  Astoria  in  the  charge  of  M'Dougal,  embarked  in 
the  Beaver  tfl  trade  with  the  Russian  posts,  which  was  to  have  been  done  by  the 
Tonquin.  He  waa  succeasfal,  and  efieoted  a  highly  adviintageous  arrangement  at 
Sitka,  with  Barano^  governor  of  Russian  America;  took  in  a  rich  cargo  of  furs. 
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and  dispatched  the  Teasel  to  Canton,  via  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he,  in  per- 
son, remained,  and  in  1S14,  be  returned  to  Astoria  in  the  Peddler,  which  he  had 
chartered,  and  found  that  Astoria  was  in  the  hands  of  the  North-west  Company. 

When  Hunt  left  in  the  Beaver,  a  part?  was  dispatched,  which  established  a 
trading  post  on  the  ^okan.  Messrs.  Crooks,  M'Cellan,  and  Bobert  Stuart  about 
this  time,  set  out  and  crossed  overland  to  New  York,  with  an  account  of  what  had 
been  done.  The  trade  was  in  the  meantime  very  prosperous,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  furs  had  been  collected  at  Astoria. 

In  January,  1813,  the  Astorians  learned  from  a  trading  vessel  that  a  war  hiid 
broken  out  with  England.  A  short  time  after,  M'Tavish  and  Laroque,  partners 
of  lie  North-west  Company,  arrived  at  Astoria;  M'Dougal  and  M'Kenzie  (both 
Scotchmen)  were  the  only  partners  there,  and  they  unwisely  agreed  to  dissolve  the 
company  in  July.  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Ciark,  at  the  Okonogan  and  Spoknn  posts, 
both  of  which  are  wiUiin  the  limits  of  Washington  Territory,  opposed  tJiis ;  but 
it  was  finally  agreed  that  if  assistance  did  not  soon  arrive  from  tie  United  States, 
they  would  abandon  the  enterprise. 

M'Tavish  and  his  followers,  of  the  North-west  Company,  again  visited  Astoria, 
where  they  espeot«d  to  meet  the  Isaac  Todd,  an  armed  ship  from  London,  whicli 
had  orders  'to  take  and  destroy  everything  American  on  the  north-west  coast.' 
Notwithstanding,  they  were  hospitably  received,  and  held  private  conferences  with 
M'Dougal  and  M'Kensie,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  they  sold  out  the  establish- 
ment,  lurs,  etc.,  of  the  Pacific  Company  in  the  country,  to  the  North-west  Compa- 
ny, for  about  $58,004.  That  company  were  thus  enabled  to  establish  themselves 
in  the  country. 

Thus  ended  the  Astoria  enterprise.  Had  the  directing  partners  on  the  Colum- 
bia been  Americans  instead  of  foreigners,  it  is  believed  that  they  would,  notwith- 
standing the  war,  have  withstood  ail  their  difBcultiea,  The  sale  was  considered 
disgraceful,  and  the  conduct  of  M'Dougal  and  M'Kenzie  in  that  sale  and  subse- 
quently, were  such  as  to  authoriie  suspicions  against  their  motives ;  yet  they 
could  not  have  been  expected  to  engage  in  hostilities  against  their  countrymen  and 
old  friends. 

The  name  of  Astoria  was  changed  by  the  British  to  that  of  Port  George,  From 
1813  to  1823,  few,  if  any,  American  citizens  entered  the  countries  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountwns.  Nearly  all  the  trade  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri, 
was  carried  on  by  the  Old  North  American  Fur  Company,  of  which  Astor  was  the 
head;  and  by  the  Columbian  Pur  Company,  formed  m  1822,  composed  mainly  of 
persons  who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  North-west  Company,  and  were  dissaty 
isfied  with  it  The  Columbia  Company  established  posts  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and  the  Yellow  Stone,  which  were  transferred,  in 
1826,  to  the  North  American  Company,  on  the  Junction  of  the  two  bodies.  About 
this  time,  the  overland  trade  with  Santa  Fe  commenced,  caravans  passing  regular- 
ly every  summer  between  St  Louis  alnd  that  place.  In  1824,  Ashley,  of  St  Louie, 
re-established  commercial  ooromunicatJons  with  the  country  west  of  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  and  built  a  trading  post  on  Ashley's  Lake,  in  Utah. 

These  aotive  proceedings  of  the  Missouri  fur  traders,  stimulated  the  North 
American  Fur  Company  to  send  their  agents  and  attaches  beyond  the  Eocky 
Mountains,  although  they  built  no  posts.  In  1827,  Mr.  Pilcher,  o?  Missouri,  went 
through  the  Sooth  Pass  with  forty-five  men,  and  wintered  on  the  head-vraters  of 
the  Colorado,  in  what  is  now  the  north-east  part  of  Utah.  The  nest  year  he  pro- 
ceeded northwardly,  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  near  latitude  47 
deg.  There  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1829,  when  he  descended  Clark  Eiver 
to  Port  Colville,  then  recently  established  at  the  falls,  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, which  had  a  few  years  previous  absorbed  and  unil«d  the  interests  of  the 
North-west  Company.  He  returned  to  the  United  States,  through  the  long  and 
circuitous  far  northward  route  of  the  Upper  Columbia,  the  Athabasca,  the  Assina- 
boin,  Eed  Eiver,  and  the  Upper  Missouri.  But  little  was  known  of  the  countrjes 
through  which  Pilcher  traversed,  previous  to  the  publication  of  his  concise  narra- 
tive. The  aecount  of  the  rambles  of  J.  0.  Pattie,  a  Missouri  fur  trader,  through 
New  Meiico,  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  and  California,  threw  some  light  on  the  geogra- 
phy of  those  countries.    In  1832,  Capt  Bonneville,  U.S.A.,  wUle  on  a  furlough, 
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About  the  BEiiae  time,  Captain  Wjeth,  of  Massacliusetts,  attempted  to  establish 
oommeroial  relations  with  the  countriea  on  the  Columbia,  to  Trhich  the  name  of 
Oregon  then  began  to  be  uniTersally  applied.  His  plan  was  like  that  of  Astor, 
with  the  additional  aeheme  of  transporting  the  salmon  of  the  Oregon  rivers  to  the 
United  Slates.  He  made  two  overland  expeditions  \o  Oregon,  established  Fort 
Hall  ae  a  trading  post,  and  another  mainlj^  for  fishing  purposes,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Willamette.  This  scheme  iailed,  owing  to  the  rivalry  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  who  founded  the  counter  establishment  of  Fort  Boise,  where,  offering 
coods  to  the  Indians  at  lower  prices  than  Wyeth  could  afford,  compelled  him  to 
desist,  and  he  sold  oat  his  interests  to  them.  Meanwhile,  a  brig  he  had  dispatched 
from  Boston,  arrived  in  the  Columbia,  and  returned  with  a  cargo  of  salted  salmon, 
but  the  results  not  being  auspicious,  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

The  American  traders  being  excluded  by  these,  and  other  means  from  Oregon, 
mainly  confined  themselves  to  the  regions  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Colorado  and 
the  Utah  Lake,  where  they  formed  one  or  two  small  establishments,  and  sometimes 
extended  their  rambles  as  far  west  as  San  Francisco  and  Monterey,  The  number 
of  American  hunters  and  trappers  thus  employed  west  of  the  Itocby  Mountains, 
seldom  exceeded  two  hundred;  where,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  they 
roved  through  the  wilds  in  search  of  furs  which  they  conveyed  to  their  places  of 
rendezvous  in  the  mountain  valleys,  and  bartered  with  them  to  the  Missouri 
tradera 

Abont  the  time  of  WyetJi'a  expeditions,  were  the  earliest  emigrations  to  Oregon 
of  settlers  from  the  United  States.  The  first  of  these  was  founded  in  1834,  in  the 
Willamette  Valley,  by  a  body  of  Methodists  who  went  round  by  sea  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Eev.  Messrs,  Lee  and  Shepherd.  In  that  valley  a  few  retired  ser- 
vants of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  then  residing,  and  engaged  in  herding 
cattle.  The  Congregation alists  or  Presbyterians  planted  colonies  two  or  three 
venrs  after, in  the  Walla-walla  and  Spokan  countries,  with  Messrs.  Farker, Spauid- 
inir,  Gray,  Walker,  Eels,  Smith,  and  Whitrnan  as  miBsionaries. 

I  n  all  of  these  places  mission  schools  were  established  for  the  instruction  of  the 
natives,  and  in  1839,  a  printing  press  waa  started  at  Wallarwalla  (now  in  Washington 
Territory),  where  were  printed  the  first  sheets  ever  atraek  off,  on  the  Pacific  side 
of  the  mountains,  north  of  Mexico.  On  it  books  were  printed  from  types  set  by 
native  compositors.  The  Roman  Catholics  from  Missouri,  soon  after  founded  sta- 
tions on  Clark  Kiver. 

About  the  year  1837,  the  American  people  began  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
subject  of  the  claims  of  the  United  States  to  Oregon,  and  societies  were  formed 
for  emigration.  From  them  and  other  sources,  petitions  were  presented  to  con- 
gress, t«  either  make  a  definite  arrangement  with  Cireat  Britain,  the  other  claim- 
ant, or  take  immediate  possession  of  the  country.  In  each  year,  from  1838  to 
1843,  small  parties  emigrated  overland  from  Missouri  to  Oregon,  suffering  much 
hardship  on  the  route.  At  the  close  of  1842,  the  American  citizens  there  num- 
bered about  fonr  hundred.  Kelying  upon  the  promise  of  protection  held  out  by 
the  passage  of  the  biH  in  February,  1843,  by  the  U,  S.  senate  for  the  immediate 
occupation  of  Oregon,  about  one  thousand  emigrants,  men,  women,  and  children, 
asaembled  at  Westport,  on  the  Missouri  frontier,  in  the  succeeding  June,  and  fol- 
lowed the  route  up  the  Platte,  and  through  the  South  Pass,  surveyed  the  previous 
year  by  Fremont;  thence  by  Fort  Hall  to  the  Willamette  Valley,  where  they 
arrived  in  October,  after  a  laborious  and  fetiguing  journey  of  more  lihan  two  thous- 
and miles.  Others  soon  followed,  and  before  the  close  of  the  next  year,  over  3,000 
American  citizens  were  in  Oregon. 

By  the  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  Florida,  in  1819,  the  boundary  between  the 
Spanish  possessions  and  the  United  States  was  fixed"  on  the  N.W.,  at  lat  42  degs., 
the  present  northern  line  of  Utah  and  California;  by  this  the  United  States  suc- 
ceeded to  such  title  to  Oregon  as  Spain  may  have  derived  by  the  right  of  discovery 
through  its  early  navigators.  In  June,  of  1846,  all  the  diffioolties  in  relation  to 
Oregon,  which  at  one  time  threatened  war,  were  settled  by  treaty  between  the  two 
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niitions.  In  1841,  the  coast  of  Oreson  was  visited  by  the  ships  of  the  United 
8tate8  Biploring  EipeJition,  under  Lieut.  Chariea  Wilkes,  At  that  time,  Willtea 
estimated  the  population  to  be:  of  Indiana,  19,199;  Canadiana  and  half-breeds, 
650 ;  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  150.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  then 
had  twenty-five  forts  and  trading  stations  in  Oregon." 

Oregon  was  organized  aa  a  territory  in  1848,  and  included  in  its  bounda- 
ries the  present  Territory  of  Washington — an  immense  area  of  about 
250,000  Equate  miles,  with  an  average  width  east  and  west  of  540,  and  north 
and  south  of  470  miles.  A  state  constitution  was  adopted  in  convention, 
Sept.  18, 1857,  and  ratified  by  the  people  on  the  9th  of  November  followins;. 
At  the  same  time  the  question  of  admitting  slaves  and  free  negroes  into  the 
stata  was  submitted  to  the  people.  The  vote  on  these  questions  was :  for 
slavery,  2,645  ;  against  slavery,  7,727  ;  majority  against,  5,082;  for  free  ne- 
groes, 1,081;  against  free  negroes,  8,640;  majority  against,  7,559.  The 
constitution  prohibited  negroes.  Chinamen,  and  mulattoes  from  voting;  and 
persons  concerned  in  duehng  ineligible  to  ofEcea  of  trust  and  profit.  On  the 
14th  of  Feb.,  1859,  Oregon  was  admitted  by  congress  as  a  state,  and  with 
greatly  contracted  boundaries.  Its  extreme  extent  in  latitude  is  from  42° 
to  46°  12'  N.,  in  longitude  from  116°  45'  to  124°  30'  W.  from  Greenwich. 
It  has  an  average  length,  east  and  west,  of  about  350,  and  width,  north  and 
■.outh,  of  260  miles  giving  an  area  of  about  90,000  square  miles.  The  aet 
^f  admission  gives  two  sections  of  land  in  every  township  for  the  use  of 
schools,  grants  72  sections  for  a  state  university,  and  five  per  cent,  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lauds  for  public  roads  and  internal 
improvements  within  the  state. 

Oregon  is  bounded,  north  by  Washington  Territory,  east  by  Idaho  Terri- 
tory, south  by  California  and  Nevada,  and  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is 
divided  into  three  section.  The  first,  or  western  section  is  that  between  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains.  This  range  runs  parallel 
with  the  sea  coast  the  whole  length  of  the  sUte,  and  is  continued  through  Cali- 
iornia,  under  the  name  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  seeond,  or  middle  section, 
is  that  between  the  Cascade  and  Blue  Mountains:  it  comprises  nearly  half 
the  state;  the  surface  is  about  1,000  feet  above  the  western  section.  It  is 
generally  a  high  rolling  prairie  country,  destitute  of  timber,  and  but  a  small 
part  of  it  adapted  to  farming.  The  third,  or  eastern  section,  lies  south  and 
east  of  the  Blue  Mountains:  it  is  mostly  a  rocky  and  barren  waste.  The 
Columbia  is  the  great  river  of  the  state,  nearly  all  others  being  its  tributa- 
ries. It  is  navigable  from  the  ocean  120  miles,  for  vessels  of  12  feet  draught : 
from  thence  its  course  is  obstructed  by  falls  and  rapids,  which  will  eventually 
be  overcome  by  locks  and  canals.  During  freshets,  it  is  in  many  places  con- 
fined by  dalles,  i.  e.  narrows,  which  back  the  water,  covering  the  islands  and 
tracts  of  low  prairie,  giving  the  appearance  of  lakes.  The  Dalles  of  the 
Columbia,  94  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Lewis  Voili.,  is  a  noted  place,  where 
the  river  passes  between  vast  masses  of  rock. 

The  settled  part  of  Oregofi,  and  the  only  portion  likely  to  possess  much 

interest  for  years  to  come,  is  the  first  or  western  section,  lying  between  the 

Cascade  Mountains  and  the  Pacific— a  strip  of  country  280  long,  north  and 

•     south,  and  120  miles  broad,  east  and  west.     A  writer  familiar  with  it  gives 

this  description: 

Western  Oregon,  between  the  Cascades  and  the  Pacific,  is  made  up  chiefly  of 
three  valleys,  those  of  the  Willamette  (pronounced  Wil-liim'-ette),  Uiopqua  and 
K/.Eue  Rivers.  The  first  named  stream  betiins  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  runs 
west  60  miles,  then  turns  northward,  runs  140  miles,  and  empties  into  the  Colum- 
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bia,  Tne  last  two  beiiic  in  the, Cascades,  and  run  westward  tn  thn  ocean.  There 
are,  perhaps,  several  thousand  miners  including  Chinamen,  in  the  Uoguo  Kiver 
valley ;  but  nearly  the  whole  permanent  farming  popuiation  is  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Willamflf.ta.      Thit.  vallnv.  tB.kintr  f.hn  wnr<f  in  iU  morn  rH,tri,.t<.d    <PnaP  nf  the  li'W 


Ihe  Vallei/(J  fhe  }\  il/ameft'- 


whole  cf  agricultural  OrejlDn  Itisale  iiiirol  iertila  wtll « atered  plum  witii  a 
little  timber  along  the  streams  and  a  k,reat  deal  in  the  mounta  nt  on  each  side 
The  soil  IS  a  gravellT  clay  covered  near  the  oreeks  and  nuprs  nith  a  nuh  sandy 
loam  Ihe  vegetation  of  the  vallpj  is  lomposed  of  Beveral  mdiseroua  grasses  a 
number  of  flowerin  •  plants  and  lems,  the  1  ttter  bemfc  very  abundant,  and  exceed 
ingly  troublesoine  to  the  farmer  on  account  of  its  exttemely  tough  vitality. 

The  tributary  strenjna  of  the  Willamette  are  very  numerous,  and  their  course  in 
the  valley  ia  usually  oro&ked,  as  the  main  stream  itself  is,  having  many  "  sloughs," 
"bayous,"  or  "arm's,"  an  they  are  differently  oalled.  In  some  places  tbe  land  is 
marshy,  and  everywhere  moist.  Drouth  will  never  be  known  in  western  Oregon; 
its  olimate  is  very  wet,  both  summer  and  winter,  the  latter  season  being  one  long 
rain,  and  the  former  consisting  of  many  short  ones,  with  a  little  sunshine  interven- 
ing. The  winters  are  warm,  and  tlie  summers  rather  cool — too  cool  for  growing 
melons,  maize  and  sweet  potatoes.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  domestic 
animals  thrive  well  The  olimate,  take  it  all  in  all,  is  much  like  that  of  England, 
and  all  plants  and  animals  which  do  well  in  Britain  will  prosper  in  Oregon.  The 
Oregon  fruit  is  es:oelleDt,  particularly  the  apples  and  plums;  the  peaches  and  pears 
are  not  quite  so  good  as  those  of  California. 

AH  along  the  const  of  Oregon,  there  ia  a  range  of  mountains  about  fortf  miles 
wide,  and  they  are  so  dens'ely  timbered  with  cedar,  pine,  spruce  and  flr,  that  the 
density  of  the  wood  alone  would  render  them  worthless  for  an  age,  if  they  were 
not  rugged.  But  they  are  very  rugged,  and  the  Umpqua  and  Eogne  Rivers,  in 
making  their  way  through  them,  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  bottom  lands,  and 
are  limited  to  narrow,  high-walled  canons.  The  only  tillable  lands  on  the  banks 
of  those  rivers  are  about  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  each  having  a  valW  which,  in 
general  terms,  may  be  described  as  twelve  miles  wide  by  thirty  long.  JEtogue  River 
valley  is  separated  from  California  bv  the  Siskiyou  Mountains,  about  5,000  feet 
hieh,and  from  Umpqua  valley  by  the  Canon  Mountains,  about  3,000  feet  high;  and 
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the  Umpqua  ^ain  is  separated  from  the  Willamette  valley  bj'  the  Calapooja  Moun- 
tains, also  about  3,000  feet  high. 

All  Oregon— that  is,  ita  western  division,  except  the  low  lands  of  the  Willamette, 
Umpqua  and  Rogue  TaJleya — is  corered  with  dense  timber,  chiefly  of  coarse  grained 
wood — such  aa  fir,  Bpraoe  and  hemlock.  In  the  south-western  corner  of  the  state, 
however,  there  are  considerable  forests  of  white  cedar— a  larae  and  beautiful  tree, 
producing  a  soft,  fine-grained  lumber,  and  very  fragrant  wifli  a  perfume,  which 
might  be  imitated  by  miaing  ottar  of  roses  with  turpentin" 
Nearly  all  the  trees  are  coniferous. 


Oak  and  ash  a 


Giant  Fines  of  Oregon. 

In  Eosrue  valley  and  along  the  beach  of  the  Pacific  there  are  extensive  gold  dig- 
gings. There  are  also  large  seams  of  tertiary  coal  at  Goose  Bay.  These  are  the 
only  valuable  minerals  in  the  state.  The  scenery  on  the  Columbia  is  grand,  from 
Walla-walla,  where  it  first  touches  Oregon,  to  the  ocean.  There  are  five  mountain 
peaks  in  the  state,  rising  to  the  region  of  perpetual  snow;  Mount  Hood,  13,700 
feet  high;  Mount  Jefi'erson,  11,900;  the  Three  SisteiB,  Mount  Scott,  and  Mount 
McLaughlin,  all  about  9,000  feet  high. 

The  people  are  generally  intelligent,  industrious  and  moral.  There  are  about  a 
dozen  newspapers  published  in  Oregon,  all  of  them  weeklies.  The  chief  exports 
are  wheat,  flour,  apples,  butter,  cheese,  salted  salmon,  salted  meats,  and  coals,  and 
from  10,000  to  20,000  head  of  horned  cattle  and  sheep  are  annually  driven  to  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Salmon  are  very  abundant  in  the  Columbia  and  ila  branches,  and  those  taken  at 
the  mouth  of  the  main  stream  are  said  to  be  the  best  on  the  coast  The  fishing  is 
done  chiefly  by  Indians. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  a  fair  statement  of  the  resources  and  condition  of  Oregon. 
It  is  made  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of  the  state — not  to  attract  or  deter  emigration. 
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California  has  a,  clearer  sty  a  more  agreeable  climate,  more  estenaive  and  richer 
depoaits  of  valuable  mineraia,  fcreater  natural  facilities  for  internal  trade  and  ex- 
ternal commerce,  a  greater  variety  of  soil  and  clime,  fitting  it  for  the  growth  of 
the  fig,  the  orange,  the  olive,  and  the  date,  as  well  m  of  the  vine,  apple,  and  wheat ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  disadvantaaos  of  scanty  timber,  very  dry  summers 
and  autumns— compelling  the  farmer  to  irrigate  his  land— an  unsettled  population, 
a  small  proportion  of  families,  an  unsteady  course  of  trade,  and  unsettled  titles  to 
moat  of  the  soil  under  ooouption.  Washington  Territory  has  advantages  superior 
U,  those  of  Oregon  for  foreign  commerce,  lumbering  and  fishing.  The  main  ad- 
vantages of  Oregon  over  both,  are  in  having  a  large  body  of  level,  rich  prairie 
land,  with  abundant  water,  and  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  timber. 

The  population  of  Oregon  is  largely  composed  of  emigrants  from  Missouri 
and  Illinois.  In  1848,  it  waa  estimated  at  about  8,000  soub;  in  1860  it 
was  52,566. 

Portland,  the  largest  and  moat  important  town  in  Oregon,  is  upon  the 
Willamette,  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  15  miles  above  its  entrance  into 
the  Columbia,  and  overland  from  St.  Louis  2,300  miles.  Population  about 
3,000.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Oregon  js  done  through 
Portland,  excepting  the  southern  part,  and  that  finds  its  seaport  in  Crescent 
City,  of  California.  Portland  Ilea  120  miles  from  the  ocean,  access  to  it 
being  had  throngh  the  Columbia,  which  at  low  tide,  in  dry  seasons,  has 
only  9  feet  of  water— scarcely  enough  for  sea -going  vessels.  The  Pacific 
coast  is  destitut«  of  good  harbors. 

Oregon.  Gity  is  12  miles  above  Portland,  in  a  narrow  high  walled  valley  on 
the  Willamette,  which  affords  here,  by  its  falls,  great  water  power  for  manu- 
facturing facilities.  Excepting  at  this  place  and  on  the  Columbia  River 
water  power  is  scarce  in  Oregon,  save  at  poi  ts  V    y  d  ffi     It    f 

Astoria  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Columb  10  m  1  f  m  t  m  th 
This  place,  so  long  noted  as  an  important  d  p  b        th     f  d     h  w 

but  a  fevf  dwellings.     In  this  neighborhood  f  f  p        wl     h  h 

long  been  noted  for  their  beauty  and  size.  L  t  'W  Ik  th  p  k  f 
them:   "Short  excursions  were  made  by  many    f  th    vi        ty         1 

of  these  was  to  visit  the  primeval  forest  of  p  th  f  A  t 

sight  well  worth  seeing.     Mr.  Drayton  took         nre     1      d    d    w    g    f 
of  the  largest  trees,  which  the  preceding  plat  g       d  f    m      I  y 

a  good  idea  of  the  thick  growth  of  trees,  and       q    t      h        t       t       f  th 
forest.     The  soil  on  which  this  timber  grow  h       d  f    1 1     b  t  th      b 

Btacles  to  the  agriculturist  are  almost  insupe  bl  Th  1  t  t  f  th 
sketch  was  thirty-nine  feet  six  inches  in  oircumf  ht  f    t    b  h 

ground,  and  had  a  bark  eleven  inches  thick.  Th  h  ght  Id  t  b 
tained,  but  it  was  thought  to  be  upward  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and 
the  tree  was  perfectly  straight."  These  trees,  for  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  are  without  branches.  In  many  places  those  which  have  fallen 
down,  present  barriers  to  the  vision,  even  when  the-.traveleris  on  horseback; 
and  between  the  old  forest  trees  that  are  lying  prostrate,  can  bo  seen  the  ten- 
der and  small  twig  beginning  its  journey  to  an  arai^ing  hight. 

iSafem,  the  capital  of  Oregon,  is  on  the  Willamett^,  50  milea  above  Oregon 
City.  The  other  towns  on  this  river  and  tributaries  are  Milwaukee,  BulemlU, 
Champoeg,  Fairfield,  Albany,  Corvallis,  Booneville,  Ettgen^  GUy,  Glackamica, 
Lafayette,  Parken^urg,  and  Santiane.  On  the  UmpSjua  are  Ckirdner,  Mid- 
dkt^n,  Scoltibwg,  Wincheiter,  Roeehurg,  and  Canon,-^le.  In  Rogue  valley 
are  JachsonviUe,  Waldo,  and  Althouse.  On  the  Columbia  the  towns  are  As- 
foria.  Rainier,  Gardner,  St.  Selena,  and  the  Dalles,  all  very  small  places. 
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Washington  Terkitory  is  the  extreme  north-western  domain  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  formed  by  act  of  congress,  in  1853,  from  the  north 
part  of  Oregon  Territory.  Its  early  history  is  identified  with  and  partially 
given  in  that  of  Oregon.  Okonogan  and  Spokan,  two  of  the  trading  posts 
of  John  Jacob  Astor,  were  within  its  limits,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compa- 
ny had  also  numerous  posta,  and  carried  on  extensive  trading  operations  on 
its  soil.  In  1806,  the  British  North-west  Fur  Company  established  a  trad- 
ing post  on  Frazer's  Lake,  in  latitude  54°,  which  was  the  first  settlement  of 
any  kind  made  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
About  the  year  1839,  missions  were  established  by  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
among  the  Indians  of  the  country. 

Down  to  the  period  of  the  administration  of  President  Polk,  the  United 
States  government  claimed  latitude  54°  40'  as  the  northern  boundary.  Then 
the  iong  dispute  was  settled  by  fixing  upon  the  49th  parallel,  and  giving  up 
Vancouver's  Island  to  the  British. 

The  Cascade  range  of  mountains  enters  it  from  Oregon,  and  runs  its  entire 
tength  north  and  south.  In  a  general  description,  the  face  of  the  country 
is  mountainous,  and  resembles  Oregon,  excepting  that  the  Blue  Mountain 
range  is  more  scattered  north  of  the  Columbia.  Mount  Olympus,  the  high- 
est peak  of  the  Coast  range,  is  8,197  feet  high:  several  of  those  of  the  Cas- 
cade range  are  clothed  in  perpetual  snow,  among  which  are  Mount  St.  Helen's, 
a  volcanic  peak,  and  Mount  Eainer,  each  estimated  at  about  13,000  feet  in 
altitude.  The  Paciflo  coast  is  not  so  abruptly  mountainous  as  that  of  Ore- 
gon, and  can  be  traveled  almost  its  entire  length  on  a  beautiful  sand  beach. 
It  shares  with  Oregon  the  grand  scenery  of  the  Columbia,  which  is  its  prin- 
nipal  river,  and  il8  main  branches  rise  within  it,  On  the  rivers  are  many 
falls  of  magnitude:  one  of  these,  the  celebrated  Snoqualmie,  in  about  47° 
40'  N.  lat.,  and  121°  30'  W.  long.,  has  a  perpendicular  fail  of  260  feet.  The 
mountain  scenery  of  the  country  is  sarpassingiy  beautiful. 

"  The  climate  ia  similar  to  that  of  Oregon,  with  some  variations  caused  by  differ- 
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ence  of  latitude  and  local  peculiarities.  It  is,  howETer,  in  all  parta  of  the  territo- 
ry, much  milder  than  in  Uie  same  parallels  of  latitudes  east  of  the  Eocij  Moun- 

The  soil  of  all  the  prairie  lands,  with  the  esception  of  those  directly  around  Poget 
bound,  IS  eiceedinKly  fertile.  Those  of  the  sound  are  of  a  sandy,  gravelly  nature, 
not  readily  oultivated,  but  producing  enormous  fir  and  cedar  trees.  The  soil  on  the 
mountains  is  generally  very  rich;  but  the  dense  growth  of  forest  deters  the  emi- 
grant from  attempting  clearings  on  a  large  eitent,  as  the  fine,  fertile  plains  and 
praine  ofier  far  ereater  inducements.  Fruit  of  Tarious  kinds,  particularly  apples, 
can  be  cultirated  very  readily,  and  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Indian  com  does 
not  thrive  well,  bs  the  seasons  are  not  hot  enough;  but  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and 
potatoes  yield  the  most  abundant  crops,  of  the  finest  quality.     The  potatoes,  in 

Sirticular,  are  surpassinRly  fine.  The  wheat  grown  on  flie  Columbia,  called 
regon  wheat,  is  known  for  ite  superior  excellence. 

Although  the  territory  is  a  very  mountainous  country,  yet  there  are  many  im- 
mense plains  and  prairies;  and,  by  reference  to  the  map,  it  will  be  seen  that  innu- 
merable streams,  like  Teina,  permeate  the  whole  region,  and  each  of  them,  from  the 
largest  to  the  smallest,  flows  in  its  course  through  rich  and  fertile  plains,  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  lying  between  the  mountains.  Governor  Stevens,  in  January  1854 
.  -njiting  of  the  territory,  says  of  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound, and  the  adiacent  ones 
of  Hood  B  Canal,  Admiralty  Inlet,  and  Fuoa  Straits,  '  that  their  maritime  adviin- 
tagea  are  very  ereat,  m  affording  a  series  of  harbors  almost  unequaled  in  the  world 
tor  capacity,  safety,  and  facility  of  access,  and  they  are  in  the  immediate  neighboi^ 
hood  to  what  are  now  the  beat  whaling  grounds  of  the  Pacific.  That  portion  of 
Washington  Territory  lying  between  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  the  oeean 
although  equaling,  tn  richness  of  soil  and  eaae  of  transportation,  the  beat  lands  of 
Oregon,  is  heavily  timbered,  and  time  and  labor  are  required  for  clearing  its  for- 
ests and  opening  the  earth  to  the  production  of  its  fruits.  The  great  body  of  the 
country,  on  the  other  hand,  stretching  eastward  from  that  range  to  the  Kocky 
Mountains,  while  it  contains  many  fertile  valleys  and  much  land  suitable  to  the 
farmer,  is  yet  more  esjjecially  a  grazing  country— one  which,  as  its  population  in- 
creases, promises,  in  its  cattle,  its  horses,  and,  above  all,  its  wool,  to  opea  a  vast 
held  to  Amencaji  enterprise.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  staple  of  the  land  must 
continue  to  be  the  one  which  Nature  herself  has  planted,  in  tks  ineihaustible  for- 
ests of  fir,  of  spruce,  and  of  cedar.  Either  in  furnishing  manufactured  timber  or 
spars  of  the  first  description  for  vessels,  Washington  Territory  is  unsurpassed  bv 
any  portion  of  the  Pacific  coast'  j  t^  j 

The  internal  improvements  of  Washington  Territory  are  progressing  as  fast  as 
can  be  expected  in  a  new  and  sparsely-populated  country,  situate  so  remote  from 
the  general  government.  In  1853,  Governor  Isaac  I.  Stevens,  the  first  governor  of 
the  territory,  surveyed  a  route  for  a  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad,  and  discovered  » 
pafls  near  the  sources  of  Maria's  Elver,  suitable  for  a  railroad,  estimated  to  be 
A500  feet  lower  than  the  south  pass  of  Fremont  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
Uovemor  Stevens  route  is  the  best  one  for  a  railroad  that  has  yet  been  discovered 
although  ihe  great,  and,  in  fact  the  principal  objection  urged  against  it  is  that  it  is 
too  Jar  norKi,  and,  consequently,  will  not  suit  the  views  nor  accommodate  the  in- 
habitants of  the  more  southern  states  and  California 

There  is  no  state  in  the  Union  that  has  so  vast  a  communication  by  water  as 
Washington  Territory— the  Columbia  Eiver  on  its  south,  the  Pacific  on  the  west, 
and  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  Hood's  Canal,  Admiralty  Inlet,  and  Puget  Sound  on  the 
north  Ihere  !s  not  a  safer  entrance  from  the  ocean  in  the  world  than  Fuca 
Straits ;  and  the  deep  waters  that  flow  through  the  whole  of  the  inlets,  bays  and 
sounds,  enable  ships  of  the  largest  class  readily  to  approach  Olympia 

Gold  and  silver  quartz  has  recently  been  disoovered  in  Casoade  range,  near 
JSatchez  Pass,  in  immense  deposits. 
Coal  has  been  discovered  ot  a  good  quality. 

io£^?^'i'J'  '^^  °^P'**'  "^  Washington.  Population  of  the  territory,  in 
ItJbiJ,  12,519. 
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New  Mexico  is  older  than  any  English  settlement  in  North  America  It 
was  a  Spanish  province  in  the  century  before  the  cayaliers  had  landed  at 
Jamestown,  and  the  Puritans  had  trod  the  snow-clad  rook  of  Plymouth  In 
1530,  Nuno  de  Guzman,  president  of  Mesico  or  New  Spain,  had  in  his  ser- 
vice an  Indian,  a  native  of  a  country  called  Tejoa  or  Teios,  probably  the 
present  Tesaa,  who  informed  him  that  when  a  boy  he  used  to  accompany  his 
father,  a  merchant,  on  trading  expeditions  to  a  people  in  a  country  in  the  far 
interior,  when  the  latter,  in  exchange  for  handsome  feathers  to  ornament 
their  heads,  obtained  great  quantity  of  gold  and  silver;  that,  on  one  occa- 
sion, he  had  seen  seven  large  towns,  in  which  were  entire  streets  occupied  by 
people  working  in  precious  metals.  That  to  get  there,  it  was  necessary  to  ' 
travel  forty  days  through  a  wilderness,  where  nothing  was  to  he  obtained  ex- 
cepting short  grass,  and  then  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  country  by 
keeping  due  north.  Fired  by  these  reports,  Guzman  organized  an  army  of 
400  Spaniards  and  20,000  Indians,  to  penetrate  this  land  of  gold.  He 
started  from  Mexico  and  went  as  far  as  Culiacan,  the  limit  of  his  govern- 
ment, when  the  obstacles  were  such,  in  passing  the  mountains  beyond,  that 
his  people  deserted  in  great  numbers.  Moreover,  he  heard  that  his  personal 
enemy,  Hernando  Cortez,  waa  returning  to  Meiico,  loaded  with  titles  and 
favors.  He  gave  up  the  expedition,  and  was  soon  after  thrown  into  prison: 
and  the  Tejos  Indian  died. 

In  1528,  Pamphilo  Narvaez,  the  unfortunate  rival  of  Hernando  Cortez, 
being  appointed  governor  of  Florida,  set  sail  from  St.  Domingo  with  400 
men  in  five  ships,  for  that  coast.  The  expedition  was  tragic  in  its  results. 
Soon  after  discovering  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  all  had  perished  but 
three;  some  from  hunger,  some  by  shipwreck,  and  some  by  the  hostility  of 
the  natives. 

"  There  only  survived  Cabeza  de  Vaoa,  hoatmaster,  Esteva  Dorantes,  an 
Arabian  negro,  and  Castillo  Maldonado,  At  the  end  of  eight  years,  these 
three  men  reached  Mexico,  having  traversed  on  foot  the  American  continent 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  related  their  adventures, 
declared  that  they  had  met  with  Indian  tribes,  some  of  whom  cultivated 
maize,  while  others  lived  on  fish  and  the  produce  of  the  chase;  that  they 
had  heard  of  large  towns  with  lofty  houses  containing  many  stories,  and  sit- 
ual«d  in  the  same  direction  as  those  spoken  of  by  the  Tejos  Indian." 
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Mendosa,  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  liad  these  three  travelers  hroughtbc- 
fore  liim  and  communicated  the  information  they  gave  him  to  Franeiseo 
Vosquez  Coroaado,  governor  of  the  province  of  Culiacan,  the  chief  town  oi 
which,  Culiacan,  was  68  miles  west  of  Mexico.  In  March,  1639,  Coron«do 
sent  forward  an  exploring  expedition  under  Father  Marcos,  in  company  with 
two  Other  monks,  the  negro  Esteva  above  spoken  of,  and  some  Iriendly  In- 
dians, ,  ,    .  . 

As  he  journeyed  along.  Father  Marcos  met  entire  populations,  wbo  re- 
ceived him  with  pleasure,  and  presented  him  with  provisions  and  flowers. 
He  passed  into  the  valley  of  the  Sonora.  "The  intahitants  of  this  valley 
were  numerous  and  intelligent;  the  women  wore  petticoats  of  tanned  deer- 
skin Every  morning  the  caciques  ascended  little  emmences,  and,  tor  above 
an  hour  would  indicate  aloud  what  each  was  to  do  daring  the  day.  At  their 
religious  ceremonies  they  stuck  arrows  around  their  temples,  resemhhng  m 
this  the  Zunis  of  the  present  day,  who  sometimes  stick  them  round  their 
altars  and  tombs.  Father  Marcos  found,  on  the  borders  of  this  desert  other 
Indians  who  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  him,  for  they  had  not  the  sligtit- 
est  idea  of  the  Christians.  Some  of  them  would  try  to  touch  his  garments, 
and  would  call  him  Soyota,  which  signifies,  Man  come  down  from  heaven. 
Those  Indians  told  him  that,  should  he  continue  his  rout«,  he  would  soon 
enter  a  very  extensive  plain,  full  of  large  towns,  which  were  inhahited  by 
people  clad  in  cotton,  wearing  gold  rings  and  earrings,  and  making  use  of 
little  blades  of  the  same  metal  t«  scrape  the  perspiration  off  their  bodies. 

Although  the  information  given  by  Father  Marcos  la  rather  vague,  and 
though  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  state  precisely  the  route  he  followed,  or  to 
indiett«  the  geographical  positions  of  the  countries  he  passed  through,  it  is 
probable  that  the  plain  here  spoken  of  is  that  of  the  Bio  de  Las  Caaas 
Grande,  situated  150  miles  east  of  the  Eio  Sonora,  which  is  to  this  day  all 
covered  with  imposing  ruins,  reminding  one  of  handsome  and  populous 

Afier  a  few  days  march,  Father  Marcos  arrived  at  Vaeapa,  now  known  as 
Magdalena,  in  Sonora,  near  the  American  line,  a  short  distance  below  Tuba e, 
Arizona  Here  Father  Marcos  remained  to  rest  himself,  among  a  inendly 
people-  but  finding  the  negro,  Esl«va,  was  abusing  hospitality,  by  miseon- 
ducting  himself  toward  the  native  women,  he  sent  him  forward  to  make  dis 
coveries  and  report.  Four  days  afterward,  the  negro  dispatched  to  Marcos 
an  Indian  messenger,  who  related  wonderful  things  of  a  large  town,  called 
Cibola  known  in  the  present  day  as  Zuni,  and  westward  of  Santa  Fe.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  of  his  tribe,  the  messenger's  face,  breast  and  arms, 
were  painted,  Those  Indians,  whom  the  Spaniards  called  Ptntados,  lived  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  seven  towns  forming  the  kingdom  of  Cibola;  their  de- 
scendants, now  called  Papagos  and  Pimas,  still  reside  in  the  same  countiy, 
which  extends  from  the  valley  of  Santa  Cruz  to  the  Rio  Gila.  Cibola,  the 
first  of  the  seven  towns  and  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  was  situ- 
ated thirty  days'  journey  from  Vaeapa.  The  Pintados  said  they  often  went 
there,  and  were  employed  in  tilling  the  ground,  and  received  for  their  wages 
turquoises  and  tanned  hides.  ,      ,  ^.,    ,  .    •. 

An  Indian  of  this  town  told  Father  Marcos,  that  'Cibola  was  a  great  city, 
densely  peopled,  with  a  great  number  of  streets  and  squares;  that  in  some 
quarters  there  were  very  large  houses,  with  ten  stones,  where  the  chieftains 
assembled,  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  to  discuss  pubHo  affairs.  The  doors 
and  fronts  of  those  houses  were  adorned  with  turquoises.     The  inhabitants 
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had  white  akin,  like  the  Spaniards,  and  wore  wide  cotton  tunics  tliat  reached 
to  their  feet.  These  garments  were  fastened  round  the  neck  hy  means  of  a 
button,  and  were  ornamented  at  the  waist  with  a  belt  studded  with  very  fine 
turquoises.  Over  those  tunica  some  wore  excellent  eloaka,  and  others  very 
richly  wrought  cow-hides.'  The  same  Indian  added:  'tliat  toward  the 
south-east,  there  existed  a  kingdom  called  Marata,  with  large  populations 
and  considerable  towns,  the  houses  of  which  had  aeveral  stories;  that  these 
peoples  were  continually  at  war  with  the  sovereign  of  the  seven  towns ;  and 
that,  in  the  direction  of  the  aouth-weat,  on  the  Eio  Verde,  was  another  king- 
dom, ealkd  Totonteao,  which  was  as  wealthy  as  it  was  densely  peopled,  and 
whose  inhabitants  were  dressed  in  fine  cloth.'  Although  these  narratives 
were  exaggerated,  it  is  not  less  a  fact  that  all  those  oountriea  were  thickly 
peopled,  intersected  with  roads,  and  studded  with  towns." 

Having  rested  himself,  Father  Marcos  pushed  forward  to  rejoin  his  negro, 
and  was  everywhere  welcomed  by  the  natives  until  he  had  reached,  on  the 
9th  of  May,  the  last  desert  that  separated  him  from  Cibola.  He  there  had 
stopped  to  dine  at  a  farm  house,  when  he  was  astonished  by  the  entrance  of 
Esteva's  companions,  covered  with  perspiration,  faint  and  trembling  from 
fetigue  and  fear.  He  reported  that  Bsteva  had  been  imprisoned,  and  then 
killed  by  the  people  of  Cibola,  together  with  several  of  his  Indian  followers. 
The  negro,  probably,  had  been  guilty  of  some  misconduct.  Marcos,  in  con- 
sternation, took  the  back  track  to  Culiacan. 

"  Captain-General  Vasquez  Coronado,  encouraged  by  the  aceoants  given  by 
Father  Mareoa,  and  hoping  to  disioover  new  territories,  at  once  organised  in  New 
Spain  a  little  army,  which  assembled  at  Compostella,  and  on  the  day  following 
Easter,  1640,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  composed  of  350  horsemen^ 
200  arehers,  and  800  Indians.  Having  reached  Culiaoan,  the  army  halted  to  take 
rest  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  Coronado  moved  forward,  accompanied  by  fifty 
horsemen,  a  few  foot  soldiers,  and  his  best  friends,  among  whom  was  Father  Mar- 
cos. The  command  of  the  remainder  of  the  troops  was  confided  to  Don  Tristan 
d' Arellano,  with  orders  to  leave  fifteen  days  after,  and  to  follow  the  same  route  as 
the  captain-general 

After  a  month  of  fatieue  and  of  privations  of  ail  kinds,  Vasqnez  Coronado  ar- 
rived at  Chichiltioale.  This  name,  which  signifies  Eed  Town,  was  aiven  to  this 
locality  because  a  large  house  of  that  color  was  to  be  seen  there,  which  was  in- 
habited by  an  entire  tribe  that  came  from  Cibola,  where  the  last  d^ert  begins.  At 
this  place  the  Spaniards  lost  several  horses,  and  even  some  men,  from  want  of  food. 
Nevertheless,  encouraged  by  their  chief,  they  continued  their  march,  and,  a  fort^ 
night  after  they  had  left  Chichiltioale,  they  arrived  within  twenty-sis  miles  of  Ci- 
bola They  saw  for  the  first  time  the  natives  of  this  singular  kingdom;  but  the 
latter  immediately  took  to  flight,  spreading  the  alarm  thronghout  the  country  hv 
means  of  great  fires  which  they  kindled  on  the  high  mountains — a  cnstom  in  use 
to  this  day  among  the  tribes  of  New  Mexico. 

Nest  day,  Coronado  oame  within  sight  of  Cibola;  the  inhabitants  of  the  province 
had  all  assembled  and  awaited  the  Spaniards  with  a  steady  attitude.  Par  from 
accepting  the  proposals  of  peace  which  were  offered  to  them,  they  threatened  the 
interpreters  with  death.  The  Spaniards  then,  crying  out,  '  San  Jago  I  San  Jago ! ' 
attacked  the  Indians  with  impetuosity,  and  notwithstanding  a  vigorous  resistance, 
Coronado  entered  the  town  of  Cibola  as  conqueror." 

The  remainder  of  the  troops,  under  d'Arellano,  after  a  march  of  S75  miles  by 
a  different  route,  in  which  they  crossed  many  rivers  flowing  into  the  California 
Oiilf,  rejoined  the  main  army  at  Cibola.  '  On  thfir  way  they  founded  the  town  of 
San  Hieronymo,  and  in  that  vicinity  found  Indian  agricultural  tribes  who  tamed 
eagles,  as  is  yet  the  custom  among  some  tribes  of  New  Mexico. 

Coronado  now  sent  Alvarado,  his  lieutenant,  to  conquer  the  province  of  Tiguei, 
on  the  Rio  Gtande,  whioh  he  aubdued  after  a  campaign  of  fifty  days.    "It  con- 
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tained  twelve  towns  governed  by  a  council  of  old  men.  The  whole  communitj 
helped  to  construct  each  house ;  the  women  made  the  mortar  and  built  up  the  walla, 
and  the  men  brought  the  wood  aniS  prepared  the  timbers.  Underneath  the  houses 
'and  the  court-yards  were  subtfirraneous  atoTes,  or  drying-places,  paved  with  large 
polished  flagstones.  In  the  middle  was  a  furnace  on  which  they  threw,  from  time 
to  time,  a  handful  of  thyme,  which  was  sufficient  to  keep  up  an  intense  heat  there, 
so  that  one  felt  as  if  in  a  bath.  The  men  spent  a  considerable  part  of  their  time 
in  those  places ;  but  the  women  could  not  enter  there,  eioept  to  oarrj'  food  to  their 
husbands  or  sons.  The  men  spun,  wove,  and  attended  to  the  tillage  of  their 
grounds ;  the  women  occupied  themselves  with  the  care  of  their  children  and  house- 
hold affairs;  they  were  the  mistresses  of  the  house  and  kept  it  remarkably  clean. 
In  the  large  houses,  each  family  had  several  rooms;  one  served  as  a  sleeping-room, 
another  as  a  kitchen,  and  a  third  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  wheat  In  the  latter 
was  an  oven  and  three  large  stones;  three  women  would  seat  themselves  before 
these  stones;  the  first  would  crush  the  grain,  the  second  bruise  it,  and  the  third 

Sulverize  it  corapletelv.  While  they  were  thus  employed,  a  man,  seated  at  the 
oor,  played  on  a  kind  of  bagpipes,  and  the  women  worked  to  measure,  all  three 
singing  together,  and  marking  the  rhythm  by  striking  with  their  tools  the  wheat 
they  were  grinding." 

The  young  ^rls  went  wholly  naked  during  even  the  most  severe  weather,  and 
were  not  allowed  to  cover  themselves  until  they  were  married.  The  object  of  this 
was  that  their  shame  might  be  exposed  in  case  they  misbehaved — a  kind  of  a  guard 
to  chastity.  "  The  young  people  coald  only  enter  the  married  state  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  old  men  who  governed  the  town.  The  young  man  had  then  to  spin 
and  weave  a  mantle;  when  completed,  the  girl  who  was  destined  to  become  his 
bride  was  brought  to  him  ;  he  wrapped  the  mantle  round  her  shoulders  and  she 
thus  became  his  wife. 

From  TiguBs,  the  Spaniards  went  to  Cicuye — now  called  Pecos— which  they  also 
subdued.  From  thence,  Coronado  started  for  Quivira,  with  a  few  men  chosen 
among  his  beat  soldiers,  postponing,  until  the  following  spring,  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  province.  In  1542,  the  Spaniards  found  themselves  masters  of  almost  all 
New  ileiioo,  whose  center  was  formed  by  the  province  of  Tigoex,  around  which 
were  grouped  sevens-one  towns  distributed  among  fourteen  provinces,  viz :  Cibola, 
which  contained  seven  towns;  Tucayan,  seven;  Aouoo,  one;  Tiguei,  twelve;  Cu- 
tahaco,  eight;  Quivis, seven;  the  Snowy  Mountains, seven;  Ximena, three;  Cicuye, 
one;  Hemes,  seven;  Aquas  Calientes,  three;  Yuque-yunqne,  six;  Braba,  one,  and 
Chia,  one.  Besides  these  seventy-one  towns,  there  were  many  others  scattered 
outside  this  oireJe;  as  also  severw  tribes  living  in  tents." 

In  April,  1543,  Coronado  returned  with  his  followers  to  Culiacan.  "Juan  de 
Padtlla,  of  the  order  of  Saint  Francis,  preferred  remaining  at  Quivira  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  Indians,  and  became  a  martyr.  Brother  Luis,  of  the  same  order, 
went  to  Cicuye,  but  was  never  more  heard  of.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  expedi- 
tion, which,  instead  of  having  a  favorable  result  for  the  Spaniards,  only  tended  to 
arouse  against  fhem  the  profound  antipathy  of  the  natives,  who  had.  been  very  ill- 
treated  by  the  conquerors. 

In  1581,  a  band  of  adventurers,  commanded  by  Francisco  de  Leyva  Bonillo,  tflok 
possession  of  part  of  the  province  of  Tiguex,  and  finding  its  productions,  riches, 
and  inhabitants  very  like  those  of  Mexico,  thev  called  it  New  Mexico."* 

"  In  the  year  1595,  Don  Juan  de  Onate  de  Zacatocas,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
two  hundred  soldiers,  established  the  first  legal  colony  in  the  province,  over  which 
he  was  established  as  governor.  He  took  with  him  a  number  of  Catholic  prieste 
to  establish  missions  among  the  Indians,  with  power  sufficient  to  promulgate  the 
gospel  at  tiie  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  administer  baptism  by  the  force  of  arms. 

The  colony  progressed  rapidly ;  settlements  extended  in  eveiy  quarter ;  and,  as 
tradition  relates,  many  valuable  mines  were  discovered  and  worked.     The  poor  I  n- 

•  Abridged  from  Domeneoh'a  Seven  Years' Residence  in  the  Deserts  of  North  America. 
The  Abbe  Domeneeli  derived  this  history  mainly  from  the  "  Narrative  of  the  Eipedition  to 
Cibola  !  by  Pedro  de  OoBtaneda  Nagera."  He  was  in  Coronado's  army,  and  this  narrali.e 
was  published  in  Paris  in  1S37. 
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dians  were  enalavad,  and,  under  the  lash,  were  forced  to  most  laborious  tasks  in 
the  mines,  until  goaded  to  desperation.  In  the  summer  of  1680,  a,  general  insur 
reetion  of  all  the  tribes  and  Piieblos  took  place  throughout  the  province,  (leneral 
hoatilities  having  commenced,  and  a  large  number  of  SpaniacdB  massacred  all  over 
the  province,  the  Indians  laid  siege  to  the  capital,  Santa  Fe,  which  the  governor 
was  obliged  to  evacuate,  and  retreat  south  fliree  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  where 
the  refugees  then  founded  the  ttiwn  of  El  Paso  del  Norte.  For  ten  years  the  coun- 
try remained  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  when  it  was  reconquered  bv  the  Span- 
iards. In  1698,  the  Indians  rose,  but  the  insurrection  was  soon  quelled.  After 
this  they  were  treated  with  more  humanity,  each  pneblo  being  allowed  a  league  or 
two  of  land,  and  permitted  to  govern  themselyea.  Their  rancorous  hatred  for  their 
conquerors,  however,  never  entirely  subsided ;  yet  no  further  outbreak  occurred 
until  1837.  In  that  year  a  revolution  took  place,  by  which  the  government  of  the 
country  was  eompletelj  overthrown,  and  most  atrocious  barbarities  committed  by 
the  insurgents,  including  the  Pueblo  Indians.  The  governor,  Perez,  was  savagely 
put  to  death— his  head  out  off  and  used  as  a  football  by  the  insurgents  iu  their 
camp.  The  ex-govemor,  Abrew,  was  butchered  in  a  moro  barbarous  manner.  His 
hands  were  cut  off;  his  tongue  and  eyes  were  pulled  out ;  his  enemies,  at  the  same 
time,  taunting  him  with  opprobrious  epithet*.  The  nest  season  Meiican  authority 
was  again  established  over  the  province." 

The  first  Am^ican  who  ever  crossed  the  desert  plains,  intervening  between 
New  Mexico  and  the  settlements  on  the  Mississippi  River,  was  one  James 
Parsley.  While  wandering  over  the  wild  and  then  unexplored  regions  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  he  fell  in  with  some  Indiana  near  the  head-waters  of  the 
Platte  River,  in  the  Eocky  Mountains,  whom  he  accompanied,  in  1805,  to 
Santa  Fe,  where  he  remained  several  years.  In  1804,  a  merchant  of  Kas- 
kaskia,  named  Morrison,  having  heard  by  the  trappers,  through  tbe  Indians, 
of  this  isolated  province,  dispatched  a  Frmch  Crcle,  named  La  Lande,  with 
some  goods,  up  the  Platte,  with  directions  to  make  his  way  to  Santa  Fe.  La 
Lande  never  returned  to  bis  employer,  to  account  for  the  proceeds  of  his 
adventure,  but  settled  in  Santa  Fe,  grew  rich  by  trading,  and  died  some  20 
years  after.  In  1806,  the  celebrated  Captain  Pike  visited  this  country  :  his 
esciting  descriptions,  as  given  in  his  narrative,  roused  the  western  country, 
and  eventually  led  to  the  overland  trade,  by  caravans,  with  western  Missouri, 
known  as  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  which  finally  grew  into  an  immense  business, 
employing  an  army  of  wagoners,  and  amounting  in  annual  value  to  four  or 
five  millions  of  dollars.  Santa  Fe  was  not  entirely  the  consumer  of  these 
importations,  but  rather  the  depot  from  whence  they  were  distributed  to 
Chihuahua  and  other  portions  of  northern  Mexico. 

When  Texas  achieved  her  independence  she  included  New  Mexico  within 
the  statutory  limits  of  the  republic,  although  Santa  Fe  had  never  been  con- 
quered or  settled  by  Tesans.  A  desert  or  uninhabited  country  of  600  miles 
intervened  between  Austin,  the  Texan  capital,  and  Santa  Fe,  The  Texans 
wished  to  divert  tbe  overland  trade  which  was  going  on  between  tbe  Mis- 
eourians  and  tbe  New  Mexicans  to  their  country,  and  their  secretary  of  war 
.proposed,  as  a  preparatory  step,  the  construction  of  a  military  road  from 
Austin  to  Santa  Fe.  In  the  spring  of  1841,  extensive  preparations  were 
made  in  Texas  for  an  armed  visit  to  Santa  Fe,  the  objects  being  to  induce 
the  New  Mexicans  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  Texas  to  complete  jurisdic- 
tion over  them,  and  to  open  a  trade  with  tbe  people.  On  tbe  20th  of  June, 
270  armed  Texans,  under  Gfen.  Hugh  M'Leod,  started  from  Brushy  creek, 
near  Austin,  en  route  for  Santa  Fe.  This  expedition,  known  as  the  "  Santa 
Fe  expedition,"  was  unfortunate  in  its  results.  The  upshot  of  it  was,  that 
they  encountered  great  hardships  on  the  deserts,  and  were  finally,  when  in  a 
half  starved  condition,  near  San  Miguel,  induced  by  treachery  to  surrender 
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to  the  MexicaoB  under  Armijo,  governor  of  New  Mexico.  Some  few  were 
shot,  hut  the  great  body  of  them,  to  the  number  of  187,  were  sent  to  Mexico, 
and  thrown  into  the  prisons  of  Santiago,  Puebla  and  Terote. 

In  1846,  at  the  commencement  of  tiie  war  with  Mexico,  the  array  of  the 
west  was  organized,  to  conquer  New  Mexico  and  California.  This  army  was 
composed  of  a  mounted  regiment  of  Missourians,  and  a  battalion  each  of 
infantry,  dragoons,  and  light  artillery.  After  a  fifty  days'  march  from  Fort 
Leavenworth,  of  nearly  900  miles,  they  entered  Santa  Fe  on  the  18th  of 
August. 

"  On  their  arrival,  the  American  commander,  Genera!  Kearney,  in  accordance 
with  his  directions,  proclaimed  himself  governor  of  New  Mesico.  '  You  are  now, 
said  !.e,  'American  citizens;  you  no  lons^r  owe  aJlegiance  to  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment' The  principal  men  then  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  htates, 
and  whoever  was  felse  to  this  allegiance,  the  people  wore  told  would  be  punished 
as  traitors.  Jt  was  questioned  whether  the  administration  had  not  transowidetl 
its  powers  in  thus  annexinf(  a  territory  to  the  Union  without  the  permission  of  eon- 

^"^General  Kearney,  having  appointed  Charles  Bent  governor  of  New  Mexico,  on 
tlie  25th  of  aeptemher,  took  a  small  force  with  hnn  and  proceeded  overland  lo  Cal- 
ifornia, iM.  Price  arrived  soon  after  at  Santa  Fe  with  recruits.  Ihe  ^ava|o  In- 
dians haviM  commenced  hostilities  against  the  New  Mexicans,  'new  inhahnants 
of  the  Unitwl  States,'  Ool,  Doniphan,  who  had  been  left  in  oominand,  set  out  west- 
ward with  the  Missouri  regiment  to  make  peace  with  thorn.  Winter  was  last  ap- 
proaching, and  after  su£fering  incredible  hardships  in  crossing  the  mountains, 
Doorly  clad  as  they  were,  among  snows  and  mountain  storms,  they  finally 
accomplished  their  object,  Capt,  Keid,  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  thirty  men,  vol- 
untoerW  to  accompany  Sandoval,  a  Navajo  chief,  five  days  through  the  mountain 
bights,  to  a  grand  gathering  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  tribe.  Ihey  were  oom- 
plftei;  in  the  power  of  the  Indians,  but  they  won  their  hearts  by  the.r  gajetj  and 
^nfidence.  jWt  of  them  had  never  seen  a  white  maa  Beid  and  his  compan- 
ions joined  Uie  dance,  sung  their  country's  songs,  and,  what  pleased  the  Ivayajoes 
most,  interchanged  with  them  their  costume.  On  the  22d  of  November,  a  treaty 
was  made  in  form,  by  which  the  three  parties,  Americans,  New  Mexicans  and  JNa- 
vaioes,  Kreed  to  live  in  perpetual  peace.  ,       .       „  <  t,  ■      ■  j     i 

iBv  th?  middle  of  December,  Col  Doniphan,  leaving  Col,  Price  m  command  at 
Santa  Fe,  commenced  his  march  with  his  regiment  soutli  to  Chihuahua^  and  on  his 
route  met  and  defeated  superior  forces  of  the  enemy  at  Braoito,  and  at  the  Saora- 

"in'tbe  meantime,  theNew  Mexicans  secretly  conspired  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  Sun- 
nltaneously,  on  the  19th  of  January,  in  the  valley  of  Taos  maBsacrefl  <*«««ii;e^  at 
Fernanda.,  when  were  cruelly  murdered  Governor  Bent,  Shenff  Lee,  and  four 
others;  at  Arroyo  Hondo,  five  Americans  were  killed,  and  a  fow  others  in  the 
viciniti  Col  Price,  on  receiving  the  intelligence,  marched  from  Santa  Fe,  met 
and  defeated  the  insurrectionists  in  several  engagements  in  the  valley,  with  a  loss 
of  about  three  hundred.  The  Americans  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  about  sixty. 
Fifteen  of  the  insurrectionists  were  executed."  :„„  „f  isjq 

New  Mexico  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaties  with  Mexico  of  1843 
and  of  1854.  The  cession  of  1854  included  that  »arrow  strip  of  territory  soutli 
of  the  Gila  and  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  known  as  the  "Gadsden  Purchase  or 
Arizona      In  1850,  a  territorial  government  was  established  over  New  Mesico. 
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The  present  American  territory  of  New  Mexico  conipriaea  but  a  small 
part  of  the  original  Spanish  province  of  that  name.  This  territory,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  "is  a  region  of  high  table  lands,  crossed  by  nioiin- 
taio  ranges,  and  barren  to  the  last  degree."  It  has  scarce  a  siTi<[le  wa- 
ter coHimmiicatiou  of  consequence  with  the  rest  of  the  world.     The  famous 


The  Giant   Cacti 


Rio  Grande  is  shallow,  full  of  sand  bars,  and  at  times  almost  too  low  to  float 
an  Indian  canoe.  Many  of  the  streams  run  in  deep,  frightful  chasraa,  down 
which  it  is  impossible,  for  days  of  travel,  to  penetrate.  There  is  not  enoujih 
fertile  land  ever  to  support  any  but  a  slight  agricultural  population,  and  very 
little  timber  excepting  the  mesquit — a  thorny,  disagreeable  tree,  that  does 
most  of  ita  growing  underground:  its  roots  being  multitudinous,  twisting 
and  burrowing  in  all  directions,  and  of  no  use  but  for  fdel.  Beside  this  is 
the  cactus,  in  many  varieties,  that  shown  in  the  engraving  being  confined 
within  narrow  lines  of  latitude.  Mescal,  a  kind  of  whisky,  of  a  most  pun- 
gent, acrid  flavor,  is  made  from  some  varieties  of  this  plant. 

"  The  climate  of  New  Mexico  is  unsurpassinglj  pure  and  healthy.  A  sultry  day 
is  very  rare.  The  summer  nights  are  cool  and  pleasant  The  winters  are  Ion;;, 
but  uniform," and  the  atmosphere  of  an  estraordinary  dryness;  and  there  is  but 
little  rain,  except  from  July  to  October.  The  general  range  of  the  thermometer  is 
from  10  dee.  to  75  deg.  above  Fahrenheit  Fevers  are  uncommon,  and  instances 
of  remarkable  longevity  are  frequent.  Persons  withered  aJmost  to  mummies  ar<« 
met  with  ooeasionally,  whose  eitraordinary  age  is  shown  by  their  recollection  ot' 
certain  notable  events,  which  have  taken  place  in  times  far  remote. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  very  primitive  and  unimproved  state,  the  hoe  being  alnni^ 
used  by  a  greater  part  of  the  peasantry.  Wheat  and  Indian  com  are  the  princi- 
pal staples;  cotton,  flai,  and  tobacco,  although  indigenous,  are  not  cultivated:  the 
soil  is  finely  a<!apted  lo  the  Irish  potato.  The  moat  important  natural  product  of 
the  soil  is  its  pasturage.  Most  of  the  high  table  plains  afford  the  £nest  groziitic, 
while,  for  want  of  water,  they  are  utterly  useless  for  other  purposes  That  scanty 
moiBture  which  suiEces  to  bring  forth  the  natural  vegetation,  is  insufficient  ibr  agri- 
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cultural  prnduotiona,  without  the  aid  of  irrigation.  The  hi>h  prairie- of  all  tliis 
region,  differ  great);  from  tlioae  of  our  boraef  in  the  general  ehaijit-ter  oC  their 
vegetation.  1'hey  are  remarkably  destitute  of  the  gay  flowering  planta  for  which 
the  former  are  so  eelehrated,  bein^  mostly  clothed  witli  different  speoieB  of  a  highly 
nati'itioua  grass  called  grama,  which  is  of  a  very  short  and  curiy  quality.  The 
liipblands,  upon  which  alone  this  sort  of  grass  is  produced,  being  eeldom  verdant 
until  after  the  rainy  season  sets  in,  the  grama  is  only  in  perfection  from  August  to 
October.  But  being  rarely  nipped  by  the  frost  until  the  rains  are  over,  it  cures 
upon  the  ground  and  remains  excellent  hay — equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  which 
is  cut  and  stacked  from  our  western  prairies.  Although  the  winters  are  rigorous, 
the  feeiiing  of  stock  is  almost  entirely  unknown  in  New  Mexico;  nevertheless,  the 
entenaive  herds  of  the  country,  not  only  of  cattle  and  sheep,  but  of  mules  and 
horses,  generally  maintain  themselves  in  excellent  condition  upon  the  dry  pastur- 
age alone  through  the  cold  season,  and  until  the  rains  start  up  the  green  grass 
again  the  following  summer. 

The  mechanic  arts  are  very  rude,  even  sawed  lumber  being  absolutely  unknown. 
The  New  Mexicans  are  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  a  beautiful  serape  or 
blanket,  which  is  woven  into  gaudy,  rainbow-libe  hues.  Their  domestic  goods  are 
nearly  all  wool,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  greatly  embarrassed  for  the  want  of 
adequate  machinery. 

The  system  of  Peon  slavery  existed  under  the  Mexican  dominion.  Ry  the  local 
laws,  a  debtor  was  imprisoned  for  debt  until  it  was  paid ;  or,  if  the  creditor  chose, 
he  took  the  debtor  as  a  servant  to  work  out  his  claim.  This  system  operated  with 
a  terrible  severity  upon  the  unfortunate  poor,  who,  although  they  worked  for  fixed 
wages,  received  so  small  a  compensation,  that  if  the  debt  was  of  any  amount,  it 
compelled  them  to  a  perpetual  servitude,  as  he  received  barely  sufficient  for  food 
and  clothing." 

Evidences  of  voicanic  action  abound  in  various  parts  of  New  Mexico,  and 
the  oonntry  is  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Anthracite  coal  of  an  excel- 
lent quality  is  found  near  Santa  Fe.  Through  its  mineral  wealth  it  may 
eventually  have  a  considerable  population ;  but  most  of  the  food  to  support 
it,  will  require  to  be  transported  thither  from  the  agricultural  districts  of  the 
Mississippi  valley. 

The  population  of  New  Mexico  has  been  nearly  stationary  for  a  long 
period.  In  1860,  it  wasascertainedto  beabout93,000,  viz:  42,000  Indians, 
about  half  civilized;  41,000  peons;  and  7,300  white  native  citizens,  mostly 
of  Mexican  blood.  The  number  of  Americans  in  the  whole  country,  is  less 
than  is  contained  in  ordinary  agricultural  townships  with  us. 

Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  New  Mexico,  sometimes  written  Santa  Fe  de 
San  Francisco — *.  e.  Holy  Faith  of  St.  Francis — is  the  only  town  of  import- 
ance. It  is,  by  air  lines,  660  miles  west  of  the  Arkansas  frontier,  450  south- 
easterly from  Salt  Lake  City,  900  east-south-east  of  San  Francisco,  and  260 
north  of  El  Paso,  the  nearest  point  in  Mexico.  "  It  is  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  Indian  pueblo,  some  fifteen  miles  east  of  the  Bio  del  Norte,  at  the 
base  of  a  snow-clad  mountain,  and  contains  a  little  over  three  thousand  souls, 
and  with  its  corporate  surrounding  villages  about  double  that  number.  The 
town  is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  is  a  wretched  collection  of  mud  houses, 
much  scattered  with  intervening  corn-fields.  The  only  attempt  at  architec- 
tural compactness,  consists  of  four  tiers  of  buildings  around  the  public 
square,  comprising  the  governor's  house,  the  custom  house,  barracks,  etc." 

In  the  center  of  the  public  sijuare  "all  the  neighboring  rancheros  assemble  to 
sell  the  produce  of  their  farms  and  industry.  All  daylong  files  of  donkeys  may 
be  seen  arriving  there,  laden  with  barrels  of  Taos  whisky,  bales  of  goods,  forage, 
wood,  earthen  jars,  melons,  grapes,  red  and  green  pimentos,  onions,  pasteques,  eggs, 
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cheese,  tobacco,  and  pinones  (fruit  of  the  pine),  Pinus  monophylla.  These  pinones 
are  generally  baked  in  the  oven,  or  roasted  on  cinders,  aa  a  means  of  preserving 
them  better.  Besides  those  provisions,  the  Santa  Fe  market  also  affords  a  great 
variety  of  bread  and  meat  The  Indiana  of  the  puehloa,  too,  carry  quantities  of 
fish  there,  either  fresh  or  dried  in  the  sun.  In  the  evening,  after  the  Aiigelus,  the 
square  ia  filled  with  loungers,  who  ohat,  play,  laugh,  and  smoke,  until  the  hour  for  the 
fandango;  for  be  it  known,  the  young  people  of  Mexico  could  not  live  if  they  did 
not  dance  at  ieaat  365  fandangos  every  year.  At  Banta  Fe,  as  in  Texas,  aad  in 
all  the  provinces  of  Mexico,  Sie  women  go  to  the  fandangos,  with  their  rebozo 
(mantilla),  and  arrayed  in  a  light  oool  costume  appropriate  to  the  occasion;  seated 
round  the  garden,  or  hall,  where  the  dance  is  to  take  place,  they  smoke  cigarettes 
and  chat  very  loudly  while  awaiting  the  cavaliers'  ii 


In  Spam&h  the  term  pwhh  means  the  people  ^nd  their  towns;  and  in 

New  Mexico  it  is  applied  to  (he  Chiistianized  Indians  and  to  their  villages. 

"When  the  conn tiy  was  farst  discovered,  the»>e  Indians  lived  in  comfortable 

houses,  and  cultivated  the  soil     Indted,  now  they  arp  the  best  horticulturiate  in 

New   Mexico,  furnishing  most 

^= — ^^_^ of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  lo 

be  iiund  in  the  markets.  They 
also  cultiiate  the  grape,  and 
bale  extensive  herds  of  cattle, 
horses  etc  They  are  remiirk- 
able  for  sobriety,  honesty,  mor- 
ality and  industry,  and  are 
muuh  braver  than  the  other 
classes  of  hew  Mexicans,  and  in 
the  war  with  Mexico,  fought 
Hith  desperation  compared  to 
those  in  the  south.  At  the  time 
if  the  conquest,  they  must  have 
been  a  very  powerful  people, 
numbering  near  one  hundred 
villages,  as  their  ruins  would 
indicate.  The  population  of  their  villages  or  pueblog,  average  about  five  hundred 
souls.  They  assert  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  Montezuma.  They  profess 
the  Catholic  faith,  but  this,  doubtless,  reaches  no  farther  than  understanding  its 
formalities,  and  at  the  same  time,  they  all  worship  the  sun. 

They  were  only  nominally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mexican  government, 
many  features  of  their  ancient  oastoros,  in  both  government  and  religion,  being 
retained.  Bach  pueblo  was  under  the  control  of  a  cacique  chosen  by  themselves, 
who,  with  his  council,  had  charge  of  the  interior  police  of  the  village.  One  of  their 
regulations  was  to  appoint  a  secret  watch  to  suppresa  vice  and  disorder  of  every 
description,  and  especially  to  keep  an  eye  over  the  young  men  and  women  of  the 
Tillage. 

Their  villages  are  built  with  adobes,  and  with  great  regularity ;  sometimes  they 
have  but  one  large  house,  with  several  sl«ries,  each  story  divided  into  apartments, 
in  which  the  whole  village  reside.  Instead  of  doors  in  front,  they  use  trap-doors 
in  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  to  which  they  mount  up  on  a  ladder,  which  is  drawn 
np  at  night  for  greater  security.  Their  dress  consists  of  moccasins,  short  breeches, 
and  woolen  jackets  or  blankets ;  they  generally  wear  their  hair  long.  Bows  and 
arrows  and  a  lance,  and  sometimes  a  gun,  constitute  their  weapons.  They  manu- 
iacture  blankelB,  as  well  aa  other  woolen  stufife,  crockery  ware,  and  coarse  pottery. 
The  dress  of  many  is  like  the  Mexican;  but  the  majority  retain  their  aboriginal 
costume. 

Among  the  vill^es  of  the  Pueblos  Indians,  was  that  of  the  Pecos  tribe,  twenty- 
five  miles  east  of  Santa  Fe,  which  gradually  dwindled  away  under  the  inroads  of 
the  Comanohes  and  other  causes,  until  about  the  year  1838,  when  having  been  re- 
duced to  only  about  a  dozen  soula  of  all  ages,  they  abandoned  the  place. 
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Many  tales  are  told  of  the  singular  habits  of  this  ill-fated  tribe,  which  must,  nn 
doubt,  have  tended  to  hiisten  its  utter  annihilation.  A  tradition  was  preialeat 
among  them  that  Montezuma  had  kindled  a  holy  fire,  and  enjoined  their  ancestors 
not  to  suffer  it  to  he  extinguished  until  he  should  return  to  deliTer  hia  people  from 
the  jote  of  the  Spaniards,  In  pursuance  of  these  commands,  a  constant  wateh 
had  heeo  maintained  for  ages  to  prevent  the  fire  from  going  out;  and,  as  tradition 
further  informed  them,  that  Montezuma  would  appear  with  the  sun,  the  deluded 
Indians  were  to  he  seen  every  clear  morning  upon  the  terraced  roofs  of  their 
houses,  attentively  watching  the  appearance  of  the  'king  of  light,'  in  hopes  of 
seeing  him  accompanied  by  their  immortal  sovereign.  This  consecrated  fire  was 
down  in  a  subterranean  vault,  where  it  was  kept  silently  smouldering  under  a  cov- 
ering of  ashes,  in  the  basin  of  a  small  altar.  Some  say  that  they  never  lost  hope 
in  the  final  coming  of  Montezuma  until,  by  some  accident  or  other,  or  a  lack  of  a 
sufficiency  of  warriors  to  vratch  it,  the  fire  became  extinguished;  and  that  it  was 
this  catastrophe  that  induced  them  to  abandon  their  village.  No  other  pueblo  ap- 
pears to  have  adopted  this  extraordinary  superstition ;  like  Pecos,  however,  they 
nave  all  held  Montezuma  to  be  their  perpetual  sovereign.  It  would  Uitewise  appear 
that  they  all  worship  the  sun ;  for  it  is  asserted  to  he  their  regular  practice  to  turn 
the  face  toward  the  east  at  sunrise. 

The  wild  tribes  who  inhabit  or  extend  their  incursions  into  New  Mexico,  are 
the  Navajoes,  the  Apaches,  the  Tutas,  the  Kiawas,  and  the  Comanches.  The 
Navajoes  are  estimated  at  ahout  tea  thousand,  and  reside  in  the  main  range  of  the 
Cordilleras,  two  hundred  miles  west  of  Santa  Fo,  on  the  Rio  Colorado,  near  the 
region  from  whence  historians  say  the  Aztecs  emigrated  to  Mexico.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  remnants  of  that  justly  celebrated  nation  of  antiquity  who  re- 
mained in  the  north.  Althouzh  living  in  rude  wigwams,  they  excel  all  Indian  na- 
tions  in  their  manufactures.  They  are  still  distinguished  for  some  exquisite  styles 
of  cotton  textures,  and  display  considerable  ingenuity^  in  embroidering  with  feath- 
ers the  skins  of  animals.  The  scrape  Navajo  (Navajo  blanket)  is  of  so  dense  a 
testure  as  to  be  frequently  waterproof,  and  some  of  the  finer  qualities  bring  sixty 
dollars  each,  among  the  Mexicans,  Notwithstanding  their  wandering  habits,  they 
cultivate  the  different  grains  and  Tegetables,  and  possess  extensive  and  superior 
herds  of  horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats. 

rh    Ap     h  m  '   ly  w    t    f  th    R     d  1  Norte,  and  are  the  most  powerful 

daartfthid  tb  fnth  Mexico,  and  number,  it  is  estimated, 
fift         th     sa  d         1       f  wh  m  tw    th  d  are  warriors.     They  cultivate  and 

ft  '■'^S       ^PI        tidpd       tirely  upon  pillage  for  subsistence. 

Tl      d  p    d  t  f  th     Ap    h      h         b         of  so  long  a  duration  that  beyond 

th     mm   I  t      f  th    low       tl     wh  I    country,  from  New  Mexico  to  the 

Id         f  D  Im    t  ly  d  t  E   lated." 

Th     p  p  1  t  f  N  w  M  th     than  the  savage  tribes,  ta  mostly 

t    f  th    B    ky  M       t  th        11  y  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  its  tribu- 

t  It        Im    t    s  i         ly        fi    d  t    towns  and  villages,  the  suburba 

of  which  are  generally  farms,  a  mode  of  living  indispensable  for  protection 
against  the  savages. 

Taos,  north  of  Santa  Fe,  is  a  beautiful  valley  of  nine  miles  in  length,  and 
includes  several  villages  and  settlements.  The  valley  grows  wheat  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  produced  on  irrigated  land. 

La  Gran  Quivira,  about  100  miles  south  of  Santa  Fe,  are  ruins  of  an 
flitcient  town,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  reared  for  mining  purposes. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  superior  to  anything  at  present  in  New  Mexico. 
To  be  i'een  are  tie  remains  of  Catholic  churches,  and  aqueducts  leading  to 
the  mountains,  eight  or  ten  miles  distant.  Tradition  says,  that,  in  the  gen- 
QiA  luiissuere  of  1680,  every  soul  save  one  perished. 

FJ  P!arfr,  27  miles  south  of  Santa  Fe,  is  an  important  mine,  from  which, 
sih^e  il^  disc(>very  in  1828,  half  a  million  of  gold  has  been  taken  out. 
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Athufjverque  is  in  the  most  fertile  locality  of  tie  Rio  Grande,  and  although 
not  as  important  a  place  as  Santa  Pe,  it  is  more  ceotral.  Inoiuding  the  neigh- 
boring rancheros,  it  has  a  population  of  1,000  souls.  "Albuqurque  for  a 
Mexican  town,  is  tolerably  well  built.  Its  buildings,  like  those  inhabited  by 
Mexicans,  are  of  a  right  parailelopipedon  shape,  constructed  of  adobes 
(blocks  of  sun  dried  mud),  and  arranged  generally  on  the  four  sides  of  a 
rectangle,  thus  creating  an  inferior  court  (paleo),  upon  which  nearly  every 
one  of  the  apartments  opens.  There  is  generally  but  one  exterior  or  street 
entrance ;  and  this  is  generally  quite  wide  and  high,  the  usual  width  being 
about  sis  feet,  and  the  hight  seven.  They  appear  to  be  made  thus  wide,  at 
least  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  to  enable  the  burros  (asses)  and 
other  animals  to  go  through  with  their  packs.  They  are  generally  strongly 
secured  by  double  doors.  There  are  two  or  three  buildings  in  the  town  with 
extensive  fronts  and  portalles  (porches),  which  look,  for  this  country,  very 
well — one  of  them  being  the  house,  formerly  occupied  by  Governor  Armijo. 
There  is  a  military  post  at  this  place,  garrisoned  by  U.  S.  troops." 

Acoma,  in  the  same  vicinity,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  extraordinary 
of  the  Indian  pueblos.  "Acoma  is  situated  on  an  isolated  rock  which  rises 
perpendicularly  to  a  hight  of  360  feet  above  the  plain,  and  appears  like  an 
isiand  in  the  middle  of  a  lake.  The  summit  of  this  rock  is  perfectly  hori- 
zontal, and  its  superficies  is  about  sixty  acres.  To  reach  it  you  must  climb 
over  hillocks  of  sand,  heaped  up  by  the  wind  to  a  third  of  the  hight ;  the 
two  other  thirds  of  the  route  are  hewn  in  the  rock  in  the  shape  of  a  .spiral 
staircase.  The  town  is  composed  of  blocks,  each  of  which  contains  sixty  or 
seventy  houses,  and  a  large  Catholic  church,  with  two  towers  and  very  pretty 
spires.  The  houses  are  three  stories  high,  and  have  windows  only  in  the 
upper  one;  in  construction,  they  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
pueblos  of  New  Mexico.  Aeoma  is  in  all  probability  the  Acuco  spoken  of 
by  the  ancient  Spanish  historians,  which,  according  to  them,  was  situated 
between  Cibola  and  Tiguex,  and  built  at  the  top  of  perpendicular  rocks,  whose 
summits  could  only  be  reached  by  means  of  300  steps  hewn  in  the  rock,  at 
the  end  of  which  steps  was  a  kind  of  ladder  eighteen  feet  high,  also  formed 
by  holes  cut  in  the  rock.  Although  this  pueblo  was  deemed  impregnable, 
yet  the  inhabitants  placed  tuge  stones  around  it,  that  they  might  roll  them 
down  on  any  assailant  who  was  bold  enough  to  scale  this  extraordinary 
stronghold.  Near  the  dwellings  might  be  seen  arable  lands  sufficient  to  grow 
the  necessary  quantity  of  maize  for  the  wants  of  the  populaliou  ;  also  large 
cisterns  to  save  the  rain  waters.  The  Acuoos  were  called  banditti  in  all  the 
surrounding  provinces,  into  which  they  made  frequent  excursions." 

Laguna,  a  few  miles  north  of  Acoma,  is  another  ancient  Indian  pueblo, 
and  contains  about  a  thousand  inhabitants,  noted  for  their  honesty,  sobriety, 
and  industry.  "It  has  the  appearance  of  one  of  those  old  German  cities  on 
the  banks  of  tbe  Khine  perched  on  a  mountain  peak.  The  houses,  with 
their  graduated  stories,  seem  piled  one  above  the  other,  producing  the  effect 
of  an  immense  amphitheater;  the  river  bathes  the  foot  of  the  eminence  on 
which  Lagnna  is  built,  and  flows  in  tortuous  windings  through  the  plain." 

Zuni,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  pueblos,  is  west  of  Laguna. 
Its  present  population  is  about  2,000.  "The  houses  are  of  the  same  style 
as  those  of  the  other  Indian  pueblos;  their  graduated  stories  are  almost  all 
festooned  with  long  garlands  of  red  pimentos,  that  dry  in  the  sun.  Tbe 
town  possesses  a  Catholic  church  thirty-three  yards  in  length,  by  nine  in 
nidth,  it  is  built  of  adohet,  and  behind  its  sole  altar  is  suspended  a  paint- 
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ing  representing  Our  Lady  of  G-uadaloape,  the  patroness  of  Mexico ;  a  few 
statues  surround  the  painting,  but  the  lateral  walls  are  completely  bare.  The 
governor  lives  in  a  house  three  stories  high,  wherein  the  caciques  or  chiefs 
of  the  government  frequently  assemble.  The  Zunis  have  a  mania  for  taming 
eagles,  which  they  catch  while  yet  very  young  on  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains; multitudes  of  these  birds  are  to  be  seen  on  the  terraces  of  the  houses, 
spreading  their  enormous  wings  as  they  bask  in  the  sun." 

Zuni  Vieja,  or  Old  Zuni,  the  ancient  Cibola,  stood  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity. The  ruins  are  yet  to  be  seen.  They  are  in  the  center  of  a  plateau, 
elevated  more  than  900  feet  above  the  plains,  to  which  access  is  gained  only 
by  climbing  almost  inaccessible  rocks.  It  was  only  in  1694,  that  it  became 
definitely  conquered  by  the  Spaniards. 


ANTIQOITIE8   Or   WEW   MEXICO. 

Much  of  New  Mexico  is  as  yet  unexplored;  but  the  various  expeditions 
of  the  scientific  corps  of  the  U.  S.  army  have,  of  late  years,  given  us  the 
UDexpecf«d  information  of  the  existence  of  antiquities  in  the  heart  of  our 
continent,  as  surprising  and  worthy  of  curiosity  as  those  in  Central  America. 
In  the  region  north  and  east  of  the  Gila,  and  east  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  in  a 
spaceof  some  few  hundred  square  miles,  the  ruins  of  ancient  walled  cities 
to  the  number,  it  is  estimated  by  an  officer  of  the  topographical  corps  of  en- 
gineers, of  1,000,  are  found  at  this  day.  These  show  that  the  country,  at 
some  very  remote  and  unknown  era,  perhaps  thousands  of  years  since,  was 
densely  populated,  and  by  a  race  to  a  considerable  degree  civilized.  The 
natives  living  in  the  pueblos  of  that  region,  can  give  no  information  respect- 
ing them.  Their  builders  were  far  in  advance  of  any  people  found  when 
the  country  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  more  than  300  years  ago. 
Their  masonry  and  earpentery  show  much  skill.  Beautiful  and  highly  orna- 
mented pottery  also  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  these  cities ;  but  in  every  in- 
stance it  is  in  fragments,  not  a  single  perfect  utensil  having  ever  been  dis- 
covered. The  immense  amount  of  this  broken  pottery  strewn  around  would 
indicate,  at  some  time  or  other,  a  regular  sacking  of  these  places.  The  cli- 
mate and  soil  must  have  changed  since  this  mysterious  race  dwelt  here;  for 
it  is  now  a  barren,  rainless  region,  incapable  of  supporting  anything  Hke  the 
population  these  ruins  indicate.  The  extreme  dryness  of  the  climate  has, 
doubtless,  preserved  the  woodwork  to  our  time. 

The  journal  of  Lieut.  James  H.  Simpson,  of  the  corps  of  U.  S.  topographi- 
cal engineers,  of  a  military  reconnoissanee  from  Santa  Fe  to  the  Navajo  coun- 
try, in  the  year  1849,  and  published  by  government,  first  gave  to  the  world 
detailed  descriptions  of  some  of  these  ruined  cities.  Others  on  a  larger  scale 
and  more  important  have  been  found  farther  west,  of  which  descriptions  have 
not  as  yet  been  published.  We  derive  the  facts  and  illustrations  given  below 
from  the  work  alluded  to. 

The  command,  consistingof  175  men  under  Col.  J.  M.  "Washington,  left  Santa 
Fe  on  the  16th  of  August,  They  passed  southerly  and  westerly,  and  on 
the  26th  came  to  the  highest  point  of  land  dividing  the  tributaries  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  from  those  of  the  Pacific,  when  they  commenced  gradually 
descending  the  western  slope,  and  reached  the  Eio  Chaco,  a  tributary  of  the 
San  Juan,  Here,  upon  the  Kio  Chaco,  were  found  a  number  of  the  ancient 
towns  or  pueblos,  named  respectively,  Pueblo  Pintado,  Weje-gi,  Una  Vida, 
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0  Pavie  Chettro  Kettle  Del  Arrojo  anj  De  Penisca  Blanoa.  These 
lie  between  b'^  ^nd  37°  N  ht  ind  neii  10S°  W.  long.  "They  are 
irl  <       -mil     '"      l"'n    th(    similarity  of  their  style  and   mode  of 

I  II   I       I  [II  11  iii_iD      riiey  discover  in  the  materials  of  which 

they  are  composed,  as  well  as 
~r  I  HI  the  graodeur  of  their  de- 
UQ  and  superiority  of  their 
w  111  kman&hip,  a  condition  of 
ircliitectural  excellence  be- 
J  und  the  power  of  the  Indiana 
or  New  Mesioang  of  the  pres- 
ent day  to  exhibit."  He  fur- 
ther adds  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  strengthen  the  hypothesis 
that  thej  are  of  Asiec  origin. 
The  largest  was  De  Penasoa 
Blanca  which  in  circuit  was 
1,700  teet,  and  the  number  of 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  112. 
:  the  Stones  composing  them 
this  there  is  a  regular  alternation  of 
hich  is  unique  and  beautiful  The 
'o    nnes  b  up  on  s  de       i    on 


'jIIs  from  the  othei 
e  uniform  chdrdctei 
lall  stoneb  the  efieU  < 
examined  was  PiuUdo 


"After  partaking  of  aome  refresh  meuts,  I  started  off,  with  high  eipeetations— my  assist- 
SDts,  the  Mesers.  KerQ,  aecompanjing  me— to  eiamme  the  ruins  of  Pueblo  Pintida.  We 
found  them  to  more  than  answer  our  espectalloas.  Forming  one  atpucture,  and  bnilt  of 
tabular  pieces  of  hard,  fine  grained,  compact  gray  sandstone  (a  material  entirely  unknown 
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in  tlie  present  arehitectnre  of  New  Mesico),  to  which  the  atmosphere  has  impnrtad  »  red 
diah  tinge,  the  layers  or  beds  being  not  thicker  than  three  inches,  and  sometimes  aa  thin 
US  Olio  fiurtb  of  im  inch,  it  discovers  in  the  maaomy  a  combination  of  science  and  art 
which  can  only  be  referred  to  a  higher  stage  of  civilization  and  refinement  than  is  discoT- 
erabla  in  the  works  of  Meiicans  or  Fuebios  of  the  present  day.  Indeed,  so  beaoljfully 
diminutive  and  true  are  the  details  of  the  stnicture  as  to  cause  it,  at  a  little  distance,  to 
have  all  the  appearance  of  a  magnificent  piece  of  mosaic  work. 

In  the  outer  face  of  the  buildings  there  are  no  signs  of  moi-tar,  the  intervals  between 
the  beds  being  chinked  with  stones  of  the  minutest  thinness.  The  filling  and  backing  are 
done  in  rubble  masonrj,  the  mortar  presenting  no  indications  of  the  presence  of  lime. 
The  thickness  of  the  maJD  wall  at  base  is  within  an  inch  or  two  of  three  feet;  higher  up, 
it  is  leas— diminishing  every  story  by  retreating  jogs  on  the  inside,  from  bottom  to  top. 
Its  elevation,  at  its  present  highest  point,  is  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  feet,  the  series 
of  floor  beams  indicating  that  there  must  have  been  originally  at  least  three  stories.  The 
ground  pi aji,  including  the  court,  m  exterior  development,  is  about  403  feet.  On  the 
ground  floor,  exclusive  of  the  outbuildings,  ore  fiftj-four  apartments,  some  of  them  as 
small  as  five  feet  square,  and  the  largest  about  twelve  by  six  feet.  These  rooms  commu- 
nicate with  each  other  by  verv  small  doors,  some  of  them  a*  contracted  as  two  and  a  half 
by  two  and  a  half  feet;  and  (n  the  case  of  the  inner  suite,  the  dooiB  commnoicating  with 
the  interior  court  are  as  small  as  throe  and  a  half  by  two  feet.  The  principal  rooms  or 
those  most  in  use,  were,  on  acconirt  of  their  having  lai^er  doors  and  windows,  most  prob- 
ably those  of  the  second  story.  The  system  of  flooring  seems  to  have  bean  iarge  trans- 
verse unhewn  beams,  six  inches  in  diameter,  laid  transversely  from  wall  to  wall,  and  then 
a  number  of  smaller  ones,  about  three  iochea  in  diameter,  laid  longitudinally  upon  them. 
Wha,t  was  placed  on  these  does  not  appear,  but  most  probabiy  it  was  brush,  bark,  or  slabs, 
covered  with  a  layer  of  mud  mortar.  The  beams  show  no  Mgns  of  tlie  saw  or  axe;  on  the 
conlrary,  they  appear  to  have  been  hacked  off  by  means  of  some  very  imperfect  instru- 
ment. On  the  west  face  of  the  structure,  the  windows  which  are  only  in  the  second  story, 
are  three  feet  two  inches  by  two  feet  two  inches.  On  die  north  aide,  they  are  only  m  the 
second  and  third  storiea,  and  are  na  small  as  fourteen  by  fourteen  inches.  At  different 
points  about  the  premises  were  three  circular  apartments  sunk  in  the  ground,  the  walls 
being  of  masonry.  These  apartments  the  Pueblo  Indians  call  ettvffas,  or  places  where  the 
people  held  their  political  and  religious  meetings. 

. , .  .Not  finishing  our  examinaHone  at  the  ruins  of  Pueblo  Pintado  yesterday  afternoon, 
we  again  visited  Uiera  early  this  morning.  On  digging  about  the  bH«eof  the  exterior  wail, 
we  find  (tat,  for  at  least  two  feet  (the  depth  our  time  would  permit  us  to  go),  the  same 
kind  of  masonry  obtains  below  as  above,  except  that  it  appears  more  compact.  We  could 
find  no  signs  of  the  genuine  arch  about  the  premises,  the  lintels  of  the  doors  and  windows 
bcine  generally  either  a  number  of  pieces  of  wood  laid  horizontally  aide  by  side,  a  single 
atone  alab  laid  in  this  manner,  or  occasionally  a  series  of  smaller  ones  so  placed  honzon- 
lally  npon  each  other  thnt,  while  presenting  the  form  of  a  sharp  angle,  in  vertical  longi- 
tudinal section,  they  would  eupport  the  weight  of  the  fabric  above.  Fragments  of  pottery 
lay  scattered  around,  the  colors  showing  taale  in  their  selection  and  in  the  style  of  their 
•mngemcDt,  and  being  atill  quite  bright." 

Simpson,  in  his  description  of  the  Pueblo  Hungo  Pavie,  of  which  hoth  ground 
plnn  and  elevation  are  herein,  piotoriaily  given,  says ; 

These  ruins  show  the  same  nicety  in  the  details  of  their  masonry  as  already  deacribed. 
The  ground  plan  shows  an  extant  of  exterior  development  of  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  feet,  and  a  number  of  rooms  upon  the  ground  floor  equal  to  seventy-two.  The  struc- 
ture shows  the  existence  of  but  one  circular  estafa,  and  this  is  placed  in  the  body  of  the 
north  portion  of  the  building,  midway  from  either  extremity.  This  ettuffa  differs  from  the 
Others  we  have  seen,  in  having  a  number  of  int^or  counterforts.  The  main  walla  of  the 
building  are  at  base  two  and  three  quarter  feet  through,  and  at  this  time  show  a  hight  of 
about  thirty  feet.  The  ends  of  the  floor  beama,  which  are  still  visible,  plainly  showing 
thatthei*  was  originally,  at  least,  a  vertical  series  of  fourfioors,  there  must  then  also  have 
been  originally  at  leaat  a  saies  of  four  stories  of  rooms;  and  as  the  debra  at  the  base  of 
the  walls  is  very  great,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  there  may  have  been  even  more.  The 
Boor  beams,  which  are  round,  in  transverse  section,  and  eleven  inches  in  diameter,  as  well 
as  the  windows,  which  are  as  small  as  twelve  by  thirteen  inches,  have  been  arranged  hori- 
zontally,  with  great  precision  and  regularity.    Pottery,  as  usual,  waa  found  scattered  about 

The  question  now  arises,  as  we  have  seen  all  the  ruins  in  this  quarter,  what  was  the  form 
of  these  buildings'— I  mean  as  regards  the  continuity  or  non-continuity  of  its  front  and 
rear  wails.    Were  these  walls  one  plain  surface  from  bottom  to  top,  as  in  the  Umted  biatoa, 
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ire  thej  interrupted  each  storv  by  a  terrace,  na  h  the  case  with  the  a 

Lng3  ill  Now  Meiieo? 

LB  front  or  eitei'ior  walla  were  evidently  one  plain  surface  from  bottom  ti 

ever  we  found  them  in  their  iutegritj,  which  we  did  for  as  manj  as  : 

],  we  alwavs  noticed  them  to  be  uninterrupteillr  plain. 

le  rear  walls,  however,  were,  in  no   nstance  that  I  recollect  of  found  to 

the  commencement  of  the  second  sWry    and  tl  e  part  tion  walls  were 

is  not  at  lault  correa 

ponil  ngl;  stepl  ke    u 

the  r   raapecl    e    alt 

tudei     The  dea  tlien 
B  unfolds 
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internal  mwleof  ascent 
from  story  to  atory 
and  thnefore  that  some 


ler  «1  ch  theter 
;  form  of  the  «ev 
Blonefl  would  ren- 


rf  CLellj. 


of  the  stones  would  beat  conduce  to  light  and  ventilation  for  the  interior  ranges  of  apart- 
manls.  The  idea  then,  n  hitb  Mr.  tt.  H-  t.em  was  tlie  first  to  suggest — that  these  puebloa 
weie  terraced  on  their  inner  or  court  side — ia  not  without  strong  grounds  of  probability; 
and  it  ia  in  consonance  with  this  idea  that,  in  his  rtHoration  of  the  Pueblo  Hunso  Fame, 
he  has  given  it  the  form  exhibited  in  the  drawing- 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  iu  no  single  instance  did  we  find  in  these  miuB  either  a  chimney 
or  a  fireplace,  unieaa,  indeed,  the  recesses  described  as  existing  in  some  of  the  rooms  were 
used  as  fireplaces,  which  thdr  slight  hight,  as  well  aa  deprivation  of  chimney  flues,  would 
scarcely  authorize.  Neither  were  there  any  indications  of  the  use  of  iron  about  the 
premises." 

A  few  days  later  the  command  oame  to  the  renowned  Canon  of  Chelly.  This 
gorge  has  long  had  a  diatinguiahed  reputaKon  among  the  natives  of  this  region, 
from  its  great  depth  and  impregnability.  It  ia  inhabited  by  the  Navajoea,  who, 
although  they  possess  the  skill  to  manufacture  one  of  the  most  beautiful  kind  of 
blankete  in  the  world,  possess  no  better  habitations  than  the  conical  pole,  brush 
and  mnd  lodge.  This  was  explored  for  a  distance  of  OTer  nine  milea;  and  the 
further  they  ascended  it  the  greater  was  the  altitude  of  the  inclosing  walla :  at  their 
furthest  point  of  progreaa  it  was  502  feet  high,  and  the  average  width  6<KI  feet. 
The  total  length  of  the  canon  waa  judged  to  be  about  25  miles.  In  ascending  it 
they  saw  some  fine  caves  here  and  there;  also  small  habitafciona  made  up  of  over- 
hanging rock,  and  artificial  walls  laid  in  stone  and  mortar — the  latter  forming  the 
front  portion  of  the  dwelling.  Some  four  miles  from  the  mouth,  they  came  to  the 
ruins  of  a  small  pueblo,  like  those  already  described.  It  stood  on  the  ahetf  of  the 
left  hand  wall,  about  50  feet  up  from  the  bottom,  and  the  wall  being  very  nearly 
perpendicular,  it  could  only  be  approached  by  Jadders.  Seven  miles  from  the 
month  they  fell  in  with  the  ruins  shown  in  the  engraving,  with  the  atupendous 
rocks  in  rear  and  overhanging  them. 

''  These  ruioa  are  on  Oie  left  or  north  aide  of  the  canon,  a  portion  of  them  being 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  escarpment  wall,  and  the  otiier  portion  upon  a  shelf  iu 
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the  waJl  immediately  'baek  of  the  other  part,  some  fifty  feet  ahove  the  bed  of  the 
canon.  The  wall  in  front  of  this  Jatter  portion  being  vertical,  access  to  it  could 
only  have  been  obtained  by  means  of  ladders.  The  front  of  these  ruins  measures 
one  hundred  and  fortv-five  feet,  and  their  depth  forty-five.  The  style  of  structure 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  pueblos  found  on  the  Chaco — the  building  material  being 
of  small,  thin  sandstones,  from  two  to  four  inches  thick,  imbedded  in  mud  mortar, 
and  chinked  in  the  facade  with  smaller  stones.  The  present  bight  of  ita  walls  is 
about  eighteen  feet.  Its  rooms  are  exceedingly  small,  and  tbe  windows  only  a  foot 
square.     One  circular  estuffa  was  all  that  was  visible." 

In  speaking  of  this  canon,  Simpson  says:  "What  appears  to  be  singular,  the 
sides  of  the  lateral  waJls  are  not  only  as  vertical  as  natural  walls  can  well  be  con- 
ceived to  be,  but  they  are  perfectly  free  from  a  talus  of  debris,  the  nsuai  concom- 
itant of  rocks  of  this  description.  Does  not  this  point  to  a  crack  or  natoral  fissure 
as  havinj;  given  origin  to  the  canon,  rather  than  to  aqueous  agente,  which,  at  least 
at  the  present  period,  show  an  utter  inadequacy  as  a  producing  cause  ?  " 

Although  the  canon  of  Chelly  was,  at  the  time,  considered  a  great  curioa- 
itj,  later  explorers  in  the  wild  waste  country  between  the  Rooky  Mountains 
and  California  have  found  numerous  other  of  these  fissures,  to  which  this 
can  bear  no  comparison.  Some  of  them  are  entirely  inaccessible,  without 
outlet  or  inlet,  deep,  gloomy  cracks,  descending  far  down  into  the  earth,  lower 
than  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  bounded  by  forbidding,  perpendicular 
walls,  at  the  base  of  which  the  foot  of  man  has  never  penetrated.  Others 
form  the  valleys  of  streams,  which,  as  one  stands  on  their  verge,  are  seep 
winding  their  serpentine  course  down  in  a  gorge  thousands  offset  below, 
The  canon  of  the  Kio  Colorado  is  of  this  character:  Lieut.  Ives,  in  his  ex- 
plorations ascertained  it  to  be  about  11,000  feet,  or  more  than  two  miles  in 

About  200  miles  westerly  from  Santa  Fe,  and  near  the  town  of  Zuni,  the  com- 
mand came  to  a  stupendoas  mass  of  rock,  about  250  feet  in  hight,  and  strikingly 
peculiar  from  its  massive  charaeter,  and  the  Egyptian  style  of  its  natural  but- 
tresses and  domes.  "  Skirting  this  stupendous  mass  of  rock,"  states  Simpson,  "  on 
its  left  or  north  side,  for  about  a  mile,  the  guide,  just  as  we  had  reached  its  eastern 
terminus,  was  noticed  to  leave  us,  and  ascend  a  low  mound  or  rampart  at  its  base, 
the  better,  as  it  appeared,  to  scan  the  lace  of  the  rock,  which  he  had  scarcely 
reached  before  he  cried  out  to  ua  to  come  up.  We  immediately  went  up,  and, 
sure  enough,  here  were  inscriptions,  and  some  of  them  veiy  beautiful;  and, 
although,  witji  those  which  we  afterward  examined  on  the  south  face  of  tlie  rock, 
there  could  not  be  said  to  be  half  an  acre  of  them,  yet  the  hyperbole  was  not  near 
80  extravagant  as  I  was  prepared  to  find  it  The  fact  then  being  certain  that  here 
were  indeed  inscriptions  of  interest,  if  not  of  value,  one  of  them  dating  as  far 
ba^fc  as  1606,  all  of  them  very  ancient,  and  several  of  them  very  deeply  as  well  as 
beautifully  engraven,  1  gave  directions  for  a  halt — Bird  at  once  proceeding  to  get 
up  a  meal,  and  Mr.  Kern  and  myself  to  the  work  of  making  fac  similes  of  the  in- 
scriptions  The  greater  portion  of  these  inscriptions  are  in  Spanish,  with 

some  little  sprinkling  of  what  appeared  to  be  an  attempt  at  Latin,  and  the  remain- 
der in  hieroglyphics,  doubtless  of  Indian  origin." 

We  copy  a  few  of  the  inscriptions  from  Simpson,  to  present  an  idea  of 
their  general  character.  The  engraving  is  made  from  one  in  the  wort  of 
Domenech : 
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Inxfi-'ption  Rock,  near  the  Faeblo  of  Zwni. 

_  Od  the  Lights  above  the  inscription  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  pueblo, 
similar  to  the  others  described,  though  inferior  in  the  style  of  maoonry. 

Mr.  Simpson  was  not  enamored  with  New  Mexico.  In  his  journal  he 
states  that  he  had  not  seen  a  rich,  well  timbered,  and  sufficiently  watered 
country  since  he  had  left  the  confines  of  the  states  on  the  borders  of  the 
Mississippi  vailey.  He  makes  these  remarks  upon  this  part  of  New  Mexico. 
The  portion  farther  west,  to  the  California  line,  according  to  other  obseryers, 
is  no  more  alluring.     Says  he : 

"  The  idea  I  pertinftoiously  adhered  to,  before  ever  having  seen  this  country, 
was,  that,  beside  partaking  or  the  bold  eharacteristjes  of  the  primary  formations, 
rocks  confusedly  piled  upon  rooks,  deep  glens,  an  occasional  cascade,  green  fertile 
vnlleyH — the  usual  aooompanimenta  of  such  oharaoteriatics  with  us  in  the  states — 
it  was  also,  like  the  country  of  the  states,  generally  fertile,  and  covered  with  ver- 
dure. But  never  did  I  have,  nor  do  1  believe  anybody  can  have,  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  almost  universal  barrenness  which  pervades  this  country,  until  they 
come  out,  as  I  did,  to  'search  the  land,'  and  behold  with  their  own  eyes  its  general 
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rntsdo...  The  prlmtij  monnlnin.  piment  hom  of  th.l  wild,  rooky,  dmrsHod, 
Ssuallv  of  •  louaded  foim,  ooverod  I,  a  dull,  lifolem-ooloiod  ,oil,  .nd  gonenllj 
destitute  of  any  other  ejlva  than  pine  and  eedar,  most  frequently  of  a  sparse  and 
d",«,h  ehaSter.  The  ,.din,eota„  moks,  whieh,  eontrar  to  my  F»"»«""l 
notions  are  the  prevalent  formations  of  the  country,  have  a  erode,  half-made-up 
appearinoe,  somelimee  of  a  dull  hoi  color,  sometimes  while,  ■omet.mea  red,  and 
Setimes  ihe.e  alternalln.,  and  lieing  almost  umversaUy  bar.  of  veg.t.t.ou,  s- 
cept  that  of  a  sparse,  dwarfish,  sickening-colored  aspect,  can  not  be  regarded  as  a 
geLral  thing-at  leil,  not  nutil  familiarity  reooneSes  you  to  the  eight-withont 
feeusation  o'f  loathing  The  faoe  of  the  coun  ry,  tor  lie  «im.  reuon-the  gen- 
eral absence  of  all  vcidure,  and  the  de«i,  duU,  yellow  aepeet  of  its  .oil— ha.  a 
teudeney  to  create  the  same  disagreeable  sonsatioa 
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Arizona  originally  comprised  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  territory,  south  of 
the  Grila  River,  extending  from  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  east  to  the  Eio  Col- 
orado on  the  west,  just  above  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  It 
was  purchased,  in  1854,  of  Mexico,  from  the  northern  part  of  the  stat«  of 
Sonora,  for  ten  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  for  some  time  styled  the  Gads- 
den, Purchase,  out  of  compliment  to  General  Gadsden,  the  American  minis- 
ter, who  negotiated  the  treaty.  It  was  temporarily  attached,  by  congress,  to 
the  territory  of  New  Meiico.  It  was  about  600  miles  Jong,  with  a  width 
ranging  from  20  to  130  miles,  and  comprising  31,000  square  miles.  It  was 
separated  from  Texas  bj  the  Eio  Grande;  from  Lower  California  by  the 
Rio  Colorado ;  and  on  the  south  of  it  were  Ihe  Meiican  stales  of  Chihuahua 
and  Sonora. 

When  it  was  purchased  of  Mexico  there  was  scarcely  any  inhabitants,  ex- 
cept a  few  scattered  Mexicans  in  the  Mesilla  valley,  on  the  Eio  Grande,  and 
at  the  old  town  of  Tucson,  ia  the  center  of  the  purchase.  The  marauding 
Apache  Indians  had  gradually  extirpated  almost  every  trace  of  civilization 
in  what  was  once  an  inhabited  Mexicao  province.* 

In  185i,  congress  formed  the  present  territory  of  Arizona  from  the  west 
halves  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Gadsden  Purchase  ;  and  the  east  half  of  the 
latter  is  now  the  southern  part  of  New  Mexico.  Arizona  has  an  area  of 
131,000  square  miles.  The  capital,  named  Preseott,  is  in  the  center  of  the 
territory. 

"Much  interesting  information  upon  the  early  history  of  this  compara- 
tively little  known  part  of  the  United  States,  was  obtained  from  the  archives 
of  the  Mexican  goTernment,  by  Capt.  C.  P.  Stone,  late  of  the  U.  S.  army. 
It  appears  that  as  early  as  1687,  a  Catholic  missionary  from  the  province  of 
Sonora,  which,  in  its  southern  portion,  bore  already  the  impress  of  Spanish 
civilization,  descended  the  valley  of  Santa  Crua  River  to  the  Gila,  which  he 

»  The  following  cstract  from  tte  report  of  Col.  Chds,  D.  Poaton,  agent  of  the  Sonora  Bk- 
ploringandMiaingCompanj,  under  date  of  Jan,  31,1857,  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  at  the  JlBriod  when  it  came  into  tho  possession  of  our  people  :  "  It 
may  not  he  amiss,  in  those  deaaltory  remaris,  to  note  the  improrement  in  Tubae  nnd  the 
adiaoent  oonntry  since  oar  arriial.  When  we  forced  our  wagons  here,  oyer  the  under- 
growth on  the  highway,  in  September  last  (1856),  no  human  being  was  present  to  greet  our 
coming,  and  desolation  overatadowed  tho  scene.  It  was  like  entering  the  lost  city  of 
Pompeii,  The  atmosphere  was  loaded  with  the  malaria  of  a  rank  vegewtion,  the  under- 
growth in  the  bottom  served  as  a  Inrking  pldoe  for  the  deadly  Apache,  and  lie  ravens  in 
the  old  charch  window  croaked  a  surly  welcome.  Now  the  hightoada  are  alive  with  trains 
and  people.  Commerce,  agricnitnre, and  mining  are  resuming  their  wonted  prosperity  under 
IheonterprJae.intelligence,  and  industry  of  oar  people.  The  former  oitiaena  of  Tubae  have 
returned  to  the  oeeupation   of  their  houses,  set  to  work  vigorously  npon  their  milpas,  and 
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followed  to  its  mouth,  now  the  site  of  Fort  Yuma.  From  ttis  point  he 
ascended  the  valley  of  the  Gila,  the  Salinas  or  Salt  Kiver,  and  other  hranohcs. 
Proceeding  east,  he  explored  the  valley  of  the  San  Pedro  and  its  hianohea, 
reached  the  Mimbres,  and  probably  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Meailla  valley. 
Filled  with  the  enthusiasm  of  his  sect,  he  procured  authority  from  the  head 
of  the  order  in  Mesico,  and  established  missions  and  settlements  at  every 
available  point.  In  a  report  to  the  viceroy  of  Spain,  made  during  the  early 
settlement  of  the  province,  we  find  the  following  statement:^  'A  scientific 
exploration  of  Sonora,  with  reference  to  mineralogy,  along  with  the  intro- 
duction of  families,  will  lead  to  a  discovery  of  gold  and  silver,  so  marvelous, 
that  the  result  will  be  such  as  has  never  yet  been  seen  in  the  world.'  ^  A  map 
of  this  and  the  adjoining  f«rritories  was  drawn  by  some  of  the  Spanish  mis- 
sionaries in  1757,  and  dedicated  to  the  king  of  Spain.  The  reports  of  the 
immense  mineral  wealth  of  the  new  country  made  by  the  priests,  induced  a 
rapid  settlement." 

The  sites  of  various  villE^es,  ranches,  and  missions,  aa  indicated  on  this  map, 
were  prineipally  in  the  valleys  of  the  San  Pedro,  Santa  Cruz,  and  on  the  Mimbres. 
"  The  missions  and  settlements  were  repeatedly  destroyed  by  the  Apaches,  and  the 
prie-ts  and  settlers  maseaored  or  driven  off!  The  Indians,  at  length  thoroughly 
lirouaed  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  they  were  deprived  of  their 
liberty  forced  to  labor  in  the  silver  mines  with  iiindec[uate  food,  and  barbarously 
treated,  Unally  rose,  joined  with  the  tribes  who  had  never  been  subdued,  and  grad- 
ually drove  out  or  massaored  their  oppressorB.  Civilization  disappeared  before 
tlieir  devastating  career,  and  in  its  place  we  now  find,  with  few  exceptions,  only 
ruins  and  decay,  fields  deserted,  and  mines  abandoned.  The  mission  of  ban  Xavier 
del  Biie  and  the  old  towns  of  T"ueson  and  Tubac,  are  the  most  prominent  of  these 
remains.  The  mission  of  San  Xavier  del  Bao  is  a  grand  old  structure,  whieh,  from 
its  ulei'iint  masonry  and  tasteful  ornaments,  must  have  been  erected  in  times  of 
great  prosperity.  From  1757  down  to  1820,  the  Spaniards  and  Mexicans  continued 
t«)  work  many  valuable  mines  near  Barbaoora,  and  the  ancient  records  and  notes 
mention  many  silver  mines  most  of  which  contain  a  peroentnge  of  gold.  The 
most  celebrated  modern  localities  are  Arivaca  (also  anciendy  famous  as  AHbac), 
Sopori,  the  Arizona  Mountains,  the  Santa  Kita  range,  the  Cerro  Colorado,  the  en- 
tire vioinitv  of  Tubae,  the  Del  Ajo,  or  Arizona  copper  mine,  the  Gadsonia  copper 
mine  and  the  Gik  River  copper  mines.  Aa  late  as  1820,  the  Mtna  Cohre  de  la 
Plata  (silver  and  copper  mines),  near  Fort  Webster,  north  of  the  Gila,  were 
worked  to  great  adviinti^e ;  and  so  rich  was.  the  ore  that  it  paid  for  transportatiop 
on  mule-back,  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  to  the  city  of  Mexico. 

The  silver  mining  rcjiion  of  Arizona  is,  in  fact,  the  north-western  extension  ol 
the  streat  silver  region  of  Mexico.  The  mountain  ranees  are  the  prolongations  ol 
those  whieh  southward  in  Sonora,  Chihuahua,  and  Eurango,  have  yielded  silvei- 
bv  millions  for  centuries  past.  The  geoeraJ  direction  of  the  mountains  and  tiic 
veins  is  north-west  and  south-east,  and  there  are  numerous  parallel  chains  or  ranges 
which  form  long  and  narrow  valleys  in  the  same  direction.  Like  most  mineral  re- 
gions Arizona  is  of  small  value  for  agriculture,  possessing  in  comparison  witli  its 
extent  but  little  arable  land,  and  in  most  parts  is  nearly  destitute  of  water  and 
desert-like.  Some  of  this  forbidding  and  arid  surface  would,  however,  prove  lertUo 
i(  irrigated." 

The  population  of  Arizona,  aside  from  the  Indiana,  amounted  in  18(10  to 
hut  a  few  thousand  souls.  In  the  whole  territory,  persons  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
v:\co,  aside  from  the  U.  8,  soldiers  in  garrison,  numbered,  at  the  outside,  but 
a  lew  hundred  souls;  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  consisted  of  Mexi- 
cins,  mostly  of  the  peon  class.  The  Pimos  Indians  live  in  villages  on  the 
Giht' River  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  country,  and  are  a  friendly,  in- 
ofiensive  race,  who  raise  corn  and  wheat,  and  supply  emigranta  who  traverse 
the  southern  route  to  California.     The  Apaches  are  a  wild,  thieving  tnbc, 
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of  murderers,  who  live  on  the  head  streams  of  tte  Gila,  heyond  the  reach 
of  the  white  man. 

The  southern  boundary  of  Arizona  was  bo  ntn  as  to  exclude  any  part  of 
the  Gulf  of  California  from  American  juriadictioi 


that  she  has  : 


The  en- 
ing  shows 
e  church  of  the 
place  an  adobe  or 
Bun  burned  brick 
structure;  it  is 
from  a  drawing 
in  outline,  taken 

Church  ai  Tocsok.  On  Sau  Antonio'S 

o.s..A.».i.'..„.im  ;»J.    '"   P'J>- 

Among  the  fig- 
ures are  one  or  two  of  the  wild  Apache  Indiana  and  numerous  females,  etc. 

Tubac,  52  miles  south  of  Tucson,  is  the  business  center  of  the  silver 
mining  district  of  Arizona,  and  contains  a  few  hundred  souls.  The  princi- 
pal mines  worked  in  its  vicinity  are  the  Heintzelman  and  those  of  the  Santa 
Rita  Company.  With  the  pecuniary  success  of  these  mines,  appears  to  be 
connected  the  immediate  progress  of  the  territory,  as,  aside  from  the  mines, 
it  has  no  resources ;  bui  in  these  Arizona  has  a  great  future. 

When  our  pioneers  poured  in  upon  the  gold  placers  of  California,  the  in- 
trepid gold-hunter  could,  alone  and  single  handed,  work  his  way  to  wealth, 
with  a  jaek-knife  and  tin-pan  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  a. day's  labor,  tie  up  the 
avails  in  a  rag,  place  it  under  his  pillow,  and  then  dream  pleasantly  of  wife, 
and  children,  and  home,  far  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent. 

Silver  mining  is  a  different  business.  The  eager  novice  might  collect  his 
tuns  of  silver  ore;  and  then  would  come  the  tantalizing  discovery — it  was 
labor  lost.  To  extract  the  silver  from  its  ores,  is  often  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  all  chemical  processes,  requiring  practice  with  a  peculiar  aptness 
for  metallurgy,  so  diversified  and  intricate  are  the  combinations  of  this  metal 
with  other  minerals.  No  college  professor,  however  fine  a  metallurgist  he 
might  be,  could  suooessfully  manage  the  reduction  teorks  of  a  silver  mine  ; 
Americans,  until  they  learn  the  art,  and  "  improve  upon  it,"  as  is  their  na- 
tional bent,  will  be  compelled  to  procure  their  talent  of  this  kind  from  those 
bred  from  youth  to  this  branch,  in  Mexico  and  Germany.  Aside  from  this 
difSculty,  enormous  outlays  are  required  to  start  and  work  a  silver  mine : 
this  can  generally  only  be  obtained  by  associated  capital.     With  this  comes 
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the  c  \n  brouB  awkward  revolr  n"  ma  h  nery  of  corp  vit  ns  a  d 
ant  ev  la  of  m  8manat,emeiit  i  wh  eh  tl  e  nto  e  t3  f  the  null 
sto  kholder  ar  too  apt  to  1  e  the  kst  thi  "  ittended  t  by  1  r 
-I  ent*      Could  Ihe  a  nount  of  money  lost  in  our  Un  on  w  th  n  tl 


IteduoUon  Wurha  of  the  JleinUdman  Silver  Mine. 
»  from  »  arawingby  H.  0.  «™™^-™S"**'f!'^™.^^^'^!^™ 


oomd  tur  the  innlai 


years  alone,  by  the  aelfishnesa  and  mismanagement  of  n 


red  are  finplojeH.   The 

f  men  in  charge  of  cor- 
porations be  asoertained.  it  would  probably  "sum  up  many  fold  the  value  of 
all  the  property  more  courageously  stolen  by  the  united  labor  of  all  the  bur- 
glaiB  who  have  been  thrust  into  the  cells  of  oar  penitentiaries,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  government  to  the  preaent  day.  Thua  ninltitudes,  orphans 
and  widows,  have  been  wronged,  and  the  hard-earned  accumulations  of  vig- 
orous manhood,  laid  by  in  a  spirit  of  self-denial,  as  a  resource  for  old  age, 
irretrievably  and  shamefully  lost.  The  auspicious  and  selfish  carry  in  then 
own  bosoms  a  defense  ajrainst  such  allurements ;  the  single-hearted  and  inno- 
cent fill!  victims.  The  hard  lesson  taught  to  individuals  is,  that  money  it- 
seldom  safely  apent,  excepting  by  the  hand  that  earns  it.  Yet  it  is  only  bj 
associated  capital  great  entcrpriaea  can  he  consummated;  and  so,  through 
more  or  less  of  personal  risk  and  loss,  the  general  welfare  is  promoted. 

Such  are  the  enormous  returns  of  auocessful  silver  mines,  that  capital  and  ^'^^- 
priae  have  always  been  ready  to  embark  in  the  development  of  even  veins  of  mod- 
erate promise.  In  Mexico,  where  silver  mining  has  been,  for  over  two  hundred 
years  the  great  staple  business  of  the  country,  tlie  most  enormous  fortunes  have 
been  realized  in  working  mines.  The  famous  Keal  Dei  Monte,  near  the  eity  of 
Mesioo,  is  now  1,500  feet  deep,  and  yielded  in  1857,  83,750,000  of  silver  from  ore 
which  averaged  $56  per  tun.  The  Biscaina  vein,  in  the  12  years  immediately  suo- 
ceedin- 1763,  in  which  the  adit  of  Moran  was  completed,  yielded  to  i(a  owner, 
Tereros,  a  clear  profit  of  $6,000,000,  The  produce  of  Catoroe,  takmg  the  average 
.)f  the  five  years  from  1800  to  1804,  was  $2,854,000.  Santo  Bulalia,  near  Ohihuo- 
him,  from  1705  to  1737,  yielded  $55,959,750,  or  an  average  of  $1,748,742  per  an- 
num. 'J'hese  and  numerous  other  instances  of  suoneasful  raining,  as  published  in 
Ward's  History  of  Mexico,  show  silver  mining  to  be  a  business  of  great  vicissitudes, 
involving  largo  expenditures,  with  a  prospect  of  gains  correspondingly  large.     The 
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whole  produce  of  the  Mesicati  mines  was  estimated  liy  Humboldt,  in  1803,  at  nearly 
two  thou  Band  millions  of  dollars. 

By  many,  and  especially  the  Mexicans,  the  Gadsden  Purchase  is  regarded  as  the 
richest  portion  of  the  continent,  for  mines  of  silver,  copper  and  lead.  Silver  ore 
has  already  been  reduced  there  which  yielded,  in  large  quantities,  $1,000  to  the 
tun.  The  average  of  the  Heintzeiman  mine  haa  been  $250,  although  muoh  of  the 
ore  taken  from  it  yielded  from  $1,000  to  $5,000  per  tun,  and  some  at  the  rate  of 
over  $20,000. 

The  copper  mines  worked  on  the  Mimbres  River,  yield  large  quantities  of  ore 
which  is  95  per  cent,  copper,  while  the  lead  mines  of  the  Sania  Rita  and  Santa 
Crm  Mountains,  are  really  inexhaustible.  With  these  mineral  treaeurea,  placed 
by  nature  for  the  use  of  man,  it  is  not  at  aJl  probable  that  Arizona  will  long  remain 
in  its  present  condition.  When  once  the  mining  enterprises  already  begun  shall 
have  demonstrated,  either  in  the  hands  of  their  present  proprietors  or  some  others, 
tiiat  the  precious  metals  not  only  exist  there,  but  may  become  profitable,  a  new 
impetus  will  be  given  to  this  kind  of  induatrf ,  and  the  silver  coantry  of  Arizona  will 
become  as  wide^  known  as  the  golden  fields  of  California, 

Various  modes  are  practiced  of  reducing  silver  from  its  ores.  1.  The 
Furnace.  2.  The  Mexican  or  patio  (floor)  amalgamation,  with  quicksilver. 
3.  The  case  (or  kettle)  amalgamation.  4.  The  Freyberg  or  German  barrel 
amalgamation.  5.  Angustin's  method,  by  Bait,  without  mercury.  6.  Zier- 
vogel's  method,  with  salt  or  mercury.  These  modes  can  not  be  indiscrimin- 
ately applied.  The  character  of  the  ores,  climate,  and  other  cireumstanees 
will  alone  determine  it.  If  the  ore  of  a  mine,  in  its  mineralogical  coiibita- 
enta,  is  not  adapted  to  the  mode  of  operation  U>  which  the  operator  is  brud, 
he  is  generally  powerless  to  reduce  it.  One  experienced  in  smelting  ores, 
can  not  reduce  those  which  are  adapted  to  "  the  patio  ; "  or  one  aeeuatomed 
to  "  the  patio,"  can  not  reduce  by  the  German  banel,  or  by  the  Auguoliu 
process,  and  vice  versa. 
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Utah  derives  its  name  from  that  of  a  native  Indian  tribe,  the  Pah-Utahs. 
It  forraed  originally  a  part  of  the  Mexican  territory  of  Upper  California, 
and  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  with  Mexico,  at  the  close 
of  the  Mexican  war.     In  1850  it  was  erected  into  a  territory  by  Congress. 

"A  large  part  of  Utah  is  of  volcanic  origin.  It  16  supposed,  from  certain 
traditions  and  remains,  to  have  been,  many  hundred  years  ago,  the  residence 
of  the  Aztec  nation — that  they  were  driven  south  by  the  volcanic  ernptions 
which  changed  the  face  of  the  whole  country  Eventually  they  be<''Lme  the 
possessors  of  Mexico,  where,  aftei  attiinm^  sreit  proficiencj  in  *he  arts  ol 
life,  they  were  finally  overthrown  by  the  bpaniards  at  the  time  ot  the  con 

Utah  was  not  probably  visited  by  civilized  man  until  within  the  present 
century.  There  were  Catholic  missionaries  who  miy  ha\e  juit  touthtd  its 
California  border,  and  the  trappers  and  hunters  emphjed  by  the  fur  couipi 
nies.  The  first  establishment  in  Utah  was  made  by  Wilhain  H,  Ashlej,  a 
Missouri  far -trader.  In  1824,  he  organized  an  expedition  which  passed  up 
the  valley  of  the  Platte  River,  and  through  the  cleft  of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  ■ 
since  called  "The  South.  Pass;"  and  then  advancing  further  west,  he  reached 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  which  lies  embosomed  among  lofty  mountains.  About 
a  hundred  miles  south-east  of  this,  he  discovered  a  smaller  one,  since  known 
as  "Ashley's  Lake."  He  there  built  a  fort  or  trading  post,  in  which  he  left 
about  a  hundred  men.  Two  years  afterward,  a  six-pound  piece  of  artillery 
was  drawn  from  Missouri  to  this  fort,  a  distance  of  more  than  twelve  hun- 
dred miles,  and  in  1828,  many  wagons,  heavily  laden,  performed  the  same 
journey. 

During  the  three  years  between  1824  and  1827,  Ashley's  men  collected 
and  sent  to  St.  Louis,  furs  from  that  region  of  country  to  an  amount,  in  viilue, 
of  over  $180,000.  He  then  sold  out  all  his  interests  to  Messrs.  Smith,  Jack- 
son, and  Sublette.  Tliese  energetic  and  determined  men  carried  on  Cor  nutiiy 
years  an  extensive  and  profitable  business,  in  the  course  of  which  they  irji- 
versed  a  large  part  of  southern  Oregon,  Utah,  California,  and  New  Wexito 
west  of  the  mountains.  Smith  was  murdered  in  the  summer  of  1829.  by  the 
Indians  north-west  of  Utah  Lake.     Ashley's  Fort  was  long  since  abandoned. 

U II fortunately,  these  adventurous  men  knew  nothing  of  science,  and  bur 
little  information  was  derived  from  them  save  vague  reports  which  greatly 
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In  his  second  expedition,  made  in  1843,  he  visited  tlie  Gre,a  Salt  Lake, 
which  appears  upon  old  Spanish  maps  as  Lake  Timpanosos  and  Lake  Te^aya 
Four  years  after,  m  I8i7,  the  Mormons  em ift rated  to  Utah,  and  commenced 
the  first  regular  HettJement  by  whites.  It  was  then  an  isolated  rceion,  nom- 
inally under  the  goverument  of  Meslco.  They  espeeted  to  found  a  Mormon 
state  here,  and  rest  in  quiet  far  from  the  abodes  of  civilized  man:  but  the 
results  of  the  Mexican  war,  the  acquirement  of  the  country  by  the  United 
btat^a,  with  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  brought  them  on  the  line  of 
emigration  across  the  continent,  and  more  or  leaa  in  conflict  with  the  citizens 
and  general  govern mei.t. 

Utah  extended  originally  from  the  37ih  (o  the  42d  decrees  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  between  the  107th  and  120th  degrees  of  west  longitude  havin^  a 
breath  of  300,  and  an  averaf:e  leusth,  east  and  west,  of  600  miles,  con  tain ing^an 
area  of  about  180,000  square  miles.  It  now  has  110,000  square  miles  only. 
"The  main  geographical  characteristic  of  Utah  is,  that  anomalous  feature  in  our 
oontinent,_whioh  ismore  Asiatic  than  American  in  its  character,  known  as  the 
Ureat  Hasiu.  It  is  about  500  miles  long,  east  and  west,  by  275  in  breadth,  north 
and  south,  and  occupies  the  areater  part  of  the  centnd  and  western  portions  of  the 
territory.  It  is  elevated  near  5.000  feet  nbove  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  shut  in 
all  around  by  mountains  with  its  own  system  of  lakes  and  rivers;  and  what  is  a 
swiking  feature,  none  of  which  have  any  connection  with  the  ocean.  The  general 
character  of  the  basin  is  that  of  a  desert  It  has  never  been  fully  eiplored,  but 
so  far  as  it  has  been,  a  portion  of  it  is  fo<ind  (o  consist  of  arid  and  sterile  plains, 
another  ot  nndulating  table  lands,  and  a  third  of  elevated  mountains  a  few  of 
whose  summits  are  capped  with  perpetual  snow.  These  range  nearly  north  and 
south,  and  nse  abruptly  from  a  narrow  base  to  a  hight  of  from  2,000  to  5,000  feet 
Between  these  ranges  of  mountains  are  the  arid  plains,  which  deserve  and  receive 
the  name  of  desert.  From  the  snow  on  their  summits  and  the  showers  of  summer 
onginate  small  streams  of  water  from  five  to  fi%  feet  wide,  whioh  eventually  lose 
tljeinselves,  some  m  lakes,  some  in  the  alluvial  soil  at  their  base,  and  some  in  dry 
plains.  Among  the  most  not«d  of  these  streams  is  Humboldt's  or  Mary's  River 
well  remembered  by  every  CaJifornia  emigrant,  down  whioh  he  pursues  his  course 
fiir  tliree  hundred  miles,  until  it  loses  itself  in  the  ground,  at  a  place  called  St 
Maiy  s  Hmk,  where  its  waters  are  of  a  poisonous  character. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  Utah  Lake  are  in  this  basin,  toward  its  eastern 
rtiQ.  and  constitute  iia  most  intereBfing  feature — one  a  saturated  solution  of  com- 
mon saJt^-the  other  fresh— the  Utah  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  Salt  Lake 
which  IS  it*elf  about  4,200  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  they  are  connected  by  Utah 
Kiver— -or,  na  the  Mormons  call  if^  the  Jordan— which  is  forty-eight  miles  in  length. 
J-hese  lakes  dram  an  area  of  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  square  miles. 

IheUtiih  is  about  thirty-five  miles  long,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  numerous  and 
l*ld  streams  which  it  receives,  coming  down  from  the  mountains  on  the  south-east, 
all  fresh  water,  although  a  lai^e  formation  of  rook-salt,  imbedded  in  red  clay,  is 
foiind  within  the  area  on  the  south-east,  which  it  drains.  The  lake  snd  ita  affluents 
alford  large  trout  and  other  fish  in  great  numbers,  which  constitute  the  food  of  the 
Ltah  IndiHne  during  the  fishing  season.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  has  a  very  irregular 
outline  greacly  eiteaded  at  time  of  melting  snows.  It  is  about  seventv  miles  in 
Jenirth;  both  lakes  ranging  north  and  south,  in  conformity  to  the  range  of  the 
miinritains,  and  is  remarkable  for  ita  predominance  of  salt.  The  whole  lake  waf«r 
seeiiis  thoroughly  saturated  with  it,  and  every  evaporation  of  the  water  leaves  salt 
tiebind.  The  rocky  shores  of  the  ishkuds  are  whitened  by  the  spray,  which  leaves 
salt  on  everything  it  touches,  and  a  covering  like  ice  forms  over  the  water  which 
thu  wnves  throw  amons  tlie  rocks.  The  shores  of  the  lake,  in  the  dry  season,  when 
the  naters  recede,  and  especially  on  the  south  side,  lire  whitened  w'"  ' 
lions  of  ane  white  salt;  the  shallow  arms  of  the  lake,  at  the  same  1 
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sliglit  ooveriD!;  of  briny  -water,  present  beda  of  salt  for  miles,  resembling  softened 
ice,  into  which  the  horses'  feet  sink  to  the  fetlock.  Plants  and  bushes,  blown  by 
tbe  wind  upon  these  flelds,  are  enlJrelj  inorusted  with  crystallized  salt,  more  than 
an  inch  in  thickness.  Upon  this  lake  of  salt  the  fresh  water  reBeived,  though  great 
in  (juantity,  has  no  perceptible  effect.    No  fish  or  animal  life  of  any  kind  is  found 

The  Eio  Colorado,  with  its  branches,  is  about  the  only  stream  of  note  in  Bfah 
which  is  not  within  the  Great  Basin.  The  only  valleys  supposed  to  be  inhabitable 
in  the  vast  country  in  the  eastern  rim  of  the  Great  Baain  and  the  Rooky  Moun- 
tains, are  the  valleys  of  the  Uintah  and  GreeD  Rivers,  branches  of  the  Colorado, 
and  whether  even  these  are  so,  is  eitremely  problematical  The  country  at  the 
sources  of  this  great  river  is  incapable  of  Bupportinc  any  population  whatever. 

The  climate  at  Utah  is  milder  and  drier  in  general  than  it  is  in  the  same  parallel 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  temperature  in  the  ^aJt  Lake  V^alley  in  the  winter  is 
very  uniform,  and  the  thermometer  rarely  descends  to  zero.  TTiere  is  but  little 
rain  in  Utah,  except  6n  the  mountains,  from  the  1st  of  May  until  the  1st  of  Octo- 
ber; hence  apiculture  can  only  be  carried  on  by  irrigation. 

In  every  portion  of  tlie  territory  where  it  has  been  attempted,  artificial  irriga- 
tion has  been  found  to  be  indispensable;  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  no  part 
of  it,  however  fertile,  will  mature  crops  without  it,  eicept  perhaps  on  some  small 
patches  on  low  bottoms.  But  limited  portions,  therefore,  ot  even  the  most  fertile 
and  warmest  valleys,  can  ever  be  made  available  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  only 
such  as  are  adjacent  to  streams  and  are  well  located  for  irrigation.  Small  valleva 
surrounded  by  hif!h  mountains,  are  the  most  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  tne 
streams  being  fed  by  melting  snows  and  summer  showera. 

The  greater  part  of  Utah  is  sterile  and  totally  unfit  for  agricultare,  and  is  unin- 
habited and  uninhabitable,  except  by  a  few  trappers  and  some  roaming  bauds  of 
Indians,  who  subsist  chiefly  upon  game,  fish,  reptiles,  and  mountain  crickets.  The 
general  sterility  of  ih«  country  is  mainly  owing  to  the  want  of  rain  during  the 
summer  months,  and  partly  from  its  being  elevated  several  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

The  whole  country  ia  almost  entirely  destitute  of  timber.  The  little  which  there 
is  may  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  high,  rocky  mountains,  and  in  the  deep  moun- 
tain gorges,  whence  issue  the  streams.  On  the  table  lands,  the  gently  undulating 
plains  and  the  isolated  hills,  there  is  none.  There  are,  however,  small  groves  of 
cotl«n-wood  and  bos-alder  on  the  bottoms  of  some  of  the  principal  streams. 

A  species  of  artemisia,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  wild  sage,  abounds  in 
most  parts  of  the  country,  where  vegetation  of  any  kind  esista,  but  particularly 
where  there  is  not  warmth  and  moisture  sufficient  to  produce  grass. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  is  the  largest  known  in  the  Great  Basin,  being  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  long,  and  from  twenty  to  forty  broad,  but  the  Bait 
Lake  occupies  much  of  its  northern  portion.  The  surface  of  its  center  is  level, 
ascending  gently  on  either  side  toward  the  mountains.  This  valley  is  reaarded  as 
one  of  the  healthiest  portions  of  the  globe;  the  air  is  very  pure.  Its  altitude  is 
forty-three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  some  of  the  mountains  on 
the  east  of  the  valley  are  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  high,  and  covered  with 
perpetual  enow;  while  in  the  valley  the  thermometer  frequently  rises  above  one 
•lundred  degrees. 

By  means  of  irrigation,  the  Mormon  valleys  are  made  productive.  Wheat,  rye, 
barley,  buckwheat,  oate  and  Indian  com  are  their  agricultural  products,  and  all 
the  garden  vegetables  peculiar  to  the  middle  and  western  states  are  grown.  To- 
bacco and  sweet  potatoes  can  be  produced  in  limited  quantities.  The  system  of 
irrigation  prevents  rust  or  smut  striking  the  crop,  and  renders  it  sure.  The  terri- 
tory of  the  Mormons  is  a  stock-raising  country,  and  they  are,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
pastoral  people.  We  find  here  that  cereal  anomaly,  the  bunch  grass.  It  grows 
only  on  tne  bottoms  of  the  streams,  and  on  the  table-lands  of  the  warmest  and  most 
fertile  valleys.  It  is  of  a  kind  peculiarto  cold  climates  and  elevated  countries,  and 
is,  we  presume,  the  same  as  the  grama  of  New  Mexico.  In  May,  when  the  other 
grasses  start,  this  fine  plant  dries  upon  its  stalk,  and  becomes  a  light  yellow  straw, 
full  of  flavor  and  nourishment     It  continues  thus  through  what  are  the  dry  months 
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of  tiia  climate  until  January,  and  then  starts  with  a  vigorous  growth,  like  that  of 
OUT  own  winter  wheat  in  April,  which  keeps  on  until  the  return  of  another  Slay, 
Whether  as  straw  or  grass,  the  cattle  fatten  on  it  the  year  round.  The  numorous 
little  dells  and  sheltflred  spots  that  are  found  in  the  mountains  are  eaoeilent  sheep 
walks.  Hoi£s  fatten  on  a  suec  ilent  bulh  or  tuber  called  the  seicoe  or  seetoee  root 
wh    h  IS  highly  esteemed  ii»  a  table  vegetable  by  the  "M  rmjns 

Tl  e  poj-ulation  of  Utih  has  been  neirly  statjoiary  tor  many  years  ind  is 
CO  fosed  aim  st  entirely  f  Mormons  Populati  a  of  ttah  in  IbbO  wis 
5  J  000 


Viete  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
fcnionf "  Lton  House,"  ao  called  ftom  the 'statues  of  liona  in  front.    Th=  Wu^iutch  Monnuiiia  »re  ssen  iu 

Salt  Lake  City  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  gentle  deelivitj  near  the  base 
of  a  mountain,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  Utah  outlet,  or  the  River  Jordan, 
and  about  twenty-two  miles  south-east  of  the  Salt  Lake.  "  It  is  nearly  on 
the  same  latitude  with  New  York  City,  and  is,  by  air  lines,  distant  from  New 
York  2,100  miles;  from  St.  Louis,  1,200;  from  San  Francisco,  550;  and 
from  Oregon  City  and  Santa  Fe,  each  600.  During  five  months  of  the  year 
it  is  shut  out  from  all  communication  with  the  north,  east,  or  west,  by  moun- 
tains rendered  impassable  from  snow.  Through  the  town  runs  a  beautiful 
brook  of  cool,  limpid  water,  called  City  creek.  The  city  is  laid  out  regu- 
larly, on  an  extensive  scale ;  the  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  being  each  eight  rods  wide.  Each  lot  contains  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of 
ground,  and  each  block  or  square  eight  lots.  Within  the  city  are  four  public 
squares.  The  city  and  all  the  farming  lands  are  irrigated  by  streams  of 
beautiful  water,  which  flow  from  the  adjacent  mountains.  These  streams 
have  been,  with  great  labor  and  perseverance,  led  in  every  direction.  In  the 
city,  they  flow  on  eaeh  side  of  the  different  streets,  and  their  waters  are  let 
upon  the  inhabitants'  gardens  at  refrular  periods,  SO  likewise  upon  the  exten- 
sive fields  of  grain  lying  to  the  south.     The  greater  part  of  the  houses  which 
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had  been  bnilt  up  to  the  close  of  1850,  were  regarded  as  merely  temporary ; 
most  of  them  were  small  but  commodioua,  being,  in  general,  uonstrueted  of 
adobe  or  sun-dried  brick.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  bouse  for  pub- 
lie  worship,  a  couneil-hoase,  a  bath-house  at  the  Warm  Spring;  and  they 
are  erecting  another  temple  more  magnificent  than  that  they  formerly  had  at 
NiLUVOO.  Public  free-schools  are  established  in  the  different  wards  into 
which  the  city  is  divided.  East  of  the  city  a  mile  sijuare  is  laid  off  for  a 
State  University." 

Hon.  John  Cradlebaugh,  late  assistant  judge  of  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
gives  this  sketch  of  the  Mormons,  their  origin,  doctrines,  practices,  and 

Extent  of  MorTaonUvi — The  Mormon  people  have  possessed  themselves  of  this 
country,  and  althonsh  their  history  has  oeen  but  a  Drief  one,  yet  their  progress 
'       '  .........        ....         n  ,1  ij      AithoHgh  Ihevliav 


has  been  so  great  as  Eo  attract  the  attontion  of  the  world.  Although  Iheyli 
not  existed  more  than  the  third  of  a  century,  yet  we  find  that  they  have  been 
enabled  to  enoompnas  the  globe  itself  with  missionaries.  Although  they  have  ex- 
isted but  a  few  jeoxe,  we  lind  them  rising  from  a  single  family  to  be  now  what  they 
call  a  great  nation.  They  claim  U)  be  a  nation  independent  of  all  other  nations. 
They  have  set  up  a  church  government  of  their  own,  and  they  desire  no  other  gov- 
ernment to  rule  over  them. 

It  becomes  necessary  to  know  what  this  Mormonism  is,  that  has  thus  attraj3ted 
these  deluded  people  to  that  country,  to  seize  this  empire  and  to  attempt  to  estab- 
lish for  themselves  a  government  independent  of  the  world. 

Mormonism,  in  the  view  that  1  take  of  it,  is  a  religious  eccentricity,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  great  monstrosities  of  the  age.  It  is  not  the  first,  however,  of  the  reli- 
gious monstrosities  and  impositions  that  we  have  had.  Olher  religious  impositions 
have  been  invented  by  men  expert  in  tricks.  Knowledge  and  civilization  go  mov- 
ing on  at  a  slow  pace,  and  yet  make  gradual  progress ;  and  every  ray  of  light  that 
is  slied  shows  us  the  gross  absurdity  of  these  frauds  in  religion.  The  idols  of 
wood  and  stone  have  fallen  from  the  sacred  places  which  they  formerly  occupied, 
in  be  trampled  under  the  feet  of  their  former  worshipers,  and  the  cunning  devices 
of  a  more  enlightened  age  hare  given  way  to  a  purer  creed.  The  minority  of  the 
heathen  practices  of  the  dark  ages  have  disappeared  before  an  enlightened  Chris- 
tianity. But  an  epoch  came  when  mankind  were  fast  relapsing  into  a  painful  state 
of  ignorance ;  and  about  that  time  arose  that  boldest  and  most  successful  of  all  im- 
posters,  Mohammed,  who,  incorporating  old  and  cherished  doctrines  into  a  volup- 
tuous creed,  went  abroad  with  bis  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  Koran  in  the  other, 
conquering  and  to  conquer.  This  was  done  when  darkness  reigned  on  the  earth; 
but  in  this  nineteenth  century,  favored  as  it  is  by  the  light  of  a  true  religion,  dis- 
tinguished as  it  is  by  its  general  knowledge,  and  refined  as  it  is  beyond  all  pre^ 
cedent  and  parallel,  ft  religious  imposture  grosser  than  all  its  predecessors,  is  being 
successfully  palmed  off  on  mankind ;  not  in  the  deserts  of  some  unknown  land ; 
not  in  a  secret  corner  of  the  earth ;  but  in  free  America,  where  every  man  can 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictatea  of  his  own  conscience,  and  nnaer  his  own 
vine  and  fig  tree. 

Mormon  Doctrines. — This  arntosque,  absurd,  and  monstrous  system,  thus  openly 
paraded  before  the  world,  is  MoTmonism,  It  is  a  conglomeration  of  illy  cemented 
creeds  from  other  religions.  It  repudiates  the  celibacy  imposed  by  the  Catholic 
religion  upon  its  priesthood,  and  takes  instead  the  voluptuous  imposition  of  the 
Mohammedan  Church.  It  preaches  openly  that  the  more  wives  and  children  its 
men  have  in  this  world,  the  purer,  and  more  influential  and  conspicuous  they  will 
be  in  the  next;  that  bis  wives,  his  property,  and  his  children  wifi  be  restored  to 
bim,  and  even  doubled  to  him  at  the  resurrection.  It  adopts  the  use  of  prayers  for 
the  dead  and  baptism  as  parts  of  its  creed.  They  claim  to  be  favored  with  mar- 
velous gifts,  the  power  of  speaking  in  tongues,  of  casting  out  devils,  of  curing  the 
sick  and  healing  the  lame  and  the  halt ;  they  also  claim  to  have  a  living  propliet, 
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Beer,  or  revelator;  tliey  reoojiniie  the  Bible,  but  they  interpret  it  for  (I 
and  hold  that  it  is  subject  to  be  chnnged  by  new  revelation,  which  they  say  super- 
sedes old  revelation.  One  of  their  doctrines  is  that  of  continued  progreHsion  to 
ultimate  perfection  They  say  that  God  wiis  but  a  man  who  went  on  developinf; 
and  ULrerfain^  unt  1  he  reathe  I  1  s  present  h  ^h  cap  ic  ty  and  they  teach  that 
^  od  Mormons   wU  t  e  ejual  t(  Him — m  a  word  thit  j,  ud  J[ornion8  will  beonme 

g  da        Their   elders 


other  words,  that  if  a 
Mormon  apoatatisea, 
tl  at  big  throat  shall 

p  ut  and  his  blood 
7  ui''d  on  the  gyound 
t  i>ave  him  from  his 
s  I  They  also  priio- 
t  ce  otiier  most  un- 
n  tural  and  revolting 
loctrines,  such  as  are 

n!y  carried  out  in 
t  ly„amo us  countries. 
Ihev  hold  that  the 
f  rophot'a  revelations 
are  Mnding  on  their 

A  MoBM  s  H  KEu  'I  *y  must  obey  him 

m  all  things.  They 
eliiim  to  be  the  people  peculiarly  chosen  of  (Jod,  and  have  ohiistened  themselves 
"  I'he  Church  of  Jesua — the  Latter  Day  Saints."  They  claim  that  Mormoniam  is 
to  go  on  spreading  until  it  overthrows  all  the  nations  of  the  earth;  and  that,  if  ne- 
cessary, it  shall  be  propa^ted  by  the  sword ;  and  tliat,  in  progress  of  time,  all  the 
world  shail  be  subject  to  it.  Jacltson  county,  Missouri,  whence  they  were 
driven  for  their  great  crimes,  is  called  their  Zion,  and  their  prophets  have  prophe- 
sied that  there  shall  the  saints  from  throughout  all  the  world  bo  assemhied,  and 
from  that  Zion  shall  proceed  a  ^ower  that  shaJl  dethrone  kings,  subvert  dynasties, 
and  subjugate  all  the  nations  ot  the  earth. 

Orimii. — This  wretohed  sect  had  its  origin  in  an  eccentricity  of  a  man  named 
Spaulding,  who  had  failed  as  a  preacher  and  as  a  shopkeeper,  and  who  thought  he 
would  write  an  historical  novel.  He  had  a  smattering  of  Biblical  knowledge,  and 
lie  chose  for  his  subject  "  the  history  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel."  The  whole  was 
supposed  to  bo  oommunieated  by  Indiana,  and  the  last  of  the  series  was  named 
Mormon,  representing  that  he  had  buried  the  book  It  waa  a  large,  ponderous  vol- 
ume, dull,  tedious  and  interminable,  marked  by  ignorance  and  folly.  Spanlding 
maile  many  efforts  to  get  it  printed,  but  the  work  waa  so  utterly  flat,  stupid  and 
insipid,  that  no  publisher  would  undertake  to  bring  it  before  the  world.  Poor 
Hpaulding  at  length  went  to  hia  grave,  and  his  manuscript  remained  a  ne^ected  roll 
in  the  possession  of  his  widow. 

But  now  arose  Joe  Smith,  more  ready  to  live  by  his  wits  than  by  the  labor  of  his 
hands  This  Smith  eiwly  in  life  manifested  a  turn  for  pious  frauds.  He  had  been 
en^rii^ed  in  several  wrestling  matches  with  the  devil,  and  had  been  conspicuous  for 
hia  wonderful  eiperiences  in  religion  at  certain  revivals.  He  announced  that  he 
lifld  dug  up  the  book  of  Mormon,  that  taught  the  true  religion,  and  this  was  none 
other  but  the  poor  Spaulding  manuscript,  which  he  had  purloined  from  t 
of  tlie  widow.  In  his  unscrupulous  hands  the  manuscript  of  Spaulding  w 
signed  to  cause  an  auguat  apostacy ;  he  made  it  the  basis  of  Mormonism. 

Piilygamy  Inh-odvced. — Before  (he  death  of  Smith,  he  had  made  p"'" 
dogma  of  the  Mormon  creed,  and  made  it  known  to  a  few  of  the  leade 
and  they  proceeded  to  pot  it  to  practice.     It  was  only  after  they  had  plac 
desert  and  the  Booky  llountains  between  them  and  civiliaation  that  they  ci 
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it.  Then  they  not  onlj  confeeaed  it,  but  openly  and  boldly  adroeated  it  as  a  part 
of  the  rbiigion  of  Utah.  Polygamy  tlien  is  now  the  rule,  monogamy  ia  the  esoep- 
tion  to  tha  rule  among  them.  Thjs  doctrine  is  preached  from  the  pulpit — it  ia 
tauffht  ererywhere. 

E'hieaHon  and  Habils. — The  little  education  the  children  get  consists  in  pre- 
()aring  them  for  the  reception  of  polygamy.  To  prepare  the  women  for  the  rpcep- 
tion  of  the  roToIting  practice  it  is  neoeasary  to  brutaJize  them  by  destroying  tliejr 
modesty.  The  sentiment  of  love  is  ridiculed,  caralier  gallantry  and  attenticns  are 
liiughed  at,  the  embiematio  devices  of  lovers  and  the  winning  kindness  that  with 
us  t1iey  dote  on  are  hooted  at  in  Utah.  The  lesson  they  are  taught,  and  that  Is  in- 
culcated above  all  others,  is  "increase  and  multiply,"  in  order  that  Zion  may  be 
Slled.  The  young  people  are  familiarized  to  indecent  exposures  of  all  kinds ;  the 
Mormona  call  their  wives  their  cattie. 

A  man  is  not  considered  a  good  Mormon  that  does  not  uphold  polygamy  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  and  he  is  a  suspected  Mormon  that  does  not  practice  it,  The 
higher  the  man  is  in  the  church  the  more  wives  he  has.  Brigham  Young  and 
Ueber  Kimball  are  supposed  to  have  each  between  fifty  and  a  hundred.  The  rev- 
erend Mormon  bishops,  apostles,  and  the  presidents  of  states  have  as  many  as  they 
desire,  and  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  these  hoary-beaded  old  Turks  surrounded 
by  a  troop  of  robust  young  wives.  The  common  people  take  as  many  as  they  can 
support,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  house  of  two  rooms  inhabited  by  a  man, 
his liolf dozen  of  wires,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  children,  like  rabbits  in  a 
warren,  and  resembling  very  much  the  happy  famiik  that  we  read  of— the  prairie 
dog,  the  owl,  and  the  rabbit  Incest  is  common.  Sometimes  the  same  man  has  a 
daughter  and  her  mother  for  wives  at  once;  some  have  as  wives  their  own  nieces, 
and  Aaron  Johnson,  of  Spring^ille  one  if  the  most  influential  men  in  his  parts, 
has  in  his  harem  of  twehe  women  no  less  than  five  of  his  brothers'  daughters. 
One  Watts,  a  Scotchman  who  is  one  of  the  church  reporters,  is  married  to  bis 
own  half  sister. 

The  ill-assorted  chOdren — the  ofTspring  of  one  father  and  many  mothers — run 
about  like  so  many  wild  animals  Tf  e  first  thing  they  do, after  learning  vulgarity, 
is  to  wear  a  leather  belt  with  a  butcher  knife  stuck  in  it;  and  the  next  is  to  steal 
from  the  Gentiles ;  then  to  ride  animals  and  as  soon  as  they  can,  "  by  hook  or  by 
crook,"  get  a'horse,  a  pair  of  jingling  Mexican  spurs  and  a  revolver,  they  are  then 
Mormon  cavaliers,  and  are  fit  to  steal,  rob,  and  murder  emigrants.  The  women 
and  girls  are  coarse,  masculine  and  uneducated,  and  are  mostly  drafted  from  the 
lowest  stages  of  society.  It  is  but  seldom  you  meet  handsome  or  attractive  women 
among  them. 

The  foreign  element  largely  predominates  in  Utah.  The  persons  emigrating  to 
the  territory  are  generally  from  the  mining,  manufacturing  and  rural  districts  of 
England.  The  American  portion  of  the  Mormons  are  generally  shrewder  than  the 
rest,  and  are  chiefty  from  the  New  England  states.  Most  of  these  men  are  no 
doubt  fugitives  from  justice,  and  most  of  them  are  bankrupt  in  both  fortune  and 


The  three  presidents  of  the  church,  01 

jnd  his  two  council,  Kimball  and  Grant,  a_  _   .. ,___.._     ...    ._  _ 

apostles  are  Americans.  The  foreigners  are  generally  hewers  of  wood  and  the 
drawers  of  wat^r  for  the  church  and  its  dignitaries.  The  church  is  everything. 
It  is  not  only  an  eoolesiastioal  institution,  but  it  is  a  politica]  engine ;  it  not  only 
claims  to  control  Mormons  in  their  spiritual  matters,  but  to  dictate  to  them  as  to 
the  disposition  of  their  temporal  affairs.  The  church,  by  its  charter,  can  receive, 
hoJd  or  sell  any  amount  of  property;  the  charter  provides  for  one  trustee,  and 
twelve  assistant  trustees,  and  Bngha.m  Young  ia  trustee,  president  of  the  church, 
prophet,  seer,  revelator,  and,  the  commission  of  the  United  States  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  he  is  the  real  governor  of  the  territory.  All  Mormons  are  re- 
quired to  yield  to  him  implicit  obedience. 

Each  Mormon  has  to  pay  into  the  church  one  tenth  part  of  all  he  produces,  so 
that  if  a  good  Mormon  sow  bears  ten  pigs,  one  is  a  pious  pig,  because  it  belongs 
to  the  church.  To  collect  these  tithes  officers  have  to  be  appointed,  and  to  gather 
the  results  together  a  great  central  depot  has  to  be  maintained,  and  it  is  situated 
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in  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  within  Brigham's  own  waJIa;  and  the  corn,  butter,  egs^, 
and  all  sorts  of  produce  that  is  convejed  there  and  stored  would  spoil  unlass  it  was 
dispoaed  of;  and  so  we  find  that  they  need  stores,  and  in  Ssilt  Lake  City  wo  find 
an  enormous  store,  with  the  si^  "  Deseret  Store,"     So  it  is,  the  church  is  a  trader. 

The  Angelic  Host — Connected  with  the  Mormon  church  is  a  band  of  men  known 
as  "the  Donites,"  or  "  the  avenging  angels."  This  hand  is  eumpuaed  of  the  bold- 
est of  the  Mormon  ruffians.  They  are  bound  together  hj  dreadfol  oaths ;  they  are 
the  executioners  of  the  church,  cairying  out  its  vengeance  against  apostates  and 
iilTenders  against  the  church  discipline;  and  all  church  enemies  are  dealt  with  by 
these  men,  generally  in  a  secret  and  terrible  manner.  Hone  hut  God,  Brighara 
Yonng  and  themselves  know  the  names  of  their  viotims,  or  the  number. 

Missions  and  Missionwtea. — The  Mormon  Church  is  recruited  by  means  of  mis- 
sionaries yearly  sent  ont  in  large  numbers  throughout  the  earth,  to  preach  and 
propagate  the  Mormon  religion.  These  missionaries. are  not  seleoted.  as  are  the 
missionaries  of  other  sects,  for  their  piety  and  devotion,  or  for  their  genernl  fitness, 
hut  as  a  punishment  for  some  offense  against  the  discipline  of  the  church.  The 
doctrine  is  that  they  are  good  enough  to  go  into  the  world,  for  if  they  send  good 
men  they  will  not  believe  them,  and  on  that  account  they  send  their  bad  men  off 
Bs  teachers  and  missionaries. 

The  missionaries  are  usually  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  raised  from 
the  ignorant  proselytes  that  they  make.  They  picture  Utah  as  a  paradise,  the  Mor- 
mons as  saints,  and  Brigham  Young  as  their  prophet;  they  promise  their  prophet 
will  heal  the  sick,  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  and  comfort  to  the  afflicted;  Co  the 
wealthy  they  promise  wealth,  and  preferment  is  for  the  ambitious,  while  social 
standing  is  to  be  given  to  the  degraded  of  both  sexes,  and  polygamy  is  the  paradise 
of  all, 

Receivring  Froselytes. — These  missionaries,  when  sent  on  missions,  if  BuocessfaJ, 
are  commanded  to  bring  their  proselytes  with  them  to  Zion.  They  are  generally 
taken  in  large  trains,  and  the  arrival  of  one  of  these  emigrant  trains  is  hailed  as  a 
great  event  Women  that  are  young  and  pretty  are  greedily  caught  up  by  the 
apostles  and  dignitaries  to  swell  their  harems. 

The  Foreign  Ekmettt. — As  1  have  said,  tbe  Mormons  are  chiefly  foreigners ;  and 
rude,  ignorant  foreigners  they  are.  They  have  not  the  first  conceptions  of  their 
duties  to  our  government,  or  of  their  duties  as  American  citizens.  They  ci 
Zion,  but  they  do  not  come  to  America.  What  do  they  care  for  our  gover 
or  for  our  people?  The  fii'st  lesson  taught  them  is  to  hate  our  people  for  their 
oppression,  and  to  hate  all  other  people  for  they  are  Gentiles.  They  are  next  sworn 
to  support  the  church  and  the  government  established  in  Utah,  and  bear  an  eter- 
nal hostility  against  every  other  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Their  next 
lesson  IS  to  revere  Brigham  Young  as  both  the  religious  and  political  head  and 
ruler  Their  allegiance  is  alone  due  to  him;  he  tells  them  they  are  separate  an^ 
di^ttinct  from  all  other  nations — made  up  from  many  nations;  and  he  said  but  tht 
other  div,  "  we  have  been  looked  uiwn  as  a  nation  by  our  neighbors,  independent 
of  all  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  their  dealings  they  have  dealt 
with  us  as  such,"  He  tells  them  the  present  connection  of  Utah  with  the  United 
States  IS  only  nominal,  and  it  is  barely  permitted  bv  God  until  things  shall  be  fitted 
for  the  universal  establishment  of  Mormon  ascenaenoy. 

All  these  things  considered,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Mormons  are  dis- 
loval  to  diis  government,  and  that  treason  should  insolently  rear  its  crest  in  Utah  ? 
The  ignorant  of  the  Mormons  do  not  know  what  treason  is.  They  obey"  their 
loaders,  and  these  leaders  are  alone  responsible  for  their  acts.  If  Brigham  I'oung, 
his  counselors  and  bishops,  and  twelve  apostles,  and  his  generals  had  been  seized 
and  hung,  you  would  nevermore  have  heard  of  treason  in  Utah;  but  while  the  Mor- 
mon captains  were  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  while  the  Danites  were  armed  with 
their  butcher  knives,  and  while  the  prophet  hurled  anathemas  against  the  presi- 
dent, the  government,  and  the  people  of  tie  United  States,  and  while  the  Mornrnn 
people  were  in  arms  against  the  people  of  the  United  States,  came  a  free  pardon 
to  all  the  traitors,  big  and  littlo; 

Three  thousand  of  the  federal  troops 
been  kept  there  at  a  great  expense  to  t 
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onlj-  refrained  from  pnniehing,  bnt  it  has,  through  the  vast  amounts  espendod  for 
the  troops,  which  went  into  the  Mormon  coffers,  enriched  and  built  op  tlie  terri- 
tm-y.  When  the  troops  went  to  Utah,  the  Mormona  were  naked  and  almost  starr- 
ing, poor  and  wranghng;  but  now  thej  are  clothed,  and  money  circulates  freely 
anions  them.     Treason  is  lucky,  and  traitors  prosper.     Not  only  are  they  freely 

Siii'doned,  but  they  are  rewarded  with  pockets  full  of  gold.  When  treason  is  thus 
ealt  with,  traitors  will  be  numerous  indeed. 
All  Irrepreasible  Cbn/Zo (.—Attempts  t«  administer  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
have  been  made  by  the  three  sets  of  the  United  States  judges.  These  experiments 
have  all  proved  to  be  failures.  ITie  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  judges  is  that 
the  Federal  constitution  and  laws  can  not  be  aaccessfully  administered.  There  is 
a  complete  repugnance  and  antagonism  between  our  institutions  and  the  Mormon 
institutions.  The  church,  through  its  rulers,  claims  to  supervise  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  relations  of  the  people.  Whether  it  be  in  the  place  of  business,  in  the 
jury-boi,  on  the  witness  stand,  on  the  judge's  bench,  or  in  die  legislative  ohair, 
the  Mormon  is  bound  to  obe^  the  heads  of  the  church.  If  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  organic  law  of  the  territory  conflicts,  the  constitution  is 
treated  as  a  nullity;  if  the  laws  of  the  United  States  contravene  the  ordinances 
iif  Utflh,  the  law  is  disregarded.     I'he  will  of  the  prophet  is  the  supreme  taw  in 

Mormon  grand  and  petit  juries,  on  being  impanneled,  would  go  tJirough  the 
forms  of  business,  but  do  nothing,  while  murder  and  other  felonies  abounded, 
when  warrants  are  issued  for  the  parties  accused,  they  can  not  be  arrested,  for  the 
entire  church  and  the  whole  community  unit«d  in  concealing  and  protecting  the 
offender.  Witnesses  are  prevented  by  church  orders  from  appearing  before  the 
grand  jury,  or  are  forcibly  detained.  Grand  juries  refuse  to  find  bills  upnn  testi- 
mony the  most  conclusiTC,  for  most  of  the  crimes  have  been  committed  by  the 
order  of  the  church;  and  to  expose  them  would  be  to  expose  andpunish  the  church 
and  the  functionaries  of  the  church. 

The  moat  noted  of  all  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Mormons  was  the 
"■Mountain  Meadow  Mattacre."  This  event  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1 857, 
when  about  140  emigrants,  inoffensive,  peaceful  men,  women  and  children, 
on  their  way  overland  from  Arkansas  to  California,  were  waylaid  by  the 
Danite  band  of  Mormons  and  their  Indian  allies,  and  bulohered  in  cold  blood. 
Some  of  the  little  children  were  spared,  and  afterward  recovered  from  the 
Mormons;  and  from  their  lips  these  particulars  were  gathered.  A  corres- 
pondent of  Harpers'  Weekly,  for  August  13,  1859,  presents  this  narrative, 
which  is  substantially  true,  and  otherwise  indubitably  corroborated r 

"A  train  of  Arkansas  emigrants,  with  some  few  Missourians,  said  to  number 
forty  men,  with  their  families,  were  on  their  way  to  California,  through  the  Terri- 
t<>ry  of  Utah,  and  had  reached  a  series  of  grassy  valleys,  by  the  Mormons  called 
^e  Mountain  Meadows,  where  they  remained  several  days  recruiting  their  animals. 
On  the  night  of  Sept  9,  not  suspecting  any  danger,  as  usual  they  quietly  retired 
to  rest^  little  dreaming  of  the  dreadful  fate  awaiting  and  soon  to  overldte  them. 
On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  as,  with  their  wives  and  femiles,  they  stood  around 
their  cainp-fires  passing  the  congratulations  of  the  morning,  they  were  suddenly 
Bred  upon  from  an  ambnsh,  and  at  the  first  discharge  fifteen  of  the  best  men  are 
said  to  have  fallen  dead  or  mortally  wounded.  To  seek  the  shelter  of  their  cmral 
was  but  the  work  of  a  moment,  but  there  they  found  but  limited  protection. 

The  encampment,  which  consisted  of  a  number  of  tents  and  a  corral  of  forty 
wagons  and  ambulances,  lay  on  the  west  bank  of,  and  eight  or  ten  yards  distant 
from,  a  lai^re  spring  in  a  deep  ravine,  running  southward;  another  ravine,  also, 
branching  from  this,  and  facing  the  camp  on  the  south-west;  overlooking  them  on 
the  north-west,  luid  within  rifle-shot,  rises  a  large  mound  commanding  the  corral, 
upon  which  parapets  of  stone,  with  loop-holes,  have  been  built  Yet  another  ra- 
vine, larger  and  deeper,  faces  them  on  the  east,  which  could  be  entered  without 
exposure  from  the  south  and  far  end.  Having  crept  into  these  shelters  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  the  cowardly  assailants  Bred  upon  their  unsuspecting  victims, 
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thns  making  a  beginning  to  the  moat  brutal  bntchery  ever  perpetrated  upon  this 
continent  u    i.    i-   i 

Surrounded  l>y  superior  numbers,  and  by  nn  unseen  foe,  wo  are  told  the  little 
party  stood  a  siejie  witliin  the  corral  of  five  or  seven  daj^s,  sinking  their  wagim 
wbeels  in  the  uround,  and  during  the  darkness  of  nisht  digging  trenchea,  witliiu 
which  1«  shelter  their  wives  and  children.  A  Inrjte  spring  of  cool  water  bubbled 
np  from  the  sand  a  few  yards  from  them,  but  deep  down  in  the  ravine,  and  so  well 
proteotihd  that  oert«in  death  marked  the  trail  j.f  all  who  dared  approach  it  The 
wounded  were  dying  of  thirat;  the  burning  brow  and  parched  lip  marked  the  de- 
lirium of  fever;  they  tossed  tr<im  side  to  side  with  anguish;  the  sweet  sound  of 
the  water,  as  it  murmured  along  its  pebbly  bed,  served  but  to  highlen  their  keen- 
est suffering.  Butwhat  was  this  to  the  pang  of  leaving  to  a  cruel  fate  their  helpless 
children  1     Some  of  the  little  ones,  who  though   too  young  to  remember  in  alter 

{ears,  tell  as  that  they  stood  by  their  parents,  and  pulled  the  arrows  from  their 
ieeding  wounds. 

Long  had  the  brave  band  held  together;  but  the  cries  of  the  wounded  sufferers 
must  prevail.  For  the  Grst  time,  they  "are  (by  four  Mormons)  offered  their  lives  if 
they  will  iay  down  their  arms,  and  gladly  they  avail  themselves  of  the  proffered 
mercy.  Within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  corral  faith  is  broken.  Disarmed  and 
helpless,  they  are  fallen  upon  and  massacred  in  cold  blood.  The  savages,  whohad 
been  driven  to  the  hills,  are  ^ain  called  dovrn  to  what  was  denominated  the  'job,' 
which  more  than  savage  brutality  had  begun. 

Women  and  children  are  now  all  that  remain.  Upon  these,  some  of  whom  had 
been  violated  by  the  Mormon  leaders,  the  savage  eipends  his  hoarded  vengeance. 
By  a  Mormon  who  has  now  escaped  the  threat^)  of  the  Church  we  are  told  that  the 
helpless  children  clnng  around  the  knees  of  the  savages,  offering  themselves  as 
slaves ;  but  with  fiendish  laughter  at  their  cruel  tortures,  knives  were  thrust  into 
their  bodies,  the  scalp  torn  from  their  heads,  and  their  throats  cut  from  ear  to  ear." 
Besicie  Salt  Lake  City,  the  otter  principal  Mormon  settlements  are  Fill- 
more  City,  the  capital,  Brownsville,  Provo,  Ogdeti,  Manii,  and  Farwan. 
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Colorado  was  formed  into  a  territory  February  18,  1861,  Colorado 
derives  its  name  from  the  Colorado  River,  and  its  population  from  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  the  viuinity  of  Pike's  Peak.  Its  area  is  104,500  square 
miles.     Estimated  population,  late  in  1864,  32,000.     Capital,  Denver. 

A  great  part  of  this  territory  lies  upon  tlie  Bocky  Mountains,  with  their  foot 
hills  and  adjacent  plains.  Within  it  the  Arkansas  and  Platt«  Elvers  have 
their  sources,  and  running  easterly  empty  into  the  Mississippi;  Green  Biver 
and  other  affluents  of  the  great  Colorado  of  the  West  here  also  take  their 
rise,  and  flowing  westerly  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Pacific.  Its  mineral 
deposits  are  half  way  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific,  and  about  1,000 
miles  from  each,  and  in  the  same  latitude  with  the  rich  mineral  regions  of 
Caraon  Valley.  Within  it  are  the  three  beautiful  vales  of  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains, known  respectively  as  Middle,  South  and  North  Parks,  while  the  noted 
Pike's  Peak  rises  up  grandly  10,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plains,  and 
18,600,  or  more  than  three  and  a  half  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This 
mountain  received  its  name  from  its  discoverer,  Capt.  Z.  M,  Pike,  while  at 
the  head  of  an  exploring  expedition  sent  out  in  1806,  in  Jefferson's  admin- 
istration, to  ascertain  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas.  He  ascended  to  the 
Bummit,  and  was  the  first  white  man  to  gaae  upon  the  magnificent  panorama 
seen  from  that  point.  A  visitor  of  our  time  thus  relates  his  experience 
there: 

"The  summit  is  of  an  irregular,  oblong  shape,  nearly  level,  embracing  about 
sixty  acres,  and  composed  entirely  of  angular  slabs  and  blocks  of  coarse  diainteg- 
raling  granite.  The  fresh  snow  was  two  or  three  inches  deep  in  the  interstices 
among  the  rocks,  but  had  aeaily  all  melted  from  their  surfaces. 

The  day  was  clear,  and  the  view  indescribably  grand  and  impressive.  To  the 
eastward  for  a  hundred  miles,  onr  eyes  wandered  over  the  dim,  dreary  prairies, 
spotted  by  the  dark  shadows  of  the  clouds  and  the  deeper  green  of  the  pineries, 
intersected  by  the  faint  gray  lines  of  the  roads,  and  emerald  threads  of  timber, 
which  mark  the  meandering  of  the  streams,  and  banded  on  the  for  horizon  with  " 


puts,  but  through  the  glasses  exhibiting  its  buildings  m  perfect  distinctness,  and 
beside  one  of  them  our  own  oarriage  with  a  man  standing  near  it. 


firdle  of  sold.     At  our  feet,  below  the  now  insignificant  mountains  up  which  we 
ad  toilecf  so  wearily,  was  Colorado  City,  to  the  n^ed  eye  a  confueedcity  of  I.illi- 
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Farther  south  swept  the  green  timbers  of  the  Fontaine  qni  Bouille,  the  Arkan 
sas  !iiid  the  Huerfano,  a,nd  then  rose  the  hlae  Spanish  peaks  of  New  Mexico,  a 
hundred  miles  away.  Eight  or  tea  miles  from  our  stand-point,  two  little  gema  of 
lakes,  nestled  among  the  rugged  mountains,  revealing  even  the  shadows  of  the 
rocks  and  pines  in  their  transparent  waters.  Far  beyond,  a  group  of  tiny  lakelets 
glittered  aJid  sparkled  in  their  dark  surroundings  like  a  cluster  of  stars. 


To  the  west,  the  South  Park,  40  miles  in  length,  the  Bayou  Salado^  and  other 
amphitheaters  of  rieh  floral  beauty — gardens  of  nature  amid  the  utter  desolation 
of  the  mountains — were  spread  thousands  of  foet  below  us;  and  beyond,  peak  after 
peak,  until  the  pure  white  wall  of  the  Suony  Range  merged  into  the  infinite  blue 
of  the  sky.  Toward  the  north-east  we  could  trace  the  timbers  of  the  PJatte,  for 
more  than  seventy  miles;  but  though  the  junction  of  Cherry  creek,  even  to  the 
unassisted  eye,  showed  the  esaot  location  of  Denver,  our  glasses  did  not  enable  ua 
to  detect  the  buildiuga. 

These  of  course  were  only  the  more  prominent  features  of  the  landscape.  To 
the  north,  south  and  west  the  intervening  expanse  was  one  vast  wilderness  of 
mountains  of  diverse  forms  and  mingling  colors,  with  clouds  of  fleecy  white  sail- 
ing lurily  among  their  scarred  and  wrinkled  summita.  By  walking  a  tow  hundi-ed 
yards,  from  one  slight  elevatJon  to  another,  we  looked  upon  four  territories  of  the 
Union— KansBB,  Nebraska,  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  Almost  from  the  same  stand- 
point we  viewed  regions  watered  by  four  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  continent— the 
Platte,  Arkansas,  Eio  G-rande,  and  Colorado — tributaries  respectively  of  the  Mis- 
Bonri,  the  Mississippi,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Gulf  of  California. 

A  gorge  upon  the  north  side  is  still  more  gigantic  than  that  on  the  south-east 
A  colossal  plowshare  seems  to  have  been  driven  fiercely  down  from  the  summit 
almost  to  the  base,  leaving  a  gaping  furrow,  visible  even  from  Denver  [seventy 
miles]  and  deep  enough  in  itself  to  bury  a  mountain  of  considerable  pretensions. 

Like  mineral  regions  generally,  this  is  deficient  in  agrienltnral  resources, 
it  may  in  time  produce  sufficient  to  support  a  considerable  mining  popula- 
tion.    It  is,  however,  more  probable  tliat  it  will  become  an  important  market 
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for  the  rich  agricultural  districfs  of  eastern  Kansas  and  Nebraska.     "  Tlie 
soil  east  of  the  foot  of  the  mountains  is  mostly  arid  and  sandy,  and  as  very 
little  rain  falls  during  the  summer,  is  not  adapted  to  farming  purposes.     Even 
the  valleys  of  the  streams  appear  unproductive  ;   pulverize  a  handful  of  the 
soil  and  it  pro^c*  to  cmsist  almost  entirely  of  sjnd      But  it  is  preciseU 
identicii  with  the  soil 
of  the  valleys  in  Ne  y 
j^-  Mexico   and  like  them 

^^P~  ^— _^.^         '"''-1'  irrigation    it  will 

~  "~  J  reduce  abundantly  all 
the  small  grains  ar  J 
\e„etables  The  val 
le>s  in  the  gold  re^^ion 
wil!  prorfuce  all  the 
^reat  s-taplea  of  thit  lat 
itude  with  peihapB  the 
exteption  f  f  corn 
Their  clevition  ib  near 
ly  5,000  feot  above  the 
sea;  frosts  are  frequent,  even  during  the  summer,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
corn  will  flourish,  unless  it  be  the.  small  species  grown  in  Mesico,  or  the 
variety  i-eoently  introduced  in  Oregon,  in  which  each  kernal  is  encased  in  a 
separate  husk.  The  climate  of  the  great  plains  and  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
country  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  world.  The  air  is  so  dry  and  pure 
that  fresh  meat,  cut  in  summer  in  strips,  and  in  winter  in  quarters,  and  hung 
up  out  of  doors,  wi!!  cure  so  perfectly,  without  salting  or  smoking,  that  it 
may  be  carried  to  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  nights,  even  in  supimer, 
are  cool  and  often  coid."  The  winters  are  long  and  terribly  severe;  snow 
falls  early  in  the  fall  and  late  in  the  spring.  The  Paries  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are  mild  in  winter,  affording  abundance  of  food  for  stock,  and 
have  always  been  favorite  winter  haunts  for  the  Indians.  "They  are  com- 
paratively smooth,  fertile  spots — the  principal  ones  from  30  to  60  miles  in 
diameter — inclosed  on  all  sides  by  high  mountain  walls:  in  the  language  of 
Fremont,  "gems  of  rich  flora!  beauty,  shut  up  in  the  stern  recesses  of  the 
mountains." 

The  mountiun  districts  are  well  watered.  "The  country  abounds  in  timber,  the 
prevailing  variety  being  pine — immense  forests  of  both  the  yellow  and  while  being 
common.  On  the  streams  the  white  cherry  and  timber  common  to  this  latitude 
are  found.  Game  is  exceedinglj  abundant — the  black-tailed  deer,  red  deer,  elk, 
antelope,  mountain  sheep,  black  bear,  etc.,  being  found  in  all  portions  of  the  coun- 

S,     It  is  a  favorite  resort  for  the  Indiana,  as  it  affords  them  plenty  of  game  when 
their  buffalo  hunts,  and  where  thev  get  their  lodge  poles  and  equipwenla  for 
their  excursions  for  BuSitlo  on  the  plains." 

This  country  has  only  of  late  been  a  point  of  attraction  ta  emigrants.  The  discov- 
ery oigold  baa  been  the  talisman  to  draw  multitudes  of  the  hardy  and  enterprising 
of^our  countrymen  to  this  Rocky  Mountain  land.  It  had  long  been  believed  by  the 
hunters  and  trappers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  that  the  existence  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, near  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas  and  South  Platte,  was  known  to  the  Indians, 
and  though  search  was  made  the  exact  spot  could  never  be  ascertained.  "In  I83S. 
a  hunter,  named  Eustace  Carriere,  became  separated  from  his  companions,  and 
wandered  about  for  some  weeks,  during  which  period  be  discovered  some  grains 
of  f(old  oa  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  he  took  with  him  to  Mexico,  On  hh 
arrival  there  he  exhibited  his  specimens,  and  a  company  was  formed,  having  Car- 
riere for  their  guide  to  the  new  Kl  Dorado.  Unfortunately  for  himself,  Carriere 
was  unable  to  find  the  precise  spot,  and  the  Mexicans,  thinking  that  he  did  nut 
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wish  to  diacloae  the  secret  to  them,  set  upon  him,  and  hsi'ing  punished  him  severe- 
ly, left  him  and  returned  to  Mexico.  Kothinft  whs  then  heard  for  some  time,  hut 
in  the  winter  of  1851  an  old  trapper,  who  had  been  living  aioon^  the  Indians  for 
some  years,  came  to  the  settlementa  and  reported  the  esistenoe  of  a  cave,  in  which 
there  was  a  quantity  of  solid  masses  of  gold,  hanging  from  the  roof,  like  stalactites 
or  immense  icicles.  He  urged  the  formation  of  a  company,  and  offered  to  conduct 
men  to  the  spot,  but  the  atory  was  too  large,  and  he  could  not  induce  any  one  to 
accompany  him.  He  afterward  left  for  the  Indian  country  by  himself,  and  noth- 
ing has  since  been  heard  of  him. 

In  1850,  a  party  of  California  emigrants  passing  through  this  part,  found  traces 
of  goid,  and  some  of  the  party  wished  to  stay  and  esamme  carefully,  but  the  ma- 
jority, who  had  heard  of  the  California  nuggets  being  as  '  large  as  a  hrick,'  wished 
to  proceed  on  their  journey.  OapL  John  Beck,  who  was  of  this  party,  on  his  re- 
turn Irom  California,  took  out  a  party  of  a  hundred  men  to  thia  gold  field,  and  from 
that  time  the  presence  of  gold  was  a  recogniaed  fact  Party  then  rapidly  suc- 
ceeded party,  every  one  who  returned  from  the  mines  giving  a  highly  colored 
account  of  the  fortunes  to  be  realized  there.  In  May,  1858,  a  party  from  Law- 
rence, Kansas,  was  indnced  by  these  favorable  reports  to  proceed  to  the  diggings, 
where  they  found  matters  even  better  than  had  been  represented.  The  result  of 
their  discoveries  soon  became  known,  and  this  new  El  Dorado  suddenly  bec^ime 
the  great  magnet  of  attraction  of  this  continent."  So  great  in  two  years  was  the 
rush  of  emigration  that,  in  1860,  the  census  ga  eh     pop    an  hnw 

found  gold  region  at  about  sixiy  thousand. 

The  Gold  Beoion  is  known  to  extend  se  e  al  hund    d  m  le    al  np    1 
Kocky  Mountains.     The  best  part  of  it  is  suppo  ed        be  h    w    n  la     ud  s 
37°  and  42°.     "It  is  the  general  opinion  th      qu         m  n  n     mua    alwaj 
be  the  leading  interest  here;  and  miners  wi  h       ly   h     p  n  and        k 
sluice  bave  not  as  yet  been  able,  as  they  wer  lly   n  Oal  f    n       o  ob 

tain  go  or  $10  per  day  wherever  tbey  might  1  M  nj    Id  Californiana, 

however,  aver  that  the  quartz  '  prospects '  mu  b  m  hly  here  than  it  ever 

has  in  tbc  golden  state."  As  early  as  Octoh  18t0  75  quartz  mills  were 
in  operation  in  the  mountains,  and  100  more  bein^  put  up,  which,  upon  the 
ground  and  in  running  order,  cost  in  the  aggregate  nearly  two  miiliona  of 
dollars.  The  estimated  yield  of  gold  for  the  year  was  five  millions  in  value. 
Some  rich  silver  lodes  had  then  been  discovered;  but  the _ development  of 
this  industry  must  be  slow,  from  the  great  expense  of  erecting  proper  reduc- 

■  tion  works,  and  .the  dif&culty  of  obtaining  the  practical  skill  to  amalgamate 
the  mineral. 

Derive,  Auraria  and  Highland  were  established  by  three  different  compa- 
nies, but  they  are  substantially  one  city,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  gold  re- 
gion. They  are  seventy  miles  north  of  Pike's  Peak,  at  the  confluence  of 
Cherry  Creek  and  the  South  Platte  River ;  and  distant,  by  air  lines,  from  St. 
Louis,  800,  Santa  Fe,  300,  San  Francisco,  1,000,  and  Salt  Lake,  400  miles. 
Denver  and  Aiiraria  were  the  flrel  founded.  The  firat  house  bnilt  on  the  site  of  Denver 
was  erected  on  Oct.  39, 1858,  by  Gen.  Wm.  Larimer  and  party,  «ho  had  just  arrived  from 
Leavenworth.     It  was  a  rude  log  cabin,  only  sii:  feet  high,  with  a  roof  of  soda.    Highland 

-  U  beautifully  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Platte.  The  three  places,  in  general  terms, 
are  now  called  Detner,  which,  in  the  fall  of  I860,  two  yeara  after  the  first  house  was 
erected,  contained  three  daily  newspapers,  two  churches,  a  theater,  several  finebnck  blocks, 
two  bridges  across  the  Platte,  eicellent  roads  leading  from  it  to  the  principal  diggings, 
aud  5,000  inhabitants. 

Colorado  City,  80  miles  soutli  of  Denver,  was  founded  in  1859  at  the  foot 
of  Pike's  Peak,  and  had,  in  1860, 1,500  inhabitants.  Golden  Cifi/,  15  miles 
west  of  Denver,  in  1860,  had  a  population  of  1,200.  St.  Vrain  is  on  the  Platte, 
40  miles  north  of  Denver,  and  on  the  site  of  the  old  trading  post  of  Col 
Csran  St.  Vrain,  frequently  alluded  to  in  Fremont's  expeditions. 
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Hall,  in  his  "  Emif^rants'  and  Settlers'  Gaide  h'^es  th  a  desiription  of 
the  climate  and  productions  of  Colorado.  Hl  la  ilsu  full  an!  enthusmt  e 
upon  its  mineral  wealth.  He  describee,  soraowhat  in  detail  the  mode  jrie 
tioed  in  gold  mining  and  the  various  processes  tor  extracting  the  ore  'U  e 
copy  his  article  helow,  almost  entire. 

"  The  Climate. — The  climate  of  Colorado  vane'!  w  th  ifs  hight  both  la  to 
temperature  and  the  amount  of  rain  and  snow  The  climate  ot  thit  pjr 
tion  lying  at  the  haae  and  caat  of  the  mountuna  is  not  only  delightful  but 
remarkably  healthy.  The  frosts  come  generillj  ear!\  in  the  aitunn  ind 
continue  far  into  the  spring  months,  but  thcj  are  nit  severe  On  the  ^lain'< 
the  snows  of  winter  are  never  sufficient  to  prevent  cattle  of  alt  k  nds  fi  m 
thriving  and  fattening  on  the  nutritious  grai=  diied  up  and  thus  cured  by 
nature  in  July  and  August. 

Throughout  the  winter  months,  with  rare  exceptions  the  sun  blazes  down 
with  an  almost  tropic  glow,  little  or  no  anow  falls  and  although  the  nights 
are  sometimes  sharp  and  frosty,  there  is  no  steady  intensity  of  cold 

With  such  a  climate  Colorado  could  not  well  be  otherwise  than  heilthy 
The  sanitary  condition  of  the  territory  is  good  and  the  number  of  dt,ath»> 
considering  the  labor  and  exposure  to  which  the  great  majority  of  its  in 
habitants  are  subjected,  remarkably  small. 

Agricultural  Products. — In  a  country  so  remote  from  the  agricultural  dis 
ttiots  of  the  states,  and  where  the  expenee  of  transporting  supplies  is  so 
heavy,  the  need  of  home  production  is  nccaaiily  very  great  The  rather 
scanty  opportunities  which  Colorado  presents  as  a  field  for  agriculture  have 
been,  however,  improved  to  the  utmost.  An  extensive  system  uf  irrigation 
has  been  introduced,  which,  it  ia  thought,  will  relieve  the  settlers  from  lack 
of  rain  and  other  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  limited  agricultural  pro 
gress. 

As  regards  the  production  of  grain,  the  crops  on  the  vanoua  branches  jf 
the  South  Platte,  Arkansas,  Ihntatn,  que  Biuilk  afford  encouraging  jrD 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  oonsiderible  attention  has  been  \d  d 
tc  the  raising  of  wheat,  corn,  barley,  and  other  cereals     but  the  contmuarce 
of  dry  weather  presents  a  formidable  obstacle  to  great  success  in  thia  \ 
reetion. 

The  bottom  lands  of  the  Platte  Kiver  and  other  mountain  streams  have  a 
rich  alluvial  depoait,  which  only  requires  water  at  long  intervals  tn  promote 
an  astonishing  vegetable  growth.  All  the  succulent  varieties  of  plants  6U(,h 
as  potatoes,  cahbagea,  onions,  squashes,  etc  attain  an  enormous  size  re 
taining  the  tenderness,  juicineaa,  and  sweetne«a  which  almost  everywhere 
else  belong  only  to  the  smaller  varieties.  The  wild  fruits  of  the  territoiy 
are  also  numerous  and  abundant.  It  is  believed  that  Colorado  will  in  a  lew 
years,  be  able  to  supply  her  own  home  demand  for  the  necessaries  of  hfe. 

^och  Raising  etc. — As  a  grazing  and  stock-raising  region  Colorado  pos- 
sesses great  advantages.  Near  the  base  of  the  rocky  ranges,  and  along  the 
valleys  of  the  streams  which  have  their  origin  in  the  mountains,  vegetation 
is  prolific.  The  grasses  are  not  only  abundant,  but  they  contain  more  nutri- 
ment than  the  cultivated  species  of  the  most  prosperous  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  the  Mississippi  valley.  These  grasses  cure  standing,  and  cattle 
have  been  known  to  feed  and  thrive  upon  them  throughout  the  entire  win- 
ter months. 
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Miiwrah — Mining,  etc. — A?  a  gold-raining  counlry.  Colorado  is  seconil 
only  to  California.  The  Colorado  jrold  mines  differ  from  those  of  CiiliCoinia 
in  this  particular,  viz.:  that  in  the  former  the  precious  ore  is  generally  found 
in  extensive  "  lodes  "  of  quartz  and  pyrites,  while  in  the  latter,  placer  or 
gulch  milling  are  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  profitable.  We  do  not 
mean  to  be  understood  by  this  that  there  are  no  placer  mines  in  Colorado. 
Numerous  gulches  and  ravines  have  been  extensively  worked  in  different 
parts  of  the  territory,  and  in  some  instances  the  yield  has  been  astonishingly 
rich  and  abundant ;  but,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  extent  of  the  discov- 
eries of  gulch,  bar,  or  river  deposits  has  not  seemed  to  establish  a  claim 
for  Colorado  as  a  great  placer  mining  region. 

That  the  inesperieneed  may  more  clearly  understand  the  difference  be- 
tween "placer"  and  "lode"  mining,  the  following  brief  explanation  is 

"  Placer"  and  "Lode"  Mining. — Where  deposits  of  gold  are  found  in 
gulches,  on  bars,  or  in  river  beds,  mixed  only  with  the  sands  and  alluvial 
washings  of  the  mountains  or  hillsides,  and  requiring  only  the  action  of 
water,  by  sluicing  or  hydraulics,  to  separate  them  from  the  earthy  mixture, 
the  term  "  placer  "  is  applied  to  this  mode  of  mining.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  gold  deposits  are  found  mixed  with  quartz  rock,  pyrites  of  iron  and 
copper  or  other  metals,  and  occupying  vaim  between  walls  of  solid  granite, 
they  are  called  "  lode  "  mines.  The  latter  can  only  be  worked  profitably  by 
the  aid  of  capital  and  powerful  machinery;  but  experience  has  confirmed 
the  belief  that  this  kind  of  mining  is  more  permanent  and  quite  as  profita- 
ble as  "  placer  "  mining.  The  mines  of  Colorado  are  of  this  ekss,  and  the 
leading  enterprises  of  the  population  are  specially  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment and  development  of  these  veins  or  crevices. 

Mining  Machinety  used  in  Colorado.— The  success  of  any  mining  region 
is  dependent,  primarily,  upon  manual  labor;  liberal  capital  and  powerful 
machinery  are  important  accessories,  however,  and  in  Colorado  they  are 
essential  ones. 

The  maebinerj  generally  in  use  there  for  obtaining  gold  from  the 
quartz  or  ore  is  of  very  simple  construction,  consisting  chiefly  of  an  engine 
(or  wheel,  if  water-power  is  used,)  and  a  set  of  stamps  for  crushing  the  ore. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  all  practical  miners  in  Colorado,  with  only  one  or  two 
exceptions,  that  the  engines  now  in  use  there  are  by  no  means  large  enough 
for  the  required  use.  The  largest  of  tbem  measures  14-inch  cylinder,  and 
24-inch  stroke,  running  24  revolutions  per  minute,  and  carrying  about  50 
pounds  of  steam.  In  Colorado  this  engine  is  estimated  at  80 -horse  power. 
All  other  engines  are  likewise  overrated,  and  to  do  the  work  required  of 
them  they  are  run  at  higt  speed.  Most  of  the  engines  and  stamping  ma- 
chinery have,  thus  far,  been  made  in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  The  principal 
water-wheel  used  is  the  over-shot,  although  there  are  some  undershot  and 
breast- wheels. 

Mining  Otaims.—ln  Colorado  liberal  laws  are  in  force,  which  give  to  the 
fortunate  discoverer  of  a  quartz  vein  200  local  feet  of  the  same,  and  to  all 
others  who  apply  in  season  100  feet  not  already  claimed.  These  claims  are 
recorded  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  district,  and  by  this  process  the  rights 
of  the  parties  are  secured  and  respected. 

Having  made  your  claim  and  had  it  recorded,  the  next  thing  for  the 
miner  to  do  is  to  see  to 
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Sinking  a  Shaft. — Xhis  is  aometimes  attended  with  great  labor,  and  not  a 
little  expense.  The  cost  of  sinking  a  shaft,  four  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet 
long,  through  the  "  cap  "  ia  estimated  to  be  about  825  per  running  foot,  if 
the  shaft  is  from  60  to  100  feet  deep  ;  $30  per  foot  if  it  is  from  100  to  160 
feet  deep,  and  bo  on  in  proportion,  the  expense  increasing  with  the  depth, 
and  consequent  difficulty  of  drawing  the  rubbish  to  the  surface. 

Much,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  hardness  of  the  rock  through  which 
the  shaft  is  sunk.  In  some  oases  a  large  proportion,  or  the  whole  of  the 
expenses  of  the  shaft  ia  defrayed  by  the  gold  found  during  the  progress  of 
the  work.  Indeed,  some  mines  have  been  sunk  to  a  great  depth  without 
encountering  the  "  cap  "  at  all. 

Method  of  Saisinif  the  Ore.— The  quartz  mills  are,  with  but  a  single  ex- 
ception, some  distance  from  the  shaftfi  or  mines.  The  hoisting  is  performed 
by  an  ordinary  "  whim/'  worked  sometimes  by  a  horse  or  mule,  and  some- 
times by  a  five  or  six  horse-power  engine ;  a  ten  or  fifteen  horse  engine 
would  be  better  when  the  shafts  are  worked  to  great  depths. 

Process  of  Extractiaff  the  Ore. — The  usual  mode  of  extracting  the  gold 
may  be  simply  described  as  follows  :  The  ore  is  crushed  to  powder  by  heavy 
stamps,  which  fall  down  with  great  force  ;  then  the  powder  is  mixed  with 
water,  run  over  metallic  plates,  having  slight  ridges  on  their  surface,  and 
smeared  with  quicksilver  :  thus  part  of  the  gold  is  retained. 

Two  new  processes  of  separating  the  ore,  which  are  now  in  extensive 
operation,  may  be  thus  briefly  described  : 

The  Freiberg  Fan,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  place  where  it  was  in- 
vented, Freiberg,  Germany^is  a  wooden  tub  of  perhaps  eight  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  three  feet  high,  with  a  false  bottom  of  iron,  upon  which  move  in 
a  circle  four  mullers  of  stone  or  iron,  attached  to  the  arms  of  a  central  up- 
right shaft.  This  shaft  propels  the  mullers  by  the  power  of  steam.  ^  In 
this  pan  or  tub  are  deposited,  from  time  to  time,  quantities  of  pulverized 
quartz,  with  the  gold  dust  intermingled.  Water  is  let  in,  to  the  depth  of 
ten  or  twelve  inches,  and  a  stream  of  it  allowed  to  run  constantly.  This 
water  escapes  at  an  orifice  made  at  the  proper  hight,  and  carries  with  it  all 
floating  dust.  The  water  is  warmed  by  steam  and  kept  at  a  uniform  t«m- 
perature.  The  motion  of  the  mullers  destroys  the  chemical  affinities  of 
the  several  subatances,  and  allows  the  quicksilver  to  take  it.  This  pan  is 
coming  into  use  in  several  mills.  A  large  mill  will  soon  be  built  in  Nevada 
to  make  use  of  this  process. 

The.  Beriola  Fan,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  Spaniard  who  invented 
it,  is  more  extensively  used,  and  promises  better  for  all  kinds  of  ores.  It  is 
about  half  the  size  of  the  Freiberg  pan,  and  entirely  of  iron.  The  dust  is 
operated  upon  in  the  same  way  in  both  pans — water,  and  stone  mullers  be- 
ing used.  The  chemicals,  however,  in  the  Bertola  method,  are  deposited 
with  the  dust,  while  in  the  Freiberg  they  are  not.  What  chemicals  are 
used  is  still  a  secret,  carefully  guarded  by  those  who  make  use  of  the  pro- 
cess. Many  large  mills  are  adopting  it  with  great  eonfidenee.  Messrs. 
Cook  &  Kimball  have  thirty  pairs  of  pans  in  operatien  in  their  large  mill, 
Central  City.  They  are  also  about  to  ereet  an  immense  mill  for  a  new  com- 
pany in  New  York,  on  Clear  Creek,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  pair  of  pans.  The  friends  of  this  process  are  very  confident 
of  its  entire  success. 

The  above-named  methods  of  operating  upon  the  ore  are  designed  to 
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OTeroome  cbemical  affinities,  diffieultiea  wbiob  can  not  be  obviated  by  the 
common  proceaa.  All  kinds  of  cbemicala  are  found  in  tbe  ore,  aad  some  of 
tbem  are  great  neutralizers  of  the  power  of  quicksilver.  Owiag  to  t^iese, 
in  some  ores,  not  more  tban  a  fourtb  part  of  tbe  gold  is  saved  in  tbe  com- 
mon process.     Sulphur  is  found  in  abundance,  and  it  is  a  great  hindrance 

TJie  Keith  Process.— T)r.  Keith  baa  undertaken  to  maater  this  difficulty  by 
first  pulveriaing  a  d  tb      b  tb    d    t — th       Ipb       ff    d    g  tb       m 

bustible  agent.     It       d  f  tb  p     fl       t  te 

draft,  which  rnna    pthm       ta         d  Ih      Idftltftb 

consists  ofajawwkg  tm  bt         tk  hgtbdy 
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This  "process"  is      dt    b       t  f 

Appearance  of  tl    0    ~   All  t  g  Id  th  t  „I  tte  Tb    f,  Id 

is  usually  of  a  light  gray  color.  Many  particles  of  it  shine  brightly  in  the 
sun,  and  form  handsome  specimens  to  carry  away,  but  these  are  not  tbe  pre- 
cious metal.     That  which  glitters  is  not  gold,  but  chiefly  pyrites  of  iron. 

Productiveness  of  the  Ore. — Tbe  Hon.  John  Evans,  governor  of  Colorado, 
states  that  the  ore  in  moat  of  the  lodes  now  worked  pay  at  least  $36  per 
tun,  while  in  some  instances  the  same  quantity  yields  $150,  $200,  and  even  as 
high  as  $500,  treated  by  the  stamping  process  alone.  This  ore  yields,  upon 
analysis,  from  three  to  six  timea  as  much  gold  as  can  be  saved  by  the  or- 
dinary methods  now  in  use,  giving  results  which  to  the  inexperienced  miner 
appear  almost  fabulous ;  but  of  course  no  practical  conclusions  can  be 
drawn  from  merely  chemical  analyses  inapplicable  upon  a  large  scale.  The 
practical  proof  is  in  the  actual  yield  and  profit  to  the  miner. 

The  cost  of  each  tun  of  quartz  may  be  fairly  stated  at  $12,  and  the 
yield  at  $36,  thus  affording  a  profit  at  the  rate  of  200  per  cent,  and  that, 
too,  in  a  manufacture  or  business  where  the  returns  are  unusually  quick  and 
active — tbe  various  operations  of  mining  and  crushing  tbe  ore,  extracting 
and  selling  tbe  gold  being  easily  performed  within  a  week. 

Total  Product  of  Gold.— It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  give,  in  figures,  the 
amount  of  the  gold  product  of  Colorado  since  tbe  commencement  of  mi- 
ning operations,  in  1858.  No  sufficient  data  exist  for  the  computation  of 
tbe  whole  yield  of  tbe  territory.  But  an  approximate  estimate,  baaed  upon 
various  records,  can  be  made,  which  affords  a  gratifying  exhibit,  and  from 
which  fair  deductions  for  tbe  future  may  be  made. 

The  reports  of  tbe  receipts  at  the  Philadelphia  United  States  mint  show 
tbe  following  figures : 
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1859 S  4,000  I  1662 $6,000,000 

J860 600,000     186S  (eatimaled) 18,500,000 

1861 1,000,000  I  18M  (aBtimaled) 20,000,000 

The  above  etatenient  falls  short  of  the  aggregate  yield  of  the  territory. 
Much  waa  sent  to  other  places  than  Philadelphia,  and  through  other  chan- 
nels ;  much,  too,  remained  in  the  handa  of  miners.  There  is  every  reason 
to  helieve  that  the  gold  product  of  1864  will  not  fall  short  of  twenty  mil- 
lio7ig  of  dollars. 

Other  Mineral  ProducU. — The  territory  is  said  to  abound  in  metals  of 
various  kinds,  but  the  sacra  farneg  (  "  sacred  hunger  "  )  for  gold  at  present 
absorbs  all  the  attention  of  the  miners. 

Iron  ore,  of  a  good  quality,  is  found  in  some  parts  of  the  territory,  not 
far  from  Denver,  and  in  close  proximity  to  coal.  Silver  and  lead,  in  small 
quantities,  have  also  been  discovered.  Platinum,  zinc,  manganese,  mag- 
netic iron,  sand,  alum,  salt,  and  petroleum  are  also  among  the  mineral  pro- 
ducts of  the  country." 

Hand  Mills  and  Hand  Mortars,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  quartz 
gold,  first  came  into  use  in  the  gold  regions  in  the  beginning  of  1865. 
Whatever  invention  or  process  vpill  assist  individual  labor,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  that  of  associated  capital,  ia  the  most  important  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  country.  A  newspaper,  published  at  Austin,  in  Nevada,  at  the 
beginning  of  1865,  thus  speaks  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  their  intro- 
duction : 

Stane  few  of  our  citizens  have  censured  us  severely  for  advocatinf;  and  recom- 
mending the  use  of  horse  and  hand-mills,  and,  hand-mortars,  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  ore,  and  some  went  even  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  were  encouraging  petit 
larceny,  aa  many  of  the  persons  who  were  engaged  in  the  busineaB  did  not  have 
claims,  or  sufSoient  means  to  purchase  the  rock.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  to 
mate  a  hand-mill  pay,  a  person  must  "  jayhawk  "  the  rock.  There  are  hundreds 
of  claims  in  this  city  and  vicinity  that  have  been  abandoned,  not  because  they 
were  not  rich,  but  simply  because  the  owners  did  not  have  means  necessary  to 
work  them.  From  these  claims  an  abundance  of  ore  can  be  obtained  to  run  all 
the  hand-mills  that  will  be  started  here  for  ages.  Three  mouths  since  there  was 
not  a  horse  or  hand-mill  in  the  city,  and  but  few  hand-mortars  used.  Now  there, 
are  over  thirty  of  the  former  in  successful  operation,  the  latter  having  gone  al- 
most entirely  out  of  use.  From  Mr.  Salmon,  the  inventor  of  the  new  amalgama- 
tor, we  learn  some  interesting  facta.  He  is  engaged  in  amalgamating  esclusively 
for  the  horse  and  hand-mills,  and  does  it  with  one  of  his  tubs  by  hand-power. 
He  takes  out  over  S500  per  week,  but  finds  it  impossible  to  do  all  the  work  that  is 
offered  him.  The  bullion  will  run  over  900  fine.  Four  gentlemen,  for  whom  it 
has  been  working,  took  out  sufficient  after  night,  in  hand-mortars,  to  keep  them  in 
provisions  and  develop  their  claim,  and  they  are  now  having  a  largo  lot  worked  at 
one  of  the  steam-mills.  Another,  who  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  here  in  despair, 
went  to  work  with  a  hand-mill,  and  has  taken  out  enough  to  send  for  his  family  to 
■Wisconsin,  besides  having  sufficient  means  to  last  him  the  ensuing  winter.  Mr, 
Salmon  knows  of  many  good  and  experienced  miners  who  would  have  left  the 
country,  but  who,  by  these  miniature  inventions,  have  been  enabled  to  stick  it 
out,"  work  on  their  claims,  and  help  to  develop  our  wonderful  and  most  remark 
able  mines.  There  ia  at  least  $2000  per  week  of  bullion  taken  out  by  the  e 
mills,  and  it  is  constantly  increasing.  They  keep  many  men  employed  assist  m 
developing  a  number  of  mines,  aud  put  many  dollars  of  our  buried  wealth  into 
circulation;  besides,  it  makes  all  engaged  iu  the  business  thorough  and  expen 
enced  milt-men. 
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Idaho  is  aa  liidiati  word,  signifying  "  Gem  of  the  fnountaim."  It  was 
formed  in  March,  1863,  from  the  territories  of  Washington,  Nebraska  and 
Dakotah.  Its  area  then  was  326,000  square  miles  ;  that  is,  seven  times  that 
of  New  York  State.  In  1864,  it  was  reduced  to  about  90,000  square  miles, 
on  the  creation  of  the  territory  of  Montana.  Its  capital  is  Lewiston,  near 
the  Washington  line  on  Lewis  fork  of  Columbia  River. 

Its  great  attraction  was  its  gold  mioes,  the  most  important  of  which  ware 
lost  to  her  when  Montana  was  created. 

The  present  gold  mines  of  Idaho  are  in  the  northern  part,  on  hranehes 
of  the  Columbia,  Salmon  and  Clearwater  Eivers. 

"  The  Salmon  Kiver  mines  were  the  first  to  attract  the  gold-hunter.  The 
gold  obtained  here  is  of  rather  an  inferior  quality,  being  worth  only  $13  to 
815  an  ounce.  Florence  City  is  the  largest  settlement  in  the  Salmon  Kiver 
country,  and  the  genera!  depot  for  supplies. 

"  South  of  Salmon  River  is  a  large  extent  of  country  as  yet  wholly  un- 
explored. On  Clearwater  Kivet  and  its  branches  north  of  Salmon  Kiver, 
gold  is  found  over  a  large  extent  of  country,  Elk  City  and  Oro  Fino  being 
the  principal  centers  of  busineas  and  population." 
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Montana*  was  originally  a  part  of  Idaho,  and  was  formed  in  1864.  It 
IS  one  of  the  largest  of  the  territories,  comprising  an  estimated  area  of 
140,000  square  miles.  It  lies  south  of  the  British  possessions,  from  the 
27th  to  the  34th  degrees  of  longitude.  The  Rocky  Moantaina  and  their 
foot  hills  occupy  the  western  and  central  parte.  Within  it  are  the  head 
waters  of  the  Columbia  Eiver,  of  Oregon,  and  those  of  the  main  Missouri, 
and  its  great  branch  the  Yellow  Stone. 

Until  the  first  year  of  the  rebellion,  Montana  was  a  trackless  wilderness. 
Before  the  close  of  the  war,  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  mineral  discoveries 
attracted  the  attention  of  miners  and  capitalists,  and  in  defiance  of  obstacles 
of  travel  and  climate,  they  forced  their  way  into  this  new  and  distant  land. 

It  is  favored  with  a  healthy  climate,  and  quite  as  mild  as  that  of  many 
of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States.  Particularly  is  the  climate  moderat« 
on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  mountains. 

At  Fort  Benton,  on  the  Missouri  River,  a  trading  post  of  the  American 
Fur  Company,  which  has  an  elevation  of  2632  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  their  horses  and  cattle,  of  which  they  have  a  large  number,  are  never 
housed  or  fed  in  winter,  but  get  their  living  without  difficulty. 

The  fall  of  the  temperature  as  winter  approaches,  appears  to  be  much 
more  abrupt  east  of  the  mountains,  in  this  latitude,  than  at  the  west  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  Great  Lakes. 

In  the  Deer  Lodge  Prairie,  in  the  valley  of  the  Deer  Lodge  River,  just 
west  of  the  mountains,  are  very  fine  farming  lands.  Beautiful  prairie 
openmgs  occur  at  frequent  intervals,  in  the  valleys  both  of  the  Hell  Gate 
and  Bitter  Root  Rivers.  At  the  settlement  called  Hell  Gate,  situated  at 
the  junction  of  the  river  by  that  name,  and  the  Bitter  Hoot,  are  several 
farms  which  yield  all  the  cereals  and  vegetables  in  great  abundance,  bring- 
ing prices  that  would  astonish  farmers  in  the  States,  as  parties  are  con- 
stantly passing  through  that  region  on  their  way  to  the  mines,  and  glad  to 
purchase  supplies. 

Several  years  since,  Gov.  Stevens  of  Washington  Territory,  said  in  an 
official  report: 

"  I  estimate  that  in  the  valleys  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountams,  and  extending  no  further  than  the  Bitter  Root  range  of  moun- 
tains, there  may  be  some  6000  square  miles  of  arable  land,  upon  grassed 
lands  with  good  soils,  and  already  prepared  for  occupation  and  settlement; 
and  that  m  addition  to  this  amount,  there  are  valleys  having  good  soils,  and 
favorable  for  settlement,  which  will  be  cleared  in  the  removal  of  lumber 
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from  them.  The  faint  attempts  made  by  the  Indians  at  cultivatiag  the 
soil,  have  been  attended  with  good  success,  and  fair  returns  might  be  ex- 
pected of  all  Buch  crops  as  are  adapted  to  the  Northern  States  of  our 
country. 

"The  numerous  mountain  rivulets  tributary  t*  the  Bitter  Root  River, 
that  run  through  the  valley,  afford  eseelleut  and  abundant  mill-seats;  and 
the  land  bordering  these  is  fertile  and  productive,  and  has  been  proved  be- 
yond a  cavii  or  doubt  to  be  well  suited  to  every  branch  of  agriculture." 

In  these  valleys  much  grain  is  already  grown,  and  along  the  Bitter  Root 
several  flouring  mills  may  be  found.  Produce  brings  a  good  price  and  the 
increasing  demand  for  breadstuffs  at  Bannock  City  aad  other  mining  towns, 
will  insure  a  more  vigorous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  husbandman. 

The  cattle  in  the  Deer  Lodge  Valley  run  at  large  in  winter,  and  thrive 
and  fatten  rapidly.  There  is  a  coosiderable  settlement  in  the  "Valley,  and 
stock  raising  is  quickly  becoming  a  lucrative  business,  the  mining  popula- 
tion in  the  vicinity  increasing  rapidly,  and  affording  a  good  market.  The 
pasturage  grounds  of  the  Bitter  Root  Valley  arc  unsurpassed.  The  exten- 
sive bands  of  horses  owned  by  the  Flat-Head  Indians  occupying  St.  Mary's 
Village,  on  Bitter  Root  River,  thrive  well  winter  and  summer. 

At  about  the  latitude  of  46°  W,  the  Deer  Lodge  River  and  the  Black- 
foot  form  a  junction  and  are  then  called  the  Hell  Gat«,  which  unites  with 
the  Bitter  Root  or  St.  Mary's  River,  in  latitude  47°,  and  assumes  the  name 
of  the  latter. 

Along  the  valleys  of  both  the  Hell  G-ate  and  Bitter  Root  there  is  a  great 
abundance  of  excellent  tiinber — pine,  hemlock,  tamarack,  or  larch  predom- 
inating. The  numerous  mountain  rivulets  tributary  to  the  Bitter  Root 
which  run  through  the  valley,  afford  excellent  and  abundant  mill  seats. 
The  valley  and  mountain  slopes  are  well  timbered  with  an  excellent  growth 
of  pine,  which  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  well-known  and  noted  pine 
of  Oregon.     Along  the  Bitter  Root  are  also  several  fine  flouring  mills. 

The  great  attraction  of  this  region  is  its  Gold  mines.  The  gold  in  Mon- 
tana is  found  as  in  California,  both  in  gulches  and  in  quartz. 

The  Bannock  or  Grasshopper  mines  were  discovered  in  July,  1862,  and 
are  situated  on  Grasshopper  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Jefferson  fork  of  the 
Missouri,  385  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  280  south  of  Fort 
Benton. 

The  mining  district  at  this  point  extends  five  miles  down  the  creek  from 
Bannock  City,  which  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  gulch;  while  upon 
either  side  of  the  creek  the  mountains  are  intersected  with  gold-bearing 
quartz  lodes,  many  of  which  have  been  found  to  be  very  rich. 

Bannock  City,  the  county  seat  of  Boise  county,  and  the  most  populous 
town  in  the  Territory,  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  best  mining  localities  in 
this  whole  region.  It  is  situated  between  two  of  the  best  mining  streams 
in  the  territory,  viz.:  More's  and  Elk  Creek,  which  empty  into  the  Boise 
Eiver,  forty  miles  south  of  Bannock  City. 

The  Centcrviile  mines  are  six  miles  west  of  Bannock  City.  They  are 
situated  on  Grimes'  Creek,  and  are  similar  to  those  on  Bannock  City. 

The  Virginia  City  mines,  take  their  name  from  Virginia  City,  the  largest 
town  in  Eastern  Montana.  They  arc  on  Fairweather's  Gulch,  upon  Alder 
Creek,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Stinking  Water,  a  small  stream  that 
puts  into  the  Jefferson  Fork,  about  seventy  miles  northeast  of  Bannock. 

"  The  mines  here,"  says  a  lat«  writer,  "  are  unsurpassed  in  richness ;  not 
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1  claim  has  been  opened  that  does  not  pay  good  wages,  while  many  claima 
yield  the  precious  ore  hy  the  pound."  Two  lines  of  coaches  run  between 
this  point  and  Bannock  City. 

The  following  were  the  prices  of  produce  at  Bannock,  at  the  bcfinninff 
of  1865,  in  gold:  >  o  fe 

Flour,  S25  per  owt.;  Bacon,  30e.  per  lb.;  Ham,  90o.;  Fresh  Steaks,  15 
to  25c.;  Potatges,  per  lb.,  25c.;  Cabbage,  per  lb.,  60e.;  Coffee,  80o.;  Sugar, 
60e,;  Fresh  Batter,  51.25;  Hay,  10c.  per  lb,,  or  $30  per  tun;  Lumber 
$150  per  thousand.  Wages  ruled  at  $5  per  day,  for  miners  and  common 
laborers,  and  $6  to  $8  for  mechanics.  Female  labor  ranged  from  $10  to 
$15  per  week.     Washing  from  $3  to  36,  by  the  dozen. 

At  these  rates,  it  will  be  seen  that  carrying  on  agriculture  by  irrigation, 
which  the  want  of  rain  compels,  pays  the  producer  well. 
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Nebbaska  was  organized  as  n  territory,  with  Kansas,  in  1854,  and  tben 
had  tke  immense  area  of  336,000  square  miles,  since  contracted  to  76,000 

Ihe  face  of  the  pountrj  is  gently  rolling  prairie,  and  there  are  numerous 
Email  creeks  and  rivers,  along  the  banks  of  which  is  timber 

The  d.mate  of  Nebraska  is  favorable,  and  the  atmoBphere  pure,  clear,  and  dry 
Ihe  soil  19  quick  and  hvelj,  producing  Indian  corn,  wheat,  o»t9,  hemp  tobacco 
and  sorghum.     Vegetables  of  all  kinds  thrive  well,  and  it  pnZcU  fine  grapeB 

As  a  gracing  country  Nebraska  can  net  be  surpassed,  and  stock  raising  ^s  ei- 
tenswely  earned  on  The  Bild  grass  predominates  here  aa  in  Utah,  and  cattle 
hordes,  and  mu  es  &tten  on  it  very  readily.     The   bottom   lands  abound  with 

SriSd^  "''^"  "^p'  ^*  '^'^  ^■^"'  "=■"«'  ^^^"^^'  -» -  f-^'i  'o 

Nebraska  beine  an  agricultural  and  stock-raising  countty,  and  also  the  great 
8tart.ng.po,nt  a«J  highway  for  tra,el  over,  the  plains,  her  laids  are  sought  Ifter 
tLl'^Z^'^'^f-  K^"  l^^  ""-r^hborhood  of  good"^ settlements  the  settler  has  the 
advantages  of  churches  and  schools  already  established.  As  a  general  rule 
farms  can  be  bought  at  less  than  the  cost  of  improvements,  owing  to  the  constant 
emigration  t«  the  adjacent  gold  mines  of  Colorado  and  Montana.  Timber  and 
scone  are  found  in  sufficient  qunntities  for  building  purposes.  tJtone  coal  has  been 
aisnoverea  insflveriu  plftcea 

.te.nibo.1.  for  mm  hondr«i  mi)Bi  .bo.,  tbe  notlborn  polnl  ot  FebrMkl  Tbi 
Pla41.e.te„  lb,  M,„ou„  Hi™,  n,„  0„d,.  City.  Tbf.  rive,  ,.„.  ,l„„,t  d„ 
™t,  ltoo.gb  .  «Be  ,.ll,j  .itendinj  fcur  or  a™  buodrad  mil™  Ibro.gb  Ibe  cen- 
ter of  Nebraska,  and  baa  alwaja  been  tbe  fa^rite,  as  it  baa  been  almwt  the  only 
route  to  the  new  states  and  territories  of  Utab,  Colorado,  Nevada,  Idabo,  Montani 
Wubrngton,  Oregon,  and  Californii  Tbe  prineip.1  «it«tting>i«l>  are  onlS 
.,,  side  of  lb,  il.ssour,,  and  ar,  Brownsville,  NeVraska  Citj,  fiattsmontb,  ,„S 
F^t  Kearne  **  westward  aro  good,  and  all  intersect  at  or  near 

The  line  of'e 


vvard  at  an  anneal  rate  of  ssventesn  miles.  Th,  territorial  eipan.ion  of  H,  pop- 
nlaoon  absorbs  anonallj  17,000  sqn.re  miles,  for  when  J^ipnlation  eiCd'^ 
n£fs,;"  ?'"';;';  °"'V"  •»'»■■'•■•  W»in  tb,  lasl  thlrtyjear,,  the 
,mi£o  ™  ^'"^  ""  ""  "■*  "'«»"  "«"  "«"'.  '»  •»  sglrlgate  nrsn 

of  934,462  aqua,,  md,,,  and  throe  millions  of  people.  With  tb,  oatSnl  increase 
?L™.i"?;.T?""J'''.''.l "',,?.';?!''  f"  "il.onisatta),  if  it  .listed,  woold 


„.    .  r    .    .   -.      -;-;7. ^  already  reached.    Mr  J,  A.  WbeeiocK.  com- 

srzr 'thTSig  o"™"*"' "  ""■ """  "■»" '"  ""■"■  f"'"" "»" 

ARABLE   ABBAS   OF  TBB   DKITBD    STATBS   EXBAUSTBD. 

The  estendeii  eiplorations  made  within  the  last  few  years  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  htntes  government,  of  the  region  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  have  revealed  the  stiirtling  fact  in  the  physics  of  the  United 
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States,  that  the  westward  progress  of  it.  population  haB  nearly  reached  the  estremo 
western  limit  of  the  areas  available  for  settlement,  and  that  the  whole  space  west 
of  the  98th  parallel,  embracing  one  half  of  the  entire  surface  of  the  United  States, 
is  an  arid  and  desolate  waste,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  belt  ol  net  lanae 
alons  the  Pacific  coast.  This  momentous  fact,  which  w  destined  id  ita  results  to 
revoiutioniie  the  whole  scheme  of  continental  development,  and  to  give  a  new  ai- 
rnctlon  to  the  movements  of  trade  and  population,  was  first  announced  as  a  posi 
live  generalization  bj  Professor  Henry,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute  in  a  learned 
paper  on  meteorology  in  its  connection  with  agriculture.  From  ttiis  paper  we 
iuote :  "  The  general  character  of  the  aoil  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
Atlantic,  is  thtt  of  great  fertility.  The  portion  also  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  far  at  the  98th  meridian,  including  the  states  of  Texas  Lon.s^na, 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  and  portions  of  the  temtortea  ol  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska,  are  fertile,  though  abounding  in  prairies,  and  subject  occasicm. 
ally  U)  drougbta.  The  whole  space  to  the  west,  between  the  98th  meridian  ana 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  a  barren  waste,  over  which  the  eye  may  roam  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  visible  horizon,  with  scarcely  an  object  to  break  the  monotony.  Irom 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  witli  tlie  exception  of  a  nch,  but  namiw  belt 
alon?  the  ocean,  the  countrj  may  also  be  considered,  in  comparison  with  other  po^ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  a  wilderness  unfitted  for  the  uses  of  the  husbandman , 
although  in  some  of  the  mountain  valleys,  as  at  Salt  Lake,  by  means  of  irrigation, 
a  precarious  supply  of  food  may  be  obtMned."  ^  „  -     .         ■        o  t     „ 

It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  the  detailed  descnpt.on  of  this  American  Sahara. 
The  concluding  words  of  Prof  Henry,  upon  this  subject,  are  more  to  our  purpose. 
"  We  have  stated  that  the  entire  region  west  of  the  98th  degree  of  west  longitude, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  western  Texas,  and  Uie  narrow  border 
alon^  the  Pacific,  is  a  country  of  comparatively  little  value  to  the  agriculturist, 
and  perhaps  it  will  aatonish  the  reader  if  we  direct  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  line,  which  passes  southward  from  Lake  Winnipeg  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  will 
divide  the  whole  surface  of  tlie  United  States  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  Ihis 
statement,  when  fully  appreciated,  will  serve  to  dissipate  some  of  the  dreams  which 
have  been  considered  m  realities,  as  to  the  destiny  of  the  western  P^^  of  the 
North  American  continent  Truth,  however,  transcends  even  the  laudable  feel- 
ines  of  nride  of  country,  and  in  order  properly  to  direct  the  policy  of  this  great 
confederacy,  it  is  necessary  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  theater  in  which  its 
future  historr  is  to  be  enacted."  .     -„     .-    »  .         ,      j    u 

That  "ricfi  but  narrow  belt  of  fertile  lands  upon  the  Pacific,  has  already  been 
blocked  out  with  the  pronperous  states  of  California  and  Oregon,  with  an  aggregate 
population  of  450,000.  .  ,      _^  w  ,1    ^„t^;„, 

boon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  great  American  desert,  Kansas  already  contMns 
a  noDulation  sufficient  to  form  a  state-  Eastern  Nebraska  and  Dacotah  are  rapidly 
filling  up.  Here  are,  altogether,  about  160,000  square  miles  to  be  made  into  new 
states,  ^d  this  is  all  that  remains  of  the  national  domain—all  that  « mains  to 
supply  an  imperative  and  permanent  demand  for  new  areas,  which  absorbs  nO,ysa 
square  miles  every  ten  years  in  the  formation  of  new  states.  . 

I»  m  veryfulluMt  and  itroigth  of  iU  westward  flow,  the  tide  0/  mmwaiion 
is  even,  now  arrested  jipon  the  bnnk  of  a  sterile  vtaste,  which  covers  half  the  na- 

'*^hi8  evenUs  the  turning  point  in  American  history.     It  is  the  beginning  of 
that  cumulative  pressure  of  population  upon  the  means  of  subsistence,  which  is 

*rn  ireneral,  thie  vast  tract  may  bs  termed  »  wat«r!B5S,  timborless,  desert-like  country. 


n  of  the  terrible  drought  of  1 


ilBBiities.     An  ofBeer  of 
US  thai 


ny,  commandant  of  a  post  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio,  atatee  to  us 
Ml  of  Texas,  there  has  been  no  rain  of  eonaeqnenee  within  the  past  Eve  ;■ 
was  unable  to  proeure  even   enough  vegetables  for  its  own  oonaumptio-, 
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to  to.  the  .tib.Ii^  ot  oui  mtUoliou..  But  ..id.  from  its  politio.I  effeots,  it  will 
hm  the,.  in,port«lit  le.ulU  on  th,  m.lcirM  condition  of  the  oonntty  1  It  JSl 
condm,m,Ul^mmn<a  pr,„M  Umil,.  and  (hu,  oM  U  th,  wealth  ,nd  .oo.i 
western  lands  it  wiU  largely  enhanee  their  value.  rP  u  J 

Beyond  the  present  line  of  settlement  in  eastern  Nebraska  and  Kansas  to 
Lalilorma  and  Oregon,  sIooJs  raiei,g  on  the  immense  prairies,  on  nhieh  now 
roam  eountless  herds  of  buffalo,  and  joid  and  dimr  mimng  in  the  mountains 
must  be  the  main  supports  of  population.  That  these  industries  may  in  the 
course  ot  half  a  century  give  birth  to  many  new  states,  and  occupation  for 
milhons  of  inhabitant.,  is  not  improbabl. ;  but  the  food  to  support  them  will 
require  to  be  principally  drawn  from  the  rich  aericultural  country  on  and 
near  the  Mississippi  KiTor.  With  this  condition  in  prospective,  the  ultimate 
value  of  these  lands  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 

The  population  of  Nebraska  is  composed  of  emigrant,  from  the  free  .tales 
],  :r  «o.r*h-west,  and  is  now  confined  to  the  eastern  border,  alouff  the  banks 
Of  the  Missouri.     In  1860,  Nebraska  had  28,893  inhabitants. 

OwtaAci  CV^,  the  capital  of  Nebraska,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  wide 
plateau  'He  second  bottom  of  the  Missouri  Elver,  and  opposite  the  city  of 
Uouneil  Bluffs,  in  Iowa.  It  has  .ubslanlial  brick  blocks,  handsome  churiies 
a  costly  court  house,  built  by  the  general  government,  and  about  2  500  in- 
habitants AMrosio  ai,j,  dso  on  the  Missouri,  is  an  important  point,  with 
a  population  of  about  3,000. 

The  other  prominent  pl«ies  in  the  territory  are  Bettme,  Plaltemmitl,, 
IJorenct,  Saratoga,  Fantemlk,  BrommUh,  Nemaha  Cit),  Ml.  Vernon  St 
treorge,  and  Kearruy  City. 
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Dacotah,  or  more  correctly  Dahhotah,  is  the  true  name  of  the  Sioux  na- 
tion of  Indians,  and  "  signifies  allied  or  joined  together  in  friendly  compact." 
The  territory  so  named  comprises  the  western  part  of  the  original  Territory 
of  Minnesota,  and  was  excluded  from  its  limits  when,  in  1858,  Minnesota 
was  erected  into  a  state.  It  was  organized  into  a  territory  in  February, 
1861.  It  extends,  in  extreme  limits,  N.  and  S.  450  miles,  and  E.  and  W. 
200:  N.  latitude,  42"  30'  to  49°;  longitude,  W.  from  Greenwich,  94°  to 
104°.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  British  Possessions,  E.  by  Minnesota 
and  a  small  part  of  Iowa,  on  the  S.  by  Iowa,  and  also  8.  and  partly  on 
the  W.  by  the  Missouri  River,  separating  it  from  the  Territory  of  Nebraska. 
The  eastern  part  is,  like  Minnesota,  covered  with  multitudes  of  small  lakes 
and  ponds.  The  largest  of  these  are  Eed  Lake,  about  40  miles  long  and  20 
broad,  and  Mini-wakan,  or  Devil's  Lake,  about  50  miles  long  by  10  broad. 
Lake  Itasca,  the  source  of  the  Mlssissipjpi,  is  on  its  eastern  boundary.  The 
Minnesota,  emptying  into  the  Mississippi,  the  Big  Sioux  and  Jacques,  afflu- 
ents of  the  Missouri,  and  the  Great  Bed  Eiver  of  the  North,  all  take  their 
rise  in  the  high  table  lands  of  the  interior. 

The  territory  contains  numerous  salt  lakes,  and  eoal  has  been  found. 
Capt  Jno.  Pope,  of  the  U.  S.  corps  of  topographical  engineers,  states  that 
"  Dacotah  presents  features  differing  but  little  from  the  region  of  prairie  and 
table  land  west  of  the  frontiers  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  which  is  mainly 
devoid  of  timber.  From  this  is  to  be  excepted  the  western  half  of  the  val- 
ley of  Bed  Eiver  and  the  valleys  of  the  Big  Sioux  and  the  Bio  Jacques,  which 
are  productive,  and  with  Uie  region  inclosed  contain  arable  and  well  tim- 
bered land  sufficient  for  a  small  state."  These  valleys  are  productive  in 
wheat  of  the  best  qualities.    Population,  in  I860,  4,839. 

Pembina,  the  principal  town  of  the  territory,  is  some  360  miles,  in  an  air 
line,  N.W.  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  Bed  River  of  the  North,  just  below  the  British 
line.  It  was  settled,  in  1812,  by  Scottish  emigrants  under  Lord  Selkirk,  who 
obtained  an  extensive  grant  of  land  from  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  On 
the  running  of  the  boundary  line,  subsequently,  Pembina,  the  southernmost 
point  of  the  colony,  was  found  to  be  just  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  ,  .  ,    ,. 

'■  The  settlement — which  contains  about  seven  thousand  inhabitants — is 
flourishing,  and  agriculture  is  prosecuted  by  the  hardy  settlers  there  with 
considerable  success.     The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  half  natives 
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Nrtw  Mexico, 61,547 

Utah, 11.354 

District  of  Columbia, 48,000 

19,987,563 


—  61,547 

26  11,3M0 

3,687  51,6a7 

1,204,313  23,191,876 


CENSUS    OF    1860. 


Akbama,     - 

Arkansas, 

California,    - 

Connecticut, 

Delaware 

Fknda, 

Georffia, 

JlhnoiB, 

1  ndiana, 

Kansas 
ICentucky 
Louisiana,    - 
Maine 

JIaryland     - 
Alassachueetts, 
Mississippi 
Miseoun 

Minneeotd, 
Jse'w  Hampshi: 
New  .TerBey, 
New  York,  - 
North  Carolina, 
Ohio,    - 
Oregon,     - 
Pennejlvania, 
Ithode  1  aland. 
South  Carolina, 
Tennessee, 
'J'esas,  - 
Virf^inia,  - 
Vermont, 
Wisconsin, 


.  529,164 

435,132 

964,296 

324,323 

111,104 

435.427 

-  380,015 

380.015 

450,151 

460.161 

.  110,420 

1,798 

112,218 

78,686 

61,753 

140,439 

.  595,097 

462,230 

1,057,327 

1,711,753 

-  1,350,479 

674,948 

-  107,110 

930,223 

225,490 

-  376,913 

332,520 

709.433 

628,276 

928,276 

-  699,846 

87,188 

1,231,065 

-  354,699 

436,696 

791,395 

1,058,352 

114,965 

1,173,317 

-  749,112 

162,022 

162,022 

-  326,072 

326,072 

672,031 

.  3,887,642 

661,586 

331,081 

992,667 

.  2,339,599 

2,339,599 

52,466 

-  2,906,370 

— 

2,906,370 

174,631 

-  301,271 

402,541 

834,063 

275,784 

1,105,196 

490,887 

1,596,083 

-  315,116 

776,873 

_ 

27,1  E 


3,949,557  31,134,61 


Colorado, 34,197 

Dakotah, 4,839 

Nebraska, 28,832 

Nevada, 6,857 

New  Mesico, '  ii 

Utah.        -    ' «f  6 

Washington, U,di» 

District  of  Columbia, ll,S9b 

27,477,000     3,952,801    31,429,891 


_ 

6,857 

24 

40,295 

11,578 

3,181- 

75,076 

„Google 


ach  Htatein  1850  and 


Maine,  ■ 
New  Hampshii 
Vermont, 
Massac  hnsetts, 
Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut, 
Hew  York,  - 
New  Jersey, 
PennsjlTania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland,     - 
Virginia,  - 
North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 
Georeia, 
Florida,     - 
Alabama, 
Total,  - 


g  table  shows  the  number  of  members  of  Coner 


1860.    In  1860,  the  ratio  of  representation  was  127,216. 


MissisBippi, 
Louisiana,     - 
Arkansas,  - 
Texas,  - 


Kentucky,     ■ 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Missouri,  - 

Michigan,     - 

Wisconsin, 

Minnesota, 

Oregon, 

California, 

For  1850,  237. 


The  following  tables  show  the  increase  of  population 
States,  over  the  population  of  1850 ; 


Maine, 

-    36,780 

Now  Hampshire,  - 

8,096 

Vermont,  - 

-      1,707 

-       236,980 

Khode  Island,  -       - 

Conneoticnt,  - 

-        89,098 

New  York,        -        - 

-  754,169 

Penn^lvania, 
New  Jersey,      - 

•      604,232 

-  186,479 

-      397,588 

-  362,386 

Miuhigan, 

-  356,737 

Wisconsin,     -        -        - 

-      458,094 

Iowa, 

-  489,788 

Minnesota,    - 

-    39,272 

California,     -        -        - 

.      292,173 

Total,          -        . 

5,347,651 

Delaware, 
Maryland,     ■ 
Virginia,  - 
North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Florida,    - 
Alabama, 


lH)uiaiana, 
Arkansas.  - 
Tesas,  -' 
Tennessee, 
Kentucky, 
Missouri,  - 


20,821 
148,531 
171,538 
139,303 

46,864 
176,642 

58,249 
184,294 
280,132 
148,669 
230,878 
438,363 
133,973 
168,152 
519,170 


The  following  tables  show  tl 
period  since  the  first  census  w 


1790, 
1800, 
1810, 
1820, 
1830, 
1840, 
1850, 
1860, 


HE   UKITBD 

STATES. 

697,897 

893,041 

195,144, 

r  29  per  cent 

1,191,364 

298,323,  0 

1,538,064 

347,700,  0 

r30        " 

2,487,355 

478,324,  0 

r24 

3,204,313 

716,958,  c 

r29 

3  999,353 

795,040,  0 

r25         " 
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1790, 3,231,075         Increase. 

IHOO, 4,412,9]!  l,18(t,036, 01 

1810, 6,048,450  1,635,530,  oi 

1S30, 8,100,067  2,051,517,01 

H'm, 10,357,880  2,757,822,0) 

i?<40, 14,575,998  3,718,109,  oi 

IS.iO, 19,991,645  5,415,616,01 

1S60, 27,642,624  7,550,680,  oi 

The  following  table  showa  the  total  population  of  the  United  States  at  each  de- 
oeDDtal  period: 

1790, 3,929,827  I  1830, 12,886,020 

1800,       ...         -  5,305,925  !   1840,        ....  17,069,453 

1810, 7,239,814  |  1R50, 23,191,876 

1820,       .       .       -       .  9,638,131  I  1860,       -       -       .       -  31,429,891 


le  of  the  free  population  of  the  United  Stutea  has  averaged,  at  each 
decade,  lor  ttie  last  half  centtir;,  ahuiic  35  per  cent;  the  increase  of  the  slave  popu- 
lation ahout  27  per  cent.  Estimatiiif!  the  innrease  of  each  kind  of  population  at 
^1 1- e..^  .1...  1...C  ,„_. —  ._    —  ,^  ijjg  [.ggults  at  each  decade  in  round 


1870, 37,1)00,000  5,000,000  42,000,000 

1880, 50,000,000  6,500,000  56,500,000 

1890, 68,000,000  8,000,000  76,000.000 

1900, 92,000,000  10,000,000  102.000,000 

1910, 123,000,000  12,500,000  135,500,000 
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